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The  Story  of  the  Potato  Worm. 

What  we  call  in  California  the  potato  worm  is  an 
old  citizen,  but  his  story  has  just  been  told.  People 
who  now  wear  white  hair,  earned  in  California,  have 
told  us  that  in  their  boyhood  they  used  to  see  the 
wasted  places  on  the  surface  of  the  exposed  potatoes 
in  the  field  and  find  the  hateful  black  strings  through 
the  substance  when  it  came  boiled  upon  their  plates. 
Our  own  experience  dates  back  to  1875,  and  it  was 
then  very  abundant.  Recently  it  seems  to  have 
widely  extended  and  each  year  it  does  an  amount 
of  mischief.  The  insect  seems  to  be  chiefly  trouble- 
some to  the  potato  in  California.  In  the  Eastern 
States  it  chews  tobacco  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
outside  world  it  chews  either  potato  or  tobacco, 
though  in  Algeria  and  Australia  it  figures  most 
largely  on  the  former,  as  it  does  in  California. 

As  we  have  already  stated  in  these  columns  the 
University  Experiment  Station  has  just  completed  a 
study  of  this  insect  and  fixed  many  interesting  points 
in  its  life  history  through  many  months  close  obser- 
vation by  Mr.  W.  T.  Clark,  an  advanced  student  in 
entomology.  The  name  of  the  insect  is  Gelechia 
operculetta,  and  its  nearest  relative  in  California 
agriculture  is  the  peach  moth.  The  potato  moth 
parent  of  the  worm  is  shown  with  wings  closed  and 
extended  in  an  adjacent  engraving.  The  actual  size 
is  shown  by  the  faint  crossed  lines.  It  is  grayish 
brown  with  yellowish  tints  intermixed.  When  at 
rest  the  moth  folds  its  wings,  roof  like,  and  is  then 
but  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length — so  that  it  is  a 
small  affair.  This  moth  lays  a  minute  oval  egg,  pearl 
tinted,  and  the  eggs  are  shown  in  another  picture  in 
enlarged  form  as  they  were  deposited  about  the 
eye  of  a  potato.  The  worms  hatched  from  these 
eggs  begin  to  burrow  into  the  stem  of  the  potato 
plant  or  into  the  potato  itself,  according  to  the 
location  of  the  egg  by  the  moth.  Sometimes 
great  injury  is  done  to  the  plants  by  the  work  of 
the  worms  early  in  the  season  and  the  field  may 
be  lost  in  that  way.  Later  in  the  season 
the  worm  may  work  in  the  stem  of  the  plant  for  a 
while,  and  then,  as  the  stem  hardens,  he  may  make 
his  way  to  a  tuber  and  finish  his  fattening  there. 
Sometimes  again,  later  still  in  the  season,  the  egg 
may  be  placed  directly  on  the  potato,  exposed  by 
the  cracking  or  shifting  of  the  soil,  or  after  it  has 
been  dug  and  left  on  the  surface,  or,  indeed,  after 
the  potatoes  have  been  sacked  and  stored,  the  later 
moths  may  lay  eggs  and  the  worms  infest  the  tubers. 
Thus  the  potato  is  the  prey  of  the  insect  the  whole 
season  long.  Mr.  Clark's  studies  show  that  in  sum- 
mer the  whole  life  history  of  the  insect,  from  egg  to 
egg  again,  may  be  accomplished  in  from  sixty-three 


to  sixty-nine  days,  and  in  winter,  in  our  bay  cli- 
mate, the  whole  course  can  be  run  in  eighty-five 
days.  Thus  the  insect  is  always  active,  winter 
and    summer,    and    numerous    broods    have  im- 


Magnified  Views  of  the  Potato  Moth. 

mense  powers  of  multiplication  during  the  year. 
Other  pictures  show  the  insect  and  its  work  in 
various  forms.  The  tuber  with  a  collapsed  patch 
with  the  holes  made  by  the  worms  and  the  tuber 
with  the  ugly  seam  in  its  side,  both  show  the  work  of 
the  pest.  Two  views  of  the  same  potato  show  the 
chrysalis  of  the  insect  in  place  and  the  opening  of 
the  chrysalis  after  the  moth  has  escaped.    Still  an- 


The  Egg— Enlarged  Twenty  Diameters. 

stems  below  the  injury  and  burn  them.  By  watching 
one  soon  learns  to  detect  the  infested  tops  at  a  glance. 
Another,  and  the  most  effective,  recourse  to  save  the 
potatoes  in  the  field  is  to  have  them  deeply  covered 
with  earth.  In  some  soils  this  can  be  had  by  deep 
planting,  but  in  any  case  throwing  the  loose  soil 
toward  the  vines,  or  "hilling"  them,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  causing  the  ground  to  dry  out  too 


Surface  Signs  of  the  Work  of  the  Potato  Worm. 


other  picture  shows  the  presence  of  a  chrysalis 
placed  in  a  wound  made  in  the  potato  by  a  mole- 
cricket  or  what  is  commonly  called  in  California  the 
potato  bug,  about  which  we  shall  borrow  something 
from  Mr.  Clark  at  another  time. 

Concerning  warfare  against  this  very  destructive 
pest,  Mr.  Clark's  studies  are  very  direct  suggestions. 
He  finds  the  insect  on  other  solanaceous  plants, 
therefore  the  fields  should  be  cleared  of  the  several 
species  of  "nightshade"  which  are  common  in  Cali- 
fornia.   He  finds  that  the  moths  are  freely  attracted 
by  light  traps,  and  such  a  trap  affords  a 
very  good  way  to  ascertain  when  the  moths 
are  flying.    Set  a  few,  and  whenever  moths 
are  caught  go  about  trapping  systematic- 
ally.    When  the  uppers   of  the  potato 
k*k  plants  are  seen  to  be  affected,  cut  off  the 


Chrysalis  on  Surface  of  Potato— Closed  and  Open. 


much,  is  a  good  safeguard.  Where  flat  culture  is 
essential  to  retention  of  moisture,  hilling  at  the  last 
cultivation  may  be  practicable.  Potatoes  must  not 
be  left  exposed  either  during  digging  or  after- 
ward. They  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  over  night 
in  the  field.  They  should  not  be  covered  with  the 
"tops"  after  digging,  for  the  tops  may  be  full  of 
worms.  Even  in  sacks  they  are  not  safe  in  the  field 
unless  the  piles  of  sacks  are  covered  with  some 
closely  woverf  cloth.  Even  in  storerooms  the  de- 
structive work  goes  on.  Potatoes  ought  really  to  be 
treated  with  carbon  bisulphide  to  destroy  the  insect 
life  in  them,  and  then  stored  in  close  rooms  to  which 
new  moths  cannot  gain  access. 

Potato  fields  should  be  cleaned  up  thoroughly  after 
digging,  for  old  vines  and  small  tubers  will  help  the 
insect  to  carry  over.  Sheep  are  good  to  clean  up  all 
this  refuse.  Flooding  the  field  for  two  or 
three  weeks  seems  in  one  case  at  least  to 
have  killed  everything.  Seed  potatoes  should 
be  free  from  the  pest,  for  the  moth  will  breed 
from  infested  seed. 


The  sheep  license  case  of  Sierra  and 
Plumas  counties,  which  has  been  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  de- 
cided by  Judge  Morrow  in  favor  of  the 
counties.  The  case  will  be  taken  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  by  Wheeler 
&  Ridenour's  attorneys.  The  amount  in- 
volved is  something  over  $2000. 
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The  Week. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  New  Year's  eve  the  sounds 
of  revelry  are  rising  in  the  city  streets  and  evidently 
the  younger  generation  will,  with  customary  tumult 
and  racket,  escort  the  old  year  to  the  border  of  infin- 
ity, whence  will  come  the  new  occupant  of  the  pedes- 
tal of  time.  All  the  senses  now  assure  one  that  this 
new  occasion  will  lack  nothing  of  the  old  celebration 
— in  fact,  to  our  attenuating  nerves  the  sounds  are 
shriller  and  the  sights  more  alarming  than  of  old.  It 
would  seem  that  even  the  man  in  the  moon  could  see 
the  flash  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  New  Year  jubila- 
tions, which  even  now  are  beginning  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  will  extend  westward  over  the  wide  Ameri- 
can domain  until  they  reach  that  fabled  Pacific  point 
where  one  does  not  know  whether  it  is  yesterday  or 
to-morrow.  This  is  the  point,  indeed,  at  which  New 
Year's  celebrations  attain  their  acme. 

Agriculturally,  most  people  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
change  in  the  calendar.  The  passing  year,  though 
great  in  some  respects,  has  been  disappointing  in  its 
closing  weeks.  Winds  dry  and  destructive  have 
taken  the  place  of  winds  wet  and  refreshing,  and 
very  much  of  the  State  will  look  more  anxiously  for 
weather  reforms  than  for  other  blessings  of  the 
New  Year.  _ 

Holiday  honey  jabbering  and  horse  play  has  dis- 
placed traffic  on  the  exchanges  and  values  are  to  a 
certain  extent  in  abeyance.  Wheat  is  the  same  as  a 
week  ago,  but  little  doing.  Four  straight  wheat 
cargoes,  two  mixed  wheat  and  barley  and  three  of 
straight  barley  have  gone  out.  The  clearances  for 
the  half  year  now  ending  are  the  largest  since  1897, 
and  comprise  216,000  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  $4,- 
378,000;  but  1897  was  considerably  ahead  of  this, 
viz.:  350,000  tons,  valued  at  $10,568,000.  Barley, 
oats,  corn  and  beans  are  all  about  the  same  as  a  week 
ago.  Bran  is  a  little  stiffer  ;  in  fact  all  mill  offal 
is  in  better  shape.  Hay  is  stronger,  owing  to 
absence  of  rain.  All  fresh  meats  are  un- 
changed, but  prices  are  well  maintained.  Butter 
is  the  same — firm  for  choice  fresh.  Cheese  is  weaker, 
as  the  popular  mild  fresh  is  absent  and  people  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  old  or  off  grade  which  is  offered. 
Eggs  are  quiet  and  perhaps  a  little  shaky,  but  no 
decline  has  occurred.  Turkeys  are  lower  than  last 
week,  for  though  arrivals  are  light,  many  stored  tur- 
keys have  to  be  pushed  out.  Young  chickens,  espe- 
cially large  broilers,  are  in  demand.  Potatoes  and 
onions  are  quiet  and  steadily  held.  Fine  apples  are 
scarce  and  high  as  ever.  Auctioned  oraDges  have 
gone  low;  they  are  jobbing  at  about  the  same  as  last 


week.  Grape  fruit  is  lower;  a  few  boxes  break  the 
market.  Lemons  are  quiet  and  not  many  fine  ones 
here.  Dried  fruit  and  nuts  are  clearing  out  unusually 
well  and  it  looks  as  though  it  would  be  all  out  of  the 
wholesalers  hands  in  sixty  days.  This  promises  well 
for  the  new  crop.  Hops  and  honey  are  held  about  as 
before.    Wool  is  in  demand,  but  absent. 

It  seems  beyond  question  now  that  raisin  growers 
must  reorganize  on  a  new  basis  or  abandon  the  idea 
of  controlling  their  own  product.  The  proposition  to 
give  the  Association  leases  to  vineyards  fails  for  lack 
of  support  among  the  growers,  and  by  recent  decis- 
ion of  the  courts,  it  is  shown  that  under  the  present 
contract  with  the  growers  the  Association  is  power- 
less to  carry  on  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organ- 
ized. In  accordance  with  these  views  President 
Kearney  calls  a  meeting  of  Association  members  to 
assemble  in  Armory  Hall,  Fresno,  at  10  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  January  4th,  to  consider  a  proposal  in- 
structing the  directors  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Association,  or  to  take  such  other  action  as  the  meet- 
ing may  deem  expedient.  Mr.  Kearney  adds  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  lease  proposal  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity this  meeting  affords  to  propose  something  bet- 
ter, and  that  they  will  utilize  the  intervening  time  in 
preparing  to  do  so.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
full  and  free  discussion  of  the  subject,  all  raisin  grow- 
ers, whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not,  are 
invited  to  attend.  This  will  give  opportunity  to  show 
forth  the  will  of  all  in  the  growing  interest  as  to 
further  co-operative  effort,  and  they  should  give  heed 
to  it.  ^ 

Prune  prospects  are  brightening  and  the  present 
feeling  will  no  doubt  have  an  effect  upon  the  disposi- 
tion to  plant,  which  should  be  wisely  directed  toward 
securing  large  prunes  from  soils  which  can  be  de- 
pended to  produce  them  by  virtue  of  their  depth, 
richness  and  assurance  of  adequate  moisture.  It  is 
announced  this  week  from  San  Jose  that  the  large 
demand  in  the  past  two  weeks,  together  with  the 
rapid  decrease  in  the  supply  and  the  centralizing  of 
the  crop  into  a  few  strong  hands,  has  caused  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  new  crop.  No  packer  in  Santa 
Clara  county  will  fill  an  order  for  Santa  Clara  goods 
below  3i  cents.  The  price  for  the  old  crop  is  also 
stronger,  though  the  poor  quality  and  the  big  lot  of 
fruit  now  being  dumped  on  the  Eastern  market 
serves  to  keep  the  price  down.  The  Association  an- 
nounces that  in  the  past  few  weeks  about  100  car- 
loads of  prunes  had  gone  abroad  and  that  there  was 
expected  a  demand  for  about  200  more.  All  this 
sounds  well  for  the  prune,  and  it  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  acreage  of  poor 
prunes,  or  prunes  in  poor  places,  is  constantly  being 
reduced  by  abandonment.  The  good  California  prune 
is  all  right. 

It  is  a  commercial  necessity  apparently  that  to 
make  some  lands  yield  anything  to  their  owners 
there  must  be  a  larger  supply  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  do  hard  work  at  prices  which  the  traffic 
will  bear.  It  is,  of  course,  delightful  to  think  of  a 
future  California  population  springing  from  the 
foundation  of  select  Americans  who  have  the  grit 
and  enterprise  to  come  so  far  and  establish  them- 
selves upon  the  American  family  plan.  But  though 
these  are  coming  in  considerable  number  they  can 
nearly  all  seem  to  find  something  easier  to  do  than 
to  grow  sugar  beets  at  the  factory  prices.  We  know 
no  way  by  which  owners  of  beet  lands  can  be  forced 
to  grow  beets  at  such  prices  nor  the  factory  owners 
be  forced  to  pay  more  for  beets  than  they  desire  to 
Consequently  there  arises  the  necessity  of  getting 
labor  which  will  enable  the  land  owners  to  meet  the 
factory  prices  either  by  direct  production  or  by 
lease  to  those  who  will  accept  what  there  is  in  the 
business.  It  is  announced  from  Stockton  that  a 
party  of  about  100  Greek  laborers  arrived  there 
from  Ogden  and  they  will  be  employed  on  the 
Naglee  Burke  tract,  near  Banta.  They  have  been 
cultivating  sugar  beets  in  Utah  and  are  said  to  be 
experts  in  that  work.  The  Burke  ranch  is  said  to 
be  planted  to  sugar  beets,  and  wishing  to  secure  the 
best  of  help,  the  foreigners  were  brought  from 
Ogden.  The  sugar  beet  industry  is  not  the  only  one 
which  absolutely  needs  a  labor  supply  at  living 
wages  and,  sentiment  aside,  it  must  have  it  or  lands 
and  improvements  must  lie  idle. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Barren  Almond  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  on  Howell  mountain  a 
number  of  twelve-year-old  Texas  Prolific  almond 
trees  which  have  only  borne  two  good  crops.  They 
bloom  well  and  sometimes  show  large  numbers  of 
nuts,  which  fall  off  when  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  We 
do  not  have  heavy  frosts  and  our  vineyard  has  never 
been  frosted  to  any  extent:  besides  the  almonds  an£ 
on  a  hillside.  Should  they  have  bitter  almonds 
among  them  ?  We  have  a  few  seedling  trees  which 
seem  to  bear  better.  Does  the  soil  need  a  fertilizer  ? 
Most  of  the  trees  are  heavily  wooded  and  perhaps 
thinning  out  might  help  them.  Would  heavy  and 
continuous  rains  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  cause 
the  nuts  to  fall  ? — Reader,  Lidell,  Napa  county. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  just  what 
causes  the  behavior  of  the  almond  trees  which  you 
describe.  It  is  quite  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  with  certain  varieties,  while  others  seem  to  be 
more  regular  in  bearing.  There  is  doubt  whether 
the  dropping  of  the  small  nuts  is  due  to  lack  of  pol- 
lenation  or  to  frost  injuries.  It  may  be  due  to  either 
and  each  may  operate  in  different  localities  or  both 
may  act  together.  It  is  certainly  true  that  some 
trees  have  been  caused  to  bear  regularly  by  the 
presence  of  other  varieties  blooming  at  the  same 
time.  If  your  seedling  trees  are  near  the  others 
and  bloom  at  about  the  same  time  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  blight  must  be  due  to  some  other  cause 
than  lack  of  pollenation,  but  if  they  are  too  distant 
the  budding-in  of  these  seedlings  into  the  unsatisfac- 
tory trees  might  improve  their  bearing.  It  is  true 
that  a  certain  amount  of  thinning  to  throw  more 
vigor  into  the  remaining  wood  might  have  a  good 
effect  in  producing  stronger  bloom.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  long  continued  rains  during  the  blooming  season 
are  unfavorable  for  setting  of  the  fruit.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  kind  of  fertilizer  would  improve  the 
bearing  of  the  trees  providing  they  are  fairly  healthy 
and  vigorous.  Heavy  frosts  are  not  necessary  to  in- 
jure the  fruit  of  the  almond,  and  vineyards  might 
escape  frost  injury  in  the  same  locality  where  the 
almond  would  suffer  because  the  almond  trees  are 
active  much  earlier  in  the  season  and  injury  might 
already  be  done  to  the  trees  before  new  growth  ap- 
pears upon  the  vines.  You  have  rather  a  difficult 
question  to  settle  in  the  behavior  of  the  trees,  and  a 
good  many  people  have  been  so  discouraged  by  the 
difficulty  that  the  trees  have  been  cut  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  as  not  profitable. 

Frost  and  Dew. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  is  frost  formed — in  the 
atmosphere  near  the  surface  and  deposited  as  frost, 
or  is  it  frozen  as  deposited  ?  Is  it  ever,  or  can  it  be, 
formed  after  being  deposited  as  dew  ?  Or  is  dew 
always  turned  into  ice  on  freezing  ?  Does  dew  depos- 
ited on  a  plant  aid  it  in  keeping  its  own  heat  ?  Is  a 
plant  covered  with  frost  more  likely  to  be  injured 
than  one  not  so  covered,  the  temperature  and  other 
conditions  being  the  same  ? — E.  C.  Cobdrn,  Loomis. 

Frost  is  formed  just  at  the  point  where  you  see  it. 
It  is  not  deposited.  The  same  is  true  of  dew.  When 
the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point  there  is  con- 
densation of  aqueous  vapor  on  available  surfaces  ; 
when  the  temperature  falls  to  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  immediately  at  those  surfaces  the  condensa- 
tion takes  the  form  of  frost.  It  is  not  formed  from 
dew.  Frozen  dew  is  ice,  just  as  any  other  frozen 
water  ;  frost  is  frozen  vapor. 

The  presence  of  dew  assists  the  plant  to  escape 
frost  injury,  just  as  does  the  presence  of  any  other 
water,  but  this  aid  is  limited  to  a  few  degrees  of 
temperature  for  a  short  time,  or  to  a  less  number  of 
degrees  for  a  longer  time.  The  fall  in  temperature 
may  be  so  great,  or  a  less  fall  so  long  in  duration, 
that  the  presence  of  water  avails  little  or  nothing,  so 
far  as  effect  on  the  plant  is  concerned. 

For  the  same  reason  a  plant  covered  with  frost  is 
less  likely  to  be  injured  than  one  not  so  covered. 
Frost  is  greatest  as  aqueous  vapor  is  greatest.  A 
certain  temperature  has  less  effect  on  the  plant  when 
this  is  the  case.  Frost  injuries  are  greatest  in  dry 
air,  but  what  has  been  said  of  the  limited  protection 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  moisture  is  still  true. 

A  Shorter  Catechism. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  known  spray,  acid 
or  chemical  that  will  effectually  kill  poison  oak  ? 
Should  it  be  applied  now,  while  it  is  dormant,  or 
when  it  is  in  full  leaf  ?   Can  you  give  a  good  recipe 
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for  a  person  afflicted  with  poison  oak  that  will  re- 
duce the  swelling  in  the  shortest  possible  time  ?  Is 
it  injurious  to  whitewash  the  trunks  of  young  trees 
before  settiDg  out  in  the  orchard  ?  Does  leached 
wood  ashes  free  the  ammonia  from  hen  manure,  the 
same  as  unleached  ashes  ? — Subscriber,  Sonoma. 

We  know  no  way  to  clear  out  poison  oak  but  slash- 
ing in  summer,  burning  after  the  first  rains  and 
grubbing  out  the  roots.  We  know  no  chemical  which 
will  kill  it  without  killing  the  land  also  for  some  time. 
We  know  that  several  of  the  poison  oak  remedies 
sold  at  the  drug  stores  are  satisfactory,  but  we  do 
not  know  which  is  best ;  we  only  used  one  at  a  time 
and  had  no  chance  for  comparison  ;  they  all  gave 
speedy  relief.  Whitewashing  young  trees  to  escape 
sunburn  is  a  good  practice,  but  a  wash  of  old  air- 
slaked  lime  is  safer  on  young  bark  than  freshly  slaked 
stone  lime.  Leached  wood  ashes  are  better  as  an 
absorbent  for  animal  manures  than  fresh  ashes. 

Transplanting  Old  Trees  Not  Approved. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  in  my  orchard  some  4 J 
acres  of  very  old  peach  trees  which  should  be  re- 
placed though  they  still  bear  well.  Immediately  ad- 
joining these  is  an  open  space,  about  $  acre,  just 
cleared  of  fig  trees.  My  orchard  of  20  acres  is  in  17- 
foot  squares. 

I  propose  firstly  to  plant  this  open  space  with 
yearling  trees  in  proper  position  and  then  half  way 
between  each  tree,  i.  e.  8i  feet,  to  place  similar  trees 
so  that  on  the  same  ground  I  have  a  large  number  of 
extra  trees.  Early  next  fall,  or  even  that  of  1903, 
the  old  peach  trees  adjoining  would  be  grubbed  out 
and  the  ground  plowed  and  subsoiled;  and  in  the 
dormant  period  the  extra  trees  mentioned  would  be 
transplanted  to  permanently  take  their  place.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  distance  of  removal  is  only 
a  few  yards  and  the  work  would  be  done  as  careful 
and  speedily  as  possible.  My  object  is  of  course  to 
harvest  the  crop  of  the  old  trees  while  the  young  ones 
are  coming  into  bearing. 

Stated  briefly,  my  question  is:  Can  a  tree  of  one 
or  two  years  (counting  from  first  planting  out,  not 
from  nursery  graft)  be  transplanted  a  short  distance 
with  safety,?  Of  course  sufficient  extra  trees  would 
be  provided  to  allow  for  failures,  and  during  the 
whole  time  they  would  be  carefully  irrigated,  culti- 
vated and  manured. — Alfred  Benham,  Penryn. 

We  would  not  do  it.  The  best  tree  to  plant  in  the 
foothills  especially  is  a  yearling,  and  not  an  over- 
grown yearling  either.  Under  exceptionally  favor- 
able conditions  and  care  your  plan  might  work  out 
right,  but  the  chances  are  against  it.  If  you  should 
be  tempted  to  leave  the  trees  until  1903  those  in  per- 
manent place  would  be  dwarfed  and  the  ones  to  be 
moved  would  not  be  worth  moving.  Even  planting 
as  you  propose  for  one  year  would  be  unadvisable  for 
many  reasons.  Why  not  plant  out  the  fig  clearing 
now  just  as  you  intend  it  to  remain  and  replant  the 
old  orchard  later.  If  the  old  trees  are  still  bearing 
well  and  of  good  variety  head  them  back  well  and  re- 
new the  tops;  the  peach  renews  its  youth  by  such 
treatment. 

Peaches  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the 
best  variety  of  peaches  for  drying  and  also  the  best 
variety  of  cling  for  canning  ? — H.  P.  Penniman,  Wal- 
nut Creek. 

The  Muir  is  the  most  widely  grown  drying  peach; 
but  since  clings  are  coming  into  such  wide  favor  both 
for  drying  and  canning,  these  varieties  are  gaining 
on  the  Muir  and  other  yellow  freestones.  Perhaps 
no  one  yellow  cling  is  more  widely  popular  at  present 
than  Seller's  Golden,  but  the  Tuskena,  Phillips,  Run- 
yon's  Orange  and  Levy's  Late  are  all  good  yellow 
clings  acceptable  to  canners  and  covering  several 
weeks  in  their  period  of  ripening. 

Black  Knot  of  the  Vines. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  you  a  young  rooted  vine 
with  a  peculiar  swelling  near  the  ground.  What  is 
it  ?— Grower,  Santa  Clara  county. 

The  disease  is  what  is  known  as  black  knot  of  the 
vine — probably  identical  with  the  crown  knot  or  root 
knot  of  fruit  trees.  The  conditions  under  which  it 
occurs  are  not  fully  understood.  The  proper  treat- 
ment consists  in  removing  the  wart  or  excrescence 
and  painting  the  wound  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  prevents  its  reappearance  at  the  same  spot, 
although  other  similar  knots  may  appear  on  adjacent 
places,  and  should  then  be  removed  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  keep  a  lookout  at  least  once  a 
year  for  the  appearance  of  the  knots  and  to  remove 
them  before  they  reach  excessive  size.  If  not  re- 
moved and  properly  treated  they  are  likely  to  enlarge 


so  greatly  as  to  weaken,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
kill  the  vine  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Empty  Pecans. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  pecan  trees  ?  I  enclose  you  by  mail 
some  specimens.  There  are  three  trees  along  the 
bank  of  a  small  ditch.  One  has  a  few  nuts  of  good 
quality,  but  the  other  two  trees  have  only  nuts  like 
sample  I  send.  Why  is  it  ? — M.  L.  P.,  Fowler,  Fresno 
county. 

There  is  no  disease  in  evidence.  The  nuts  are  well 
formed,  but  have  no  kernels.  The  trees  are  there- 
fore valueless  except  for  shade  or  ornament.  Fail- 
ure to  fill  the  shells  is  apparently  a  weakness  of  the 
variety.  The  failure  could  hardly  be  charged  to  local 
conditions  because  one  tree  behaves  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  only  recourse  would  be  to  top  graft 
the  bad  trees  with  scions  from  the  good  one. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Annual  Review  by  the  California  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  beginning;  that  the  year  was 
one  of  large  yields  and  generally  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions. A  fair  crop  was  harvested  and  marketed  at  sat- 
isfactory figures.  Farmers  made  money,  both  because 
of  the  excellent  weather  conditions  and  good  markets. 
Shipments  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits  during  the  season  of 
1901  were  estimated  at  170,000,000  pounds.  Some  of  the 
details  of  the  growing  season  follow  : 

Oranges  of  excellent  quantity  were  plentiful  in  Janu- 
ary, and  the  crop  had  not  been  seriously  injured  by 
frosts.  Almonds  and  peaches  were  in  bloom  by  the  4th 
of  February,  and  cherries  and  apricots  were  blossoming 
by  the  25th.  Several  thousand  acres  of  grain  were 
washed  out  by  the  heavy  rains  during  February.  Decid- 
uous fruit  trees  were  in  full  bloom  by  the  4th  of  March, 
and  work  had  commenced  in  the  hop  fields.  Wheat  had 
commenced  heading  out  by  March  18. 

Frosts  early  in  April  caused  great  damage  to  decidu- 
ous fruits,  and  severe  hail  storms  injured  fruit  trees 
Haying  commenced  about  the  15th,  and  cherries  and 
strawberries  were  shipped  from  the  Sacramento  valley. 
Olive  picking  was  in  progress  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Diego  by  the  22d  of  April,  and  vineyards  were  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Severe  frosts  on  the  26th  and  27th  in 
the  coast  and  bay  sections  injured  nearly  all  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruits  and  grapes. 

Grain  harvest  commenced  in  portions  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  about  the  15th  of  May.  Peaches,  cherries 
and  apricots  were  being  shipped  before  the  close  of  May 
from  Yolo  and  Solano  counties.  Conditions  thus  far  had 
been  favorable  for  citrus  fruits  and  walnuts. 

High  temperatures  prevailed  early  in  June,  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  grain  and  hay.  Heavy  frosts  about  June 
12th  damaged  corn,  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables  in 
portions  of  the  northern  counties,  but  did  not  injure 
fruits.  Rapid  progress  was  made  toward  the  close  of 
the  month  in  harvesting  grain  and  hay.  Prospects  were 
good  for  the  largest  crop  of  sugar  beets  ever  gathered  in 
southern  California.  The  vineyardists  in  portions  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  reported  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
older  grape  vines,  and  the  three  preceding  dry  years 
were  given  as  the  cause.  Abnormally  high  temperatures 
prevailed  throughout  the  State  at  the  close  of  June,  but 
caused  no  material  damage  to .  crops.  Fires  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  destroyed  many  large  fields  of  grain  and 
much  pasturage. 

During  the  month  of  July  conditions  were  very  favor- 
able for  maturing  the  grain  and  deciduous  fruit  crops 
and  for  the  growth  of  sugar  beets,  hops,  corn,  beans  and 
vegetables.  Harvesting  and  threshing  progressed  rap- 
idly, and  large  crops  of  grain  and  hay  were  gathered, 
both  of  excellent  quality.  The  yield  of  apricots  and 
prunes  was  generally  below  average  and  other  deciduous 
fruits  were  not  proving  as  good  crops  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. Apples  were  looking  well  and  gave  promise  of  a 
heavy  crop.  Grape  picking  had  commenced  in  some 
sections  before  the  end  of  July  and  the  vineyards  were 
in  good  condition. 

Extreme  heat  during  the  early  part  of  August  seri- 
ously injured  Tokay  grapes,  but  improved  the  condition 
of  other  fruits  and  benefited  the  fruit  drying  interests. 
The  heavy  crops  of  grain,  hay  and  fruit  in  the  central 
and  northern  sections  were  greatly  endangered  by  the 
lack  of  shipping  facilities  caused  by  the  San  Francisco 
labor  troubles,  and  in  some  places  the  loss  on  perishable 
fruit  was  quite  serious.  Very  light  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  were  harvested  in  southern  California.  Cooler 
weather  toward  the  close  of  August  retarded  the  ripen- 
ing of  grapes  and  late  deciduous  fruits.  Hops,  beans  and 
sugar  beets  were  being  harvested  and  all  were  yielding 
excellent  crops. 

Nearly  normal  weather  conditions  prevailed  during 
the  month  of  September.  In  a  few  exposed  places  light 
frosts  injured  potatoes,  beans  and  vegetables  to  some  ex- 
tent during  the  first  week  of  the  month,  and  heavy  rains 
toward  the  close  caused  some  damage  to  grain  in  sacks, 
unbaled  hay,  beans  and  hops.  There  was  an  unusually 
heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  mountain  districts  on  the  23rd 
and  24th.  Raisin  drying  progressed  satisfactorily,  and, 
as  ample  warnings  of  rain  were  given,  the  damage  to 
the  crop  was  very  light.  Shipments  of  grain  and  hay 
were  greatly  retarded  by  the  labor  troubles  at  San 
Francisco,  and  immense  quantities  of  grain  were 
stacked  up  along  the  railroad  tracks.  The  season  prac- 
tically closed  without  disastrous  nothers,  and  with  the 
desired  early  fall  rains. 

The  temperature  during  October  was  considerably 
above  normal,  and  from  the  10th  to  12th  extremely 
warm  weather  prevailed  in  the  coast  and  bay  sections. 


The  rainfall  during  the  month  was  slightly  above  nor- 
mal, and  in  southern  California  it  was  the  heaviest  for 
several  years  during  October.  Grain,  hay,  beans  and 
late  grapes  were  considerably  damaged  by  rain,  but 
other  crops  were  benefited  and  pasturage  was  greatly 
improved.  Fires  caused  considerable  damage  in  the 
timber  lands  about  Pacific  Grove  and  Salinas  and  de- 
stroyed many  acres  of  grazing  lands  in  other  places. 
Apples  were  yielding  a  better  crop  than  for  several 
years.  Walnut  harvest  was  progressing,  with  excellent 
results.  Prospects  continued  good  for  a  large  crop  of 
oranges  and  olives.  The  raisin  crop  was  nearly  all  cured 
and  moving  to  packing  houses.  An  immense  crop  of 
celery  was  being  raised  along  the  Santa  Ana  river  in 
Orange  county.  The  season  for  grain,  beans  and  sugar 
beets  practically  closed  in  most  sections  during  the  latter 
part  of  October,  and  excellent  returns  were  the  rule. 
Plowing,  seeding  and  tree  pruning  were  in  progress  in 
many  places. 

The  temperature  and  rainfall  during  the  month  of 
November  were  both  above  normal,  and  conditions  were 
very  favorable  for  securing  the  outstanding  crops.  The 
raisin  season  closed  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Through  the  timely  warnings  from  the  section  center, 
the  crop  was  well  protected  from  the  frequent  rains,  and 
the  loss  is  quite  insignificant.  The  season  was  a  very 
successful  one,  the  yield  being  fully  up  to  the  average  in 
many  places  and  the  quality  of  the  raisins  superior. 
Oranges  were  being  gathered  and  shipped  in  consider- 
able quantities;  the  yield  was  about  average  and  the 
quality  excellent.  Olive  picking  and  pickling  were  in 
progress.  Early  wheat  was  in  excellent  condition  and 
making  rapid  growth.  The  soil  was  in  good  condition 
and  farmers  were  engaged  in  plowing  and  seeding. 
Some  sections  reported  that  the  grain  acreage  would 
probably  exceed  that  of  last  year.  New  grass  was 
abundant,  and  stock  were  in  good  condition.  Beans 
were  not  badly  damaged  by  rain,  as  had  been  reported, 
and  the  crop  turned  out  very  fair. 

The  first  week  in  December  was  marked  by  unusually 
high  temperatures,  and  followed  by  cold  weather,  severe 
frosts,  fogs  and  rain,  continuing  until  about  the  20th. 
The  cooler  weather  was  beneficial  in  checking  too  rapid 
development  of  fruit  buds.  Oranges  not  protected  by 
smudging  and  fire  baskets  were  considerably  damaged 
by  frost,  but  as  ample  warning  had  been  given,  the  loss 
was  comparatively  light.  Young  orange  orchards,  nurs- 
ery stock  and  vegetables  were  badly  damaged.  Grain 
and  green  feed  continue  in  excellent  condition.  Dry, 
northerly  winds  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  December, 
absorbing  much  of  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  causing 
farmers  great  uneasiness,  particularly  in  the  southern 
districts.  On  the  27th  an  unusually  severe  "Santa 
Ana  "  or  dust  storm  occurred  throughout  southern  Cali- 
fornia, accompanied  by  high  winds,  causing  great  dam- 
age. Oranges  were  blown  from  the  trees  and  many  trees 
were  uprooted.  This  report  closes  too  early  for  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  losses  sustained. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  30. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  December  31,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.06 

16.13 

20.68 

17  44 

58 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

9.66 

8  81 

10  42 

68 

36 

.00 

5.98 

7.68 

7.33 

66 

36 

San  Francisco  

.00 

5.80 

7.22 

1J  116 

72 

44 

.00 

2.17 

5  43 

6  58 

62 

30 

.00 

1  34 

2  3! 

1  88 

62 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

4.56 

10.20 

6  24 

74 

38 

.00 

2.46 

6.79 

7. 19 

80 

40 

00 

.77 

1.73 

3  04 

76 

42 

.00 

.22 

.02 

1  71 

74 

32 

A  New  Year's  Greeting  From  the  Friend  of  the 
"  White  Slave." 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  little 
space  in  your  next  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
to  openly  express  my  gratitude  for  the  assistance 
rendered  to  the  widow  of  the  "White  Slave;"  to 
those  of  your  readers  whose  generosity  helped  us  to 
let  the  poor  woman  return  to  her  relatives' in  the 
East,  and  not  go  empty  handed,  and  to  you  for  mak- 
ing this  result  possible?  I  am  an  old  subscriber. 
You  can  find  my  name  on  your  books  for  the  year 
1874,  but  I  can  truthfully  state  that,  during  all  the 
years  in  which  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  was  a  wel- 
come weekly  arrival  at  my  house,  this  representa- 
tive agricultural  publication  has  never  disappointed 
me,  no  matter  which  of  its  departments  I  choose  to 
consult.  And  while,  just  lately,  you  allotted  me  a 
corner  in  its  literary  department  for  a  charitable 
purpose,  I  knew  also  that  I  would  not  appeal  in 
vain.  Believe  me,  I  desire  to  express  again  my 
thanks  and  my  best  wishes  for  a  continuous  life  of 
usefulness  for  your  excellent  paper  for  all  time  to 
come. — Eliza,  Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  county. 

WROUGHT  iron  pipe  4  inches  diameter  on  the  in- 
side has  about  1  square  foot  of  inside  surface  to  each 
foot  of  length,  and  will  weigh  about  10$  pounds  per  foot. 

It  takes  7J  pounds  coal,  15  pounds  of  dry  wood  or  two 
quarts  of  fuel  oil  to  evaporate  one  cubic  foot  of  water. 

A  60  h.  p.  engine  will  use  about  seventy  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  ten  hours. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Mr.  Roedinij's  Studies  in  Turkey. 

At  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Institute  last  week  Mr. 
George  C.  Roeding  gave  an  outline  of  his  trip  to 
Smyrna  and  what  he  saw  there.  After  describing  in 
a  very  interesting  manner  his  experiences  as  a  trav- 
eler in  Turkey,  he  proceeded  with  horticultural  ob- 
servations as  follows: 

In  Smyrna. — It  will  take  too  long  a  time  and  more 
space  than  this  paper  will  permit  to  go  into  details 
regarding  my  many  experiences  in  connection  with 
the  obtaining  of  the  desired  information.  The  ig- 
norance of  the  people  in  general  on  this  subject, 
which  has  been  known  and  practiced  in  this  Asia 
Minor  country  for  over  one  thousand  years,  is  some- 
thing which  surprises  and  amazes  one  more  than 
anything  else.  The  public  in  general  and  the  owners 
of  the  fig  orchards  know  that  no  Smyrna  figs  can  be 
obtained  without  the  agency  of  the  fig  insect;  but  in 
what  manner  this  insect  benefits  the  figs,  or  how  it 
propagates,  is  a  subject  to  which  they  have  given  no 
thought.  After  making  this  long  and  hurried  trip 
of  9000  miles  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  informa- 
tion above  mentioned,  I  was  informed  by  men  who 
were  supposed  to  know  something  of  this  subject 
that  I  had  arrived  too  late  to  observe  the  methods 
followed  in  carrying  out  this  work.  You  can  readily 
understand  how  disheartened  I  felt,  so  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  investigate  for  myself,  engaged  a  cab, 
and  with  a  guide  made  a  trip  throughout  the  suburbs 
of  Smyrna;  and  after  traveling  around  for  a  number 
of  hours  found  a  Capri  fig  tree  growing  in  a  group  of 
Bardajics,  near  an  old  Roman  aqueduct,  the  figs  on 
which  were  in  perfect  condition,  none  of  the  insects 
having  commenced  to  emerge.  On  inquiry  I  learned 
that  the  climate  of  the  interior  where  the  figs  were 
grown  was  practically  the  same  as  on  the  coast,  so 
that  I  felt  highly  elated  over  my  find,  for  I  knew  if 
this  was  the  case  I  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  carry 
on  my  investigations. 

The  Fio  Region. — The  fig  orchards  proper  are 
located  in  what  is  known  as  the  Meander  valley, 
starting  about  50  miles  from  Smyrna  and  extending 
along  the  lower  foothills  of  this  valley  for  125  miles, 
and  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  Capri  figs  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  the  various 
towns  along  the  Ottoman  Railway  as  merchandise, 
the  price  this  year  being  one  piastre  per  oke.  A 
piastre  is  about  4}  cents  and  an  oke  is  2.83  pounds. 
In  the  year  1898,  when  nearly  all  the  Smyrna  fig 
orchards  were  almost  cut  down  to  the  ground  in  this 
valley,  due  to  the  very  severe  frosts,  and  all  the 
winter  Capri  figs  were  frozen,  it  was  necessary  to 
import  the  Capri  figs  required  for  the  fertilization  of 
the  Smyrna  figs  from  the  islands  about  the  coast  of 
Smyrna,  and  they  brought  the  enormous  figure  of  50 
piastres  an  oke,  or  about  $1.25  per  pound.  It  will 
be  understood  from  this  how  important  the  subject 
of  caprification  is  considered  to  be  in  order  to  develop 
a  crop  of  Smyrna  figs.  Though  the  inhabitants  are 
ignorant  of  the  entire  subject,  still  they  are  fully 
aware  that  without  this  little  insect  they  can  expect 
no  figs.  Their  methods  of  handling  their  orchards 
are,  to  say  the  least,  very  crude.  No  systematic 
pruning  is  practiced,  as  this  takes  too  much  time, 
and  is  too  much  work,  and  the  only  pruning  which  is 
done  is  the  removal  of  such  branches  as  may  inter- 
fere with  cultivation.  The  trees  as  a  rule,  particu- 
larly the  old  ones,  are  in  very  bad  condition,  due  to 
the  slack  methods  of  handling  them,  and  a  tree  which 
has  reached  forty  years  is  at  the  end  of  its  pro- 
ductive period. 

Other  Products. — Although  the  fig  industry  is 
one  of  the  important  industries  of  this  valley,  the 
average  product  in  good  seasons  running  from  25,000 
to  30,000  tons,  it  is  also  very  rich  in  many  other 
products  outside  of  the  figs,  a  number  of  which  are 
fully  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  fig  busi- 
ness. Among  them  there  might  be  mentioned  cotton, 
tobacco,  opium,  licorice  and  valonia.  The  climate  of 
this  particular  valley,  as  well  as  other  valleys  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Smyrna,  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  with  the  exception 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  hot  in  the  summer,  although  it 
is  very  often  considerably  colder  in  the  winter  than 
it  is  here.  The  same  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  thrive  and  grow  to  advantage  here,  are  found 
to  be  indigenous  in  Smyrna.  The  production  of 
raisins  is  enormous;  and,  although  there  are  some 
wine  grapes  cultivated,  the  largest  acreage  is  de- 
voted to  the  growing  of  the  Sultana,  their  Sultana 
being  identical  with  our  Thompson's  Seedless — in  fact 
the  latter  variety  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
Sultana  of  Asia  Minor.  The  combined  product  of 
Sultana  raisins,  all  of  which  are  bleached,  from  the 
valleys  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Smyrna  and  the 
islands  off  the  coast  amounts  to  from  40,000  to  50,000 
tons  annually. 

Licorice. — The  licorice  business  is  another  im- 
portant industry  well  worth  attention  in  this  State. 
All  the  licorice  produced  in  that  country,  as  well  as 
in  Syria  and  southern  Russia,  is  exported  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  combined  product  of  these 
countries  as  I  learned  amounts  to  30,000  tons  and 


over  annually,  which  sells  in  the  New  York  market 
at  $50  per  ton.  Our  river  bottom  lands,  particularly 
where  the  soil  is  loose  and  alluvial,  is  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  this  root,  which  grows,  after  once  estab- 
lished, just  as  easily  as  alfalfa.  The  method  of  hand- 
ling this  crop  in  Smyrna  is  simply  to  take  the  roots 
out  in  the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  place  them  in  large 
ricks,  where  they  are  allowed  to  dry  out,  and  remain 
until  the  following  fall,  when  they  are  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  where  all  the  refining  of  the  product 
is  done. 

Oak  Cups.— Another  industry,  which  is  really  of 
greater  importance  to  the  United  States,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  article  of  commerce  known  to  the  trade 
as  "valonia."  This  is  the  product  of  a  variety  of 
oak,  known  botanically  as  Quercus  acgilops,  and  is 
found  growing  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Meander 
valley  and  in  the  higher  tablelands  200  to  400  miles 
from  Smyrna.  The  cups  from  these  oaks  are  used 
for  tanning  purposes.  They  are  of  enormous  size, 
running  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
trees  are  found  growing  wild  in  the  districts  named 
and  are  usually  the  property  of  the  peasants,  the 
trees  passing  from  one  generation  to  another,  al- 
though the  owners  may  not  have  possession  of  the 
land  on  which  they  grow.  The  trees  bring  all  the 
way  from  $2  to  $4  apiece,  the  product  of  course  be- 
ing dependent  on  the  size  of  the  tree.  The  annual 
product,  so  a  valonia  merchant  informed  me  in 
Smyrna,  averages  from  40,000  to  60,000  English  tons 
annually,  valued  at  $50  per  ton  in  the  markets  of 
London.  A  large  quantity  of  this  product  is  ex- 
ported to  Italy  and  Russia,  but  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  shipped  to  England.  It  is  due  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  tannin  in  these  oak  cups  that  the  high 
grade  Russian  leather  and  other  fine  leathers  in 
Europe  are  manufactured.  I  understand  that  large 
quantities  of  this  product  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States  from  London  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  for 
which  our  American  tanners  pay  a  very  high  figure, 
having  for  some  time  realized  the  value  of  this  article 
for  tanning  purposes,  but  having  only  recently 
learned  where  the  article  came  from  and  what  it  was. 
No  industry  affords  such  a  grand  future  for  develop- 
ment in  my  opinion  as  this  particular  one,  for  tanning 
bark  is  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer,  as  well  as 
more  expensive  yearly,  so  the  development  of  this 
industry  is  the  natural  sequence  of  the  furtherance 
of  all  industries  in  modern  times  where  the  object  in 
view  is  not  to  destroy  the  article,  which  produces  a 
product,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  with  the  trees 
(which  produce  our  tanning  bark  now)  but  to  have 
something  which,  instead  of  losing  its  value  through 
the  production  of  an  article  of  commerce,  increases 
in  value  with  age  through  the  larger  production  of 
its  valuable  product. 

Smyrna  Melons. — Smyrna,  as  you  know,  is  noted 
for  its  melons,  but  I  can  say  to  you  frankly  that  the 
melons  are  far  inferior  to  our  own,  for  the  reason 
that  no  care  is  taken  to  select  the  seeds,  so  that  the 
melons,  instead  of  improving,  are  degenerating;  and 
to  a  Californian,  who  knows  what  good  melons  are, 
the  Smyrna  product  seems  very  inferior  indeed. 
Peaches,  pears,  apricots,  nectarines — in  fact,  all  the 
varieties  of  fruits  which  are  found  growing  here,  in- 
cluding oranges  and  lemons — are  found  to  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  the  valleys  near  Smyrna,  and  with  a 
better  form  of  government  and  with  a  more  energetic 
and  diligent  people,  this  country  would  prove  to  be 
an  active  competitor  to  California  in  the  production 
and  export  of  this  class  of  fruit. 

Where  California  Stands. — Young  as-California 
is,  she  undoubtedly  leads  the  world  to-day  in  the  fruit 
business.  Not  alone  Asia  Minor,  but  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  100 
years  behind  California  in  all  modern  methods  of 
handling  the  fruit  business.  The  white  fly  is  ruining 
the  olive  industry  in  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  Italy,  and 
its  depredations  are  gradually  extending  into  France. 
Pests  of  all  kinds  are  found  on  the  orange  trees, 
olive  and  deciduous  fruit  trees,  and  no  efforts  are 
made  to  eradicate  them.  Improvement  in  any  kind 
of  fruit  is  unknown,  and  no  change  is  made  in  methods 
of  culture.  The  son  does  as  his  father  did  before 
him  and  never  questions  but  that  his  methods  were 
correct. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  California  has  a  grand  fu- 
ture in  the  fruit  business,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
lines,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  for  with  the 
energy  and  intelligence  which  have  always  accom- 
panied our  people  in  any  work  of  this  kind  in  which 
they  engage,  combined  with  a  climate  which  cannot 
be  equaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  our  Eastern  brothers  must 
succumb  to  that  inevitable  law,  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  brought  about  by  their  lack  of  energy,  in- 
telligence and  of  progressiveness,  which  even  their 
cheap  labor  cannot  obviate. 


The  Walnut  Disease. 

By  E.  G.  Wake  of  Garden  Grove,  Orange  County,  at  the 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Rivera. 

I  refer  to  the  disease  that  makes  the  black  spots 
on  the  nuts.  We  have  found  that  if  diseased  nuts 
were  planted  in  the  nursery,  they  were  sure  to  pro- 
duce diseased  trees. 

In  the  Nursery. — Diseased  nuts  will  come  up  in 


about  half  the  time  sound  ones  will.  Very  soon  after 
the  sprout  comes  up  the  disease  makes  its  appear- 
ance close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  First,  a 
water  blister  forms  just  under  the  bark,  then  turns 
dark,  and  the  tissue  of  the  new  growth  is  de- 
stroyed. 

If  the  first  shoot  that  comes  up  is  not  a  very  strong 
one,  it  soon  dies,  in  which  case  the  nut  sends"  up  two 
or  three  new  sprouts,  one  of  which  usually  survives 
the  second  attack  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  eats  into  the  pith  of  the  young  tree: 
but,  if  thrifty,  the  new  wood  will  grow  around  the 
diseased  place  and  leave  a  hollow  spot. 

As  the  tree  grows,  the  disease  attacks  it  in  new 
places  on  the  body  and  leaves  scars  which  can  be 
easily  detected  by  close  examination.  The  disease 
attacks  the  leaves  of  the  tree  also. 

The  disease  in  the  nursery  does  not  seem  to  stunt 
the  tree.  The  largest  trees  in  the  nursery  are  often 
produced  from  diseased  nuts. 

In  Grafting  or  Budding. — In  grafting  or  budding 
on  a  strong  diseased  seedling,  the  bud  or  graft  will 
grow  just  as  well  as  one  on  a  sound  seedling.  We 
have  had  buds  or  grafts  grow  14  feet  in  one  season, 
put  on  diseased  trees,  but  the  bud  or  graft  would 
have  the  disease  also.  The  tree  is  in  the  poorest 
condition  to  resist  the  attack  of  this  bacteria  disease 
when  the  new  growth  is  soft  and  feels  sticky. 

If  one  cuts  into  the  diseased  part  with  one's  bud- 
ding knife,  and  uses  the  knife  without  cleaning  on  the 
new  sound  wood,  it  is  very  liable  to  start  the  disease 
where  cut. 

Disease  Carried  by  Irrigation. — Contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  many  walnut  growers  that  water  does 
not  spread  and  carry  the  disease,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  by  investigation  and  experiment, 
that  irrigation  water  is  one  of  the  sources  that  has 
spread  the  disease. 

We  use  water  to  irrigate  raised  by  pump  from  an 
artesian  well.  We  have  a  flume  that  conveys  the 
water  to  one  walnut  nursery  which  passes  under 
some  old  walnut  trees  that  have  the  disease.  After 
the  flume  has  been  dry  for  a  few  days,  let  the  first 
water  that  runs  through  this  flume  settle  around  a 
few  nursery  trees.  The  trees  so  wet,  when  they  take 
a  new  growth,  will  have  the  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  let  the  water  run  through 
the  flume  into  the  alfalfa  first,  then  irrigate  the 
nursery,  we  find  no  bad  result.  We  have  done  this 
repeatedly  with  the  same  results,  until  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  water,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  disease,  spreads  it.  In  order  to  get  further  evi- 
dence in  this  matter,  I  have  spent  considerable  time 
the  past  summer  looking  up  walnut  orchards  that 
have  never  been  irrigated.  I  have  found  with  one 
exception  that  they  have  not  developed  near  as  much 
disease  as  the  irrigated  orchards  had. 

I  found  one  orchard  of  twelve  acres,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  an  irrigated  district,  with  irri- 
gated orchards  on  every  side.  It  is  hard  to  find  any 
disease  in  the  orchard,  except  a  little  in  the  outside 
rows  next  to  the  irrigated  orchards.  The  owner 
says  that  it  has  never  been  irrigated  except  by  over- 
flow of  water  from  adjoining  orchards  into  the  out- 
side rows.  There  is  where  we  found  the  disease.  I 
will  say  the  nearby  orchards  had  the  disease.  All 
this  has  convinced  us  that  irrigation  water  spreads 
the  disease.  We  would  not  have  it  understood  by  this 
that  we  do  not  advocate  irrigating  walnut  orchards. 
We  do,  and  think  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  large 
nut  and  good  yield.  The  orchards  that  were  not  irri- 
gated we  found  did  not  produce  the  owners  as  large 
crops  as  the  irrigated  ones. 

Treatment. — The  next  question  is  how  to  fight  the 
disease  and  save  our  nuts  ?  Prof.  Pierce  of  Santa 
Ana  says  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the 
only  thing  found  thus  far  to  be  beneficial.  We  ex- 
pect to  try  it  this  winter  ;  put  it  on  with  a  power 
sprayer  in  time  and  manner  Prof.  Pierce  may  ad- 
vise. 

He  says  in  one  orchard  it  saved  the  loss  of  half  the 
nuts.  They  sprayed  every  other  row,  and  when  these 
nuts  were  gathered  it  was  found  that  there  were 
twice  as  many  bad  nuts  on  the  unsprayed  trees  as 
there  were  on  those  that  were  sprayed. 


FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


Distribution  of  California  Fruits. 

By  Mr  A  H.  Naftzger,  President  of  the  Southern  California 
Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Probably  in  no  other  class  of  products  from  the 
soil  has  there  been  so  great  increase  in  volume  in 
recent  years  as  in  fruit  growing.  The  shipments 
from  California  orchards  alone  have  increased  from 
16,000  carloads  in  1890  to  more  than  66,000  carloads 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  more  than  400%  in  ten  years. 
The  census  reports  are  not  yet  complete,  but  the 
advance  bulletins  indicate  a  similar  increase  in  fruit 
growing  in  every  part  of  the  country.  As  for  in- 
stance, Delaware  shows  a  marked  increase  in  every- 
thing except  peaches,  ranging  from  an  increase  of 
40%  on  cherry  trees  up  to  nearly  1400%  in  prunes 
and  plums.  It  is  true  that  the  plums  and  prunes  in 
Delaware  are  still  in  limited  quantity,  although  the 
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increase  was  more  than  7000  bushels.  During  the 
same  period  the  increase  in  pears  in  that  State  was 
more  than  130,000  bushels.  Look  at  the  comparative 
figures  of  the  colder  State  of  Connecticut.  During 
the  decade  the  number  of  bearing  apple  trees  in- 
creased nearly  50%  ;  cherry  trees,  60%  ;  peach  trees, 
489%  ;  pear  trees,  43%,  and  plum  and  prune  trees 
over  1200%.  Like  Delaware,  some  of  these  products 
are  still  in  limited  quantites,  although  the  increase  is 
marked.  Fruit  growing  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
genius  of  the  people  in  seeking  new  lines  of  profitable 
industry,  but  more  particularly  by  the  consumptive 
demand  for  fruit.  The  luxuries  of  a  few  years  ago 
have  become  the  necessities  of  to-day.  With  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  population  no  breakfast, 
luncheon  nor  dinner  table  is  complete  without  fruits 
in  some  form.  There  was  a  time  when  the  delicious 
products  of  tree  and  vine  were  sought  for  by  the  rich 
to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth,  even  at  great 
cost,  but  with  the  vast  increase  in  production,  these 
fruits  must  seek  new  markets,  and  not  wait  to  be 
sought  for. 

Who  Will  Eat  All  the  Fruit? — Notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  California  fruits  over  most 
others  on  the  globe,  the  vast  increase  in  the  industry 
in  every  direction  causes  the  California  grower  to 
stop  and  inquire  what  of  the  future.  Where  is  he  to 
find  consumers,  and  how  ?  The  distribution  of  fruits 
is  but  another  term  for  marketing,  and  I  take  it  the 
committee  so  regarded  it  in  assigning  me  to  the  sub- 
ject. Thousands  of  growers  in  California  have  found 
that  they  can  overcome  all  difficulties  and  grow  the 
finest  fruits  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  how  to  con- 
vert them  into  money  at  profitable  figures  is  the 
ever-present  problem.  From  year  to  year  they  find 
that  they  must  have  more  consumers.  These  must 
be  created.  How  to  do  this  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  product  is  a  question  that 
will  tax  the  skill  of  all  the  growers,  That  every 
pound  of  fruit  grown  in  California  could  find  a  market 
profitable  to  the  producer  if  properly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  consumers  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  we  have  reached  the  limit 
of  profitable  production,  not  to  say  anything  about 
the  so-called  overproduction. 

What  is  Needed  ?— What  we  want  is  an  orderly 
distribution  of  our  fruit  into  the  markets  we  have, 
and  the  education  of  consumers  to  require  more  of  it. 
As  I  have  said  in  this  convention  before,  people  buy 
things  because  they  see  them,  and  because  they  are 
presented  in  an  attractive  form.  After  having  spent 
a  number  of  days  at  the  recent  Pan-American  Ex- 
position at  Buffalo,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  no  exhibit 
drew  more  attention  or  created  greater  interest 
than  that  of  California  fruits,  both  fresh  and  cured. 
The  beautiful  display  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  was 
an  unfailing  attraction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will 
bring  thousands  of  new  customers  for  these  products. 
It  will  surely  be  so  if  like  fruits  are  offered  in  the 
home  markets,  where  the  people  can  see  and  buy 
them.  Some  method  must  be  devised  by  which  these 
cured  fruits,  prepared  in  the  very  best  manner,  are 
put  on  exhibition,  and  sold  in  every  city  and  village 
over  the  country.  Thousands  of  people  who  seldom 
if  ever  buy  California  raisins,  prunes  and  other  cured 
or  fresh  fruits  would  become  regular  buyers  and 
consumers  of  them  if  they  were  brought  to  their  at- 
tention in  attractive  form,  and  at  prices  which  would 
net  the  producers  handsome  profits.  Furthermore, 
the  people  must  be  educated  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  delicious  and  health-giving  qualities 
of  these  fruits.  They  must  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  housewife,  the  steward  or  the  cook,  as  the 
case  may  be,  day  after  day.  As  to  cured  fruits,  I 
should  say  the  plan  of  putting  them  up  in  small,  at- 
tractive packages,  ready  for  market,  a  most  ex- 
cellent one,  provided  the  necessary  machinery  for 
distribution  of  them  is  put  in  motion.  And  every  one 
of  these  small  packages  should  be  accompained  by 
some  formulas  for  preparing  for  the  table,  or  some 
short,  crisp  statements  regarding  the  character  of 
the  fruit,  its  good  qualities,  etc.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary even  to  systematically  carry  these  packages 
and  sell  them  a  t  the  doorstep. 

Creating  a  Demand. — It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
we  cannot  depend  upon  a  spontaneous  demand  ;  we 
must  create  one.  Neither  can  we  depend  upon  the 
usual  channels  of  trade  for  the  proper  exploitation  of 
the  markets.  Nobody  except  the  man  whose  sweat 
and  toil  produced  the  fruit  has  enough  vital  interest 
in  the  product  to  push  it  constantly  into  consumption, 
unless  he  is  paid  for  doing  it.  People  in  trade  will  de- 
vote their  energies  to  the  article  that  is  easiest  to 
sell,  and  the  moment  demand  for  any  particular 
article  weakens,  they  turn  their  attention  to  some- 
thing else  out  of  which  a  more  ready  profit  can  be 
obtained.  There  will  follow  a  period  in  which  the 
particular  article  neglected  is  not  consumed  in  neces- 
sary quantities.  We  cannot  wait  for  people  to  buy 
our  fruits  as  they  buy  flour  and  meat  and  shoes — 
simply  of  necessity.  We  must  educate  them  to  re- 
quire our  products  all  the  time,  because  they  have  a 
taste  for  them. 

But,  you  ask,  how  can  all  this  be  done  ?  It  involves 
vast  detail  and  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
money.  It  will  surely  be  done,  if  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  that  it  will  pay,  but  the  individual  growers 
cannot  do  it.  He  cannot  afford  to  employ  agencies 
to  carry  his  product  and  put  it  before  the  people  in 


the  way  suggested.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I 
will  therefore  say  that  the  best  way  to  distribute 
our  fruits  is  to  get  them  together.  First,  the  inter- 
ests of  many  growers  must  be  consolidated.  If  you 
have  grown  weary  of  the  word  co  operation,  let  us 
call  it  by  the  more  modern  term  of  "  community  of 
interest." 

Community  Interests. — It  is  true  that  the  individ- 
ual grower  who  packs  his  own  product  for  market 
could  place  in  every  package  some  suitable  advertis- 
ing matter  that  would  interest  the  consumer  into 
whose  hands  it  might  fall,  and  probably  have  the 
effect  of  causing  him  to  buy  more  of  the  same  fruit. 
But  even  this  form  of  advertising  and  educating  the 
buyers  can  be  carried  on  more  systematically  and 
successfully  by  the  co-operation  of  the  many.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  many  thousand  small  packages  of 
seeded  raisins  given  away  by  the  people  of  Fresno  to 
visitors  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  thousands  of  new  customers  for 
their  seeded  raisins.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar 
with  the  methods  adopted  for  doing  this  work  of  dis- 
tribution, but  it  probably  fell  so  lightly  upon  the 
many  parties  at  interest  that  no  one  felt  the  ex- 
pense. 

Things  to  Do. — Last  year  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange  had  printed  half  a  million  circulars 
setting  forth  the  good  qualities  of  the  California 
lemon,  both  for  table  and  toilet ;  also  many  formulas 
for  the  use  of  the  lemon.  These  circulars  were  dis- 
tributed by  putting  them  into  the  boxes  as  they  were 
packed  for  shipment.  The  cost  of  this  to  any  one 
grower  among  the  hundreds  who  bore  the  expense 
was  so  slight  that  it  was  a  burden  to  no  one.  These 
are  but  suggestions  of  the  ways  that  could  be  em- 
ployed for  disseminating  information  and  creating  in- 
terest in  the  superior  qualities  of  our  fruits.  Having 
aroused  an  interest,  we  must  follow  with  supplies, 
prime  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity,  not  offer- 
ing spasmodically,  not  waiting  for  the  consumers  to 
call  on  the  retailers  and  they  in  turn  go  to  their  job- 
bers and  demand  these  fruits  ;  but  we  must  see  to  it 
that  they  are  always  in  their  proper  season  in  the 
hands  of  the  jobbers,  and  if  they  are  dilatory  about 
it  we  must  go  past  them  to  the  retailers.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  demand  upon  the  part  of  consumers, 
jobbers  will  be  very  willing  to  handle  them.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  the  great  dam- 
age and  loss  that  will  ensue  if  the  interest  in  any  of 
these  fruits  is  permitted  to  lag  during  their  proper 
season.  People  will  not  eat  twice  as  many  prunes  in 
January  because  they  did  not  eat  any  in  December. 
In  fact,  if  they  are  permitted  to  neglect  prunes  in 
December,  and  become  accustomed  to  some  substi- 
tute, it  may  take  half  or  all  of  January  to  get  them 
back  to  prunes.  The  work  of  advertising  which  I 
have  suggested  in  the  way  of  circulars,  formulas, 
etc.,  must  be  supplemented  by  personal  effort.  I  do 
not  ignore,  nor  do  I  underestimate,  the  value  of  ordi- 
nary channels  of  commerce  through  which  any  com- 
modity is  placed  upon  the  market,  but  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  these  usual  channels  are  not 
sufficient  for  our  uses.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
brokers,  jobbers,  retailers  and  speculators,  like  the 
forces  of  nature,  work  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance. In  other  words,  they  devote  their  attention 
to  the  thing  easiest  of  accomplishment.  Having  no 
particular  interest  nor  investment  in  the  production 
of  fruit,  they  will  deal  with  it  precisely  as  with  any 
other  commodity.  They  will  sell  it  when  there  is  a 
demand  for  it,  and  neglect  it  when  the  demand 
weakens.  As  a  consequence,  any  one  or  more  of  our 
fruits  may  any  time  disappear  from  the  markets  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Something  else,  or  even  noth- 
ing, may  be  substituted  for  it.  This  leads  me  to  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  if  fruit  growing  in  California 
is  to  be  permanently  successful,  we  must  sell  our 
products  through  agencies  of  our  own.  As  Presi- 
dent Bond  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  said  in  his 
annual  report :  "I  would  have  the  association  sell 
its  fruit  through  its  own  agencies."  So  thorough  is 
my  own  belief,  gained  by  observation  and  experience, 
that  this  is  of  prime  importance  that  I  place  it  ahead 
of  all  other  factors  in  the  problem  of  distribution.  If 
we  want  work  done  we  must  go  or  send.  Every 
other  great  business  undertaking  is  exploited  by  per- 
sonal and  executive  representatives.  Where  is  there 
another  industry  of  so  vast  extent  as  fruit  growing 
in  California  that  attempts  to  put  its  products  on 
the  market  through  agencies  established  for  other 
purposes,  or  with  mixed  interests  ?  It  has  been 
stated  upon  the  floor  of  this  convention  that  the 
fruit  products  of  California  have  reached  the  enor- 
mous valuation  of  $25,000,000  in  a  single  year.  Will 
any  grower  attempt  to  maintain  that  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  most  thor- 
ough system  of  distribution  ? 

Our  Own  Agents.— A  very  small  percentage  of 
this  great  sum  would  girdle  the  earth  with  the  best 
talent  obtainable,  devoted  solely  to  the  introduction 
of  California  fruits.  This  will  separate  the  work  of 
marketing  from  adverse  influences;  it  will  eliminate 
speculative  figures;  it  will  establish  permanent  chan- 
nels through  which  supplies  reach  the  consumer;  it 
will  equalize  distribution;  it  will  reduce  operating 
expenses;  it  will  strengthen  and  steady  prices.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  what  I  deem  a  sound  argument 
against  this  method.  If  you  will  excuse  what  may 
seem  somewhat  personal,  I  will  say  that  the  Southern 


California  Fruit  Exchange  has  its  own  office  in  thn 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  Sal- 
aried agents  and  assistants  in  these  offices  are  con- 
stantly keeping  our  fruits  before  the  attention  of  the 
jobbers  in  all  of  these  cities,  and  adjacent  territory. 
In  fact,  by  this  method  we  cover  every  jobbing  city 
in  the  United  States  and  extend  into  Canada  and 
Europe.  Through  these  agencies  we  are  marketing 
half  the  citrus  products  of  California  satisfactorily  to 
the  growers,  and  to  a  large  degree  steadying  the 
markets  for  the  other  half.  These  agencies  are  en- 
gaged exclusively  and  continuously  in  the  sale  of 
California  fruits.  They  are  not  talking  oranges  to- 
day, bananas  to-morrow,  baking  powder  the  next 
day,  and  so  on;  but  are  incessantly  urging  our  fruits 
upon  the  attention  of  the  jobber  and  the  wholesaler, 
and,  if  he  should  show  indifference  to  them,  they  go 
to  the  smaller  and  country  merchants  with  them. 

Results. — During  the  year  since  the  last  meeting 
of  this  convention,  we  have  sold  through  these 
agencies  over  11,000  carloads  of  citrus  fruits  for 
nearly  $9,000,000.  In  addition,  we  have  sold  for 
other  co-operative  organizations,  some  hundreds  of 
carloads  of  California  products.  This  we  have  done 
at  a  cost  of  but  3  cents  to  the  grower.  We  trans- 
acted this  large  business  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar 
from  bad  credits.  Covering  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  the  sales  of  $22,000,000  of  fruit,  our  total  losses 
from  bad  credits  have  been  one-fortieth  of  1%. 
These  facts  and  figures  are  cited  to  show  you  the 
method  I  advocate  is  practicable,  and  can  be  carried 
into  successful  execution.    It  is  not  a  dream. 

Pardon  me  for  repeating  what  I  have  said  fre- 
quently before  in  these  conventions;  that  California 
fruit  growers  ought,  and  I  believe  must,  establish 
control  and  maintain  their  own  agencies  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  products,  kept  free  from  the  shift- 
ing influences  of  speculation.  This  must  have  for  its 
sole  purpose  and  object  the  interest  and  success  of 
the  individual  grower.  These  agencies,  dominated 
alone  by  and  for  the  fruit  growers,  must  be  the  ever 
open  doors  through  which  the  products  of  our 
orchards  shall  be  borne  in  steady  but  well  regulated 
stream  into  every  market  of  the  world.  All  of  this 
can  be  done  by  a  combination  of  all,  with  small  cost 
to  all.  It  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  with- 
out combination. 


THE  APIARY. 


Abnormal  Swarming. 

Our  beekeepers  may  be  interested  in  parts  of  a 
paper  on  the  above  theme  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Barber  of 
Mancos  at  a  recent  assembling  of  Colorado  beekeep- 
ers. Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail  in  this 
State  and  the  methods  mentioned  may  be  suggestive. 

An  Early  Impression. — Until  last  year  I  should 
very  confidently  have  said  that  there  would  be  no 
excessive  swarming  if  bees  were  properly  managed, 
and  that  swarming  could  be  controlled  by  a  proper 
use  of  half-depth  Hoffman  frames  used  with  sections, 
letting  the  bees  fill  and  keep  them  over  winter.  Just 
before  alfalfa  bloom,  or  when  the  bees  begin  to  get 
crowded,  we  raised  the  small  super  and  put  sections 
between  it  and  the  brood  chamber,  being  careful  to 
have  the  queen  below.  The  bees  usually  go  to  work 
at  once  in  the  sections  and  continue  to  work  as  long 
as  the  honey  flow  continues.  We  seldom  have  more 
swarms  than  we  want,  and  get  good  honey  crops, 
while  our  neighbors  have  trouble  in  getting  the  bees 
started  in  sections  and  have  excessive  swarming  as 
hot  weather  comes  on. 

Newer  Experience. — Last  year,  however,  was  an 
exceptionally  hot  and  dry  season,  and  the  honey  flow 
was  scant  and  slow.  The  bees  simply  went  crazy, 
and  when  I  raised  the  extracting  supers  and  put  in 
sections  they  just  made  queen-cells  on  the  brood  in 
the  upper  story,  and  left  without  beginning  on  the 
sections  at  all.  We  began  as  usual,  having  swarms 
on  starters  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  but  usually 
the  swarms  would  come  out  again  the  next  day. 
Sometimes  they  would  loaf  in  the  hives  two  or  three 
days,  gnawing  off  the  starters,  but  doing  nothing 
else.  Sometimes  a  little  comb  would  be  built,  a  few 
eggs  deposited  and  queen-cells  started,  and  the 
swarm  would  come  out  again. 

Qld  Combs  Not  Good. — We  tried  hiving  on  old 
combs  and  on  full  sheets  of  foundation,  but  got  no 
better  results  than  with  starters.  I  exhausted  my 
ingenuity,  patience  and  resources  in  trying  to  satisfy 
them.  Near  the  end  of  the  season  I  began  killing 
every  queen  that  came  out  the  second  time,  and 
giving  her  bees  either  a  newly  hatched  queen  or  a 
frame  of  brood  with  a  good  queen-cell  the  next  day 
after  the  old  queen  was  destroyed.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  best  plan,  except  for  one  disadvantage.  I  have 
found  that  in  excessive  swarming  there  is  always  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  among  the  bees  and  that 
more  than  half  of  the  young  queens  are  lost  before 
they  begin  to  lay. 

Caging  the  Queen. — The  next  plan  was  to  cage 
the  old  queen  when  she  came  out  with  the  swarm  and 
keep  her  caged  for  a  few  days.  Usually  the  bees 
will  go  to  work  when  she  is  liberated,  at  least  mine  did; 
but  to  this  day  I  can't  say  positively  that  caging  the 
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queen  made  them  go  to  work.  They  may  have  been 
just  ready  to  get  over  their  swarming  fit,  and  might 
have  gone  to  work  soon  any  way.  I  did  not  try  that 
until  late  in  the  season,  but  if  I  ever  have  another 
experience  like  last  year's  I  shall  depend  upon  having 
swarms  on  starters  on  the  old  stand  with  a  caged 
queen.  In  a  small  apiary  I  should  kill  old  queens  and 
give  cells  or  newly  hatched  queens,  but  in  a  large 
apiary  the  loss  is  too  great,  as  not  more  than  one  in 
three  of  the  young  ones  will  get  to  laying. 

We  have  all  our  bees  in  shade  now,  and  believe  that 
we  shall  have  less  trouble.  My  home  apiary  is  in  a 
nice  grove,  and  last  year  when  nearly  all  the  other 
bees  were  crazy  we  had  but  little  more  than  the 
usual  swarming  there.  The  apiary  at  the  Kramer 
place  was  in  sunshine  most  of  the  day,  and  we  had 
only  three  colonies  that  did  not  swarm  at  all  at  that 
place,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  swarmed  from  once  to 
half  a  dozen  times  each.  This  year  we  have  not  had 
as  many  swarms  as  we  wanted,  but  about  the  same 
amount  of  honey — a  short  crop  in  both  cases. 

Honey  Conditions  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

A  correspondent  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  well 
known  as  "Rambler,"  gives  an  account  of  peculiar 
conditions  in  central  California.  He  writes  :  It  does 
not  take  a  great  amount  of  observation  in  central 
California  to  learn  soon  that  the  conditions  for  honey 
production  are  entirely  different  from  what  they  are 
in  Hie  older  and  more  familiar  fields  in  the  United 
States;  and,  furthermore,  the  conditions  are  very 
perplexing.  In  New  York,  where  I  first  learned  to 
sling  honey,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  portions  of  the  East, 
if  honey  comes  at  all  we  know  within  a  few  days  when 
the  flow  will  be  at  its  best,  and  we  can  prepare  our 
colonies  accordingly;  or,  in  other  words,  the  wide- 
awake beekeeper  will  have  his  dish  right  side  up  and 
will  catch  the  liquid.  It  is  the  same  in  the  sage  dis- 
tricts of  southern  California.  But  in  the  great  San 
Joaquin  valley  the  beeman  does  not  know  where  he  is 
at  half  of  the  time. 

Bloom  and  Swarm. — The  bees  start  in  very  nicely 
in  February  upon  the  almond  bloom,  and  then  through 
March  and  into  April  there  is  a  succession  of  fruit 
bloom;  and  just  as  the  colonies  begin  to  get  ready  to 
swarm,  and  do  swarm  sometimes,  there  comes  a 
dearth  of  honey;  and  all  through  May,  and  often 
through  June,  the  bees  use  up  what  little  surplus 
honey  they  have  gathered,  and,  unless  fed,  they 
starve. 

It  is  during  this  starvation  period  that  the  bees  are 
brought  up  with  a  round  turn  in  their  swarming 
plans;  and,  no  matter  how  much  honey  they  may  get 
afterward,  the  fever  does  not  return. 

My  experience  in  this  location  covers  two  years ; 
and  during  this  time  all  of  the  breeding  from  fruit 
bloom  has  been  a  useless  tax  upon  the  queen,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  bees  have  been  bred  to  no  pur- 
pose. If  the  starving  period  continues  until  into 
July,  strong  colonies  become  mere  handfuls;  or,  as 
Mr.  Aiken  termed  it  some  time  ago,  the  colony 
"evaporates,"  even  with  honey  in  the  hive. 

The  Alfalfa  Season.— I  am  told  that  the  bees  do 
commence  work  sometimes  in  June  upon  alfalfa;  but 
during  the  two  years  of  my  experience,  this  com- 
mencing to  work  has  been  between  July  1st  and  not 
until  late  in  the  season.  If  the  yield  commences  early 
in  June,  some  of  that  big  force  bred  in  March  and 
April  holds  out  to  gather  some  honey  and  to  hold  up 
the  breeding  of  bees,  and  a  good  honey  crop  is  se- 
cured. The  same  may  be  said  with  some  modifica- 
tions if  the  yield  does  not  commence  until  July. 
During  the  past  season  the  honey  yield  was  deferred 
until  well  up  to  September,  and  the  alfalfa  cut  but  a 
small  figure  in  the  yield. 

In  central  California  we  have  an  abundance  of 
water  for  irrigation.  It  is  used  lavishly  upon  the 
alfalfa  fields,  and  the  growth  of  the  foliage  is  rapid 
and  rank.  In  the  height  of  the  season  I  planted  a 
stake  in  the  field,  and  every  24  hours  measured  a 
particular  stalk,  and  for  several  days  the  average 
growth  was  li  inches  per  day.  All  through  April 
and  May  the  alfalfa  comes  to  maturity,  and  is  mown; 
but  the  blossoms  are  of  no  use  to  the  bees,  for  they 
are  blasted.  The  rank  growth  of  alfalfa  all  around 
my  cabin  showed  the  fuzzy  white  tips  of  blasted  blos- 
soms. This  condition  continued  all  through  the 
period  of  irrigation;  and,  as  a  consequence,  alfalfa 
yielded  but  little  honey.  When  I  observe  such  effects 
I  naturally  try  to  find  the  cause;  and  I  had  a  suspic- 
ion that  it  was  from  too  much  flooding  with  water. 
In  comparing  notes  with  my  neighbor  he  entertained 
the  same  idea.  He  has  kept  bees  in  this  valley  for 
several  years,  and  his  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
blasted  blossoms  is  very  reasonable.  He  says  that, 
when  there  is  a  little  rainfall  through  the  winter,  lit- 
tle snow  on  the  mountains,  there  is  less  water  for 
irrigation,  and  it  is  taken  from  the  ditches  in  June. 
Then  the  non-irrigated  fields  of  alfalfa  will  bloom  and 
yield  honey.  But  if  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall  and  all 
of  the  mountain  reservoirs  are  filled  and  the  water  is 
not  taken  off  until  August,  there  will  be  but  little 
alfalfa  bloom  and  honey,  and  that  has  been  the  condi- 
tion during  the  past  season.  To  verify  this  opinion, 
there  was  a  patch  around  my  cabin  that  did  not  get 
its  drenching  with  water  and  that  particular  spot 
was  well  covered  with  blossoms. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  extreme  uncer- 


tainty. Up  to  September  1st  but  little  honey  had 
been  extracted;  but  late  fall  flowers  came  on  in 
abundance;  our  hopes  were  revived;  the  extractor 
was  operated  clear  up  to  October  30th;  and  in  my 
case,  where  I  expected  barely  three  tons,  nearly  a 
carload  was  secured. 

The  great  problem  in  this  valley  is  to  learn  how  to 
hold  the  bees  in  when  they  want  to  increase,  and 
make  them  increase  when  they  don't  want  to.  I  think 
the  problem  is  not  very  hard  to  solve;  but  as  my  plan 
is  as  yet  theoretical  I  will  not  now  present  it. 
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Double  tracks  for  turnouts  should  never  be  less 
than  75  feet  long.  These  should  be  visible  from  each 
other  and  from  every  foot  of  the  intervening  dis- 
tance. Before  laying  out  a  road,  the  maximum  dis- 
tance between  turnouts  should  be  determined  from 
all  the  conditions,  especial  consideration  being  given 
to  the  amount  of  travel  likely  to  occur  at  night,  and 
this  maximum  should  never  be  exceeded.  Where  the 
conditions  make  it  imperative  to  establish  this  maxi- 
mum at  over  100  feet  for  turnouts  adapted  to  heavy 
traffic,  it  is  well  to  widen  the  road  for  short  distances 
at  intervening  intervals  for  light  vehicles.  A  width 
of  12  feet  will  allow  light  vehicles  to  pass  each  other 
in  emergency.  Where  the  utmost  economy  must  be 
observed,  this  extra  width  for  a  short  turnout  can 
be  secured  by  cutting  into  the  bank  previously  con- 
structed with  proper  batter.  Of  course,  it  makes 
the  inside  bank  too  steep  at  these  places,  but  it  is  a 
choice  of  evils  in  the  interest  of  greater  convenience 
and  safety  to  light  traffic. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  sidehill  grades  excavated  in 
picking  or  plowing  ground  that  portion  of  the  road 
that  is  formed  from  the  original  material  in  place 
must  for  a  time  be  more  solid  than  the  portion  built 
out.  It  is,  consequently,  desirable  on  roads  designed 
for  very  heavy  traffic  that  all  the  wheels  of  heavily 
loaded  wagons  should  rest  upon  the  original  solid 
formation.  Standard  vehicles  are  either  4  feet  6 
inches  or  5  feet  between  the  centers  of  the  tires.  A 
very  heavily  loaded  wagon  can  not  be  restricted  to 
the  same  width  of  roadbed  as  light  vehicles,  but 
should  be  allowed  a  latitude  of  8  feet  for  varying  con- 
ditions of  draft,  road  surface,  etc. 

A  hillside  composed  of  picking  or  plowing  ground 
is  rarely  ever  steeper  than  35°.  A  hillside  grade 
formed  by  cutting  8  feet  into  such  material  makes  an 
excellent  roadbed.  The  inside  8  feet  of  it  is  solid 
from  the  first  and  adapted  to  the  heaviest  traffic, 
and  the  balance,  made  by  the  fill,  is  sufficiently  wide 
to  allow  lighter  wagons  to  pass.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  width  of  such  a  roadbed  for  various 
sidehill  slopes  and  the  amount  of  material  which 
must  be  excavated  for  each  100  feet  of  roadbed  : 

Excava- 
Total  tion  per 

width.  100  feet. 

FEET.  CUBIC  YDS. 

.  15.89   11.26 

.  15  83    25.33 

.  15.72    43.41 

.  15.52    76.41 

.  15.29    103.31 

.  14.87    161.78 

.  13  94    276.59 


Width 

Sidehill 

made  by 

slope. 

fill. 

DEGREES. 

FEET. 

5  .... 

..   7.89  . 

10 

..  7.83  . 

15 

..  7.72  . 

20  .... 

..  7.52  . 

25 

...  7.29  . 

30 

...  6.87  . 

35 

...  5.94  . 

The  following  diagram  and  mathematical  discussion 
are  given  to  show  the  method  by  which  the  results 
presented  in  the  table  were  obtained. 

In  the  following  the  inside  bank  is  calculated  with  a 
batter  of  45°  (one  to  one)  and  the  outside  one  with  a 
batter  of  40°.  The  results  of  any  other  depth  of  cut 
may  be  quickly  obtained  from  the  table  by  simple 
proportion.  For  instance,  for  a  cut  of  7  feet  into  the 
bank  the  total  width  of  roadbed  would  be  seven- 
eighths  of  the  figures  in  the  table  ;  for  a  cut  of  9  feet 
the  total  width  would  be  nine-eighths  ;  for  a  cut  of  10 
feet,  ten-eighths,  etc. 

Applying  to  this  a  25°  slope,  we  find  that  a  10-foot 
cut  into  the  bank  gives  a  total  width  of  19.11 ;  a  cut 
of  9  feet  gives  17.20 ;  one  of  7  feet,  13.38  ;  one  of  6 
feet,  11.47,  and  one  of  4  feet,  7.64. 


llSa Horizontal  b  Line  «■ 


A=cad=sidehill  slope. 
x=bd=cd=vertical  depth  of  cut. 

i  »      o  ,  8  tan  A 

1  :  tan  A  :  :  8+x  :  x.       x=  - 

1 — tan  A 
z=ea=width  of  road  made  by  fill. 


z+8  ft.=total  width  of  road. 
y-(-gf=vertical  depth  of  fill. 

yz=8x.  z=— 

y 

z=y  [tan  (90°— A)— tan  50°]. 
8x=y  =  [tan  (90° — A)— tan  50°J. 


8x 


I  tan  (90° — A)— tan  50°. 
z=[tan  (90°— A)— tan  50°] 


8x 


tan  (90° — A) — tan  50° 


z=v/»x  lian  (.90°— A)— tan  50°]. 

Amounts  of  material  which  must  be  excavated  in- 
crease or  decrease  as  the  squares  of  the  depth.  To 
illustrate  :  For  a  cut  of  7  feet  the  amount  of  exca- 
vation would  be  H  of  the  amount  given  in  the  table  ; 
for  a  cut  of  6  feet,  ;  for  a  cut  of  5  feet,  |f,  an(l  for 
a  cut  of  4  feet,  J4.  The  following  tables  show  the 
total  widths  of  roadbed  and  amounts  of  excavation 
for  a  cut  of  6  feet  and  for  a  cut  of  5  feet : 

6-FOOT  CUT  INTO  PLOWING  5-FOOT  CUT  INTO  PLOWING 
OR  PICKING  GROUND.  OR  PICKING  GROUNE. 


Excava- 

Excava- 

Sidehill 

Total 

tion  per 

Sidehill 

Total 

tfon  per 
160  feet. 

slope. 

width. 

100  feet. 

slope. 

width. 

DEGR'S. 

FEET. 

CU.  YDS. 

DEGR'S. 

FEET. 

CU.  YDS. 

5 

11.92 

6.33 

5 

9.93 

4  40 

10 

11.87 

14.25 

10 

9.89 

9.97 

15 

11.79 

24.41 

15 

9.83 

16  96 

20 

11.64 

37.89 

20 

9.70 

26.33 

25 

11.47 

58.15 

25 

9.56 

40.41 

30 

11.15 

91 

30 

9  30 

63.19 

35 

10.45 

155.59 

35 

8.71 

108  06 

In  the  above  tables  no  account  is  taken  of  either 
increase  or  shrinkage  in  bulk  of  such  material.  On 
shallow  fills  of  this  nature  the  first  effect  would  be  a 
slight  increase  in  bulk,  which  would  tend  to  make  the 
road  a  trifle  wider,  but  the  ultimate  result  would  be 
practically  what  the  figures  in  the  tables  indicate. 
That  tendency  always  acting  for  the  outside  of  the 
road  to  become  lower  and  the  inside  higher  must  be 
overcome  by  repairs.  We  see  from  the  tables  that 
while  we  should  cut  8  feet  into  the  bank  for  a  double - 
track  road  a  cut  of  5  feet  will  give  a  practical  single- 
track  road  with  only  \\  as  much  excavation,  or 
that  the  double-track  road  requires  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  excavation  as  a  single 
track. 

In  sidehill  grades  in  rock  the  conditions  are  very 
different.  Rock  excavations  are  made  by  blasting, 
which  throws  a  large  proportion  of  the  rock  down 
the  hill,  and  consequently  the  material  thus  broken 
out  can  not  be  depended  on  with  any  certainty  for 
fill.  That  which  does  remain  available  increases  in 
bulk  about  50%. 

On  rock  slopes  up  to  20°,  unless  very  smooth  and 
slippery,  a  fill  will  stand,  the  natural  friction  of  the 
surface  being  sufficient  to  hold  it  firmly.  Above  20* 
this  can  not  be  relied  upon,  and  any  rock  fills  made 
on  such  slopes  must  be  very  carefully  secured  at  the 
bottom  to  prevent  sliding. 

As  stated  above,  while  a  bank  made  of  broken  rock 
will  often  stand  with  a  steeper  batter,  it  is  not  safe 
to  figure  on  more  than  40°. 

When  the  natural  surface  of  the  rock  is  too  steep 
to  hold  a  fill  it  is  often  the  better  practice  to  cut  the 
entire  roadbed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  A  roadbed  on 
a  solid  rock  shelf  is  absolutely  secure  and  in  no  dan- 
ger of  giving  way  without  warning,  because  cribbing 
becomes  rotten  or  retaining  walls  fail.  Such  a  road- 
bed for  single  track  should  be  10  feet  wide,  carefully 
protected  on  the  outside  by  a  guard  log  not  less  than 
a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  firmly  bolted  to 
the  rock.  The  amount  of  excavation  in  solid  rock  on 
different  hillside  slopes  to  obtain  such  a  roadbed  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  accompanied  by  dia- 
gram and  mathematical  discussion  illustrating  how 
the  results  were  obtained. 

The  table  below  can  be  used  for  deeper  cuts  by 
remembering  that  the  amount  of  material  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  depth  of  the  cut.  For  instance,  an 
11-foot  cut  will  require  the  excavation  shown  in 
the  table  ;  a  12-foot  cut,  etc. 

b 


Excava- 
Sidehill    tion  per 
slope.     100  feet. 


DEGREES. 

5 

10 
15 
20 


CU.  YDS. 

16.30 
34  07 
53.33 
74  07 


,:-'d 

Excava- 
Sidehill    tion  per 
slope.     100  feet. 


DEGREES. 

25 
30 
35 
40 


CU.  YDS. 

97.78 
125.19 
157.04 
196  30 


A=bad=sidehill  slope. 
x=cd=horizontal  depth  of  cut. 
4x=bd= vertical  depth  of  cut. 
1  :  tan  A  : :  10+x  :  4x. 
4x=x  tan  A+10  tan  A. 
10  tan  A. 

x=  

4=tan  A. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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BUTTE. 

More  Fine  Beef  Cattle.— Chico  En- 
terprise: The  Red  Bluff  Sentinel  calls 
attention  to  a  sale  of  beef  cattle  by  Alonzo 
Swain  of  that  place  in  which  he  disposed 
of  seventeen  steers  at  8J  cents  per  pound. 
Supt.  Ramsay  of  the  Stanford  ranch  at 
Vina  can  go  Mr.  Swain  "one  better,"  as 
he  sold  forty -three  head  of  steers  to  a  San 
Francisco  firm  for  9  cents  per  pound. 
The  beeves  averaged  650  pounds  net. 
Since  taking  charge  of  the  Vina  ranch, 
Mr.  Ramsay  has  been  improving  the  grade 
of  cattle  raised  there,  and  the  high  price 
he  received  for  this  fine  bunch  of  beeves 
shows  that  his  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain. 

FRESNO. 
New  Irrigation  Plants.  —  Tulare 
Register:  A  new  plant  for  irrigation  is 
under  way  at  the  Pulvidero,  about  10 
miles  southwest  of  Huron.  This  will  be  a 
pumping  plant  to  cost  $5000  or  there- 
abouts. Oil  will  be  used  for  the  plant. 
Water  is  only  from  14  to  30  feet,  and  after 
this  plant  is  in  good  running  shape  and 
the  West  Siders  see  what  can  be  done 
there  will  be  plants  put  all  over  the  West 
Side.  With  oil  at  40  to  75  cents  a  barrel 
no  cheaper  fuel  can  be  found. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union: 
Creameries  in  this  section  paid  on  Dec. 
15th  as  follows:  Areata,  Laurel  Dell, 
Cauzza  Bros  ,  and  Minor's  all  25J,  Pre- 
mium 26£.  Creameries  in  Eel  River  val- 
ley paid  as  follows:  Abrahamsen  26,  Cap- 
itol 25,  Cold  Spring  16  days  27,  14  days  25; 
Cream  Valley,  25 J;  Crown,  26 §;  Eel  river, 
25J.  Excelsior,  16"  days  28,  14  days  25£; 
Ferndale,  26$;  Grizzly  Bluff,  26;  Pioneer, 
25;  Riverside,  26;  Silver  Star,  26;  Sun- 
set, 25  J. 

KINGS. 

Some  Pumpkins. — Hanford  Journal: 
The  Fresno  papers  are  announcing  that 
Fresno  county  has  just  produced  a  pump- 
kin that  weighs  161  pounds  and  it  has  been 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  be  exhibited.  Down  here  in  Kings 
county  we  srell  such  pumpkins  for  cow  feed 
at  $1.25  a  load  and  think  nothing  about 
it.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  man 
and  two  large  boys  on  a  wagon  going  out 
to  load  pumpkins.  On  exhibition  at  King 
&  Thomas',  in  Hanford,  can  be  seen  a 
pumpkin  that  weighs  238  pounds. 

ORANGE. 

Walnut  Trees  Chopped  Down.— 
Anaheim  Gazette :  A  Fullerton  walnnt 
grower  has  just  completed  the  work  of 
digging  up  eighteen  fourteen-year-old 
walnut  trees  of  the  French  soft  shell  vari- 
ety, owing  to  their  light  bearing.  Last 
year  he  took  out  thirty-two,  and  the  year 
before  eight,  making  fifty-eight  fine  large 
trees  sacrificed.  Their  places  will  be  taken 
by  English  soft  shells.  The  French  vari- 
ety will  not  acclimatize  itself  here. 

Buying  Manure  for  Corona. — 
Santa  Ana  Blade:  Geo.  E.  Jones,  of  the 
firm  of  Schliesman  &  Jones  of  Corona,  is 
in  town  buying  manure  for  use  at  that 
place.  He  has  purchased  300  tons  on  the 
San  Joaquin  ranch  and  hopes  to  get  more 
before  leaving.  It  is  worthy  of  at  least 
passing  notice  that  the  best  manure  for 
fertilizing  purposes  is  very  scarce  all  over 
this  county  now  because  of  the  many 
buyers  from  outside  points,  who  have 
bought  up  all  that  the  owners  were  will- 
ing to  sell. 

Moist  Land  Tiling.— W.  T.  Law- 
rence, a  practical  tile  maker  and  an  ex- 
pert in  the  work  of  laying  down  tile,  has 
taken  a  contract  to  lay  drain  tile  through 
a  considerable  acreage  south  of  West- 
minster, and  will  begin  work  next  week. 
The  tiles  are  from  the  factory  of  J.  B. 
Raine  &  Son,  and  are  made  almost  imme- 
diately on  the  ground  where  needed;  and 
as  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  tile  on 
hand  and  ample  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing more,  the  start  in  tile  draining  just 
being  made  may  be  but  the  beginning  of 
a  big  job  in  that  line. 

Capistrano  Walnuts.— C.  C.  Butter- 
field  of  Capistrano,  speaking  of  the  sea- 
son's yield  of  walnuts  in  that  locality, 
says  that  the  returns  both  in  price  and 
quality  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Butterfiejd  has  thirty  acres  of  young  trees 
from  which  he  sold  the  crop  for  $4400, 
and  other  growers  did  equally  well.  He 
also  says  that  the  disease  complained  of 
elsewhere  was  not  in  evidence  at  Capis- 
trano, as  out  of  his  whole  crop  he  had  less 
than  100  pounds  of  diseased  nuts. 

Damage  to  Celery  Crop.  —  Santa 
Ana  Blade,  Dec.  20:  As  to  the  frost  the 
celery  growers  are  much  more  frightened 
than  hurt,  for  only  in  certain  sections  has 
the  frost  done  damage,  but  in  these  locali- 
ties it  has  worked  considerable  injury. 
Where  the  most  damage  has  been  done  is 
in  the  old  peat  land,  and  while  the  extent 
of  the  loss  cannot  yet  be  definitely  esti- 


mated, it  is  a  pretty  certain  thing  that 
much  of  the  White  Plume  is  frozen  so  as 
to  unfit  it  for  shipment,  and  some  of  the 
Yellow  Self-blanching  is  also  damaged. 
In  the  newer  celery  country,  or  sediment 
land,  the  damage  is  trifling  so  far  as  can 
at  present  be  ascertained,  although  much 
depends  on  the  weather  for  the  next 
month.  The  total  loss  so  far  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  15%  of  what  would  have 
been  marketable  celery  had  the  frost  not 
come.  The  Blade's  estimate,  made  before 
the  frost,  was  for  an  output  of  1200  cars, 
with  a  possible  deduction  of  100  cars  by 
reason  of  frost  or  flood.  .  Buyers  place  the 
quantity  of  celery  still  in  the  field  at  from 
250  to  300  cars  of  white  celery  and  possibly 
450  cars  of  yellow. 

NEVADA. 

Fine  Oranges.— Grass  Valley  Tidings: 
N.  C.  Segestrand,  who  owns  the  Pet  Hill 
toll  house,  and  also  the  goodly  acres  sur- 
rounding that  hostelery,  exhibits  a  limb 
taken  from  one  of  his  orange  trees,  the 
limb  containg  fifteen  luscious  oranges. 
This  fruit  was  grown  on  the  ranch  of  Mr. 
Segestrand,  11  miles  below  this  city.  He 
has  quite  a  number  of  orange  trees  and 
has  sold  a  number  of  cases  this  year  to 
merchants  in  different  towns  throughout 
this  section.  The  yield  is  exceptionally 
large  and  the  oranges  on  the  trees  are  so 
numerous  that  they  almost  hide  the 
leaves  from  view.  Mr.  Segestrand  informs 
us  that  the  oranges  on  his  place  ripen  at 
at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  they  do 
farther  south. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Horses  for  England.— Rec  o  rd- 
Union:  There  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
doing  in  the  line  of  horseflesh  at  the  Hag- 
gin  stables  on  the  Grant  for  the  next  few 
days,  and  many  large  sales  may  be  made. 
Recently  J.  S.  Colton  Fox,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  registered  at  the  Capital  Hotel 
and  later  went  out  with  Mr.  Bowers  to 
see  Mr.  Mackey  at  Ben  Ali,  with  a  view 
of  purchasing  some  stallions  for  export  to 
England.  W.  G.  Lang,  the  well-known 
San  Francisco  horseman,  went  out  to  the 
Haggin  stables  with  a  Japanese  of  high 
rank,  who  is  here  purchasing  horses  to 
ship  to  Japan,  and  who  intends  to  take 
back  sixty  thoroughbreds  if  he  can  find 
them  to  suit  him. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

A  Horse  Well  Up  in  Years.— 
Chino  Valley  Champion  :  Henry  Cline 
had  a  horse  die  on  Tuesday  that  was  the 
last  of  a  team  with  a  history.  Ten  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Cline's  father  died,  he 
gave  Henry  this  team,  which  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country,  and  requested 
that  they  be  kept  on  the  place  on  a  pen- 
sion. Henry  did  so,  keeping  them  in  pas- 
ture without  work.  One  of  them  died 
two  years  ago,  aud  the  other  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  at  the  age  of  26  years,  2 
months  and  29  days. 

Frost  Damage  Light.— San  Bernar- 
dino Times-Index  :  A  correspondent  of 
the  Times-Index  took  a  trip  around  the 
valley  Sunday  to  see  for  himself  what 
damage  from  frost  he  could  see  or  learn 
of.  In  the  low  lands  of  West  Highlands 
the  young  sprouts  and  young  trees  had 
been  nipped  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  do 
much  damage,  while  the  older  trees  did 
not  show  any  damage,  with  the  exception 
of  the  high  branches,  which  had  been 
nipped  a  little  in  a  few  localities.  At 
Highland,  Mentone  and  Redlands  the 
damage  was  hardly  enough  to  notice,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  young  trees, 
nothing  seemed  to  have  been  touched. 
Several  ranchers  who  were  spoken  to  said 
the  damage  was  hardly  enough  to  notice. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Black  Land  Crops.— Stockton  Inde- 
pendent: Long  ago  the  Italian  gardeners, 
who  know  the  great  value  of  rich  lands, 
picked  out  garden  tracts  on  the  adobe 
section  of  San  Joaquin  county,  and  they 
are  making  all  kinds  of  money  by  their 
industry  and  practical  working  of  heavy 
lands,  out  they  do  not  make  public  their 
results.  Other  proofs  are  at  hand  to 
show  the  great  value  of  the  adobe  lands. 
Here  is  one  that  is  a  stunner:  Steward 
Chesnutwood  at  the  State  Hospital  keeps 
track  of  all  the  produce  raised  on  the 
State's  property.  His  statement  of  the 
products  of  two  small  tracts  in  the  State 
grounds  is  as  follows:  On  a  tract  of  1J- 
acres,  well  cultivated  and  thoroughly  irri- 
gated, the  hospital  gardeners  this  year 
raised  twenty-eight  tons  of  pumpkins, 
worth  in  the  market  $10  per  ton,  making  i 
the  total  product  $280.  On  a  tract  of 
1£  acres  of  the  same  black  land  the  gar- 
deners produced  505  dozen  excellent  musk- 
melons,  worth  75c  per  dozen,  making  the 
total  yield  of  melons  worth  $378.75. 

Dock-tailed  Horses  Pull  a  China- 
man's Plow. — Stockton  Record:  Even 
a  horse  does  not  know  what  he  will  come 
to  by  the  fitful  flights  of  fortune.  Recently 
there  was  an  auction  on  the  Barnhart 
ranch,  and  Jim,  the  Celestial  Potato 
King,  went  over  to  make  a  few  buys.  He 


bought  to  the  extent  of  $1100  worth  and 
paid  for  it  by  check.  Among  the  prop- 
erty which  became  his  was  a  spirited  car- 
riage team  of  dock-tailed  horses.  He  had 
a  dash  of  sporting  blood  in  his  veins  and 
liked  the  looks  of  the  equines.  He  wanted 
to  drive  over  his  broad  acres  in  style  and 
give  orders  to  his  army  of  coolie  laborers 
as  became  a  man  of  means.  A  few  drives 
with  the  high  spirited  animals  convinced 
him  that  it  would  be  hard  to  issue  his 
directions  while  hitting  only  the  high 
places  along  the  levee.  The  team  bumped 
him  over  the  ground  at  a  rate  that  was 
altogether  too  fast  and  called  for  too 
much  muscle  behind  the  reins.  So  he 
hitched  them  to  a  plow,  the  biggest  one 
on  the  place,  and  now  passers-by  may  be- 
hold a  pair  of  high  bred,  dock-tailed 
horses  puffing  and  straining  at  the  head 
of  a  plow.  These  horses  did  not  know 
when  they  were  well  off.  Not  only  do 
they  have  to  work  during  the  day,  but 
must  be  stabled  and  fed  with  the  common 
stock.  It  is  not  every  farmer  who  is 
plowing  with  a  $250  team.  "Jim,  the 
Potato  King,"  is  now  making  money 
"  hand  over  fist."  Everything  comes  his 
way.  He  farms  several  hundred  acres 
and  the  acres  are  full  of  spuds  and  he 
knows  where  to  sell  them.  He  has  a  hun- 
dred Chinese  working  for  him,  and  even 
at  this  late  date  is  still  digging  potatoes 
by  the  wagon-load  from  his  prolific  island 
domain.  He  rents  the  land,  but  could 
buy  it  easily  if  he  wished. 

Large  Pumpkins.  —  Lodi  Sentinel: 
W.  E.  Whipple  of  Clements  had  on  nine 
acres  of  upland  on  the  Gillis  ranch  forty- 
five  4-horse  loads,  the  pumpkins  weighing 
from  75  to  112  pounds.  Several  were  38 
inches  long  and  weighed  from  102  to  112 
pounds. 

High-Priced  Cattle.— Two  carloads, 
or  thirty-three  fine  imported  Shorthorn 
cattle,  costing  $30,000,  arrived  this  week 
from  Chicago  for  the  Staten  Island  Stock 
Farm.  John  Sullivan  of  Staten  cared  for 
the  stock  while  en  route  here,  they  being 
on  the  road  five  days.  They  arrived  in 
fine  condition,  looking  none  the  worse  for 
their  long  journey. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Price  of  Olives  has  Dropped.— 
Santa  Barbara  Independent:  California 
olive  growers  are  harvesting  their  crop. 
In  every  orchard  in  the  State  the  trees 
are  loaded  with  the  fruit,  and  the  acreage 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  olives  is  much 
larger  this  year  than  ever  before.  In  re- 
cent years  the  yearly  crop  of  olives  sel- 
dom ran  over  2000  barrels,  or,  taking 
seven  barrels  to  the  ton,  about  286  tons. 
The  growers  who  sell  their  olives  as  they 
come  from  the  trees  have  formerly  re- 
ceived $60  per  ton  for  their  product,  or 
3  cents  a  pound.  It  costs  1  cent  a  pound 
to  pick  the  fruit,  thus  allowing  the  grow- 
ers $40  a  ton  for  their  olives.  This  year 
the  total  crop  of  the  State  will  reach  800 
tons,  or  5600  barrels,  an  increase  of  3600 
barrels  over  last  year.  The  price  this 
year  has  dropped  33J%.  Olives  now  bring 
only  $40  a  ton  as  they  come  from  the  tree, 
half  of  which  goes  to  the  pickers,  thus 
allowing  the  growers  only  $20  a  ton. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Close  of  Sugar  Beet  Campaign.— 
Watsonville  Pajoronian,  Dec.  26:  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were,  on  Monday, 
about  22,000  tons  of  beets  undelivered  of 
the  crop  of  1901,  and  that  with  fair 
weather  the  crop  will  be  in  a  week  hence. 
Of  the  undelivered  beets  10,000  tons  were 
in  Pajaro  valley,  8000  tons  in  Salinas  val- 
ley and  4000  tons  in  the  San  Juan  valley. 
Last  Friday  1680  tons  of  beets  were  ship- 
ped to  Spreckels  from  Pajaro  valley,  the 
heaviest  delivery  of  beets  ever  made  from 
this  valley  in  one  day.  There  have  been 
many  days  when  the  delivery  closely  ap- 
proached that  tonnage.  It  has  been  a 
favorable  beet  year  from  seed  planting  to 
the  close  of  the  harvest. 

SONOMA. 
Model  Poultry  Farm.  —  Albert 
Strantz  &  Bro.,  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  fanciers,  have  a  model  poultry 
farm  of  ten  acres  on  Two  Rock  road 
about  three  miles  from  Petaluma.  Their 
improvements  include  a  commodious 
house,  neat  barn  and  a  complete  water 
system  and  some  $500  worth  of  wire 
fencing,  and  with  their  large,  choice  se- 
lected and  healthy  stock  of  birds  represent 
an  investment  of  about  $6000.  They  have 
1400  young  hens  and  were  recently  gath- 
ering 25  dozen  eggs  a  day,  feeding  kale 
cabbage  and  green  barley.  Houses  7x10, 
hold  75  fowls  and  double  yards  are  used  to 
give  continuous  green  feed.  Four  incuba- 
tors with  a  capacity  of  1750  eggs  are  set  in 
December  and  January.  They  started 
four  years  ago  with  four  dozen  fowls,  the 
land  costing  $1000. 

SUTTER. 
Hop  Crop  Sold.— Wheatland  Four 
Corners:    The  entire  hop  crop  of  the 
Rideout  yard  in  Sutter  county,  consisting 
of  654  bales,  was  sold  last  week  to  W. 


Uhlman  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco.    The  I 
ures  were  8Jc  per  pound. 

Frost  Injures  Olives.— Sutter  Inde- 
pendent: Several  local  olive  growers  and 
packers  state  that  the  recent  frosts  have 
done  much  damage  to  the  crop  which  was 
unpicked.  It  is  thought  that  those  hang- 
ing on  the  trees  are  going  to  be  a  total 
loss. 

TULARE. 

The  Decay  of  Citrus  Fruit.— Lind- 
say Gazette:  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of 
the  •  Entomological  Departmeat  of  the 
State  University  came  here  on  Dec.  16th 
at  the  request  of  Capt.  A.  J.  Hutchinson 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  decay  in  the 
citrus  fruits.  The  professor  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  decay  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  "lemon  mold,"  very 
closely  allied  to  the  common  "blue  mold," 
and  is  a  fungus,  a  plant  that  lives  on  and 
causes  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter. 
This  particular  variety  confines  itself,  as 
far  as  known,  exclusively  to  citrus  fruits. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Penecillium.  Under 
the  professor's  directions,  Capt.  Hutchin- 
son is  going  to  carry  out  some  experi- 
ments with  a  view  of  reducing  the  injury 
caused  by  the  fungus.  In  the  meantime 
the  professor  urges  all  growers  to  desist 
from  merely  plowing  under  the  decayed 
fruit  from  their  trees,  but  to  bury  it  deep 
beyond  the  reach  of  plow  or  cultivator. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  spores  of  the  fun- 
gus from  being  carried  over  to  the  next 
year. 

Squirrel  Poison.— Porterville  Enter- 
prise :  The  board  of  supervisors  held  a 
special  meeting  Monday  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  ways  and  means  for  furnish- 
ing poison  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  squirrels.  The  board  passed 
an  order  allowing  each  supervisor  $500  for 
the  purpose.  Each  district  will  have  suf- 
ficient poison  to  poison  1000  gallons  of 
wheat.  Following  is  the  formula  for  one 
gallon  of  wheat :  Strychnine  crystal  J 
ounce,  cyanide  potassium  J  ounce,  oil 
anise  10  drops,  oil  rhodium  5  drops,  oil 
peppermint  3  drops,  strained  honey  or 
syrup  4  ounces,  water  1  ounce. 

Cure  for  Hog  Cholera. —a.  J 
Scroggins,  a  hog  raiser  of  Dinuba,  writes 
as  follows  to  the  Visaliu  Times:  I  learn 
that  some  of  the  farmers  are  losing  their 
hogs  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  hog 
cholera.  I  have  been  raising  hogs  for 
nearly  sixty  years  and  in  that  time  have 
lost  but  few.  I  believe  that  one  gallon  of 
turpentine  will  cure  100  head  of  hogs  of 
the  disease.  I  use  turpentine  by  saturat- 
ing wheat  with  it — setting  the  wheat  sack 
on  end  and  pouring  one  pint  of  the  tur- 
pentine in  the  top  of  the  sack,  and  allow- 
ing the  wheat  to  stand  until  it  is  pretty 
well  saturated  with  the  turpentine.  I 
feed  this  wheat  to  my  hogs  once  every 
month.  If  the  hogs  are  dying  take  a  can 
and  squirt  the  turpentine  over  the  ani- 
mals, until  the  fumes  of  the  turpentine 
permeates  every  portion  of  the  exterior  of 
the  hogs.  I  have  never  known  the  recipe 
to  fail  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  hog 
raiser. 

Honey  in  a  Church.— Visalia  Times: 
F.  McNeil,  painter  and  paper  hanger,  who 
is  also  interested  in  the  bee  business,  while 
looking  over  the  Christian  Church  in  Vi- 
salia with  the  purpose  of  bidding  on  the 
painting  of  that  edifice,  discovered  that 
some  honey  bees  had  found  a  home  beside 
a  window  on  the  south  side.  The  bees 
had  deposited  between  seventy  and  eighty 
pounds  of  honey  between  the  outer  and 
inner  walls  of  the  building.  This  honey 
Mr.  McNeil  appropriated  and  also  the 
bees,  adding  them  to  his  apiary. 

Hawks  Kill  Squirrels  and  Go- 
phers.— Tulare  Register:  We  are  re- 
quested to  tell  people  about  the  good  that 
big  hawks  do,  the  great  big  hawks  that 
sit  on  the  fence  posts  until  you  have 
gotten  by  before  they  get  frightened  and 
fly.  It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  these  hawks  that  they  don't 
kill  chickens  much,  but  live  on  squirrels. 
Now  every  squirrel  caught  means  a  good 
bit  of  value  to  the  farmer  In  grain  saved. 

YUBA. 

Frost  Injures  Olives.— Marysville 
Appeal:  Hugh  Morrisdn  of  Reeds  Station 
says  the  recent  frosts  have  done  much 
damage  to  the  olive  crop  which  is  as  yet 
unharvested.  In  his  locality  the  crop  re- 
maining on  the  trees  will  prove  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  total  loss. 

OREGON. 
Fifty  Pound  Hubbard.  —  Rogue 
River  Courier:  A  big  squash  is  occupy- 
ing a  prominent  place  in  the  window  of 
Bobzien's  store.  It  was  raised  by  R.  D* 
Lawson  on  his  farm  on  Rogue  river.  Mr. 
Lawson's  signature  is  engraved  on  the 
vegetable  by  the  process  of  scratching  the 
name  on  the  squash  in  its  early  youth.  As 
the  squash  grows,  the  name  also  assumes 
extended  proportions.  This  squash  is 
about  26  inches  long  and  fully  20  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  50  pounds.  For  a 
Hubbard,  it  is  a  giant. 
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The  Belgian  Hare. 

To  the  Editor: — Let  us  have  some 
facts  to  help  bring  in  line  again  the  al- 
most abandoned  and  one  of  the  most 
precious  meats  that  we  have — that  of 
the  once  famous  Belgian  hare.  Is  it 
possible  that  so  delicate  a  meat  as  this 
small  animal  produces  should  be  neg- 
lected after  once  so  famous  ?  Besides, 
they  are  such  clean  animals  when  rightly 
handled,  as  their  main  diet  consists  of 
clean,  bright  alfalfa  hay,  and  for  grains 
chiefly  rolled  barley,  with  occasionally 
some  wheat  bran.  Thus  some  of  our 
cheapest  farm  products,  with  judicious 
feeding,  will  produce  much  delicious 
meat.  But  we  must  not  neglect,  also, 
pure,  clear  water  at  all  times,  with  a 
small  lump  of  mineral  salt  at  their 
command.  Clean  hutches  will  favor 
their  habits,  as  they  are  particularly 
cleanly  when  their  necessities  are  looked 
after. 

As  the  hare  can  be  managed  in  con- 
nection with  the  poultry  industry,  would 
it  not  be  advisable,  and  to  their  inter- 
est, as  well  as  those  interested,  to  have 
them  made  mention  of  in  your  "  Breed- 
ers' Directory,"  under  the  poultry 
heading,  as  the  "  Horses  and  Cattle  " 
are,  for  instance,  "  Hares  and  Poul- 
try." We  do  not  want  you  to  think  that 
we  are  trying  to  run  your  paper,  but 
we  only  make  the  suggestion  that  such 
a  thing  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Bel- 
gian hare,  which  would  become  a  neces- 
sity as  a  food  proposition  when  it  is 
known  that  their  meat  is  what  it  is. 

Of  course,  they  do  not  lay  eggs,  but 
their  habits  are,  when  provided  with 
the  necessary  material,  to  make  their 
own  nest,  lining  it  with  fur  from  their 
own  bodies,  for  the  protection  of  the 
young,  which  consists  of  from  two  to 
twelve,  or  even  more,  according  to  age 
and  condition  of  animal,  etc. 

What  we  also  want  is  uniformity  in 
vitality  and  marking,  which  can  be 
kept  to  the  desired  standard  by  proper 
mating,  which  will  also  add  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  meat.  Another  important 
thing  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is 
that,  as  they  are  sometimes  addicted 
to  gnawing,  a  few  branches  of  some 
tree  or  bush  is  of  material  benefit  to 
their  welfare,  giving  them  exercise,  as 
well  as  something  for  a  change  of  diet 
or  tonic.  They  are  very  fond  off  cotton- 
wood,  willow,  etc.,  which  have  quite  a 
bitter  bark.  They  willingly  peel  of  and 
eat  it  when  offered  the  opportunity.  It 
is  not  for  want  of  food,  as  we  very  often 
give  ours  something  of  the  kind  while 
they  have  food  by  them,  but  they  will 
leave  it  for  something  of  this  kind. 

Cottonwood  Farm. 

Pleasant  Grove. 

We  have  no  objection  to  including 
hares  with  poultry  in  our  Breeders' 
Directory,  but  some  one  must  start  the 
advertising.  The  heading  should  agree 
with  what  follows.  It  will  take  the 
Belgian  hare  some  time  to  recover  from 
the  inordinate  booming  which  was  given 
it ;  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  as  a  good  food-producing  ani- 
mal, and  should  be  judiciously  adver- 
tised, just  as  other  good  things  are. 

THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Lung  Worms  in  Calves. 

We  had  several  interesting  contribu- 
tions on  this  subject  last  year.  At  their 
last  meeting  the  Humboldt  county  su- 
pervisors received  the  following  letter 
from  State  Veterinarian  Charles  H. 
Blemer,  calling  attention  to  an  infec- 
tious disease  discovered  among  calves 
shipped  from  their  county: 

The  Disease. — The  disease  in  ques- 
tion is  that  of  Verminous  bronchitis  and 
affects  only  calves;  it  is  caused  by  the 
Strongylus  micurus,  a  nematoid  or 
hair-like  worm  from  i  inch  to  3  inches 
in  length,  which  inhabits  the  bronchi  or 
bronchial  tubes  of  the  infected  animal ; 
numerous  species  of  the  Strongyli  have 
been  found  in  the  lungs  of  calves,  but 


the  above  mentioned  is  the  only  one  so 
far  discovered  in  this  State.  The  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  is  quite  heavy, 
as  shown  by  an  outbreak  of  Verminous 
bronchitis  in  a  bunch  of  550  calves  im- 
ported into  Fresno  county  from  Hum- 
boldt county,  over  400  of  them  dying  in 
less  than  eight  weeks. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  are  an  in- 
frequent dry  cough,  which  gradually 
increases,  becoming  strong  and  husky, 
ending  in  paroxysms  and  suffocation  as 
the  disease  advances.  Mucous  streaked 
with  blood  is  often  expelled  from  the 
mouth  and  nasal  cavities.  The  animal, 
through  loss  of  appetite,  disordered 
nutrition,  etc.,  rapidly  becomes  emaci- 
ated. It  is  believed  that  the  embryos 
do  not  develop  in  the  host,  but  must 
necessarily  be  expelled  to  pass  the  first 
stages  of  their  existence — they  live  in 
water  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  it  is 
stated  that  a  dried  embryo  under  cer- 
tain conditions  will  revive  when  placed 
in  water.  No  satisfactory  theory  has 
ever  been  given  as  to  how  the  worm 
enters  the  bronchi;  but  the  infection  in 
all  probability  takes  place  through  the 
water  or  along  with  the  food,  such  as 
damp  grasses. 

Owing  to  the  hardiness  of  the  worm, 
treatment  of  any  kind  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  much  benefit.  Chloroform  or  ether 
combined  with  oils  of  turpentine  and 
amber,  equal  parts,  with  a  little  form- 
aldehyde as  an  inhalation,  gave  the 
best  results.  Pour  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  into  the  nos- 
trils, elevate  the  head  and  allow  it  to 
evaporate.  Bitter,  stimulating  tonics, 
inducive  of  arousing  digestive  functions, 
are  to  be  given.  The  preventive  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  against  this  disease 
are  rather  uncertain,  owing  to  our  ig- 
norance of  the  life  history  of  the  para- 
site ;  however,  the  draining  of  damp 
pastures  and  the  destruction  of  animals 
that  have  succumbed  to  this  disease  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  calves 
should  be  kept  from  infected  pastures. 
I  have  a  record  of  several  outbreaks 
that  came  from  your  county,  and  some 
radical  measure  must  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  stop  the  spread  of  this 
scourge.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  given 
prompt  attention. 
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Price  $1.50  per  bottle,  ^old  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  chareen  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  i  ".  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  a 


HOW  MANY  MEN 

your  neighborhood  need  welln  for  home 
pply  or  live  stock  purposes!  Just  take  the 
lie  to  count  them,  then  figure  up  the  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Sta^r  Drilling  Machines 

will  do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
It*  - 1  longer  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  for  our  I  ree 

Illustrated  catalog,  (ir'-**  list,  etc.  line 
to  a  chance  to  eel  into  busineM  for  yoatrelf. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  Akron,  0. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  20Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zenland  ,  also  by  America's  leading 
poultry  men  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  82-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
164  pages,  8x11  in.,  moiled  for  10c. 
Aflk  nearest  offlcef  or  book  No.  1. 
Sole  Pacific  Coaet  Agent,  E.  J.  Bowen, 

815-817  8ansom«>  St.,  Nn«  Fratir'arn,  ('■'.,  -»l         ►'""t  St., 
fgrllaad,  Oregun,  811  Uctl.knl  •!  Ave.,  Bl«tUl|  Wa»h. 


SH™E0Rns  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1902.   ls»  P'K".  •'»« 
luu  illustration!  of  Fouls,  l:i      .t — .  Brood. n, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.    How  to  raile  t  hicki  nt  *uc* 
cessfully,  their  e»re,  disease.  »n«i  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Ineubalorv  Brooder,  and  thorough- 
bred Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C,  C.  SHOEMAKER,  ««»*  Fr.eport,  111. 


$300,000,000.00  A  YEAR 

and  you  may  have  part  of  it  If  you  work 
for  us.  I'm  li'  Sam's  poultry  product  pays 
that  sum.  Send  10c  for  PimipU'sand  partic- 
ulars. We  furnish  Oftpttal  to  start  you  in 
business.  Draper  Publishing  Co.,Chlcigo,IU. 


A  NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTION 

FOR  GOOD  DAIRYMEN 


With  the  protection  of  honest  butter  from  fraudulent  com- 
petition seemingly  in  sight  through  the  proposed  national  law 
now  before  Congress,  1902  should  prove  a  most  successful  and 
prosperous  year  in  dairying  where  conducted  in  up-to-date 
businesslike  manner. 

The  dairy-farmer  who  is  skimming  his  own  milk  at  home 
from  any  reason  can't  possibly  make  a  better  New  Year 
resolution  than  that  he  will  purchase  a  DE  LAVAL 
separator  within  the  next  three  months.  It  will  save 
its  cost  within  the  year.  Its  use  means  a  better  product  and 
more  of  it,  the  saving  of  much  of  the  drudgery  of  dairying 
to  wife  and  daughter  and  improvement  in  every  way.  In 
fact  a  De  Laval  machine  and  dairying  prosperity  have  come 
to  go  hand-in-hand,  whether  in  factory  or  home  separation. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking.    It  is 
well  worth  reading  whether  you  want  a  separator  or  not. 
I   ..  

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago 

103  St.  105  Mission  Sr., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


More  Proof  Showing  S?  DeLaval  Co. 

ARE  TELLING  THE  TRUTH  WHEN 
THEY  ACKNOWLEDGE  THAT  THERE 

HAS  BEEN  LYING  about  PARIS  SEPARATOR  AWARDS. 


In  our  last  advertisement  we  referred  to  three  statements  that  were  in  a  recent 
DeLaval  advertisement,  by  which  they  hoped  to  make  readers  believe  that  the  name 
"  Aktiebolaget  Separator  "  did  appear  on  the  official  list  of  awards  distributed  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  and  claiming  "Aktiebolaget  Separator"  to  be  their  European  or- 
ganization, regardless  of  the  fact  that  less  than  a  month  before  they  claimed  "  Societe 
Anonyme  Separator  "  to  be  their  European  organization.  However,  they  dropped 
this  latter  claim  like  a  hot  iron  when  we  proved  that  "  Societe  Anonyme  Separator  " 
exhibited  at  Paris  a  Butter  Radiator  and  not  a  Cream  Separator,  and  are  again 
claiming  "Aktiebolaget  Separator." 

One  of  the  letters  referred  to  purported  to  be  signed  by  the  U.  S.  Consul-General 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  under  the  date  of  April  17,  1901,  reads  as  follows : 

"  From -evidence  this  day  furnished  me  I  am  able  to  certify  that  the  Separator 
Company,  Ltd.,  (Aktiebolaget  Separator)  of  this  city  did  receive  the  'Grand  Prize' 
for  their  Alpha-DeLaval  Separators  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  the  year  1900,  as  per 
announcement  in  the  'Journal  Officiel '  Paris,  of  August  18,  1900,  this  day  presented 
at  this  office." 

NOTICE,  this  statement  says  "as  per  announcement  in  the  'Journal  Officiel '  of 
August  18,  1900." 


Grands  prix. 

Egret  et  Grange  et  Guillaume.  —  France. 

SociiHe  anonyme  Separator.  —  Suede. 

Simon  freres.  —  franco. 

Burmeistcr  ct  Wain.  —  Danemark 

Garin  (Kdmond).  —  France. 

Domnino  de  la  couroune  et  des  tiaras  Godollo. 

—  Hongrie. 

Domninc  ae  I'Etat  Bozja-Kcvina.  —  Hongrie. 
Administration  du  domains  de  la  couronne. 

—  Houmanie. 

Sabers  Einsen  werk.  —  Allemagne. 


Medailles  d'or. 


I  JUCl| 

■  Baqui 
Fermi 

I  Niels 
Pelis-. 
Carnt 
Mere 
Dair 


Ch 

Bei 

Ant 

Bur 

Par 

J3 


$7000  WILL  BUY  WiiS^SrASE 

tng  implements  Included.  An  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  grain  and  stock  raising.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  H.  H.  HIKER,  Le  Grand.  California. 


As  to  the  truth  of  this  we  ask  the  readers  to  examine  the  photographic  repro- 
duction given  herewith  of  the  list  of  winners  of  the  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  in  Class  37, 
the  one  in  which  cream  separators  and  other  dairy  goods  were  entered,  as  published 
in  the  'Journal  Officiel '  dated  August  18,  1900,  and  see  if  they  can  find  the  name  of 
"  Aktiebolaget  Separator."    We  cannot  and  do  not  believe  anyone  else  can. 

Also  notice  the  date  of  the  statement — April  17,  1901,  then  bear  in  mind  that 
seven  months  later,  in  November,  1901,  the  DeLaval  Co.  claimed  their  award  through 
the  "Societe  Anonyme  Separator,"  but  beiDg  cornered,  they  go  back  to  their  former 
claim  that  the  award  came  through  the  "Aktiebolaget  Separator." 

In  the  light  of  this  photographic  reproduction  and  these  statements  we  claim 
that  our  statement  that  the  Official  List  of  Awards  published  and  distributed  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  contained  no  mention  of  any  award  to  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co. 
or  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator  is  absolutely  true. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter  is  it  is  terribly  galling  to  the  DeLaval 
Separator  Co.  to  be  continually  beaten  by  the  United  States  Separator,  and  they  at- 
tempt to  bluff  off  their  defeats  by  publishing  all  sorts  of  statements  in  their  advertise- 
ments, claiming  first  one  thing  and  then  another.  It  shows  that  they  have  very  little 
respect  for  the  intelligence  of  readers  when  they  make  separate  and  contradictory 
claims  within  two  weeks  of  one  another. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  WINS  ON  ITS  MERITS 

AND    STANDS    TO-DAY  THE 

STANDARD  SEPARATOR  OF  THE  WORLD. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

Do  Not  Delay  Vaccinating==Your  herd  is  liable  to 

attack  NOW  and  if  you  delay  vaccinating  until  after  Black  Leg  has  broken 
out  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  5%  loss,  and  as  even  a  1%  loss  will  cost  more 
than  vaccinating,  it  pays  to  vaccinate  before  trouble  begins. 

Our  Vaccines  are  tested  on  control  animals  before  placing  on 
the  market  and  they  are  subject  to  exchange  for  fresh  vaccine  if  not  used 
within  six  months  from  date  of  manufacture.    They  have  been 

successfully  used  for  three  years  in  the  worst  in= 
fected  districts  of  California. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others',  and  the  growth  of 

our  business  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  attests  that  our  products 
and  liberal  methods  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  stockmen. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hitherto 
used  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

Testimonials. — To  prospective  customers,  who  desire  references, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  them.  WE  CAN  ALSO  REFER  TO 
STOCKMEN  WHO  HAVE  RE  VACCINATED  WITH  OUR  VACCINE 
AFTER  UNSATISFACTORY  TRIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OTHER 
VACCINES. 

PRICES    OF    BLACK    LEG  VACCIlNEi 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete  for  using  single  and  double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 
TERMS.— Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES. 

NO.  46. 
12  ft.  10*  in.  X  19  ft. 

1J£  in. 
One  Outside  Door, 
One  iDside  Door, 
Two  Windows, 
Two  Rooms. 

Made  Suitable  for 
All  Climates. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

BURNHAM- 
STANDEFORD  CO. 

Wa>hington  Street, 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
San  Francisco  Office: 
40  New  Montgom- 
ery Street. 


■f  I    ^New  Kentucky 

;         i  meets  exactly  the  demands  of  the  farmer  who  wants  both 


Interchangeable  Shoe 
and  Disk  Drill 

shoe  and  disk  drill  and  who 

does  not  wish  to  make  the  expenditure  necessary  lortwo  drills.     In  case  of  the  Kentucky 
one  dnlldoes  the  business.      Our  dl«k  bcnrliitr — absolutely  dust  proof,  specially  chilled 
will  wear  as  long  as  the  disk  and  is  only  twoinehes  wide  over  all,  leaving  abundant  room 
for  clearance  of  rlods,sods,rubbish,eu\  Disks  easily  set  at  any  desired  ang-le.  Our  Demch- 
nble  Heel  Mmc  is  already  too  well  and  favorably  known  to  tell  about  it  here.  Shoe  heel  may 
be  instantly  detached  and  sharpened  at  almost  no  cost.   New  heels 
cost  less  than  sharpening  old  style  shoes.  &hoen  nmi  DWkn  easily  jm*  ffj 
and  quickly  Interchanged  on  the  New  Kentucky  I»rlll.    Fit  every  loa 
condition  of  soil  and  all  varieties  of  crops.   Ail  about  it  in  our 

>cw  liluBtrutcd  Catalogue   Copy  mailed  free.   Ask  for  it.  [*j (JijJjWV tool  STCEL-j, 

Brennan  <£.  Co.,  S.  W.  Agricultural  Works, 
Dept.  P,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Shipped  from  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  I860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOHMER 


Byron    Mauzy,    Lester  Hamilton 
Spielmann  and  Fleischer 

PIANOS 

All  grades  and  all  prices — from  $175  to  $600 — 
Art  pianos  $600  to  $1,000.  Our  bargain  room 
has  some  well  known  makes  from  $100  up 

Cecilian    Piano    Player  —  Concerts  Daily. 

You  are  wel- 
come to  visit 
our  piano  fac- 
tory and  see  a 
piano  made. 


We  are  mak- 
ing some  pipe 
organs ,  $600 
to  $1  200;call 
and  see  one 
just  finished. 

BYRON  MAUZY 

308-512  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
Jill  pianos  marked    in   plain  figures 
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B  LAC  K  LEG  I N  E" 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  Quite   Ready  for  Use. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  cord  impregnated  with  the  vaccine.  Each 
dose  is  separate  and  applied  with  a  special  needle.  The  dose  is  hitched 
on  to  a  notch  in  the  needle  and  then  inserted  under  the  skin  at  the 
shoulder.  The  needle  is  provided  with  a  detachable  handle.  Vaccina- 
tion with  "Blaokleg-ine"  is  as  rapid  and  easy  as  taking  a  stitch.  There  is 
no  dissolving,  or  mixing,  or  filtering  a  powder;  no  injecting  or  trouble  in 
measuring  doses;  no  expensive  syringe  outfit. 


BLACK  LEG  I N  E  OUTFIT,  SHOWING  NEEDLE  INSERTED  IN  HANDLE  AND 
DOSE  OF  VACCINE  ATTACHED   READY  FOR  VACCINATING. 

Prices:  "Single  Blacklegine"  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (ten 
doses),  $1.50;  No.  2  (twenty  doses),  $2.50;  No.  3  (fifty  doses),  $6.00. 
"Double  Blacklegine"  (for  choice  stock)  (first  lymph  and  second  lymph, 
applied  at  an  interval  of  eight  days),  $2.00  per  packet  of  ten  double 
doses.    Blacklegine  Outfit  (handle  and  two  needles),  50  cents. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


RELIABLE.  * 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  POR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FX>R  $25.°° 

TO  IHTE0DUCE  THE 
WII  I  APD  STFF1    RANOP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

depot  tree  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnoh  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21)4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  m»<1«.  WM.  *i.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  <**., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  New  Year  Proposal. 

"  What  resolutions  have  I  vowed  to  keep 

the  coming  year  ? 
Come,  sit  beside  me,   maiden  fair,  and 

straightway  you  shall  hear  : 
I've  pledged  myself  to  choose  one  girl 

from  out  the  throng  so  gay, 
And  love  her  with  an  honest  love  forever 

and  for  aye. 

"  I'll  work  for  her  with  brain  and  brawn, 
with  all  my  might  and  main, 

Until  I've  won  her  everything  that  hon- 
esty can  gain  : 

I'll  fill  her  life  with  all  that's  good,  till 
life  itself  is  done — 

And  while  we  train  our  minds  and  hearts 
we'll  not  neglect  the  fun. 

"Now,  tell  me,  won't  you,  maiden  fair, 

what  you  have  vowed  to  do — 
For  I've  laid  bare  my  inmost  soul  to  no 

one  but  to  you '?  " 
"I've  made  no  pledges,"  she  replied,  in  so 

demure  a  tone, 
"But,  if  you  don't  object,  I'll  try  to  help 

you  keep  your  own." 
—Wallace  Dunbar  Vincent,  in  Frank 
Leslie's  Monthly. 


Hoodwinked. 

It  was  at  a  country  house  party. 
Feeling  lazy,  I  had  stopped  at  home 
with  my  hostess  while  the  others  had 
gone  out  pheasant  shooting. 

Mrs.  Carruthers  suddenly  looked  up 
from  her  embroidery  and  spoke.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  deceived  by  the  appar- 
ent unpremeditation  of  her  question, 
because  I  had  felt  for  some  moments 
that  she  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
something. 

"Phil,  what  do  you  think  of  Clare 
Delayne  ?"  and  she  resumed  her  work 
in  the  most  unconcerned  manner. 

I  hesitated  a  moment.  Clearly,  I 
must  be  very  careful,  for  it  is  at  all 
times  a  most  risky  thing  to  give  one 
woman  your  opinion  about  another.  In 
the  majority  of  cases— mind,  I  only  gen- 
eralize— if  your  opinion  is  enthusiastic 
you  incur  the  one  woman's  displeasure; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  your  praise  is 
only  qualified — well,  keep  out  of  the 
other  woman's  way.  And  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  danger  was  doubly 
great.  Why  had  I,  who  am  generally 
so  wary,  allowed  myself  to  be  left 
alone  with  my  hostess,  the  most  invet- 
erate matchmaker  of  the  county  ?  I 
felt  that  my  whole  future  hung  on  my 
reply,  and  as  all  this  flashed  through 
my  mind  a  mental  resolution  to  this 
effect,  that  if  Mrs.  Carruthers  was  a 
matchmaker  she  had  now  found  her 
match.  So  I  asked,  "  And  who  is  Miss 
Clare  Delayne  ?" 

"Why,  you  silly  boy,  that  pretty 
blonde  you  took  in  to  dinner  last  night; 
you  know,  she  only  came  yesterday." 

"Oh,  that  one,"  I  said  disrespect- 
fully, trying  to  kill  a  bluebottle.  "I 
did  not  catch  her  name  when  I  was  in- 
troduced," and  I  resumed  my  chase 
after  the  bluebottle.  There  was  a 
pause  while  I  wondered  in  which  direc- 
tion the  next  attack  would  be  devel- 
oped. 

"  Phil,  my  question  I" 

"Which  question  ?"  That  bluebottle 
did  fidget  me  so,  and  I  made  a  desper- 
ate dash  at  it,  cleverly  managing  at 
the  same  time  to  upset  Mrs.  Carruth- 
ers' workbasket.  But  all  attempts  to 
draw  a  red  herring  across  the  path 
seemed  futile. 

"  Open  the  window,  Phil;  that's 
right,  your  fly  has  gone.  Now  pick  up 
my  basket,  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  Clare  Delayne." 

I  was  on  all  fours  salvaging  needles 
and  balls  of  wool.  "I  think  she" — I 
suddenly  pricked  up  my  ears  and  lis- 
tened. "  I  do  believe  they  are  coming 
back,"  I  cried. 

"  You  think  she  is— what  ?" 

"I  haven't  thought  anything  about 
her  at  all.  What  do  you  think  about 
her?" 

This  sudden  turning  of  the  tables  took 
Mrs.  Carruthers  by  surprise,  and  for  a 
moment  she  was  nonplussed.  But  she 
quickly  recovered  herself  and  deployed 
on  the  ground  from  which  I  had  re- 
treated. 

"Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  when 
you  interrupted  me  with  that  absurd 
fly,  that  her  father  is  a  dear  friend  of 


j  mine,  and  she  will  inherit  £1500  a  year 
when  he  dies — " 

"Indeed!"  I  interrupted  with  in- 
terest. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  not  much,"  she  went 
on,  encouraged  by  my  look  of  interest, 
"  but  it  is  a  little  help;  and  when  com- 
bined with  the  sweetest  nature  and  all 
the  domestic  virtues — " 

"She  is  just  the  girl,"  I  put  in 
eagerly. 

"She  is,  as  you  say,  just  the  girl  to 
make  a  man  happy." 

"But  does  she  want  to  marry?"  I 
asked,  jumping  up. 

"  You  silly  fellow,  what  girl  doesn't  ? 
You  have  only  got  to  ask  them." 

"Well,  if  that  is  the  case — " 

"She  is  also  fairly  well  read,  not  too 
well — a  man  does  not  want  that — and 
she  is  musical." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  as  I  was  saying 
before,  she  is  just  the  girl  for  Captain 
Rodgers,"  I  said.    "  He  is—" 

Mrs.  Carruthers  picked  up  her  work 
and  sailed  toward  the  door.  "  You  are 
an  ass,  Phil !"  was  her  parting  shot. 

"Rodgers  is  musical,"  I  called  out, 
as  the  door  slammed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  been  par- 
ticularly entertained  by  my  partner  at 
dinner  last  night,  who  had  seemed  to 
me  what  is  generally  described  as  "a 
jolly  girl  with  no  nonsense  about  her." 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  pestered  any  more 
by  Mrs.  Carruthers,  who  had  evidently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  a 
fool,  and  so  rather  than  put  her  on  her 
mettle  by  offering  a  show  of  resistance, 
I  thought  the  best  way  to  secure  peace 
would  be  to  do  all  that  was  expected 
of  me,  and,  like  Brer  Rabbit,  "lay  low 
and  say  nuffin."  And  so  what  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  find  myself 
again  taking  Miss  Delayne  in  to  dinner 
that  evening. 

"Do  you  know,  I  expected  that  you 
would  take  me  in  to  dinner  to-night  ?" 
she  said,  as  we  sat  down. 

I  looked  up  surprised.  There  was  a 
world  of  mischievous  meaning  in  her 
tone  and  look,  and  I  gasped.  Was  I  to 
be  taken  in  the  flank  by  another  enemy, 
or  was  it  possible  that  she,  too,  under- 
stood ? 

"  Is  it  '  great  expectations  ?'  "  I  ven- 
tured. She  nodded.  Still  I  was  not 
satisfied.  "  You  surely  do  not  think  so 
badly  of  me  as  to  believe — "  I  hesitated. 

She  burst  out  laughing.  "There  !  I 
have  so  much  faith  in  you  that  I  will 
congratulate  you  on  having  an  income 
of  £2000  a  year  !" 

"Now,  really,  this  is  wonderful!"  I 
cried.  "And  I,  too,  must  congratulate 
you  on  being  an  heiress  to  the  tune  of 
£1500  a  year  !" 

"Say,  rather,  'condole  with,'"  she 
added.    "  But  who  told  you  ?" 

"A  little  bird,"  I  answered.  "And 
who  told  you  ?" 

"Evidently  the  same  little  bird." 

"A  very  old  bird,  if  you  ask  me,"  I 
exclaimed,  checking  myself  too  late  to 
avoid  one  of  those  sudden  hushes  to 
which  every  dinner  table  is  subject.  A 
titter  went  round  the  company.  Hor- 
rors !  There  was  a  helping  of  pheas- 
ant before  me.  I  heard  Mrs.  Carruth- 
ers saying,  sweetly,  "I  am  so  sorry, 
Phil;  try  another  piece."  I  vainly 
protested  that  I  had  not  referred  to 
the  fowl,  but  being  greeted  with  cries 
of  "  Name  !  Name  I  I  retracted  and 
had  another  helping.  The  contretemps 
was  very  annoying,  as  I  felt  that  I  was 
now  thoroughly  in  Mrs.  Carruthers' 
bad  books,  and  although  she  did  not 
know  what  we  had  been  talking  about, 
still — such  is  the  effect  of  a  guilty  con- 
science— I  felt  sure  she  must  think  that 
I  had  referred  to  her.  Miss  Delayne 
also  did  not  seem  over  pleased  at  my 
innocent  indiscretion  which  had  directed 
the  company's  attention  to  her,  and  she 
occupied  herself  with  Captain  Rodgers, 
who  was  on  her  other  side.  Rodgers 
had  only  arrived  before  dinner.  He  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  one  of 
those  generous,  good-hearted  sort  of  fel- 
lows who  is  always  stone  broke,  and 
who  will  always  step  into  the  breach  to 
help  a  friend. 

I  had  often  told  him  that  I  would  one 
day  find  him  a  rich  wife,  but  now  that 
I  saw  him  talking  with  Miss  Delayne  I 
did  not  feel  so  particularly  keen  about 
my  suggestion  to  Mrs.  Carruthers,  as  it 
happened  to  interfere  with  a  brilliant 
plan  I  had  just  thought  of  and  which 


would  dish  Mrs.  Carruthers  so  nicely. 
I  recognized  at  once  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  put  the  case  too  bluntly  to 
Miss  Delayne,  so  accordingly,  when 
later  in  the  evening  I  found  myself 
ensconced  with  her  in  the  conserva- 
tory, I  proceeded  to  let  her  unfold  the 
plans  I  had  thought  out  over  my  cigar. 
I  little  thought  what  would  happen  in 
the  same  conservatory  in  about  three 
week's  time. 

"  Mrs.  Carruthers  is  a  most  enter- 
taining hostess  and  an  amiable  woman," 
I  remarked,  by  way  of  preface,  "and 
she  has  one  pet  sin.  But  this  is  the 
first  time  she  has  applied  her  energies 
in  my  direction,  although  she  has  known 
me  ever  since  I  was  so  high." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked 
Miss  Delayne. 

"Rather  ask,  '  What  are  we  going  to 
do  ?'  "  I  said,  not  wishing  to  reply  to 
such  a  delicate  personal  question.  "  It 
all  rests  with  you,"  I  continued,  adding 
quickly,  "whether  we  are  to  displease 
her  by  avoiding  each  other  or  deceive 
her  by  pretending  to  fall  in  with  her 
views." 

Miss  Delayne's  eyes  twinkled. 

"Mr.  Mellor,  you  forget  there  are 
other  ways.  I  might,  for  instance,  pre- 
tend that  I  did  not  want  your  company, 
while  you  could  easily  satisfy  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers by  your  actions  that  you  were 
doing  your  best  to  carry  out  her 
schemes." 

"  Yes,"  I  assented,  not  at  all  eagerly. 

"Or,"  she  continued,  "you  could 
leave  suddenly  to-morrow  on  urgent 
private  business." 

"  Quite  so,"  I  faltered. 

"  But  it  would  be  very  selfish  of  me 
to  spoil  your  holiday  here  ?"  ("  Not  at 
all"),  I  interrupted,  "and  I  rather  like 
your  second  idea.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
great  fun,  I  think,  to  upset  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers' little  plans  for  once." 

"That  is  just  what  I  thought,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  We  could  be  a  lot  in  each  other's 
company,"  she  said. 

"And  especially  when  Mrs.  Carruth- 
ers is  about,"  I  added. 

"I  have  expectations,  and  don't  want 
any  man  to  marry  me  for  them." 

"And  I  have  money,  but  if  I  took  a 
wife  she  should  only  take  me  for  my 
merits." 

"That  is  capital,"  she  said.  "Then 
we  are  agreed  in  our  views  of  life.  Let 
us  shake  hands  upon  it." 

We  shook  hands. 

"  We  shall  have  great  fun  out  of  it," 
I  said. 

"And  be  the  best  of  friends,"  she 
added.  "  Poor  Mrs.  Carruthers,"  she 
laughed,  and  then  a  look  of  doubt 
crossed  her  face.  "  What  shall  we  say 
to  her  if  she  puts  the  direct  question  to 
either  or  both  of  us  when  we  leave  ?" 

"That  is  very  simple,"  I  answered. 
"  We  need  merely  say,  '  We  found  out 
at  the  beginning  that  our  views  of  life 
were  similar,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
no  use  of  our  thinking  of  marriage.'  " 

"  A  neat  epigram,"  she  laughed. 

»#♦*»*** 

That  evening  when  I  said  good-night 
to  Mrs.  Carruthers  she  remarked  play- 
fully, "I  am  sorry  about  the  old  bird, 

Phil" 

"So  am  I,  very  sorry,"  I  said,  "but 
old  birds  cannot  help  being  caught 
sometimes,"  and  I  went  to  bed  feeling 
that  I  had  scored. 

The  days  passed  quickly  enough  at 
first,  and  Miss  Delayne  and  I  spent  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  with  each  other. 
We  sat  together  at  meals,  we  walked 
together,  we  rode  together,  and  we 
continued  to  derive  great  amusement 
from  the  covert  interest  which  Mrs. 
Carruthers  appeared  to  take  in  the 
apparent  progress  of  her  scheme.  I 
soon  found  also  that  we  had  many  other 
things  in  common  besides  our  views 
about  marriage,  and  therefore  Miss  De- 
layne's company  became  in  every  way 
a  source  of  more  pleasure  to  me  than  I 
had  reason  to  anticipate  when  we  laid 
our  plans. 

This  possibly  created  a  desire  on  my 
part  to  strictly  enforce  the  terms  of 
our  compact,  and  because  Miss  Delayne 
did  not  always  fall  in  with  my  ideas  as 
to  how  much  we  should  be  together,  T 
attributed  this  rather  to  a  falling  off  of 
enthusiasm  on  her  part,  which  in  its 
turn  tended  to  increase  my  efforts. 


Another  and  unlooked  for  factor 
gradually  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
confuse  our  plans  in  the  shape  of  Cap- 
tain Rodgers.  Perhaps  I  was  really 
right  in  thinking  that  Miss  Delayne  was 
not  keeping  to  her  compact  as  much  as 
she  ought  to,  but  certainly  this  was 
partly  the  fault  of  the  captain.  The 
way  he  looked  at  her  and  spoke  to  her 
was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  me, 
because  no  doubt  Mrs.  Carruthers 
would  notice  it,  and  our  little  game 
would  thereby  be  spoiled.  And  there- 
fore I  felt  that  Miss  Delayne  should  not 
encourage  him;  but  when  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  her  she  did  not  see  it  in 
that  way  at  all. 

As  the  days  went  on  I  found  that 
Rodgers  was  always  at  her  side  when  I 
happened  to  be  away  for  a  moment,  and 
he  began  even  to  accompany  her  on 
some  of  her  outings.  I  remonstrated 
with  her  about  this  also,  but  she  re- 
plied that  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
overdo  our  parts,  and  as  I  did  not  in 
any  way  wish  her  to  think  she  was  be- 
ing compromised  by  me,  I  had  to 
acquiesce  in  this,  while  tacitly  writhing 
with  a  desire  to  kick  Rodgers.  It  was 
impossible,  too,  I  thought,  for  me  to 
take  him  into  my  confidence,  because, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  my 
secret,  he  might  then  openly  declare 
that  he  did  not  recognize  the  game  or 
my  right  to  monopolize  Miss  Delayne  if 
I  had  no  serious  intentions. 

W as  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Carruthers, 
having  despaired  of  me,  and  being  de- 
termined to  make  up  a  match  for  Miss 
Delayne,  had  put  the  captain  on  after 
all?  If  that  was  the  case,  I  would 
thwart  her  at  all  costs,  and  so  I  made 
every  effort  to  forestall  Rodgers  on  all 
occasions. 

But  the  more  I  tried  to  be  with  Miss 
Delayne  the  more  she  contrived  to  keep 
out  of  my  way;  neither  could  I  get  any 
satisfactory  explanation  from  her.  In 
fact,  she  could  not  or  would  not  see  that 
she  was  not  carrying  out  her  part  of 
the  agreement.  Her  way  to  me  had 
gradually  become  more  reserved  than 
it  was  at  first;  there  was  not  the  con- 
fidence and  feeling  of  equality  which  I 
had  found  in  the  beginning,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  all  through  that  con- 
founded Rodgers.  I  began  to  see  that 
the  game  was  not  going  to  come  off, 
and  the  sooner  I  left  and  ended  it  the 
better,  as  such  a  triviality  was  not 
worth  the  disturbance  of  my  peace  of 
mind.  Accordingly  I  made  my  prepa- 
rations, and  that  evening  I  told  Miss 
Delayne  about  my  intentions. 

"  I  find  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  to- 
morrow morning,"  I  said. 

"Indeed  !  "  she  replied.  "  I  am  very 
sorry." 

She  certainly  appeared  most  uncon- 
cerned. 

"  Why  are  you  sorry  ?  "  I  said,  feel- 
ing my  way  on  to  sentimental  ground. 

"Well,  because  you  are  going  before 
me,  and  I  am  afraid  that  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers will  ask  me  the  fatal  question." 

"Is  that  all?"  I  asked,  disappoint- 
edly.   "  I  was  hoping — " 

"  I  see  you  think  it  rather  selfish  of 
me,"  she  interrupted;  "but  I  always 
think  epigrams  are  so  near  to — to — " 

"To  what?  "  I  asked. 

"  To  the  truth;  at  least—" 

She  hesitated. 

"  Well,  you  surely  need  not  be  afraid 
to  say  if  it  is  the  truth,"  I  said. 

"No;  but  then,  you  see,  an  epigram 
is  supposed  to  be — "  Oh,  dear,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  mean.  Why,  how  late  it 
is.    Suppose  we  join  the  others." 

All  of  which  was  most  unsatisfactory. 

I  was  to  leave  in  the  morning  soon 
after  breakfast,  and  when  the  hour  for 
departure  had  come  round  I  went  in 
search  of  Miss  Delayne  to  say  good- 
by.  Now  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
going  I  felt  sorry  about  it ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  whatever  pleasure  I 
might  derive  from  Mrs.  Carruthers' 
now  very  problematical  disappointment 
would  seem  to  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  uncertainty  into  which 
I  should  drift  as  to  Miss  Delayne's  fu- 
ture movements.  For,  to  be  truthful, 
I  was  rather  nervous  about  mentioning 
the  subject  to  her  since  this  reserve 
had  come  between  us.  I  found  her 
reading  in  the  conservatory,  the  place 
where  our  plans  had  been  sown  and 
where  their  fruits  were  now  about  to 
be  gathered.    Perhaps  she  had  thought 
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I  should  look  for  her  there;  certainly  I 
was  not  surprised  to  see  her. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  goodby,"  I  said, 
awkwardly.  She  closed  her  book  and 
got  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  do  not  say  goodby;  rather  let 
it  be  au  revoir,"  she  said. 

"  You  do  not  mean  that,"  I  exclaimed. 
"I  thought—" 

"  But  why  not  ?  We  are  sure  to  meet 
in  town  somewhere." 

"And  you  will  let  me  know  if  Mrs. 
Carruthers  says  anything  to  you  ?  "  I 
asked,  indifferently.  Now  that  it  was 
all  over  the  plan  seemed  to  have  fallen 
to  dust  in  its  very  feebleness.  What 
had  it  effected  ?  It  had  tied  me  hand 
and  foot,  and  I  knew,  now  that  I  was 
leaving  her,  what  it  had  wrought  for 
me. 

"Of  course,  I  will  if  you  care,"  she 
said.  "  We  have  had  very  nice  times 
together,  haven't  we  ?  " 

"I  shall  not  forget  them,"  I  said,  "  if 
only  you — " 

"Phil,  Phil,  where  are  you?  The 
carriage  is  here,"  called  Mrs.  Carruth- 
ers, as  she  ran  into  the  conservatory. 
"Oh,  here  you  are  ;  I  am  so  sorry  you 
must  go." 

"Well,  goodby,"  I  said,  taking  Miss 
Delayne's  hand  and  holding  it  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Carruthers,  who  was 
looking  curiously  at  us.  I  felt  the  hand 
pull,  but  I  retained  it  in  my  grasp  as 
Mrs.  Carruthers  said : 

"  Now,  Clare,  now,  Phil ;  you  naughty 
young  people,  you  are  not  going  to 
keep  anything  from  me.  Come,  tell  me 
all  about  it  before  you  go." 

I  still  retained  the  hand— it  was  so 
convenient  for  the  denouement.  Which 
of  us  should  speak  ?  I  looked  at  Miss 
Delayne,  but  she  gave  me  no  encour- 
agement. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mind,  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers," I  began,  apologetically,  "but 
— but — "    I  had  forgotten  my  part. 

"We  found  at  the  beginning,"  said 
Miss  Delayne,  "  that  our  views  of  life  " 
— I  continued  hurriedly,  "were — " 
"Were  similar,"  put  in  Miss  Delayne. 

"  And  that,"  I  added,  "  that  it  was, 
therefore,  no  use — " 

I  felt  the  hand  tremble.    I  looked  up 
into  her  eyes,  and  as  the  scales  fell 
from  mine  I  went  on,  "that  it  was,  j 
therefore,  no  use  our  ever  thinking  of 
parting." 

Mrs.  Carruthers  had  left  us.  I  heard 
her  voice  saying,  "Send  the  carriage 
back  ;  Mr.  Mellor  is  staying  on." 

Then  I  heard  her  say,  "Captain 
Rodgers,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

The  old  bird  had  scored  after  all. — 
The  Tattler. 


New  Year's  Day  in  Japan. 

Somehow,  though  the  sun  may  have 
shone  just  as  brightly  on  the  previous 
day,  and  indeed  the  whole  year  round, 
yet  it  all  seems  changed  and  different 
on  this,  the  first  day  of  the  year.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Year  !  This  is 
the  time  of  universal  peace  and  good- 
will ;  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
empire  start  life  anew  with  fine  resolu- 
tions and  promises  for  the  future,  and 
ill-feeling  done  away  with. 

The  first  of  January  bears  the  sig- 
nificant title  of  Gansan  (the  Three  Be- 
ginnings), meaning,  beginning  of  the 
year,  beginning  of  the  month,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  day.  And  to  this  might 
be  added  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
better  life.  What  Christmas  is  to  the 
Occidentals,  New  Year's  is  to  the  Jap- 
anese, although  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations are  not  confined  to  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  but  at  any  time 
between  the  first  and  the  fifteenth. 

The  Japanese  begin  to  prepare  for 
the  New  Year  nearly  a  month  before, 
and  in  fact  give  their  houses  and  posses- 
sions a  thorough  cleansing,  just  as  the 
good  American  housewife  does  in  the 
springtime.  Even  the  very  poorest 
people  do  this,  laying  mats  of  rice 
straw,  and  cleaning  every  nook  and 
corner  with  fresh  bamboo  dusters  and 
brooms,  which  are  said  to  symbolize 
prosperity  and  good  fortune.  And  af- 
ter the  house  has  been  aired  and 
cleaned,  it  is  decorated  with  pine  and 
bamboo,  for  the  Japanese  venerate 
both  of  these,  because  they  keep  green 
through  the  entire  winter  and  symbo- 
lize longevity.    The  Japanese  read  in 


the  most  insignificant  natural  objects 
some  striking  significance,  and  there  is 
a  meaning  attached  to  almost  every 
decoration  or  ornament  in  the  house. 
The  outsides  and  gardens  of  the  houses 
are  also  beautifully  decorated,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  streets,  which  present  a 
most  interesting  and  animated  spec- 
tacle at  this  time. 

On  New  Year's  eve  the  streets  and 
stores,  which  at  this  time  display  their 
most  attractive  goods,  are  thronged 
with  people  intent  on  buying  the  re- 
quisites for  the  coming  year.  At  night 
the  streets  are  beautifully  illuminated 
with  lines  of  big  lanterns,  family  crests, 
flags,  shop  signs,  etc.,  hung  from  every 
store.  On  this  eve  many  of  the  people 
remain  up  all  night,  and  watch  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  though  a 
few  old-fashioned  ones  perfer  the  cus- 
tom of  rising  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  worship  the  first  rising  sun  of  the 
new  year. — Onoto  Watanna,  in  Frank 
Leslie's  Monthly. 


Good  Lights. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  best  lamp  flues  and  burners 
to  use  in  order  to  have  good  lights,  but 
neither  one  is  so  important  as  to  keep 
the  burners  clean.  Many  lamps  give  a 
dull,  feeble  light,  or  have  been  set  aside 
as  dangerous,  because  they  are  not 
properly  cared  for  in  this  respect,  and 
the  dust  has  accumulated  in  the  small 
air  tube  at  the  side  of  the  wick.  The 
remedy  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  this  condition  of  affairs. 

New  lamp  flues  are  toughened  and 
made  more  durable  by  putting  them  in 
water  and  heating  it  gradually  until  it 
is  boiling  hot.  When  they  have  boiled 
five  minutes  set  them  off  of  the  stove 
and  allow  them  to  cool  in  the  water. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  filling  of  the 
lamps  and  cleaning  of  the  flues,  the 
burners  should  be  boiled  once  a  week 
in  water  containing  enough  wash- 
ing powder  to  make  a  good  suds. 
This  will  remove  the  oil  and  leave  them 
bright  and  clean.  Polish  with  dry 
flannel. 

Use  none  but  the  best  oil,  and  the 
lamp  should  be  kept  full  to  insure  a 
good  light.  Keep  the  reflector — if  it 
has  one — brightly  polished.  Do  not  cut 
the  wick,  but  turn  it  just  above  the 
tube  and  rub  off  the  charred  portion 
with  a  match. 

Pleasantries. 

"Is  your  daughter  learning  to  play 
by  note  ?  "  "  Certainly  not,"  answered 
Mrs.  Cumrox,  a  little  indignantly.  "  We 
pay  cash  for  every  lesson.  The  idea  !  " 
— Washington  Star. 

Gladys — What's  become  of  Mabel  ?  " 
Belle — She's  joined  the  great  majority. 
Gladys — You  don't  mean  to  say  she's 
dead  ?  Belle — Oh,  no  !  Married  a  man 
named  Smith. — Tit-Bits. 

Towne — Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  Spender's  case  was  really  a  faith 
cure  ?  Browne — Yes.  You  see,  the 
doctor  and  the  druggist  both  trusted 
him. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Little  Ethel — Mamma,  I  know  why 
it  isn't  safe  to  count  your  chickens  be- 
fore they're  hatched.  Mother — Why, 
dear  ?  Little  Ethel — Coz  sum  of  'em 
might  be  ducks.— Ohio  State  Journal. 

"  They  tell  me  you  broke  three  ribs 
coming  across  the  field.  How  did  it 
happen?"  "I  was  beating  off  the 
bulldog  with  my  umbrella." — Chicago 
News. 

Gentleman  (indignantly)  —  When  I 
bought  this  dog  you  said  he  was  splen- 
did for  rats.  Why,  he  won't  touch 
them.  Dog  Dealer — Well,  ain't  that 
splendid  for  rats  ?— Tit-Bits. 

Sunday  School  Superintendent — 
Children,  what  are  we  to  tell  Satan 
when  he  tempts  us  to  commit  sin  ? 
Children  (with  one  voice)— Go  'way 
back  and  sit  down. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"No  sir,"  exclaimed  the  loud-voiced 
drummer  in  the  smoker,  "I'm  proud  to 
say  that  no  house  in  the  country  has 
more  men  pushing  its  line  of  goods  than 
ours."  "What  do  you  sell?"  asked  a 
curious  one.  "  Baby  carriages." — 
Syracuse  Herald. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Milk  Blanc  Mange. — Pour  half  a 
pint  of  milk  into  an  enameled  saucepan, 
together  with  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  a 
teaspoonful  of  rosewater  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  castor  sugar.  Stir  gently 
over  a  clear  fire  until  the  milk  is  nearly 
boiling,  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
stir  until  nearly  cold;  pour  into  a  mold 
which  has  been  rinsed  in  cold  water. 
Turn  out  the  blanc  mange  next  day. 

Fricasse  op  Eggs. — Set  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a  stewpan  and  when  dissolved 
add  chopped  parsley,  a  little  finely 
minced  onion,  with  pepper  and  salt  to 
season.  Stew  this  until  the  seasoning 
is  cooked,  then  add  a  cupful  of  milk  and 
a  little  flour  to  thicken  the  whole.  Boil 
four  eggs  until  hard,  peel  off  the  shells 
carefully  and  cut  into  slices;  each  egg 
should  make  four  or  five  slices.  Set  the 
eggs  into  the  sauce,  let  all  come  to  the 
boil,  and  set  in  an  entree  dish  at  once. 
If  preferred,  substitute  gravy  for 
milk. 

Apple  Meringue. — Peel  and  halve 
tart  apples.  Make  a  syrup  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  water  and  put  the  ap- 
ples in  it,  letting  them  cook  until  they 
can  be  pierced  with  a  straw.  Arrange 
the  apples  on  the  platter  they  are  to 
be  served  in  ;  boil  the  syrup  down  and 
pour  over  the  apples.  When  cold, 
heap  irregularly  with  a  meringue  of 
the  whites  of  four  eggs,  four  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  pulverized  sugar  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Sprinkle  with 
chopped  almonds,  then  set  in  the  oven 
on  a  board  and  brown  quickly.  Serve 
very  cold  with  a  rich  custard. 

Beep  Croquettes.— One  pound  of 
roasted  or  boiled  beef,  one  onion,  two 
small  eggs,  three  boiled  potatoes,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  a  little  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Chop  the  onion  fine  and  brown  it  care- 
fully in  the  butter.  Chop  the  meat  fine 
and  the  potatoes  as  for  hash.  Put  the 
meat,  onions  and  potatoes  in  a  chop- 
ping bowl  and  mix  thoroughly.  Add  the 
eggs  slightly  beaten,  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Mold  into  croquettes, 
roll  thoroughly  in  flour  and  fry  until 
brown.  These  may  be  served  garnished 
with  parsley  or  in  tomato  sauce. 

Plain  Christmas  Cake.— Beat  half  a 
pound  of  butter  to  a  cream,  sift  one 
quart  of  flour  with  half  an  ounce  of 
ground  ginger  and  one  rounding  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Add  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  seeded  raisins  and  mix  thor- 
oughly. Add  to  the  softened  butter  half 
a  pint  of  good  sweet  cream,  half  a  pint 
of  New  Orleans  molasses  and  two  eggs 
well  beaten.  Moisten  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful of  bicarbonate  of  soda  into  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  water.  Add  to  the 
mixture  and  turn  this  into  the  flour. 
Mix  and  pour  into  a  baking  pan  lined 
with  greased  paper.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  for  about  two  hours. 

Irish  Moss  Blanc  Mange. — Let  one 
tablespoonful  of  Irish  moss  remain  in 
tepid  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
put  in  a  strainer  and  hold  under  the 
faucet,  allowing  cold  water  to  run  over 
it  for  one  minute.  This  removes  the 
crude  seaweed  flavor.  Put  the  moss  in 
one  pint  of  milk  and  let  simmer  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  Remove  from  the  stove 
and  press  through  a  colander  to  break 
up  the  moss,  retaining  a  part  of  it  in 
the  blanc  mange.  Some  persons  prefer 
that  all  the  moss  be  retained.  When 
almost  cold,  stir  in  two  saccharine  tab- 
lets which  have  previously  been  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  and  add  vanilla 
extract.  Pour  in  individual  jelly 
moulds,  and,  when  ice  cold,  serve  with 
cream. 

Tapioca  and  Apple  Pudding. — Six 
good,  tart  cooking  apples,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cupful  of  pearl  tapioca,  sugar 
to  taste  and  add  one  quart  of  water. 
Soak  the  tapioca  in  the  water  two 
hours,  then  put  in  a  double  boiler  and 
cook  until  clear;  sweeten  to  taste.  It 
may  be  flavored  with  the  rind  of  a  lemon 
cut  very  thin  and  removed  when  the 
tapioca  is  done.  Peel  and  core  the  ap- 
ples and  fill  the  holes  with  sugar ;  ar- 
range them  in  a  pudding  dish  and  pour 
|  the  tapioca  over  them  ;  bake  until  the 


apples  are  tender.  A  few  tiny  bits  oi 
butter  on  the  top  will  make  it  brown  a 
little.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

Sweet  Potatoes  Mashed  and 
Browned. — Boil  sweet  potatoes  of  me- 
dium size  until  done.  Peel  and 
squeeze  through  a  good  vegetable 
strainer,  add  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
enough  milk  to  make  very  soft.  Put 
in  a  baking  dish,  dot  it  over  with 
tiny  bits  of  butter  and  bake  until 
brown.  Serve  in  the  dish  in  which  it 
is  baked.  If  any  is  left  over  remove 
the  thin,  brown  skin,  make  the  potato 
into  small,  flat  cakes  and  brown  on 
both  sides  in  a  little  butter  in  a  spider. 

Celery  Sandwiches. — Use  dainty 
little  baking  powder  biscuits  freshly 
baked  but  cold,  or  white  home-made 
bread  for  these  sandwiches.  Only  the 
very  tender  part  of  the  celery  should 
be  used  and  chopped  fine  and  put  in 
iced  water  until  needed.  Add  a  few 
chopped  walnuts  to  the  celery  and 
enough  mayonnaise  dressing  to  hold 
them  together ;  butter  the  bread  be- 
fore cutting  from  the  loaf,  spread  one 
slice  with  the  mixture  and  press  an- 
other over  it.  If  biscuits  are  used 
split  and  butter  them.  They  should 
be  small  and  very  thin  for  this  purpose 
and  browned  delicately. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Stained  brass  may  be  cleaned  with 
whiting  and  ammonia. 

The  popular  belief  that  flowers  are 
unhealthful  in  the  sick  room  is  now  very 
generally  denied.  Provided  that  their 
odor  is  not  heavy  or  distasteful  to  the 
invalid,  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
fresh,  flowers  exert  a  beneficial  effect 
rather  than  the  contrary. 

Sweetbreads,  celery  and  English  wal- 
nuts make  a  splendid  salad  combination, 
or  combine  English  walnuts  and  celery 
to  make  a  delicious  nut  salad.  Tart 
sour  apples  and  celery,  or  apples  and 
nuts  are  often  used  together.  Shrimps, 
oysters,  lobsters,  fish,  eggs,  etc.,  are 
combined  with  celery,  lettuce  or  cresses 
to  produce  many  varieties;  in  fact,  the 
possibilities  of  the  salad  combinations 
are  unlimited,  the  principles  of  making 
them  the  same  in  all. 

One  way  of  varying  the  monotony 
of  baked  potatoes  is  to  cut  off  the  end, 
remove  the  inside,  mash,  adding  milk, 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  the  same  as 
for  mashed  potatoes.  Then  place  the 
mashed  potato  back  in  the  potato  shells, 
stick  in  the  end  of  each  a  slice  of  bacon 
fried  crisp.  Place  it  in  the  oven  and 
heat  through.  This  makes  an  ideal 
luncheon  dish.  Another  way  is  to  add 
grated  cheese  to  the  mashed  potato 
and  place  back  in  the  shells,  and  heat 
through  so  that  the  cheese  melts.  Some 
hostesses  garnish  potatoes  baked  this 
way  with  a  bit  of  white  of  egg  beaten 
stiff  and  a  spray  of  parsley. 

Lemonade  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest 
drinks  for  any  person,  whether  in 
health  or  not.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
stomach  diseases,  excellent  in  sickness, 
in  cases  of  jaundice,  liver  complaint,  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  and  fevers. 
It  is  a  specific  against  worms  and  skin 
complaints.  The  lemon  crushed  may 
be  used  with  sugar  and  water,  and 
taken  as  a  drink.  Lemon  juice  is  the 
best  antiscorbutic  remedy  known.  It 
It  not  only  cures  the  disease,  but  pre- 
vents it.  Sailors  make  daily  use  of  it 
for  this  purpose.  We  advise  every  one 
to  rub  their  gums  with  lemon  juice  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
hands  and  nails  are  also  kept  clean, 
white,  soft  and  supple  by  the  daily  use 
of  lemon  instead  of  soap.  It  also  pre- 
vents chillblains.  Lemon  is  used  in  in- 
termittent fevers,  mixed  with  strong, 
hot,  black  coffee,  without  sugar.  Neu- 
ralgia, it  is  said,  may  be  cured  by 
rubbing  the  parts  affected  with  a  cut 
lemon.  It  is  valuable  also  to  cure 
warts.  It  will  remove  dandruff  by  rub- 
bing the  roots  of  the  hair  with  it.  It 
will  alleviate,  and  finally  cure,  coughs 
and  colds,  and  heal  diseased  lungs,  if 
taken  hot  on  going  to  bed  at  night.  Its 
uses  are  manifold,  and  the  more  we  em- 
ploy it  internally  the  better  we  shall 
find  ourselves. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE  REMEDY 

l  or  SpuviiiK,  Kingbonc*.  Splint*.  Curbs, 
etc.,  ond  ol I  forms  of  JLaroenc »e  1b 


NEVER  FAILED.      „  ,o/m 

Brlston,  Mont,  Dec  12th,  1859. 

GeotUmen:— I  will  »ay  that  I  have  used  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  for  the  last  ten  years  as  a  liniment ;  I  have  cured  three 
bone  spavins,  one  curb  and  one  ringbone.  I  have 
never  failed  to  cure  anything  that  I  have  tried.  1  lease  find  en- 
closed stamp  foryoor  ''Treatise  on  the  Horse  ami  his  Diseases.* 
Very  truly  yours,         CLIFFORD  SHELBY. 

Price  91(  »Ixfort?f>.  Asalinimentforfamilyuss 
it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  uruetaist  for  Kendall's 
Spavin  Core,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse," 
the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBUR0  PALLS,  VT. 


FARflERS'  CLUBS. 


How  to  Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm. 

By  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gammon  at  the  Courtland  Farmers' 
Club. 

There  has  been  a  great  tendency 
among  our  boys  and  girls  to  leave  their 
country  homes,  seeking,  in  the  cities, 
to  make  their  fortunes  or  win  fame.  In 
too  many  cases  these  high  hopes  and 
ambitions  have  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment and  utter  ruin.  On  the  other 
hand,  rural  life  has  fewer  temptations, 
purer  pleasures,  and  far  less  competi- 
tion. 

This  tendency  of  the  rural  population 
seems  to  be  somewhat  checked  and  a 
reflex  action  is  now  setting  in.  People 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities there  are  in  rural  pursuits,  and 
also  the  many  great  advantages  there 
are  in  the  peace  and  quiet  far  removed 
from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  a  great 
city. 

Once  people  thought  that  the  slow- 
plodding  boy  who  seemed  dull  and  in- 
competent was  the  boy  of  whom  to 
make  a  farmer.  They  are  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  as  never  before  the  fact 
that  the  properly  managed  ranch  needs 
the  most  diversified  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  good  common  sense  and  a 
good  business  head. 

There  are  now  so  many  branches  of 
agricultural  pursuits  open  to  the 
specialist.  And  the  specialist  is  sure 
soon  to  become  in  agricultural  pursuits 
what  he  has  in  all  others — the  leading 
factor.  Our  boys  will  be  compelled  to 
be  thoroughly  trained  in  their  line  of 
work,  and  a  "Jack  of  all  trades  "in 
farming,  as  in  other  walks  of  life,  will 
be  left  behind. 

There  are  so  many  branches  opened 
to  the  specialist  that  the  majority  of 
boys  will  be  able  to  choose  something 
for  which  they  have  a  special  aptitude 
or  liking. 

What  can  be  a  more  fascinating  oc- 
cupation than  that  of  the  horticultur- 
ist ?  Luther  Burbank  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  one  branch  of 
horticulture,  and  the  whole  world  is 
grateful. 

There  is  the  dairy  business  in  all  its 
departments,  any  one  of  which  if  done 
in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  is 
both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Then  the  botanist,  the  chemist,  and 
the  mechanic,  beside  innumerable 
others,  can  give  full  sway  to  their 
capabilities  and  interests. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  believe  to 
be  chiefly  instrumental  in  sending  our 
boys  away  is  the  fact  that  we  belittle 
our  own  occupation.  We  speak  slight- 
ingly of  it.  Can  we  wonder  then  if  our 
boys  have  little  respect  for  our  calling  ? 
I  do  not  think  this  true  of  any  other 
occupation. 

A  merchant  brings  his  son  up  in  the 
expectation  of  entering  into  his  busi- 
ness and  ultimately  becoming  a  part- 
ner. A  lawyer's  son  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  a  carpenter's  son  in 
his  father's,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 
But  a  farmer's  boy  is  brought  up  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  doctor,  a  lawyer 
or  other  professional  man  and  is  a 
great  disappointment  to  his  parents  if 
he  prefers  the  life  of  his  father. 

One  of  the  great  factors  in  driving 
the  boys  and  girls  away  from  the  coun- 


try is  its  lack  of  pleasant  home  life. 
This  is  probably  less  true  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river  than  of  most  places. 
Every  idea  seems  to  be  hard  work  with 
no  recreation,  at  least  in  the  home. 
Then  often — more  often  than  otherwise 
— they  are  given  no  personal  interest 
in  their  work,  nor  any  incentive  to  be- 
come proficient. 

All  this  might  and  should  be  changed. 
Give  your  boys  an  interest  in  their 
work  by  giving  them  something  for 
their  own.  A  horse  or  a  cow,  a  pig  or 
part  interest  in  the  poultry,  will  prove 
a  valuable  incentive,  and  as  they  grow 
older  give  wages,  if  not  much  at  least 
something  that  will  give  a  feeling  of  in- 
dependence. 

Not  that  a  boy  should  be  afraid  of 
doing  something  for  his  father  without 
pay.  But,  if  rightly  managed,  and 
thus  encouraged,  he  will  naturally  re- 
spect his  father  all  the  more  and  will 
be  the  more  willing  to  do  anything  he 
can  to  help  him.  Then  talk  over  your 
plans  and  business  affairs  with  your 
boys.  Get  their  opinions  and  then  act 
on  them  if  you  can.  If  not,  show  them 
where  they  are  impracticable,  but 
never  laugh  or  belittle  their  ideas. 

Have  plenty  of  good  literature  in  your 
homes.  Good  papers,  good  magazines 
and  good  books,  embracing  every  sub- 
ject. Take  some  good  farm  papers 
and  encourage  your  boys  to  read  them 
as  soon  as  old  enough  to  understand 
even  a  small  part. 

They  will  naturally  select  those  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  most  interested 
by  reason  of  their  daily  tasks.  From 
those  they  will  gradually  begin  to  read 
on  other  topics  which  are  more  to  their 
turn  of  mind. 

Then  call  attention  to  different  arti- 
cles which  are  especially  interesting  or 
good  and  encourage  them  to  do  like- 
wise. Follow  the  same  course  with 
your  magazine  and  book  reading,  as  it 
is  not  only  good  mental  discipline  but 
strengthens  the  home  feeling. 

Teach  them  to  notice  the  beauties  of 
nature — the  trees,  grass  and  flowers — 
the  sunsets  and  sunrises,  and  every 
beautiful  scene.  Interest  them  in  the 
study  of  all  nature  around  them  and 
provide  books  as  guides  to  aid  them. 
Point  out  the  beauties  of  your  cattle, 
horses  and  poultry  and  cultivate  an 
affection  for  all  the  animals  of  the  farm. 

Probably  many  of  us  need  some  such 
schooling  as  this,  and  often  many  pleas- 
ant and  beautiful  things  escape  our 
notice,  until  some  one  from  the  cities 
calls  attention  to  them,  and  we  realize 
for  the  first  time  how  much  we  have, 
and  wonder  at  our  own  lack  of  appre- 
ciation. 

For  instance,  take  the  case  of  the 
old  couple  who  tired  of  their  pleasant 
country  home  and  thought  of  selling  it 
and  buying  a  city  home.  They  put  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  real  estate 
agent.  The  next  issue  of  the  news- 
paper had  a  glowing  advertisement  of 
their  home,  telling  of  its  fine  shade 
trees  and  the  lovely  stream  of  limpid 
water  flowing  through  it,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  an  ideal  home.  The  old  man  read 
it  over  to  his  wife  in  amazement,  then 
exclaimed,  "If  this  is  the  kind  of  place 
we  have,  it's  too  good  to  sell." 

Beautify  your  homes,  inside  and  out, 
and  although  they  may  be  humble,  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  everything  may 
be  neat  and  comfortable.  Green  grass 
and  shade  trees  may  be  had  by  only  a 
little  time,  money  and  exertion,  but  the 
attractiveness  of  the  home  is  increased 
a  hundred  fold. 

And  then,  mothers,  fit  up  a  good 
sized  room  with  all  the  comforts  you 
can  afford.  Bring  out  your  books  and 
magazines  and  games,  and  let  your 
family  use  them.  Don't  lock  the  door 
and  keep  it  for  state  company,  but  use 
it  in  the  developing  of  your  boys  and 
girls — yes,  and  your  husband  and  your- 
self. 

Let  them  know  what  we  are  doing 
here  in  this  club.  Let  them  see  that 
we  think  our  occupation  honorable  and 
that  thought  and  knowledge  are  re- 
quired. Let  them  realize  the  impor- 
tant place  the  farming  class  occupies 
in  the  world.  I  heard  a  gentleman  not 
long  since  quote  one  of  our  State  Legis- 
lators, a  member  from  San  Francisco, 
as  saying,  "If  it  were  not  for  the 
country  members  our  State  would  lose 
its  statehood."    The  welfare  of  our 


nation,  also,  depends  on  its  agricultural 
communities.  From  those  communities 
most  of  our  great  statesmen,  lawyers 
and  doctors  are  produced. 

I  have  thought  a  good  deal  since  our 
last  annual  dinner  of  the  opportunities 
we  were  losing  of  interesting  our  boys 
in  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers.  There 
were  so  many  good  things  said  that 
day  it  seemed  to  me  such  a  pity  our 
boys  could  not  have  heard  them. 

They  may  not  become  farmers,  but 
they  surely  would  become  better  men 
by  hearing  their  fathers  and  the  men 
in  the  community  to  whom  they  natu- 
rally look  up  speak  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  high  ideals  which  their 
speeches  and  talks  have  shown. 

Now,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make 
which  could  also  be  discussed  under  the 
"  Good  of  the  Club." 

Can  we  not  once  in  a  while  give  our 
boys  and  girls,  too,  a  special  invitation 
to  attend  our  meetings  ?  At  which 
times  try  to  have  a  programme  which 
will  be  specially  interesting  to  them. 

You  all  remember  the  interest  even 
the  younger  boys  took  in  the  pro- 
grammes at  our  institutes. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  leave  this  last 
and,  I  think,  important  thought  for 
your  consideration. 


8100  Reward,  8100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  sifrfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease, .and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Broadcast 

Seeding  is  made  easy  and 
effective  by  the 

Gaboon 

Broadcasl  Seeder 

sows  five  times  faster  than 
by  hand.   Saves  one-third  the 
seed.   Sows  absolutely  even, 
thus     insuring  good 

/.      crops.   Does't  wear  out. 
/  Anyone  can  use  it.  Ask 
•    your  dealer  about  it.  ft 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 

i  38  Main  Street,       ANTRIM.  N.  H. 


Schley  Didn't  Need 

any  vindication;  nor  does  Patre  Fence.  The  whole 
truth  may  be  told  of  either  without  Injuring  them. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIBK  FENCE  CO.,  A  DRIAN,  M  M'H. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    <fc  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dromm  St.,  ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


CALIFORNIA  S*FE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST 
Company,  corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
—For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1901, 
dividends  have  been  declared  on  Deposits  in  the 
Savings  Department  of  this  Company,  as  follows: 
On  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-lu  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate 
of  3  rer  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable 
on  and  after  Thursday,  January  2.  1902  Dividends 
uncalled  for  are  added  to  the  principal  and  bear 
the  s*me  rate  of  dividend  as  the  principal  from 
and  after  January  i,  1902. 

J.  DaLZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 

Money  in  nil—Don't  Buy  Stocks. 

Our  co-operative  plan  safe  and  good.  Every 
dollar  secured  by  U.  S.  Deeds  Easy  Install- 
ments. Large  Profits.  PLAN  FREE.  K.  <>»,  r  \ 
*.  *J..  Woodland,  Calif. 

SSK       8.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Founder,  Pneu- 
monia, etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract- 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc.. 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in- 
variably cured  by  the  use  of 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
Eninney  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTTIES  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cores  rheumatism,  sprain*, 
bruises,  etc  Kills  pain  instm*.ly.  Our  103-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience"  FKEE, 

Tattle*.  Elixir  Co.,  SB  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Him. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  Han  Franel.i  o,  (  al. 
Rti.nr.of  totalled  Eliiira — noa.  s-enolar  but  Tattle'.. 

\  void  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any 

CALIFORNIA   STUJIP  PULLER. 


The     most     Powerful     made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Hgr. ,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  handsome  Souvenir  to 
intending 

PIANO 

and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

purchasers. 
Cut  out  this  advertisement  and 
send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and 
address,  telling  about  what  kind  of 
an  instrument  you  would  like. 

We  will  mail  the  Souvenir  and 
Catalogue  to  you  at  once. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

Headquarters,  26  to  30  O'Farrell  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HIQH=CLASS 

TAILORING. 

To  clothe  the  human  form  in  comely 
fitting  apparel  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  has,  ever  since 
history  recorded  the  use  of  gar- 
ments, been  regarded  no  less  intri- 
cate than  important.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  going  to 

J.  S.  HAND,  408  Kearny  St. 

8AN    FRANCISCO,  CAL.. 

who  has  solved  the  problem. 


BAKER'S 
TRAGELESS 
HARNESS 

AGENTS 
WANTfcD 


DRAFTS 


DIRECT 


Best  farm  and  field  harness.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
thousands.  More  than  saves  its  cost  every  season. 
Satisiaction  guaranteed.    Write  to-day. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  315  Mala  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  V. 


0 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  first-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


BRUENNi  s°8  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL4TE1N8 — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  S-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JEK8EY8,  HOLSTEIN8  A  DUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JEK8EI8— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IHPROTED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


COl  KKKKI,  —Buff.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


'SNOW  WHITE"  nOHli i.ERS  for  sale  by  C.  A. 
Stowe,  330  N.  Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  N1LES  <s>  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FIRM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lotB, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL    Best  quality.   LoweBt  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEY.*.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


CHAS.  c.  PERK  I NS,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  BerkBhlres.  Young  stock  for  Bale. 


THOKOUUHrtRED  BERKS  II  IRES.  I  have 
some  fine  boars  and  gilts  of  August  farrow. 
PrlceB  reasonable.  Dr.  R.  Cauch,  Carplnterla,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS. 

Grant  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


C.  A.  Stowe,  830  N. 


BERKSHIRE,  POI.AND-CHINA  A  DVROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal.    Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MUKPHV,  Perk.ns,  Sac.  Co., Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  60  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  Improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulatiog,  hot  water.  Send  Btauip  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers' Hand- Book  and  Guide.  Price  40c, 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure*  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cuie  of  Lump  Jaw.  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  24*. 

Flcmlne  Hron.,  chemists, 
Union  MoctTnr.li*,     Chicago,  Ut 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Pour-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $76  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

Feeds-^Feeding. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO . 


Directions  for. 
SVCCESSFVL  OUVE  PlCKUWj 


PLACE  olives  la  lohattoa  composed,  t  m.  Ea4  Saal 
Lye  to  on*  caitoa.  vatae.    Repeat  not  or  twto*  to 
reaxrra  tartness.     Bias*  taoss  tfcorooctty.  Ee- 
If1***  »7«  "•'■J*?  Cfcaats  water  ■«£• 

oslty  uatii,  )o4r«4  by  teste,  lye  Is  restored  treat 
olrrea 

Bwalaee  water  with  brtae  composed  of  4  ox.  salt  to  1 
faL  water,  far  twe  days.  Put  in  brtae  of  »  ex  salt  to 
(alloc  water  fer  7  days.  Put  In  brine  10  ox.  xaltte  rtJVeo  water  for 
Hdaya.  Finally  pat  the  oirrea  Into  brtae  of  IS  ex.  salt  te  raUac 
water. 

Vessels  used  const  be  clean,  odorless,  tasteless  Wnlte  or  earth- 
•■ware  reeoaunendea.  Woodeo  receptacles  scalded  in  boUlnc  water 
aaal .  eeda  will  do,  Use  small  casks,  6  to  10  ralloni  preferred.  Vat  or 
cask  should  haTS  movable  wooden  era  ting  1  or  2  lnohes  from  bottom  I 
eelose  tttia«-  wooden  eorer  sad  thlek  olo<  oyer  all.  If  olive*  are 
sort  at  arxt,  use  brlme  Immediately  after  lye  Instead  of  fresh  water. 
Beaters  aay  slime  or  scam. 


YOU  MUST  USE 

RED-SEAb  LYE 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

 pop  POULTRY,== 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  if  you  want  an  abundance  of  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  "  B.  B.  &  B."   Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  IOLO  STSf.,  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPT  HOLLOW  RAIICH,  SAlf  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED 

Eoery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows,    Ball  Cal.es  from  Oreat  PruGuciog  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other.year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  lew  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Oranges  require  8  to  I  o  per  cent,  of 

Actual  Potash. 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges 
is  an  established  fact.  We  have 
some  interesting  pamphlets  on 
orange  growing,  which  we  send 
free  to  all  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MKVKK,  Wil  t  O N  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal., 
are  »oIe  Agents  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

SiiFresno  Scraper. 


3(4-4-! 


Foot. 


HUMBOLDT 

JOSEPH  MAKZKN, 


STOCK  FV\RM, 

-  PROPRIETOR. 


Breeder  of  SHOR1  HORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young    Stock    for  Sale. 


LOVBLOCK,  INBVADft. 


O.  H-  E5 VANS 

Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

FMi-eBt  •  Glass    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc  , 

Aiso  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pl?°  •■"!-.'•;'..  g  ..  Tob'.i'rii'  anO  Repa>'*e 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


SHORT  LINE 

 PROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND 


FEWEST  HOURS 


FRANCIS    SMITH   Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


fill  PIPE 


FOR   TOU/N    U/ATBR  W/ORJK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

FRUIT    PICKING  BASKET 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME.  PRICE,  $1.25  EACH;  THREE  FOR  $3.25. 

For  Sale  by  the  LOOMIS  FBDIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIS,  PLACER  CO.,  CAL. 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWEY.  8TKONU  St  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  o.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SWBDBN, 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 

The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  31,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   *  @   — @  

Thursday   78*@79* 

Friday   79  @78X 

Saturday   784@774  82*@814 

Monday   77   @784  804@824 

Tuesday   78*@78  82*@814 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  *  @    ®  

Thursday   454@45X 

Friday   41?6@454 

Saturday  4b%@U%  39*@S84 

Monday   444@454 

Tuesday   454@45* 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday    ®   1  084@1  094 

Friday    @   1  084@1  08* 

Saturday    @   1  08  @1  084 

Monday    @   1  084@1  074 

Tuesday    @   1  08*®  

Wednesday  *  @    @  

*  Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

This  cereal  has  been  lately  moving  out- 
ward in  much  larger  quantities  than  early 
in  the  season.  Clearances  during  Decem- 
ber, as  also  during  November,  averaged 
about  one  cargo  for  each  working  day. 
January  should  make  an  equally  good 
showing,  there  being  enough  ships  now 
here  to  admit  of  dispatching  one  wheat 
cargo  per  day  during  the  first  month  of 
the  new  year.  Most  of  the  deep-sea  ships 
now  in  port  are  under  charter  to  carry 
grain,  nearly  all  of  them  having  been 
taken  prior  arrival  and  at  stiff  rates,  32 
shillings  6  pence  per  ton  being  about  the 
minimum  figure  on  the  usual  option  of 
ordering  off  Cork  or  Queenstown  to  any 
United  Kingdom  port  or  to  Havre,  Ant- 
werp or  Dunkirk.  Some  of  the  charters 
are  up  to  37  shillings  6  pence.  While 
wheat  is  moving  outward  in  fairly  liberal 
quantity,  the  price  is  not  soaring  upward, 
the  high  figures  being  paid  for  ships  oper- 
ating against  the  development  of  strength 
in  the  wheat  market.  There  is  good  de- 
mand for  wheat,  however,  at  prevailing 
rates,  and  the  market  is  not  being  seri- 
ously burdened  with  offerings,  many 
holders  refusing  to  let  go  at  the  figures 
now  obtainable,  anticipating  better  values 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  If  affairs 
were  properly  adjusted,  wheat  would  at 
this  writing  be  higher  and  freights  lower. 

California  Milling   l  07*@1  10 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  OS  @1  O84 

Oregon  Valley   106  @1  07* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  05  @1  10 

Washington  Club   l  02*@1  05 

Off  qualities  wheat   97*@1  02* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

J900-OJ.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations          6s2*d@6s3d  6s5*d@6s6d 

Freight  rates                 38@— s  364@37*s 

Local  market               984@1  014  1  034@1  06* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.09J@1.07}. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at   @  ;  May,  1902,  @  . 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  firm,  with  no  likelihood 
of  being  any  more  favorable  to  buyers  for 
some  time  to  come  than  at  present.  Flour 
is  now  relatively  cheaper  than  wheat,  and 
prices  of  flour  in  this  center  are  lower,  all 
things  considered,  than  at  most  of  the 
outside  points  contributing  to  San  Fran- 
cisco supplies.  Local  stocks  are  not  of 
heavy  volume. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  |2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   8  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25®1  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  76@3  2b 

BARLEY. 
There  have  been  no  evidences  of  any 
very  active  trading  in  this  cereal  the  past 
week,  nor  have  there  been  any  pronounced 
changes  in  quotable  values.  Shippers  do 
not  appear  to  be  bidding  more  here  for  I 


oxport  grades  than  a  month  ago,  although 
prices  on  feed  descriptions  have  advanced 
in  the  meantime.  Exporters  may  be  pay- 
ing relatively  higher  figures  in  the  in- 
terior than  here,  which  is  often  the  case, 
prices  in  this  center  being  kept  down  to 
enable  purchasing  to  advantage  in  the 
country.  To  buy  freely  here  of  brewing 
and  export  grades  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pay  stiffer  prices  than  havo  been  lately 
quoted  by  leading  operators.  Business  in 
feed  descriptions  is  of  fair  volume  and 
mainly  at  full  current  figures. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  82* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   77*®  80 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82*®  87* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   92*@1  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   77*@  85 

OATS. 

There  have  been  further  sharp  advances 
in  prices  for  this  cereal  since  last  review, 
more  particularly  for  white  oats,  largely 
due  to  heavy  purchasing  on  Government 
account.  While  the  last  advance  is  most 
pronounced  on  White  oats,  all  varieties 
are  tending  against  buyers,  with  prospect 
of  market  continuing  strong  during  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  85  @1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  35 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  15  @1  22* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  25  @1  35 

Milling   1  25   @1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  35  ®1  40 

Black  Russian   1  05  @1  27* 

Red   l  15  «u  37'i 

CORN. 

Spot  supplies  and  offerings  continue  of 
very  moderate  volume,  are  mostly  domes- 
tic product,  and  include  little  which  can 
be  termed  strictly  choice.  Market  for 
desirable  qualities  is  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions, but  inferior  is  not  receiving  much 
attention,  and  in  some  instances  will  not 
command  wholesale  custom  at  lowest  fig- 
ures quoted.  White  corn  is  now  in  better 
supply,  as  compared  with  the  demand, 
than  Large  Yellow,  and  prices  for  the  two 
kinds  are  at  present  at  about  the  same 
level. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @l  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  55 

RYE. 

The  advanced  figures  last  quoted  are 
being  well  maintained,  offerings  not  being 
heavy,  either  spot  or  to  arrive.  The  de- 
mand is  not  very  active,  otherwise  still 
higher  prices  would  be  ruling. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Market  is  quiet,  but  at  same  time  pre- 
sents a  tolerably  firm  tone.  Quotations 
are  based  on  latest  reported  sales.  No 
large  quantities  are  obtainable,  however, 
at  these  figures. 

Good  to  choice   1  70  @1  75 

BEANS. 

The  same  quiet  state  of  trade  previously 
noted  as  existing  in  the  bean  market  con- 
tinues to  be  experienced,  which  is  not  un- 
usual for  this  time  of  year.  Values  for 
most  varieties  are  ruling  very  steady,  it 
boing  the  exception  where  any  noteworthy 
or  undue  selling  pressure  is  being  ex- 
erted, especially  on  desirable  qualities. 
Spot  supplies  are  composed  largely  of 
Lady  Washingtons,  Bayos,  Pinks  and 
Limas.  Pea  beans  are  so  scarce  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25   @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  85  ®3  15 

Lady  Washington   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   1  85  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  35   @2  50 

Reds   2  60  @2  75 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  40  ®4  60 

Black-eye  Beans   3  40  @3  65 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
market  for  Green  or  Blue  Peas,  the  de- 
mand being  slow.  Market  for  Niles  Peas 
is  firm,  however,  with  spot  stocks  of  same 
light  and  in  few  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  @i  80 

WOOL. 

Market  would  be  active  if  wools  of  de- 
sirable quality  were  offering  at  current 
rates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of 
wholesale  operations.  Present  offerings 
are  mostly  heavy  and  seedy  wools,  and 
these  are  likely  to  be  cleaned  up  at  an 
early  date.  The  market  shows  a  healthy 
tone.  An  active  demand  at  good  figures 
is  anticipated  for  the  coming  spring  clip, 
especially  if  the  wools  mature  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defeotlve,  7  mos    7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  n  @12 


Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   fl*@  8* 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7*@  9 

HOPS. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  now  re- 
maining in  first  hands  on  this  coast,  but 
bids  of  wholesale  operators  show  no  im- 
provement on  the  rather  low  figures  they 
have  been  naming  for  some  time  past,  viz., 
8J@10c  for  good  to  choice,  the  higher 
quotations  representing  little  other  than 
the  views  of  holders  or  asking  rates. 
Saturday's  China  steamer  took  21,122 
pounds  for  the  East  Indies.  A  New  York 
authority,  under  recent  date,  states  the 
situation  as  follows:  "  There  is  very 
great  contrast  between  the  volume  of 
business  so  far  this  season  and  what  was 
accomplished  up  to  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts  show  a  shortage  of  49,319  bales, 
and  we  are  32,833  bales  behind  in  the  ex- 
ports. Compared  with  two  years  ago  the 
difference  is  only  slight.  Upward  of  3300 
bales  of  the  past  week's  receipts  wore  in 
transit  for  export,  all  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  one  lot  of  597 
bales  which  came  from  this  State.  The 
situation  here  has  not  changed  in  any  im- 
portant feature.  Brewers  have  been  tak- 
ing a  moderate  quantity  of  stock,  and 
with  the  hops  that  have  gone  abroad  no 
considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
local  holdings.  Some  dealers  have  taken 
on  more  stock  against  future  needs,  but 
the  outlook  for  trade  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently bright  to  encourage  large  buy- 
ing. On  such  business  as  has  been  accom- 
plished former  prices  have  ruled  and  the 
feeling  seems  to  be  steady,  except  possibly 
on  the  inferior  qualitios  of  1901  hops,  and 
all  sorts  of  the  older  growths.  A  fair 
movement  is  still  reported  in  the  interior 
of  this  State  at  varying  prices,  say  from 
9c  to  12Jc,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  pretty 
good  business  is  reported  at  7@llc,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  very  choice  lots 
which  have  sold  slightly  higher. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   9  ®12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Under  decreased  arrivals,  the  hay  mar- 
ket has  presented  a  slightly  improved 
tone,  the  weather  also  aiding  in  the  same 
direction,  but  quotable  values  were  with 
out  pronounced  change.  Without  liberal 
rains  in  the  next  few  weeks,  stiffer  prices 
for  hay  are  likely  to  be  established 
Should  the  interior  be  favored  with  timely 
moisture,  the  hay  market  may  rule  easier, 
but  no  special  decline  in  quotable  values  is 
looked  for. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@I2  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00@11  50 

Oat   7  00®  10  00 

Barley  and  Oat   6  50®  8  50 

Barley   6  50®  8  00 

Alfalfa   9  0O@10  00 

Clover   6  00®  8  00 

Stock   6  00®  7  00 

Compressed   9  00@12  50 

Straw,  V  bale   35®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  has  been  ruling  against  buyers, 
with  quotations  again  advanced,  owing  to 
slim  receipts  and  light  spot  stocks.  Values 
for  middlings  and  Shorts  also  tended  up- 
ward, but  call  for  these  was  not  brisk. 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were  held 
at  about  same  figures  as  last  quoted. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   16  50@17  00 

Middlings   18  00@20  00 

Shorts.  Oregon    16  50®  17  50 

Barley,  Rolled    17  50®  18  00 

Cornmeal      81  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  00®  31  00 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  Seed  is  beginning  to  arrive, 
mainly  from  Utah,  and  jobbing  quota- 
tions are  appended  herewith  for  both  the 
imported  and  the  home  article,  but  the 
season's  demand  for  seeding  has  hardly 
begun.  The  market  for  Alfalfa  during 
the  next  few  months  will  be  governed 
much  by  the  weather,  but  a  more  than 
ordinarily  good  demand  is  looked  for  this 
winter,  especially  if  the  season  proves  at 
all  favorable  for  seeding.  Mustard  Seed 
is  ruling  quiet  and  steady,  with  stocks 
light. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  86®  8  50 

Flax   2  40®  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow  1   3  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  00®  3  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  34 

Rape   IX®  24 

Hemp   84®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags  for  next  season 
have  commenced  floating  this  way,  the 
first  cargo  having  started  on  Dec.  8th. 
Prospects  are  that  importations  will  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Asking 
prices  for  next  July  deliveries  are  lower 
than  paid  for  spot  stock  last  summer. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  6  @  64 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  — ® — 
Wool  Sacks,  4  B)8  Si  @38 


Woolsacks,  3*  lbs  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   8*®  

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   5*®  54 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  64,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Values  quoted  on  Hides  are  being  well 
maintained,  offerings  in  most  instances 
meeting  with  prompt  sale.  Pelts  are  be- 
ing accommodated  with  custom  at  un- 
changed figures  about  as  rapidly  as  re- 
ceived. Tallow  is  in  good  request  at  pre- 
viously quoted  prices. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kind9,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  @ —  9*@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs         10  ®—  8*®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   9  @—      8  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @9*  8*@— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  ftr  . .   9  ®-     8  ®— 

Stags   6*<<i7      —  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @9*     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @9*    8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @16*  14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  15*®—    18  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—     15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   90  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  @  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  y  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  ®  5* 

Tallow,  No.  2   4  ®  4* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Business  doing  is  not  brisk,  but  is  at 
generally  unchanged  values,  the  market 
being  moderately  firm  at  current  rates, 
particularly  for  choice  to  select.  Stocks 
in  this  center  are  of  quite  moderate  pro- 
portions, and  it  is  the  exception  where  spe- 
cial selling  pressure  is  exerted  or  less  than 
full  current  figures  prove  acceptable  to 
holders. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid  5*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  1  ft  frames  11  @12* 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 

Not  much  coming  forward  from  any 
quarter  and  very  little  in  stock.  Previous 
quotations  remain  in  force  and  are  being 
well  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f  ft  26  ®28 

Dark  34  ®2S 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  not  being  offered  freely  and  mar- 
ket shows  decided  firmness,  with  no  pros- 
pects of  being  materially  lower  for  at 
least  several  months  to  come.  Mutton  is 
in  fair  supply  and  in  good  request,  values 
ruling  steady.  Veal  is  arriving  very 
sparingly,  and  Lamb  is  almost  out  of 
date.  Hogs  are  in  light  receipt,  just 
barely  enough  to  satisfy  the  immediate 
demand  for  fresh  pork. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fi  ft          7*®  8 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  ■ j  a — 

Beef,  t bird  quality   6*®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*c;  wethers   7*@  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   5X@  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b\@  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   64®  54 

Hogs,  country  dressed   64®  7 

Veal,  small,  9ft   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  9ft...   8  @  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   9  ®  9* 

POULTRY. 

The  inquiry  for  Turkeys  was  less  active 
than  for  preceding  week,  which  was  to 
have  been  expected.  Arrivals  were  also 
lighter,  but  prices  failed  to  keep  up  to 
previous  week's  figures.  Some  of  the  re- 
tailers carried  over  considerable  quantities 
of  high  priced  Christmas  Turkeys  from 
Cnristmas  week,  which  left  them  in  any- 
thing but  a  happy  frame  of  mind  for  New 
Year's.  Market  for  other  poultry  was 
without  special  change.  Choice  young 
fowls  and  fat  Hens  were  in  good  demand. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   15  @  17 

Turkeys,  alive.  Hens,  V  lb   13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,  ?  lb   13  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  53  ®6  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®5  00 

Fryers   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®6  00 

Broilers,  small   8  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   4  50  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  ®l  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  76  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  01  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  00 
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BUTTER. 

Arrivals  of  fresh  butter  are  of  quite 
moderate  proportions,  the  Humboldt 
season  being  practically  ended  and 
the  output  of  the  dairy  section  of 
the  bay  counties,  as  also  of  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  State,  having-  not 
yet  this  season  attained  large  volume. 
Offerings  of  all  fresh  butter  are  clearing 
up  fairly  well,  but  more  particularly 
choice  to  select,  with  market  for  latter 
firm  at  prevailing  values. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  H>                          25  @— 

Creamery,  fHsts                                    21  @— 

Creamery,  seconds                                 19  @— 

Dairy,  select                                        22  @— 

Dairy,  firsts                                          18  @— 

Dairy,  seconds                                      16  @— 

Mixed  store                                        13  @14 

Creamery  in  tubs                                  19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb                                    17  @19 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           17  @19  • 

Firkin,  common  to  fair                           16  @17 

CHEESE. 
The  market  is  well  stocked  with  domes- 
tic, other  than  strictly  select  mild  new  of 
high  grade,  and  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
offerings  there  is  a  lack  of  firmness, 
prices  being  shaded  to  buyers  in  numer- 
ous instances  rather  than  miss  sales. 
Fancy  new  going  to  special  trade  com- 
mands in  a  small  way  higher  rates  than 
are  quotable.  Eastern  cheese  is  ruling 
steady  here  and  at  primary  points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11M@12 

California,  good  to  choice   10K@H!4 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @10K 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   12  @— 

EGGS. 

Prices  for  eggs  have  kept  close  to  fig- 
ures of  preceding  week,  but  the  market 
could  not  be  termed  especially  firm,  as 
both  sellers  and  buyers  were  anxious  to 
keep  stocks  down  to  small  compass,  hav- 
ing no  faith  in  current  values  being  long 
maintained.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  still 
being  offered  in  considerable  quantity,  es- 
pecially for  this  late  date,  and  market  for 
this  stock  is  weak. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  34  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  30  @32 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  ®27 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  tp  choice   — @ — 

Cold  Storage   17  @20 

VEGETABLES. 

The  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
southern  section,  although  not  very 
heavy,  was  larger  than  preceding  week, 
and  market  was  easier  for  most  descrip- 
tions. Prices  for  choice  fresh  stock  did 
not  decline,  however,  to  what  could  be 
termed  low  levels.  Onions  were  held  at 
much  the  same  range  as  last  quoted,  with 
few  California  now  arriving,  but  moder- 
ate receipts  from  Oregon. 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   6  @  10 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. . .    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  *  dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  *  large  box   40  @  65 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  *  ft   15  @  ny, 

Garlic,  *  ft   2  @  2% 

Mushrooms,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,    cental. . . .  1  50  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   6  @  8 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  sack   35  @  60 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   50  @  70 

Rhubarb,  *  ft   5  @  7 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  <p  ton   5  00  @8  00 

Summer  Squash,  ~$  box   1  25  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box          1  00  @1  50 

POTATOES. 
The  same  quiet  condition  prevails  in  the 
potato  market  as  for  several  weeks  past. 
There  is  no  shipping  trade  at  present 
worth  mentioning  and  the  local  demand 
is  only  moderate.  Spot  stocks  are  mostly 
in  second  hands  and  are  not  being  crowded 
to  sale,  holders  expecting  a  better  market 
a  little  later  on.  Sweets  were  in  fair  re- 
ceipt and  sold  at  a  wider  range  than  last 
quoted,  owing  to  greater  difference  in 
quality  of  offerings. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  100  fts   1  30  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  f,  cental. .  90  @1  10 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  10  @1  30 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  25   ®1  50 

River  Reds  .   1  40  @1  60 

Sweets,  Merced,  $  cental   75  @1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

In  the  market  for  fresh  fruits,  other 
than  citrus,  Apples  are  now  the  chief 
feature.  Choice  to  fancy  Apples  are  in 
light  stock  and  in  request  at  good  prices. 
Supplies  of  the  lower  grades  are  by  no 
means  heavy,  but  inquiry  for  this  sort  is 
limited  to  small  compass,  as  are  also  the 
views  of  buyers  as  to  values.  Pears  are 
offering  in  moderate  quantity,  mostly  out 
of  cold  storage,  with  market  very  firm  for 
choice  to  select,  suitable  for  table  display. 
Persimmons  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  the 
call  for  this  fruit  is  light. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tierbox   1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,     50-lb.  box. .  1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $ 501b.  box.  40®  75 

Apples,  Lady,  ^  box   50®  1  25 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  $  40-ft.  box. ...  1  50®  2  50 


Pears,  other  kinds,  $box   50®  1  25 

Persimmons,  $  box   30®  65 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  shows  a  generally  healthy  tone, 
especially  for  all  good  to  choice  stock;  a 
much  better  condition  as  a  whole  than 
most  parties  interested  thought  possible, 
or  anticipated  for  this  date,  sixty  days 
ago.  A  clean-up  of  all  kinds,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Prunes,  is  among  the  possibilities 
of  the  near  future.  The  Prune  market  is 
firm  at  current  rates,  with  probably  not 
to  exceed  150  cars  of  new  crop  now  un- 
placed, and  prospects  good  for  higher 
prices  before  the  season  closes.  To  see 
new  Santa  Clara  4's  commanding  4@4Jc 
inside  of  sixty  days  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing from  present  outlook.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  old  Prunes  there  are  from  500  to 
600  cars  still  unmarketed,  but  all  of  these 
that  are  merchantable  are  likely  to  soon 
find  their  way  into  consuming  channels  at 
the  low  prices  lately  current,  or  possibly 
slightly  better  figures  on  the  clean-up,  in 
sympathy  with  the  improved  condition  of 
the  market  for  new.  Apples,  Apricots 
and  Peaches  are  all  in  light  stock  and 
higher  figures  than  lately  quotable  are 
being  asked  for  desirable  qualities.  Quo- 
table values  for  Pears  and  Plums  remain 
without  appreciable  change,  but  there  are 
no  heavy  stocks  of  good  to  choice  of 
either  variety,  and  holders  are  displaying 
no  uneasiness  about  securing  custom. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   8  @  8yj 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,     ft..   8%@  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-fc  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  @  8% 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  ohoice   6K@  7V4 

Figs,  pressed   —  @  — 

Nectarines,  f>ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   1Y%®  8 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6  @7 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6^4®  8^4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5S4®  6V4 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5V4®  6V4 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  In  bags,  3@3Kc;  50-60s,  4X@4Hc; 

60-70s,  33£@4c;  70-80S,  3«®3!4c;  80-90s,  23£®3c; 

120s  and  less,  2@2^c;    these   figures  for  1901 

crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots   7  @  IVi 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  Wi 

Figs,  Black   —  @  — 

Figs,  White   —  @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4%®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   4W@  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  VI  ft   1H@  2tf 

RAISINS. 
Stocks  are  exceedingly  light  and  mar- 
ket is  firm  throughout.  Layers  are  high- 
er and  not  many  are  obtainable  at  the 
advanced  figures  quoted.  Prices  for  loose 
and  seeded  raisins  are  likely  to  be  marked 
upward  any  day.  Indications  are  that 
stocks  other  than  inferior  will  be  soon 
wholly  exhausted. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   by, 

3-crown   5H 

2-  crown   4X 

Seedless  Muscatels   5 

Seedless  Sultanas   hyt 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   7 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   65£ 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown  1  50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Auction  sales  were  resumed  Monday, 
but  figures  realized  were  not  satisfactory. 
Four  carloads  of  Navels  were  disposed  of, 
fancy  going  at  $1.40@$1.60  per  box,  and 
standards  at  65c@81.  A  carload  of  lemons 
went  at  $1.55  for  fancy,  85c@$1.15  for 
choice,  and  65c  for  standard.  Quotations 
below  are  based  on  prices  current  in  the 
jobbing  market.  Grape  fruit  was  in  in- 
creased supply  and  market  easier.  Limes 
were  held  at  much  the  same  rates  as  last 
quoted. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   1  00@2  00 

Seedlings,  $  box   50@1  00 

Tangerines,     H  box   75®1  00 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  50@3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  #  box   2  00® 2  75 

Limes— Mexican,     box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  and  walnuts  are  now  practical- 
ly out  of  first  hands  and  not  many  of 
either  are  remaining  in  stocks  of  jobbers. 
There  is  not  much  inquiry,  however,  at 
present,  as  is  to  be  expected  after  the  mid- 
winter holiday  trade  is  ended.  Quotable 
values  continue  nominally  as  before.  Pea- 
nuts are  moving  in  a  moderate  way  at  un- 
changed values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .  8H@  9H 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell ....  6j<®  7  H 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  7H@  8W 


Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  f>% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

No  business  of  consequence  is  reported 
in  wines  of  last  vintage.  The  market 
shows  firmness,  however,  with  light  of- 
ferings and  no  uneasiness  manifested  on 
the  part  of  holders.  Dry  wiDes  of  1901 
are  quotable  nominally  at  20@25c.  per 
gallon,  and  it  is  believed  the  bulk  of  sales 
will  be  closer  to  latter  figure  than  to  the 
lower  quotation  above  named.  This  will 
certainly  be  the  case  if  values  for  wine  are 
to  be  in  keeping  with  prices  paid  the  past 
season  for  grapes.  Exports  by  sea  from 
San  Francisco  in  November  were  115,190 
gallons  and  2658  cases,  having  a  total 
value  of  $54,320,  In  November,  1900, 
377,080  gallons  and  598  cases  were  snipped, 
the  total  value  being  $114,440. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks, 

126,823 

3.319,448 

3,357,483 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.327,780 

4,593,102 

3,206,228 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  133,003 

4,278,137 

2,429,010 

37,180 

639,734 

445,216 

5,320 

50,173 

68,275 

102,475 

95,037 

Beans,  sacks 

.  5,262 

527,91)5 

462,641 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

..  34,598 

816,162 

870,483 

Onions,  sacks 

2,577 

143,215 

126,540 

.  2,190 

81,735 

97,011 

Wool,  bales  

460 

41,280 

22,072 

6,736 

6,040 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

.  13,140 

2,363,402 

1,882,392 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

372,282 

4,144,476 

2,978,285 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  99,509 

3,306,191 

1,466.455 

Oats,  centals 

2,120 

46,784 

8,374 

2,061 

895 

18,883 

8,405 

5,372 

80,951 

522.721 

233,621 

26,296 

407,073 

412,185 

7 

5,441 

1,632 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

228 

25,011 

58,118 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Dec.  30.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 6@8tfc  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9Hc  ;  choice, 
9H®10c;  fancy,  10V4®llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Fair  movement  in 
prunes.  Other  fruits  quiet.  Prices  without  quot- 
able change. 

Prunes,  3*@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  9H®13c;  Moorpark,  10@l4c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7V4@9c;  peeled,  ll@16c. 


PENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bate  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwlgbt,  Ills. 


FRANK  D ALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ELtCTRIC 

Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  beinf?  wide  ihey  don  otcut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading-  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraiphtorstarj;- 
qrer  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  tdCOinches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  40U01bs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  10,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


 FOB  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  h"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.       Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


Lining  for  Cold 
Storage  Houses 


P  &  B  building  paper 
is  used  for  lining  cold 
storage  warehouses,  re- 
frigerator cars,  ice-houses 
and  all  buildings  requiring 
a  normal  temperature. 
Used  between  the  floors  or 
walls  it  excludes  earth  and 
sewer  gases,  dampness  and 
vermin.  It  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat  and  the 
buildings  sheathed  with  it 
are  not  affected  by  extreme 
heat  or  extreme  cold,  but 
remain  an  even  temperature 
all  the  year  round. 

It  is  made  of  lasting  ma- 
terial so  that  the  dampness 
and  moisture  so  prevalent 
about  cold  storage  houses 
will  not  affect  or  retard  its 
lasting  service. 

Send  for  booklet  giving 
complete  information. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

^6   Battery  Street^^^al^ 


Telephone,  RED  531.  P.  O.  BOX  2160. 

J.    ZEINTNER    &  CO., 
General  Commission  Merchants, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  GKEKN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS,  POTATOES,  ONIONS,  BEANS, 
WOOL,  BUTTER,  EGGS,  ETC. 

TI  TPICFV^  WANTFD    POULTRY  AND  GAME  a  Specialty. 

1  IV*^-*-<  1  ^    I        <  *S  •  CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Turkeys  Wanted. 

Drop  us  a  postal,  we  will  give  you  the  correct  market  on  Turkeys  at  any  time  If  correct 
weights,  prompt  returns,  and  the  highest  market  rates  are  what  you  want,  try  us. 

Y/OIN   RON  IN,   LORSBACH   &  CO., 

313-315    Front   Street  San    Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone,  Main  246. 

D. 


ED. 


& 


P.  O.  Box  3497. 

CO. 


ALLISON 

(INCORPORATED.) 

General  Commission 

POULTRY,  eaas,  GAME,  POTATOES,  beans,  OREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS. 
GRAIN,  PRODUCE  AND  WOOL.    Account  Bales  and  Check  Weekly  for  All  Consignments. 

117-119  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Merchants. 
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Water  Made  Dams. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June 
1,  1901,  we  gave  an  illustration  and  de- 
scription of  a  dam  made  by  water 
power  in  San  Bernardino  county.  It 
is  interesting  to  announce  that  the 
whole  subject  of  water  made  dams  is  to 
be  investigated  and  reported  upon  by 
the  Division  of  Hydrography  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey,  and  a  preliminary 
statement  by  George  B.  Hollister  of 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  is  just  received.  He 
says  that  some  of  the  old-time  opera- 
tions of  the  miners  for  placer  gold  and 
the  use  of  the  hydraulic  "giant"  have 
suggested  an  ingenious  method  of  con- 
structing dams  for  reservoirs  in  the 
West.  The  hydraulic  giant  was  found 
to  be  a  most  effective  and  powerful 
agent  in  removing  even  compact  bodies 
of  earthen  material.  A  stream  of 
water  brought  from  an  elevation  under 
great  pressure  and  directed  against 
the  face  of  a  hill  in  which  gold  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  tore  its  way  into  the  mass 
with  tremendous  force,  cutting  out 
large  amounts  of  the  material  and  wash- 
ing it  away,  the  waste  water  assort- 
ing the  fine  from  the  coarse  particles. 
The  sand  and  gravel  thus  washed  away 
was  carefully  examined  for  tbe  precious 
metal. 

Of  recent  years  hydraulic  power  has 
been  employed  to  almost  reverse  this 
process.  Engineers,  appreciating  the 
great  transporting  and  assorting  power 
of  water  used  in  this  way  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  build  up  instead  of 
tear  down  the  land;  and  by  carefully 
guiding  the  material  loosened  by  the 
force  of  the  water  they  have  been  able 
to  accumulate  and  arrange  it  almost  at 
will.  The  process  has  been  found  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  construction  of 
dams.  For  fexample,  if  an  earth  dam  is 
to  be  built,  the  material  rolled  along  by 
the  water  is  carried  in  flumes  to  the 
selected  spot.  On  leaving  the  flume 
small  boulders  and  coarse  gravel  are  at 
once  deposited.  The  sand  flows  on 
farther,  and  the  fine  mud  is  carried  in 
suspension  for  considerable  distances, 
t  is  thus  possible  to  deposit  the  gravel  j 
n  the  outer  slope  of  the  dam  and  the 
ner  material  in  the  center,  thus  mak- 
ng  a  central  impervious  clay  wall  and 
heavy  coating  of  coarser  gravel  on  the 
upper  and  lower  faces  of  the  dam.  The 
material  being  deposited  under  water 
is  thoroughly  compacted,  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  settlement  or  of  porous 
layers  being  formed  than  in  the  case  of 
dirt  placed  by  carts  or  scrapers.  A 
number  of  dams,  notably  in  southern 
California  and  in  Texas,  have  been  built 
with  extraordinary  speed  and  small  ex- 
pense in  this  way,  and  even  high  rail- 
road embankments  have  been  con- 
structed in  like  manner. 

This  method  of  construction  of  dams 
is  being  made  the  subject  of  study  by 
the  Division  of  Hydrography  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey  in  connection  with 
investigations  as  to  the  feasibility  of  re- 
claiming the  arid  lands  of  the  West. 


and  showiag  the  coast  lines  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  and  San  Francisco  bay.  All 
of  the  maps  are  new  except  the  San 
Mateo  and  San  Jose  sheets,  which  are 
reprints.  They  show  all  the  towns  and 
villages  included  within  their  limits,  all 
rivers,  roads  and  trails,  and  by  the  use 
of  contour  lines  clearly  indicate  the 
topography  or  relief  of  the  country. 
They  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Director  of  the  Geolegical  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
5  cents  each. 


Topographic  Maps  of  California. 

Six  topographic  maps  of  different  sec- 
tions of  California  have  recently  been 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey; 
they  are:  The  Redlands  Quadrangle  of 
the  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Redlands, 
showing  a  portion  of  the  mountain 
country  to  the  north,  including  part  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Forest  Reserve, 
the  various  canals  used  in  connection 
with  the  irrigation  of  the  Redlands  dis- 
trict also  appearing;  the  San  Jose 
Quadrangle,  showing  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity of  San  Jose;  the  San  Luis  Rey 
Quadrangle  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State,  adjoining  the  coast  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Escondido,  the 
San  Luis  Rey  valley,  much  of  which  is 
entirely  dry  during  the  summer,  being 
clearly  shown;  the  San  Jacinto  Quad- 
rangle of  part  of  the  San  Jacinto  moun- 
tains and  forest  reserve  and  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  the  irrigating  canals 
are  here  also  shown;  the  Carquinez 
Quadrangle  of  the  land  lying  on  each 
side  of  Carquinez  strait  to  the  north  of 
Oakland,  and  the  San  Mateo  Quad- 
rangle from  San  Francisco  15  miles 
south  including  the  city  of  San  Mateo, 


Man's  Faithful  Friend. 

Some  years  ago,  says  the  Nashville 
American,  Senator  Vest  of  Missouri  at- 
tended court  in  a  country  town,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  trial  of  a  case  in 
which  he  was  interested,  was  asked  by 
the  attorney  of  a  dog  case  to  help  him. 
Evidence  was  shown  that  the  defendant 
had  shot  the  dog  in  malice,  while  other 
evidence  was  introduced  to  show  that 
the  dog  attacked  the  defendant.  Sena- 
tor Vest  took  no  part  in  the  trail,  but 
upon  being  urged  to  speak,  carefully 
scanned  the  face  of  each  juryman  for  a 
moment,  and  paid  this  eloquent  tribute 
to  our  noble  friend  : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  The  best 
friend  a  man  has  in  the  world  may 
turn  against  him  and  become  his  enemy. 
His  son  or  daughter  that  he  has  reared 
with  loving  care  may  prove  ungrateful. 
Those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to 
us,  those  whom  we  trust  with  our  hap- 
piness and  our  good  name,  may  become 
traitors  to  their  faith.  The  money  that 
a  man  has  he  may  lose.  It  flies  away 
from  him,  perhaps  when  he  needs  it 
most.  A  man's  reputation  may  be 
sacrificed  in  a  moment  of  ill-considered 
action.  The  people  who  are  prone  to 
fall  on  their  knees  to  do  us  honor  when 
success  is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to 
throw  the  stone  of  malice  when  failure 
settles  its  cloud  upon  our  heads.  The 
one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  a 
man  can  have  in  this  selfish  world,  the 
one  that  never  deserts  him,  the  one 
that  never  proves  ungrateful  or  treach- 
erous, is  his  dog.  A  man's  dog  stands 
by  him  in  prosperity  and  in  poverty, 
in  health  and  in  sickness.  He  will  sleep 
on  the  cold  ground,  where  the  wintry 
winds  blow  and  the  snow  drives  fiercely, 
if  only  he  may  be  near  his  master's  side. 
He  will  kiss  the  hand  that  has  no  food 
to  offer ;  he  will  lick  the  wounds  and 
sores  that  come  in  encounter  with  the 
roughness  of  the  world.  He  guards 
the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  if  he 
were  a  prince.  When  all  other  friends 
desert,  he  remains.  When  riches  take 
wing  and  reputation  falls  to  pieces  he 
is  as  constant  in  his  love  as  the  sun  in 
its  journeys  through  the  heavens.  If 
fortune  drives  the  master  forth  an  out- 
cast in  the  world,  friendless  and  home- 
less, the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher 
privilege  than  that  of  accompanying 
him,  to  guard  against  danger,  to  fight 
against  his  enemies.  And  when  the 
last  scene  of  all  comes,  and  death  takes 
the  master  in  his  embrace,  and  his 
body  is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground, 
no  matter  if  all  other  friends  pursue 
their  way,  there  by  the  graveside  will 
the  noble  dog  be  found,  his  head  be- 
tween his  paws,  his  eyes  sad,  but  open 
in  alert  watchfulness,  faithful  and  true 
even  in  death." 

Then  Vest  sat  down.  He  had  spoken 
in  a  low  voice,  without  a  gesture. 
When  he  finished  the  judge  and  jury 
were  wiping  their  eyes.  The  jury  filed 
out,  but  soon  entered  with  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  for  $500.  He  had 
sued  for  $200. 


(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

TILTON 

APRICOT. 

Vigorous  Qrower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.     Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  Hanford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA, — SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

TJ1E.  LARQE5T   5Att5T  !<.  WOST  RELIABLE 

Salem  Oregon 


50  000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  sto  ks  of  apple  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  In  our 
Salem,  Oregon,  nurseries- 
Oranges  and  lemons  in  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona  California 
Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  in  the 
world  Buy  the  best  trees— our 
trees;  they  are  cheaptst  in  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CALIFORNIA  MEADQARUR5 

5ACRA/*Ef(TO,  CALIF. 


DO  IT^ 
&  NOW. 

ttond  right  away  for 
NEW  CATALOGUE 

just  off  the  preBB  and  the 
best  I've  ever  s?en;  30 
pases  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  successful  Citrus 
Tree  plauttngr  than  any 
siaillar  book. 
Describes  different  sorts; 
',t  tellB  where  to  plant  and 
why;  BtaowB  best  methods 
of  plautlutr  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FlttSU!  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DMAS  NURSERIES,  t>4 

San  Dlmai,  California.  i  J 


ipeuttirs 

The  Farmer 
The  Gardener 

and 

The  Housewife 

They  nost  a  little  more.  They 
are  worth  a  grr<it  more 
,  than  tin-  ordinary  kind,    sold  ' 
everywhere.     l*.nrj  uiiiiunl  fn-e. 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Loganberry  Rooted  Tips. 

PRICE,    2    CTS.  ErtCH. 
For  Sale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 

I Grafted  Walnuts,  -  10c  per  foot 
Royal  Apricots,  4  to  6  ft. 

$12.50  "  100 

Mulr  Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.  $15  "  100 

Bartlett  Pears,  4  to  6  ft.  $15  "  100 

Apples.  4  to  6  ft.    -   $10  "  100 

Apples,  3  to  4  ft.    -   $  7  "  100 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

FULLBRTON  CALIFORNIA 

MAMMOTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIUINATKI)  HERE, 

Produced  $100  worth  of  fruit  on  \  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  In  1901.   Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 
By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.   $12  per  100. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

NEW  BLIGHT  PROOF  APPLES 
RAISED  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  WHICH  COVERS  THE  SEASON. 

Summer.         Autumn.  Winter. 

Marjorle  Hay  Hay's  Mldseason  General  Carrlngton 
Climax  Mona  Hay  Cliffs  Seedling 

Sharp  s  Barly  John  Sharp  Sharp's  Late  Red 

Lord  Wolseley     Sharp's  Nonsuch 
Willie  Sharp  Taupake 
Carlton 

These  varieties  are  all  tond ;  equal  to  Rlbston 
Pippin,  Orarensieln.  Ben  Davis,  or  any  other  well- 
known  kinds.  They  are  not  "  seedlings,"  but 
grafted  trees  on  Northern  Spy  Blocks,  and  perfectly 
blight  proof.  Prompt  orders  necessary. 

Price  tl.00  per  tree.    The  set  for  110.00.     Scions  60 
cents  a  foot.  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 
Distributing  Agents:  Address  Dept.  It. 

J.  W.  WRENN  CO..  Ltd. 
515-517-519  Mission  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry. 
One-year-old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport,  California. 


Commercial 
ORCHARD 


TREES 


TREES. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
In  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit.  Including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  South  5prin<  St.,     Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Fruit  

Ornamental 
Euergreen 

Shade  

and  FLOWERING  5HRUB5. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  In  boxes 
A  New  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravensteln, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W    A.  BKINHOLDT,         PJBTaLUHA,  CAL. 

BITTER  ALMONDS. 

Choice  Bitter  Almond  Seed  for  Sale,  to  Bad 
Peach,  Prune,  Plnm  and  Almond. 

GOPHKK  PROOF.     PRICK  Sc.  per  lb.,  f  o.  b. 
ADDRESS  W.  F.  PEARCE, 

BRENTWOOD  CONTRA  COSTA  CO  ,  CAL. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 

Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  tbe  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  In  the  State.  Grafting  wood  In  quantities  at 
5c  per  foot.  Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OLIVE  TREES. 

I  am  offering  my  fine  stock  of  trees  at  prices 
much  lower  than  other  dealers.  Write  me  at  once 
and  find  out.  Trees  guaranteed  the  finest  and 
healthiest  grown. 

D  H.  JENKINS,  1498  C  St.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
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FRESNO  NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED    I  IN    1  £3  G  O 


320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

|  300,000  Yearling  Trees 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:    PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND. 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   All  My  Own  Raising. 
Large  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots. 

Resistant  Varieties :   RIPARIA,  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND  CATALOGUE.  

£  F\  H.  WILSON,  Prop,,  Fresno,  Cal. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.w.  beli. 

THE    LEADING    NURSERYMEN    OP    NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Trees 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental. 
Shade  Trees  for 
Street  and 
Roadside. 


Grapes    and    Resisting  Vines, 
Aphis-Resisting  Apples, 

OLIVES,   ORANGES,  BERRIES, 
WALNUT  AND  CHESTNUT  GRAFTED  TREES. 

MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  PALMS 

and  Semi-Tropical  Plants  ever  offered. 
For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


fl 


LAKE  TULARE  ALFALFA  SEED, 


n 


:7  l-2c.    PER  LB.: 


For  a  limited  time,  in  order  to  introduce  our  California-grown 
£  seed,  we  offer  Choice  Alfalfa  Seed  in  sack  lots  or  over  at  7|c. 
<  per  lb.,  free  on  board  the  cars  at  Hanford,  Cal. 


Samples  mailed  free  on  request. 


KUTNER=GOLDSTEIN  CO.i 

^  HANFORD,  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  1878. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORINA/V\EINTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Specialty    of    BENCH  GRAFTING 

on    Resistant  Stock. 

Write   for    price    list   and   booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  Vines. 

We    have   grown    150%   in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


A BROME CRASS  ft 


m 


Surpasses  Timothy  in  nutrition.  Yields  tour  to  five  tons  per  acre.  One' 
sowing  lasts  12  years.  Grows  well  in  light  soil,  or  wet  swampy  land. 
Has  no  equal  for  arid  regions.  Hnfviolflc  Alfalfa  Drouth  will  not 
kill  it.  Animals  enjoy  it  green  V^UiyifclUS  rtiidiid.  or  dry.  Gives 
as  much  food  in  one  month  as  Alfalfa  does  in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever 
offered  as  it  thrives  in  any  climate,  under  any  conditions,  and  makes 
productive  what  would  otherwise  be  waste  land.    price:  1  lb..  30c;  8  lbs.,  85c, 

prepaid.  By  express  or  freight,  purchaser's  expense,  18  lbs.  (enough  for  1  acre),  $3.25;  100  lbs.,  $16. 
rJDCni  Catalogue  describing  this  grass  and  new  varieties  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
rKLit^I  Seeds,  also  Plants,  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery.   Write  for  It. 


L.  L.  MAY  &  CO., 


Seed 
Growers, 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF,  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


.Ianuary4  ,  1902. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVI'S  LATF, 
NICHOL'S  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'S, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS : 

I  X  L,  NE  PLCS  ULTRA  and  NONP ARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT,  BURBANK, CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  and  WICKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUBNTS  FOR  C.  W.   RBED'S  NURSERIES. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


GOOD  ROOTS  s™ 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES 

Produce  the  best  rooted  trees 
in  tbe  State. 


WRITE   FOR    PRICE  LIST. 


T.  J.  TRUE,    -    Forestville,  Cal. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Best. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root. 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root. 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach 
and  Myrobolan  Root. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illujtrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

 OF  

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS.    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE. 

Send    for  I'rlces! 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A .  T.  STRATTON,  Petalnma,  Cal . 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 
XXIIi:  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  tbe  Vine. 
XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California.. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Garden  Irrigation 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Garden  Drainage  in  California. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Cultivation 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Fertilization. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement.  Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

The  Planting  Season. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Propagation 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Asparagus. 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 

Weeds  in  California. 

336  PAGES.  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 
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470  PAQES.  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

This  Grange  was  duly  opened  at  its 
hall  on  the  21st.  After  reading  and  ap- 
proval of  the  minutes  two  new  members 
were  elected  to  receive  the  degrees. 

A  well-written  paper  was  then  read 
by  Sister  Slaughter  on  "What  influ- 
ence is  exerted  by  the  rightly-conducted 
farm  home  upon  the  character  and  suc- 
cess in  life  of  boys  and  girls  reared  in 
those  homes?"  The  paper  was  well 
received  and  approved  of;  the  general 
opinion  expressed  being  that  the  farm 
home  is  the  freest  and  happiest,  and 
tends  to  make  of  the  boys  and  girls 
raised  therein,  typical,  upright,  honest, 
sober,  industrious,  manly  men  and 
womenly  women. 

The  subject,  "The  value  of  farm  ac- 
counts," laid  over  from  last  meeting 
was  considered,  nearly  all  if  not  every 
member  present  participating  in  the 
discussion.  It  was  voted  that  a  system 
of  farm  accounts,  kept  by  single  entry, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  on  every 
farm.  It  would  determine  what  the  in- 
come from  each  branch  of  the  farm  is, 
what  pays  and  what,  if  any,  does  not 
pay.  It  will  lead  to  more  systematic 
methods  on  the  farm,  it  will  be  instruct- 
ive to  the  whole  family  and  be  a  valua- 
ble reference  at  all  times.  The  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  will  be  continued 
at  next  meeting  when  papers  will  be 
read  by  Brother  Eckels  and  Sister 
Swanson  on,  "To  what  extent  should 
the  farmer  keep  a  cash  account  of  each 
crop  grown  and  each  kind  of  stock 
grown  upon  the  farm  ?" 

The  subject  of  life  and  fire  insurance 
was  brought  up  and  created  much  in- 
terest. The  opinion  expressed  was 
favorable  to  life  insurance  in  responsi- 
ble companies,  and  every  young  couple 
commencing  life  should  have  such  an 
amount  of  insurance  on  their  lives  as 
their  incomes  would  justify.  The  sub- 
ject of  shade  trees  on  the  public  roads 
was  taken  up.  It  was  voted  they  are 
very  desirable,  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served in  our  hot  climate,  add  to  the 
attractions  of  our  roads  and  our  county 
and  to  the  value  of  the  lands  adjacent 
in  the  country,  as  much  so  as  to  our 
city  streets  and  lots.  A  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  interview  Capt. 
Thomas  H.  Thompson  and  the  directors 
of  the  company  cutting  wood  on  the 
Kelley  tract  and  request  that  the  trees 
on  the  roads  on  the  east  and  south  sides 
be  not  cut  down.  Those  of  the  direc- 
tors seen  are  in  favor  of  the  request. 

The  question  box  was  opened,  the 
first  question  was :  "In  changing 
grown  trees  from  one  variety  to  another 
should  it  be  done  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing?" The  general  opinion  was,  bud- 
ding is  preferable. 

The  subject  of  the  decay  of  bearing 
fruit  trees  where  oak  trees  had  pre- 
viously grown  was  brought  up  and  dis- 
cussed without  satisfactory  conclusions. 
It  seems  that  where  oak  trees  are 
replaced  by  fruit  trees,  all  that  can  be 
got  at  of  the  oak  roots  taken  out,  the 
hole  filled  with  fresh  soil  and  a  fruit  tree 
set  there,  it  will  grow  well  for  several 
years  then  the  roots  begin  to  die,  the 
lowest  first  spreading  to  those  nearest 
the  surface,  until  all  our  dead.  In 
parts  of  the  same  field  where  there 
were  no  trees  the  fruit  trees  are  not  so 
affected. 

Senator  George  C.  Perkins  having 
sent  the  Grange  ten  copies  of  the  Year 
Book  for  1900,  they  were  distributed 
among  the  members  present  and  a  reso- 
lution passed  thanking  him  for  them. 
Senator  Bard  had  been  written  to  also, 
but,  so  far,  he  has  made  no  reply. 

A  resolution  was  passed  limiting  dis- 
cussion of  each  question-box  subject  to 
five  minutes. 

Installation  of  officers  will  take  place 
in  the  forenoon  next  meeting,  conferring 
degrees  in  the  afternoon.  J.  T. 

Grange  Elections. 

Magnolia  Grange,  No.  261.— M., 
CD.  Bilderback;  O.,  F.  D.  Rollins; 
L.,  W.  C.  Cunningham;  S.,  Wm.  Hig- 
gins  ;  A.  S.,  B.  B.  Nick er son ;  C.,  Mrs. 
Rebert  Elder  ;  T.,  D.  Bilderback  ;  Sec, 


Gertrude  Higgins ;  G.  K.,  E.  E.  Hig- 
gins  ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  D.  Bilderback;  P., 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Bilderback  ;  F.,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Rollins  ;  L.  A.  S.,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Nicker- 
son ;  Trustee,  E.  E.  Higgins.  Installa- 
tion Jan.  11,  1902. 


Harness 


Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  effect 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  Har- 
ness OH.   It  re 
sists  the  damp, 
keeps  the  leath- 
er soft  and  pli- 
able. Stitches  >m  m,  \ 
do  not  break.    \     *  \  vw 
lsur-    \  \  M  ill 


face  to  chafe 
and  cut.  Th< 


harness  not 
only  keeps 
looking  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  longby  the  i 
use  of  Eureka 
Harness  Oil. 


Sold 

everywhere 

in  cans — 
all  sizes. 
Made  by 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


GRAND  AUCTION  SALE 

-OF— 

STANDARD 
BRED 

Trotting: 
Brood 
Mares 

FROM  THE 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM, 

THURSDAY, 
January    30,  1902. 

OCCIDENTAL  HORSE  EXCHANGE, 

721  Howard  St..  near  Third,  San  Francisco. 
WM.  U.  L.VTNO,  Live  Stock  Auctioneer. 

*8~  Watch  this  column  for  further  particulars. 


French  Draught  Stallions 

FOR  SALE. 

HTTP  ft  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
IIUUU.  lao;  bred  by  J.  D  Patterson  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1P9R.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2419. 

MAPftTTTC  REGISTERED  NO.  901 7. 
lUAIvVUlJ.  weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson Oxnard.Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Csesar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street.  San  Francisco. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101  Montgom- 
ery Street,  corner  of  Sutter.— The  board  of  direc- 
tors declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1901,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-eighth 
(3%)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits  free  of 
taxes  and  payable  on  and  after  January  2,  1902. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the 
same  rate  of  dividend  as  the  principal  from  and 
after  January  1,  1902. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY. 

Cashier. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of- 

Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 


BORDEAUX  NOZZLE]! 

and  our  vrorM'ft  b«-M  outfit  you  arc  abso  * 
lute  master  of  the  situation.  Inserts  and  dil-J 
ease  fall  before  this  all  conquering  outfit.; 
Seethe  book.  It  b  free.  Write  for  it  now.y 
THE  UEflINO  CO.,  SACEtl,  OHIO. 

Ag to.,  Heoion  &  Hobbell,  Chicago. 


Educational. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEOB, 
855  Market  Street  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS— COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  D.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

MAIL  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  hook 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ge^t  a  Job. 

Get  a  good  job  while  you  are  at  It. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  only 

A  DOLLAR  A  DAY. 

Just  as  well  e;irn  two.  three,  four,  five  or 
mere  dollars.  We  can  show  you  the  way 
to  largely  increase  your  earning  power, 

and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  your  life  Your 
years  are  few:  make  the  most  of  them.  We 
educate  you  by  mall  at  small  expense,  and 
having  done  that  will  "get  the  job"  for  you 
if  you  can't  get  one  yourself.  Writ"  to  us 
to-day.  no  matter  wlnre  you  live.  We  are 
helping  thousands  of  people  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  we  will  help  you.  Address, 

The  Pacific  School  of  Correspondence, 
328  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBAROAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

{j^^* Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST.,         R    L  DURHAM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  tor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST..  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAIf  DER  UAH. LEU,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Kxposltlon. 

0~Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Your  choice  of  over  fifty  studies,  with 

no  extra  tuition. 
Instruction  thorough. 
Rates  the  cheapest. 

Session  all  the  year. 

Best  home  influence. 

Best  of  teachers. 
Occupies  more  room,  with  better  ac- 
commodations, than  any  simi- 
lar school  on  the  coast. 

— AT  THE — 

STOCKTON 

Business  College, 

W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


MONARCH 


Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKKR    <fc  CO., 
16  and   18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Prune  IDiio. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    MU,   JACKSON    «fe  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the -most  noted 
horsemenof  thiscoun- 
try,  and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  in 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  h  story  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5Hx7*  inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  SI.  postpaid.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BY  gdstav  bisen. 


A.  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Coring. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  thi  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  s  hould  be  addressed : 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

3SO  Market  Street,  San  Vranelsco.  Cal. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  F.„  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


January  4,  1902. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Creamery  Operators'  Convention. 

According  to  announcement  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  this  assembly  of 
important  people  was  held  in  this  city 
last  week. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  the 
delegates  visited  the  dairy  school  and 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley.  During  the  afternoon  the 
annual  address  of  the  president,  Henry 
P.  Lyon  of  Alameda,  was  given.  In  it 
he  referred  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
association,  which  in  less  than  twelve 
months  had  expanded  from  a  member- 
ship of  thirty  to  over  100,  with  applica- 
tions almost  daily.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  living  up  to  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  object  of  the  associa- 
tion— that  of  developing  the  dairying 
interests  of  California,  which,  he  said, 
amounted  to  over  $15,000,000  annually. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolutions — Leroy  Anderson,  H.  D. 
Glasier,  Thomas  Hodge. 

Auditing— E.  N.  Bell,  C.  F.  Andrews, 
A.  C.  Grossman. 

Butter  Contest— W.  M.  Turner,  Geo. 
E.  Peoples,  T.  G.  King. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was 
taken  up  in  hearing  and  discussing  the 
following  addresses:  "  Scientific  Educa- 
tion of  the  Creamery  Operator,"  by 
Professor  Leroy  Anderson;  "  How  Can 
the  Creamery  Operator  Aid  the  Mer- 
chant ?"  by  Thomas  Hodge  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  "Qualifications  of  the  Cream- 
ery Operator,''  by  H.  P.  Carpenter  of 
Los  Banos. 

Dr.  Archibald  A.  Ward  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  delivered  an  inter- 
esting address  upon  "Bacteriology  as 
Applied  to  Creamery  Work,"  during 
the  second  day's  session.  Other  sub- 
jects discussed  during  the  day  were  the 
care  and  repair  of  separators,  cleanli- 
ness in  the  creamery,  butter  scoring, 
butter  contests  as  educators,  con- 
venience in  the  creamery  construction 
and  equipment,  and  practical  self-edu- 
cation of  creamery  operators. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  the  most  important  being 
the  following : 

Favoring  the  passage  of  such  laws  by 
the  State  Legislature  to  give  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  the  authority  and  funds 
to  carry  on  the  inspection  of  dairies 
and  creameries. 

Urging  the  next  Legislature  to  make 
a  sufficient  special  appropriation  to  the 
University  of  California  to  enable  it  to 
erect,  equip  and  maintain  a  dairy 
school  of  such  dimensions  and  dignity 
as  the  needs  and  importance  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  State  demand, 
and  provide  for  a  farm  of  sufficient  size 
and  convenience  to  make  possible  the 
best  instruction  in  the  care  and  hand- 
ling of  all  kinds  of  farm  animals. 

Urging  the  passage  in  Congress  of 
the  Grout  bill,  with  substitute  House 
resolution  bill  No.  1,  regulating  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine. 

The  election  of  officers  practically 
wound  up  the  business  of  the  conven- 
tion. Those  elected  were  :  President, 
H.  F.  Lyon  of  Alameda ;  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  H.  H.  Zimmerman  of  Watson- 
ville ;  district  vice-presidents,  George 
Knox  of  Sacramento,  J.  H.  Severin  of 
Modesto,  J.  A.  Howe  of  Compton  and 
H.  A.  Christenson  of  Eureka. 


Coc£rhed&wu°hd8R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 

_    SAWS  D01Y8 
iflc  TREES 


BY  ONE  HAN.  It's  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  SaTen  money  and 
bnekarhe.  Send  tor  FREE  illns.  catalogue  showing  latest  improw> 
r*«»nl.  nnd  testimonials  from  thonmndl.  First  nrnVr  secures  neencv. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Field  and  IITTTin  Goods. 
Hog    IA/IKH  Netting 
Fence,   ff  Illy  Fencing. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 


ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

"Business  Dairying,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 
Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  Wl.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa« 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

= ESTABLISHED    ITS]  1865 

SO  Acres  in  Nursery. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL,  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,     Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send    for    Price    List    and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


Ihe  Choicest  Body  of  Reclaimed  Marsh  Land 


3660 
/Ac  res. 

No  waste  soil.  2800  acres  under  cultivation ;  remainder  being  cultivated. 
Net  rental  $5  to  $7  per  acre.  One  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco 
by  rail  or  water.  For  sale  as  a  whole  on  easy  terms.  A  long  lease  might 
be  given  to  desirable  parties.         Mc/\F"EE  BROTHERS, 

lOS    fllontgomery    St.,    San  Pranclsco. 


KROQH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Elpctric  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  flFG.  CO., 

D-17  Stevenson  St  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth.     Agents  Everywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cares  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring;  the  Sheep. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    MARKET    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BUFFALO    PinS   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    YOUR    DEALEH    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BBNICIA,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES' 


American 
Field 

and 

Hog 
Fence 


'  best 
product 
of  Ameri- 
can skill  in  woven 
wire  fence  making.  In  rolls, 
ready  to  stretch  andstapt 
The  Fence  of  Economy. 
Ij  your  dealer  hasn\ 
it,  write  to 
Amvrlcan  Steel 
A  Wire  Co., 
Chlrmro,  New  York,  San 
Fraoclsco 


steel 


HORSE  •  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 


^ECOlAECTlOJiS- 


By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  5%x8H  inches. 
Bound  In  full  cloth. 
S 1  postpaid. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 

BAMES     TRICYCLE  CO.. 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Franoisoo. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Chawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  5V4x7^ 
inches.  Cloth,  St  35, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  33J  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   /vi  offltt  dfc  Towne 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Flrit  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  — Portland.  Or. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHES  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have' a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  aDd  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  )872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  'by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PROPERTY 

(no  matter  where).  Exchange  if  preferred.  Great 
demand  for  our  Coast  Lands.  We  offer  many  Al 
bargains  PLAN  FREE.  R.  OETA  CO  ,  Wood- 
land, Calif. 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  other  real  estate  for  cash,  no  matter  where  located 
Send  description  and  Belling  price  and  learn  my  wonder- 
fully successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE. 
Send  for  list.  D.  J.  WEST,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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DEERE  model  B 

DISC  HARROWS. 

By  means  of  the  spring  pressure,  almost  unlimited  flexibility  is  secured,  as  shown 
in  small  cut  below.  Each  gang  is  operated  by  a  separate  lever,  making  it  easily 
handled,  and  also  allowing  the  gangs  to  be  run  at  different  angles,  which  is  often 
desirable  on  a  side  hill  or  when  overlapping.  Flexible  scrapers,  with  a  spring  to 
EACH  SCRAPER,  are  supplied  with  all  Deere  Disc  Harrows. 

THE  STEEL  SHANKS 
prevent  the  frequent 
breakages  due  to  the  use 
of  those  made  of  cast  iron. 

Our 

Disc  Harrow 

LIINE 

is  complete. 


SPRING  PRESSURE 


Write  at  once  and  secure  the 
agency. 


Showing:  flexibility  of  eane«-one  passing  over  ob- 
struction, while  the  other  remains  at  work. 

Our  Model  F 


is  made  especially'for  our  California 
Orchards  and  Vineyards  and  is  a 
Trade  Winner,  i  Send  for  special 
circular  on  this  harrow.  : 


THE  REARING  EOXES  are  as  near  dust-proof 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  have  bearing 
surfaces  of  wood  soaked  in  oil,  which,  after  several 
years  of  hard  usage,  have  proven  to  be  much  more 
durable  than  iron — in  fact,  are  practically  inde- 
structible. Each  box  is  provided  with  a  iong  oil 
tube,  closed  at  the  top  with  a  spring  cotter,  insur- 
ing a  free  vent  at  all  times. 


Beirlng-  Box. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Steel  Shank  and  Oil  Tnbe 


|r  Nursery  Stock 

FIRST  HANDS. 


Ruyers  should  insure  themselves  against  any  possi- 
ble chance  of  loss,  such  as  trees  being  inferior  or  un- 
true to  name,  by  buying  at  first  hands. 

We  have  three  nurseries  (MOO  acres),  deciduous,  citrus 
and  ornamental  trees.  Good,  clean,  thrifty,  healthy  stock, 
carefully  graded  and  labeled  and  true  to  name. 

Ruyers  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  direct  personal 
control  of  our  stock  from  the  planting  of  the  seed,  through  the 
budding  and  up  to  the  digging,  labeling  and  packing  for  shipment. 

Our  new  improved  Caliuiyrna  Eigs  took  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition.  We  have  a  very  fine  stock  of  these  Calimyrna 
Fig  trees  ready  for  this  season's  planting. 

You  can  book  your  orders  now  for  nursery  stock  and 
we  will  ship  as  wanted.  Address  all  correspondence  to 
GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 


P.  0.  Box  1. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


Our  elegant  new  96-page  cata- 
logue, full  of  valuable  information 
to  growers,  sent  to  any  address  free. 


TILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RATPHTTR    PTTTHRTP  Xr  Pft    sis  oalivobnu  st.,  ban  francuoo. 
DAJLrUUI\.»  UUiniUx;  Qt  tU.i         also  at  fresno  and  los  anoiles. 
WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


SHAW'S  IMPROVED 
Reversible  Gang  Plow. 


FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THESE  PLOWS  ARE: 

OUR  PATENT  FRONT  CRANK  AXLE  AND  DRAFT  BAR  prevents 
clogging  with  trash  between  front  plow  and  furrow  wheel,  as  the  clear- 
ance space  is  much  greater. 

OUR  HITCH  is  made  of  a  heavy  rod,  running  from  draft  bar  back  to  cen- 
ter of  plow  frame,  which  holds  the  plow  perfectly  true  to  its  work.  It 
is  much  closer  than  on  the  old  stvle,  which  insures  lighter  draft. 

OUR  PATENT  ADJUSTING  LEVER  attached  to  front  crank  axles  en- 
ables the  driver  to  adjust  depth  of  plow  without  stopping  team. 

OUR  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  SHIFTING  LEVER  —  Adjustment  made 
with  the  plow  in  motion ;  most  convenient  and  effective  in  use. 

OUR  NEW  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  REAR  LEVER  is  adjustable  to 
either  the  land  or  furrow.  When  the  land  is  foul  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  lever  that  can  be  adjusted  to  make  the  wheel  run  in  a  furrow,  which 
prevents  clogging. 

==PA  TENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY= 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII.    No.  2. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  II,  1902, 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Other  Potato  Troubles. 

Even  if  the  grower  circumvents  the 
moth  which  was  discussed  in  our  last 
issue,  the  potato  grower  has  other 
things  to  do  to  protect  his  crop  from 
encroachment.  One  of  the  very  great- 
est evils  is  the  blight,  which  has  long 
been  a  serious  evil  in  some  regions  and 
with  some  varieties.  The  grower 
should  always  experiment  on  a  small 
scale  with  the  new  varieties  offered  by 
originators,  who  are  working  for  new 
and  vigorous  blood,  and  determine  for 
himself  whether  some  of  these  new  vari- 
eties are  not  better  than  the  old. 
Aside  from  the  effort  for  resistant  vari- 
eties, however,  the  grower  must  pro- 
tect his  crop  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  by  using  new  soil  each  year,  and 
by  beginning  early  in  the  season  with 
spraying  the  young  plants  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  If  this  is  done,  he  may 
often  get  sound  tubers,  although  there 
may  be  much  blight  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

But  there  are  other  pests  of  the  po- 
tato which  must  be  looked  out  for  and 
timely  treatment  made.  We  refer  at 
this  time  to  two  which  are  included  in 
the  University  Bulletin  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Clark,  in  connection  with  the  moth 
which  was  discussed  last  week.  The 
diseased  leaf  shown  on  this  page  will 
be  quickly  recognized,  for  its  author  is 
unfortunately  quite  abundant,  and  yet 
may  be  looked  for  in  vain  unless  one 
has  sharp  and  quick  eyes.  The  per- 
forations in  the  leaf  are  made  by  a 
minute  beetle  whose  enlarged  portrait 
also  appears.  Its  true  size  is  shown  in 
the  minute  insect  which  appears  be- 


low and  to  the  right  of  the  enlarged 
picture.  It  is  obviously  large  enough 
to  see  plainly  and  could  be  easily  dis- 
covered if  it  would  only  keep  still  to  be 
looked  at.  This  it  will  not  do  and  one 
may  look  long  at  the  perforated  leaf 
after  he  has  touched  it  without  seeing 
anything  but  the  distressed  tissue.  The 
insect  is  a  flea  beetle,  so  called  because 
it  has  jumping  powers  and  is  quite  as 
alert  to  use  them  as  is  the  flea  itself. 
As  soon  as  any  disturbance  occurs  the 
lively  little  pests  have  jumped  off  and 
are  invisible  on  the  ground  beneath. 
It  is  difficult  to  kill  them  by  spraying 
with  mixtures  which  kill  by  contact, 
because  the  first  touch  of  the  spray 
sets  them  to  jumping  their  best  jumps. 
As  these  minute  insects  are,  however, 
good  biters,  as  the  leaf  holes  show, 
they  may  be  readily  killed  by  poison 
dusted  or  sprayed  upon  the  leaf  sur- 
face, to  remain  there  until  called  for 
by  the  pests.  The  insect  is  very 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  California 
and  lives  comfortably  on  several  weeds 
until  the  kind  planter  puts  potato  or 
tomato  or  some  other  garden  foliage 
within  his  reach.  If  your  plants  begin 
to  pine  away  and  the  leaves  show  the 
work  which  the  picture  represents,  do 
not  lose  time;  apply  Paris  green  in  a 
spray  of  one  pound  of  the  green  to  150 
gallons  of  water,  or  mix  Paris  green 
with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  flour  and 
dust  the  leaves  with  that  mixture.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  leaves  look  as  bad  as 
the  specimen  shown;  look  sharp  for  the 
first  sign  of  spindling  or  perforations 
and  poison  the  foliage  at  once.  In  our 
own  gardening  we  lost  a  good  many 
tomato  plants  before  we  learned  the 
lesson.  The  flea 
beetle  whose  pic- 
ture is  shown  on 


On  the  Levee  at  Port  of  Chemulpo,  Korea. 


Gate  in  Old  Chinese  Wall  at  Anjou,  on  the  China-Korea  Boundary. 


Flea  Beetle,  Enlarged 
Natural  Size. 


this  page  is  known  to  the  entomologist 
as  Epitrix  hiotipennis,  but  if  you  are 
as  good  a  jumper  as  he  is  you  can 
skip  the  name. 

Another  insect  which  likes  potatoes 
is  wholly  unlike  the  foregoing.  He  is 
large  and  clumsy  and  makes  large 
holes  in  the  tuber,  instead  of  small 
holes  in  the  leaf.  One  of  his  names  is 
"California  Potato  Bug,"  but  he  is  not 
a  bug,  but  a  ground  cricket,  and  his 
large  name  is  Stenopelmatus.  As  Mr. 
Clark  says,  there  are  frequently  no- 
ticed in  the  potatoes  places  where 
^  the  tubers  are  bitten  into  as 
though  mice  had  been  gnawing 
them.  These  wounds  are  quite 
evident    in  some  specimens,  and 


and 


render  the  tubers  attacked  unmar- 
ketable as  a  first-class  product.  The 
insect  causing  this  is  a  large  and  clumsy 
member  of  the  family  to  which  the 
katydids  belong.  It  has  a  large  and 
horny  head  and  a  soft  and  heavy  abdo- 
men. Its  movements  are  awkward  and 
slow,  and  its  color  ranges  from  yellow 
to  brown.  It  never  has  wings.  It  will 
be  at  once  recognized  from  the  figure. 
These  insects  seldom  become  numerous 
enough  to  do  any  large  amount  of  dam- 
age, but  nevertheless  they  should  be 
killed — crushed — wherever  found.  They 
can  be  trapped  by  placing  bits  of  board 
upon  the  ground  in  the  field.  The  in- 
sects get  beneath  these  boards  and 
may  be  easily  killed  there. 


Scenes  in  Korea. 


Potato  Leaf  Showing  the  Work  of  the  FleaJBeetle. 


Stenopelmatus,  or  California  Potato  Bug. 


Two  glances  at  the  opening  country 
of  north  China  and  Korea  are  given  on 
this  page  just  to  remind  readers  of  the 
manifest  destiny  of  this  century.  One 
picture  shows  one  of  the  gateways  in 
old  Chinese  wall  between  Manchuria 
and  Korea  with  the  remains  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  at  some  remote 
period  a  fine  stone  bridge,  or  else  the 
stone  bridge  remains  and  the  country 
in  the  foreground  has  been  washed  out. 
The  other  picture  shows  the  levee  at  a 
Korean  port  where  the  bustle  attend- 
ant upon  the  entry  of  American  and 
European   enterprise   is  discernible. 
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The  Week. 

It  seems  almost  as  hateful  as  slapping  one's  sweet- 
heart to  growl  at  this  beautiful  weather,  but  what 
help  is  there  for  it  ?  The  elements  just  stand  around 
and  look  pretty,  and  will  not  do  a  thing.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  too,  that  growling  will  not  do  anything, 
either.  If  you  slap  your  sweetheart — that  is,  sup- 
posing she  is  an  old-fashioned  girl,  of  course — she  will 
weep,  but  these  pretty  pink  and  white  clouds  will 
not  weep  a  drop.  It  is  getting  to  be  serious  busi- 
ness. Part  of  the  State  is  done  up  already,  so  far 
as  dry  land  farming  is  concerned,  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  underground  reservoirs  in  the  same 
region  is  a  question  also.  Of  course,  the  chance  of 
summer  crops  still  remains,  providing  later  rains 
should  be  more  generous,  and  they  may  be  of  great 
help  in  holding  for  better  years. 

In  the  greater  parts  of  the  State  the  situation  is 
fairly  good,  and  there  is  still  time  for  ample  rains 
and  unusually  full  crops  will  be  assured  by  them.  The 
sooner  they  come  the  better. 

Wheat  is  upward  bound,  but  shippers  are  holding 
down  with  all  their  might.  Five  straight  wheat  and 
two  wheat  and  barley  cargoes  went  out  during  the 
week,  crediting  the  State  with  another  half  million 
dollars.  All  the  leading  cereals  are  strong  and  a 
little  higher.  Oats  are  quiet  here  and  selling  rela- 
tively higher  at  northern  ports.  A  small  shipment 
of  rye  and  mustard  seed  has  gone  to  New  York. 
Beans  are  firm,  with  a  slight  improvement  for  most 
kinds.  Bran  and  middlings  are  higher.  Hay  changes 
with  the  weather  outlook — up  and  down  with  the 
clouds ;  this  week  prices  are  well  maintained.  All 
meats  are  unchanged — beef  quiet,  mutton  steady  and 
hogs  looking  upward.  Butter  is  unchanged,  but  slow 
and  weak  for  lower  grades  of  fresh  butter.  Cheese 
is  weak  except  for  fancy  new.  Eggs  are  declining. 
Poultry  is  mainly  firm,  all  good  stocks  selling  well 
and  turkeys  higher.  Potatoes  are  unchanged  and 
still  steadily  held.  Onions  favor  buyers  a  little. 
Both  potatoes  and  onions  are  coming  from  the  north. 
Apples  are  firm  and  high.  Oranges  are  selling  bet- 
ter, especially  fine,  large  Navels.  Lemons  are  un- 
changed. Dried  fruit  is  firm  for  all  good  to  choice 
stock  and  light  supply.  Nut  prices  are  rising  be- 
cause of  scarcity,  especially  IXL  and  Languedoc 
almonds,  but  the  demand  is  not  active.  Honey  is 
quiet  and  steadily  held.  Hops  are  looking  up  a  little, 
bids  of  11c  for  nice  lots  being  reported.    Wool  is 


sought  for,  but  there  is  little  to  be  expected  before 
the  spring  clip  comes  in. 

We  have  carefully  read  a  very  full  report  of  the 
meeting  of  raisin  growers  held  in  Fresno  on  Satur- 
day last.  This  is  the  meeting  noticed  in  our  last 
issue  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  raisin  growers'  association,  or  doing 
better.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  meeting  re- 
solved to  do  better  and  arranged  for  a  committee  of 
fifteen  which  is  to  be  in  session  day  after  day  for  at 
least  a  week  in  the  hope  of  saying  or  hearing  some- 
thing which  will  help  the  growers  to  associate  them- 
selves on  an  enduring  foundation.  From  the  state  of 
mind  revealed  by  the  speakers  at  the  convention  a 
protracted  meeting  of  some  kind  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary to  convict  of  sin  and  melt  the  heart,  and  we 
hope  this  committee  will  remain  with  their  task  even 
if  it  should  take  all  winter.  There  seems  to  be  exist- 
ent among  those  near  the  center  of  the  raisin  indus- 
try such  active  personal  fermentation  that  nothing 
but  long  standing  and  frequent  racking,  perhaps,  can 
clear  the  situation.  This  the  committee  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  if  they  are  earnest  and  patient 
enough,  and  in  this  hope  lies  all  the  promise  there  is 
discernible.  We  have  no  room  for  account  of  the 
personal  issues  and  the  vituperation  freely  indulged 
in.  This  all  goes  for  naught  within  a  few  miles  of  its 
outbreak.  What  those  in  the  raisin  interest  and 
those  who  hope  for  the  progress  of  the  State  earn- 
estly desire  is  that  personal  warfare  and  journalistic 
enmity  shall  stop  forthwith,  and  if  there  is  any  hope 
in  co-operative  production  and  sale  of  raisins  let  it  be 
shown  forth.  How  people  can  quarrel  so  hard  and 
backbite  so  long  is  passing  wonder.  Let  the  com- 
mittee put  the  fighters  in  the  great  ice  factory  south 
of  the  city  and  then  study  carefully  to  see  if  there  is 
anything  the  growers  can  do  to  save  themselves. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  transcript  which  comes 
from  the  Government  printer  of  the  testimony  given 
by  Prof.  Elwood  Mead  before  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial Commission  last  summer.  Everyone  who 
desires  to  take  a  broad  and  candid  look  at  the  irri- 
gation interests  and  problems  of  the  whole  country 
should  send  to  his  Congressman  for  a  copy  of  this 
document.  Prof.  Mead  has  demonstrated  his  fitness 
for  the  leadership  of  the  irrigation  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  wonderful  breadth  and  detail  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  next  feature  of  the  testimony  which  im- 
presses the  reader  is  the  calmness  and  candor  of  its 
deductions.  There  is  nothing  wild-eyed  or  effusive 
about  Mr.  Mead.  He  indulges  in  no  booming  antici- 
pations or  declarations,  but  he  has  head  enough  to 
see  clearly  the  results  which  will  spring  from  proper 
irrigation  development  and  to  insist  that  such  devel- 
opment must  and  shall  be  safe  and  proper.  His  tes- 
timony should  be  sought  by  all  who  are  enquiring  for 
sound  economics  as  well  as  safely  progressive  agri- 
culture. 

Only  last  week  we  shouted  our  confidence  in  the 
prune.  We  are  glad  we  did  it  so  soon,  because  now 
comes  the  report  that  prune  trees  are  being  largely 
sold  by  the  Santa  Clara  valley  nurserymen,  and  that 
shows  that  the  home  of  the  prune  does  not  propose 
to  eject  its  inmate.  Another  reassuring  fact  comes 
in  the  quick  sales  reported  of  the  remnant  of  last 
year's  crop.  Only  recently  the  question  was:  what 
can  be  done  with  the  prunes  ?  Now  it  seems  soon  to 
be:  where  can  we  get  prunes  to  do  something  with? 
This  is  good  news  for  those  who  have  prune  trees, 
but  we  must  give  them  this  heartfelt  advice:  If  you 
want  to  make  anything  out  of  them,  treat  your  trees 
white. 

Quite  a  sensational  statement  is  telegraphed  from 
Washington  that  the  Government  expert  who  has 
been  studying  the  soils  and  waters  included  in  the 
new  colony  enterprises  upon  the  Colorado  desert  in 
adjoining  parts  of  California  and  Mexico,  finds  that 
alkali  is  present  to  an  extent  likely  to  wreck  the 
fond  hopes  of  those  who  are  taking  up  these  lands. 
The  fact  is  not  new,  though  it  is  perhaps  desirable 
that  the  fullest  possible  warning  should  be  given  to 
people  of  what  they  are  likely  to  encounter  in  that 
neck  of  the  desert.  It  is  not  new  because  the  lands 
were  explored  to  determine  their  character  some 
time  ago  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hilgard,  and 
full  statements  of  the  findings  were  sent  at  once  to 


those  most  interested  at  the  south  and  are  now  being 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  University  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  report  of  the  Washington  ex- 
perts, which  will  ere  long  appear,  promises  to  be 
confirmatory  of  the  findings  by  our  California  ex- 
perts. All  the  land  is  not  alkaline,  of  course:  alkali 
does  not  appear  that  way,  but  it  is  so  generously 
distributed  that  it  should  be  very  carefully  looked 
out  for. 

We  urged  counties  recently  to  protect  the  fruit  in- 
terests by  appointing  horticultural  commissioners. 
We  wonder  if  we  made  a  mistake.  We  have  just  ex- 
amined trees  held  up  by  such  an  officer  on  the  claim 
that  they  were  infested  by  San  Jose  scale.  The  ig- 
norant officer  evidently  mistook  the  natural  lenticels 
of  the  bark  for  the  scales.  The  result  is  that  regular 
nursery  business  and  regular  planting  business  are 
thrown  out  of  gear.  So  long  as  supervisors  will  se- 
lect ignorant  people  to  do  expert  work,  good  laws 
will  work  hardship  and  come  into  disrepute. 

OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Longevity  of  English  Walnut  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  told  that  the  soft 
shell  walnut  commonly  grown  in  California  is  good  for 
about  twenty-five  years  and  for  greater  age  should 
be  grafted  on  the  native  black  walnut.  I  can  find 
only  one  lot  of  such  trees  on  the  market  and  find  that 
the  grafts  were  taken  from  untested  seedlings.  I 
do  not  like  to  lose  the  time  required  to  get  other 
grafted  trees  unless  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  best  results. — Planter,  Los  Angeles 
county. 

Nearly  all  statements  about  the  longevity  of  wal- 
nuts beyond  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  are  by 
inference  and  not  from  observation,  although  there 
are  a  few  native  black  walnut  trees  which  were 
grafted  with  the  English  walnut  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  the  Winters  region  of  Yolo  county. 
Of  course,  the  native  black  walnut  as  it  naturally 
occurs  along  streams  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
is  a  large  forest  tree  of  indefinite  age,  and  by  infer- 
ence the  English  walnut  grafted  upon  it  would  also 
have  great  longevity.  The  Santa  Barbara  soft  shell 
walnut,  although  it  originated  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  has  not  been  widely  planted  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  we  doubt  if  any  one  has  a  right  to 
fix  its  period  at  twenty-five  years  except  perhaps  in 
soils  which  do  not  favor  longevity.  There  seems  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  native  black  walnut  root  is, 
however,  most  excellently  adapted  as  a  stock  for  the 
English  walnut,  and  that  its  hardiness  against  both 
drouth  and  temporary  rise  of  water  is  desirable  to 
secure.  However,  if  we  were  ready  to  plant  walnuts 
on  land  well  adapted  to  them  we  should  not  wait  for 
the  black  walnut  roots.  It  must  be  said  that  in 
taking  walnut  roots  grafted  with  untested  seedlings 
you  are  quite  as  likely  to  secure  as  uniform  a  prod- 
duct  as  you  are  from  planting  seedlings  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  soft  shell.  There  would  likely  be  some 
variation  in  either  case,  but  no  greater  in  one  than 
in  the  other.  From  this  point  of  view  you  might  use 
the  grafts  of  which  you  speak,  gain  the  black  walnut 
foundation,  and  have  just  as  good  assurance  as  you 
would  have  with  seedling  trees  that  the  tops  would 
prove  satisfactory.  Even  with  the  best  selected  seed 
there  is  variation,  and  coming  walnut  trees  will  be 
formed  of  scions  from  trees  of  the  best  type  grafted 
on  the  best  root  to  be  found,  and  this  will  probably 
be  the  native  black  walnut. 

Shriveled  Olives — Oil  Making. 

To  the  Editor: — We  had  anticipated  pickling  two 
barrels  or  more  of  olives  from  our  first  bearing  of 
olives  or  a  young  six-year-old  orchard  of  about 
350  trees.  But  the  heavy  freeze  and  frosts  of 
last  week  have  damaged  many  of  them,  apparently. 
They  look  shriveled,  both  those  that  have  turned 
black  and  the  green  ones,  too,  although  some  seem 
not  to  be  injured  at  all.  On  soaking  them  in  water 
they  regain  their  plumpness.  Will  they  still  do  to 
pickle  ?  We  are  using  the  fresh  water  process. 
Or  are  they  still  good  for  oil  making?  We  have 
a  very  large  old  tree  that  is  heavily  loaded  with 
small  olives,  so  thick  that  they  hang  in  clusters. 
What  is  the  most  primitive  method  of  making  oil 
from  them  ?  Would  the  damaged  olives  do  to  pickle 
for  immediate  use,  if  one  did  not  expect  to  keep 
them  ?— Reader  for  Twenty  Years,  Napa. 

Shriveling  of  olives  is  due  to  drouth  rather  than 
frost.    The  trees  during  a  dry  autumn  are  not  able 
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to  produce  sap  enough  to  fill  out  the  fruit  plumply. 
This  shriveling  disappears  after  rain,  even  while  the 
fruit  remains  on  the  trees,  and  the  fruit  can  be 
plumped  out  by  putting  in  water  as  you  describe. 
Such  fruit  can  be  made  into  pickles,  which  may  not 
have  long  keeping  qualities,  but  they  are  otherwise 
good.  The  olives  would  also  do  for  oil,  and  so  would 
the  small  olives  you  speak  of.  Much  good  olive  oil 
has  been  made  on  a  small  scale  with  a  small  cider 
press.  If  you  have  not  this  you  can  crush  the  olives 
in  a  cask  with  a  pounder,  put  the  pulp  in  cloth  bags 
and  place  them  under  any  sort  of  pressure  which 
will  squeeze  the  oil  out.  Collect  all  the  juice  which 
is  squeezed  out  in  tin  vessels,  and  after  standing 
awhile  skim  off  the  oil  and  filter  it  through  a  couple 
inches  thick  of  cotton  wool  and  then  let  it  stand  in 
tin  vessels  about  a  month  to  clarify  itself  still 
further.  Remove  from  these  vessels  carefully  so  as 
not  to  stir  up  the  dregs,  and  bottle  for  use.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  economical,  because  only  the  first 
pressing  of  oil  is  secured,  but  this  is  about  the  sim- 
plest form  to  which  oil  making  for  family  use  can  be 
secured.  Of  course  olives  damaged  in  any  way  will 
not  make  the  very  best  oil,  but  it  may  be  very 
palatable. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Orange  Seedlings,  Figs  and  Cling 
Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — When  and  how  shall  I  sprout 
sweet  potatoes,  i.  e.,  give  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  potato  must  be  put  to  pro- 
duce the  plants  ?  What  kind  and  where  can  I  get 
orange  seeds  enough  to  raise  about  200  seedling 
trees  ?  When  should  they  be  planted  ?  Will  the 
Smyrna  fig  do  well  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  Is 
it  the  best  fig  tree  to  plant?  Of  all  Clingstone 
peaches,  do  you  consider  the  Seller's  and  Levi  Cling 
as  good  as  any  to  plant  in  this  part  of  the  country 
for  canning  purposes  ?  Do  you  consider  the  above- 
named  Clings  all  right  as  to  size  ?  — F.  H.  Cutter, 
Corning. 

If  you  wish  to  hurry  the  sprouting  for  early  plant- 
ing, make  a  hot-bed,  but  do  not  use  too  much  manure 
for  fear  of  getting  too  much  heat  in  our  mild  winter 
temperatures.  Ordinarily,  bottom  heat  is  not  re- 
quired, for  sweet  potatoes  bedded  in  moist  sand  and 
barely  covered  sprout  quickly  enough  if  put  under  a 
sash  frame  on  the  sunny  side  of  an  outbuilding  or 
high  board  fence.  Keep  moist,  but  not  wet.  As 
you  take  off  the  first  sprouts  for  planting,  others 
will  appear  and  so  you  can  plant  in  succession.  Buy 
a  box  of  seedling  oranges  in  the  market  later  in  the 
season  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe  and  when  the 
ground  becomes  warm  enough  to  sprout  the  seeds. 
Plant  in  an  open  air  seed  bed  made  of  light  sandy 
loam,  keep  moist,  but  not  wet,  and,  as  the  season 
advances,  cover  with  white  cloth  or  lath  frame  to 
screen  the  seedlings  from  excessive  sun  heat.  The 
Smyrna  fig  is  the  only  one  we  should  think  of  plant- 
ing for  drying;  for  table  use  other  varieties  should 
be  included.  Seller's  Cling  and  Levi  Cling  are  good 
Clings  if  you  want  two  ripening  wide  apart.  There 
are  other  desirable  ones.  The  list  we  gave  in  last 
week's  issue  may  help  you.  These  varieties  are  all 
right  for  size  if  the  trees  are  properly  pruned,  the 
fruit  thinned  and  moisture  enough  assured  to  enable 
the  tree  to  finish  good  large  fruit.  Without  these 
essentials  no  peach,  especially  not  late  ones,  is 
likely  to  be  satisfactory. 

Broom  Corn  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  moving  to  south- 
ern California  to  pursue  my  business  of  broom  mak- 
ing. Is  broom  corn  grown  in  your  State  and  where  ? 
What  is  considered  a  good  crop  ? — Broom  Maker, 
Tennessee. 

Broom  corn  has  been  grown  in  California  for  a 
great  many  years,  the  chief  product  being  made 
along  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers  and  in 
some  of  the  coast  valleys  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  chief  counties  in 
the  growth  of  common  Indian  corn,  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  same  lands  would  be  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  broom  corn.  We  think  you  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  broom  corn  in  south- 
ern California  if  the  season's  rainfall  should  be  ade- 
quate, or  if  the  growth  should  be  undertaken  on  irri- 
gated land.  The  yield  of  700  to  1000  pounds  of  brush 
to  the  acre  is  counted  a  good  crop.  The  crop  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  character  of  the  season  and 
the  land  chosen,  but  you  might  count,  if  conditions 
are  favorable,  on  a  larger  yield  than  is  usually  at- 


tained in  the  central  part  of  the  country.  That  is 
our  experience  with  most  crops  which  are  under- 
taken here.  If  you  should  write  to  Mr.  Frank  Wig- 
gin,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los 
Angeles,  he  might  be  able  to  give  you  names  of  par- 
ties who  have  grown  broom  corn  in  that  region,  from 
whom  you  could  get  definite  statements  by  corre- 
spondence. 

Tomato  Diseases. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please,  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  give  remedy  for  fungus  growth  on 
tomatoes,  field  culture  ?  Some  fields  in  this  vicinity 
this  season  have  been  attacked,  the  fruit  rotting  in 
spots,  rendering  it  unfit  to  market.  Are  not  toma- 
toes sometimes  infested  with  worms  ? — A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Napa. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  past  about 
the  very  serious  troubles  of  the  tomato.  There  are 
several  different  diseases,  some  amenable  to  treat- 
ment and  some  beyond  control  so  far  as  we  know- 
One  is  what  we  have  formerly  called  collapse  blight, 
because  a  plant  or  a  part  of  a  plant  collapses,  wilts 
and  dies  without  sign  of  disease  upon  it.  This  is  a 
bacterial  blight.  As  the  germs  are  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  not  upon  the  surface,  no  appli- 
cation can  avail.  The  infection  is  known  to  be  car- 
ried from  one  plant  to  another  by  insects  which  carry 
the  juice  on  their  beaks  or  mandibles.  If  insects  are 
not  present  the  disease  travels  very  slowly  and  it 
can  be  largely  checked  by  complete  burning — top 
and  root — of  the  plants  which  are  killed  by  it.  If  in- 
sects can  be  prevented  from  visiting  the  vines,  this 
blight  is  not  likely  to  occur  except  in  isolated  cases. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Gurr  of  Merced  finds  that  by  applying 
coal  tar  with  a  small  brush  or  swab  to  the  main 
stems  of  the  vines  insects  are  excluded.  There  are 
other  blights,  but  they  are  clearly  seen  by  discolora- 
tion of  the  leaves.  One  is  a  blackening  of  the  leaves, 
followed  by  black  decay  of  the  fruit  at  the  apex,  and 
this  is  probably  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Robinson  re- 
fers. Still  another  disease  is  a  fungus,  making  its 
presence  known  by  yellowish  spots  or  postules  upon 
the  leaf  surface.  The  last  two  diseases  are  checked 
by  the  Bordeaux  mixture  sprayed  upon  the  leaves  as 
soon  as  the  disease  is  first  seen.  Tomatoes  are  in- 
fested with  worms.  The  worm  that  works  in  the 
corn  ear  works  in  tomatoes,  and  there  may  be  others. 

Almond  Varieties— Stub  Roots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  ordered  Princesse  almond  trees 
but  my  nurseryman  sends  me  "paper  shell."  Shall 
I  plant  them  ?  In  planting  trees  I  hear  that  better 
results  are  attained  by  cutting  back  the  roots  to  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  stem  instead  of  planting  them  the 
the  length  they  come  from  the  nursery.  Is  that 
true?  I  find  your  book  on  "California  Fruits"  an 
invaluable  guide  and  it  answers  nearly  all  the  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  my  experience,  but  I  would  like 
special  advice  on  these  points. — Orchardist. 

The  Princesse  almond  is  generally  accounted  the 
best  of  the  paper  shell  class  and  is  often  referred  to 
when  the  wider  term  "paper  shell"  is  used.  You 
ought  to  have  some  assurance  furnished  you  as  paper 
shell  are  really  of  the  best  type.  We  should  insist 
on  that  point,  unless  we  could  be  shown  that  the 
trees  from  which  these  buds  were  taken  had  a 
record  of  regular  bearing  of  nuts  thoroughly  accepta- 
ble to  the  trade.  If  this  is  assured  the  trees  offered 
you  might  even  serve  you  better  than  the  Princesse. 

The  roots  of  fruit  trees  for  California  planting 
should  only  be  trimmed  enough  to  remove  injuries 
caused  by  digging.  The  severe  shortening-in  of  roots 
which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Stringfellow  of  Texas 
certainly  gives  a  good  growth  of  trees  where  moist- 
ure can  be  depended  upon  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  California  there  should  be  a  deeper 
point  of  growth  and  this  is  secured  by  taking 
greater  length  of  root  at  planting.  Under  our  con- 
ditions, where  in  spite  of  the  best  cultivation,  and  in 
fact  caused  by  it  to  a  certain  extent,  there  are  sev- 
eral inches  of  dry  soil  at  the  top,  the  young  trees 
with  stub-roots  will  fail.  The  Stringfellow  method 
has  no  general  value  for  California,  though  it  may  be 
successfully  used  in  moist  or  irrigated  lands,  but 
even  then  we  see  no  advantage  in  it. 

Wattle  Bark  Crowing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — What  about  growing  wattle  bark 
in  California  ?  Has  anything  been  accomplished  in 
that  line  ?  How  are  the  trees  grown  ? — Reader, 
Elk,  Mendocino  county. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  cultivation  of  the 


wattle  for  tan  bark  in  this  State,  although  the  m; 
ter  has  been  much  talked  about  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  about 
growing  the  trees  in  our  valleys,  for  they  are  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  frosts  that  occur  in  such 
places,  and  are  now  growing  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  from  seed  distributed  by  the  University  or 
grown  by  nurserymen.  The  growing  of  the  plant 
from  seed  is  very  simple,  providing  the  seed  is 
scalded  with  boiling  hot  water  before  planting  ;  oth- 
erwise it  may  lie  in  the  ground  for  a  long  time  with- 
out germination.  With  the  scalding  treatment  the 
seeds  start  readily,  the  plants  grow  rapidly  and 
should  be  planted  out  in  permanent  form  when  2  or  3 
feet  in  height.  It  would  probably  be  a  good  plan  to 
plant  at  20  feet  distances,  cutting  out  alternate  trees 
when  they  begin  to  crowd  each  other,  and  allowing 
the  remaining  trees  to  attain  larger  size.  This 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  to  start,  but 
how  profitable  a  venture,  based  on  the  production  of 
tanning  bark,  would  be  is  altogether  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, although  it  must  be  said  that  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  promising  venture. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  6,  1902. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  severe  northerly  winds  toward  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber were  followed  by  heavy  rain  on  the  1st  of  January 
and  warmer  weather  toward  the  close  of  the  week.  Very 
little  damage  was  done  by  the  drying  winds  and  the  rain 
came  in  ample  time  to  soften  the  soil  for  cultivation  and 
revive  grain  and  green  feed.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  in  some  places  the  orange 
acreage  will  be  larger  than  that  of  last  season.  Early 
grain  is  in  excellent  condition.  Pasturage  is  abundant 
and  stock  are  doing  well.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are 
in  good  condition.    Pruning  is  nearly  completed. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTION. 
Generally  cloudy  weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  heavy  fogs  and  rain  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern sections.  The  days  have  been  somewhat  warmer 
than  during  the  preceding  week,  but  the  nights  have 
been  cool  and  frosty.  Very  little  rain  has  fallen  in  the 
southern  counties  since  early  in  December,  and  grain  and 
feed  are  showing  the  lack  of  moisture.  In  the  central 
and  northern  districts  early  grain  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  pasturage  continues  abundant.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  progressing  except  on  the  very  dry  lands. 
In  Sonoma  county  the  grain  acreage  will  be  larger  than 
usual.  Stock  are  doing  well.  Tree  and  vine  planting 
are  progressing. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  cool  and  cloudy  during 
the  week,  becoming  somewhat  warmer  toward  the  close. 
Heavy  fogs  have  prevailed  in  some  sections.  Rain  has 
fallen  in  portions  of  the  valley,  in  some  places  sufficient 
to  benefit  grain  and  grass,  while  in  most  of  the  southern 
districts  there  was  only  a  trace.  Heavy  frosts  have 
occurred  in  many  places.  The  cool,  dry  weather  is  hav- 
ing an  injurious  effect  on  grain  and  pasturage,  especially 
in  the  southern  districts,  and  retarding  plowing  and 
seeding.  In  the  more  northern  section,  however,  where 
the  rainfall  has  been  more  abundant,  grain  is  in  very 
good  condition  and  farm  work  is  progressing.  Vine  and 
tree  pruning  continue  and  vineyards  and  orchards  are  in 
good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Warm,  dry  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  early  sown  grain,  pasturage 
and  orchards.  Farmers  and  orchardists  are  using  all 
the  available  water  for  irrigation.  The  hot,  drying 
winds  toward  the  close  of  December  absorbed  most  of 
the  moisture  in  the  soil,  retarding  the  growth  of  grain 
and  green  feed,  and  rendering  further  cultivation  almost 
impossible  in  some  sections.  Oranges  were  badly  dam- 
aged; the  loss  will  be  nearly  one-third  in  some  orchards 
in  Orange  county.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  danger 
of  premature  budding.  Cooler  weather  and  rain  are 
badly  needed.  As  this  report  closes  there  are  slight  indi- 
cations of  rain.   

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Scale  Insects  and  Their  Parasites. 

By  Edward  M    Ehrhorn.  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Santa 
Clara  County,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  is  ordained  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse that  all  living  things  shall  not  become  burden- 
some upon  one  another,  and  we  find  that  this  great 
law  is  not  only  appurtenant  to  the  larger  animals 
and  plants,  but  is  found  to  extend  down  to  the  most 
minute  organisms — some  so  small  that  a  good  micro- 
scope is  required  to  detect  their  existence.  We  find 
that,  through  artificial  means,  these  conditions  have 
somewhat  changed  and  in  some  instances  have  caused 
great  destruction  to  various  industries.  Thackeray 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  "Parasites  exist  always," 
and  the  truth  of  his  saying  is  probably  best  illus- 
trated by  the  various  families  of  insects  preying  as 
they  do  upon  beast  and  plant,  but  largely  also  upon 
one  another. 

Agriculture  in  all  its  various  branches  has  no  doubt 
had  more  than  its  share  of  parasites.  The  cattle 
raiser,  sheep  raiser,  grain  producer  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  fruit  grower  have  all  had  their  share  of 
destructive  insect  enemies,  and  at  times  very  much 
more  than  their  share.  The  Tsetze  fly  and  Bot  fly 
kill  thousands  of  cattle  annually.  Thousands  of  sheep 
succumb  to  the  ravages  of  the  gadfly,  scab  mite  and 
lung  parasite.  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  grain 
are  annually  destroyed  by  the  Hessian  fly,  chinch 
bug  and  innumerable  other  pests,  and  we  fruit 
growers  have  pests  without  number  infesting  our 
trees  and  vines  in  every  part  and  at  all  periods.  We 
find  them  attacking  the  plant  from  the  minute  root- 
lets to  the  uppermost  twigs,  on  trunk  and  branch 
and  twig,  leaf  and  fruit.  There  is  no  part  immune 
from  their  attack  or  that  does  not  suffer  from  their 
presence.  Minute  as  these  pests  are,  microscopic 
even,  they  are  sufficient  to  reduce  our  profits,  largely 
increase  our  labors  and  give  us  infinite  worry  and 
anxiety. 

The  Scale  Insects. — Probably  the  most  persist- 
ent, annoying  and  destructive  group  of  insects  which 
the  fruit  grower  has  to  contend  with  is  the  scale  in- 
sect or  coccidae,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
discuss  this  particular  group  more  in  detail. 

Scale  insects  (coccidue)  belong  to  the  order  Ho- 
moptera  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  aphis  or  plant- 
lice  family  in  their  habits,  but  differ  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance. Some  confine  themselves  to  a  single 
genus  or  plant,  while  others  attack  a  great  variety, 
and,  when  present  in  great  numbers,  soon  cause  the 
plant  to  lose  its  vitality  and,  if  not  checked  in  time, 
will  soon  kill  it. 

Scale  insects  have  been  known  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  beautiful  and  impressive  color  of  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  robes  of  the 
priests,  which  brought  awe  and  inspiration  to  the 
tribes  of  Judab,  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from 
a  scale  insect  (Kermes  iticis).  This  insect  is  still 
used  as  a  dye  in  some  remote  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Spain  the  inhabitants,  mostly 
women,  help  support  their  families  by  collecting 
Kermes.  The  cochineal  insect  (Coccus  cacti,  Limy) 
has  been  used  as  a  dyestuff  for  a  very  long  period. 
Our  shellac  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  a  scale  in- 
sect (Tachardia  lacca)  and  was  known  in  1781.  There 
are  many  other  species  whose  usefulness  was  well 
known,  and  it  shows  that  in  olden  times  scale  insects 
were  mostly  considered  beneficial;  and,  although  one 
or  two  are  still  so  regarded,  yet,  as  a  whole,  they 
are  very  injurious. 

The  Opportunity. — Horticulture  has  made  such 
rapid  strides  within  the  last  fifty  years  and  the  or- 
chard area  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  scale 
insects  have,  so  to  speak,  found  themselves  in  clover, 
and  many  species  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  food 
which  man  has  seen  fit  to  propagate.  Very  few  of 
our  native  species  have  changed  their  habits  or  their 
food  plants,  and  most  of  the  troublesome  species  we 
have  to  do  battle  with  are  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  The  orchards  of  California  have  been 
troubled  by  these  pests  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  some  species  which  once  threatened  our  industry, 
especially  the  cottony  cushion  scale  (Icerya  pur- 
chasi)  and  the  San  Jose  scale  (Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  ] 
Comst.),  have  been  conquered,  but  other  species  have 
taken  their  place,  and  to-day  we  find  our  trees  in- 
fested with  many  scales,  of  which  my  time  will  allow 
me  to  make  but  brief  mention. 

The  Black  Scale. — The  black  or  olive  scale 
(Lecanium  oleae,  Bernd.)  is  found  on  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees.  This  insect  can  be  found  every- 
where from  the  mountain  tops  to  the  ocean's  edge, 
on  native  and  cultivated  trees  and  shrubbery.  It  is 
a  foreign  species,  but  its  native  home  is  not  positively 
known — some  say  Australia,  some  say  Europe  and 
others  South  Africa.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
color  and  two  transverse  ridges  on  its  back,  crossed  I 
by  a  third  ridge,  forming  a  capital  "H."  In  the! 
orchard  it  infests  the  olive,  orange,  lemon,  apricot,  I 


peach,  prune,  pear,  fig  and  also  all  ornamental 
plants,  such  as  oleanders,  pittosporum,  roses,  gera- 
niums, peppertrees  and  many  others.  It  has  nu- 
merous enemies,  but  none  seem  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  it  satisfactorily.  While  it  is  true  that  the  im- 
ported ladybird  (Rhizobius  ventralis)  and  the  native 
species  (Chilocorus  bivulneris)  and  others  will  keep  it 
in  check  in  evergreen  orchards,  we  find  that  our  de- 
ciduous trees  do  not  offer  enough  protection  for  these 
during  the  winter  season.  Several  true  parasites 
attack  it,  but  are  not  able  to  cope  with  it  in  a  manner 
to  be  relied  upon.  The  chalcid  fly  (Tomocera  Cali- 
fornica)  will  reduce  it  from  30%  to  75%,  but  the  re- 
maining scales  contain  sufficient  eggs  to  again  stock 
the  tree. 

The  South  African  Parasite. — In  Australia, 
Italy  and  South  Africa  this  scale  is  kept  in  check  by 
parasites  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any. 
We  have  succeeded  in  importing  some  of  these  para- 
sites, and  hope  ere  long  to  see  some  good  results. 
To  show  how  efficient  the  South  African  parasite 
(Scutellista  cyanea)  is,  I  will  read  what  Prof.  Chas. 
P.  Lounsbury  of  Cape  Colony  has  to  say.  In  a  letter 
dated  Jan.  30,  1900,  he  says:  "It  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  get  the  parasite  established  in  California, 
but  the  task  would  be  no  trifling  matter.  There  is 
a  severe  obstacle  at  the  very  start,  viz.,  the  rarity 
of  the  insect  here  due  to  their  subjection  of  the  scale. 
Lecanium  olea^  is  not  an  orchard  pest  everywhere  in 
the  Colony,  and  only  rarely  do  I  find  even  isolated 
scales  among  cultivated  trees;  when  I  find  them  they 
are  nearly  always  parasitized.  On  oleander,  par- 
ticularly where  ill-kept,  in  myophorum  hedges  and 
on  indigenous  growth  on  the  plains,  is  where  I  gen- 
erally see  the  scale,  and  then  seldom  in  large  num- 
bers. You  may  imagine  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, obtaining  the  parasites  or  even  tracing  their 
habits  is  not  easy." 

Under  date  of  April  10,  1900,  writing  to  Mr.  S.  F. 
Leib  of  San  Jose,  he  says:  "While  I  should  much 
like  to  comply  with  your  wishes  at  once  (referring  to 
sending  parasites),  I  fear  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  render  considerable  delay  unavoidable. 
The  black  scale  is  so  thoroughly  subdued,  just  as  the 
cottony  cushion  scale  now  is  with  you,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  get  hold  of  it.  Nobody  here  knows 
anything  but  the  injurious  species,  hence  help  from 
farmers  in  finding  colonies  of  black  scale  is  out  of  the 
question."  Under  date  of  May  15,  1901,  Mr.  Louns- 
bury further  writes:  "  We  have  not  forgotten  you, 
but  we  have  failed  to  find  any  more  black  scale  fit  to 
send.  Cape  Town  and  the  suburbs  are  quite  free 
again,  the  scales  being  few  and  far  between,  even  in 
its  haunts,  where  the  material  sent  last  year  was 
found.  I  quite  expected  my  assistant  would  find  a 
little  about  Port  Elizabeth — our  next  largest  town — 
some  hundreds  of  miles  east  of  here,  but  he  writes 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  more  than  an  old 
scale  here  and  there,  and  not  a  single  twig  worth 
picking."  From  the  above  we  will  readily  see  that, 
if  this  parasite  is  ever  established  in  California,  we 
may  expect  great  things. 

The  Red  Scale. — Next  comes  the  red  scale  (As- 
pidiotus aurantii,  Mask.).  This  pest  is  better  known 
to  the  growers  of  southern  California,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  scale  insects  of  the  orange  groves.  It  is 
one  of  the  armored  scales  and  is  very  difficult  to 
conquer.  Its  native  country  is  not  known  exactly, 
but  Australia  has  furnished  it  to  California.  When 
it  first  appeared  with  us  it  seemingly  only  attacked 
the  orange,  but  now  we  find  it  infesting  walnut, 
grapevine,  rose,  century  plant  and  many  others.  We 
have  several  ladybirds  which  feed  readily  upon  this 
scale,  among  which  are  the  twice-stabbed  ladybug 
(Chilocorus  bivulnerus)  and  the  steel-blue  ladybugs 
(Orchus  chalybeus  and  Orchus  Australasia).  These 
ladybugs  no  doubt  cause  considerable  reduction  of 
the  scale,  but  we  need  a  more  effective  parasite  to 
cope  with  it.  Mr.  Geo.  Compere,  special  agent  of 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  fortunately  has  been 
able  to  find  one  in  China,  and  already  several  hun- 
dred have  been  successfully  bred  and  liberated  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Craw  in  the  orange  groves  of  south- 
ern California.  This  parasite  is  very  minute  and  can 
hardly  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  it  seems  to  be 
very  active  and  very  prolific. 

Yellow  Scale. — Another  scale  very  closely  allied 
to  A.  aurantii,  and  by  many  considered  but  a  variety 
of  it,  is  the  yellow  scale  (A.  citrinus,  Cogl.).  This 
scale  is  not  now  a  dangerous  one,  as  it  has  a  very 
interesting  and  efficient  parasite  (Aspidiotiphagus 
citrinus,  Craw)  coping  with  it.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  yellow  scale  seldom  attacks  the  wood  of 
the  tree,  whereas  the  red  scale  attacks  wood,  leaf 
and  fruit. 

Other  Scales. — The  soft  orange  scale  (Lecanium 
hesperidum)  is  another  species  which  occasionally 
gives  trouble,  but,  owing  to  its  parasites,  soon  van- 
ishes again  without  having  caused  much  trouble  to 
the  grower.  This  scale  attacks  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  and  is  a  widespread  species,  readily  recog- 
nized by  its  oblong,  flattened  shape.  The  two  most 
common  parasites  which  attack  this  species  are 
Coccophagus  lecanii,  Fitch,  a  very  minute  chalcid  fly, 
easily  recognized  by  a  yellow  band  across  the  thorax, 
and  Microterys  flavus,  Howd.,  a  beautiful  chalcid 
which  is  very  abundant  and  quite  large  in  compari- 
son with  its  co-worker. 

A  comparatively  new  scale  insect  for  California  is 


the  purple  scale  (Mytilaspis  citricola,  Pack.).  This 
species  made  its  first  appearance  in  some  orange 
trees  imported  from  Florida  into  Los  Angeles  county 
in  1888.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  the  orange, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  very  stringent  measures 
are  being  taken  to  completely  eradicate  it.  Some 
very  efficient  parasites  have  also  been  introduced 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  assist  in  checking  its  ravages. 
This  scale  does  not  attack  deciduous  trees. 

The  common  ivy  scale  (Aspidiotus  hederoe,  Bouche) 
is  another  general  feeder  and  at  times  becomes  quite 
a  pest  on  lemons.  It  is,  however,  kept  in  check  by 
various  ladybugs  and  numerous  other  parasites, 
among  which  are  Aphelinus  fuscipennis  and  A. 
diaspidis. 

The  Pests  Enumerated. — Three  scale  insects 
which  are  very  injurious  to  deciduous  trees  are  the 
brown  apricot  scale  (Lecanium  armeniacum,  Craw), 
the  frosted  scale  (L.  pruinosum,  Cog.)  and  the 
Italian  pear  scale  (Diaspis  pynicola,  Delguer).  The 
first  two  insects  attack  the  apricot,  peach,  prune 
and  pear  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  but  are  kept 
in  check  by  the  wonderful  parasite,  Comys  fusca, 
Howd.,  and,  wherever  introduced,  so  effective  is  its 
work  at  times  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  find 
sufficient  scale  on  the  trees  to  collect  material  for 
introducing  the  parasite  into  other  sections.  It  is 
well  for  those  who  find  these  scale  insects  established 
in  their  orchards  to  secure  a  colony  of  the  parasite 
from  Alexander  Craw  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, as  it  will  save  them  much  labor  and  expense. 

The  Italian  pear  scale  (Diaspis  pyricola)  attacks 
the  pear,  apple,  prune  and  peach  trees.  When  the 
young  limbs  are  badly  attacked,  it  does  not  poison 
them  as  does  the  pernicious  scale,  but  it  causes  deep 
depressions  in  the  bark  and  materially  stunts  the 
tree.  As  yet  we  have  no  parasite  which  will  reduce 
the  pest,  although  the  twice-stabbed  ladybird  (Chilo- 
corus bivulnerus)  will  keep  it  down  when  exposed  on 
the  limbs.  This  scale  has  the  habit  of  crawling  under 
moss  and  lichens  and  thus  protecting  itself  against 
the  attack  of  parasites.  Good  oil  washes  have  been 
successfully  used,  as  winter  washes  for  its  exter- 
mination. 

Another  scale  which  troubles  the  apple,  and  which 
is  mostly  found  on  old  trees,  is  the  oyster  shell  scale 
(Mytilaspis  pomonum,  Bouche).  It  is  not  really  con- 
sidered a  pest  and  has  very  many  enemies.  Our 
scale-eating  ladybirds  do  their  share  in  checking  its 
spread,  but  several  chalcid  flies,  viz.,  Aphelinus  my- 
tilaspidis,  Le  Baron,  Aphelinus  fuscipennis,  Howd., 
and  others  keep  the  pest  from  spreading.  I  have 
found  this  species  on  rosebushes  and  the  passion  vine, 
and  it  is  said  to  infest  a  number  of  other  plants. 

One  of  the  most  general  feeders  among  scale  in- 
sects is  the  greedy  scale  (Aspidiotus  rapax,  Comst.), 
which  infests  pear,  apple,  plum,  peach,  cherry  and 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  shrubs.  One  of  its  favorite 
foods  is  the  Texas  umbrella,  but  even  the  blue  gum  is 
not  exempt  from  its  attack.  The  twice-stabbed 
ladybird  (Chilocorus  bivulnerus)  and  Pilate  ladybug 
(Exocomus  pilatei)  feed  readily  on  it,  but  I  believe  its 
best  enemy  is  the  chalcid  fly  (Aphelinus  fuscipennis, 
Howd.).  This  is  probably  a  native  species,  as  we  find 
it  on  all  our  soft  wooded  trees  and  shrubs  in  very 
isolated  places. 

There  are  numerous  other  scale  insects  which  have 
been  reported  doing  damage,  but  which  as  a  general 
rule  are  not  considered  pests  in  the  orchard.  Among 
the  most  common  are:  The  Hemispherical  scale 
(Lecanium  hemisphsericum,  Tarq.),  which  is  found  on 
chestnut,  orange,  oleander  and  others,  and  which  has 
numerous  parasites;  English  walnut  scale  (Aspidi- 
otus juglans-regia\  Comst.);  rose  scale  (Aulacaspis 
rosic,  Sandb.);  willow  scale  (Chionaspis  ortholobis, 
Comst.);  pine  scale  (Chionaspis  pinifolue,  Fitch);  in- 
signis  pine  scale  (Physokermes  nisignicola,  Craw); 
cottony  maple  scale  (Pulvinaria  innumerabilis,  Rath.) 
and  a  few  mealy  bugs.  All  of  these  are  probably 
controlled  by  natural  enemies,  as  they  have  never 
been  known  to  spread  in  great  numbers. 

The  cottony  cushion  scale  and  the  San  Jose  scale, 
as  mentioned  above,  demonstrate  what  we  can  ex- 
pect from  beneficial  insects,  provided  that  we  can 
find  the  right  one  in  its  native  land. 

Keep  Out  Others. — Before  closing,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  many  close  calls  California  has  had 
in  introducing  some  of  the  worst  scale  insects  known 
to  infest  trees  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  were 
only  prevented  from  being  established  in  our  orchards 
by  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine  department  and 
its  strict  regulations,  by  a  thorough  system  of  or- 
chard and  nursery  inspection  and  by  the  vigilance 
and  conscientious  work  of  the  commissioners  and  the 
quarantine  officer. 

Thousands,  yea,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  its 
Quarantine  Bureau,  and  shall  we  stop  at  this  ?  I 
say  no;  let  us,  if  anything,  widen  the  field,  let  us  ask 
our  legislators  to  give  us  more  aid  so  that  we  may 
not  only  prevent  the  introduction  of  pests,  but  that 
we  may  add  to  the  army  of  our  microscopic  friends 
those  which  are  waiting  for  us  in  foreign  lands 
whence  came  their  natural  food. 

Mr.  Ehrhorn's  paper  was  well  illustrated  with 
specimens  of  scale  insects  as  infested  by  their  para- 
sites, including  the  newly  imported  species. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Scientific  Education  of  the  Creamery  Operator. 

By  MR.  Leroy  Anderson,  Dairy  Instructor  of  the  University  of 
California,  at  the  Creamery  Operators'  Convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Recently. 

The  words  "  science  "  and  "scientific"  lose  much 
of  the  dread  which  is  attached  to  them  by  many  peo- 
ple when  their  true  meaning  is  understood.  Not  only 
are  these  words  dreaded  by  the  casual  reader,  but 
there  are  some  who  think  they  relate  to  phenomena 
which  are  too  deep  for  them  to  fathom  or  too  high 
for  them  to  bother  about  trying  to  climb  up  to. 
Science  should  cause  dread  to  no  one  nor  be  poohed 
at  by  any,  as  indeed  it  would  not  be  even  if  its  defini- 
tion, as  given  in  a  common  every-day  dictionary,  was 
only  read  occasionally.  Here  we  find  science  de- 
scribed as  "  knowledge  gained  and  verified  by  exact 
observation  and  correct  thinking,"  i.  e.,  by  making 
correct  observations  of  whatever  problem  is  being 
investigated  and  then  drawing  the  conclusions  that 
are  true  to  those  observations.  There  must  be,  more- 
over, a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  observations 
and  conclusions,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  arranged 
in  a  logical  and  rational  system.  Otherwise  there 
could  be  no  science,  or,  at  least,  the  science  would 
soon  be  lost  to  the  observer  and  never  be  of  any  value 
to  others.  All  that  is  known  to-day  concerning  the 
science  of  chemistry  has  been  in  existence  since  the 
world  began;  but  there  was  no  science  of  chemistry 
until  comparatively  recent  years,  when  men  began  to 
make  careful  observations  of  the  •phenomena  that 
they  beheld  and  to  record  and  verify  them.  Each 
year  and  each  succeeding  generation  has  seen  more 
observations  made  and  recorded,  until  now  what  con- 
stitutes the  science  of  chemistry  fills  whole  libraries, 
and  the  mind  of  no  one  man  can  fully  comprehend  all 
its  ramifications. 

Agricultural  Science. — It  has  been  said,  and  per- 
haps rightly,  that  there  is  no  science  of  agriculture  ; 
that  what  we  may  be  disposed  to  call  the  science  of 
agriculture  is  such  a  mixture  of  the  sciences  of 
botany,  physics,  chemistry  and  the  like,  and  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  these  that  a  distinct  science  of  agri- 
culture cannot  be  recognized.  It  may  be  said  with 
equal  force  that  there  is  no  science  of  butter  making 
or  of  cheese  making,  for  here  we  find  the  sciences  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  bacteriology,  so  indispensable 
and  working  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
clude a  separate  and  distinct  science  of  butter  or 
cheese  making. 

If  these  things  be  true,  there  is  no  hindrance,  how- 
ever, to  their  being  scientific  agriculture  or  scientific 
creamery  practice,  for  scientific  is  another  word  for 
system,  exactness,  accuracy,  when  coupled  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  work  in 
which  one  is  engaged.  We  would  expect,  then,  that 
the  proper  education  of  a  creamery  operator  would 
be  such  as  to  imbue  him  with  the  habit  of  being 
methodical,  systematic  and  accurate.  But  he  must 
be  more  than  this,  for  science  carries  with  it  a  broader 
and  deeper  significance.  To  be  truly  scientific  one 
must  be  an  investigator,  a  searcher  after  more 
knowledge  than  is  now  in  books  or  in  one's  own  mind, 
and  to  the  degree  that  on  e  is  endowed  with  this  de- 
sire, joined  with  an  inborn  habit  of  systematic  ac- 
curacy, to  such  a  degree  will  he  be  scientific.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  heredity  has  something  to  do 
with  man's  scientific  training,  whatever  his  vocation, 
for  the  desire  for  investigation  and  the  virtue  of  ac- 
curacy come  to  men  as  naturally  as  do  other  inherited 
qualities  and  dispositions. 

The  Creameryman's  Opportunity. — If  a  man  in 
any  walk  of  life  has  an  opportunity  to  be  scientific 
and  to  deal  with  the  forces  of  nature  which  have  been 
reduced  to  a  scientific  basis,  that  man  is  the  cream- 
ery operator.  From  the  time  the  milk  comes  into 
the  weighing  can  until  the  finished  product  goes  to 
market,  he  is  governing  and  guiding  natural  forces 
that  are  working  continually  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse,  very  much  as  he  wills.  And  what  he  wills  de- 
pends upon  two  main  factors:  his  time  and  inclination 
for  doing  and  upon  his  knowing  what  to  do.  I  men- 
tion the  time  element,  because  it  is  a  serious  matter 
with  the  modern  creamery  operator  to  know  he  is  to 
do  what  he  knows  to  be  necessary  when  he  is  rushed 
from  early  until  late  with  routine  labor.  An  emanci- 
pation from  some  of  the  severe  physical  labor  would 
afford  opportunity  for  better  mutual  development 
and  undoubtedly  bring  an  improvement  in  our  dairy 
products.  The  more  completely  our  plants  can  be 
supplied  with  the  best  of  modern  machinery  the  less 
will  be  the  physical  drain  upon  the  operator. 

Dairy  Literature. — Knowing  the  why  and  how 
of  doing  gives  the  key  of  success  in  the  long  run,  and 
this  is  the  goal  of  all  truly  energetic  creamery  oper- 
ators. And  how  to  become  acquainted  with  the  why 
and  how  of  things  is  the  question  many  of  us  are  ask- 
ing. The  creamery  operator  of  to-day  is  blessed  far 
above  his  fellows  of  ten  years  ago;  then  the  Babcock 
test,  now  so  simple  and  indispensable,  was  not  known; 
the  role  of  bacteria  in  butter  and  cheese  making  was 
not  understood  as  now.  In  fact,  the  literature  of 
dairying  prior  to  that  time  is  worthless  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  what  has  been  published  since.  It 


is  to  this  literature  that  the  creamery  operator  can 
look  to  help  him  out  of  many  difficulties  and  guide 
him  on  the  way  to  a  scientific  understanding  of  his 
business.  He  should,  therefore,  be  gathering  a 
library  of  the  best  and  latest  books  and  experiment 
station  bulletins  touching  upon  his  particular  line  of 
activity.  By  a  study  of  these  he  can  avail  himself  in 
a  short  time  of  information  which  has  required 
months  and  years  of  the  most  careful  and  scientific 
experimentation  to  find  out  and  verify.  In  a  nutshell, 
he  has  the  conclusions  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men 
who  have  had  laboratories  and  equipment  at  their 
disposal  costing  thousands  of  dollars,  and  who  are 
devoting  their  whole  lives  to  solve  the  problems 
which  are  vexing  to  the  every-day  worker  at  the 
churn  or  cheese  vat.  What  is  read  or  learned  from 
the  literature  concerning  our  business  is  of  little  use, 
however,  unless  put  to  practical  test,  and  it  is  the 
duty  and  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  creamery  op- 
erator to  become  an  experimenter  upon  his  own 
account — to  see  if  he  can  verify  the  experiments  as 
he  finds  them  recorded.  Following  out  these  experi- 
ments is  an  education  in  itself,  for  such  work  teaches 
one  to  be  accurate  and  systematic,  which  has  already 
been  noted  as  the  basis  of  a  scientific  education.  The 
essence  of  a  true  experiment  lies  in  all  the  steps  in 
its  progress  having  been  so  clearly  noted  and  fully 
recorded  that  the  same  path  may  be  followed  by  any 
one  who  may  have  the  inclination  and  opportunity  to 
do  so.  The  more  often  an  experiment  can  be  verified 
the  more  valuable  it  is,  and  likewise  there  is  always 
the  opportunity  of  discovering  some  new  idea  which 
was  not  disclosed  in  the  original. 

Dairy  Education. — The  part  that  the  modern 
dairy  school  is  playing  in  the  scientific  education  of 
the  creamery  operator  is  a  large  and  a  strong  one. 
During  the  whole  course  of  study  the  necessity  of 
system  and  accuracy  is  constantly  kept  before  the 
student.  He  is  required  to  record  every  observation, 
no  matter  how  minute,  and  to  pay  such  close  atten- 
tion to  detail  as  to  know  from  his  report  what  was 
done  as  well  a  year  hence  as  at  the  moment  of  com- 
pleting his  task.  There  is  kept  before  him,  in  short, 
the  terse  saying  of  one  of  our  best  known  agricul- 
tural experimenters:  "  Nothing  is  too  insignificant  to 
be  noted." 

Further  than  this,  the  student  has  opportunity  to 
read  and  study  all  that  the  best  minds  have  deter- 
mined concerning  the  fundamental  principles  govern- 
ing dairy  practice,  and  he  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  the  knotty  points  explained  by 
those  who  have  been  studying  the  problem  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  There  goes  hand  in  hand 
in  the  dairy  school  the  study  of  principles  and  their 
experimental  and  scientific  application.  The  dairy 
school  is,  therefore,  bound  to  have  a  large  influence 
in  starting  the  creamery  operator  upon  the  right 
road  to  a  scientific  education.  He  may  get  by  hard 
knocks  during  years  of  experience  what  the  dairy 
school  would  give  him  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  will 
certainly  be  a  long  time  gaining  the  same  impulse  for 
scientific  work,  and  learning  how  to  go  about  this 
scientific  work,  as  he  will  receive  in  the  dairy  school. 

Dairy  Practice. — You  may  have  noticed  that  I 
spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  dairy  school  in  starting 
the  creamery  operator  upon  the  road  toward  a  sci- 
entific education.  I  said  this  with  sincere  intention, 
for  I  believe  this  is  all  any  such  a  short  term  of  study 
can  do.  In  fact,  those  who  have  taken  four  years  or 
more  in  college  find  in  after  years  that  they  were 
only  started  in  their  education  when  they  were  grad- 
uates. Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  advocate 
of  dairy  schools,  however  enthusiastic,  claims  to  turn 
out  skilled  operators  from  one  or  even  two  terms'  at- 
tendance. The  principles  may  be  firmly  fixed  in  one's 
mind  and  their  application  in  the  school  practice  may 
seem  to  be  well  understood,  but  there  is  a  handiwork, 
an  art,  necessary  in  handling  a  large  creamery,  or 
cheese  factory,  with  its  multitude  of  duties,  that  is 
not  learned  in  dealing  with  the  necessarily  small 
amounts  of  milk  that  are  used  in  the  school.  The  man 
who  attends  a  dairy  school,  therefore,  without  hav- 
ing had  previous  experience  in  a  creamery  or  cheese 
factory,  should  not  expect  to  go  out  from  the  school 
into  the  full  management  of  a  large  plant.  He  should 
be  content  with  a  minor  position  at  moderate  or  low 
wages  until  he  can  master  one  by  one  the  various 
parts  of  the  plant. 

Experienced  Pupils. — In  this  connection  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
admitting  to  a  dairy  course,  especially  designed  for 
creamery  operators,  those  who  have  not  had  previous 
creamery  experience.  The  question  is  a  vital  one, 
and  it  seems  to  me  must  be  decided  in  the  negative  in 
order  that  justice  be  done  to  both  the  creamery  op- 
erator and  to  the  dairy  school.  Before  taking  a 
creamery  course,  a  man  should  first  determine 
whether  or  not  he  would  like  to  be  a  creamery  oper- 
ator, and  his  decision  upon  this  point  must  be  based, 
not  upon  theory,  but  practice.  Because  he  may  be 
tired  of  milking  cows  upon  a  ranch  he  must  not  think 
that  his  goal  of  happiness  would  be  reached  and  his 
pockets  filled  with  easily-earned  gold  if  he  could 
make  butter  in  a  creamery.  Let  him  first  spend  a 
season  at  actual  work  as  helper  in  a  creamery  or 
cheese  factory,  and,  if  his  experience  tells  him  that 
he  likes  the  business,  then  the  dairy  school  should  ad- 
mit him  to  its  creamery  course,  and  not  until  then. 

Dairy  Farm  Course. — If  the  creamery  course  be 


thus  restricted,  there  should  be  offered  anothei 
course  especially  adapted  to  those  who  are  operating 
or  intend  to  operate  dairy  ranches  and  who  desire 
more  information  concerning  the  care  of  cattle  and 
production  of  milk,  rather  than  so  much  practice  in 
making  butter  and  cheese  as  is  needed  by  the  cream- 
ery operator.  For  a  course  of  this  kind  a  farm  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  where  proper  and  convenient 
buildings  may  be  erected,  and  where  such  a  number 
of  cattle  and  other  animals  may  be  kept  as  will  repre- 
sent all  the  leading  breeds  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
and  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  as  well. 

This  is  a  little  digression  from  the  main  subject  in 
hand,  but  you  should  keep  in  mind  the  lines  along 
which  all  agricultural  work  should  be  conducted,  as 
well  as  in  creamery  work  alone.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  men  who  are  producing  the  milk  are 
more  in  need  of  scientific  education  than  you  are  to- 
day, both  from  the  standpoint  of  profit  in  dairying 
and  of  producing  a  prime  article,  for  you  cannot 
make  good  butter  or  cheese  unless  you  have  good 
milk  to  start  with. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  being  scientific  is 
not  a  difficult  task  nor  a  bugbear  to  be  dreaded.  Use 
every  available  means  to  beeome  familiar  with  what 
scientists  and  investigators  have  done  and  are  doing 
to  solve  the  problems  with  which  you  are  daily  bat- 
tling. Put  these  things  into  practice  with  such  a 
systematic  accuracy  that  you  can  adequately  test 
their  conclusions  and  meantime  be  giving  yourself  a 
scientific  training.  Your  work  is  an  interesting  one, 
because  you  are  ever  dealing  with  nature's  forces, 
and  your  work  will  be  pleasant  and  remunerative  in 
the  degree  that  you  understand  these  laws  and  their 
application. 


The  World's  Butter  Record  Broken. 

To  the  Editor: — From  December  17  to  December 
23  inclusive,  seven  days,  the  Helstein-Friesian  Cow 
Mercedes  Julip's  Pietertje  39480  produced  584 
pounds  milk,  containing  23.4857  pounds  butter  fat, 
equivalent  to  29  pounds  5.7  ounces  butter,  80%  fat, 
or  27  pounds  6.4  ounces,  85.7%  fat.  This  record  was 
made  by  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker.  The  last  three 
days  of  the  test  this  cow  was  under  the  supervision 
day  and  night  of  two  representatives  of  that  station. 
The  product  during  these  three  days  was  10.5622 
pounds  fat.  The  largest  product  for  one  day  was 
3.7684  and  was  made  when  under  constant  watch,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  test.  The  average  per  cent  of 
fat  during  the  week  was  4.02;  during  the  three 
days  under  constant  watch  care  it  was  4.21%. 

S.  Hoxie, 

Supt.  Holstein-Friesian  Advanced  Registry. 
Yorkville,  N.  Y.; 
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English  Walnut  Varieties  in  Southern  California. 

By  J.  W.  Mills,  Foreman  University  Sub  station,  at  the  Pomona 
Farmers'  Club. 

Walnuts  were  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Pomona  Farmers'  Club,  and  samples  of  the  largest 
French  varieties  were  exhibited,  the  nuts  having 
come  from  the  Pomona  Experiment  Station.  The 
extremely  large  size  and  fine  appearance  of  the  sam- 
ples created  much  comment,  and  numerous  inquiries 
have  since  come  in,  asking  where  the  trees  can  be 
secured.  The  varieties  exhibited  at  the  club  meet- 
ing were  fair  samples,  and  from  the  merits  of  the 
fruit  as  seen,  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  the  best  varieties  to  plant.  When  other 
features  of  the  variety  are  taken  into  consideration, 
there  is  considerable  doubt  on  that  point.  The  vari- 
eties exhibited  were  not  recommended  for  planting. 

Bijou  is  a  large,  irregular  shaped  nut.  The  shell 
is  soft  and  easily  broken  with  the  hand.  The  ible 
through  the  opening  is  sometimes  so  weak  that  the 
kernel  is  visible  through  the  opening  that  is  some- 
times formed  during  the  drying.  This  allows  worms 
to  enter  and  causes  the  kernel  to  become  rancid 
when  kept  for  some  length  of  time.  There  is  also  a 
porous  core  at  the  stem  end,  through  which  worms 
easily  find  access  when  the  rest  of  the  shell  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  This  weakness  at, the  stem  end 
is  without  exception  with  this  variety  at  the  Pomona 
station.  The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. It  is  large,  plump  and  fine  flavored.  The 
tree  is  a  dwarf  when  grafted  on  the  Eastern  black 
walnut,  but  is  very  prolific  for  its  size.  The  foliage 
is  dense  and  stiff,  affording  better  shade  than  that  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  walnut  tree,  which  has  drooping 
foliage.  This  feature  is  valuable  for  inland  situa- 
tions, where  the  walnut  is  liable  to  sun-scald  during 
the  hot  summer  days. 

Large  -  Fruited  Praeparturiens  is  a  nut  almost 
identical  with  the  Bijou,  except  that  the  tree  has 
still  more  ample  foliage  and  affords  as  near  a  perfect 
protection  to  the  nuts  from  the  sun  as  can,  perhaps, 
ever  be  obtained  through  selection.  The  tree  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  Bijou,  but  not  so  pro- 
lific. This  variety  blossoms  late  enough  to  be  abso- 
lutely out  of  danger  from  frosts.    It  is  also  late  in 
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ripening,  which  is  against  it.  The  nut  has  the  same 
weakness  as  the  above  named  variety.  Both  of  these 
varieties  of  nuts  have  irregular  shapes,  which  de- 
tract from  their  appearance.  This  is  very  noticeable 
when  a  quantity  is  seen  at  once. 

The  second  generation  of  Praeparturiens  is  some- 
what of  an  improvement  on  the  above  two  in  one  re- 
spect. The  nut  is  large,  and  of  handsome  and 
regular  shape.  It  also  has  the  weak  spot  at  the 
stem  end,  which  admits  the  worms  and  makes  them 
poor  keepers.  It  is  a  late  bloomer  and  ripens  late. 
The  foliage  is  ample  and,  like  the  two  first  named 
varieties,  has  leaves  that  are  heavy  and  stiff,  shading 
the  nuts  much  better  than  the  Santa  Barbara 
trees  do. 

All  the  above  varieties  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
blight  that  attacks  the  nuts  than  is  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara nut.  The  second  generation  of  Praeparturiens 
may  be  an  exception,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  so  yet.  Where  the  sun  strikes  these  large  nuts 
they  burn  much  quicker  than  the  smaller  Santa  Bar- 
bara. This  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  being  more  suc- 
culent. They  start  later  than  the  smaller  nuts  and 
soon  overtake  them  in  size.  When  the  blight  over- 
takes them,  or  the  hot  sun  strikes  them  during  this 
period,  their  destruction  is  rapid. 

The  Santa  Barbara  soft  shell  growing  beside  them 
produced  50%  more  nuts  in  pounds.  There  were 
more  sunburned  nuts  than  on  the  larger  varieties, 
and  less  blight.  The  Santa  Barbara  trees  are  much 
larger  than  the  other  varieties  named. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
the  last  named  variety  for  general  culture.  The 
new  nut  that  originated  at  Placentia,  and  has  been 
given  that  name,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  soft  shell.  It  is  said  to  be  late  enough  in 
blooming  to  be  safe  from  frost  and  appears  to  be 
precocious. 

In  selecting  trees  for  planting,  it  is  essential  to 
success  to  secure  trees  that  are  budded  from  select 
trees.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  indi- 
vidual fruit  trees  grown  from  nuts  as  there  is  be- 
tween fruit  trees  grown  from  seed. 


The  Orange  in  Northern  California. 

By  Mr.  D.  H.  Murray  of  Oroville  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention 

The  culture  of  the  citrus  fruits,  especially  the 
orange,  in  the  northern  parts  of  California,  partic- 
ularly in  the  foothill  regions  of  Placer,  Yuba,  Sutter, 
Glenn,  Tehama,  and  more  especially  Butte  county,  is 
rapidly  assuming  a  place  of  importance. 

A  Misapprehension. — Fifteen  years  ago  last 
September,  on  my  departure  from  Riverside  in 
southern  California,  to  assume  the  position  I  now 
hold,  I  was  told  by  many  that  the  people  north  in 
Butte  county  thought  they  could  raise  oranges,  but 
that  they  would  soon  find  their  mistake,  and  give  it 
up  as  a  bad  job. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  that  oranges  were 
growing  here,  and  now  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
a  desire  for  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  propaga- 
tion and  culture  has  so  steadily  increased  in  the 
above-mentioned  counties  that  you  can  now  find 
large  orange  groves  of  all  ages,  from  one  to  fifteen 
years.  When  good  care  and  cultivation  have  been 
given  to  them,  they  certainly  rank  with  the  best 
groves  in  the  State. 

These  groves  are  not  only  growing  and  showing  a 
dark,  rich  green  color,  but  they  are  yielding  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  which  gives  the  happy  owner  in 
return  for  his  labor  a  well-filled  pocket. 

Butte  county  can  boast  of  having  at  the  present 
time  5000  acres  of  the  golden  fruit,  and  turned  out 
last  year,  as  I  have  been  told,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
500  carloads.  This  year  the  county  expects  to  put 
these  figures  away  in  the  shade,  as  the  crop  is 
estimated  to  be  much  heavier  than  it  was  last. 

The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  being  gathered  from  the 
magnificent  groves  of  Palermo  and  Thermalito,  to- 
gether with  outlying  districts,  and  from  Oroville  and 
vicinity. 

In  regard  to  the  other  counties  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  number  of  trees  planted  or  the  out- 
put of  fruit  for  the  last  year.  Still  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  crop  is  much  heavier  this  year  than 
it  was  last  season.  These  counties  will  certainly  do 
their  share  in  turning  out  a  larger  percentage  of 
cars  this  year  than  they  did  last.  We  will  have 
not  only  a  large  quantity,  but  the  fruit  will  be  of  a 
far  superior  quality  to  any  that  has  been  turned  out 
before.  Tehama  and  Glenn  counties  are  forging  to 
the  front.  The  well-known  Maywood  colony  in 
Tehama  county  has  planted  in  the  last  two  years  in 
the  neighborhood  of  20,000  citrus  trees  which  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  owners  are  doing  well. 

Why  do  Trees  Die  ? — The  question  is  often  asked 
by  strangers  on  arriving  at  some  abandoned  grove: 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  trees  dying  ?  I  may  say 
that  hundreds,  yes,  even  thousands,  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  some  such  groves. 

The  reason  in  some  cases  is  neglect.  Many  have 
been  informed  that  all  they  needed  to  do  was  to  get 
the  ground,  plant  the  trees  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  they  would  have  paying  returns.  They  find  out 
about  that  time  that  it  takes  considerable  cash  to 
take  care  of  an  orange  grove  as  it  ought  to  be  cared 
for  and  the  consequence  is  they  try  to  cut  down  ex- 


penses by  letting  the  cultivation  go.  In  consequence 
the  trees  turn  yellow  and  even  die.  The  following 
year  the  grove  looks  so  bad  that  the  owner  in  many 
cases  abandons  the  place  altogether  and  swears  the 
orange  business  is  a  fraud. 

Look  Deeply  Into  the  Soil. — I  would  always  ad- 
vise a  person  having  in  view  a  model  grove  to 
test  and  examine  the  land  thoroughly.  You  may 
be  told  it  is  a  beautiful  looking  tract,  but  remember 
it  may  be  only  skin  deep,  and  below  the  surface  you 
will  find  hardpan,  cemented  gravel,  pipeclay  or  some 
such  subsoils  which  are  undesirable  and  have  caused 
many  an  orchardist  much  disappointment  and  loss; 
in  fact,  so  much  so  that  I  have  known  them  to  aban- 
don the  place  altogether. 

Everything  depends  upon  the  character  and  situa- 
tion of  the  land  to  be  planted  and  according  to  these 
you  must  select  and  arrange  your  grove. 

The  orange  delights  in  a  warm,  deep,  fertile  and 
well- drained  soil  and  under  these  conditions  will  give 
to  grower  a  bounteous  crop.  A  cold  and  damp  soil 
breeds  disease  and  death  is  sure  to  follow.  You  will 
find  that  sidehills  or  rolling  ground  is  generally  the 
worst  location  for  hardpan  or  such  subsoil  formation. 
Level  ground  most  always  has  a  uniform  depth  of 
soil.  Always  select  a  position  for  an  orange  grove  in 
a  rich,  deep,  porous  soil  where  the  trees  will  grow 
strong  and  vigorous.  Better  never  plant  a  tree  than 
to  put  in  heavy  low  ground,  or  where  water  can  be 
reached  within  3  or  4  feet  of  the  surface.  The  orange 
must  not  at  any  time  stand  in  water  which  in  a  very 
short  time  will  cause  the  roots  to  die,  and  your  tree 
will  soon  be  beyond  recovery. 

The  orange  is  sometimes  root-killed  by  winter 
rains,  although  as  a  rule  it  is  well  on  in  the  spring 
when  the  trees  show  the  damage  by  turning  yellow 
and  limbs  begin  to  die.  Drainage,  as  I  will  hereafter 
state,  will  overcome  this  trouble  by  lowering  the  wa- 
ter table  and  keeping  the  roots  dry. 

Throughout  the  northern  counties  the  soil  is  of  a 
red,  gravelly  loam,  particularly  so  in  the  foothill  lands, 
and  is  heavily  charged  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives 
our  oranges  a  much  richer  color  than  those  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

We  are  more  inland  and  have  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature during  the  summer,  which  certainly  ripens 
our  fruit  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  south. 

The  soil  on  the  river  bottom  is  sandy  on  top  and 
adobe  below,  in  many  localities,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  fruit  coarse  and  thick-skinned,  as  well 
as  much  later  than  on  the  higher  ground. 

Drainage. — A  few  words  concerning  drainage 
won't  be  out  of  place  as  drainage  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. It  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and- 
promotes  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  tree.  In  fact 
this  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  desire  to  make  a  success  of  orange  cul- 
ture. I  have  put  in  a  great  many  drains  in  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  it  is  really  remakable  the  improve- 
ment it  has  done  for  the  trees.  Not  only  that,  but 
you  can  work  your  ground  easier  and  during  a  longer 
period  as  the  soil  is  usually  loose  and  mellow. 

It  is  too  commonly  regarded  as  sufficient  to  sink 
the  drain  merely  out  of  the  way  of  the  plow,  or  at 
most  out  of  the  reach  of  the  subsoil  implements.  But 
there  are  reasons,  founded  upon  ascertained  facts, 
why  drainage  systems  should  be  laid  deeper. 

Varieties. — The  oranges  to  be  grown  in  the  north- 
ern counties  may  well  be  headed  with  the  Washing- 
ton Navel,  which  may  be  styled  king  of  all  varieties  on 
account  of  its  earliness  :  it  is  certainly  the  leading 
variety  for  us  to  grow.  The  Jaffa  is  an  early  variety 
and  is  a  great  favorite  with  many.  Other  varieties 
which  have  taken  leading  positions  among  the 
growers  are  the  Tangerine  and  Satsuma  (Oonshiu), 
which  are  both  early  and  very  fruitful.  There  are 
other  varieties  grown,  but  really  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged as  profitable  trees  in  this  section  on  account 
of  their  lateness. 

Pruning. — A  few  words  in  regard  to  pruning.  If 
carefully  watched  in  their  growth,  the  trees  will 
require  but  little  pruning.  Remove  all  crossed 
branches  to  prevent  chafing,  which  might  terminate 
in  the  dreaded  "gum  disease."  Pruning  is  certainly 
overdone  in  a  great  many  cases,  especially  by  those 
who  go  about  styling  themselves  pruners.  They  care 
little  for  the  tree  or  its  appearance,  but  have  a  great 
care  for  the  dollars  that  are  is  sight. 

Pruning  regulates  the  form  of  the  tree  and  causes 
it  to  become  more  fruitful  with  larger  and  better 
fruit.  If  practiced  to  a  great  extent  the  desired 
result  is  not  obtained,  for  every  tree  must  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  foliage  to  absorb  the  flow  of  sap, 
otherwise  it  will  send  forth  a  great  number  of  suck- 
ers, which  are  certainly  injurious  to  the  tree,  and  blos- 
som buds  are  produced  less  abundantly,  as  the  foliage 
is  necessary  to  promote  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
tree.  On  the  other  hand  all  dead  and  surplus  limbs, 
which  are  only  harbors  for  dirt  and  vermin,  should  be 
removed  from  the  center  to  encourage  fruitfulness 
in  the  center  of  the  tree  as  much  as  possible.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  citrus 
family  has  always  a  luxuriant  and  heavy  growth  of 
foliage. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  above  remarks  the  best  rule 
that  can  be  given  is  this  :  Watch  your  trees  carefully, 
give  them  plenty  of  care  and  keep  them  clean, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  golden  harvest  will  follow 
and  with  it  success  and  profit. 
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James  W  Abbott  in  Year  Book  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  1901. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  a  contemplated  line  with 
some  simple  clinometer,  determining  the  sidehill 
slopes  for  each  100  feet,  and  noting  whether  in  solid 
rock  or  otherwise,  will  furnish  the  basis  for  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  cutting,  which  is  always 
by  far  the  largest  item  of  cost  in  a  mountain  road. 

The  Best  Practice  in  Curves. — The  minimum 
curve  allowable  on  mountain  roads  has  the  arc  of  a 
circle  with  a  30-foot  radius  for  its  outer  edge.  All 
sharp  curves  and  their  approaches  from  each  direc- 
tion should  be  level.  This  principle,  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  the  efficiency  of  mountain  roads,  is  gen- 
erally either  not  understood  or  ignored.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  anyone  that  safety  demands 
it,  and  that  on  such  sharp  curves  a  four-horse  or  six- 
horse  team,  to  pull  its  maximum  load,  must  not  have 
any  impediment  from  grade,  as  the  wheel  horse  does 
most  of  the  pulling. 

All  curves  on  steep  grades  should  be  equated  (the 
grade  lightened)  and  the  roadbed  widened.  No  uni- 
versal rule  for  this  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  best 
practice  demands  it  and  good  judgment  in  locating 
always  considers  it. 

Where  a  road  winds  backward  and  forward  up  a 
hill  in  approximately  parallel  lines,  the  turns  are 
called  switchbacks.  They  are  expensive  and  very 
undesirable.  Where  possible,  they  should  be  avoided, 
but  when  indispensable  they  come  under  the  rule 
above  laid  down  for  minimum  curvature  and  freedom 
from  grade. 

Wherever  a  bridge  is  approached  by  a  curve  its 
end  should  be  flaring  and  the  roadbed  made  wide  and 
level.  Curved  approaches  to  bridges  are,  of  course, 
very  undesirable  and  should  be  avoided,  if  practi- 
cable. 

Staking  Out  the  Road  Line.— Staking  out  of  the 
road  line  must  be  done  by  a  surveyor,  with  a  transit 
and  target  rod,  set  each  time  at  the  height  of  the 
instrument  (horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope).  All 
grades  can  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  wagon  roads  by  angles  of  elevation  from  the  hori- 
zontal. These  angles  are  obtained  from  any  table  of 
tangents.  An  angle  of  elevation  of  1  degree  and  9 
minutes  gives  a  2%  slope;  an  angle  of  2  degrees  52 
minutes  a  5%  slope;  an  angle  of  4  degrees  35  minutes 
an  8%  slope;  an  angle  of  5  degrees  43  minutes  a  10% 
slope,  and  an  angle  of  6  degrees  51  minutes  a  12% 
slope.  An  Abney  level — also  called  a  pocket  alti- 
meter— is  a  very  valuable  instrument  in  laying  out  a 
road  line.  With  it  one  can  make  a  preliminary 
reconnoissance  without  being  burdened  with  a 
transit. 

On  sidehill  grades  we  stake  the  outside  of  the  cut 
at  grade.  Slope  stakes  must  be  set  to  determine 
where  the  inside  line  of  the  cut  begins.  These  can  be 
set  with  sufficient  accuracy  with  a  12-foot  straight- 
edge, a  clinometer  and  a  tapeline.  An  Abney  level 
and  a  tapeline  are  better  still.  The  surveyor  can 
make  himself  a  little  table,  which  will  show  the  dis- 
tance from  his  eye  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  stake  for 
each  five  minutes  difference  in  elevation  registered  by 
his  Abney  level  for  the  various  widths  of  cut  to  be 
used — one  table  for  rock  cuts  and  one  for  picking  or 
plowing  ground. 

Details  of  Construction. — In  constructing  moun- 
tain roads  a  sidehill  plow  with  reversible  share  is  a 
sine  qua  non.  The  writer  has  seen  six  strong  mules 
and  four  men  working  hard  to  run  a  furrow  up  hill, 
when  two  animals,  attached  tandem  to  a  sidehill 
plow,  and  two  men,  could  have  done  more  work  and 
with  much  greater  ease.  It  is  astonishing  how  rap- 
idly a  sidehill  grade  can  be  constructed  with  such  a 
plow  and  a  scraper.  When  the  two  lines  of  stakes 
are  in — grade  and  slope  stakes — you  start  right  and 
you  come  out  right.  Your  inside  bank  has  the  right 
batter  and  your  road  the  full  width  you  meant  it  to 
have.  It  is  very  common  to  see  a  contractor  on  a 
mountain  road,  who  attempts  to  grade  without  slope 
stakes,  find  his  roadbed  too  narrow.  It  is  too  late 
for  him  to  use  his  plow,  and  he  must  widen  out  with 
pick  and  shovel,  the  last  operation  costing,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  the  entire  grading  should  have  done  if 
done  rightly  from  the  start. 

Slide  Rock. — In  the  mountains  we  often  find  the 
hillside  slopes  covered  with  broken  stone  of  various 
sizes.  This  we  call  slide  rock.  This  slide  rock  may 
be  very  coarse  and  the  surface  extremely  ragged, 
when  it  is  called  "  heavy  slide."  It  may  be  fine  and 
bound  together  by  soil,  in  which  case  it  can  be 
plowed.  It  may  be  fine  and  dry  and  run  just  like  dry 
sand  when  one  attempts  to  walk  on  it  or  otherwise 
disturb  it ;  this  is  called  "  fine  slide  rock."  To  con- 
struct a  road  in  coarse  slide  we  build  a  retaining 
wall  on  the  outside  of  the  grade  of  large  rocks  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  seventy-five  pounds  each.  We  then 
shape  our  roadbed,  making  it  as  smooth  as  possible 
with  the  material  at  hand,  and  cover  this  surface  with 
fine  slide. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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ALAMEDA. 

New  Year's  Watermelon.  —  Nilee 
Herald:  Wm.  Barry  brought  a  good  sized 
ripe  watermelon  to  this  office  Tuesday.  It 
had  been  grown  on  his  place  and  was 
picked  about  ten  days  ago. 

BUTTE. 

An  Ex-Supervisor  Raising  Chick- 
ens.— Chico  Record  :  Joel  Nelson  is  pre- 
paring to  enter  into  the  business  of 
chicken  raising  on  a  large  scale  at  his 
farm  near  Durham,  and  to  that  end  has 
caused  to  be  expended  in  the  preparation 
for  raising  chickens  about  $1500.  He  has 
provided  buildings  whereby  he  will  be  en- 
abled to  handle  about  3000  chicks  at  one 
time.  The  brooder  building  is  about  90 
feet  in  length  and  will  be  heated  by  a  hot 
water  system.  It  is  not  a  temporary  af- 
fair, but  a  building  that  will  stand  for 
years.  Yards  for  accommodating  the 
chickens  according  to  experienced  fan- 
ciers are  also  provided.  During  the  win- 
ter Mr.  Nelson  proposes  to  keep  several 
incubators  in  operation.  A  correct  rec- 
ord of  the  business  will  be  kept,  and  the 
results  of  the  first  year's  experience  will 
doubtless  prove  of  much  benefit  to  others 
who  may  contemplate  a  variation  in  their 
method  of  farming. 

Northern  California  Oranges.— 
Oroville  Register  :  Orange  shipments  by 
freight  from  Oroville  have  been  up  to 
date  about  90  carloads.  Shipments  by 
express  we  have  been  unable  to  learn. 
From  Palermo  the  shipments  have  been 
about  118  carloads,  and  from  the  Hearst 
spur  about  130  carloads.  To  this  is  to  be 
added  the  quantity  shipped  in  less  than 
carload  lots.  For  Palermo  the  total  will 
be  about  275  carloads,  and  from  Oroville, 
including  express  shipments,  at  least  100 
carloads.  This  gives  a  total  to  date  of 
375  carloads. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Almond  Growers'  Annual  Meet- 
ing.— Antioch  Ledger:  The  Contra  Costa 
Almond  Growers'  Association  held  their 
annual  session  at  Brentwood.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  and  harmony  prevailed 
throughout.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
John  H.  Trythall  of  Antioch;  vice-presi- 
dent, Bert  L.  Norcross  of  Oakley;  secre- 
tary, Richard  J.  Trembath  of  Antioch; 
executive  committee,  Amos  M.  Graves  of 
Antioch,  James  O'Haraof  Brentwood  and 
Peter  Heck.  There  are  seventy-four 
members  on  the  roll.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Association  to  build  a  warehouse 
and  to  that  end  a  committee,  consisting  of 
James  O'Hara,  A.  M.  Graves  and  Thomas 
Murphy,  was  appointed  to  look  into  the 
matter  and  report  at  a  future  meeting. 
About  100  tons  of  almonds  were  sacked 
and  sold  during  the  past  season.  The 
financial  affairs  of  the  Association  are  in 
good  condition. 

KINGS. 

Successful  Creamery. —Vis  alia 
Delta:  The  Kings  county  creamery,  with 
its  main  factory  and  office  at  Hanford,  is 
now  building  larger  cold-storage  rooms 
and  arranging  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  factory  all  round.  The  management 
of  the  company  has  stated  that  it  is  his 
expectations  to  make  at  least  two  tons  of 
butter  every  day  after  the  enlargement  is 
completed.  The  demand  in  the  Los  An- 
geles market  for  this  particular  brand  of 
butter  has  become  enormous. 

LASSEN. 

Supply  of  Beef  Cattle. — Lassen 
Mail:  There  are  several  farmers  in  this 
valley  who  are  feeding  beef  cattle,  and 
most  of  the  cattle  are  in  prime  condition. 
From  information  obtainable  we  learn 
that  there  are  about  3000  head  being  fed 
in  this  valley.  At  this  end  we  learn  that 
F.  Hines  is  feeding  160  head,  J.  Cahlan 
135,  W.  Brockman  80,  C.  Lawson  75,  Al 
DeForest  160,  G.  DeForest  80,  L.  Win- 
chester 80,  J.  Cooper  40,  Masten  &  Ram- 
sey 160,  D.  Ridenour  100  and  G.  Mapes  of 
Tules  100.  Many  others  have  cattle 
whose  names  and  the  number  they  are 
feeding  we  cannot  give  at  this  time;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  3000  in  the 
valley. 

ORANGE. 

Death  of  the  "Celery  King." — 
Daniel  E.  Smeltzer,  known  throughout 
the  produce  world  as  the  "California  Cel- 
ery King, "  died  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  24th 
ult.  of  nervous  prostration,  aged  49  years. 
Mr.  Smeltzer  came  to  California  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  and  has  done  more  to  develop  and 
utilize  the  peat  lands  of  this  county  than 
any  other  one  man.  His  home  was  near 
Santa  Ana,  surrounded  by  a  400-acre  cel- 
ery farm.  The  celery  shipments  from  the 
town  of  Smeltzer,  this  county,  are  now 
running  twenty  cars  a  day,  and  the  total 
for  the  season  will  amount  to  1200  car- 
loads. 


SACRAMENTO. 
Boom  in  Strawberries.  —  Record- 
Union  :  David  Reese,  who  is  familiar  with 
strawberry  culture,  said:  "There  are 
between  500  and  600  acres  of  strawberries 
planted  in  the  Florin  district,  about  400 
acres  of  which  will  be  in  full  bearing  this 
season.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  very 
large  acreage  being  leveled  and  prepared 
for  planting  this  year,  it  being  one  of  the 
best  seasons  ever  known  for  preparing 
the  land  for  planting.  Few  people  know 
the  extent  of  the  strawberry  business  that 
is  being  done  at  Florin.  Last  season 
Florin  shipped  80,000  cases  of  15  pounds 
each,  or  about  eighty  carloads  of  straw- 
berries. This  coming  season  will  add  one- 
third  or  one-half  to  that  amount.  These 
berries  are  shipped  to  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Montana,  British  Columbia,  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Nevada,  besides  all  over 
our  own  State.  Prices  realized  last  year 
were  very  satisfactory." 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

State  Sued  on  Coyote  Scalp 
Claims. — Sacramento  Bee:  W.  S.  Hooper 
has  filed  suit  in  the  Superior  Court  against 
the  State  for  $5310  on  a  great  number  of 
coyote  scalp  claims  assigned  to  him  from 
San  Bernardino  county. 

Big  Cattle  Sale.— Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press: H.  G.  Harvey  of  this  city  and  S.  E. 
Biddle  of  Hanford  have  purchased  10,000 
head  of  cattle  in  Mexico  for  shipment  to 
southern  California.  Part  of  the  stock 
will  be  pastured  near  Chino,  where  feed  is 
plentiful,  and  the  rest  will  be  sent  to  the 
Biddle  ranch  near  Hanford. 

Spray  Ruined  the  Oranges.— San 
Bernardino  Times-Index:  There  is  a  ten- 
acre  orange  grove  at  North  Ontario  which 
is  reported  to  be  bearing  poisonous  fruit. 
People  eating  the  oranges  are  imme- 
diately effected  with  swollen  lips  and  ex- 
perience other  unpleasant  results.  The 
cause  is  laid  to  a  process  of  spraying  the 
trees  to  kill  pests.  When  the  Horticult- 
ural Commissioners  started  out  with  their 
fumigating  outfit  the  North  Ontario  man 
decided  to  dispense  with  their  services 
and  instead  sprayed  his  own  trees.  The 
commissioners  have  refused  to  use  that 
process  in  place  of  cyanide  fumes,  and  the 
grower  wished  to  experiment,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  lowered  the  price  of 
the  fruit  on  his  ten-acre  tract  from  81.80 
to  60  cents  a  box.  In  Los  Angeles  county 
the  commissioners  used  the  spray  exten- 
sively and  as  a  result  have  lost  to  the 
growers  at  least  $200,000. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
New  Experiment  Station.— River- 
side Press  :  The  land  and  water  compa- 
nies have  set  apart  twenty  acres  at  Calex- 
ico  for  an  experiment  station,  and  have 
put  Mr.  Daniel  Nicoll  in  charge.  The 
Government  will  furnish  seeds  and  plants 
for  the  widest  range  of  experiments  and 
the  settlers  will  benefit  in  the  largest 
measure  by  the  experiments.  Tests  will 
first  be  made  of  sorghum  and  Egyptian 
cotton.  Mr.  Nicoll  is  eminently  qualified 
to  conduct  these  experiments,  and  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  climatic  condi- 
tions and  plant  life  in  southern  California. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

The  Cox  Seed  Co.  Raises  Its  Own 
Seed.— Stockton  Independent:  The  Cox 
Seed  Co.  of  San  Francisco  has  commenced 
work  on  its  seed  farm  in  the  Sargent  tract 
and  a  new  industry  has  been  started  in 
this  county  that  promises  to  become 
famous  throughout  the  United  States,  for 
the  Cox  Seed  Co.  is  a  world  distributor  of 
seeds,  and  its  purpose  is  to  establish  one 
of  the  largest  seed  farms  in  the  country, 
in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  county. 
The  first  tract  leased  for  a  term  of  years 
is  a  part  of  S.  W.  Newell's  ranch  and  con- 
tains 500  acres.  In  time  the  company  will 
increase  its  business  and  the  seed  farm 
will  be  enlarged  to  a  highly  cultivated 
tract  of  1500  acres.  The  land  leased  for 
the  immediate  uses  of  the  company  was 
taken  with  the  privilege  of  purchase  at  a 
stated  price,  and  the  lease  covers  a  term 
of  years  at  $8  per  acre,  which  makes  it  a 
fine  venture  for  the  Cox  Co. 

Heavy  Transactions  in  Potatoes. 
— A  Stockton  dispatch  states  that  one  of 
the  largest  purchases  of  potatoes  made 
there  by  a  single  firm  was  recently  com- 
pleted and  the  tubers  stored  in  a  local 
warehouse.  About  60,000  sacks  were  se- 
cured at  much  less  than  present  prices, 
and  quite  a  sum  of  money  will  be  cleared 
up  on  the  deal.  .  Potatoes  are  selling  at 
$1  to  $1.15  on  the  river  bank.  The  short- 
age of  potatoes  in  the  East  and  Middle 
States  is  the  cause  of  the  advances,  and 
prices  are  expected  to  go  still  higher  be- 
fore the  end  of  January,  as  California  will 
begin  shipping  to  the  South  and  Middle 
West  as  soon  as  the  supply  in  Colorado  is 
exhausted.  Owing  to  the  high  prices,  the 
shipments  from  here  the  past  three  weeks 
have  been  very  light.  Some  of  San 
Joaquin  county's  potato  growers  have 
made  fortunes  this  year  and  others  have 
cleared  up  snug  sums  of  money.    O.  Y. 


Woodward  and  H.  Voorman  have  made 
between  $75,000and $100,000each.  Among 
those  who  have  cleared  thousands  are  the 
Ennis-Brown  Co.,  which  farmed  part  of 
the  Sargent  tract;  Wood,  Curtis  &  Co., 
who  had  in  a  large  acreage  on  Tyler 
island;  Frank  Draper  and  Hickson&  Long 
on  the  Bradford  tract;  O.  E.  Anderson, 
Jake  Sargent,  Ralph  Lane  and  George 
Thompson.  A  number  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  also  made  large  sums.  "  Po- 
tato Jim,"  who  rents  land  6  or  7  miles 
northwest  of  Stockton,  is  thought  to  have 
cleared  between  $30,000  and  $40,000. 
George  Shima,  a  Japanese  who  has  been 
farming  in  this  county  for  years,  will 
make  about  $40,000  after  standing  a  loss 
of  $12,000,  caused  by  potatoes  on  Staten 
island  being  flooded. 

The  Coyote  Pest.— Lodi  Sentinel: 
The  farmers  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Acampo  are  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
coyotes,  which  are  greatly  increasing  both 
in  numbers  and  in  boldness.  G.  W.  Wood- 
son has  lately  killed  four,  and  says  that 
they  are  still  very  thick,  and  suggests 
that  the  only  remedy  at  hand  would  be 
the  renewal  of  the  bounty  for  the  thiev- 
ish pest.  "So  bold  have  they  grown, " 
says  Mr.  Woodson,  "that  they  will  kill  a 
large-sized  pig,  and  chickens  seem  to  be 
their  favorite  meat." 

Milch  Cows  From  Nebraska.— 
Three  carloads  of  milch  cows  reached 
Lodi  last  week  from  Nebraska  for  the 
Rosenbaum  dairy  farm  near  Terminous. 

SANTA  CLA.RA. 

VlNEYARDISTS  INCREASING  ACRE- 
AGE.— San  Jose  Mercury:  The  indications 
are  for  a  material  increase  to  the  vine- 
yard acreage  of  the  county  the  coming 
spring.  A  well  known  winemaker  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  assured  increase 
in  vineyards  will  be  at  least  1000  acres, 
with  a  possibility  of  the  amount  being 
much  greater.  The  winemen  say  that 
the  prices  are  likely  to  continue  for  many 
years,  owing  to  the  constant  decrease  in 
vineyard  area  because  of  pests.  They 
say  that  the  new  planting  will  not  more 
than  keep  pace  with  the  destruction  of 
old  vineyards.  Resistant  stock  is  being 
put  out  with  excellent  returns,  but  with 
the  exception  of  this  valley  grape  grow- 
ers have  not  learned  its  true  merits.  The 
result  is  that  the  increase  of  vineyards, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  likely  to  be  con- 
fined to  this  county  for  the  greater  part. 
This  acreage  may  be  larger  than  the  first 
estimate.  Around  Morgan  Hill  and  along 
the  foothill  districts  there  is  much  demand 
for  grape  lands.  If  they  are  all  planted 
the  increase  will  be  material,  but  in  any 
event  it  will  not  more  than  offset  ravages 
of  disease  in  other  counties.  Locally  the 
prospects  for  viticulture  would  seem  to  be 
very  bright  as  a  result. 

Prunes  Selling  Well  —San  Jose 
Herald:  During  the  last  four  weeks  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association  has 
sold  between  800  and  900  cars  of  prunes  at 
good  prices,  leaving  on  hand  about  2000 
tons.  For  this  lot  there  is  a  brisk  de- 
mand. "We  could,"  said  President 
Woods,  "sell  all  the  prunes  we  have  three 
times  over  in  a  day,  but  shall  delay  fur- 
ther sales  for  about  two  weeks."  The 
prunes  are  now  selling  on  the  3£  cent 
basis  for  the  crop  of  1901,  and  on  the  3 
cent  basis  for  the  crop  of  1900.  Prices 
have  been  advanced  from  2 J  cents  on  old 
crop  and  3  cents  on  new.  A  further  ad- 
vance is  looked  for. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  James  Sheehy  has,  or  soon  will 
have,  apple  roots  on  exhibition  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms  which  very  clearly 
show  the  superiority  of  the  Northern 
Spy  root  for  aphis  resistance.  While  the 
Spy  root  is  clean,  its  mate  of  other  stock 

is  covered  with  a  mass  of  aphis.  The 

Bullene  apple  orchard,  containing  twenty 
acres,  near  Spreckles,  has  been  sold  for 
five  years  at  $2900  per  year. 

SONOMA. 

Tobacco  Culture.— Cloverdale  Rev- 
eille: The  subject  of  tobacco  culture  is  a 
question  that  is  being  considered  by  many 
of  the  farmers  at  Hopland.  The  question 
is  not  wholly  problematical,  as  several 
tests  have  been  made  and  with  good  suc- 
cess. Ahrens  &  Hartman  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, tobacconists,  are  back  of  the  propo- 
sition and  they  want  to  secure  150  acres  to 
set  out  to  tobacco.  We  also  learn  that 
several  parties  up  Dry  Creek  way  have 
leased  land  suitable  for  growing  tobacco 
at  the  rate  of  $20  per  acre.  Samples  of 
cigars  and  also  samples  of  tobacco  made 
from  the  plant  grown  at  Hopland  are  now 
on  exhibition. 

Scissors  in  a  Cow's  Stomach.— So- 
noma Index-Tribune:  The  slaughterers 
employed  by  Henry  Weber  of  the  Cen- 
tral Market  were  surprised  to  discover  a 
large  pair  of  scissors  in  the  stomach  of  a 
two-year-old  heifer  which  they  killed  re- 
cently. The  scissors  were  5  inches  long, 
but  apparently  did  not  interfere  with  the 


digestion  of  "bossie,"  as  she  was  sleo.. 
and  fat  and  in  prime  condition.  The  scis- 
sors had  been  in  the  cow's  stomach  for  a 
long  time. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Notable  Sale  of  Live-stock. — 
Red  Bluff  People's  Cause:  A  notable  sale 
of  live-stock  was  made  recently  by  D.  S. 
Cone,  who  sold  twenty  one,  two  and 
three  year  old  bulls  from  his  Hereford 
herd  to  a  representative  of  F.  E.  Wads- 
worth,  the  Siskiyou  banker,  who  has  a 
large  stock  ranch  in  Shasta  valley.  The 
bulls  brought  $3000,  or  $150  each.  An 
agent  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  purchased 
5000  steers  from  Doc  Evans  of  Gridley, 
paying  $50  a  head,  or  $250,000  for  the  lot. 

Purchases  a  Best  Harvester.— 
Jno.  Moran,  who  farms  a  9000-acre  field 
near  Kirkwood,  recently  purchased  a  Best 
combined  harvester  to  be  ready  for  use  for 
his  next  year's  crop.  The  machine  will 
be  able  to  cut  a  25-foot  swath,  has  a  38J- 
inch  cylinder,  6-inch  wheels  and  is  of  50 
H.  P.  The  engine  of  this  machine  will  be 
used  during  the  winter  with  the  gang 
plows,  and  will  take  the  place  of  thirty 
mules. 

Turkey  Shipments.— Red  Bluff  News: 
The  shipments  of  turkeys  for  the  Christ- 
mas season  from  Corning  were  not  nearly 
as  heavy  as  expected,  and  fell  far  short 
of  the  Thanksgiving  movement.  The 
shipments  for  the  Christmas  week  did  not 
reach  over  twelve  tons,  while  those  for 
Thanksgiving  were  over  eighteen  tons. 

The  Beet  Industry.— Jas.  Finnell  is 
still  deeply  interested  in  the  beet  sugar 
proposition  and  thinks  that  eventually  a 
sugar  factory  will  be  established  in  this 
county.  He  says  they  are  planning  now 
to  raise  money  with  which  to  build  the 
factory,  and  he  thinks  that  the  well-to-do 
people  of  the  county  might  help  out  the 
project  by  taking  stock.  His  6000-acre 
beet  field  is  being  carefully  prepared  for 
next  season's  crop. 

TULARE. 

Alameda  Squirrel  Scalps  Not 
Good  in  Tulare.— The  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  John  A.  Howard  of 
Visalia  must  be  punished  for  attempting 
to  obtain  the  bounty  for  dead  squirrels 
offered  by  Tulare  county  on  tails  imported 
from  Alameda  county.  Howard  was  tried 
on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  obtain 
money  by  false  pretenses,  and  was  con- 
victed. He  appealed,  "but  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  his  punishment  is  just. 

Dairymen  Settling  Up  Tule  River 
Country.— Visalia  Times  :  The  price  of 
land  and  hay  in  southern  California  has 
caused  an  influx  of  dairymen  to  the  Tule 
river  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodville. 
They  find  plenty  of  land  in  this  county 
which  can  be  bought  all  the  way  from  $10 
to  $25  per  acre,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  a  pumping  plant,  is  just  as  well  adapted 
for  their  business  as  land  in  Los  Angeles 
county  that  is  held  at  prices  ranging 
from  $150  to  $300  per  acre.  The  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  dairy  business  will 
be  second  to  no  other  industry  in  this 
county.  The  fact  that  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  water  in  the  ground  that  can  be 
utilized  by  the  use  of  pumps,  which  can 
be  operated  cheaply,  eliminates  the  only 
drawback  that  heretofore  deterred  farm- 
ers from  engaging  in  dairying,  namely, 
the  lack  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes 
when  needed. 

YUBA. 

Turkey  Shipments.— Marysville  Ap- 
peal: The  shipment  of  turkeys  for  the 
holiday  trade  fell  a  little  short  of  expecta- 
tions here  The  total  shipped  from  here 
was  13,625  pounds.  Owing  to  the  rather 
low  prices  several  are  withholding  their 
turkeys  hoping  that  the  price  will  ad- 
vance. The  total  shipments  from  here 
(Including  those  yet  to  be  shipped)  will 
approximate  40,000  pounds  for  the  season. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

'  ~n»"^s'  k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cote 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugEist9,  or 
gent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WILHAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 

Rupestris  Martin  Cuttings. 

First  Grade,  18  In.  long,  $1 0  per  lOOO. 
Second  Grade,  14  In.  long,  S  5  per  lOOO. 

SUGAR   PRUNE  Grafting  Wood 
at  2.1c.  per  foot. 

HAL  G.  OSBURN,    LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

The  Year's  Work  of  the  Fresh  Fruit 
Exchange. 

To  the  Editor:— Seemingly  it  should 
interest  your  readers  to  learn  definitely 
what  was  undertaken  by  the  California 
Fresh  Fruit  Exchange,  and  what  was 
accomplished,  during  the  deciduous 
fruit  season  just  ended. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  and  the 
methods  in  use  in  previous  years  would 
appear  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
more  clearly  into  view  just  what  was 
undertaken.  The  earliest  shipments  of 
deciduous  products  from  California  to 
the  Eastern  markets  were  made  very 
nearly  in  complete  ignorance  both  of 
the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  and  the 
requirements  of  the  markets  sought  to 
be  invaded.  It  quickly  followed  that 
many  of  the  pioneer  firms  were  crowded 
to  the  wall  and  the  business  was  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  commission 
agencies.  These  latter  were  out  for 
"  all  there  was  in  it,"  and  soon  great 
hardships  were  visited  upon  the  poor 
fruit  growers.  In  some  districts  these 
burdens  bore  so  heavily  upon  the  farm- 
ers that  they  have  worked  their  or- 
chards over  from  shipping  to  drying 
and  canning  varieties  ;  in  other  locali- 
ties bankruptcy  stares  the  community 
in  the  face. 

Looking  Backward. — To  avert  these 
evils  efforts  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  unite  the  fruit  growers  in  co- 
operative movements,  with  the  object 
of  handling  their  product  themselves. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Union,  "died  abornin','' 
for  its  directors,  on  the  very  day  of  its 
organization,  employed  the  (at  that 
date)  largest  commission  house  in  the 
business  as  its  selling  agent  in  the 
East.  The  result  followed  which  any 
one  half  wise  could  have  foretold.  Then 
an  era  of  "independent"  co-operation 
followed,  during  which  each  little  ship- 
ping point  had  its  "co-operative  asso- 
ciation," which  flourished  for  a  short 
while  and  then  disappeared.  While 
these  co-operative  (?)  associations  were 
in  the  field  the  worst  effects  of  dis- 
jointed action  manifested  themselves. 
Each  station  on  the  lines  of  the  over- 
land railways  that  could  muster  carload 
lots  of  fruit  sent  its  little  argosy  east- 
ward and  sought  to  cut  the  market 
from  under  any  and  all  others  that 
were  there  before  them  in  the  business 
of  handling  our  California  fruits.  Did 
this  tend  to  make  prices  remunerative 
to  the  grower?  Echo  answers,  "Did 
it  ? "  The  worst  result  of  all  these 
years  of  mismanaged  shipments  is  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  at  the 
other  end,  and  also  of  the  large  com- 
mission firms  which  have  remained  in 
the  field  and  grown  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  fruit  grower,  that  the  latter  has 
no  rights  which  the  former  are  bound 
to  respect,  and  that  if  there  are  any 
rights  the  farmer  is  so  much  of  a 
"chump"  that  he  dare  not  maintain 
them. 

A  New  Richmond. — Now  enters  upon 
the  field  the  California  Fresh  Fruit  Ex- 
change, with  the  honest  ambition  to 
serve  the  fruit  grower  by  affording 
him  a  means  of  getting  his  fresh  fruit 
to  market  and  securing  an  honest  sale 
of  the  same  and  an  honest  accounting 
of  the  returns.  It  is  molded  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit 
Exchange,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  child  of 
that  parent.  One  of  its  chiefest  ob- 
jects is  to  unite  these  various  "  little" 
co  -  operative  associations  throughout 
the  State  under  one  control,  much  as 
the  several  States  of  our  Union  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Each  preserves  independ- 
ence locally,  but  none  has  any  say  as 
to  the  disposition  of  its  cars  when  once 
they  are  loaded.  By  reason  of  this 
provision  there  is  no  clash  of  the  fruit 
from  one  district  with  the  fruit  of  other 
sections,  and  the  tendency  is  to  hold  up 
the  Eastern  prices  and  not  to  break 
them  down.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  get  a  certain  specified  per- 
centage of  the  product,  but  such  fruit 


as  has  come  to  the  Exchange  has  been 
taken  care  of,  regardless  of  how  much 
more  there  was  to  be  handled  by  other 
agencies.  It  is,  of  course,  our  ambi- 
tion to  prove  so  worthy  that  the  grow- 
ers will  eventually  all,  or  nearly  all, 
come  under  the  shadow  of  our  wings. 
When  such  day  arrives,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  product  is  sold  through  the  Ex- 
change, there  will  be  prosperity  for  the 
fruit  grower  throughout  the  State. 

Last  Season's  Results. — Now,  as  to 
what  was  accomplished.  Local  asso- 
ciations were  formed  at  Newcastle, 
Penryn,  Loomis  and  Placerville,  but 
the  work  was  begun  so  late  that  there 
was  not  time  enough  in  which  to  per- 
fect the  plans  before  actual  shipments 
of  fruit  began,  so  that  at  Loomis  and 
Penryn  alone  were  the  effects  of  our 
work  shown  to  their  full  extent.  Our 
Exchange  was  not  incorporated  until 
May  1,  but  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  A.  R. 
Sprague  as  general  manager  we  were 
extremely  fortunate,  and  to  his  energy 
and  ability  we  owe  most  of  the  success 
of  the  season's  operations.  Affiliating, 
as  we  did,  with  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange,  we  were  able  to  em- 
ploy the  tried  and  experienced  agents 
of  that  Exchange,  and  found  ready  to 
our  hand  the  machinery  needed  for  the 
selling  of  our  shipments.  These  agents 
were  on  salary  and  worked  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  grower,  and  not  for  the 
filling  of  their  own  several  pockets. 
The  prices  obtained  were  in  nearly 
every  instance  higher  than  those  ob- 
tained by  our  competitors,  and  the 
average  returns  for  the  season  so  much 
better  that  those  who  stood  by  the  Ex- 
change from  the  opening  to  the  closing 
of  the  season  cannot  be  tempted  to 
desert  our  ranks. 

A  Dividend  to  Members. — A  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  Exchange  is  to  return 
to  the  membership  any  surplus  accru- 
ing faom  the  season's  business.  This 
year  these  benefits  were  confined  to 
Loomis  and  Penryn,  chiefly,  and  to 
Placerville  in  a  slight  measure.  The 
Exchange  sent  eastward  a  total  of  201 
full  cars  and  50  partial  carloads.  A 
gross  return  was  secured  of  $208,159.50, 
or  about  $1000  per  car. 

Prom  this  were  paid  to  grow- 
ers for  net  returns  $  97,566  06 

For  freight,  refrigeration  and 
all  expenses  of  shipping  and 
selling   102,869  06 

Total  $200,425  12 

Leaving  a  surplus  of   7,733  38 

Out  of  this  surplus  there  were  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Exchange,  and 
also  to  the  Loomis  local  association  a 
rebate  on  account  of  loading  charges 
and  profits  accruing  from  purchase  of 
material,  box  lumber,  paper,  nails, 
etc.,  of  about  $2900;  to  Penryn  local 
association  about  $800,  and  to  Placer- 
ville about  $80.  This  $3780  (in  the  na- 
ture of  a  dividend  to  our  members) 
represents  the  profits  on  about  110 
carloads  of  fruit  shipped  from  the  three 
points  above  named.  One  may  imag- 
ine from  these  figures  what  enormous 
sums  are  pocketed  by  the  regular  com- 
mission houses,  when  we  reflect  that 
they  have  handled  between  5000  and 
6000  carloads  each  year,  as  against  our 
225  cars.  Is  there  Dot  enough  reason 
right  here  for  abandoning  the  old 
methods  of  selling  your  fruit  and  at 
once  joining  the  California  Fresh  Fruit 
Exchange  ?  Checks  for  as  much  as 
$200  each  were  handed  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Loomis  local  associa- 
tion after  all  their  fruit  had  been  paid 
for,  these  checks  being  an  actual  divi- 
dend over  and  above  the  "net  pro- 
ceeds" of  their  fruit  shipped  through 
the  Exchange. 

No  losses  were  incurred  on  account 
of  bad  debts  or  dishonest  agents,  and 
the  California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange  at 
the  end  of  the  deciduous  fruit  season 
owed  not  a  single  dollar,  and  had  a 
large  sum  in  the  bank  to  its  credit.  It 
is  now  engaged  in  shipping  the 
oranges  of  northern  California  to  the 
Eastern  markets  in  connection  with 
the  Southern  California  Exchange,  and 
can  point  with  confidence  to  its 
achievements  the  past  season  as  an 
earnest  of  what  it  will  do  in  the  season 
of  1902.  T.  W.  Madeley, 

Sec.  California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


$5,000.00 

In  final  disposition  of  the  persistent  jugglery  of  names  by 
a  would-be  competitor  in  such  regard  we  offer  Five  Thousand 
Dollars  to  be  divided  in  equal  amounts  of  One  Thousand  Dollars 
each  between  the  State  Experiment  Stations  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Vermont,  Ohio  and  Cornell  University,  if  the 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  did  not  receive  the 
GRAND  PRIZE  at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION;  provided  the 
concern  which  has  indulged  in  so  much  unscrupulous  adver- 
tising in  this  connection  will  within  ten  days  deposit  a  similar 
amount,  to  be  used  in  like  manner,  with  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord, 
Chief  of  Dairy  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  if  the  De  Laval  machines  did  receive  such  an  award, — 
decision  in  the  matter  to  be  left  to  Major  Alvord,  who  was  in  Paris 
in  an  official  capacity  and  who  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the 


facts. 


TESTS  OF  SEPARATORS. 


It  being  agreed  and  a  part  of  the  understanding  that  such 
amounts  shall  be  used  by  the  various  Experiment  Stations  named 
in  the  conduct  and  publication  during  the  year  1902  of  thorough 
practical-use  tests  of  all  makes  of  CREAM  SEPARATORS  or 
other  creaming  devices  which  may  choose  to  enter  same. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company. 

New  York,  Jan.  2,  1902. 


$1,000.00 


We  offer  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  given  in  premiums 
on  Butter  at  the  next  Annual  Mooting  of  the  Vermont 
Dairymen's  Association  if  the  "Societe  Anonyme  Sepa- 
rator" did  not  exhibit  a  Radiator  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 1900;  and  provided  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co.  will 
give  the  same  amount  if  the  "Societe  Anonyme  Separa- 
tor "  did  exhibit  a  Radiator  there. 


$1,000.00 


We  offer  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  given  in  premiums 
on  Butter  at  the  same  meeting  as  stated  above  if  the 
Aktiebolaget  Separator  did  not  have  a  large  exhibit  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  and  did  not  distribute  circu- 
lars in  its  own  name;  and  provided  the  DeLaval  Co.  will 
give  the  same  amount  if  the  Aktiebolaget  Separator  did 
have  such  an  exhibit,  and  distributed  such  circulars. 


$1,000.00 


We  offer  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  given  as  above  if 
the  statements  given  below  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Separator  and  the  DeLaval  Separator  in  the  Model  Dairy 
at  the  Pan-American  are  not  stated  as  given  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Model  Dairy,  viz  : 

Average  of  tests  of  DeLaval  Separator,  .0172 
Average  of  tests  of  United  States  Separator,  .0138 
and  provided  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co.  will  give  the 
same  amount  if  those  statements  were  not  furnished  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Model  Dairy. 


VERMONT  FARM  M1CHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FILLS,  VT. 


BUFFALO   Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  In  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    YOUR    DEALER    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BBN1CIA,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES. 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth.     Agents  Everywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cnres  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring  the  Sheep. 


IF  VOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    MARKET    ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Educational. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

/VI  (III  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

8.   H.  TARR ,   Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Get  a  Job. 

Get  a  good  job  while  you  are  at  It. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  only 

A  DOLLAR  A  DAY. 

Just  as  well  earn  two.  three,  four,  five  or 
more  dollars.  We  can  show  you  the  way 
to  largely  increase  your  earning  power, 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  your  life.  Your 
years  are  few;  make  the  most  of  them.  We 
educate  you  by  mall  at  small  expense,  and 
bavin?  done  that  will  "get  the  job"  for  you 
if  you  can't  get  one  yourself.  Writ"  to  us 
to-day,  no  matter  wh-re  you  live.  We  are 
helping  thousands  of  people  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  we  will  he  p  you.  Address, 

The  Pacific  School  of  Correspondence, 
328  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARG AR , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  Scbool  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

$60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates, 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

•A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  tor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


W         lrruc  lor  new 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  SKR  HATLLKH,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


SHAW'S  IMPROVED 
Reversible  Gang  Plow. 


FEATURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THESE  PLOWS  ARE: 

OUR  PATENT  FRONT  CRANK  AXLE  AND  DRAFT  BAR  prevents 
clogging  with  trash  between  front  plow  and  furrow  wheel,  as  the  clear- 
ance space  is  much  greater. 

OUR  HITCH  is  made  of  a  heavy  rod,  running  from  draft  bar  back  to  cen- 
ter of  plow  frame,  which  holds  the  plow  perfectly  true  to  its  work.  It 
is  much  closer  than  on  the  old  stvle,  which  insures  lighter  draft. 

OUR  PATENT  ADJUSTING  LEVER  attached  to  front  crank  axles  en- 
ables the  driver  to  adjust  depth  of  plow  without  stopping  team. 

OUR  NEW  STYLE  PATENT  SHIFTING  LEVER  — Adjustment  made 
with  the  plow  in  motion;  most  convenient  and  effective  in  use. 

OUR  NEW  PATENT  REVERSIBLE  REAR  LEVER  is  adjustable  to 
either  the  land  or  furrow.  When  the  land  is  foul  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  lever  that  can  be  adjusted  to  make  the  wheel  run  in  a  furrow,  which 
prevents  clogging. 

—PATENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY— 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


s  r 


BLACKLEGIN E" 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  Quite   Ready  for  Use. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  cord  impregnated  with  the  vaccine.  Each 
dose  is  separate  and  applied  with  a  special  needle.  The  dose  is  hitched 
on  to  a  notch  in  the  needle  and  then  inserted  under  the  skin  at  the 
shoulder.  The  needle  is  provided  with  a  detachable  handle.  Vaccina- 
tion with  "Blacklegine"  is  as  rapid  and  easy  as  taking  a  stitch.  There  is 
no  dissolving,  or  mixing,  or  filtering  a  powder;  no  injecting  or  trouble  in 
measuring  doses;  no  expensive  syringe  outfit. 


BLACKLEGINE  OUTFIT,  SHOWING  NEEDLE  INSERTED  IN  HANDLE  AND 
DOSE  OP  VACCINE  ATTACHED    READY  FOR  VACCINATING. 

Prices:  "Single  Blacklegine"  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (ten 
doses),  $1.50;  No.  2  (twenty  doses),  $2.50;  No.  3  (fifty  doses),  $6.00. 
"Double  Blacklegine"  (for  choice  stock)  (first  lymph  and  second  lymph, 
applied  at  an  interval  of  eight  days),  $2.00  per  packet  of  ten  double 
doses.    Blacklegine  Outfit  (handle  and  two  needles),  50  cents. 

PAHTEITR  VACCINE  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


RELIABLE 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  C  AT  A  LOQUE  AND  PRICES. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN      j*  j* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfT." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.    Price  82.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,       :       330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 


Manufactured  by 
A  C00WRADT  &  SON , 

717  2d  St., Oakland,  Cal. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drornm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Dear,  Unselfish  Dan. 

'Most  every  one  that  know  our  Dan 
Agreed  he  was  the  kindest  man 
They  ever  see.    He  had  the  knack 
Of  takin'  on  his  own  broad  back 
The  burdens  an'  the  slaps  an'  pokes 
Belonged  by  right  to  other  folks. 
If  anyone  was  in  distress 
An'  went  to  Dan,  he'd  say:    "I  guess 
We'll  pull  you  out  all  right ;  let's  see, 
Suppose  you  leave  all  that  to  me." 

Was  nothin'  finer  than  the  way 
He  cared  for  poor  old  Uncle  Jay, 
Who  was  the  most  unlucky  han' 
For  havin'  trouble  with  his  Ian' 
'Bout  taxes,  or  the  early  spring 
Plowin',  or  some  other  thing 
That  plumb  upsot  the  poor  old  man. 
Then,  in  the  nick  o'  time,  our  Dan 
Steps  in,  and  says,  "  Oho  !  "  says  he, 
"Suppose  you  leave  all  that  to  me." 

It  got  to  be  that  Uncle  Jay 
He  couldn't  git  along  no  way 
Without  our  Dan,  an"  our  Dan  he 
Jest  cared  fur  him  unselfishly. 
An'  when  the  old  man  come  to  die 
Our  Dan,  o'  course,  was  right  close  by. 
Says  Uncle  Jay:    "  I'm  worrit,  Dan, 
"Bout  what's  to  come  of  all  my  lan' 
An'  all  my  money  out  at  loan, 
An'  in  the  bank,  when  I  am  gone." 
Then  Dan  he  ups  an'  says,  says  he  : 
"  Suppose  you  leave  all  that  to  me." 


A  Balanced  Ration. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  "I  want 
to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"All  right,  my  dear,"  responded 
Mr.  Carter. 

"  I  want  us  to  begin  our  housekeep- 
ing right,"  continued  the  lady.  "  From 
a  hygienic  standpoint,  I  mean.  Of 
course,  at  all  those  hotels,  we  could  not 
help  ourselves,  but  in  our  new  home 
we  can  live  as  we  please." 

"Well,  we  will,"  answered  Mr.  Car- 
ter. "The  plumbing  is  exposed,  the 
ventilation  is  all  right  and  everything 
in  the  house  is  according  to  the  most 
approved  hygienic  standard.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  live 
right." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  I  was  not  thinking 
of  the  house.    I  was  thinking  of  the 

diet." 

"Oh,  you'll  arrange  that  all  right, 
I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  cheerfully. 

"I  am  going  to  try  to,  but  you  must 
help,  too.  You  see,  John,  most 
people  waste  a  large  part  of  what  they 
spend  by  injudicious  purchases." 

"I  believe  that,"  agreed  Mr.  Carter 
heartily. 

"  Yes,"  went  on  Mrs.  Carter,  wax- 
ing eloquent,  for  this  was  her  particu- 
lar hobby;  "not  only  by  injudicious 
purchases,  but  by  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  knowledge  of  the  relative 
nutritive  qualities  of  various  food  prod- 
ucts, and  by  processes  of  cooking  and 
serving  which  very  much  reduce  the 
value  of  the  food.  I  want  us  to  live 
well,  enjoy  some  luxuries  and  save 
money  on  the  same  amount  that  most 
people  practically  throw  away. 

"You're  a  sensible  little  woman," 
and  Mr.  Carter  kissed  her;  "but  may 
I  ask  how  all  this  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  John,"  and  Mrs. 
Carter  smoothed  his  coat  sleeve  with  a 
satisfied  air,  "after  we  became  en- 
gaged I  took  a  regular  course  at  the 
cooking  school  and  graduated  with 
high  honors.  They  said  that  I  knew 
more  of  the  relative  value  of  foods  than 
any  graduate  they  had  ever  had." 

"  I  can  well  believe  that,"  answered 
the  new  husband  fondly. 

"So,"  went  on  the  wife,  shaking  her 
head  at  the  compliment,  "in  making 
out  my  dietary  for  the  week  I  know 
that  a  man's  rations  are  scientifically 
enough  when  they  contain  3500  calories 
a  day.  Therefore,  it  is  a  simple  arith- 
metical calculation  to  compute  how 
many  calories  are  necessary  for  the 
week  and  buy  the  food  accordingly,  so 
that  there  is  no  waste. 

"But  what  in  the  world  is  a  ca- 
lorie ?  " 

M  A  calorie  is  a  unit  of  heat  esti- 
mated necessary  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  pound  of  water  four  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  unit   of  energy- 


adopted  in  estimating  the  full  value  of 
food,"  responded  Mrs.  Carter  glibly. 

Mr.  Carter  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
still  looked  bewildered,  but  brightened 
visibly  as  the  idea  struck  him. 

"All  right,  my  dear.  You  go  ahead 
and  attend  to  the  calories.  I'll  eat 
them  if  they  are  good." 

"  And  you  won't  go  to  any  of  those 
horrid  places  down  town  for  lunch,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  Nellie  ;  not  if  you  have  calories 
at  home." 

"Now  promise,  John,"  pleaded  Mrs. 
Carter,  ignoring  the  ignorance  con- 
veyed in  his  remark.  "I  don't  want 
your  digestion  ruined,  so  promise  that 
you  will  eat  only  my  home  cooking." 

And  the  misguided  man  promised. 
So  the  Carters  began  their  housekeep- 
ing. 

"Nellie,"  said  Mr.  Carter,  some  few 
weeks  after  this.  "Do  you  know  that 
we  have  not  had  fried  potatoes  since  we 
have  been  keeping  house.  I  am  very 
fond  of  fried  potatoes  for  breakfast." 

"Fried  potatoes!"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Carter.  Well,  I  should  say  not.  1  They 
are  one  of  the  most  indigestible  things 
that  one  can  take  into  the  stomach." 

Mr.  Carter  felt  an  inward  protest 
rising,  but  stifled  it  as  he  remembered 
his  promise  to  stand  by  his  wife  on  the 
diet. 

"You  are  not  taking  any  of  that 
olive  oil,  John,"  continued  his  wife. 
"It  is  necessary  for  the  system  to  eat 
half  a  pound  of  butter  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  olive  oil  a  week.  You  don't 
do  either." 

"I  don't  like  olive  oil,  and  I  never 
did  eat  much  butter,"  returned  Mr. 
Carter,  patiently. 

"I  am  afraid  that  you  are  a  little 
inclined  to  self-indulgence,  John.  You 
must  break  that  up.  One  can,  if  one 
will  bring  one's  will  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Mr.  Carter  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork  and  opened  his  lips  to  reply.  One 
look  at  the  pretty  face  of  his  wife, 
however,  made  him  change  the  sarcas- 
tic remark  to  the  good-humered  one 
of: 

"Well,  perhaps  I  am.  I  will  be  a 
different  man,  I  expect,  after  I  have 
you  to  guide  me  for  a  while." 

Mrs.  Carter  nodded  acquiescently. 

"John,"  she  cried,  some  hours  later, 
"  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"Getting  a  drink,  my  love,"  re- 
turned John,  mildly,  pumping  a  bucket 
of  water  from  the  well. 

"But  you  must  not  drink  that  wa- 
ter ;  don't  you  know  that  is  full  of  bac- 
teria ?  " 

"Then  what  am  I  to  drink,  Nellie? 
I  can't  go  without  water  !  " 

"  Of  course  not.  Here  is  some  that 
I  have  boiled.  I  boil  all  the  water  that 
we  drink." 

"Phew!"  he  exclaimed  in  disgust. 
How  flat  it  tastes.  Is  that  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  water  ?  I  wondered 
why  it  tasted  so.  I'll  just  take  a  good 
drink  fresh  from  the  well." 

"Oh,  John,  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, tearfully,  "you  musn't.  Indeed 
you  mustn't.    It  is  full  of  bacteria." 

"I  guess  they  won't  hurt  me," 
laughed  John.  "I've  always  drank  it 
so." 

"Don't  do  it!  Please  don't,  John! 
For  my  sake,"  pleaded  the  wife.  "It 
is  so  dangerous." 

"Well,  put  some  ice  in  this  then,  and 
I  won't."  He  was  a  new  husband,  re- 
member. 

"  Ice  !  Why,  what  would  be  the  use 
of  boiling  it  if  we  were  to  put  ice  in  it  ? 
Ice  is  full  of  microbes." 

Mr.  Carter  drank  the  boiled  water 
in  silence,  and  then  went  into  the 
house,  and  read  the  paper  until  dinner 
was  ready. 

"What  cut  of  beef  is  this?"  he 
asked,  as  he  prepared  to  carve  the 
meat.    "  It  doesn't  look  like  a  roast." 

"  It  isn't.  It's  the  neck.  I  find  that 
I  can  get  more  food  value  for  less 
money  from  the  neck  than  from  the 
rib.  For  instance,  10  cents'  worth  of 
the  neck  of  beef  will  give  me  .36  of 
a  pound  of  protein  and  1825  calories  ; 
whereas,  the  same  amount  spent  for 
the  rib  will  yield  only  .13  of  a  pound  of 
portein,  and  1449  calories." 

Mr.  Carter  groaned.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  dinners  of  soup,  roast 
with  all  the  accessories,  salad  and  a 


corresponding  dessert.  The  rigid  re- 
gime of  Mrs.  Carter,  while  it  might  be 
hygiene,  was  far  from  satisfying.  In 
fact,  a  feeling  of  goneness  was  begin- 
ing  to  be  his  chronic  condition. 

"Then,"  went  on  Mrs.  Carter,  not 
noticing  the  groan,  "I  add  potatoes, 
bread  and  fruit  for  the  carbohydrates, 
and  we  have  a  meal  perfect  in  food 
value,  containing  protein,  fat,  starch 
and  sugar.  All  for  the  same  money 
that  a  roast  would  have  cost  us,"  she 
wound  up  triumphantly. 

"Well,  for  to-morrow,"  said  Carter, 
"let's  have  roast  pork  with  potatoes, 
and  cherry  pie." 

Mrs.  Carter  stared  at  him  a 
moment,  and  then  said  pityingly : 
"John,  you  are  as  ignorant  as  most 
people  concerning  food  values.  It 
won't  do,  my  dear." 

"But  why  won't  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Carter,  a  little  savagely.    "I  like  it." 

"You  promised  me,  John,  that  you 
would  stand  by  me  in  this.  I  think 
that  you  ought  to  when  it  is  as  much  for 
your  good  as  it  is  mine.  Roast  pork 
and  potatoes  contain  five  times  as  much 
carbon  as  you  need.  It  would  make 
you  go  at  double  speed  at  the  expense 
of  your  nerves  and  tissues.  As  for 
cherry  pie," — she  made  an  expressive 
gesture,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  men- 
tioning, and  continued — "you  will  soon 
get  over  the  yearnings  of  falsely  edu- 
cated appetite,  and  then  you  will  be  all 
right.  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  been 
improperly  brought  up,  John." 

Mr.  Carter  glared  at  her  angrily, 
and  threw  down  his  knife  and  fork  with 
a  bang. 

"  If  you  mean,  madam,  in  regard  to 
calories,  proteins  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
yes,  I  was." 

"Oh,  John  !"  Mrs.  Carter  rose  from 
the  table  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  "You  are  c-cruel  when  you 
know  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can." 

What  could  he  do  !  He  had  not  been 
married  long,  and  was  not  proof 
against  her  tears.  He  arose  from  the 
table,  took  her  in  his  arms,  begged  for- 
giveness and  promised  to  eat  anything 
and  everything  she  would  give  him, 
if  only  she  would  smile.  They  made 
up,  of  course,  and  Carter  bore  himself 
heroically  for  six  months  through  a 
dietary  that  tabooed  pie  and  was  ar- 
ranged according  to  food  values.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  found  that  he 
had  grown  thin  and  pale.  His  ap- 
petite had  left  him  entirely,  and  sev- 
eral times  he  caught  himself  reckoning 
up  the  per  cent  of  protein  and  number 
of  calories  contained  in  the  pieces  of 
meat  which  hung  temptingly  in  front  of 
the  butcher's.  He  stopped  drinking 
water  away  from  home,  and  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  bacteria. 

"See  here,  Carter,"  said  a  friend, 
meeting  him  one  day  on  the  street, 
what's  the  matter  ?  You  look  like  a 
shadow." 

"I  don't  know.  Just  a  fancy,"  re- 
turned Carter,  too  loyal  to  his  wife  to 
tell  the  cause. 

Carter  went  home  feverish.  Much 
to  his  wife's  alarm  he  did  not  eat 
a  mouthful  for  supper.  Finally  he 
went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep.  While  he 
slept  he  dreamed  he  was  in  an  immense 
dining-room.  Great  roasts  of  beef  and 
pork  flanked  by  steaming  vegetables 
loaded  the  tables.  Pies  of  mince  and 
cherry  were  on  the  buffets;  fruits, 
salads,  water  with  huge  chunks  of  ice 
floating  in  it;  milk,  cooled  also  by  ice; 
everything  that  would  appeal  to  the 
palate  was  there  in  tempting  array. 

Carter's  mouth  watered;  but  alas  ! 
when  he  approached  the  meats  pro- 
teins and  calories  appeared  to  rise 
from  them.  Carbohydrates  reared 
great  heads  from  fruits  and  veg- 
etables ;  bacilli  jeered  at  him  in  the  ice 
water  ;  microbes  looked  stealthily  out 
from  the  milk.  A  feeling  of  fierce 
anger  seized  hold  of  him.  Was  he  to 
starve  because  of  these  creatures  ? 
Well,  let  them  do  their  worst.  A 
drink  he  would  have  in  spite  of  them. 
Catching  up  a  cup,  he  started  for  the 
water.  Instantly  bacilli,  microbes 
and  bacteria  surrounded  him.  With 
beating  heart  he  walked  boldly  among 
them.  Suddenly  an  enormous  bacillus 
that  he  had  not  seen  before  started  to- 
ward him.  Affrighted,  he  dropped  his 
cup,  and  tried  to  run ;  but  the  mon- 
ster was  upon  him  before  he  could  take 


a  step.  Its  huge  body  covered  him; 
its  hot  breath  was  upon  his  face  ;  its 
fangs  were  creeping  closer  and  closer 
to  his  throat,  when — Carter  gave  a 
shriek  and  sprang  from  the  bed. 

"Why,  John  !  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Carter,  sitting  up. 

"  Matter  !  "  growled  Carter,  picking 
himself  up  from  the  floor,  whpre  he  had 
landed.  "Matter  enough,  I  tell  you. 
To-morrow  begins  a  new  state  of  things 
in  this  house.  I'm  going  to  live  de- 
cently if  I  have  to  eat  all  the  bacteria 
in  the  world.  Calories  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  have  got  to  go.  They  have 
had  their  innings.  Now  comes  mine. 
Do  you  hear,  Nellie  ?  " 

"Yes,  John,"  replied  Mrs.  Carter, 
meekly ;  she  had  been  married  long 
enough  to  know  that  when  Carter  used 
that  tone  things  must  go  his  way. 

The  next  day  at  dinner  the  following 
was  the  bill  of  fare  : 

Soup. 

Roast  pork  with  potatoos.    Apple  sauce. 
Onions,  beans,  tomatoes,  peas,  corn. 
Cherry,  mince,  apple  pie. 
Ice  Water. 

And  Carter  was  happy. 


Suggestions  as  to  Eating. 

You  should  avoid  eating  immediately 
after  a  strong  corporal  or  mental  ex- 
ertion, says  the  Kneipp  Water  Cure 
Monthly.  You  may  thereby  interfere 
considerably  with  your  digestive  appa- 
ratus. Strong  emotions,  fear,  excite- 
ment, sorrow  and  fright  prevent  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  abstain  from 
eating  immediately  after  any  such 
eccurrence. 

After  your  meal  you  should  avoid  any 
strong  corporal  exertion  and  also  ab- 
stain from  any  mental  strain. 

It  is  very  advisable  to  have  a  short 
after-dinner  nap,  if  possible.  A 
healthy  person  always  has  an  inclina- 
tion to  close  his  eyes  and  sleep  a  little 
after  dinner,  writes  Dr.  Weil,  and  if 
you  observe  the  dumb  animals  they  do 
the  same. 

But  this  after-dinner  nap  should  not 
be  extended  too  long — never  longer 
than  an  hour— otherwise,  instead  of 
being  refreshed  thereby,  one  will  be 
tired  and  lazy. 

To  persons  who  suffer  from  stomach 
complaints  and  disorders,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  take  an  afternoon  nap.  They 
generally,  if  they  have  indulged  in  an 
I  after-dinner  nap,  feel  out  of  sorts,  and 
[  are  bad  -  tempered  in  consequence. 
These  sufferers  should  always  remem- 
ber the  old,  well-known  saying  : 

After  dinner,  as  a  rule,  stand  still, 

Or  walk  a  thousand  paces  at  your  will. 

To  these  patients,  however,  a  short 
nap  before  dinner  is  very  advisable. 
I  It  is  of  utmost  importance  not  to  re- 
tire to  bed  immediately  after  supper. 
At  least  two  to  three  hours  should 
elapse  before  going  to  bed.  The  more 
copious  the  last  meal,  the  longer  time 
one  should  wait  before  retiring. 

Never  compel  or  force  any  one  to 
eat.  There  is  no  food  in  the  whole 
world  which  is  just  as  tasteful  to  every- 
body or  that  will  agree  equally  well 
with  every  one. 

With  children  the  following  rule 
should  be  observed  :  Never  force  a 
child  to  fill  its  stomach  or  satisfy  its 
hunger  with  any  food  which  it  dislikes, 
but  only  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
get  the  child  gradually  used  to  the  food 
in  question. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  child  should  eat  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  food,  but  a  little  will  do. 

The  old  saying,  "  The  child  should  eat 
that  which  comes  upon  the  table," 
should  be  altered  thus  :  Let  the  child 
taste  of  everything  which  comes  upon 
the  table,  but  let  it  satisfy  its  hunger 
with  the  food  which  it  likes. 


Mrs.  Noozy — I  think  it's  the  most  ri- 
diculous thing  to  call  that  man  in  the 
bank  a  "  teller." 

Mrs.  Chumm — Why  ? 

Mrs.  Noozy  —  Because  they  simply 
won't  tell  at  all.  I  asked  one  to-day 
how  much  my  husband  had  on  deposit 
there,  and  he  just  laughed. — Philadel- 
phia Press. 
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Presidential  Poetry. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  schools  has  arranged  a  jingle  on 
the  Presidents  which  runs  as  follows: 

First,  stands  the  lofty  Washington, 
That  noble,  great  immortal  one. 
The  elder  Adams  next  we  see, 
And  Jefferson  makes  the  number  three. 
Then  Madison  is  fourth  you  know, 
The  fifth  one  on  the  list,  Monroe. 
The  sixth,  and  Adams  comes  again, 
With  Jackson  seventh  in  the  train. 
Van  Buren  eighth  falls  into  line, 
And  Harrison  makes  the  number  nine. 
His  death  gives  Tyler,  tenth,  a  turn, 
While  Polk's  the  eleventh,  as  we  learn. 
Death  comes  to  Taylor,  twelfth  in  race, 
And  Fillmore  takes  the  empty  place. 
The  fourteenth,  Pierce,  is  next  elected, 
Buchanan,  as  fifteenth  chief  selected. 
In  war  time  Lincoln  rules  the  nation, 
And,  sixteenth,  holds  this  highest  station; 
But,  lo  !  the  hero's  stricken  dead, 
And  Johnson,  seventeenth,  serves  instead. 
The  eighteenth,  then,  is  Grant,  you  know, 
And  nineteenth,  Hayes  from  Ohio, 
Then  comes  another  Buckeye  son, 
Garfield,  the  second  martyred  one, 
Whose  term  was  filled  by  Arthur  through, 
When  Cleveland  comes  as  twenty-two. 
After  Harrison  as  twenty-third 
Cleveland  once  again  is  heard. 
As  twenty-fifth,  McKinley  great, 
The  third  to  share  the  martyr's  fate. 
As,  twenty-sixth,  while  grief  is  felt, 
We  hail  the  gallant  Roosevelt. 


The  Curious  Small  Boy. 

One  morning  recently  a  lady  accom- 
panied by  her  son,  a  very  small  boy, 
boarded  a  car.  The  woman  bore  a 
careworn  expression,  and  many  of  the 
rapid-fire  questions  asked  her  by  the 
boy  were  either  unheeded  or  answered 
by  unconscious  sighs. 

"  Ma,"  said  the  boy,  "  that  man's  like 
a  baby,  ain't  he  ?  "  pointing  to  a  bald- 
headed  man  sitting  in  front  of  them. 

"Hush!" 

"Why  must  I  hush  ?  " 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence: 
"Ma,  what's  the  matter  with  that 
man's  head  ?  " 

"  Hush  I  tell  you.    He's  bald." 

"What's  bald  ?" 

"  His  head  hasn't  any  hair  on  it." 

"  Did  it  come  off?" 

"  I  guess  so." 

"Will  mine  come  off  ?  " 

"Some  time,  maybe." 

"  Then  I'll  be  bald,  won't  I  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Will  you  care  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  so  many  questions." 

After  another  silence  the  boy  ex- 
claimed: "Look  at  that  fly  on  that 
man's  head  ! " 

"  If  you  don't  hush  I'll  whip  you  when 
I  get  home." 

"Look!  there's  another  fly.  Look 
at  'em  fight;  look  at  'em  !  " 

"Madam,"  said  the  man,  putting 
aside  a  newspaper  and  looking  around, 
"  what's  the  matter  with  that  young 
hyena  ?  " 

The  woman  blushed,  stammered  out 
something  and  attempted  to  smooth 
back  the  boy's  hair.  The  fat  girl  in 
the  next  seat  was  getting  dangerously 
red  in  the  face. 

"One  fly,  two  flies,  three  flies"  said 
the  boy,  and  then  he  turned  to  see  what 
was  ailing  the  fat  girl. 

"Here,  you  young  hedgehog,"  said 
the  bald-headed  man,  "if  you  don't  shut 
up  I'll  have  the  conductor  put  you  off." 

The  poor  woman  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do,  boxed  the  boy's  ears,  and 
then  gave  him  an  orange  to  stop  his 
tears. 

"Ma,  have  I  got  red  marks  on  my 
head  ?  " 

"I'll  whip  you  again  if  you  don't 
hush." 

"  Mister,"  said  the  boy,  after  a  short 
silence,  "does  it  hurt  to  be  bald- 
headed  ?  " 

"My  boy,"  said  the  man,  "if  you'll 
keep  quiet  I'll  give  you  a  quarter." 

The  boy  promised  and  the  money  was 
paid  over. 

The  man  took  up  his  paper  and  re- 
sumed his  reading. 

"This  is  my  bald-headed  money," 
said  the  boy.  "When  I  get  bald- 
headed  I'm  going  to  give  boys  money. 
Mister,  have  all  bald-headed  men  got 
money  ?  " 

The  annoyed  man  threw  down  his 
paper,  arose  and  exclaimed:  "Madam, 


hereafter  when  you  ride  in  the  cars 
leave  that  young  gorilla  at  home  or 
muzzle  him.  I  always  thought  that  the 
old  prophet  was  very  cruel  for  calling 
the  bears  to  kill  the  children  for  mak- 
ing sport  of  his  head,  but  I  am  now 
forced  to  admit  that  he  did  a  Christian 
act.  If  your  boy  had  been  in  the  crowd 
he  would  have  died  first.  If  I  can't 
find  another  seat  in  this  car  I'll  take 
the  next  one.    Good  day,  ma'am  !  " 

"  The  bald-headed  man  is  gone,"  said 
the  boy,  and  as  the  woman  leaned  back 
a  tired  sigh  escaped  her  lips.  —  St. 
Louis  Republic. 


Correcting  the  Clock. 

W.  S.  Harwood  tells  in  the  January 
St.  Nicholas  what  pains  are  taken  to 
keep  observatory  clocks  in  time  with 
the  stars. 

The  clock  was  set  the  night  before 
by  a  star  when  it  crossed  the  merid- 
ian ;  but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it 
may  have  lost  or  gained  the  fraction  of 
a  second.  The  observer  at  the  eye 
piece  of  the  telescope  watches  the  on- 
coming star  with  the  very  closest  atten- 
tion. The  instant  it  comes  into  his  field 
of  vision,  just  as  it  begins  crawling 
across  the  wires,  he  gives  a  squeeze  to 
the  telegraphic  key.  At  the  moment 
of  this  squeeze  the  fountain  pen,  at- 
tached to  the  key  by  the  wire,  gives  a 
tiny  jump  and  makes  a  slight  bending 
in  the  line.  As  the  star  crosses  each 
wire  the  observer  presses  the  key,  so 
that  there  are  eleven  indentations 
made  as  the  star  crosses  the  field  and 
passes  out  of  sight  on  its  celestial  way. 
It  has  not  been  stopped  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  in  its  journey  through  space, 
but  the  observer  has  timed  it  in  transit, 
and,  no  matter  how  fast  it  has  been 
fleeing  through  the  heavens,  it  has  yet 
been  closely  watched  by  the  man  at  the 
telescope  until  he  could  record  its 
movements.  As  the  star  passed  the 
sixth  wire  the  pressure  for  that  line, 
its  meridian  line,  registered  the  precise 
fraction  of  a  second  at  which  the  star 
crosses  the  line.  Then,  as  the  clock 
has  been  marking  its  own  time  off  on 
the  cylinder  second  by  second,  the  ob- 
server compares  the  time  the  clock 
has  been  making  with  the  indentation 
the  instrument  recorded  as  the  star 
crossed  the  meridian.  Thus  he  can  tell 
to  the  fractional  part  of  a  second  the 
gain  or  loss  in  the  time  of  the  clock, 
and  it  is  readjusted,  or  "set,"  as  we 
say,  to  the  unvarying  time  of  the  star. 


The  Three  Ages  of  the  West. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  says  Emer- 
son Hough  in  the  January  Century, 
potatoes  were  so  high  in  price  in  cer- 
tain towns  of  the  Rocky  mountains  that 
the  merchants  handling  them  often  re- 
served the  right  to  retain  the  peelings, 
which,  in  turn,  were  sold  for  planting 
purposes,  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes  thus 
having  a  considerable  commercial 
value,  obviously  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  nearest  railroad  or 
steamboat  line.  This  situation  could 
not  endure  forever.  There  must  come 
a  day  when  we  could  afford  to  throw 
away  our  peelings,  and  throw  them 
away  cut  thick  and  carelessly.  Equally 
true  is  it  that  the  time  is  coming  in 
America  when  we  shall  gather  up  our 
potato  peelings  and  cherish  them. 
There  you  have  the  three  ages  of  the 
West. 

Another  instance  of  changed  stand- 
ards in  the  West  may  be  seen  in  the 
revolution  as  to  petty  prices.  Up  to 
twenty  years  ago,  in  most  Rocky  moun- 
tain communities,  the  quarter  dollar 
was  the  smallest  coin  in  circulation. 
With  the  railroads  came  the  dime,  the 
nickel,  and  at  last  the  penny;  but  they 
came  to  a  West  that  was  no  more. 


Hewitt — I  believe  that  the  office 
should  seek  the  man,  not  the  man  the 
office. 

Jewett — So  do  I;  I  live  in  a  country 
town  where  there's  no  rural  delivery. — 
Judge.  

"  Wouldn't  we  be  surprised  if  we 
could  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  others  would  be  sur- 
prised, too,  if  they  could  see  us  as  we 
see  ourselves." — Philadelphia  Press. 


From  "  Paracelsus." 

Truth  is  within  ourselves;  it  takes  no 
rise 

From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may 
believe. 

There  is  an  inmost  center  in  us  all, 
Where  truth  abides  in  fullness;   *  * 
*   *    *    and  to  know 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  es- 
cape 

Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without.    Watch  nar- 
rowly 

The  demonstration  of  a  truth,  its  birth, 
And  you  trace  back  the  influence  to  its 
spring 

And  source  within  us,  where  broods  a 

radiance  vast, 
To  be  elicited  ray  by  ray,  as  chance  shall 

favor.  — Robert  Browning. 


A  youth  went  forth  to  serenade 

The  lady  he  loved  best; 
And  by  her  house  at  evening, 

When  the  sun  had  gone  to  rest, 
He  warbled  until  daylight, 

And  would  have  warbled  more, 
But  morning  light  disclosed  the  sign 

"For  Rent  "  upon  the  door. 


Auntie — Do  you  like  school,  Tommy  ? 

Tommy — I  like  Sunday  school  best. 

Auntie — That's  a  good  little  boy. 
And  why  do  you  like  Sunday  school 
best  ? 

Tommy — 'Cause  it  only  comes  once  a 
week. — The  Australasian. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Creamed  Corn.  —  Open  a  can  of 
sweet  corn  and  pour  the  contents  in 
the  blazer,  place  it  over  the  lamp,  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  little 
white  pepper  and  one  cup  of  milk;  cook 
five  minutes;  mix  one-half  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  stir  into  the  corn,  add  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  salt;  cook  three 
minutes  and  serve. 

Creamed  Oysters. — To  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  butter  melted  in  a  saucepan 
add  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Cook  a  few  moments  and  stir  in  gradu- 
ually  one  cupful  of  hot  milk.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Wash  and  care- 
fully pick  over  one  pint  of  oysters,  boil 
them  in  their  own  liquor,  then  drain  and 
add  to  the  cream.  If  necessary,  thin 
with  a  little  strained  oyster  liquor. 

Tomato  Soup. — Boil  one  can  of  toma- 
toes fifteen  minutes  with  one  bay  leaf, 
one  stalk  celery,  and  half  a  small  onion. 
Strain,  and  add  one  quart  of  stock,  and 
bring  again  to  boiling  point.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  one  tablespoon 
sugar.  Just  before  serving  stir  in  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  soda.  If  desired  the 
soup  may  be  thickened  by  stirring  in 
one  tablespoon  flour  rubbed  smooth 
with  one  tablespoon  butter  before  add- 
ing the  soda. 

Cocoanut  Pie.— One  cup  of  freshly 
grated  cocoanut,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
three  eggs,  half  a  lemon,  juice  and 
grated  rind,  one-half  cup  of  cream,  one- 
half  cup  of  butter  and  one-half  cup  of 
cocoanut  milk.  Beat  butter  and  sugar 
to  a  cream,  add  other  ingredients,  the 
yolks  of  eggs  beaten  very  light  with  the 
cream,  the  lemon  juice  and  rind,  and 
lastly  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth.  Line  a  dish  with  puff  paste, 
pour  the  mixture  in  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Soft  Nougat. — Beat  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  to  a  very  stiff  froth;  pour 
into  them,  beating  all  the  while,  one 
pound  of  hot.  strained  honey.  Then  add 
slowly  one  pound  of  sugar  that  has 
been  boiled  with  half  a  cupful  of  water 
until,  when  dropped  into  cold  water, 
breaks  apart  in  the  fingers.  Add  one 
pound  of  sugar  that  has  been  boiled  ac- 
cording to  directions  for  glaced  fruit. 
Add  one  pound  of  blanched  almonds, 
and  pour  at  once  into  shallow  pans  that 
have  been  lined  with  rice  paper.  Cover 
the  top  with  rice  paper,  and  cut  into 
strips  the  width  of  the  pan  and  one 
inch  wide.  It  requires  two  people  to 
make  soft  nougat. 

Chicken  a  la  Newburg. — Cut  the 
meat  of  a  cold  boiled  fowl  in  fine  pieces. 
Melt  together  one  tablespoonful  flour 
and  one  tablespoonful  butter.    Add  one 
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pint  good  stock  (made  from  bones  of 
chicken)  and  boil  a  few  minutes  with 
two  slices  lemon  peel,  a  morsel  of  mace, 
and  a  wine  glass  sherry  or  white  wine. 
Strain  and  pour  it  over  the  chicken. 
Let  all  heat  together.  When  hot  re- 
move the  chicken  to  a  hot  dish  and 
thicken  the  gravy  with  one  egg  beaten 
up  with  one  wine  glass  cream.  Heat 
once  more,  but  do  not  boil  after  adding 
the  cream.  Pour  over  the  chicken  and 
serve  hot.  

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  raw  potato  is  an  excellent  cleanser. 
It  will  remove  stains  from  the  hands, 
and  also  from  woolen  materials. 

A  candle  may  be  made  to  fit  into  any 
candlestick  if  it  be  dipped  in  very  hot 
water.  This  will  so  soften  the  wax  that 
it  may  be  easily  pushed  into  a  candle- 
stick which  would  otherwise  be  too 
small  for  it,  and  it  will  be  neatly  and 
firmly  fixed  there. 

An  easy  way  to  clean  knives  is  to 
use  a  small  piece  of  old  brussels  carpet, 
sprinkled  well  with  either  bath  brick 
or  emery  powder,  and  slightly  moist- 
ened with  methylated  spirit.  Double 
over  and  rub  the  knives  backward  and 
forward,  using  the  left  hand  to  steady 
the  carpet. 

An  attractive  way  to  serve  bananas 
is  to  cut  four  or  five  of  them  into  the 
thinnest  slices  possible  and  pour  over 
them  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Add 
three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and 
set  away  in  a  cool  place  for  an  hour. 
Then  add  two  cupfuls  of  ice  water  and 
a  little  of  the  lemon  peel  and  freeze  in 
an  ice  cream  freezer. 

Rice  stuffing  for  roast  chicken  or 
turkey  is  recommended  as  preferable 
to  the  usual  breadcrumbs.  To  prepare 
it,  brown  one  chopped  onion  in  a  table- 
spoonful of  butter  and  mix  with  it  four 
cupfuls  of  cold  boiled  rice  and  one  cup- 
ful of  breadcrumbs  that  have  been 
moistened  in  one  cupful  of  milk.  Sea- 
son with  sage,  parsley  or  other  sweet 
herbs  as  desired.  Add  half  a  pound  of 
sausage  meat  or  finely  chopped  salt 
pork  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

The  real  Waldorf  salad  is  made  as 
follows  :  Pare  and  core  two  large,  tart 
apples  and  cut  into  dice  half  an  inch 
square  ;  cut  up  an  equal  quantity  of 
blanched,  crisp  celery  and  mix  with 
the  apples  ;  add  a  little  salt,  sprinkle 
lightly  with  French  dressing  and  then 
mix  with  mayonnaise.  Do  not  let  stand, 
but  serve  at  once  in  cups  formed  of 
crisp  lettuce  leaves.  Chopped  English 
walnuts  may  be  added  to  this  salad,  or 
make  a  salad  of  equal  quantities  of  or- 
ange dice,  nuts  and  celery  and  serve  in 
the  same  way. 

Fruit  stains  on  linen  can,  if  attended 
to  at  once,  be  removed  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  through.  If  they  have  dried, 
dip  them  before  washing  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  and  water.  Leave 
them  in  this,  rubbing  often  to  see  if  the 
stain  has  gone,  then  rinse  in  several 
lots  of  water.  The  best  plan  is  to  buy 
half  a  pound  of  chloride  of  lime,  put  it 
into  a  bottle  with  a  pint  of  water,  and, 
when  needed,  add  one  pint  of  water  to 
each  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture,  add- 
ing a  little  more  if  the  stains  will  not 
come  out.  Lime  has  to  be  carefully 
used  or  it  will  burn  holes. 
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Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

6reatest  Step  Ever  Made  In  Ad- 
vanced Cream  Separator 
Construction. 

If  cost  more.are  worth  double, 
for  they  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best 
competing  separator  to  pay  i 
fully  6  per  cent  interest  on 
whole  in  - 1  cost  of  machine. 

We  Absolutely  Warrant  It  and  Give 
Free  Trial  to  Prove  It.  1 

Also  very  light  running.a  000  Jb.  machine 
turning  easier  than  other  300  lb  machines. 
No  disks  to  bother  with  and  get  out  of 
order.   No  complications. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  all  different 
separators, send  us  fora  copy  of 'TheSep- 
arator."  conlainingan  expert  opinion  on 
them,  together  with  free  Catalog  No.  131. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago.  III.  West  Chester.  Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL 


SCIENCE. 


Scientific  Agriculture  in  the  Philippines. 

As  a  neighbor  of  ours,  as  a  relative 
by  marriage,  we  take  peculiar  interest 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  agricul- 
ture which  is  to  be  developed  there. 
We  believe  Californians  generally  are 
moved  by  this  sentiment,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  read  what  Uncle  Samuel  pro- 
poses to  do  for  this  new  daughter-in- 
law  in  the  way  of  improving  her  trous- 
seau, which  was  somewhat  scanty  when 
she  came  into  the  family.  We  find  a 
very  interesting  account  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  : 

A  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. — 
Possibly  the  widest  field  ever  opened 
to  an  officer  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment has  been  assigned  to  Prof. 
F.  Lamson-Scribner,  at  present  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  agrostology.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1  next  he  will  sail  with  his  family 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  and  will  there 
establish  a  complete  bureau  of  agricul- 
ture to  investigate  present  agricultural 
conditions  in  the  archipelago,  to  dis- 
seminate knowledge  of  advanced  agri- 
cultural methods  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  to  their  fullest  possible 
extent  of  the  practically  unlimited 
agricultural  opportunities  of  the  isl- 
ands. With  agriculture  in  the  Philip- 
pines conducted  along  modern  lines,  it 
is  believed  the  United  States  can  grow 
in  its  own  soil  every  vegetable  product 
now  used  in  the  world. 

Prof.  Scribner's  appointment  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  recently 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  United 
States  Philippine  commission.  That 
legislation  created,  "under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  an  insular  bureau 
of  agriculture,  which  shall  conduct  in- 
vestigations and  disseminate  useful  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, the  methods  of  cultivation  at 
present  in  vogue  and  their  improve- 
ment, the  practicability  of  introducing 
new  and  valuable  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  introduction  of  new  domesti- 
cated animals  and  the  improvement  of 
the  breeds  of  domesticated  animals  now 
found  in  the  islands,  and  shall  in  gen- 
eral seek  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
archipelago."  The  territorial  field  of 
the  new  bureau  is  to  include  "  the  gov- 
ernment farms  at  Magalang,  in  the 
province  of  Pampagma,  and  at  La 
Carlota,  in  the  province  of  Western 
Negros,  and  the  government  agricul- 
tural stations  in  the  provinces  of  Iloilo, 
Cebu,  Isabela,  IUocos  and  Albay." 

Unlimited  Agricultural  Possibili- 
ties.— "The  territory  included  in  that 
assignment,"  said  Prof.  Scribner  re- 
cently, "is  practically  unlimited  in  its 
agricultural  possibilities.  It  will  pro- 
duce everything  known  to  temperate 
climates,  approximately  everything 
known  to  the  tropics,  and  several 
articles  of  food  and  industrial  use  not 
grown  in  any  section  of  the  United 
States.  Just  the  mere  enumeration  of 
the  products  now  grown  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  an  apparently  endless  task. 
As  an  indication  merely,  a  man  can  de- 
vote his  farm  to  lemons,  Indian  corn, 
cocoa,  sugar,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish 
potatoes,  120  kinds  of  rice,  wheat,  cof- 


fee, bananas,  mangoes,  tea,  grapes, 
figs,  mulberries,  eucalyptus,  apples, 
peas,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  ber- 
ries of  a  thousand  varieties,  vegetable 
seeds,  and  about  anything  else  you 
happen  to  think  of. 

"  Several  of  those  vegetable  growths 
should  receive  some  attention.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  good  coffee — 
very  good  coffee — produced  now.  It 
may  be  that  others  can  be  developed. 
Of  the  three  now  grown,  one  is  a  native 
product  and  has  a  very  fine  flavor.  Tea 
of  nearly  every  known  grade  is  already 
cultivated.  Over  thirty  tons  of  sugar 
— not  cane,  but  sugar — are  grown  to 
the  acre,  and  the  Philippine  sugar 
plantation  produces  three  crops  a  year. 
Alfalfa  will  grow  six  crops  to  the  year. 
With  the  soil  properly  fertilized,  no  one 
can  tell  how  much  these  islands  can 
produce  of  these  commodities.  Forage 
is  one  of  the  present  problems  of  the 
Philippine  government.  It  should  be 
very  easy  to  solve  when  modern  meth- 
ods are  applied  to  the  production  of 
fodder.  I  have  here  on  my  desk  from 
the  National  Museum  a  collection  of 
over  eighty  grasses  now  growing  there. 
As  a  general  proposition,  almost  any 
grass  is  good  for  fodder.  The  uplands 
are  all  covered  with  grasses  and  are 
said  to  be  equal  as  grazing  tracts  to 
any  in  the  world. 

A  Forecast  of  Future  Prosperity. 
— "One  region  in  the  islands,  not  more 
than  135  miles  north  of  Manila,  has  an 
elevation  of  5000  feet,  a  temperature 
which  never  exceeds  78°  nor  falls  below 
45°,  and  can  grow  every  product  of  the 
temperate  regions.  There  are  abund- 
ant lowlands  for  the  growth  of  lowland 
rice  and  plenty  of  ground  suitable  for 
the  production  of  upland  rice.  Indigo 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  ex- 
port products.  I've  no  doubt  but  that 
the  coffee  and  tea  industries  will  thrive, 
although  overdevotion  to  sugar  has 
temporarily  eclipsed  them.  The  oppor- 
tunities open  to  the  Philippine  farmer, 
when  once  he  has  progressed  beyond 
the  stage  of  the  wooden  plow,  are 
almost  unlimited,  I  think." 

According  to  the  creative  act,  Prof. 
Scribner  is  to  "submit  to  the  Philip- 
pine commission  a  plan  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  bureau,  framed  as  nearly 
as  may  be  after  the  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  with  such  variations  as 
may  be  required  by  the  different  condi- 
tions in  the  two  countries  and  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  "providing  for  the 
establishment  of  government  laborato- 
ries in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  shall 
have  general  supervision  and  control 
over  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  shall 
appoint  its  subordinate  officers  and  em- 
ployes, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  Act  and  of  Act  25.  He 
shall  discharge  all  such  other  duties  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  bureau 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior." 

Secretary  Root  made  his  selection 
after  consulation  with  Secretary  Wil- 
son on  the  latter's  commendation.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  also  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  experi- 
ment station,  organized  as  experiment 
stations  in  the  United  States  are  organ- 
ized, but  he  purposes  to  make  the  Phil- 
ippine station  subordinate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  order  that  the  entire 
Philippine  bureau  may  be  under  one 
head.  The  new  chief  of  the  bureau 
hopes  to  take  with  him  to  the  Philip- 
pines the  nucleus  of  his  force — a  capable 
soil  expert,  an  agrostologist,  or  expert 
in  grasses,  a  plant  culture  and  plant 
breeding  expert,  a  dairy  expert,  a  bot- 
anist and  various  assistants,  although 
several  of  the  offices  will  be  combined 
in  one  man. 


SlOO  Reward,  8100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


A  Hundred  fold 

/.  '•'  harvest.    That's  what  you  want     Careful  seeding  is  the  first 
step  toward  it.    The  best  seeder  is  the  popular 

CAHOON 


BROADCAST  SEEDER 

It  is  best  because  it  saves  one-third  the  seed  and  ftj 
four-fifths  the  labor  of  hand  sowing;  because 


SHORT  LINE 


FROM  THE- 


;e  Fence  is  Good 

tor  hart  Stock  and  not  bad  for  Rood  stock. 
PAflS  WOVEN  WIKK  FF.NCK  CO.,  A  OKI AN, MICH. 


SHEEP  MONEY  :,,,S,G00=-M0H" 

if  you  work  for  us.   Wo  will  start  you  in 
Uusiness  and  luruish  the  capital.  Work 
ight  and  easy.    Send  10  cents  for  full 
tine  of  Samples,  and  particulars. 
DRAPER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  IIU. 


EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 

FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Heed  on  26Gov.  Kxperiment  Stations 
Id  U.  s..  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrynien  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
164  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  officefor  book  No.  1. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  Bowen, 

81&.HJ  1  Santtomv  St.,  San  Franc*c«.  CaL,  201  204  Front  St., 
Portland,  Oregon,  212  OccUlt-ut.il  Ave. ,  Seattle,  M  a*>h. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


sturc  I 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  tbe  interest  o 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  first-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


e.  o.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Qen.  Pass.  Agt 


BRUENN,  808  Post  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 


tf^OAOtX/TT  T  DTTV  1747  acres  s  u  b  s  t  a  n- 
3>(  UUU  YV  ILL  DU  I  tially  improved:  farm- 
ing Implements  Included.  An  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  grain  and  stock  raising.  For  full  particu- 
lars address  H.  H.  MINER,  Le  Grand,  California. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  S-y r.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


C.  A.  8TOWF,  Stocktan,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  Red  Polled  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HO  L.ST  KINS  <6  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

PETER  8 AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

COCKERELS.— Buff ,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Klngsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
addreBB  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


CH  AS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshires.  Youog  slock  for  sale. 


THOROUGH  BREO  BERKSHIRES.  I  have 
some  fine  boars  and  gilta  of  August  farrow. 
Prices  reasonable.  Dr.  R.  Cauch,  Carpinterla,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nllen  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FANCY  POULTRY. 

We  keep  all  the  leading  varieties.  Have  (!0  breed- 
ing yards.  Why  not  improve  your  stock.  Man'f's  of 
the  Improved  Pacific  Incubator.  Absolutely  self- 
regulating,  hot  water.  Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators.  Wire  Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and 
Poultry  Appliances  generally.  Publishers  of  ths 
Pacific  Coast  Poulterers' Hand- Book  and  Guide.  Price  40c. 
postpaid.  PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1317  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Every  Chicken  Man  Needs 

a  green  bone  cutter. 

The  Adam 


alone  is  ball  bearing,  it  cleans  itself, 
it  cannot  become  clogged  or cboked, 
It  is  fed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  oper- 
ator. You  will  want  to  know  of  it. 
Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No. ioo  before  you  buy.  Sent  Free. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Ills.' 

Pacific  Agts.  A.W.  Pike&Co,, San  Francisco,  Seattle*. Portland. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Money  in  Oil-Don' t  Buy  Stocks. 

Our  co-operative  plan  safe  and  good.  Every 
dollar  secured  by  U.  S.  Deeds  Easy  Install- 
ments. Large  Profits.  PLAN  FREE.  R.  UETA 
CO.,  Woodland,  Calif. 


J 


?  OSBORNE  FARM 

5  IMPLEMENTS 

6  Sl/CCMD 
m^WtmgE  OTHERS 
Wmt  FAIL 


HARROWS. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Largest  and  Best  Line 
on  Sale  in  California. 

We  can  satisfy  the  0RCHARDISTS  -with  the 

OSBORNE  COLUMBIA  DISC  HARROW, 

Because:   It  is  Reversible.  It  has  Flexible  Gangs. 

It  has  Extension  Head.    It  is  Double  Lever. 

ALL  COMBINED  IN  THE  ONE  HARROW. 

-  -  -  OSBORNE  RIVAL  HARROW.  -  -  - 

//  is  not  Reversible  or  Flexible. 

A  GOOD  TOOL  AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

Osborne  Sulky  Spring  Tooth  Harrow, 

The  only  PRACTICAL  RIDING  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW  on  the  market. 
Also  made  without  sulky  attachment. 

Osborne  Lever  Peg  Tooth  Harrows, 

Adjustable  teeth. 

FRAME  BARS  OF  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  BINDER  TWINE. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE   AND  PRICES. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &JCO., 

J  3  &  J  5  Main  Street,         -         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

=  FOR  POULTRY.= 

Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  to  feed  our  nitrogenous  poultry  food  If  you  want  an  abundance  of  egg? 
when  eggs  are  high    It  pays  others  to  use  our  goods  and  it  will  pay  you. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  Emery's  "  B.  B.  &  B."  Sample  and  price  list  free. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  YOLO  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Boll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  otheriyear,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANOELES,  CAL. 


HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young   Stock    for   Sale.  LOl/KLO  C  l< .  NEVADA. 


^^THE  LIGHTNIING^^ 

FRUIT    PICKING  BASKET 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME.  PRICE,  $1.25  EACH;  THREE  FOR  $3.25. 

For  Sale  by  the  LOOMI8  FRUIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIS,  PLACER  CO.,  CAL. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO IHTRODDCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANOE  Into  every  seotlon  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 


depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
prloe  is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-lnoh  lids.  Top  oooklng  surfaoe  Is  80x84  lnohes.  Oven 
13  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  SIM  lnohes  deep,  and  l&-gsllon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  010  X.  Fonrtb  ■*., 
8t.  Lonls,  Mo.  Dept.  8.  Will  ship  O,  O.  D.  with  r  rlvUege  of  •ximlna..on. 


French  Draught  Stallions 

F"OR  SALE. 

HTTP  ft  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
IIUVJU.  1800;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson.  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3399;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp. 
Montebelle  3398;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  3419. 

MAftftTTTC  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
lUAIvyuiJ.  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
Imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Cassar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  3450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  133  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Or  SWEDEN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MONARCH. 

Grubber^and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    <fc|  |CO., 
16  and   18  Drumm  Street.  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BEC/AUSE  -  - 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fiist:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
Inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourtli:  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  ' 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  g  ve 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  <  r  the  si  ope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  8,  1902. 
CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May. 

Wednesday    ®  

Thursday   81J»@83* 

Friday   83«(882X 

Saturday   82*@83* 

Monday   83*@84K 

Tuesday   84*@83* 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 

the  week: 

May. 

Wednesday  *  @  

Thursday   45*@46* 

Friday   46*@46 

Saturday  46M@46* 

Monday   46£@47 

Tuesday   47*@46* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  09X@1  09^ 

Friday   1  09*@1  09* 

Saturday   1  09X@1  10 

Monday   1  10*@1  10?» 

Tuesday   I  10X@1  09* 

Wednesday   1  09&@1  10 

*  Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

Although  no  very  pronounced  changes 
have  been  established  in  quotable  values 
for  spot  wheat  in  the  local  market  since 
last  review,  the  trend  of  prices  has  been 
against  the  buying  interest.  Additional 
strength  was  developed  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets, and  was  to  some  extent  reflected  on 
the  situation  in  Europe,  but  advices  from 
Liverpool,  the  leading  grain  center 
abroad,  did  not  indicate  much  activity  or 
much  firmness.  This  is  not  surprising, 
as  the  news  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  almost  invariably  of  a  bearish 
cast,  being  given  out  by  and  shaped  in 
favor  of  the  buying  interest.  The  dry 
weather  in  this  State  has  aided  in  no 
small  degree  in  imparting  a  stiff  tone  to 
the  market  locally.  Exporters  have  been 
endeavoring  to  avoid  paying  higher 
prices  for  wheat,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
a  profitable  record  on  the  high  priced 
ships  they  aro  now  loading.  They  could 
not  purchase  freely,  however,  without 
paying  an  advance  on  values  lately  ruling. 
Their  needs  may  compel  them  to  advance 
their  bids  materially  before  the  fleet 
now  engaged  is  wholly  provided  for. 
There  are  at  present  about  twenty  ships 
on  the  engaged  list,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  about  50,000  tons.  Ships  now 
headed  this  way  and  all  due  within  four 
months  are  good  for  275,000  tons  more. 
The  market  closed  firm  at  the  quotations 
for  spot  wheat,  with  speculative  values 
unsettled. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  Dec.  1st  and  Jan.  1st : 

Tons —  Dec.  1st.    Jan.  1st. 

Wheat   124,717  *113,128 

Barley   53,901  f39,374 

Oats   7,500  8,207 

Corn   206  573 

*  Including  64,850  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
47,316  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  23,826  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
12,564  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
11,589  tons  for  the  month  of  December.  A 
year  ago  there  were  155,552  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

California  Milling   l  08=4@1  12* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  065<@1  07)4 

Oregon  Valley   1  06^®1  08* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  07*@1  12* 

Washington  Club   1  06  @1  07* 

Oft  qualities  wheat   l  CO  @1  05 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations          6s4d@6s4*d  6s5d<a6s5*d 

Freight  rates                  38@39«s  85@36'48 

Local  market               983f@l  01^  1  05@1  07* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.09J@1.10£. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.11@1.12J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.11@  ;  May,  1902,  $1.09|@1.10. 

FLOUR. 

The  local  flour  combine  advanced  quo. 
tations  25c.  per  barrel  on  Thursday  last. 


The  advance  was  wholly  justified,  and  by 
many  in  the  trade  was  looked  for  weeks 
ago.  Not  much  business  has  been  done 
at  the  advanced  figure?,  however,  as 
brokers,  in  accordance  with  their  old  time 
habits,  managed  to  rush  in  orders  which 
were  dated  back  so  as  to  onable  their 
buying  clients  to  stock  up  at  old  prices. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (2  40@2  60 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras  3  15@8  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice  S  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  40 

BARLEY. 
Firmness  has  prevailed  in  the  barley 
market,  with  no  lack  of  buyers,  and  with 
sellers  not  very  numerous  at  going  rates. 
I  More  ospecially  was  this  the  case  as  re- 
[  gards  feed  qualities,  which  have  been  sell- 
ing close  to  inside  prices  quoted  for  brew- 
ing and  export  grades.  Barley  is  by  long 
odds  the  cheapest  feed  cereal  on  the  list, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  who  anticipate 
decidedly  better  prices  before  the  season 
closes.  This  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
case  if  the  State  is  not  favored  with  liberal 
rains  in  the  near  future.  The  speculative 
market  did  not  show  much  activity,  but 
inclined  against  buyers. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  

Feed,  fair  to  good   80  @  82)4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  90 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   92*@1  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   80  @  85 

OATS. 

The  market  shows  fully  as  strong  tone 
as  previously  noted,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  warrant  anticipating  the  development 
of  any  more  favorable  conditions  for  the 
buying  interest  for  some  time  to  come. 
That  there  will  be  a  clean-up  of  all  de- 
sirable qualities  this  season  is  altogether 
probable,  even  should  values  be  moved  to 
still  higher  levels  than  now  current. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  37*@1  42% 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27*®1  37* 

Milling   1  35  @1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  37*®  1  42' i 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  30 

Red   I  16  ®1  40 

CORN. 

Market  displays  much  the  same  firm 
tone  for  desirable  qualities  as  previously 
noted,  with  spot  stocks  and  offerings  of 
very  moderate  volume,  and  no  probabil- 
ity of  there  being  a  glut  of  good  to  choice 
Corn  of  any  variety  this  season.  In  spot 
supplies  Large  White  is  more  liberally 
represented  than  any  other  kind,  and 
market  is  in  consequence  easior  than  for 
Yellow. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @l  40 

Large  Yellow   1  35   @1  4ft 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  55 

RYE. 

While  the  market  has  inclined  against 
buyers,  quotable  values  have  not  changed 
materially  since  date  of  last  review.  A 
shipment  of  4,442  centals  went  forward  by 
sailing  vessel  for  New  York. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

There  is  not  much  here,  and  no  heavy 
quantities  offering  to  arrive.  Market  is 
moderately  firm  at  figures  quoted,  but 
quiot. 

Good  to  choice   l  70  @1  75 

BEANS. 

No  brisk  movement  at  present  in  beans 
of  any  description,  but  values  are  being, 
as  a  rule,  well  sustained,  the  quotable 
range  of  prices  showing  some  upward 
changes  during  the  past  week.  To  pur- 
chase freely,  full  figures  quoted  or  more 
would  have  to  be  paid.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  undue  selling  pressure  were  ex- 
erted, lower  prices  than  are  warranted  as 
quotations  might  have  to  be  accepted. 


Limas, 


Garbanzos, 


3  50 

@4  00 

2  85 

(23  15 

2  80 

@3  05 

2  CO 

<5»2  20 

2  40 

@2  80 

2  80 

@2  75 

3  50 

@3  75 

4  50 

@4  60 

8  50 

@3  65 

2  00 

@2  25 

1  25 

@1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  well  stocked  with  Green,  and 
for  this  variety  presents  an  easy  tone. 
Stocks  of  Niles  are  not  .  of  large  volumo, 
are  mostly  in  few  hands,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  being  firmly  held.  Should  there  be 
any  special  inquiry  for  Niles  peas  in  the 
near  future,  prices  for  same  would  speed- 
ily advance. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   l  75  @1  80 

WOOL. 

With  the  local  market  almost  bare  of 
offerings,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  busi- 
ness. Former  quotations  are  continued, 
but  represent  little  more  than  nominal 


values  at  this  writing.  Prospects  could 
not  well  be  more  encouraging  for  a  good 
market  for  coming  Spring  clip.  If  the 
wools  show  good  condition  they  will 
doubtless  be  eagerly  sought  after.  Mar- 
kets East  and  abroad  are  reported  in  gen- 
erally healthy  shape. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos  7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective    8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6*®  8* 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7*@  9 

HOPS. 

Businoss  is  slow  and  market  shows  no 
firmness  worth  mentioning.  Although 
supplies  on  this  coast  are  mainly  out  of 
first  hands,  remaining  offerings  draw  forth 
no  competitive  bidding  of  consequence 
from  buyers.  Quotations  are  based  mainly 
on  asking  figures,  and  are  not  obtainable 
in  a  wholesale  way.  A  New  York  author- 
ity under  recent  date  reports  as  follows: 
"  The  very  quiet  trading  of  the  past  week 
was  in  line  with  the  general  experience  at 
this  season  of  year.  Neither  brewers  nor 
dealers  attempted  to  do  much,  and  while 
exporters  were  more  or  less  engaged  in 
clearing  stock  that  arrived  from  the  coun- 
try, they  did  very  little  new  business. 
The  moderate  stocks  have,  coupled  with 
steady  to  firm  advices  from  all  interior 
points,  tended  to  make  a  fairly  confident 
feeling  on  this  market,  in  spite  of  the  dull- 
ness; indeed,  the  few  transactions  reported 
aro  quite  up  to  the  best  figures  that  we 
have  quoted  of  late,  quality  considered. 
We  are  advised  of  further  purchases  in 
the  interior  of  this  State  at  9@12Jc,  latter 
for  exceptionally  fine  growths.  Most  of 
the  stock  has  been  culled  over  repeatedly, 
and  even  for  such  lots  as  are  left  there  is 
rather  a  firm  holding.  Cable  and  mail 
advices  report  firm  English  markets  for 
fine  goods,  but  an  abundance  of  very  in- 
ferior stock,  which  is  selling  at  low  and 
irregular  prices." 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  @12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  tone  of  the  hay  market  is  unset- 
tled, owing  to  weather  influences,  al- 
though in  tho  matter  of  quotable  rates 
there  are  no  special  changes  to  record. 
The  future  of  the  market  will  be  gov- 
erned largely  by  weather  conditions,  stif- 
fening or  weakening  as  prospects  appear 
favorable  or  otherwise  for  coming  season. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®  12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00®  11  50 

Oat   7  00@10  00 

Barley  and  Oat   6  50®  8  50 

Barley   6  50®  8  CO 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  00 

Clover   6  00®  8  00 

Stock   5  50®  7  00 

Compressed   9  00®  12  50 

Straw,  »  bale   35®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Prices  for  Bran  have  been  again  ad- 
vanced, owing  to  limited  stocks.  Market 
for  Middlings  and  Shorts  also  tended 
against  buyers,  but  the  demand  for  these 
descriptions  of  mill  offal  was  not  active. 
Values  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
were  well  sustained  at  the  quoted  range. 

Bran,  V  ton   17  50@18  00 

Middlings   20  00@21  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    18  00@18  50 

Barley,  Rolled    18  50@19  00 

Cornmeal      31  00®32  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  00@31  00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of  business 
doing  in  any  of  the  several  varieties  of 
seeds  quoted  herewith.  In  quotable 
values  there  are  no  changes  of  moment  to 
record.  Alfalfa  is  offering  in  moderate 
quantity,  but  lack  of  rain  has  kept  back 
orders  from  the  interior.  A  shipment  of 
1084  sacks  Mustard  went  forward  per  sail- 
ing vessel  for  New  York;  stocks  remain- 
ing are  light. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  00®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  25®  8  50 

Flax   2  40®  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow  1   3  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  00®  I  15 

Per  lb. 

Canary  3*®  3* 

Rape   IX®  2!< 

Hemp   3M@  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Inactivity  continues  to  prevail  in  this 
department.  Calcutta  Grain  Bags  are  be- 
ing offered  for  delivery  next  summer  at 
lower  prices  than  current  last  harvest, 
but  are  not  receiving  any  special  atten- 
tion. Prospects  for  coming  crop  are  as 
yet  too  poorly  defined  to  enable  any  close 
figuring  on  Grain  Bag  requirements. 
Trade  in  Wool  Sacks  is  light  at  un- 
changed figures,  but  some  activity  is 
looked  for  in  a  few  weeks,  on  account  of 
spring  clip. 


Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6    ■  B  , 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  — @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  D>s  3i 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  lbs  

Fleece  Twine  

Gunnies  

Bean  Bags   5*®  b% 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5?H,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
In  consequence  of  a  good  many  grubby 
Hides  arriving  the  tendency  is  to  a  wider 
range  of  values  than  has  been  lately  cur- 
rent, but  no  pronounced  changes  in 
quotable  rates  have  yet  taken  place.  Tal- 
low is  in  fair  demand,  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  account,  and  is  commanding 
steady  figures. 

HONEY. 

Spot  supplies  are  of  very  moderate  vol- 
ume, with  demand  for  the  time  being  not 
particulary  active.  Offerings  are  not  be- 
ing crowded  upon  the  market,  however, 
and  prevailing  values  are  being  as  a  rule 
well  sustained. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4*@  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  @12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Arrivals  and  offerings  are  of  small  com- 
pass.   There  is  no  lack  of  demand,  desir- 
able qualities  meeting  with  prompt  cus- 
tom at  full  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  0>  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  throughout  is  more  quiet  than 
during  the  holidays,  but  prices  continue 
in  much  the  same  position  as  last  quoted. 
Beef  of  high  grade  is  not  arriving  freely, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  heavy  supply  in 
the  near  future.  Offerings  of  Mutton  are 
proving  just  about  sufficient  for  current 
requirements.  Veal  is  in  light  receipt. 
Lamb  other  than  yearlings  is  too  scarce  to 
quote.  Hogs  have  not  been  arriving  very 
freely  this  week,  and  tendency  has  been 
to  slightly  firmer  figures,  although  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  sharp  advance  in 
values  will  soon  take  place. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fib          7*®  8 

Beef,  second  quality   7*@ — 

Beef,  third  quality   6*@  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*c;  wethers   7*@  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   5*i  @  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5X@  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   5?j®  5£ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6Jf@  7 

Veal,  small,  $  B>   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  »  B)   8  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  1*  lb   9  @  9* 

POULTRY. 
Turkeys  have  arrived  in  very  light 
quantity  the  current  week,  and  the  mar- 
ket for  this  fowl  has  presented  a  better 
tone,  but  not  many  were  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand.  Young  Chickens  con- 
tinued in  good  request,  were  in  limited  re- 
ceipt and  met  with  a  firm  market.  Old 
Chickens  which  were  large  and  fat  were 
by  no  means  neglected,  but  such  as  were 
small  and  poor  received  little  attention. 
Ducks  brought  fully  as  good  figures  as 
preceding  week.  Geese  were  not  much 
inquired  for,  but  were  notquotably  lower. 
Pigeons  were  in  fair  demand,  bringing 
steady  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  $  lb   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,  *  lb   13  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   #00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  25  @4  75 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®5  50 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   4  50  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  @l  75 

Goslings,  »  pair   1  75   @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  76  @2  00 

BUTTER. 
While  receipts  of  fresh  are  not  heavy, 
there  is  more  than  enough  for  the  imme- 
diate demand,  and  the  market  lacks  firm- 
ness, especially  for  other  than  most  select 
qualities.  Fancy  brands  of  creamery  are 
commanding  26c.  from  special  custom,  but 
this  figure  is  hardly  warranted  as  a  regu- 
lar quotation.  Held  and  packed  butter 
is  still  in  fair  supply,  which  accounts  for 
the  rather  light  inquiry  for  fresh. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   26  @— 

Creamery,  flists   21  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @ — 

Dairy,  select  21  ®22 

Dairy,  firsts   18  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @ — 

Mixed  store   13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs   19  @21 

Pickled  Roll,  ¥  lb   —  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 
Mild  new  of  high  grade  is  not  in  large 
supply  and  in  a  small  way  Is  commanding 
above  quotations.    Of  other  descriptions 
of  domestic  product,  however,  there  is 
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enough  to  cause  the  market  to  incline  in 
favor  of  huyers.  There  are  no  large 
stocks  of  Eastern  cheese  now  here  and 
not  likely  to  be  for  some  time. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11V4©12 

California,  good  to  choice   WVi®\1% 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @10W 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   HH@12tf 

EGGS. 

Values  have  been  on  the  down  grade 
since  last  review  and  further  declines  are 
anticipated  the  coming  week.  That  the 
market  will  show  any  special  stability 
until  prices  get  down  to  a  packing  basis  is 
not  probable.  Cold  storage  eggs  from 
last  season  are  still  in  stock  in  consider- 
able quantity,  mostly  Eastern,  and  prices 
on  these  are  being  shaded  to  effect  sales, 
owners  being  anxious  to  close  out  hold- 
ings. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  30  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  27  @29 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  @27 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @— 

Cold  Storage   17  @20 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  were  in 
slim  supply,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this 
time  of  year.  Green  Peas  made  the  best 
showing  and  sold  at  rather  moderate  fig- 
ures. String  Beans,  Tomatoes  and  Pep- 
pers all  brought,  as  a  rule,  good  prices. 
Onions  were  in  fair  receipt,  some  arriving 
from  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  mar- 
ket was  easy  in  tone,  although  quotable 
values  showed  no  radical  change. 

Beans,  String,  V  H>   10  @  12K 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ft  100  lbs. ..    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  ft  dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  ft  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  ft  lb   10  @  15 

Garlic,  ftfl>   2  @  3 

Mushrooms,  ft  ft)   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  cental....  1  50  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ft  B)   2  @  4 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ft  ft..      8  @  10 

Peppers,  Bell,  ft  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  ft  ft   5  @  7 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ft  ton   5  00  @8  00 

Summer  Squash,  ft  box   1  25  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box          1  25  @1  75 

POTATOES. 
The  market  has  developed  nothing  new 
or  especially  "noteworthy  since  date  of  last 
report.  Stocks  are  being,  as  a  rule,  very 
steadily  held,  but  demand  is  slow  and 
mostly  local.  The  situation  is  a  waiting 
one,  holders  anticipating  a  revival  of 
Eastern  demand  at  an  early  day.  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  now  forwarding 
moderate  quantities  of  potatoes  to  this 
center.  Merced  Sweets  were  in  fair  sup- 
ply, latest  arrivals  showing  in  the  main 
good  quality. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ft  100  ft s   1  30  <g>l  60 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ft  cental. .  90  @1  10 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  10  @1  30 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  25  @1  50 

River  Reds    1  40  @1  60 

Sweets,  Merced,  ft  cental    1  00  @1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
It  is  seldom  the  market  for  domestic 
fresh  fruits,  other  than  citrus,  is  so 
lightly  stocked  as  at  present.  Aside  from 
Apples,  there  is  practically  nothing  offer- 
ing in  a  way  to  be  quotable.  The  market 
for  Apples  continues  firm  for  choice  to 
select,"  such  stock  being  in  good  request 
at  prevailing  values.  In  a  small  way  very 
fancy  4-tier  fruit  is  commanding  an  ad- 
vance on  outside  quotations.  Ordinary 
qualities,  although  not  in  heavy  supply, 
are  not  being  especially  sought  after-,  and 
have  to  go  in  most  instances  at  compara- 
tively low  figures. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  4-tier  Box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box..  1  00@  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft50- lb.  box.       50®  75 


To  Build  a  Home, 

no  matter  where  located,  the  first  ab- 
solute necessity  Is  an  ample  supply  of 
good,  pure  water.  Water  then  beinp: 
a  necessity  to  both  men  and  animals; 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how 
much  money  there  is  in  that  idea? 
Well,  just  stop  long  enough  to  figure 
on  it  for  a  moment,  then 
kend  for  a  catalogue  of  our 

STAR 

Drilling  Machines. 

The  investment  in  one  of 
these  will  make  you  more  money  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly make  In  any  other  way  with  the  same  expen- 
diture.  Think  It  over  and  write  us. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN.  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  shows  exceedingly  healthy  condi- 
tion, being  firm  at  quotations  and  lightly 
stocked,  with  very  fair  demand  for  most 
kinds,  which  is  especially  remarkable  at 
this  particular  time,  just  after  the  mid- 
winter holidays,  ordinarily  a  dull  and  de- 
pressed period  in  the  dried  fruit  trade. 
Stocks  of  good  to  choice  dried  fruits  of  all 
descriptions  are  light,  with  prospects  of  a 
complete  clean-up  of  nearly  all  kinds  at  an 
early  date.  To  purchase  freely  at  present 
would  be  difficult,  even  at  an  advance  on 
current  quotations.  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Plums  are  all  in  light  supply 
and  almost  wholly  in  second  hands.  The 
market  for  choice  Evaporated  Apples, 
fancy  Peaches  and  fancy  Pears  is  particu- 
larly strong,  with  a  probability  of  higher 
figures  ruling  in  a  small  way  for  remain- 
ing supplies.  High  grade  Pears  are  now 
so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quotable. 
Prunes  now  offering  are  mainly  old  crop, 
for  which  the  present  price  is  on  the  3c 
basis  for  the  4  sizes.  Market  for  new 
Prunes  is  firm  on  3Jc  basis  for  Santa  Clara 
4's  and  3|c  for  outside  stock,  with  strong 
probability  of  the  situation  being  still 
more  favorable  to  the  selling  interest  be- 
fore another  season  opens.  The  Eastern 
market,  according  to  a  New  York  author- 
ity, is  reported  under  recent  date  as  fol- 
lows: "The  home  trade  in  Evaporated 
Apples  has  been  light  again  this  week, 
but  there  has  been  fair  business  with  ex- 
porters, partly  on  new  orders  and  partly 
in  the  way  of  filling  old  contracts.  Enough 
of  this  has  been  accomplished  to  give  good 
support  to  the  market,  and  under  special 
conditions  somewhat  stronger  prices  were 
realized  at  times.  Shippers  have  taken 
some  fair  fruit  at  8@8Jc,  very  good  qual- 
ity at  8^c,  and  prime  at  9Jc  generally, 
though  two  or  three  cars  brought  a  frac- 
tion more.  The  highest  bids  have  been 
on  straight  car  lots  suitable  to  put  in  on 
contracts;  smaller  lots  of  prime  have  sold 
at  9@9Jc.  Choice  and  fancy  grades  are 
held  firmly  at  9£@llc.  Inferior  sorts  still 
rather  neglected.  Considerable  cold  stor- 
age stock  is  available  at  7£@8$c,  but  there 
are  some  finer  lots  here  that  bring  more. 
Scarcely  any  interest  in  Sun-dried  Apples 
at  present  and  any  effort  to  effect  import- 
ant sales  would  necessitate  the  acceptance 
of  lower  prices.  California  Peaches  and 
Apricots  quiet.  Prunes  in  moderate  job- 
bing demand  and  firm." 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   8  @  8/, 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ft  ft>. .    S%@  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-fi)  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  &  SY, 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6V4®  7H 

Nectarines,  ftfl>   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6%@  7',4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6yj@  8i4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5*@  6H 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5%@  6V4 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3^@3tfc;  50-60s,  4%@4%c; 

60-TOs,  4@4MC;  7O-80S,  3H@3J£c;  80-90S,  3®3^c; 

90-lOOs,  23£@3c;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   7   @  1Vt 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  Wi 

Figs,  Black   —  ®  — 

Figs,  White   —  @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4H®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   4i4@  5 

Plums,  unpitted.ftft   1*4®  2*4 

RAISINS. 

The  market  is  strong,  with  no  official 
changes  in  card  rates  of  the  Growers' 
Association,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  sell 
than  to  buy  at  the  figure  quoted.  Spot 
stocks  now  offering  in  this  center  are  ex- 
ceedingly light,  and  there  are  no  evi- 
dences of  large  quantities  being  available 
to  buyers  anywhere.  There  are  some 
stocks  tied  up  temporarily,  pending  ad- 
justment of  differences  between  buyers 
and  sellers,  but  when  these  raisins  are  re- 
leased there  is  no  likelihood  of  there  be- 
ing any  glut  of  offerings  or  weakening  in 
prices.  Values  are  more  apt  to  stiffen 
than  to  recede  as  the  season  advances. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   5*4 

3-crown   f>H 

2-  crown   4JJ 

Seedless  Muscatels   5 

Seedless  Sultanas   5*4 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   7 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   6X 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown  1  50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Comparatively  fancy  figures  were  real- 
ized for  some  select  Navels  the  past  week, 
with  auction  sales  up  to  $3  per  box  and  a  lit- 
tle higher,  to  cover  some  urgent  shipping 
orders.  While  the  market  for  fine  Navels 
of  desirable  sizes  tended  in  favor  of  sellers, 
under  light  offerings  of  above  descrip- 
tion, the  market  was  not  quotable  in  a 


wholesale  way  at  the  stiff  prices  realized 
under  sharp  competition  between  a  few 
buyers.  For  other  than  choice  to  select 
Navels,  the  orange  market  was  without 
appreciable  improvement  over  condition 
of  preceding  week.  Lemon  market  was 
without  quotable  change,  and  for  other 
than  best  qualities  current  values  were 
not  well  sustained.  Limes  were  offering 
in  moderate  quantity  at  previously 
quoted  prices. 

Oranges-Navels,  ft  box   1  25@2  50 

Seedlings,  ft  box   75@1  25 

Tangerines,  ft  %  box   60®  85 

Lemons — California,  select,  ft  box   2  50@2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  75@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  nearly  out  of  stock,  with 
market  unfavorable  to  buyers.  Especially 
are  fine  I  X  L's  scarce  and  stiffly  held. 
Walnuts  are  still  obtainable  in  a  moderate 
way  in  carload  lots  at  8J@8Jc  for  No.  1 
soft  shell,  any  higher  figures  being  job- 
bing prices.  Peanut  market  is  quiet  but 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  H>  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  8*i@  9*4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell —  8*4®  7*4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  7*4®  8*4 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4*4®  5*4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5*4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  is  firm  for  both  new  and 
old  wines.  It  is  doubtful  if  much  dry 
wine  of  last  vintage  will  be  obtainable 
under  22c  per  gallon,  and  at  this  figure 
buyers  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  if 
they  look  for  superior  quality.  Choice 
dry  wines  of  1901  are  quotable  wholesale 
at  24@26c  per  gallon,  with  probability  of 
higher  figures  prevailing  in  a  moderate 
way  for  selections.  Asking  prices  for  old 
wines  have  in  numerous  instances  been 
advanced  from  2£@5c  over  the  figures  re- 
cently current. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Jan.  8.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8%c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9M@9*ic  ;  choice, 
9M@10c;  fancy,  I0*4@llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits— Prunes  are  in  fair 
request  and  market  firm,  Other  fruits  quiet. 

Prunes,  3^@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  9H@13c:  Moorpark,  10@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7*4®  10c;  peeled,  16@18c. 


Building  Paper 
that  Wears 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  *f  sacks. 

64,924 

3,384,372 

3,447,811 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.385,604 

4,978,706 

3,499,531 

Barley,  centals. . 

210,914 

4,489,051 

2,479,622 

Oats,  centals 

11,885 

651,619 

454,831 

53,742 

73,775 

109,305 

96,827 

3,352 

531,257 

466,200 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

..  20,428 

836,590 

912,999 

Onions,  sacks 

.  3,104 

146,319 

128,533 

Hay,  tons  

2,699 

84,434 

99,104 

Wool,  bales  

211 

41,491 

22,159 

Hops,  bales  

73 

6,809 

6,205 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


P  &  B  building  paper 
will  wear  for  years  and  re- 
main in  perfect  condition. 

In  many  instances  it  lasts 
longer  than  the  wood  work 
which  surrounds  it. 

It  is  saturated  with  a 
perfectly  odorless  com- 
pound and  consequently 
can  be  used  in  the  highest 
class  building,  especially  in 
the  construction  of  cold 
storage  rooms  and  packing  fl 
houses  where  the  absence 
of  odor  is  essential. 

It  is  proof  against  fumes, 
will  not  absorb  obnoxious 
vapors,  will  not  deteriorate 
or  decay,  but  will  last  and 
render  an  effective  service 
for    an    indefinite  period. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co 

116   Battery   Street,  S.  F..  Cal 


J 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks   76,200 

Wheat,  centals . . .  .406,983 
Barley,  centals. ...  158,509 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals   182 

Beans,  sacks   53 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   35,088 

Honey,  cases   12 

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  2,822 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


2,439,602 
4,551,459 
3,464,700 
2,120 
8,566 
18,936 
5,372 
522.721 
442,161 
5,453 
27,833 


Same  time 
last  year. 

1,951,344 
3,244,233 
1,466,555 
46,784 
2,063 
8,427 
81,286 
233,621 
421,501 
1,632 
56,412 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  honse  needed.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  KKAUSEIt  A  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Feeds^teding. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


P.  O.  BOX  2160. 

CO., 

Merchants, 


Telephone,  RED  531. 

J.    ^EINXINER  & 
General  Commission 

Wholesale  Dealers  In  a  a  KEN  AND  DRIED  FRU<TS,  POTATOES,  ONIONS,  BEANS, 
WOOL,  BDTTER,  EGGS,  ETC. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME  a  Specialty. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TURKEYS  WANTED. 


TIL.IZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or .  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THREE   ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OP  PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is. lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 
RATPAITP    riTTWRTP  Xr  Pfl     318  California  st  ,  san  francisco. 

OALrUUIV)    UUinrilE    OC  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

Ihe  Choicest  Body  of  Reclaimed  Marsh  Land— i^tS. 

No  waste  soil.  2800  acres  under  cultivation;  remainder  being  cultivated. 
Net  rental  $5  to  $7  per  acre.  One  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco 
by  rail  or  water.  For  sale  as  a  whole  on  easy  terms.  A  long  lease  might 
be  given  to  desirable  parties.         /Wcf\  REE  BROTHERS, 

lOS   Montgomery    St.,   San  Francisco. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

Grafting  in  the  Vineyard. 

Prof.  George  Husmann  of  Napa  is 
well  known  as  an  advocate  of  grafting 
in  the  vineyard  instead  of  bench  graft- 
ing, and  it  is  interesting  to  have  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  his  method  as 
follows:  As  I  have  followed  this  since 
1852,  when  it  was  an  unknown  busi- 
ness, and  I  first  found  the  hints  of  it  in 
A.  J.  Downing's  "Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees  in  America,"  I  may  say,  without 
boasting,  that  I  have  some  experience, 
and  followed  it  in  noting  every  phase  of 
it  closely  and  thinkingly,  always  study- 
ing the  why  and  wherefore. 

My  first  experiments  were  with  East- 
ern varieties,  grafting  Herbemont  and 
Norton's  Virginia  on  Isabella  roots, 
cleft  grafting  just  below  the  ground, 
and  nearly  every  one  grew  to  my  great 
delight  and  the  astonishment  of  my 
neighbors;  and  to  this  day  I  have  found 
this  old-fashioned  method  about  as  suc- 
cessful as  any,  provided  the  stock  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  scion  firmly, 
when  not  even  tying  or  bandaging  in 
any  way  is  needed.  In  fact,  I  think 
tying  in  this  case  injurious,  while  it  is 
necessary  with  smaller  vines.  And  in 
grafting  on  resistant,  the  scions  of  non- 
resistants,  as  it  is  mostly  the  use  here, 
we  vary  the  method  only  by  grafting  at 
or  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent 
rooting  of  the  scion,  which  would  make 
it  non-resistant.  But  in  this  case  the 
ground  should  be  hilled  up  around  the 
junction,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  drying 
out.  The  size  of  the  scion  should  cor- 
respond somewhat  to  the  strength  of 
the  vine;  if  this  is  strong  and  vigorous, 
the  scion  should  have  six  to  eight  buds, 
of  which  the  upper  ones  may  be  used  to 
form  the  crown  or  head  of  the  vines._ 

As  to  time,  in  which  the  operation 
should  be  performed,  this  depends 
somewhat  on  the  locality  and  the  habit 
of  the  stock.  But  the  sap  must  be  in 
rapid  motion;  therefore  early  grafting 
is  not  advisable;  and  I  have  found  the 
best  time  to  be  here  in  April,  though 
grafts  put  in  in  May  did  equally  well. 
But  in  a  talk  with  Mr.  Jacob  Beringer, 
one  of  our  most  successful  vineyardists, 
and  an  early  importer  of  Rupestris  St. 
George,  he  said  his  experience  with 
growing  the  stock  side  by  side,  Rupes- 
tris St.  George  and  Lenoir,  he  found 
that  the  Rupestris  should  be  grafted 
first,  and  the  Lenoir  to  follow  later. 
This  is  easily  explained  by  the  habits  of 
the  vine,  as  the  Rupestris  starts  earlier 
in  spring.  He  found  the  growth  on 
both  equally  satisfactory  and  vigorous, 
the  Rupestris  having  the  advantage  of 
easier  propagation,  while  the  Lenoir,  if 
not  grafted,  is  a  good  producer  of  a 
valuable  dark  colored  grape,  which 
makes  a  wine  very  valuable  for  blend- 
ing with  lighter  colored  red  grapes  in 
fermenting.  As  mentioned  before,  in 
strong  vines  I  prefer  the  old  cleft  graft, 
even  if  cut  somewhat  diagonally  across 
the  grain,  and  a  long  sloping  wedge  is 
cut  on  the  scion,  it  is  more  apt  to  make 
junction  on  both  sides.  A  friend  of 
mine  at  Hermann,  Mo.,  had  great  suc- 
cess by  using  the  same  in  large  stocks 
for  the  incision,  and  Mr.  Grundel,  at 
Alma,  Santa  Clara  county,  follows  this 
practice  with  such  uniform  success  that 
he  is  kept  busy  in  grafting  whole  vine- 
yards for  others.  The  work  had  best 
be  done  by  two  men,  one  clearing 
around  the  crown  of  the  stock  at  the 
surface,  and  afterwards  filling  up 
around  the  junction;  the  other,  and  of 
course  the  most  skilled  one,  to  do  the 
grafting  and  tying,  where  the  stock  is 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  scion 
firmly.  The  tools  he  needs  are  a  sharp 
pair  of  grape  shears  to  cut  off  the 
stock  and  make  the  longitudinal  cut, 
and  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  the  scion, 
which  must  be  a  close  fit  on  the  bark  of 
scion  and  stock  to  the  inner  bark  of 
the  latter.  If  all  this  is  done  well  90% 
should  grow.  A  stake  should  be  driven 
close  to  the  top  of  the  scion  to  tie  the 
young  growth  and  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing blown  off  by  the  winds  later  on. 

I  do  not  give  any  instruction  on  bench 
grafting,  because  I  have  tried  it  in  the 
East  with  poor  success,  and  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  grafting 
cutting  on  cutting  will,  even  if  they 


form  a  junction  and  are  coddled  in  the 
callus  bed  for  three  months,  make 
as  satisfactory  a  vineyard  as  one 
planted  with  cuttings  and  grafted  a 
year  or  two  later. 

Bench  Grafting. — I  have  found  it 
almost  indispensable  to  a  good  and 
rapid  junction  of  the  stock  and  scion, 
that  the  sap  should  be  in  rapid  motion, 
when  the  operation  is  performed.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  main  objections  I  have 
to  bench  grafting  cutting  upon  cutting 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  The  cutting  itself  has  enough 
to  do  to  strike  roots  and  make  a  living; 
how  much  more  hard  is  its  task  to 
unite  with  the  scion,  and  force  this 
into  satisfactory  growth,  with  the  ad- 
ditional tax  when  transplanted  from 
the  callus  bed  to  the  vineyard  the 
same  season.  It  is  certainly  more  nat- 
ural to  plant  the  cutting  or  rooted  vine 
directly  in  the  vineyard,  and  graft  it 
there  the  next  or  second  spring,  when 
the  sap  is  in  full  motion.  I  leave  the 
first  to  be  explained  by  the  young  gen- 
eration of  savants;  for  my  part,  I  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  help  the  beginner 
in  my  old-fashioned  way.  But  I  can 
safely  ask  a  trial  of  both  methods  side 
by  side,  and  whichever  gives  best  re- 
sults should  be  followed.  I  believe  in 
the  most  natural  and  practical  course, 
especially  when  I  am  told  that  300 
bench  grafts  are  the  work  of  a  skilled 
man  per  day,  and  I  know  that  two  good 
hands  can  graft  800  to  1000  per  day  in 
vineyard.  This  is  leaving  the  advant- 
age of  a  year  of  vigorous  growth  out, 
in  favor  of  vineyard  grafting,  and  also 
the  sprouting  and  the  disturbance 
thereby  during  the  first  two  summers, 
which  will  delay  a  crop  at  least  one 
year. 

What  to  Graft. — This  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  year's 
delay  in  the  choice  will  often  suggest  a 
modification,  to  suit  the  market  for 
grapes  or  wine.  At  present  I  can 
recommend  for  red  wine  grapes  Petit 
Syrah  or  Serine,  Aliante  Bouchet, 
Petit  Bouchet,  Carignane  and  Valde- 
penas.  These  are  all  good  bearers  and 
make  fine  wines.  But  of  late  our  best 
white  wines  have  been  preferred  and 
brought  better  prices;  as  the  prefer- 
ence was  all  for  red  wines  a  few  years 
ago  everybody  planted  or  grafted  red 
wine  grapes.  Hence  the  scarcity  in 
fine  white  wines  and  the  lively  demand. 
Of  these  my  choice  is  White  Pinot  or 
Chablis,  Somillon,  Red  Veltnier,  Frank- 
en  Reisling  or  Sylvaner  and  Palomino, 
generally  called  here  Golden  Chasselas, 
but  more  of  a  sherry  type.  These  are 
all  good  bearers  and  make  first-class 
white  wines.  For  productiveness  and 
money  making  the  Burger  and  Green 
Hungarian  or  Verte  Longe  of  the 
French  cannot  be  excelled;  and  if 
grown  on  our  hillsides,  not  in  the  rich 
bottom  lands,  make  fine  wines,  and  are 
fine  for  fermenting  with  other  fine  va- 
rieties; in  our  bottom  lands  they  will 
average,  with  tremendous  production, 
low  in  sugar. 


The  lamp  with 
wrong  chimnev  is 
like  a  letter  without 
a   stamp :  Don't 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

I  am  ottering  my  fine  stock  of  trees  at  prices 
much  lower  than  other  dealers.  Write  me  at  once 
and  &nd  out.  Trees  guaranteed  the  finest  and 
healthiest  grown. 

D.H.  JENKINS,  1498  C  St.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry. 
One-year  old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport,  California. 

Commercial      '  |  ">  ■    »  ■  A  1       *  > 
ORCHARD      1    rV  IZL^^. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  Including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  South  Spring  St.,     Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 

BITTER  ALMONDS. 

Choice  Bitter  Almond  Seed  for  Sale,  to  Bad 
Peach,  Prane,  Plum  and  Almond. 

GOPHER  PROOF.     PRICK  5c.  per  lb.,  f  o.  b. 
address  W.  F.  PEARCE, 

BRENTWOOD,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO,  CAL 

Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  in  the  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities  at 
5c  per  foot.   Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED.  Mills  Bnlldlng,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


FRUIT  TREES. 


CLING  PEACHES : 


£  SEED 
_^I"ALOO<Jair  (c 


tho  orieinal  Introducer  of  tho  Mill 
Melon ;  Cory  Corn,  All.Scason's  Cabbage, 
the  Hubbard  .Squash,  n  nd  ii  score  of  other 
vegetables  that  are  now  raised  all  over 
the  United  States,  I  offer  the  public 
head-quurter's  seed.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead.  Mass 


(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 


TILTON 

APRICOT. 

Vigorous  Grower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.     Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  11 V  

J.  W.  BAIRST0W,  Hanford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 


Grafted  Walnuts,    -  10c  per  foot 
ODR     Royal  Apricots,  4  to  6  fi. 

11160 

LEADERS^  Mulr  Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.  $15 
Bartlett  Pears,  4  to  6  ft.  $15 
NOW     Apples,  4  to  6  ft.    -  $10 
\  Apples,  3  to  4  ft.    -  $7 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

PL  LLERTON  CALIFORNIA. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN, 
NICHOL'S  ORANGE, 


LEVI'S  LATF, 
r  m  1 1. 1  1 1  - , 


SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS : 

I  X  L,  NE  PLCS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIKL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT,  BURBANK, CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  asd  WIOKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street.  San  Francisco. 
AUENTS  FOR  C.   W.   REED'S  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  4'3  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Brome  Grass,  Aus- 
tralian Rye  Grass,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Frnit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root. 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root. 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach 
and  Myrobolan  Root. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalog ne.  Beauti- 
fully Illnitrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


DO  ITS 
NOW.  I 

Send  right  away  for  f^t 
NEW  CATALOGUE 

Just  off  the  press  and  tbe 
best  I've  ever  seen;  38 
pa^es  anil  high  art  cover. 
Shows  uiure  and  tells  more 
about  successful  Citrus 
Tree  platting  than  any 
similar  book. 
Describes  different  sorts: 
>!  tells  where  to  plant  and 
why:  shows  best  methods 
of  planting  and  caring:  for 
each  variety. 

Sent  PREJfi  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 


R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
>AN  DMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dlmas,  California. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

 OF  

FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

riuir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax   Plum   and  Almond 
Trees     All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BOGUE,     -     MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 


aS  TREES 


Fruit. 

Ornament! 
Euergreei 

Shade  

and  FLOWERINO  5  H  RUBS. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  in  boxes 
A  Hew  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Graveostein, 

specially  adapted  to  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 
W    A.  RKINHOLDT,         PJCTALU  HA,  CAL. 

Loganberry  Rooted  Tips. 

PRICE,    a    CTS  EP%CH. 
For  Sole  by  T.  K.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA, — SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

 NEWCASTLE,  CAL.  

MAMMOTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED    II  K It  K 

Produced  $400  worth  of  fruit  on  %  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  in  1901.   Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 
By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  100. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


150  Kinds  for  16c. 

a  fact  that  Salzer's  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  are  found  in  more  gardens 
and  on  more  farms  than  any  other  1 
In  America.    There  is  reason  for  this. 
We  own  and  operate  over  5000  acres  for 
the  production  of  our  choice  seeds.  In 
order  to  induce  you  to  try  them 
we  make  the  following  unpreo-  i 
■  edented  offer: 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid  i 

20  kinds  or  rarest  Ingeloun  rndishe.,  " 
12  magnlBcent  earliest  melons, 
10  sorts  glorious  tomatoes, 
25  peerless  letluce  varieties, 
12  splendid  beet  sorls, 
65  gorgeousl;  beautiful  flower  seeds,  ' 

In  all  150  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushels  of    charming  flowers  and 
lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegetahles,/ 
together  with  our  great  catalogue/ 
telling  all  about  Teosir.te  and  I'ea 
Oat  and  llromus  and  Speltz,  onion 
seed  at  coca  pound,  etc.,  all  only 
for  lfic.  in  stamps.   Write  to-day. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


k0REGON  ^URSERYl 

TME  LARGEST   SAFEST      MOST  RELIABLE 

,  Salem  v#?*hr  Orecon 


50,000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 
$)i  Immense  stocks  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  in  our 
Falem,  Oregon,  nurseries. 

Oranges  and  lemons  in  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona.  California. 

Our  tree*  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  in  the 
world.  Buy  the  best  trees—our 
trees;  they  are  cheapest  in  the 
end. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper. 

CALIFORNIA  HEADQARTIR5 

5ACRAf\£MTO,  CALIF. 


LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 


Trees 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental. 
Shade  Trees  for 
Street  and 
Roadside. 


Grapes    and    Resisting  Vines, 
Aphis-Resisting  Apples, 

OLIVES,   ORANGES,  BERRIES, 
WALNUT  AND  CHESTNUT  GRAFTED  TREES. 

MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  PALMS 

and  Semi-Tropical  Plants  ever  offered. 
For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


Established    I  07S. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORINAMEINTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Specialty    of    BENCH  GRAFTING 

on   Resistant  Stock. 

Write   for    price*    list   and    booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  Vines. 

We   have   grown   150%   in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 

Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the  grower 
and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  aid  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to-day  for  valu- 
able catalogue  which  tells  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs  to  illustrate,  and 
describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO. 


IFNursery  Stock 


AT 


FIRST  HANDS. 


Buyers  should  insure  themselves  against  any  possi- 
ble chance  of  loss,  such  as  trees  being  inferior  or  un- 
true to  name,  by  buying  at  first  hands. 

We  have  three  nurseries  (800  acres),  deciduous,  citrus 
and  ornamental  trees.  Good,  clean,  thrifty,  healthy  stock, 
carefully  graded  and  labe'ed  and  true  to  name. 

Buyers  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  direct  personal 
control  of  our  stock  from  the  planting  of  the  seed,  thiough  the 
budding  and  up  to  the  digging,  labeling  and  packing  for  shipment. 

Our  new  improved  Calimyrna  Figs  took  the  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition.  We  have  a  very  fine  stock  of  these  Calimyrna 
Fig  trees  ready  for  this  season's  planting. 

You  can  book  your  orders  now  for  nursery  stock  and 
we  will  ship  as  wanted.  Addr.  ss  all  correspondence  to 
GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 


P.  0.  Box  l. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


Our  elegant  new  96-page  cata- 
logue, full  of  valuable  information 
to  growers,  sent  to  any  address  free. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

FRESNO  NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED    I  PS  IOS8 


320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

I  300,000  Yearling  Trees 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:    PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   AH  My  Own  Raising. 
Large  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots. 

Resistant  Varieties  s   RIPARIA,  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND  CATALOGUE.  

F7.  H.  W/ILSON,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Cal.  X 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

pajaro^vaTley  nursery. 

ESTABLISHED    I  IN  1865  

]Vixrsery. 


A ores  in 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Fruit  Trees,  S>  Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS 

Send    for   Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSONVILLE.  CAL. 


LAKE  TULARE  ALFALFA  SEED, 


7! 


■J7  l-2c.    PER  LB.: 


For  a  limited  time,  in  order  to  introduce  our  California-grown 
seed,  we  offer  Choice  Alfalfa  Seed  in  sack  lots  or  over  at  j\c. 
per  lb.,  free  on  board  the  cars  at  Hanford,  Cal. 

Samples  mailed  free  on  request. 


KUTNER=GOLDSTEIN  CO. 


HANFORD,  CALIFORNIA, 


J 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  bell. 

THB    LEADING    NURSERYMEN   OP    NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

Tulare  Grange  met  at  its  hall  at  10 
a.  M,  on  the  4th. 

After  the  reading  and  approval  of 
the  minutes  of  the  last  previous  meet- 
ing the  special  committee,  appointed  at 
last  meeting,  on  having  shade  trees 
left  along  the  public  road  made  a  ver- 
bal report. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  then  installed  by  Past  Mas- 
ter Shoemaker:  P.  A.  Styles,  W.  M.; 
M.  Jacob,  O.;  John  Tuohy,  L.;  E.  C. 

Shoemaker,  S.;    Holcom,  A.  S.; 

Julius  Forrer,  T.;  Bertha  I.  Morris, 
Sec;  A.  J.  Woods,  G.  K.;  Lillian  Bur- 
leigh, P.;  Ola  Jones,  F. ;  Mary  Kimball, 
C.;  Adle  Slaughter,  L.  A.  S.;  Myra 
Field,  O. 

Recess  was  then  taken  for  dinner, 
after  which  a  class  of  three  took  the 
first  and  second  degrees. 

The  subject  for  the  day  was,  "To 
what  extent  should  the  farmer  keep  a 
cash  account  of  each  crop  grown,  and 
of  each  kind  of  stock  grown  upon  the 
farm  ?"  The  subject  was  well  dis- 
cussed, a  general  system  of  single  en- 
try being  deemed  sufficient. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting,  "The 
science  of  home  making,"  will  be  led  by 
a  paper  to  be  written  by  Sister  Rosson. 

The  third  and  fourth  degrees  will  be 
conferred  at  next  meeting,  with  fourth 
degree  harvest  feast.  J.  T. 


Stockton  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Stockton  Grange 
No.  70,  P.  of  H.,  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing, Saturday,  Jan.  4,  held  a  very  in- 
teresting session.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  visitors  from  Castoria 
Grange  of  French  Camp. 

The  principal  event  of  the  day  was 
the  installation  of  officers,  which  passed 
off  very  pleasantly. 

During  "Good  of  the  Order"  very 
interesting  remarks  were  made  by  the 
visitors  and  by  members  of  our  Grange. 

The  officers* of  Stockton  Grange  for 
the  year  1902,  as  installed,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Master,  W.  L.  Overhiser;  Over- 
seer, M.  T.  Noyes;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  G. 
E.  Leadbetter;  Steward,  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Root ;  Assistant  Steward,  J.  L. 
Beecher ;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Over- 
hiser; Treasurer,  N.  T.  Root;  Secre- 
tary, Nathan  H.  Root;  Gatekeeper, 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Rumrill;  Ceres,  Mrs.  A.  Ash- 
ley; Pomona,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Noyes;  Flora, 


Mrs.  Cora  G.  Beecher;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Miss  Lizzie  S.  Root. 

N.  H.  Root,  Secretary. 
Stockton,  Jan.  4. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.: 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
TJ.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DEl'EMBEK  17,  1901. 

688,821.— Railroad  Brake— W.  H.  Bates,  Dixie, 

Wash. 

689.166.  — Mining— J  E.Coleman,  Spokane,  Wash. 

689.167.  — Mining— J.  E.  Coleman,  Spokane,  Wash 
6S9.085  —  Swimming  Device- B.  J.  Hooper,  Port 

land,  Or. 

689,190.— Process — B.  Hunt,  S.  F. 

689,090.— Block— L.  W.  Johnson,  Jerome,  Ariz. 

688,879  —Miter  Box— B.  H.  Otis,  Perris,  Cal. 

689,028.— Brace  for  Bdggy  Tops— A.  Seekt,  Pull- 
man, Wash. 

689.328.— Cartridge  Capper— A.  Seidell,  Areata, 
Cal. 

689,338.— Tapping  Bung— H.  Wendt,  S.  F. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  24,  1901. 

689,631.— Telephone  Indicator  — S.  J.  Ballard. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
689  456  — Distributor  —  H.  W.  Blaisdell,  Yuma, 

A  T. 

689,534  —Garment  Supporter— Bloom  &  Mensor, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
689,785— Oil  Burner  — A.  Braun,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal 

689.384.— Buckle — E.  C.  Bruner,  Tckoa,  Wash 
689,788  —Saw  Swage-J.  F.  Bryan.  Springfield,  Or. 
689,464  —Fountain  Brush  —  J.  C    Cramer,  Los 

Ange  es,  Cal. 
689,468  —Faucet— J.  P.  Dobbyn,  Hayfork,  Cal. 
689,476  — Gun  Sight— S  E.  Fischer,  S  F. 

689.798  —Paper  Bag  Holder  — C.  F.  Francisco, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

689.799  — Leaching  Ores— R.  L.  Graves,  Sump 
ter.  Or. 

689.612— Gold  Saving  Apparatus— C.  G.  Ham- 

bleton,  Oakland,  Cal. 
689,395.-  Door  Hanger— J.  Handschumacher,  S.  F. 
689,818.— Syringe— A.  W.  Hitt,  S.  F. 
889,547.— Illuminator  —  F.  D.  James,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

689.HW .— Lock-F.  P.  Keenan,  Portland,  Or. 
6H1.733  — Gold  Saving  Device— O.  M.  Lawrence, 

Foster,  Or. 
689,824  — Trunk— F.  V.  Lundbeck,  S.  F. 
689,619  —Perforator— A.  C.  Miller,  Corona,  Cal 

659.825.  -Bevel  and  Gage-S  M.  D  Miller,  Stock- 
ton. Cal. 

689.826.  — Electric  Reel  —  R.  L.  Montagu,  Oro- 
vi'le,  Cal, 

689,739  —Ventilator  —  P.  Morill,  Elmhurst,  Cal. 
689,405 —Suspenders  -  A  Olson,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
689,406.— Fxercising  Apparatus— A.  Olson,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

68J.4U7.— Kitchen  Table-W.  C  Organ.  S.  F. 
689,419  —Stationary  Holder— C.  O.  Sandstrom, 

Spokane,  Wash. 
689,421.— Cane  Loader-A.  H.  Shierholz,  S.  F. 
689,599.— Velocipede— W.  H.  frnow,  S.  F. 
689,767  — Sliding  Gate  — Ware  &  Trent,  Asotin, 

Wash. 

689. 446. -Side  Bed  Pan— Susan  C.  Wolfskin,  Win- 
ters, Cal. 


Coughs  &  Colds 
Cured  with 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


=  NO  SPAVINS,= 

Tbe  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  iiorse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ank  for  pamphlet  Wo.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Vis.,  Chicago. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood   Extension  Head 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  lengrth  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.   10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.    25%  Off  This  Week. 

—        WRITE    OR    Cf\  LL.  

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Gopher  Trap, 

The  Only  Easy  Gopher 
Trap  to  Set. 

GUARANTEED    TO  CATCH 
HIM  WITHOUT  FAIL. 

Tour  dealer  can  supply  you  at  83.00 
per  dozen.   If  not,  send  to  ug. 

CONSOLIDATED  GOPHER  TRAP  CO., 

113  DAVIS  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GRAND    DISPOSAL    SALE  OF  STANDARD 

Trotting;  Brood  Marcs 

KbKed  paloT  alto  stock  farm, 

On  THURSDAY,  January  30,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. 

FOLLOWING  IS  THE  LIST  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THIS  AUCTION: 


Color 
&  Sex 

ch.  m 
b.  m 
br.  m. . 

b.  m. . 
b.  m. . 
br.  m. . 

b.  m 
b.   m. . 
b.  m. . 
ch.  m. . 
bl.  m. . 
b.  m. . 
b.  m 
bl.  m 
ch.  m. . 
ch.  m. . 
bl.  m.. 
b.  m. . 
b.   m. . 
b.   m. . 
bl.  m. 
gr.  m  . 
ch  m. . 
b.   m. . 
bl.  m.. 


Foaled 

»Ki  .. 
896  .. 
»i0  ... 
899... 
887  .. 


NAME. 


N8 
884 
880 
K86 
883 
887 
888. 
881 
88J. 
estj 
892 
885 
891. 
887. 
897. 


Anselma  2:*9%  

Asombrosa  

Bell  Bird  2:22   

Ceclno   

Clarion  2  25*  

Clariouctte  

Coralia  

Corsica  

Ella  2:29  

Elsie   

Gtacinta   

Lady  Agnes  

Lady  Nutwood  2:31* 

Ladywell  2:16*  

Laura  Drew  

Lena  

Lilly  Thorn  

Morning  Glory  

Nellie  Benton  2:311... 

Ororose  

Sabling  

Sonoma  2:28  

Svlla  Barnes  

Wildmay  2:30   

Zorllla  


SIRE. 


Ansel  2:20  

Azmoor  2:20^4  

K.lectioneer  

Mendocino  2:19tf 

Ansel  2:20  

Dexter  Prince  

Hoodie  2 :12H   

Dexter  Prince  

Electioneer  

General  Benton.. . 
Guy  Wilkes  2:i5tf 

Electioneer  

Nutwood  2M8X- 

Electioneer  

Arthurton  

Dexter  Prince  

Electioneer  

Electioneer  

General  Benton.. . 
Ora  Wllkts2:11.. 
fiuy  Wilkes  2:15'4 

Electioneer  

Whips  2:274  

Electioneer  

Dexter  Prince. . . 


DAM. 


Stallion  Bred  to  in  1901. 


Elaine  2:20  Monbells  2:234 

Ahwaga  Mendocino  2:194 

Beautilul  Bells  2:294  Iran  Alto  2:124 

Cecil  I  Exioneer 

Consolation   !  Mendocino  2:194 

Clarion  2:. 5*    Mendocino  2:1»4 

Coral  2:184  Monbells  2:234 

by  Corsican  I  Exioneer 

Lady  Ellen  2:294    .   .Nutwood  Wilkes  2:184 

Elaine 2:20  McKtnney  2:114 

Sproule  Azmoor  2:20* 

Lady  Lowell  Exioneer 

Lady  Mac  Mendocino  2:194 

Lady  Lowell  Monbells  2:234 

Molly  Drew  2 :27  Mendocino  2 : 194 

Lena  R  Mendocino  2:194 

i  ady  Thorn  Jr  Exioneer 

Marti  Exioneer 

Norma  >  Monbells  2 :234 

Melrose    Mendocino  2:194 

Sable    Iran  Alto  2:124 

 Exioneer 

 Monbells  2:234 

 Nazote  2:284 

  Exioneer 


Sontag  Mohawk. 

Barnes  

May  

Lilly  Tborn. 


Color  e.„„,  j> 
&  Sex.  Foaled 


NAME. 


SIRE. 


DAM. 


b.    8. .1882 ....  Azmoor2:204   Electioneer  Mamie  C 

br.  g..  1898..     Altower  Altivo2:184  Wildflower  (2)  2:21 

ch.  g.  |1899. . . .  Menzte  |Mendoclno  2:194  1  Lizzie 

Sale  takes  place  at  OCCIDENTAL  HORSE  EXCHANGE, 
721  HOWARD  ST.,  NEAR  THIRD,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

These  mares  cm  be  seen  at  the  farm  until  January  27th,  when  they  will  be  at  the  Exchange. 

Send  at  once  for  catalogue  to 

V\y/V\.    G.    LftYNG,    Llue    Stock  Auctioneer. 


Directions  for. 
SVCCESSFVL  OUVE  PlCKUN?  I 


PLAC*  eli-we  I*  solmLlra  owj-gd,  l«b4W 
Lye  u>  »».  ratio*  water.  Kopoi  wei  sr  twtoa  to 
loaaeee  Mm  Bins  tfera  tfcarowgtta.  Ba- 
alim lye  wliUM  wtu  fresh  rater  Cfeaan Traai  twtoa 
Sally  natll,   Judge*  by  tem,    lye    Ur»m7  tra. 


Jlsee  lye  mIiuu  wttt  freak 
ally  utU,  Judged  by  " 
oi  tree. 

Braleee  water  with  brlae  ooasBosed  of  i  oa 
f*J-  water,  far  twe  daya  Pat  la  brtae  of  •  ■ 
gallon  water  for  7  daya.  Pwt  la  brlae  lees,  salt  to  gaUem 
HSsjs  Slaallj  pot  the  ofhrea  Into  brlae  of  u  as.  sail 
water. 

Vooswis  "tod  ™«st  be  elean.  odorless,  tasteless.  White  er  earth - 
eaware  reeeamzoeBdeeV  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  in  boUtag  water 
sad  soda  will  do.  Dee  small  casks  i  to  10  gallons  prtltnS  Vu  „ 
eask  should  have  zaowebie  wooden  grstlag  1  or  2  laohee  froze  bottom 
setose  ItMag  we  idea  eover  aad  thick  olotC  over  all.  If  altos  are 
soft  at  trat,  nse  brhae  Ixemedtately  after  lye  instead  of  fresh  water 
Bests*!  aay  altzee  or  scorn. 


■alt  to  1 
a  salt  so 
rater  tor 
te  galton 


YOU  AYUST  USE 

RED'SEALLYE 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY,  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut.  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


F*rIor3  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 

i  .         ,    .  ...  r .  .  .  .  ........   ,  ,    ...       hi-  u  I-  \     kTunhll  Jb  1,1 


and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc 
(KHtabllshed  1860),  330  Market  St  " 


8.  F. 


DEWEY,  STKONU  &  UO. 
Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington  D.  V. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt  Wash. 

It  is  timely  to  republish  this  standard 
remedy  for  winter  use  upon  deciduous 
trees  for  pernicious  scale,  peach  moth, 
eggs  of  yellow  mite,  curl  leaf,  mildew, 
etc. 

The  following  formula  and  directions, 
if  properly  carried  out,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  of 
Sutter  county,  will  produce  an  effective 
solution: 

Unslaked  lime,  forty  pounds. 

Sulphur,  twenty  pounds. 

Stock  salt,  fifteen  pounds. 

Water  to  make  sixty  gallons. 

Directions.  —  Place  ten  pounds  of 
lime  and  twenty  pounds  of  sulphur  in  a 
boiler  with  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
and  boil  over  a  brisk  fire  for  not  less 
than  one  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  the 
sulphur  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  When 
this  takes  place,  the  mixture  will  be 
amber  color.  Next  place  in  a  cask 
thirty  pounds  of  unslaked  lime,  pouring 
over  it  enough  hot  water  to  thoroughly 
slack  it;  and  while  it  is  boiling  add  the 
fifteen  pounds  of  salt.  When  this  is 
dissolved,  add  to  the  lime  and  sulphur 
in  the  boiler  and  cook  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  when  the  necessary  hot  water 
to  make  the  sixty  gallons  should  be 
added. 

Do  not,  as  some  growers  are  doing, 
simply  put  the  ingredients  together 
and  boil,  but  follow  the  above  directions 
carefully,  if  you  desire  results  from 
this  remedy. 

A  Spring  Flower  Show. 

The  California  State  Floral  Society 
will  hold  a  spring  exhibition  in  the 
grand  nave  of  the  ferry  building,  San 
Francisco,  May  8,  9  and  iO,  1902.  Early 
notice  is  given  to  enable  all  intending 
exhibitors  to  make  stock  selections  and 
other  important  preparations.  The 
Committee  of  Arrangements  ask  the 
co-operation  of  all  growers  and  lovers 
of  flowers  to  the  end  that  the  spring 
flower  show  of  1902  shall  not  only 
equal,  but  shall  excel  in  beauty,  variety 
and  arrangement  of  detail  any  that  has 
heretofore  been  held  by  the  society. 
Medals,  diplomas,  certificates  of  honor, 
society  ribbons  and  cash  awards  will  be 
made  for  all  meritorious  displays.  The 
premium  list  will  be  issued  about  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1902.  Further  information 
can  be  had  by  addressing  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Martin,  chairman  of  committee,  2918 
Howard  street,  San  Francisco. 


ioiS  BS  B,  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY,  corner  Market,  McAllister  and 
Jones  Sts  ,  San  Francisco,  December  30,  1901.— At 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
society,  held  this  dav,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-eighth  (3H)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1901 ;  free  from  all  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  JaDuarv  8,  1903. 

ROBERT  J.  TOBIN, 
Secretary. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


CALIFORNIA  S  kFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST 
Company,  corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
— For  the  six  mouths  ending  December  31,  1901, 
dividends  have  been  declared  on  Deposits  in  the 
Savings  Department  of  this  Company,  as  follows: 
On  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable 
on  and  after  Thursday,  January  2.  1902  Dividends 
uncalled  for  are  added  to  the  principal  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  the  principal  trom 
and  after  January  I,  1902. 

J.  DaLZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101  Montgom- 
ery Street,  corner  of  Sutter.— The  board  of  direc- 
tors declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1901,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-eighth 
(3H)  per  cent  per  annum  on  a'l  deposits  free  of 
taxes  and  payable  on  and  afier  January  2,  1902. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the 
same  rate  of  dividend  as  the  principal  from  and 
after  January  1,  1902. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY. 

Cashier. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VV,    JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg- 
etables, result  from  want  of 

Potash. 


Vegetables  are  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cai  . 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BOVEE,  TOY  &  SONNTAG, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
AGENTS, 

634  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Have  FARMS,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  AND  STOCK 
RANCHES  AND  CITY  PROPERTY 

FOR    SALE    AND  EXCHANGE. 
Farms  to  Rent,  Loins  Negotiated,  Rents  Col- 
lected and  Large  Tracts  Subdivided,  and  a 
Oeneral  Commission  Business  Done. 

Send  for  Our  Latest  Catalogue. 

HALE  TRACT  SUBDIVISION.  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Tracts  from  10  acres  up,  in  price  from  $30  per  acre 
to  $100;  iy,  miles  from  Mt.  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Also  highly  improved  farms  in  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Alameda  and  other  counties  on  easy  payments. 

Bovee,  Toy  &  Sonntae,  624  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of- 

Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1x25. 

EXPERIENCE  and  SKILL 

pervade  every  department  of  our  business.  We 
furnish  expert  service  in  the  fitting  and  adjust- 
ment of  glasses.  Our  RETFO  Lens  are  headache 
curers. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991   market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND   458  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO  526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  East  Main  Street. 

ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOB  PRICES - 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Field  and  lUTTITl Goods 
Hog    IW  I  K  H  Netting, 
Fence,   ff  Hi  Jj  Fencing. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 


POWDER  — -  STRINGS. 

We  manufacture  both  Powder  and  String  Vaccine,  and  extensive  field 

experience  has  proven  that  our  strings  are  the  strongest 
on  the  market. 

Where  there  are'  only  a  few  head  to  be  vaccinated,  strings  are 
convenient  to  use ;  but  where  a  large  number  are  to  be  vaccinated, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  powdered  vaccine,  used  with  our 
regular  outfit,  as.  being  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  the 
immunity  conferred  thereby  is  more  permanent. 

But,  whether  you  use  Powder  or  String  Vaccine,  INSIST  ON 
KNOWING  THAT  IT  IS  FRESH.  Vaccine  DOES 
deteriorate  with  age  and  should  be  stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which 
it  should  not  be  used.    This  date  should  be  within  six  months  from  date  of 

manufacture.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  stamped  or 
that  is  stamped  more  than  six  months  ahead  of 
the  date  of  your  purchase. 

OUR  VACCINES  ARE  FRESH.  Every  package  is 
stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which  it  should  be  returned  for  exchange 
for  fresh  vaccine. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hith- 
erto used  foreign  and  other  vaccines,  and  we  can 

refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  revaccinated  and  stopped  losses 
with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle  *   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOR- 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


336  PAGES.  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL^PRESS^Publlshers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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KOMBAULT'S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
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*  A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  . . . 

•  AND  POSITIVE  CURE. 


Supersedes  all 

Cautery  or  Firing, 
and  Cures   

Founder 
Wind  Puffs 
Thrush 
Diphtheria 
Skin  Diseases 
Removes  Bunches 

OR 

Blemishes 
Splints 

Capped  Hock 
Strained  Tendons 
Ring  Bone 
Pink  Eye 
Sweeney 
Boney  Tumors 
All  Lameness 
from  Spavin* 
Quarter  Cracks 
Scratches 
Poll  Evil 
Spavin 
Parasites 


SAFE  FOR  ANYONE 
TO  USE  


WE  GUARANTEE  that  one  tablespoonful  of  Caustic 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a 
whole  bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture 
ever  made.    Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satis- 
faction.    Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  most 
prominent  horsemen  say  of  it. 

Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by 
express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for  its  use. 


The  Accepted  standard 
veterinary  Remedy.... 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE.     SURE  IN  RESULTS. 


PREPARED  exclusively  by  J.  E.  Gombault,  ex-Vet- 
erinary Surgeon  to  the  French  Government  Stud. 
Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest,  best  Blister  ever  used.    Takes  the  place  of  all  lini- 
ments for  mild  or  severe  action.    Removes  all  Bunches  or 
Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Sore 
Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

m^SlWMdilrm\  CLEVELAND^ 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO    TORONTO,  ONT. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  VK  IK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


California  Vegetables. 

After  displaying  vegetables  in  sad  condition,  owing 
to  the  inroads  of  pests  and  diseases,  it  is  refreshing 
to  turn  to  the  gloriously  perfect  things  which  Cali- 
fornia soil  and  climate  produce  from  selected  seed, 
well  planted  and  protected  from  the  evils  which  beset 
the  growing  plant.  Such  are  the  vegetables  which 
appear  on  this  page — large,  crisp  and  luscious,  and 
all  of  them  improved — that  is  the  result  of  selection 
toward  the  most  perfect  type  by  particular  care  on 
the  part  of  the  seed  growers.  The  fact  suggests  the 
desirability  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing seed  which  embodies,  not  alone  the  common  in- 
heritance of  the  plant,  but  an  added  element,  viz  : 
the  patience  and  intelligence  of  man,  working  toward 
a  conception  of  something  better  than  we  commonly 
have.  Fortunately,  California  has  growing  conditions 
which  of  themselves  tend  toward  surprising  develop- 
ment of  plants  from  any  seed;  but,  even  with  these, 
there  is  the  greater  one  of  multiplying  natural  ad- 
vantages by  intelligent  selection,  so  that  the  seed 
adds  its  own  endowment  by  honorable  and  dis- 


California  Wonder. 


Extra  Early  Snowball. 


Selected  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage. 

tinguishing  heredity  to  the  favoring  characters  of 
soil  and  climate.  The  result  is  that  California  seed 
growers  and  seed  dealers  are  constantly  advancing 
in  the  volume  and  character  of  their  business  and 
winning  wider  recognition  in  distant  markets.  The 
pictures  which  we  take  to  illustrate  this  important 
fact  are  taken  from  the  new  catalogue  just  issued  by 
the  Cox  Seed  Company  of  this  city,  and  represent  a 
few  of  the  improved  types  of  leading  plants  which 
enter  into  their  trade.  Such  things  are  not  only  dis- 
tributed in  small  quantities  to  individual  planters, 
but  are  shipped  by  carloads  to  distant  retailers. 

The  desirability  of  the  selected  varieties  shown  ap- 
pears so  clearly  in  the  photographs  that  little  need 
be  said.  The  cabbages  are  a  selected  type  of  the 
Flat  Dutch  which  has  long  been  a  standard  for  win- 
ter use,  and  the  cauliflowers  are  the  Cox  California 
Wonder  which  comes  into  condition  soon  after  the 
Extra  Early  Snowball,  which  is  also  shown,  and  pro- 
duces large  heads.  The  lettuce  is  also  an  improved 
variety,  producing,  when  well  grown,  large,  solid, 
white  heads  about  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  im- 
proved Connecticut  pumpkin  is  rather  rare  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  nearly  all  our  pumpkins  are  squashes, 
but  there  are  some  who  hang  on  strongly  to  the  real 
thing  in  the  pumpkin  line,  and  the  man  in  the  picture 
is  evidently  one  of  them. 


Improved  Passion  Lettuce. 


Big  Tom  or  Improved  Connecticut  Pumpkin. 
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The  Week. 

The  days  have  been  full  of  excitement  in  the  com- 
mercial phases  of  agriculture.  The  Eastern  grain 
markets  have  been  bucking  sharply,  have  thrown 
some  of  the  old  kings  against  the  fence  and  prices 
are  naturally  unsettled.  Here  prices  have  been 
steadied  by  other  strange  occurrences.  It  seems 
that  the  people  who  have  been  cornering  the  freight 
market  have  found  nothing  but  an  open  corner  after 
all.  Their  chartering  incoming  ships  at  high  rates 
naturally  has  drawn  other  ships  to  this  port  and  ton- 
nage has  arrived  in  excess  of  expectations,  so  that 
tonnage  chartered  at  37s  6d  comes  in  on  the  tide 
along  with  tonnage  that  can  only  command  28s  9d  on 
arrival.  As  a  side  play  we  have  also  ships  loading 
on  owners'  account  and  we  have  a  dry  time  which 
always  tends  to  stiffen  prices.  The  result  is  that 
white  wheat  abroad  is  weak  and  lower;  wheat  here 
is  steady  and  unchanged.  Three  wheat  clear- 
ances have  been  made  during  the  week  with 
a  total  of  a  little  over  10,000  tons,  worth 
$215,230.  Barley  is  firm  for  feed  but  ship- 
pers are  out  of  the  barley  market  this 
week.  Corn  and  rye  are  higher;  oats  are  firm  and 
quiet  with  light  offerings.  Mustard  is  easier  for 
Trieste.  Beans  are  held  firm  here  by  the  weather 
conditions,  while  they  are  weak  at  the  East.  Bran 
and  other  millfeeds  are  stiff  and  strong.  Hay  is  also 
strong;  higher  especially  for  the  higher  grades  in 
each  class  and  the  whole  line  firm.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  easier;  hogs  are  firm  with  a  few  arrivals  from 
Utah.  All  desirable  fresh  butter  is  firm  with  no 
material  change,  but  an  upward  tendency.  Cheese 
is  steady  for  old  and  new  cheese  scarce.  Eggs  are 
lower  and  looking  downward.  Poultry  is  quiet  after 
the  holiday  rush;  there  is  a  fair  demand  but  not  at 
very  stiff  figures.  A  few  potatoes  are  going  out 
but  shipping  orders  are  below  local  prices ;  a 
movement  to  Texas  was  stopped  by  a  10-cent  ad- 
vance here.  Supplies  are  coming  from  Oregon;  two 
steamers  bringing  12,000  sacks.  Onions  are  fairly 
steady  for  good;  softening  and  sprouting  are  becom- 
ing apparent.  Fine  apples  are  scarce  and  high. 
Oranges  are  easier  and  offerings  larger;  there  seems 
to  be,  however,  too  few  Navels.  Lemons  are  quiet. 
Dried  fruits  are  firm,  offerings  light  and  sales  made 
above  quotations.  Prunes  are  going  rapidly.  Nuts 
are  in  light  stock  and  the  market  is  firm  for  choice 
lots,  but  the  demand  is  not  brisk.  Honey  is  un- 
changed, but  being  talked  up  on  a  weather  basis. 
Hops  are  the  same  as  before,  and  wool  is  waiting  for 
the  spring  clip. 


There  is  a  matter  which  those  participating  in  our 
farmers'  institutes,  and  finding  interest  and  value  in 
them,  will  probably  feel  induced  to  promote.  In  the 
course  of  an  excellent  address  at  a  Farmers'  Con- 
gress held  in  Virginia  in  November,  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
director  of  the  office  of  experiment  stations  at  Wash- 
ington, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  insti- 
tutes are  growing  everywhere  and  increasing  in  ef- 
ficiency, general  attendance  and  interest.  There  is 
needed,  however,  a  better  and  stronger  organization 
of  the  work  in  hand.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  desirous  of  doing  something  for  the 
whole  country  in  this  line,  and  Secretary  Wilson  has 
included  in  his  estimates  for  the  coming  year's  work 
an  item  of  $5000  to  secure  the  services  of  an  expert 
in  institute  work,  who  shall  collate  and  publish  infor- 
mation about  how  to  secure  the  highest  success  and 
efficiency  in  the  meetings,  to  assist  in  securing  good 
speakers,  to  visit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  institutes  in 
the  different  States  and  give  instruction  in  best 
methods  and  policies,  etc.  It  seems  very  fitting  that 
this  should  be  done.  It  will  be  very  helpful  in  making 
all  our  institutes  as  good  as  the  best,  and  it  will  serve 
to  unify  the  whole  movement,  which  is  proving  so 
valuable  in  the  advancement  of  agricultural  success 
everywhere.  Whether  this  is  done  or  not  depends 
probably  upon  whether  the  institutes  now  being  held 
declare  themselves  desirous  of  it,  and  all  meetings  or 
individuals  can  help  in  the  effort  by  communicating 
their  wishes  to  their  own  Congressmen  or  by  commu- 
nicating directly  with  Hon.  J.  Wadsworth,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington.  This  is  not  an  affair 
especially  for  those  officially  engaged  in  institute 
work;  it  is  for  the  people  themselves,  jointly  or  sev- 
erally, to  take  up  in  all  agricultural  organizations 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  in  that  way  im- 
press it  upon  the  attention  of  the  law  makers. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of 
California  has  just  received  a  valuable  addition  to  its 
staff  in  the  person  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  who  has  just 
entered  upon  his  work  at  Berkeley  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry.  Prof.  Shaw  will 
render  Dr.  Hilgard  assistance  which  he  greatly 
needs  in  some  lines  in  his  work,  both  in  instruction 
and  investigation.  He  will  also  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  our  agriculturists  at  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, in  which  he  is  an  experienced  and  enthusiastic 
worker.  Dr.  Shaw  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1887  and  soon  after  entered  upon  educational 
work  on  the  scientific  side  on  this  coast.  He  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Whitman  College  and  at 
the  Pacific  University.  After  that  he  served  nine 
years  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Corvallis  and  as  chief  chemist  of  the 
Oregon  Experiment  Station.  During  this  time  he 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  beet  sugar  industry 
and  was  instrumental  in  its  introduction  into  Oregon. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  chief  chemist 
and  agricultural  expert  for  the  Colorado  Sugar 
Manufacturing  Co.  Dr.  Shaw  has  always  kept  close 
acquaintance  with  California  agricultural  affairs,  and 
comes  with  much  enthusiasm  into  personal  contact 
with  them.  We  anticipate  much  advantage  from  his 
work  here. 

To  lease  the  grazing  lands  and  to  devote  the  income 
to  arid  land  advancement  and  improvement  is  being 
vigorously  advocated  by  the  organized  cattle  inter- 
ests of  California.  A  meeting  held  in  this  city  this 
week  of  the  Pacific  Stockmens'  Association,  after  do- 
ing wisely  in  selecting  Mr.  F.  C.  Lusk  of  Chico  to  its 
presidency,  and  furnishing  him  an  able  board  of  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  directors,  devoted  most  of  its 
time  to  the  public  land  leasing  propositions.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial 
to  Congress  advocating  the  affirmative  view.  The 
leasing  of  the  land  to  prevent  overstocking  and 
destruction  and  to  make  it  an  inducement  to  the  ten- 
ant to  improve  and  not  to  destroy  the  forage,  has 
the  favor  of  Secretary  Wilson.  He  believes  that  the 
non-irrigable  grazing  lands  should  be  leased  in  small 
tracts  so  as  to  unite  the  irrigable  and  pasture  lands. 
If  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Association  becomes  a 
law  the  400,000,000  acres  of  grazing  land  of  the  coun- 
try leased  under  its  provisions  will  yield  a  revenue  of 
$8,000,000  annually.  That  sum  would  be  devoted  to 
irrigation  in  the  arid  region  and  those  lands  thereby 
reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Frost  Injuries  and  Vine  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  vine  growers  are  cutting 
back  their  vines  to  seven  or  eight  eyes  on  the  spur, 
intending  to  cut  back  again  to  the  proper  short 
pruning,  after  danger  of  frost  has  passed,  to  allow 
the  regular  fruiting  buds  to  develop.  I  have  found 
that  in  pruning  some  vines  long,  as  an  experiment, 
only  the  end  buds  started  and  the  lower  ones 
remained  dormant.  I  then  decided  it  better  to  prune 
short  so  as  to  be  sure  the  lower  buds  would  start. 
The  frost  question  was  not  involved  then,  but  I  have 
wondered  whether  the  pruning  long  would  not  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  final  growth  of  these  buds.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ? — Vine  Grower,  Fresno. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  growers  are  chopping  off 
part  of  the  vine  canes  so  they  can  cultivate  the  soil, 
leaving  the  final  pruning  until  as  late  as  April. 
There  is  great  likelihood  of  a  frost  in  April  to  kill 
the  growth  which  starts  on  the  ends  of  the  long 
canes.  Which  is  worse,  the  bleeding  after  late  prun- 
ing or  the  shock  from  a  late  frost  ? — Vigneron, 
Fresno. 

Leaving  long  spurs  on  grape  vines  in  frosty  re 
gions  and  then  pruning  back  to  short  spurs  when  the 
danger  of  spring  frosts  has  passed  is  a  good  prac- 
tice. The  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  calls  for 
double  pruning,  and  for  this  reason  is  expensive,  and 
many  people  prefer  to  take  the  risk  of  the  frost  or 
else  leave  the  vineyard  for  very  late  pruning.  This 
last  practice,  of  course,  is  objectionable  because  it 
defers  cultivation  so  late.  If  vines  are  pruned  long, 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  tops  and  then  not  short- 
pruned  afterwards,  the  lower  eyes  will  not  start  well, 
as  your  experience  proved  ;  but  if  the  previously 
long-pruned  canes  are  cut  back  subsequently,  the 
growth  will  come  from  the  lower  buds.  It  is  better, 
if  one  does  not  consider  the  cost  of  double  pruning, 
to  have  good  buds  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cane  than 
to  prune  short  and  then  trust  to  the  development  of 
latent  buds  after  the  early  growth  has  been  cut  back 
by  the  frost.  The  growth  is  apt  to  be  more  even 
and  the  crop  better  than  can  be  had  from  such  latent 
buds.  Cutting  off  so  much  of  the  canes  as  interfere 
with  cultivation,  cleaning  up  the  vineyard  when  there 
is  leisure  in  the  winter  time,  and  then  finishing  the 
pruning  to  short  spurs  late  in  the  season,  is  a  grow- 
ing practice,  and  seems  on  all  accounts  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable one  where  late  frosts  are  liable  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 

In  answer  to  our  second  querist  we  would  say,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  that  loss  from  bleeding  of 
the  vine  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  spite  of  the 
bleeding  it  is  surely  better,  in  the  way  described 
above,  to  preserve  the  lower  buds  for  permanent 
growth  than  to  prune  short  and  trust  to  the  devel- 
opment of  latent  buds  after  the  new  growth  has 
been  cut  down  by  frost.  A  more  regular  growth  of 
the  vine  can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  because  when 
short-pruned  vines  are  killed  back  there  is  likely  to 
be  some  injury  by  fermentation  of  the  sap,  the  latent 
buds  do  not  start  regularly,  and  the  crop  is  less.  It 
is  certainly  less  shock  to  the  vine  to  lose  the  new 
growth  that  may  start  toward  the  end  of  the  canes 
than  to  have  the  growth  near  the  base  "of  the  cane 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Bermuda  Grass  for  Alkali  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  Bermuda  grass  been  satis- 
factory for  lands  which  will  only  grow  salt  grass,  and 
if  so  where  can  the  seed  be  obtained  ? — Reader, 
Tulare  county. 

Bermuda  grass  has  been  favored  by  those  grazing 
stock  on  alkali  too  strong  to  grow  other  grasses 
except  salt  grass.  In  the  region  west  of  Fresno  it 
has  been  highly  praised  by  several  stockmen.  It  is 
not  easy  to  propagate  it  from  seed;  in  fact,  seed  is 
high  priced  and  uncertain  in  germination.  The 
propagation  is  usually  by  pieces  of  the  root,  which 
take  hold  if  plowed  in.  Only  small  pieces  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  common  to  gather  the  roots  in  quantity, 
run  them  through  a  hay  cutter  and  broadcast  the 
pieces.  The  greatest  trouble  about  Bermuda  grass 
is  that  it  rapidly  spreads  into  better  cultivated  lands 
where  it  is  not  desired,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  it.  ^ 

Unfruitful  Almonds  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  twelve-year-old  al- 
mond trees  which  are  very  shy  bearers.  The  nut 
reaches  the  size  of  a  garden  pea  and  stays  on  for  two 
weeks  or  more  and  then  drops  off.  They  are  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil — some  sedimentary  sand,  some 
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gravelly  loam,  some  heavy  clay — but  they  all  drop 
just  the  same.  The  red  spider  comes  on  very  thick. 
Could  they  affect  the  crop,  or  will  a  cold  wind  make 
them  drop  ?  Can  it  be  that  there  are  not  enough 
bees  ? — Reader,  Tehama  county. 

It  is  possible  that  the  red  spider  might  injure  your 
almond  trees  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bloom  buds 
of  the  following  season  would  not  have  strength 
enough  to  set  well.  There  are,  however,  two  other 
reasons  which  would  cause  the  dropping  of  the  young 
almonds.  One  is  frost,  which  during  recent  years 
has  been  very  destructive  to  the  almond  crop;  the 
other  is  lack  of  pollenation.  If,  however,  you  have 
three  kinds  of  almonds  planted  near  together,  the 
probability  is  that  the  trouble  you  experience  does 
not  come  from  lack  of  pollenation,  unless  you  are 
short  of  bees,  as  you  think  possible.  It  might  be 
from  red  spider,  it  might  be  from  lack  of  thrift  in 
the  trees  caused  by  drying  out  during  the  previous 
autumn,  or  it  might  be  from  frost,  as  suggested.  In 
most  cases  the  frost  is  the  destructive  agency. 

Shriveled  or  Frozen  Olives. 

To  the  Editor: — I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  the 
shriveled  olives  that  have  been  through  the  frosts. 
All  such  olives  here  are  ruined.  They  are  soft  and 
watery.  I  do  not  know  of  any  use  they  can  be  put 
to  unless  it  is  the  manufacture  of  indelible  ink. — W. 
T.  Kirkman,  Merced. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Thank  you  for  your  reply, 
"Shriveled  Olives,"  in  your  last  issue  Jan.  11th. 
You  state  the  olives  may  have  been  damaged  by 
drouth  rather  than  frost.  They  showed  no  change 
in  appearance  until  the  next  day  after  the  heavy 
frost  of  Dec.  11th.  A  few  of  the  trees  are  near  the 
garden  where  they  receive  some  irrigation,  and  they 
shriveled  as  badly  as  those  in  the  orchard  that  had 
had  no  water.  If  it  had  been  frost,  instead  of  drouth, 
would  they  have  regained  their  plumpness  either  in 
water  or  on  the  trees  ?  Most  of  them  filled  out  again 
upon  the  trees. — Reader  for  Twenty  Years,  Atlas, 
Napa  county. 

We,  of  course,  always  run  some  risk  in  attempting 
to  explain  matters  only  on  the  basis  of  a  brief  writ- 
ten description  and  without  sight  of  the  objects 
talked  about,  but  if  we  did  not  assume  that  risk  this 
department  would  come  to  an  end.  We  believed  the 
olives,  about  which  our  reader  at  Atlas  asked  in  our 
issue  of  Jan.  11th,  were  shriveled  with  drouth,  and 
our  answer  is  consistent  with  that  presumption. 
Frozen  olives,  such  as  Mr.  Kirkman  alludes  to,  are 
different  and  he  is  right  about  them,  when  the  freez- 
ing has  been  too  hard  or  the  morning  temperature 
too  high,  for  then  the  fruit  is  severely  injured  in 
structure  and  practically  destroyed.  Fruit  thus 
injured  would  not  regain  plumpness  but  would  go  to 
the  bad.  On  the  other  hand  fruit  even  if  shriveled 
from  frost  would  regain  plumpness  if  the  thawing  out 
were  gradual  enough  so  that  the  juices  could  assume 
their  normal  condition  without  rupturing  the  tissue. 
Thus  the  whole  matter  is  a  question  of  conditions  and 
degrees.  It  may  be  that  the  olves  at  Atlas  were 
slightly  frosted  and  resumed  their  normal  condition, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  shriveling  came  from  drying, 
even  if  some  were  given  garden  irrigation.  Garden 
irrigation  is  often  a  very  dry  affair.  We  have  seen 
olives  shrivel  even  when  rains  had  recently  fallen, 
but  the  rains  were  too  light  to  reach  the  roots. 

Dead  Branch  of  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  the  rough  appearance  of 
the  bark  on  the  enclosed  specimens  indicate  any  dis- 
ease ?  The  two  small  twigs  come  from  a  tree  on 
which  all  the  other  limbs  are  perfectly  smooth.  This 
branch  has  never  borne  a  nut.  The  rest  of  the  tree 
bears  regularly. — Grower. 

The  dying  branch  does  not  show  any  sign  of  spe- 
cific disease.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  part  of  a  tree  to 
peter  out  in  this  way,  and  whenever  a  branch  shows 
such  weakness  it  should  be  cleanly  cut  away.  For 
some  reason,  which  perhaps  can  not  be  explained  in 
every  case,  the  sap  goes  rather  to  other  parts  of  the 
tree  and  fails  to  nourish  the  weak  part.  It  should, 
then,  be  removed  as  soon  as  noticed. 


Vine  Grafting  and  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  Mataros  been  successfully 
grafted  on  Rupestris  St.  George  in  this  State  ?  From 
some  sources  I  hear  they  have  from  others  that  the 
union  is  very  poor.  Would  you  also  oblige  by  giving 
the  distance  at  which  the  best  vine  growers  plant.  I 
favor  10  feet.  Is  this  too  much  ?— Reader,  Morgan 
Hill. 

Our  observation  is  that  the  Mataro  both  grows 
arid  bears  well  on  Rupestris  St.  George.    If  there  is 


adverse  experience  we  should  like  to  hear  it.  In 
vine  planting  the  average  distance  is  8  feet  and  more 
vines  are  planted  that  way  than  any  other,  though 
both  less  and  greater  distances  are  used  to  some 
extent.  The  distance  should  be  determined  some- 
what by  the  vine  and  the  soil — the  stronger  the  vine 
and  the  richer  the  soil  the  greater  distance. 

Farming  Five  Acres. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  farming  one  acre  of  land  for  five  years 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley'?— John  Light,  Modesto. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  farming  an  acre  depends 
upon  what  is  grown  and  upon  whether  the  latest  and 
most  economical  machinery  is  used.  As  farming  in 
the  valley  generally  means  grain  growing  we  give 
the  following,  which  is  by  a  farmer  who  keeps  books. 
As  there  is  no  absolute  standard  of  methods,  you 
would  probably  get  nearly  as  many  different  esti- 
mates of  cost  as  there  were  men  giving  them  ;  but 
perhaps  this  may  answer  your  purpose.  The  cost  is 
about  at  the  minimum  and  the  returns  very  small, 
because  probably  of  irregular  rainfall  and  the  low 
price  of  wheat.  It  is  such  experience  as  this  which 
has  discouraged  growers  so  thoroughly  : 

COST  OF  FARMING  ONE  ACRE  FIVE  YEARS. 

Plowing  $  2  50 

Harrowing   1  25 

Seeding   1  25 

Harvesting   6  00 

Hauling   1  15 

Total  $12  15 

Value  of  grain  produced  in  five  years  on  one  acre.  .824  90 
Cost   12  15 

Return  per  acre  $12  75 

Deducting  interest  on  value  of  land— $20— at  7%  for 
five  years   7  00 

Net  balance  per  acre  for  five  years  $  5  75 

Evidently  the  land  was  not  worked  and  seeded 
every  year,  but  it  represents  a  minimum  cost  of 
working,  no  doubt. 

Starting  Vine  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  plan  for  start- 
ing rooted  vines  from  cuttings  ?  How  far  apart 
should  they  be  put  ?  Do  they  require  much  water  ? — 
A  Subscriber,  Tulare. 

Make  your  cuttings  8  or  10  inches,  according  to 
the  joints,  and  plant  carefully  in  well  prepared  nur- 
sery ground,  in  rows  about  3  or  4  feet  apart  (if  horse 
cultivation  is  to  be  used),  planting  the  cuttings  about 
6  or  8  inches  apart,  and  leave  one  eye  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Keep  the  soil  well  culti- 
vated so  as  to  retain  moisture  well  and  use  irrigation 
water  whenever  you  find  by  a  little  digging  that  the 
soil  is  getting  rather  dry.  The  amount  of  water  re- 
quired depends  upon  the  soil,  but  in  all  cases  be  sure 
there  is  enough  and  not  too  much.  The  constant 
presence  of  adequate  moisture  will  determine 
directly  your  success  in  the  undertaking. 

San  Jose  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  found  on  a  few  of  my  peach  trees 
some  pest,  as  you  will  see  by  enclosed  sample.  Please 
let  me  know  what  it  is  and  what  I  have  to  do  against 
it. — Reader,  Fruitland. 

Your  trees  are  infested  with  the  San  Jose  scale. 
You  ought  to  spray  them  thoroughly,  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  with  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash, 
the  full  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  which 
were  given  on  page  39  of  our  last  issue.  Be  sure  and 
follow  directions  in  the  preparation  of  the  wash,  for 
its  effectiveness  depends  much  upon  thoroughly  boil- 
ing and  the  application. 

Working  Over  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  preferable,  to  bud  or 
graft  peaches  onto  old  almond  trees  ? — H.  A.  Penni- 
man,  Walnut  Creek. 

Budding  into  new  wood  is  easier  and  more  likely  to 
give  satisfaction  than  grafting.  Beginning  at  this 
time  of  the  year  you  can  try  both  without  loss  of 
time.  As  the  sap  flow  begins  put  in  the  grafts. 
Whenever  grafts  fail,  bud  into  the  best  shoots  which 
start  below  and  remove  the  others  after  the  growth 
starts  on  the  bud. 

Sword  Bean. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  under  separate  cover 
a  bean.  Please  tell  me  through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  the  name  of  it  and  its  commercial  value,  if 
any. — J.  N.  Javan,  Tia  Juana. 

It  is  the  sword  long  pod,  commonly  called  sword 


bean.  It  is  rather  a  coarse  bean  and  does  not  Ligure 
in  the  commercial  bean  crops,  but  is  used  to  some 
extent  as  a  table  vegetable,  but  must  be  gathered 
early  to  be  tender  and  otherwise  desirable.  The  dry 
beans  are  only  good  for  grinding  for  stock  feed. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants  in  Merced. 

To  the  Editor:— In  addition  to  what  you  said  about 
starting  sweet  potato  plants,  I  will  give  our  method. 
We  grow  a  few  thousand  acres  of  sweets  in  the  At- 
water  section  of  Merced  county.  About  the  middle 
of  March  we  make  a  hot  bed  with  fresh  stable 
manure,  using  considerable  straw  with  it.  The 
manure  should  be  from  12  to  18  inches  thick,  well 
packed.  Cover  with  fine  loose  dirt  8  or  10  inches. 
Some  days  afterwards,  when  the  first  intense  heat 
has  abated  and  when  the  top  dirt  is  about  70°  or  80°, 
place  small  tubers  on  the  bed  and  cover  light  at 
first,  adding  more  dirt  later,  until  they  are  about  4 
inches  deep.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  heavy  rains 
off. — W.  T.  Kirkman,  Merced. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  13,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  cold  and  foggy  most  of  the  week, 
with  severe  frosts.  No  rain  has  fallen.  The  seasonal 
rainfall  is  considerably  less  than  average,  but  the  soil  is 
still  in  good  condition.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  nearly 
completed  in  some  sections  and  progressing  rapidly  in 
others.  The  rain  of  the  preceding  week  was  beneficial 
to  late  sown  grain  and  feed,  which  are  both  in  good  con- 
dition. Eariy  grain  is  doing  well,  and  prospects  for  good 
crops  are  excellent.  Pasturage  is  plentiful  and  stock  are 
in  good  condition.  Work  in  orchards  and  vineyards  is 
progressing. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  continued  cold,  cloudy  and  foggy 
during  most  of  the  week,  with  heavy  fogs  and  no  rain. 
Dry  northerly  winds  have  absorbed  much  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  In  the  central  and  northern  sections 
grain  is  in  good  condition,  but  making  slow  growth,  and 
green  feed  is  still  plentiful;  plowing,  seeding,  tree  plant- 
ing: and  pruning  are  progressing,  and  crop  prospects  are 
very  good.  In  the  southern  counties  farm  work  is  nearly 
at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  continued  dry,  cool  weather, 
and  grain  and  feed  are  not  doing  well;  some  farmers  are 
plowing  and  seeding,  but  it  is  feared  the  grain  already 
planted  will  be  a  failure  if  rain  does  not  come  soon.  All 
sections  would  be  benefited  by  warmer  weather  and 
heavy  rain. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Cold,  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  has  continued  during 
the  week,  with  no  rain.  Heavy  frosts  have  been  fre- 
quent, but  have  caused  no  damage.  The  cool  weather  is 
beneficial  to  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  is  retarding  the 
growth  of  grain.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  valley 
early  grain  is  still  in  good  condition,  but  the  late  sown  is 
not  doing  well.  In  the  southern  districts  the  continued 
cold  weather  and  absence  of  rain  are  causing  some  injury 
to  grain  prospects,  and  pasturage  is  becoming  scarce. 
Rain  is  needed  throughout  the  valley.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  in  progress  in  some  places.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  are  in  good  condition,  and  pruning  is  pro- 
gressing. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm,  dry  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  light  northerly  winds.  Very  little  farm  work  is 
being  done,  although  some  farmers  are  plowing  and 
seeding.  Grain  and  pasturage  are  suffering  from  the 
dry  weather.  The  correspondent  at  San  Diego  reports 
that  the  rainfall  to  date  is  less  than  in  any  season  since 
1862-63.  Irrigation  water  is  still  plentiful  in  most  sec- 
tions and  is  being  liberally  used  in  orchards.  Orange 
picking  and  shipping  are  progressing.  Cooler  weather 
and  rain  would  be  beneficial. 

Eureka  Summary.— Plowing  and  seeding  progressed 
rapidly.  Grain  is  healthy  and  continues  making  good 
growth.    In  some  localities  rain  is  needed. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Light  shower  Friday  back 
of  Redlands  and  snow  in  mountains;  otherwise  warm, 
dry  weather  continues  in  all  sections,  parching  the  soil, 
drying  vegetation  and  discouraging  farmers.  Feed  is 
about  gone.   

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

Th^  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


What  California  Has  Done  for  Horticulture. 

By  Alexander  Ckaw,  Quarantine  Officer  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture.  Read  before  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Central  and 
South  America,  but  also  in  Europe,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  and  other  countries,  California 
is  recognized  as  the  most  advanced  horticultural 
country  in  the  world.  Representatives  from  al* 
parts  of  the  civilized  world  have  been  sent  to  this 
State,  in  most  instances  by  their  governments,  to 
study  up  our  methods  of  growing  fruits,  from  the 
delicate  citrus  products  to  the  hardy  apple.  Not 
only  is  our  system  of  planting,  pruning,  cultivating 
and  irrigating  being  closely  studied  and  adopted,  but 
also  our  methods  of  picking,  curing,  packing  and 
shipping  have  been  copied,  and  other  countries  have 
been  benefited  by  the  enterprise  of  our  people.  Not 
only  have  new  varieties  of  fruits  been  originated  here, 
but  some  of  the  older  sorts,  under  our  improved  sys- 
tem, take  on  characteristics  that  commend  them  to 
eye  and  palate  of  the  people  of  other  countries. 

In  this  short  paper  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  great  number  of  choice  fruits  and  flowers  that 
have  been  brought  into  existence  by  artificial  meth- 
ods, or  the  improved  system  of  conducting  all  horti- 
cultural operations  in  the  State,  but  will  confine 
myself  as  to  what  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  insect  pests,  also  to  the  artificial  and 
natural  methods  of  controlling  those  that  were  im- 
ported before  any  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
trees  and  plants  entering  the  State. 

Protective  Laws. — California  was  the  first  State 
to  pass  laws  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
horticulture.  This  was  in  1881.  The  horticultural 
law  was  amended  and  improved,  as  the  original  law 
was  shown  to  be  defective,  or  that  it  could  be  im- 
proved, until  now  we  have  a  law  that  is  considered 
as  near  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  get  through  a  leg- 
islative body.  As  proof  of  that  assertion,  I  may  state 
that  it  has  been  so  decided  upon  various  points  by 
several  Superior  Courts  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been 
watched  by  other  States  and  countries,  and  now  few 
are  without  similar  laws.  A  bulletin  containing  these 
horticultural  laws  and  court  decisions  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  can  be 
had  upon  application. 

The  act  creating  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
gave  that  body  the  power  to  make  regulations  gov- 
erning the  disinfection  and  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagious  tree  diseases  and  fruit  pests,  and  regula- 
tions were  accordingly  adopted  aiming  to  prevent 
the  further  introduction  of  such  pests.  The  people 
of  several  States  claimed  that  our  regulations  were 
intended  to  cripple  their  tree  business,  so  retaliatory 
measures  were  threatened  if  we  did  not  relax  our  in- 
spection regulations  and  admit  everything  in  the 
tree  line.  Instead  of  resorting  to  such  measures, 
however,  they  became  more  careful,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  themselves  yearly  became  more 
evident  to  them,  so  now  they  have  laws  of  their  own, 
and  we  hear  nothing  of  retaliation  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rockies. 

Spratinc.  Machinery. — The  adaptability  of  Cali- 
fornia soil  and  climate  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  was 
early  recognized  by  the  padres  and  orchards  were 
planted  near  their  Mission  buildings  and  by  a  few 
pioneers  in  other  sections.  Upon  the  change  in 
governments  and  occupation  by  Americans  fruit 
growing  made  rapid  strides,  and  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  overland  railroad  it  received  a  great 
impetus,  and  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  other  trees 
were  introduced  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient.  With  the  plants  came  their  insect 
pests  and  diseases.  Our  climate,  that  was  so  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  fine  fruits,  was  also  favor- 
able to  the  increase  of  insect  pests,  and  they  multi- 
plied accordingly.  Soon  their  injurious  presence  was 
made  manifest  by  the  yellow  and  stunted  appearance 
of  the  leaves  and  trees.  This  was  in  the  early 
seventies,  and  the  orchardists  had  practically  no 
method  of  combatting  such  pests  on  the  extensive 
scale  that  was  necessary.  Remedies  were  both  crude 
and  expensive,  and  the  manner  of  applying  them  was 
both  slow  and  wasteful.  The  old  time  perforated 
"  rose  "  for  use  in  applying  liquid  remedies  to  orchard 
trees  was  out  of  the  question,  so  the  Marigot  nozzle 
was  invented  and  manufactured  by  Wesley  Fanning 
of  San  Jose.  This  is  now  generally  known  as  the 
"San  Jose  Nozzle."  Instead  of  the  solution  being 
applied  to  the  trees  in  a  heavy  shower,  it  is  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  spray  reaching  nearly  every  por- 
tion, thoroughly  saturating  all  the  leaves  and  twigs 
without  much  waste.  This  nozzle  was  generally 
used  when  soapy  solutions  or  kerosene  emulsions 
were  required.  When  the  "lime,  sulphur  and  salt" 
remedy  was  found  to  be  effective,  and  was  used  for 
the  "pernicious,"  or  so-called  "San  Jose"  scale,  the 
San  Jose  nozzle  was  soon  cut  by  the  gritty  nature  of 
that  solution.  Here  again  our  people  were  equal  to 
the  difficulty  and  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Manufactur- 
ers of  Los  Gatos  invented  their  "  Duck  Bill  "  nozzle. 
The  name  suggests  the  shape.    The  solution  at  the 


outlet  strikes  against  a  plate  of  hard  rubber  which  is 
more  durable  than  brass.  The  fineness  of  the  spray 
was  regulated  by  a  thumb  screw.  The  short  nozzles 
made  it  difficult  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  trees,  so  the 
late  Mr.  Titus  of  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  county, 
thought  of  a  simple  way  of  overcoming  this,  by  at- 
taching a  half-inch  gas  pipe  to  the  end  of  his  rubber 
hose  and  on  this  was  screwed  the  nozzle.  The  pipe 
was  of  varying  length,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
trees  to  be  sprayed.  Afterwards  a  bamboo  rod,  with 
a  thin  brass  pipe  passing  through  it,  was  invented, 
but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  lifting  or 
displacing  the  dense  branches  of  orange  twigs  and 
leaves  necessary  for  the  spray  to  reach  every  part, 
so  this  was  discarded.  From  the  old-time  syringe 
and  fountain  pump  used  with  a  bucket  for  carrying 
the  solutions,  Californians  advanced  and  spray  tanks 
holding  from  200  to  500  gallons,  and  drawn  by  two 
to  four  horses  or  mules,  was  the  next  improvement 
to  expedite  the  work  of  disinfecting  orchards.  The 
Bean  and  other  pumps  with  large  air  cylinders  was  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  the  compressed 
air  and  liquid  in  them  keeps  up  a  steady  and  con- 
tinuous spray. 

Steam  Sprayino. — J.  W.  Wolfskill  and  L.  C.  Good- 
win of  Los  Angeles  were  the  first  orchardists  to  use 
steam  as  the  motive  power  in  orchard  spraying  ma- 
chinery. This  was  in  1881-82.  Their  steam  boilers 
and  pumps  were  used  from  one  to  two  years  and 
given  up  because  of  difficulty  in  regulating  the  force. 
This  defect  was  remedied  by  W.  R.  Gunnis  and  his 
son,  R.  H.  Gunnis  of  San  Diego,  who  constructed  a 
very  satisfactory  gas  engine  provided  with  a  fly  or 
balance  wheel.  Now  a  number  of  powerful  gas  and 
steam  spraying  machines  are  in  use  in  this  State, 
requiring  very  little  attention  in  their  management 
and  giving  great  satisfaction. 

Sulphuring. — The  use  of  sulphur  as  a  check  and 
remedy  for  "  red  spider  "  and  all  leaf-eating  mites, 
mildew  and  all  other  external  fungi  upon  trees  and 
plants  is  well  known  to  horticulturists,  and  was  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  affected  trees  by  the  use  of  sul- 
phur bellows  or  dusted  from  a  sack  at  the  end  of  a 
pole.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Geo.  Ditzler,  of  the  Rio 
Bonito  orchards,  Biggs,  Butte  county,  to  invent  a 
machine  that  distributed  the  sulphur  in  a  wholesale 
manner.  Mr.  Ditzler's  machine  is  an  ordinary  grain- 
sower,  with  several  attachments  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. The  machine  is  mounted  upon  a  wagon  drawn 
by  two  horses  and  operated  by  gear  from  the  wheels. 
Mr.  Ditzler  claims  that  he  can  sulphur  more  trees  in 
one  hour  than  100  men  could  in  a  day  and  do  it  more 
thoroughly.  The  various  parts  of  the  machine  are 
figured  in  Bulletin  No.  67  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture. There  is  no  patent  on  the  device,  so  any 
one  is  at  liberty  to  make  it. 

Fumigation. — My  experience  in  the  fight  against 
the  cottony  cushion  scale  (Icerya  purchasi),  in 
1883-4,  convinced  me  that  some  other  method  than 
spraying  would  have  to  be  devised  if  we  were  to  be 
successful  in  keeping  the  pest  in  check,  in  the 
orchards  and  gardens  of  the  State.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  citrus  trees 
with  a  spray  pump  owing  to  the  dense  foliage,  and 
the  trees  in  a  few  months  after  treatment  were  as 
seriously  affected  as  before. 

In  1885,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wolfskill  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  writer  began  a  series  of  experiments  with  gases 
and  fumigation,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  cot- 
tony cushion  scales  and  their  eggs.  A  list  of  the 
gases  used  was  published  in  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
report  for  1887.  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett,  a  former 
resident  of  Orange  county,  California,  was  greatly 
impressed  with  our  work  in  fumigation  and  con- 
ducted some  experiments.  One  of  the  first  was  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  The  tree  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied was  badly  damaged,  but  after  a  series  of  trials 
we  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  work.  This  was  in 
1886.  After  our  success,  Mr.  F.  W.  Morse  was  de- 
tailed by  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of 
California,  to  conduct  similar  experiments.  He  also 
discovered  the  same  gas  and  was  the  first  to  publish 
the  result. 

The  Vedalia. — Spraying  and  fumigation  give  only 
temporary  relief.  The  writer  urged  the  growers  to 
send  an  expert  to  Australia  to  look  up  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  "  cottony  cushion  scale,"  as  it  was 
from  that  country  that  the  pest  was  introduced  into 
California.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Trade  rooms  in  1887,  nearly  all  the  promi- 
nent orange  growers  being  present.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Chapman,  of  San  Gabriel,  was  chairman.  Ways  and 
means  were  discussed  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  expert  to 
Australia,  to  secure  the  natural  enemies.  About 
that  time  two  other  Californians  entered  into  the 
history-making  work.  The  late  Frank  McCoppin,  of 
San  Francisco,  was  appointed  United  States  Com- 1 
missioner  to  the  Melbourne  Exposition,  and  in  con- 
versation with  the  late  J.  de  Barthe  Shorb,  of  San 
Gabriel,  asked  what  he  could  do  in  Australia  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  California.  Shorb  replied, 
"Take  an  expert  with  you,  to  find  the  enemy  of  the 
cottony  cushion  scale,  or  we  are  all  ruined."  Mr. 
McCoppin  generously  put  aside  $2000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  of  Alameda,  was 
selected  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  his  discovery  and  introduc- 


tion into  California  of  the  Vedalia  cardinalis,  saved 
the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  the  State  and  made 
Mr.  Koebele  famous  the  world  over. 

Other  Beneficial  Insects. — This  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  the  benefits  derived  from  beneficial  in- 
sects in  checking  destructive  scale  and  other  pests. 
The  soft  brown  scale  was  a  very  serious  pest 
when  first  introduced  and  destroyed  bearing  orange 
trees  until  it  was  checked  by  two  species  of  internal 
parasitic  flies.  The  yellow  scale  is  not  feared  now, 
for  a  parasite  from  Japan  keeps  its  numbers  down. 
The  once  dreaded  San  Jose  scale  is  not  so  trouble- 
some now — in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  or- 
chards around  San  Jose,  and  no  spraying  or  fumiga- 
tion has  been  done  for  years.  A  very  small  four- 
winged  fly  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  others 
I  have  just  mentioned  keeps  it  in  check.  The  brown 
apricot  scale,  that  filthy  pest  of  the  prune,  apricot 
and  peach  trees,  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
orchards  of  Santa  Clara,  Alameda  and  other  counties 
where  its  parasite  has  been  established.  I  can  enu- 
merate about  a  dozen  or  other  internal  parasites 
that  have  relieved  the  fruit  grower  from  ruinous  ex- 
pense. We  are  now  at  work  propagating  two  other 
internal  parasites  that,  if  we  succeed,  will  be  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  California.  One 
is  the  insect  that  keeps  the  black  scale  in  check  in 
South  Africa.  I  have  recently  received  two  boxes 
containing  these  valuable  insects  from  Prof.  Charles 
P.  Lounsbury,  Government  Entomologist  at  Cape 
Town.  A  number  reached  us  alive  and  are  now  in  a 
glass  breeding  case  containing  oleander  infested  with 
black  scale.  They  took  kindly  to  their  new  quarters 
and  I  hope  will  increase.  We  have  to  breed  them  in 
confinement  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a 
secondary  parasite  which  preys  upon  them  in  South 
Africa.  By  keeping  the  secondary  parasites  out,  we 
can  reasonably  hope  to  have  as  good,  or  even  better, 
results  than  they  have  in  Cape  Colony.  The  other 
parasite  we  are  now  propagating  is  a  very  minute 
chalcid  fly  that  destroys  the  red  scale.  This  was 
found  in  China  and  introduced  upon  a  small  orange 
tree  by  George  Compere,  a  collector  of  beneficial  in- 
sects and  special  agent  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Horticulture.  Owing  to  the  "Boxer"  trouble  in 
China  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Compere's  visit,  he  experi- 
enced great  trouble  and  risk  in  securing  the  tree. 
We  have  it  in  a  glass  case  and  the  parasites  are 
breeding  remarkably  well.  The  scales  are  more 
numerous  than  when  the  tree  arrived  from  China. 
This  is  because  we  remove  the  parasites  as  fast  as 
they  breed  and  send  them  to  infested  orchards. 

Summary. — To  California  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
suggesting  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  bene- 
ficial insects  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  her  fruit 
growers  and  farmers. 

To  California  belongs  the  honor  and  credit  of  hav- 
ing furnished  the  following  countries  with  insects  that 
were  of  great  value  to  them  :  Hawaii,  Cape  Colony, 
Egypt,  Italy,  Portugal,  Ceylon,  Jamaica,  Florida  and 
several  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

To  California  belongs  the  invention  of  many  of  the 
best  sprays  and  washes  now  in  use. 

To  California  belongs  the  credit  of  inventing  and 
perfecting  fumigation  of  orchard  trees. 

To  California  belongs  the  credit  of  inventing  many 
of  the  most  approved  appliances  for  fighting  pests  in 
the  orchards. 

To  California  belongs  the  credit  of  improved  meth- 
ods of  packing  and  transportation. 

To  California  belongs  the  credit  of  protective  legis- 
lation for  the  benefit  of  our  great  industry,  so  benefi- 
cial in  its  operations  that  it  has  become  the  model 
for  other  States  of  the  Union  and  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

And,  above  all,  and  the  cause  of  all  our  advance- 
ment along  these  lines,  California  must  be  credited 
with  the  most  intelligent,  progressive  and  advanced 
horticulturists  in  the  world. 


Protecting  Fruit  from  Frost. 


By  Prok.  Alexander  McAdie,  Section  Director  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  at  San  Francisco,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  loss  occasioned 
by  insect  pests,  there  is  probably  no  one  cause  of  loss 
so  seriously  affecting  crops  in  California  as  frosts. 
Notwithstanding  statements  sometimes  published 
that  certain  areas  are  in  the  so-called  frostless  belts, 
there  does  not  appear  good  reason  for  believing  that 
any  portion  of  the  State  may  not  be  visited  by  frost. 

The  losses  to  the  fruit  crop,  both  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous, through  frost,  have  been  so  large  that  spe- 
cial attention  has  been  given  to  methods  of  protect- 
ing orchards,  and  these  methods  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  following.  With  citrus  fruits  the  frosts 
of  December,  January  and  February  are  to  be 
guarded  against,  the  fruit  being  ripe  and  ready  for 
shipment.  With  deciduous  fruits  the  late  spring 
frosts  do  the  damage.  Almonds,  apricots,  grapes, 
peaches  and  prunes  are  hurt,  while  in  bud  or  while 
the  fruit  is  just  setting,  by  the  frosts  of  March  and 
April.  The  damage  depends  in  all  probability  as 
much  upon  the  condition  of  the  tree  as  the  degree 
and  duration  of  the  cold.  For  example,  a  sharp  frost 
during  the  first  or  second  week  of  April  sometimes 
does  less  damage  if  the  trees  are  fairly  passed  the 
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blossoming  period  than  the  same  frosts  would  have 
caused  occurring  about  the  middle  of  March. 

The  Occurrence  of  Frost. — The  protection  of 
gardens,  both  vegetable  and  flower,  is  also  important. 
The  particular  frosts  affecting  gardens  are  those  of 
February,  March  and  April,  and  it  is  pointed  out  in 
what  follows  that  the  same  general  principles  used 
to  protect  orchards  should  be  followed  in  the  protec- 
tion of  gardens.  A  clear,  still  night,  following  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours  of  boisterous  north  wind,  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  frost,  particularly  if  the 
movement  of  the  air  in  the  given  locality  has  been 
such  as  to  cause  a  settling  of  cold,  relatively  dry  air 
strata  in  the  hollows  or  depressions  of  the  land.  The 
formation  of  frost  is  essentially  a  problem  in  air 
drainage;  and  if  by  any  means  we  can  prevent 
streaks,  pools  or  basins  of  stagnant,  cold,  dry  air, 
we  can  largely  prevent  frost.  Frost,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  the  water  vapor  of  the  air  deposited 
upon  the  plant  at  a  temperature  below  32°.  The 
damage  to  plant  life  is,  however,  really  caused  by  the 
falling  or  rising  temperature,  and  not  by  the  deposit 
of  ice.  The  water  vapor  plays  the  part  of  an  index 
only.  Indeed,  the  action  of  the  water  is  preventive. 
Dry  air  at  a  temperature  of  32°  weighs  563  grains 
per  cubic  foot.  Water  vapor  at  32°  weighs  2.1 
grains  per  cubic  foot  at  a  saturation  of  100%.  Air 
at  a  temperature  of  25°  F.  weighs  572  grains  per 
cubic  foot.  Given  a  little  time,  therefore,  on  a  still, 
clear  night,  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the 
plant  surface  and  the  ground  will  bring  about  a  set- 
tling of  the  colder  air  to  the  bottom.  The  ground 
will  be  covered  with  frost  while  thermometers  6  feet 
above  the  ground  will  record  34°  or  36°  F.  Vege- 
tables and  flowers,  therefore,  unless  grown  upon 
sloping  or  terraced  ground,  are  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage compared  with  tree  fruit  in  the  matter  of 
frosts. 

Nature  of  Frost. — It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
clearly  that  it  is  the  low  temperature,  and  not  the 
solidification  of  the  water,  which  does  the  damage. 
If  there  be  but  little  vapor  in  the  air,  there  will  be 
but  a  light  frost  apparent,  and  yet  the  temperature 
may  be  so  low  as  to  cause  great  injury.  The  so- 
called  hard,  dry  frost,  also  called  black  frost,  does, 
as  is  well  known,  even  more  injury  than  heavy  frosts. 
Water  vapor  at  25°  completely  saturated  weighs  1.6 
grains  per  Gubic  foot.  In  the  fall  from  32°  to  25° 
nearly  half  a  grain  per  cubic  foot,  if  the  saturation 
were  100%,  would  be  condensed,  appearing  in  visible 
form  as  frost  flake.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  was 
given  off  in  the  transformation  of  this  visible  water 
vapor  into  ice,  and  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  heat 
(known  as  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization)  will  be  in 
turn  required  to  change  this  frost  flake  back  into 
vapor.  We  give  special  attention  to  this  point  be- 
cause it  would  appear  theoretically  that  the  secret 
of  successful  protection  of  garden  truck  and  delicate 
flowers  will  be  found  in  this  action  of  water,  both  in 
setting  free  heat  at  the  time  the  temperature  is  fall- 
ing and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  using  up  heat,  thus 
acting  as  a  retard  or  break  when  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise  quickly. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  believed  that  as  much  in- 
jury results  from  the  sudden  warming  up  of  the 
dormant  and  thoroughly  chilled  flower,  fruit  or  vege- 
table as  from  the  chilling  itself.  In  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting fruits  from  frost  it  has  been  found  very  neces- 
sarv  to  interpose  some  screen  early  in  the  morning 
between  the  sun's  rays  and  the  frosted  fruit.  With 
flowers  and  garden  truck  this  can  be  much  more 
easily  accomplished  than  with  fruit.  In  this  respect 
the  gardener  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  or- 
chardist.  The  following  is  an  excellent  statement  of 
how  the  plant  is  injured,  published  by  Prof.  E.  R. 
Lake  in  the  Oregon  Climate  and  Crop  Bulletin, 
July,  1900: 

How  Frost  Injures  Plants. — "Low  temperatures 
congeal  the  watery  part  of  the  cell  sap  and  also  the 
intercellar  water  content  of  the  plant.  Within  cer- 
tain limits  this  is  not  or  may  not  be  injurious,  pro- 
viding the  protoplastic  contents  of  the  cell  are  able 
to  absorb  the  water  and  do  this  before  the  cell 
structures  collapse  as  a  result  of  insufficient  cell 
turgor.  Frequently  the  frosting  of  plants  is  followed 
by  a  sudden  rise  in  temperature,  in  which  case  much 
of  the  water  which  was  part  of  the  cell  sap  in  the 
normal  condition  of  the  "plant  escapes  through  the 
cell  wall  into  intercellular  spaces  or  even  from  the 
plant  entirely,  and  thus  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell, 
being  unable  to  assume  its  normal  condition,  becomes 
disorganized  and  decomposition  follows." 

Methods  of  Protecting.— Every  fruit  grower 
should  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  nearest 
center  of  "distribution  of  weather  forecasts.  If  pos- 
sible, he  should  be  in  daily  communication  with  some 
Weather  Bureau  office.  Whenever  frost  warnings 
are  issued  for  his  locality  he  should  carefully  deter- 
mine the  temperature  and  dew  point,  as  elsewhere 
described,  frequently  during  the  late  afternoon  and 
night.  A  good  outfit  consists  of  a  metallic  ther- 
mometer so  arranged  as  to  automatically  close  an 
electric  circuit  and  ring  an  alarm  whenever  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  reaches  32° !  In  addition  to  a 
reliable  sling  psychrometer,  there  should  be  some 
small  device  for  testing  the  motion  of  the  gentle  air 
currents  in  the  orchard.  Too  much  attention  can- 
not be  given  to  this  question  of  air  motion.  Many 
smudging  devices  have  failed  to  be  effective  because 


of  a  slow  movement  of  the  smoke  away  from  the 
orchard. 

Protective  Methods  Based  on  Mixing  the  Air. — 
It  is  well  known  that  lowlands  are  visited  with  frost 
while  hillsides  and  hilltops  escape.  Every  fruit 
grower  should  study  the  topography  of  his  land  and 
plant  accordingly.  Windbreaks  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
sidered detrimental.  No  hard  and  fast  rule,  how- 
ever, can  be  laid  down.  By  planting  a  windbreak  in 
the  proper  place,  defects  in  the  topography  may  be 
overcome  and  air  currents  established  where  other- 
wise pools  of  quiet  air  would  have  formed.  A  wind- 
break dense  enough,  and  so  situated  as  to  interfere 
with  any  natural  circulation  and  facilitating  the 
formation  of  still  areas  or  pools,  would  of  course  prove 
injurious. 

Protective  Methods  Based  on  Warming  the 
Air. — A  large  number  of  small  fires,  advantageously 
placed,  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  several 
degrees.  The  Riverside  Horticultural  Club,  testing 
the  various  methods  which  were  in  use  in  California, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  wire  baskets  suspended 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  holding  several 
pounds  of  coal  or  charcoal,  made  an  efficient  pro- 
tector. This  method  was  described  by  Edward 
Copely  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  in  several  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Riverside  Press  of  April,  1896.  The  cost 
of  the  wire  basket  is  about  10  cents;  and  if  forty 
baskets  be  used  to  the  acre,  the  cost  of  fuel  will 
hardly  exceed  $2.50.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  labor  during  the  night  and  succeeding  day  in  re- 
filling the  baskets.  This  method  meets  with  most 
favor  in  southern  California.  The  temperature  can 
be  raised  certainly  3°  or  4°  with  from  twenty  to  forty 
of  these  baskets  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  number  of  small  oil  lamps  be  used  with  suc- 
cess for  this  purpose.  Oil  pots  have  been  used  and 
make  a  hotter  fire,  but  the  deposit  of  lamp  black 
upon  the  fruit  is  objectionable.  Some  cheap  modifi- 
cation of  the  ordinary  plumber's  furnace  might  pos- 
sibly be  devised,  which,  by  means  of  a  moderate 
blast,  would  produce  a  high  temperature. 

Smudging. — Damp  straw,  old  wood,  prunings,  ma- 
nure, etc.,  when  burned  briskly,  furnish  an  effective 
smoke;  and  if  the  material  while  burning  is  doused 
with  water,  the  result  is  a  dense  steamy  smoke, 
which,  while  trying  to  human  lungs,  serves  as  a  screen 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  as  a  barrier 
between  the  chilled  fruit  and  a  sudden  application  of 
heat  at  the  time  of  sunrise.  Wet  smudging  has  been 
tried  in  many  ways  with  varying  results.  There  are 
many  reports  of  failure  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
definite  results,  showing  the  good  accomplished  by 
this  method.  Here,  as  in  all  other  methods  of  pro- 
tection, much  will  depend  upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
local  conditions.  Many  a  farmer  smudges  so  that 
some  neighbor  gets  the  benefit  of  his  work,  while  his 
own  fruit  remains  unprotected.  All  motion  of  the 
air  should  be  noted  carefully,  and  this  is  sometimes 
difficult  where  the  smoke  is  very  dense.  In  some 
orchards  sacks  of  old  straw,  soaked  with  oil,  are  so 
distributed  as  to  be  available  for  quick  lighting. 
Portable  smudges  have  also  been  devised. 

Spraying. — After  frost,  or  rather  just  before  a 
frost  has  ended,  a  spraying  device  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. Its  chief  function  is  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
warming  of  the  chilled  fruit.  It  is  said  by  horticul- 
turists that  even  the  light  coating  of  ice  formed  in 
this  way  does  not  seriously  damage  the  fruit.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  latent  heat  of  solidification  set 
free  by  the  change  from  water  to  ice  may  play  a 
helpful  part,  but  the  chief  effect  is  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  thawing.  In  other  words,  both  heat  and  water 
should  be  supplied  to  the  chilled  plant  slowly,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  plant's  ability  to  make  good  use  of  the 
same. 

Protective  Methods  Based  Upon  Screening  or 
Covering. — All  screening  or  covering  devices  are  in 
effect  modified  hothouses,  and  there  is  no  question 
but  that  a  thorough  protection  can  be  accomplished. 
The  expense  is  the  one  objection.  Screens  are  made 
of  light  materials,  namely,  canvas,  muslin  or  light 
wood  work,  and  have  been  used  with  considerable 
success.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the 
protection,  but  the  expense  is  considerable.  This 
lath  covering  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  well- 
ventilated  hothouse. 

Protective  Methods  Based  on  Irrigation. — Of 
all  methods  proposed  for  the  protection  of  fruit,  ex- 
cepting wire  baskets,  irrigation  has  the  largest 
amount  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  It  has  been  tried  in 
many  different  places  with  different  crops  and  has 
generally  given  satisfaction.  Where  water  is  not 
very  plentiful — and  this  is  the  case  strangely  enough 
in  some  fruit  sections — the  method  may  not  always 
be  practicable;  but  with  this  exception,  there  are 
many  decided  advantages  in  the  generous  use  of 
water.  Injury  from  frost  depends  almost  as  much 
upon  the  condition  of  the  tree  as  upon  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  Critical  periods  in  the  life  of  the  tree 
can  be  controlled  to  some  degree  by  the  use  of 
water. 

Some  fruit  growers  hold  that  heat  is  the  one  thing 
that  is  desired  at  times  of  frost,  and  that  the  best 
method  is  that  which  produces  heat  by  the  simplest 
and  least  expensive  process.  Water,  owing  to  its 
high  specific  heat,  forms  an  excellent  agency  for  the 
temporary  storage  of  heat  energy.    We  have  seen 


that  in  the  wet  smudge  an  attempt  is  made  to  utilize 
the  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  and  theoretically  this 
has  always  seemed  the  most  advantageous  method. 
A  modification  of  the  wet  smudge  is  steam  piped 
through  an  orchard. 

The  latest  device  for  the  protection  of  citrus  fruit 
against  frost  combines  the  good  effects  of  irrigation 
with  heating.  This  is  a  method  known  as  the  warm 
water  method,  tried  at  Riverside  last  year. 

Special  Notes  Relating  to  Fruits  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley. — The  March  and  April  frosts  are 
especially  to  be  guarded  against.  Prunes  in  bud  are 
injured  by  temperatures  of  30°,  and  later  when  the 
fruit  is  setting  are  injured  if  the  temperature  falls  to 
31°.  Almonds  in  bud  may  stand  28°,  but  in  blossom 
or  when  fruit  is  setting  30°  is  a  dangerous  tempera- 
ture. Apricots  are  damaged  when  the  fruit  is  set- 
ting by  a  temperature  of  32°.  Grapes  are  damaged 
at  31°.    Olives  in  blossom  are  also  injured  at  31°. 

Organization. — Organization  is  needed  in  frost 
fighting  as  in  other  matters  affecting  fruit  growing. 
The  fruit  grower  who  will  not  smudge  or  fire  up  when 
his  neighbor  is  hard  at  work  gets  certain  benefits 
from  his  neighbor's  work  while  doing  his  best  to 
handicap  him. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Economical  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor: — "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,"  is  an  old  motto  that  farmers  may  well  and 
profitably  bear  in  mind.  In  the  one  item  of  feeding 
stock,  of  various  kinds,  the  saving  may  amount  to 
considerable — the  animals,  at  the  same  time,  receiv- 
ing adequate  nourishment. 

Farmers  have  this  matter  of  economical  feeding 
forced  upon  their  attention  when  obliged  to  make  use 
of  feedstuffs  other  than  those  raised  on  the  ranch. 
As  a  rule  farmers  are  not  overburdened  with  money. 
They  will  find  that  it  pays  to  see  if  substitutes,  grown 
upon  the  farm,  cannot  take  the  place  of  feedstuffs 
bought  in  the  market. 

Hay,  for  some  time,  has  commanded  no  high  price, 
according  to  the  farmers'  estimate.  But  even  at 
the  low  selling  figure  one  naturally  wishes  to  realize 
all  he  can  out  of  his  crop  and  will  endeavor  to  feed 
less,  that  he  may  sell  the  more.  That  is  if  he  can 
find  suitable  substitutes. 

Straw. — We  question  if  ever  a  farmer  housed  or 
stacked  too  much  straw  in  the  fall.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  have  wished,  ere  the  late  spring 
comes,  that  they  had  stacked  more  and  burned  less. 
For  a  good  quality  of  straw  will  materially  help  in 
wintering  young  stock.  Even  cows  and  horses  relish 
it,  now  and  then.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  it  be 
bright,  clean  oat  straw  to  which  they  have  access. 
Of  this  latter,  colts  and  young  cattle  will  eat  large 
quantities.  If  this  ration  is  helped  out  with  a  small 
daily  allowance  of  grain,  this  stock  will  winter  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Corn  Fodder. — How  many  farmers  take  pains  to 
cure  corn  fodder  ?  It  is  often  accounted  as  if  this 
were  of  little  importance  and  doubtful  value.  But  if 
corn  be  sown  thick  for  the  especial  purpose  of  fod- 
der, or  if  field  corn  be  topped,  the  stalks,  well  cured, 
will  be  readily  be  eaten  by  stock,  old  and  young,  will 
keep  them  in  good  condition  and  will  help  out  the  hay 
loft  wonderfully. 

In  the  far  Eastern  States,  corn  fodder,  if  properly 
cured,  is  reckoned  as  of  equal  value  to  good  timothy 
hay.  We  have  an  ideal  climate  for  curing  corn  fod- 
der and  there  is  no  reason  why  larger  quantities 
should  not  annually  be  gathered  into  our  barns. 

If  corn  is  cut,  either  at  the  roots  or  topped,  when 
the  grain  begins  to  glaze,  and  is  well  cured,  the  an- 
alysis will  show:  Dry  matter,  57.8;  protein,  2.48; 
carbohydrates,  33.38;  fat,  1.15. 

Of  course  it  takes  time  to  do  all  this,  but  it  will 
pay.  Farmers  have  a  satisfaction,  not  easily  de- 
fined, if  they  have  when  winter  comes,  be  it  a  wet  or 
a  dry  one,  an  abundant  supply  of  fodder  for  their 
stock. 

Feeding  Wheat. — When  bran  is  $21  per  ton,  as  it 
has  been  for  some  time,  farmers  who  are  accustomed 
to  use  this  mill  product  naturally  ask  if  there  may 
not  be  a  substitute  of  equal  or  superior  value  which 
will  not  cost  as  much.  For  this  reason  many  are 
feeding  wheat  which  still  commands  a  low  figure,  ac- 
cording to  the  producer's  way  of  thinking.  Not  only 
is  this  the  way  here  in  California,  but  thousands  of 
bushels  of  this  grain  have  been  fed  this  winter  in  the 
middle  West  because  it  is  much  cheaper  than  corn. 

One  authority  says  that  wheat,  when  fed  to  horses, 
should  be  coarsely  ground  and  fed  on  moistened  hay, 
alone  or  with  bran.  "For  cows  it  is  recommended 
to  crush  or  coarsely  grind  wheat  and  feed  it  mixed 
with  bran.  A  ration  often  recommended  is  six  to 
eight  pounds  of  bran  or  six  pounds  of  wheat." 

Forty  years  ago,  when  wheat  commanded  3  or  4 
cents  per  pound,  some  of  our  California  farmers  fed 
this  grain  to  their  teams  during  the  plowing  season, 
when  the  horses  were  doing  their  hardest  work  of 
the  year.  The  grain  was  finely  ground  and  fed  on 
hay,  cut  fine,  and  well  moistened.    Upon  this  ration, 
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together  with  a  suitable  allowance  of  uncut  hay,  the 
hard  working  teams  thrived. 

At  the  present  time  some  farmers  have  wheat 
crushed— as  the  millers  crush  barley — at  a  small  ex- 
pense, say  $1.75  to  $2  per  ton.  Judiciously  fed  with 
cut  hay,  or  even  good  straw,  this  makes  an  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  feed. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  practical  stockmen 
that  pigs  will  make  rapid  and  solid  growth  when  fed 
upon  wheat  and  alfalfa.  If  the  hay  is  fed,  the  best 
way,  probably,  is  to  cut  it  fine  with  a  hay  cutter  and 
pour  over  it  boiling  water,  then  covering  it  for  a 
while  in  order  to  steam  it.  This  process  will  make 
it  much  like  the  fresh  cut  grass. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  our  stock  we  do  well  to 
study  and  experiment  as  to  the  most  economical  and, 
at  the  same  time,  profitable  methods.  The  wasteful 
practices  of  some  of  our  California  farmers  would 
shock  our  Eastern  brethren,  who,  by  saving  odds 
and  ends,  greatly  add  to  their  bank  accounts  year  by 
year.    Why  cannot  we  '? 

Napa,  Jan.  8.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


THE  APIARY. 


Shade  for  Bees  in  Hot  Valleys. 

Now  that  bee  keeping  is  constantly  increasing  in 
our  hot  valleys,  an  account  of  the  shaded  apiaries  in 
Arizona,  as  given  by  E.  R.  Root  in  Gleanings,  is  very 
suggestive.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Arizona  is 
one  of  the  hottest  regions  in  the  United  States,  one 
can  readily  see  the  importance  of  providing  shade 
for  beehives.  But,  like  all  hot,  dry  climates,  that  of 
Arizona  is  not  so  insufferable  as  one  might  imagine. 
Notwithstanding  the  temperature  goes  up  to  110°, 
and  sometimes  temporarily  to  120°  in  the  shade,  one 
does  not  suffer  from  the  heat  nearly  as  much  as  there 
as  he  would  in  the  East,  with  the  mercury  at  90°  or 
100°  in  the  shade.  Why  this  difference  ?  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  humidity.  A  large  amount  of  moisture 
with  a  high  temperature  is  killing,  but  a  high  tem- 
perature and  a  low  humidity  is  quite  endurable.  But, 
moisture  or  no  moisture,  unless  the  hives  are  shaded 
combs  will  surely  melt  down,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  shade.  Trees  are  rather  scarce 
in  that  irrigated  country;  and,  besides,  their  shade 
would  not  give  protection  during  the  whole  day  ;  so 
the  bee  keepers  have  found  it  necessary  to  construct 
a  substitute  in  the  form  of  a  large  trellis,  wide  enough 
to  shade  at  least  two  rows  of  hives,  and  long  enough 
to  take  in  100  colonies,  hives  spaced  about  4  inches 
apart.  But,  mark  you,  these  trellises  run  in  the  di- 
rection of  east  and  west;  so  when  the  sun  rises  in  the 
morning  and  passes  on  its  onward  journey  through 
the  heavens,  and  down  again  in  the  west,  it  never 
gets  a  chance  to  pour  its  direct  rays  on  the  hives. 

How  They  are  Made. — These  sheds  consist  of  or- 
dinary skeleton  trellises.  The  uprights  in  some  cases 
are  2x4's,  and  in  other  cases  they  consist  of  poles. 
In  some  across  the  tops  a  bracing  of  wire  is  used;  in 
others,  light  strips  of  wood.  All  that  seems  to  be 
needed  is  a  structure  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
winds  and  support  a  bed  of  dry  weeds,  palm  leaves — 
any  sort  of  shrubbery  that  can  be  easily  obtained. 
Of  course,  it  dries  up  under  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
but  that  makes  no  difference,  for  all  that  is  needed  is 
something  to  break  or  split  the  rays  of  old  Sol.  The 
loose  stuff  is  piled  loosely  on  top,  and  then  the  whole 
is  held  down  by  means  of  wire.  In  some  cases  end 
braces  are  put  up  to  prevent  the  general  collapse  of 
the  structure  endwise.  Then  every  one  of  these  is 
further  braced  across  the  top  by  means  of  strips  of 
wire.  No  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  shut  out  the 
light  entirely  by  piling  up  grasses  or  weeds,  as  that 
would  be  unnecessary.  All  that  is  required  is  simply 
to  break  up  the  sun's  rays.  Even  if  the  light  does 
streak  through,  it  does  no  harm. 

Every  apiary  that  I  visited  in  Arizona  was  covered 
with  this  kind  of  trellis,  with  one  exception;  this  was 
the  case  of  a  beeman  who  had  his  bees  under  some 
great  Cottonwood  trees  along  an  irrigating  ditch. 

A  Nearer  View. — The  long  rows  of  hives  in  per- 
fectly straight  lines,  under  a  shade,  are  alike  comfort- 
able to  man  and  his  bees.  Indeed,  it  is  really  cool 
and  delightful  under  these  sheds,  especially  in  a  light 
breeze;  and,  as  these  structures  are  very  cheap,  I 
wonder  that  more  of  them  are  not  in  use  in  other 
hot,  arid  climates.  The  bee  keepers  of  Texas,  central 
California  and  of  the  whole  South  would  do  well  to 
adopt  them.  In  the  Arizona  sheds  one  can  perform 
all  necessary  work  with  the  bees,  because  the  hives 
face  outwardly,  leaving  a  nice  clean  pathway  in  the 
center,  unobstructed  by  the  flight  of  bees.  Combs 
can  be  taken  out  and  strewn  around  without  the 
least  danger  of  the  sun  doing  any  mischief;  and  it  is 
S'deed  a  pretty  sight  to  walk  down  one  of  these  long 
avenues  and  watch  the  bees  piling  in  from  the  alfalfa 
fields. 

Mr.  Johnson  numbers  his  posts.  One  post,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  marked  344,  and  the  next  one  348. 
Between  these  numbers  there  will  be  four  hives  about 
4  inches  apart;  so  it  is  easy  to  see  which  hive,  for  ex- 
example,  would  be  345  and  which  347.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  necessary  to  tag  the  individual  hives. 

All  of  the  hives  under  the  Johnson  sheds  are 
of  the  Jumbo  type — that  is  to  say,  they  are  10-frame 


Langstroth  hives,  but  2  inches  deeper.  Their  owner 
seems  to  be  satisfied  that  this  big  hive  is  better  for 
him  than  the  regular  Langstroth  depth ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  all  his  hives — some  thirty-seven — 
are  of  this  big  size. 

The  space  between  the  sheds,  as  well  as  under 
them,  is  entirely  free  of  grasses  or  weeds.  To  bring 
about  such  a  result  in  the  East  costs  more  in  labor 
than  it  is  worth.  But  in  an  irrigated  country  it  is 
perfectly  simple  and  easy — why,  just  cut  off  the  water 
and  vegetation  of  all  kinds  will  die  off.  It  is  the  rule, 
then,  that  no  water  is  allowed  to  flow  near  an  apiary 
— result:  a  patch  of  ground  as  clean  as  a  floor. 

William  Rohrig  of  Tempe  has  sheds  that  differ  from 
Mr.  Johns-on's  in  that,  instead  of  using  the  strips  of 
wood  across  the  top  to  support  the  weeds  and  grasss, 
he  makes  use  of  wire  braided  back  and  forth.  He 
finds  that  this  answers  every  purpose,  and  is  some- 
what cheaper. 

Usually  near  one  or  the  other  of  these  long  sheds 
there  will  be  an  extracting  house.  Sometimes  it 
stands  about  midway.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
where  there  are  two  or  three  rows  of  sheds,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  extracting  house  at  a  point 
where  it  will  save  steps  as  much  as  possible. 

Redwood  Hives. — All  through  Arizona  I  found  a 
decided  preference  for  hives  made  of  redwood  rather 
than  white  pine.  I  was  shown  hive  after  hive  of  the 
same  age — that  is,  made  and  put  up  at  the  same  time 
— one  of  redwood  and  one  of  white  pine.  The  very 
dry  climate  would  affect  the  latter  very  seriously, 
while  the  former,  in  nearly  every  case,  seemed  to  be 
sound  and  good.  This  California  redwood  is  quite  ex- 
pensive and  costs  more  than  white  pine.  Still,  the 
bee  keepers  of  that  country,  if  they  cannot  buy  such 
hives  of  supply  manufacturers,  make  their  own  hives 
on  foot-power  buzzsaws  and  horse-power  machines, 
because  they  find  that  redwood  hives  are  cheaper  in 
the  end,  even  if  they  are  not  so  well  made.  But  red- 
wood will  not  do  for  brood  frames,  as  it  is  too  brittle. 
As  a  rule,  these  are  made  of  white  pine  and  shipped 
from  the  East. 
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Roses  for  Southern  California. 

By  J.  E.  E.  Nichols  of  Floral  Park  at  the  Pomona  Farmers'  Club. 

Although  the  rose  will  grow  in  any  fertile  soil,  with 
but  little  attention,  the  greatest  measure  of  success 
comes  to  the  grower  who  uses  care  and  judgment  in 
choosing  a  favorable  lecation,  preparing  the  soil  and 
in  selection  of  varieties. 

Situation. — Roses  may  be  planted  in  single  rows, 
along  roadsides,  in  nooks  and  corners,  or  almost  any- 
where our  fancy  dictates.  Some  variety  will  be 
found  to  make  that  spot  more  cheerful.  Experience 
teaches,  however,  that  our  more  delicately  tinted 
varieties  should  be  plantedl  in  an  open,  sunny  spot, 
protected  as  much  as  possible  from  high  winds.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  plant  in  beds,  not  mixed  with  other 
flowers.  Don't  plant  too  near  large  trees  that  ex- 
haust the  soil  and  exclude  the  sunlight. 

Soils. — The  best  soil  is  a  rich,  fibrous  loam.  If 
the  natural  soil  is  poor,  remove  about  18  inches  in 
depth  and  fill  in  the  hole  with  good  soil  mixed  with 
about  one-third  its  bulk  of  well-rotted  stable  manure. 
Under  no  circumstances  use  worn-out  soil.  If  there 
is  hardpan,  it  must  be  broken  up.  If  drainage  is 
poor,  dig  more  soil  from  the  hole  and  fill  in  3  or  4 
inches  of  broken  brick  or  gravel.  This  must  not  be 
overlooked,  as  a  soggy  soil  is  always  injurious. 
Fine  -  ground  bone  meal  is  an  excellent  fertil- 
izer for  roses,  but  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  not 
at  all  on  young  bushes.  Apply  two  or  three  hand- 
fuls  to  the  older  bushes  twice  a  year.  Sheep  or  hen 
manure  is  first-class,  but  use  caution  or  you  will  burn 
your  bushes. 

Plants. — In  selecting  your  bushes  use  care  and 
secure  good  ones  of  varieties  suited  to  your  locality. 
You  would  better  have  one  rose,  and  that  a  choice 
one,  than  a  dozen  of  doubtful  origin. 

The  best  bushes  are  cold  grown,  either  in  pots  or 
open  field.  Such  bushes  are  grown  from  cuttings  of 
well- ripened  wood,  and  have  much  more  vigor  than 
those  rooted  and  forced  by  bottom  heat. 

Field-grown  bushes  are  excellent,  but  can  be 
planted  only  during  the  wet  season  with  any  assur- 
ance of  success.  They  should  be  well  cut  back,  even 
to  two  or  three  eyes.  Most  planters  dislike  to  sac- 
rifice so  much  top,  prune  lightly,  or  not  at  all ;  re- 
sult, dead  bushes. 

Pot  plants  are  always  well  supplied  with  fibrous 
roots  and  in  good  condition  to  plant  at  all  seasons. 
They  need  no  pruning  at  planting  time  except  to  im- 
prove the  shape  or  encourage  more  rapid  growth. 

Planting. — The  distance  apart  to  plant  depends 
upon  what  you  wish  to  accomplish.  For  a  hedge, 
plant  3  feet  apart  in  single  rows  ;  if  around  a  drive 
or  single  rows  in  yard,  4  to  6  feet  apart ;  if  in  beds, 
fi  feet  apart  each  way  will  be  about  right. 

Plant  with  care ;  don't  dump  your  bushes  in  the 
holes  as  you  would  potatoes  in  a  bin.  Have  no  fear 
of  getting  them  too  deep  in  light  soils.  Have  the 
neck  fully  2  inches  below  the  surface,  if  a  pot  plant. 
Loosen  the  ball  before  planting,  irrigate  well  and 


rake  over  when  dry  enough.  They  should  have  water 
again  in  from  one  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  weather.  Keep  your  bushes  grow- 
ing vigorously  the  first  summer.  Water  about  every 
two  weeks  in  hot  weather  and  cultivate  thoroughly. 
There  is  more  danger  of  a  young  rosebush  blooming 
itself  to  death  than  there  is  of  its  growing  too  much. 
Don't  allow  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  flower  buds 
to  develop  ;  cut  out  any  straggling  branches,  and 
keep  your  bushes  in  good  shape.  Prune  about  Octo- 
ber. Cut  out  from  a  half  to  two-thirds,  leaving  only 
the  strongest  stalks,  and  shorten  what  you  leave 
fully  one-half.  Water  if  necessary,  and  you  may  ex- 
pect plenty  of  Christmas  roses,  providing  the  weather 
is  favorable. 

Prdnino. — The  second  summer,  after  the  spring 
blooming  period,  let  your  bushes  rest.  Give  but  little 
water,  but  don't  let  them  die.  You  can  determine 
by  the  nature  of  your  soil  how  little  water  they  can 
live  on.  A  retentive  soil  will  require  less,  a  sandy 
soil  more.  In  October  prune  ;  cut  out  the  old  and 
leave  the  strongest  new  stalks,  cutting  back  fully 
one-half.  Follow  much  the  same  plan  year  after 
year.  This  applies  to  rose  bushes  only.  Climbers 
must  be  handled  differently;  thin  out,  but  don't  re- 
move any  old  wood  unless  it  is  dead  or  you  have  a 
more  vigorous  young  shoot  to  take  its  place.  Slow 
growing,  weakly  constituted  roses  would  grow  for 
several  years  before  requiring  much  pruning.  For- 
tunately for  the  amateur,  most  of  our  handsomest 
varieties  have  strong  constitutions.  The  exceptions 
had  better  be  let  alone. 

Pests. — Roses  in  a  vigorous  growing  condition  are 
seldom  troubled  by  any  disease  or  insects.  If  the 
aphis  or  green  fly  is  troublesome,  a  good  hosing  will 
usually  suffice  to  clean  the  bushes  ;  or  tobacco  solu- 
tion, made  about  the  strength  of  weak  tea  and  ap- 
plied with  a  plant  sprinkler,  will  do  the  work.  A 
good  hosing  of  pure  water  will  destroy  the  red  spider. 

Mildew  is  a  fungus  disease,  caused  by  sudden 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  and  generally  makes  its 
appearance  in  dull,  cloudy  weather.  Flour  of  sul- 
phur is  said  to  be  a  sure  remedy,  dusted  on  the 
leaves  when  wet. 

Blighting  of  the  buds  can  sometimes  be  overcome 
by  liberal  thinning. 

Classes  of  Roses. — Florists  divide  the  rose  into 
two  grand  divisions  :  First,  June  roses,  which  rarely 
bloom  but  once  a  year ;  second,  Perpetuals,  which 
bloom  several  times  during  the  season,  and  many  of 
the  varieties  monthly. 

According  to  their  habit  of  growth,  roses  of  all 
classes  may  be  described  as  climbers,  half-climbers, 
intermediates  and  dwarfs. 

Jone  Roses. — In  the  first  division  will  be  found 
nearly  all  the  wild  roses  and  a  large  number  of  culti- 
vated sorts.  We  will  briefly  describe  a  few  of  the 
more  important  species.  : 

Rosa  Setigera,  the  prairie  climbing  wild  rose  of 
the  middle  and  south  United  States,  very  tall  and 
stoutly  armored  ;  flowers  double,  deep  rose  to  white  ; 
partly  the  original  of  the  old  Queen  of  the  Prairie. 

Rosa  Rubiginosa,  the  sweetbriar,  has  peculiar  rus- 
set glands  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaflets,  giving 
out  a  rich,  aromatic  fragrance. 

Rosa  Cinnamomea,  the  cinnamon  rose,  a  near  rela- 
tive of  our  common  wild  rose,  blanda,  has  pale  red, 
cinnamon-scented  flowers  ;  double,  but  not  showy. 

Rosa  Sinica,  the  Cherokee  rose,  naturalized  in  the 
Southern  States  ;  from  China  ;  a  well-known  and  val- 
uable species  ;  tall  climber,  armed  with  strong,  fish- 
hook thorns ;  glossy,  evergreen  foliage  and  large, 
single,  white  flowers  ;  very  desirable  for  planting  in 
the  background  as  a  screen  or  for  hedges. 

Rosa  Banksiae,  the  Lady  Banks,  a»  valuable 
climber,  thornless,  with  small,  glossy  leaves,  and 
umbels  of  small,  double,  white  or  buff ;  violet-scented 
flowers. 

Gold  of  Ophir,  a  very  highly  prized  climber  in  this 
locality,  belongs  to  this  division,  as  do  nearly  all  the 
hardy  climbers  and  bush  roses,  including  the  Ram- 
blers, the  Memorials,  the  Rugosas,  and  many  of  their 
hybrids,  all  of  which  are  practically  worthless  for 
planting  in  this  locality. 

Perpetuals. — In  the  second  grand  division  we 
find:  Rosa  Damascena  —  Damask  rose.  Ancient 
Damascus  gave  its  name  to  this  rose.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  favorite  flower  of  Venus,  and  was  for- 
merly white,  until  she,  being  in  haste  to  assist  her 
dying  lover,  pierced  her  foot  with  a  thorn,  and  some 
of  the  blood  falling  on  it  changed  its  color  from  white 
to  red. 

Rosa  Muschata — Musk  or  Muscat  rose — native  of 
north  Africa,  also  found  in  south  Asia,  where  it  as- 
cends the  Indian  mountains  to  11,000  feet.  It  is  said 
to  be  always  in  bloom  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and 
white,  bloom  in  clusters,  and  have  that  peculiar 
musky  odor  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Rosa  Centifolia — Hundred-Leaved  or  Cabbage  rose 
— perhaps  derived  from  the  French  or  Provence  rose  ; 
has  oval  leaflets,  with  glandular  teeth  or  edges  ; 
calyx  clammy,  with  odorous  glands ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  full  and  double ;  color,  rose  purple  or  of 
various  shades,  rarely  white.  Moss  roses  are  abnor- 
mal state  of  the  same  species,  with  the  glands  and 
bristles  of  calyx  developed  into  a  moss-like  sub- 
stance. The  above  species  are  largely  grown  for 
rosewater  and  attar  of  roses. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  is  a  misnomer  in  this  part 
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of  the  country.  The  bushes  are  usually 
vigorous  growers,  but  the  blossoms  are 
few  and  far  between.  If  you  have  a 
good  stock  of  patience,  will  give  extra 
care  and  feed  liberally,  you  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  display  that  will  gladden 
the  heart.  Our  very  best  red  roses  are 
in  this  class — Black  Prince,  Prince 
Albert,  Charles  Darwin,  and  others. 

Polyantha  or  Fairy  roses  are  a  lovely 
class,  nearly  all  of  vigorous  growth ; 
medium  sized,  double  flowers,  in  clusters; 
very  free  bloomers.  Cecile  Bruner  is  a 
good  example  of  this  class. 

The  Hybrid  Teas  are  the  result  of  a 
union  between  the  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  are  famous  for  their 
brilliancy  of  coloring  and  exquisite 
fragrance,  but  very  few  of  them  do  well 
in  this  locality.  The  La  France  set  are 
examples  of  this  class,  of  which  Duchess 
of  Albany  and  climbing  La  France  are 
the  most  desirable. 

Rosa  Indica — India  or  China  rose- 
comprises  many  classes  and  more  varie- 
ties suited  to  southern  California  than 
any  other  species. 

Bourbon  and  Bengal  roses  are  mostly 
strong,  healthy  growers  and  free 
bloomers,  especially  in  the  fall  months. 
They  have  small  to  medium  flowers,  and 
in  many  respects  are  very  desirable. 
Hermosa  Agrippina  and  Archduke 
Charles  are  examples  of  this  class. 

The  Tea  rose  is  the  grandest  class  of 
all,  comprising  several  hundred  varie- 
ties. The  general  characteristics  of 
this  lovely  class  are  vigorous  growth, 
large,  handsome  foliage,  long,  strong, 
highly  colored  flower  stems,  surmounted 
by  numerous  large,  full,  pointed  buds  of 
the  most  delightful  color  effects  and 
strong  tea  fragrance.  Visit  a  well-kept 
garden  and  observe  Marechal  Niel  in 
its  modest  beauty;  Lamarque  in  its 
purity;  the  gorgeous  French  lady, 
Claire  Carnot  ;  The  Bride  in  blushing 
beauty,  and  her  lovely  maid  ;  the  bride 
of  a  sunbeam,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  in 
bewildering  splendor  ;  the  Sunset  in  all 
its  glory;  Mamon  Gochet,  the  superb 
pink,  and  Niphetos  in  its  snowy  white- 
ness. 
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ALAMEDA. 

A  Niles  Orchardist  Sues  a  Com- 
mission House.— Two  suits  of  E.  A. 
Ellsworth,  a  Niles  orchardist,  against  the 
California  Commission  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  sum  of  $3500,  claimed  to  be 
due  upon  bills  of  exchange  which  were  ac- 
cepted but  later  dishonored  by  the  com- 
pany, are  on  trial  before  Judge  Hall.  The 
plaintiff  alleges  that  the  amount  above 
stated  was  due  upon  the  purchase  price  of 
apricots  and  prunes  sold  by  him  to  the 
company.  As  a  defense,  it  has  been  set 
up  that  the  company  did  not  authorize  its 
manager,  J.  Wolff,  to  act  for  it  in  the 
issuance  of  the  bills  of  exchange.  O.  I. 
Wise,  attorney  for  the  company,  tried  to 
show  by  authorities  that  an  agent's  acts 
did  not  bind  a  corporation  unless  he  was 
specially  authorized  to  do  the  specified 
acts.  In  reply  to  this,  Attorney  Oliver 
Ellsworth  contended  that  Wolff  had  acted 
for  the  company  during  the  entire  deal- 
ings with  E.  A.  Ellsworth,  which  involved 
sales  of  apricots  and  prunes  aggregating 
over  $50,000.  E.  A.  Ellsworth  bought  up 
the  crops  of  almost  all  the  prominent  or- 
chardists  about  Niles  and  then  sold  the 
fruit  to  the  California  Commission  Co. 
It  is  claimed  in  his  behalf  that  the  com- 
mission company  lost  some  money  on  the 
deal  and  is  trying  to  recuperate  by  refus- 
ing to  honor  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
on  it. 

BUTTE. 

Pulling  Up  Almonds  on  Account 
of  Frost.— Oroville  Register:  E.  C. 
Cummings,  who  owns  an  orchard  in  south 
Thormalito,  has  found  the  almond  trees 
unprofitable  on  account  of  frost.  He  has 
determined  to  remove  all  of  his  almond 
trees,  which  will  cover  about  twenty  acres, 
and  plant  peaches  on  the  land.  Clifford 
Crane  has  a  contract  for  pulling  up  the 
trees.  His  stump  puller  will  remove 
about  one  acre  a  day.  We  learn  that  the 
wood  from  these  nine-year-old  almond 
trees  will  pay  for  clearing  the  land,  cut- 
ting the  wood  by  hand  and  buying  and 
planting  the  peach  trees.  Here  is  a  lesson 
on  tree  planting  for  some  one  who  wishes 
to  plant  trees  for  wood  alone. 

Fine  Herd  of  Cattle.  —  Oroville 
Mercury:  Recently  the  Ord  ranch  va- 
queros  drove  through  Gridley  from  Butte 
creek  to  the  ranch  the  largest  band  of 
cattle  seen  here  for  a  long  time.  The 
herd  consisted  of  2000  head  of  young 


cattle,  all  but  perhaps  a  dozen  coming 
two  years  old  next  spring.  They  made  a 
pretty  and  an  interesting  sight.  The 
cattle  will  be  fed  on  the  ranch  the  balance 
of  the  winter,  or  until  the  feed  on  Rey- 
man  &  Evans'  7000-acre  pasture  on  Butte 
creek  starts  again. 

KERN. 

Famous  Hen  Case  Ended  —Bakers- 
field  correspondence  Los  Angeles  Times: 
The  locally  famous  case  of  J.  J.  Van 
Damm  vs.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  a  whole- 
sale druggist  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
dismissed.  The  opposing  parties  own 
contiguous  ranches  on  the  Weed  patch, 
Worden  producing  grain  and  cattle,  Van 
Damm  chickens  and  eggs.  The  litigation 
which  has  finally  been  ended  arose  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  had  for  a  basis  the 
allegation  of  the  poulterer  that  the  stock 
of  the  druggist  had  damaged  his  alfalfa 
patch  where  he  ranged  his  hens  to  the 
extent  of  $4  50.  Prominent  attorneys 
were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  a  number 
of  determined  battles  were  fought  out  in 
the  Justice  Court  before  the  case  reached 
the  Superior  Court,  where  it  hung  fire  for 
months,  not  being  given  its  finish  until 
to-day.    Worden  won  in  the  end. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Reduced  Crop  for  Southern 
Country.— Los  Angeles,  Jan.  11.— The 
Southern  California  citrus  crop  will  be 
lighter  than  last  year.  The  total  for  1901 
was  approximately  24,000  cars.  The  total 
this  year  will  not  exceed  20,000  cars.  The 
aggregate  expected  this  year  was  25,000 
cars.  Frost  and  the  sand  storm  a  few 
weeks  ago  destroyed  between  4000  and 
5000  cars  of  the  new  fruit  in  bearing.  The 
estimates  quoted  are  from  official  reports 
gathered  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  Fe  railway  companies.  Unless 
there  is  rain  in  the  next  few  days  the  hay 
and  grain  crops  in  this  section  will  be  past 
saving. 

MENDOCINO. 
Whitesboro  Creamery  Officers. 
Beacon:  The  annual  election  of  officers 
of  the  Whitesboro  Creamery  Co.  took 
place  recently.  The  directors  elected  are 
D.  M.  Gray,  George  Cameron,  J.  A.  Sa- 
tori,  Peter  Nonella  and  P.  Smith.  J.  A. 
Satori  was  elected  president  and  M.  D. 
Gray  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  is  the 
intention  to  have  the  creamery  resume 
operations  about  February  1st. 

MONTEREY. 

A  Fine  Beet  Crop.— Salinas  Index: 
H.  P.  Rhode  this  year  raised  from  122 
acres  of  land  near  the  Spreckles'  factory 
2482  tons  of  sugar  beets,  an  average  of  a 
fraction  over  twenty  tons  to  the  acre. 
Deducting  one-fourth,  which  went  to  the 
Spreckles  Co.  for  rent  of  the  land,  Mr. 
Rhode  had  1861 J  tons  of  beets  left  for 
himself,  which,  at  $4.50  per  ton,  brought 
him  $8374.  After  paying  all  expenses, 
Mr.  Rhode  easily  cleared  $6000  mr  his 
season's  work. 

NAPA. 

Pumpkins.— To  the  Editor:  I  am  a 
reader  of  your  paper  and  see  that  every 
county  can  boast  of  raising  fine  pumpkins. 
I  live  in  Napa  county,  but  get  my  mail  at 
Winters,  Yolo  county.  I  raised  last  year, 
1901,  on  my  place  three  of  the  largest 
pumpkins  I  have  ever  seen  raised  in  Napa 
county.  One  weighed  124  pounds,  another 
150  pounds  and  a  third  180  pounds.  They 
were  over  3  feet  long  and  of  a  beautiful 
golden  color.  I  also  have  one  of  the  finest 
orange  groves  in  Napa — fifty  trees  in  full 
bearing — trees  of  all  varieties. — N.  Vieu, 
Winters. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Sale  of  Citrus  Land.— National  City 
Record:  The  well-known  Clark  property 
in  Paradise  valley,  comprising  twenty- 
seven  acres,  and  the  twenty  acres  on 
Twelfth  street,  together  with  forty  acres 
orange  and  lemon  orchard,  all  belonging 
to  Ralph  Granger,  have  been  sold  to  J.  D. 
Chambille  of  Los  Angeles.  The  price 
paid  is  $20,000. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Big  Deal  in  Farming  Property.— 
Stockton  Independent :  A  big  sale  of 
farming  lands  was  closed  a  few  days  ago 
when  H.  D.  C.  Barnhart  of  San  Francisco 
transferred  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Wallace  of 
Stockton  two  ranches,  known  as  the 
Barnhart  home  place,  north  of  Stock- 
ton, and  the  Jack  place,  near  French 
Camp,  the  Barnhart  ranch  having 
480  acres  and  the  Jack  place  370  acres. 
The  consideration  was  about  $40,000,  or 
$47  an  acre.  The  two  ranches  are  located 
near  irrigation  canals  and  water  for  insur- 
ing crops  can  be  carried  to  either  place  at 
small  cost. 

Cost  of  Planting  a  Vineyard.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  Any  of  our  Lodi  land  can 
be  plowed  12  inches  deep,  cross  plowed, 
harrowed,  staked  off,  planted  to  grape 
cuttings  10  feet  apart  and  kept  in  thor- 
ough cultivation  for  the  first  year  for  less 
than  $10  per  acre.  With  a  little  care  $8 
per  acre  will  do  it.  The  second  year, 
count  on  about  $7.50  to  $8.50  jer  acre. 


Pruning  and  the  planting  of  5%  or  10% 
of  the  vines  that  failed  to  start  will  be 
extra  items,  but  $8.50  ought  to  cover  the 
second  year  in  first-class  style.  The  third 
year  the  expenses  will  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  second  year.  Sometimes 
young  vineyards,  the  third  year,  pay  all 
the  third  year's  expenses  and  a  profit. 

Geo.  D.  Roberts  Dead. — The  death 
is  reported  in  New  York  of  George  D. 
Roberts,  the  man  after  whom  the  6700 
acres  of  reclaimed  land  known  as  Roberts 
island  was  named.  When  Mr.  Roberts 
owned  the  tract  it  was  far  from  being  as 
valuable  as  now,  the  work  of  reclamation 
having  just  been  begun.  He  disposed  of 
the  land  in  1874.  The  life  of  Roberts  was 
as  exciting  as  th3  greatest  romance.  He 
had  made  and  iost  fortunes  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  discovered  the 
borax  deposits  in  Death  valley,  had  mined 
in  South  America  and  made  ventures  into 
Siberia.  Later  he  was  in  Alaska.  He 
was  a  natural  leader  of  men  and  possessed 
an  indomitable  will  in  spite  of  his  natural 
kind-heartedness  and  liberality.  He  was 
73  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  was  an  active  man  up  to  the  last.  He 
leaves  relatives  in  this  and  other  States. 

Farmers  Confident. — The  farmers 
of  this  section  have  great  faith  in  the 
weather  and  assert  that  the  present 
drouth  will  be  made  up  for  later  on  in  the 
season  by  a  plentiful  rainfall  at  the  time 
when  it  will  do  the  most  good  and  result 
in  good  crops. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Dried  Olives. — Los  Angeles  Times: 
"A  large  crop  of  olives  is  reported  for 
southern  California,"  writes  O.  N.  Cald- 
well of  Carpenteria,  "and  some  of  the 
growers  are  not  sure  what  disposition  can 
be  made  of  them,  as  the  pickle  industry 
can  take  but  few  and  the  oil  mills  are  so 
few  and  so  small  that  many  olives  will  be 
lost  if  some  way  does  not  open  for  their 
disposal.  If  properly  dried,  they  can  be 
kept  until  the  mills  are  ready  to  use 
them.  They  can  be  dried  upon  prune 
or  raisin  trays,  but  must  not  be  spread 
too  thickly  or  they  will  sour.  The  trays 
should  be  piled  one  upon  the  other,  with 
spaces  li  inches  between  for  the  air  to  cir- 
culate. They  can  be  dried  well  in  the 
shade,  if  air  can  circulate  through  and 
over  them.  One  tier  of  olives  on  each 
tray  is  sufficient,  and  the  fruit  should  be 
very  ripe.  If  properly  dried,  they  can  be 
kept  in  sacks  until  time  and  opportunity 
comes  to  work  them  up." 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Nurserymen  Preparing  for  Big 
Sales. — San  Jose  Mercury:  The  nursery- 
men are  opening  their  sale  yards  and  pre- 
paring for  the  season's  business.  If  the 
usual  rains  come  during  the  tree  planting 
weeks  this  business  will  be  large.  Such, 
at  least,  the  nurserymen  say  without 
hesitation.  This  statement  is  made  by  all 
of  them,  and  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
with  the  rains  more  trees  will  be  planted 
than  during  any  one  season  for  several 
years  past.  The  French  prune  remains 
the  popular  fruit,  or  rather,  fruit  tree. 
At  all  the  sale  yards  the  nurserymen  say 
that  their  orders  for  this  tree  are  far  and 
away  ahead  of  the  orders  for  any  other 
variety  of  tree.  Then  come  peaches, 
apricots,  pears  and  cherries  in  the  order 
named.  Where  a  rancher  has  good  apri- 
cot or  peach  land  these  fruits  are  chosen 
largely.  Pears  are  also  in  demand  where 
the  land  owner  has  soil  particularly 
adapted  for  the  fruit.  But  it  is  the  prune, 
the  fruit  that  has  made  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley famous,  that  the  great  majority  of 
ranchers  seek. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Heavy  Potato  Yield.—  Watson ville 
Pajaronian:  From  thirty  acres  of  ground 
in  Lindley  district,  near  Pajaro,  John  E. 
Trafton  gathered  6543  sacks  of  potatoes — 
218  sacks  to  the  acre.  It  is  a  wonderful 
showing,  and  it  came  in  a  year  when  such 
crops  count — when  spuds  are  of  high 
value.  The  value  of  the  crop  is  estimated 
at  about  $260  per  acre. 

SHASTA. 
War  on  Bugs.— Redding,  Jan.  9: 
The  horticulturists  of  Shasta  county  have 
declared  war  against  the  codlin  moth, 
scale  and  similar  pests.  A  petition  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  Happy  valley  and  Ander- 
son was  read  to-day  to  the  Supervisors 
asking  that  board  to  appoint  a  Board  of 
Commissioners,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, as  provided  by  law,  to  investigate 
the  ravages  of  the  insects.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  to  receive  $4  per  diem  and 
expenses  during  actual  service.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  was  tempo- 
rarily deferred. 

TULARE. 
Bee  Keepers  Meet. — Tulare  Regis- 
ter: The  Tulare  County  Bee  Keepers' 
Association  met  Wednesday  in  Tulare 
and  elected  the  following  officers  to  serve 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  R.  Hyde  of 
Visalia;  vice-president,  J.  F.  Bolden  of 
Tulare;  treasurer,  C.  F.  Lawless  of  Vi- 


salia; secretary,  C.  W.  Tompkins  of 
Tulare.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  will  be 
asked  to  authorize  the  bee  inspector  to 
inspect  all  apiaries  brought  to  the  county, 
to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  foul  brood 
among  them.  The  fear  is  that  foul  brood 
will  get  into  the  trees  where  bees  have 
hived  themselves,  in  which  case  it  will 
never  get  out.  It  has  been  found  that 
all  the  cases  of  foul  brood  that  have  been 
developed  in  Tulare  were  imported.  The 
past  year  was  only  a  moderately  prosper- 
ous one  for  bee  keepers. 

Killing  Off  Their  Lambs. — Sheep 
men  in  this  valley  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  sacrifice  some  of  their  new  born  lambs 
in  order  that  others  may  thriye.  No 
matter  how  much  dry  feed  there  may  be, 
is  is  said  that  without  considerable  green 
feed  the  ewes  can  not  furnish  more  than 
sufficient  milk  to  sustain  one  lamb.  As 
green  feed  is  very  scarce,  where  the  ewes 
drop  two  lambs,  the  weaker  of  the  two  is 
put  to  death  and  the  stronger  is  allowed 
to  take  its  chances. 

Looking  for  Pasture. — A  man  by 
the  name  of  Mitchell  has  been  here  from 
Los  Angeles  for  the  past  few  days  making 
inquiries  regarding  grazing  lands.  The 
continued  dry  weather  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  has  made  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  feed  for  stock  will  be  a  scarce 
article. 

Citrus  Orchards  Not  Injured.— 
Mr.  John  Tuohy  spent  several  days  of 
Christmas  week  looking  over  the  citrus 
orchards  around  Lindsay,  Exeter  and 
Porterville.  He  made  close  observation 
of  the  trees  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  done  by  frost,  and 
found  less  injury  than  at  this  time  in  any 
previous  year.  The  gathering  of  fruit  is 
more  nearly  completed  than  heretofore  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  thus  a  smaller 
percentage  felt  the  frost  bite.  He  found 
no  trees  to  be  materially  hurt,  with  the 
exception  of  some  nursery  stock  that  was 
particularly  exposed.  In  the  orchards 
tender  shoots  have  been  nipped,  but  most 
of  these  would  have  been  cut  away  in 
pruning.  The  citrus  orchards  everywhere 
are  thrifty  and  the  outlook  for  the  next 
season  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Stock  Growers'  Association.— Por- 
terville Enterprise:  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Central  Stock  Growers'  Protective 
Association  was  held  in  Visalia  Saturday, 
but  there  not  being  a  quorum  present  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Fresno, 
April  5th  next.  The  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Association  then  met  and 
elected  the  following  named  as  members 
of  the  Association:  C.  A.  Turner,  J.  R. 
Reed,  C.  W.  Clark,  Fred  Griffith,  F.  M. 
Frazer,  W.  O.  Burr,  J.  F.  Warren,  W. 
Martin,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Campbell,  J.  Goldman 
&  Co.,  C.  M.  Blow,  L.  V.  Montgomery, 
F.  J.  Peacock,  Dr.  N.  P.  Duncan,  Arthur 
W.  Clark,  H.  M.  Bernstein  and  Philip 
Erwin,  making  the  total  membership  of 
the  Association  146.  On  motion  it  was 
ordered  that  delinquent  members  be  noti- 
fied that  if  their  assessments  are  not  paid 
on  or  before  April  5,  1902,  they  will  be 
dropped  from  the  roll.  The  action  of  the 
Association  in  joining  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association  was  ratified  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  assessment  levied  by  that 
Association  be  paid. 

OREGON. 

Big  Rabbit  Drive.— Pendleton,  Jan. 
4:  Four  thousand  rabbits  were  killed  in  a 
drive  at  the  mouth  of  Butter  creek,  in 
this  State,  in  which  500  people  from  east- 
ern Washington  and  Oregon  towns  par- 
ticipated. Special  trains  were  run  from 
Spokane,  The  Dalles  and  Heppner.  The 
people  formed  in  line  3  miles  long,  and  at 
a  signal  moved  forward,  driving  the  rab- 
bits between  the  wings  of  wire  netting 
fences.  The  wings  were  each  half  a  mile 
long,  and  converged,  the  opening  being 
left  for  the  rabbits  to  pass  into  an  enclos- 
ure. The  rabbits  were  scarce  at  first,  but 
as  the  line  narrowed  they  grew  more 
numerous  and  soon  the  killing  com- 
menced. No  guns  were  allowed,  clubs  be- 
ing used.  The  rabbits  finally  ran  into  a 
pen  like  sheep.  A  number  were  captured 
alive  to  be  used  as  targets  for  gun  clubs. 
The  rest  were  slaughtered,  and  at  the  end 
nearly  4000  were  accounted  for. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

•  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnra 
The  Saf  est,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilnrae* 
and  On. tie.  SUPERSEDES  ALU  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  product  scar  or  Wemu/i. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1. so  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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Mountain  Roads. 

NUMBER  VI  —CONCLUDED. 
James  W.  Abbott  in  Year  Book  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  1901. 

All  rock  retaining  walls  for  mountain  roads, 
when  laid  up  dry  should  have  a  batter  of  one 
horizontal  to  two  vertical.  They  should  only  be  used 
where  the  filling  behind  them  is  coarse  rock.  If  used 
to  hold  loose  material  with  a  batter  of  one  to  two, 
they  may  be  gradually  crowded  out  and  the  bank 
give  away.  If  made  less  steep  than  one  horizontal 
to  two  vertical  to  hold  loose  material,  the  method  is 
too  expensive  to  be  ordinarily  practicable.  Coarse 
and  rough  and  discouraging  as  heavy  slide  may  look, 
the  very  best  results  may  be  obtained  in  it  if  the  en- 
tire process  is  accomplished  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously. It  furnishes  an  absolutely  solid,  perfectly 
drained  road  foundation,  is  unaffected  by  the 
elements,  and  requires  less  outlay  for  repairs  than 
any  other  variety  of  mountain  road. 

Probably  the  most  perplexing  material  which  the 
inexperienced  road  builder  encounters  in  building  a 
road  is  fine  slide  rock.  It  appears  to  be  so  utterly 
unstable  in  every  way  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
attack  it,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  either  de- 
finite or  satisfactory  results.  He  can  not  plow  or 
scrape  it.  Neither  he  nor  his  animals  can  keep  their 
footing  in  it.  Fortunately,  patches  of  slide  rock  are 
never  very  long,  and  while  the  process  of  making  a 
road  across  it  is  tedious  and  somewhat  expensive,  it 
can  always  be  successfully  accomplished. 

The  following  instructions  carefully  observed  will 
always  yield  satisfactory  and  gratifying  results  : 

Stake  out  the  grade  line,  setting  the  stakes  about 
25  feet  apart  and  driving  them  down  as  firmly  as 
possible.  They  will  stay  in  place  for  a  time  if  put  in 
deeply  enough.  Slope  stakes  in  tine  slide  rock  are 
useless.  As  it  always  stands  at  about  the  same 
slope  (35  degrees),  the  process  is  very  uniform. 

For  a  single  track,  put  up  another  row  of  stakes 
vertically  7  feet  below  the  grade  stakes  ;  for  a  double 
track,  10  feet  vertically  below.  These  lower  stakes 
determine  the  foot  of  the  cribbing  which  must  hold 
the  road.  It  is  thus  constructed  :  The  logs  should 
never  be  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small 
end,  and  the  larger  the  better.  The  crosspieces 
should  be  uniformly  8  inches  in  diameter.  That  kind 
of  available  wood  should  be  selected  which  experience 
has  shown  will  rot  most  slowly,  and  all  bark  must  be 
carefully  removed.  The  logs  need  not  be  of  any  de- 
finite length,  but  the  courses  should  always  break 
joints.  Now,  beginning  at  the  lower  row  of  stakes 
with  pick  and  shovel,  make  a  bench,  and  on  its  out- 
side edge  carefully  bed  the  bottom  log.  Then  dig  into 
the  bank  and  bed  each  crosspiece.  These  should 
be  5  feet  apart  from  center  to  center,  with  cross 
notches  to  fit  triangular  edges  in  the  logs,  just  as 
house  logs  are  fitted  together.  This  notching  should 
be  done  with  much  care  to  permit  the  logs  to  just 
touch,  so  that  the  crosspieces  may  be  weakened  as 
little  as  possible.  The  proper  length  for  these  cross- 
pieces  is  8  feet.  They  should  never  be  bedded  level, 
but  always  with  a  downward  slope  into  the  bank. 
With  time  and  patience  the  lower  row  can  be  prop- 
erly bedded  and  a  good  foundation  for  the  cribbing 
secured.  A  dozen  pointed  inch  steel  bars  driven  in  a 
row  3  inches  apart,  sloping  into  the  bank,  will  help 


materially  to  hold  back  the  slide  while  digging  to  bed 
crosspieces.  Proceed  to  build  up  the  cribbing,  filling 
in  with  slide  as  the  work  progresses,  remembering 
that  the  batter  of  the  structure  should  be  one  to 
four. 

When  grade  line  is  reached,  there  will  be  a  10-foot 
roadbed  for  single  track  and  16  for  double  track, 
fairly  solid  on  the  start  and  rapidly  compacting  with 
travel.  Consolidation  will  be  effected  by  a  light 
dressing  of  some  fine  clayey  material,  if  accessible, 
but  this  is  not  indispensable.  Every  road  across  fine 
slide  must  have  careful  attention.  For  all  time  fine 
slide  will  run  down  onto  the  roadbed,  and  it  must  be 
shoveled  out  occasionally,  but  this  will  not  be  a 
serious  item  of  cost ;  in  other  ways  the  roadbed  will 
be  very  satisfactory.  It  has  natural  drainage,  the 
best  of  material  is  always  at  hand  to  fill  ruts  and 
chuck  holes,  and  a  hard,  even  surface  can  be  main- 
tained. The  road  grows  a  little  wider  each  year. 
Cribbing  thus  constructed  will  last  many  years,  and 
when  it  does  finally  give  out,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
substantial  foundation  for  the  new  road  can  be  ob- 
tained without  going  nearly  as  deep  as  at  first. 

Corduroy. — In  laying  out  mountain  roads  we  often 
encounter  a  spongy  soil  filled  with  water,  especially 
above  timber  line.  This  almost  invariably  proves  to 
be  shallow  with  a  substratum  of  good  road  material. 
This  surface  soil  must  be  removed  and  a  system  of 
drainage  adopted  to  keep  surface  water  from  run- 
ning onto  the  roadbed.  Occasionally  corduroy  is 
economical  to  meet  such  conditions,  but  it  is  a  very 
undesirable  expedient,  and  should  be  adopted  only  in 
extreme  cases. 

As  in  cribbing,  all  corduroy  material  should  be  the 
most  durable  to  be  obtained  and  the  bark  removed. 
The  stringers  should  be  not  less  than  10  inches  in 
diameter,  30  inches  apart  from  center  to  center, 
carefully  bedded  to  an  approximate  level,  and  their 
tops  adjusted  for  uniform  contact  with  the  covering 
by  the  use  of  a  long  straightedge  and  adz.  A  row  of 
2-inch  planking  on  each  side,  thoroughly  secured  by 
long  spikes  to  each  crosspiece,  will  prevent  its  rolling. 
If  a  crosspiece  is  occasionally  bolted  to  its  outside 
stringers,  there  will  be  no  creeping.  Lines  should 
be  carefully  hewed  for  wheel  and  horse  tracks.  This 
is  often  overlooked,  and  corduroy  then  becomes  an 
unbearable  nuisance.  Another  mistake  often  made 
with  corduroy  is  getting  it  too  narrow.  It  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  12  feet  wide  for  single  track 
and  18  feet  for  double  track. 

A  thorough  system  of  both  cross  and  longitudinal 
drainage  must  be  adopted  to  protect  the  corduroy 
from  quickly  rotting  and  to  keep  its  foundation  from 
settling  unevenly. 

Rollers  can  rarely  be  used  to  advantage  on  ordinary 
mountain  road  grades,  which,  if  properly  constructed, 
will  soon  pack  hard  under  the  wheels  of  heavy  teams. 
If  wide  tires  were  required  by  law,  roads  would  be 
protected,  heavier  loads  could  be  hauled,  and  ex- 
penses of  maintenance  and  operation  much  reduced. 

Dressing  — All  mountains  are  made  of  rock,  the 
soil  with  which  they  are  in  places  covered  being 
merely  a  product  of  rock  decomposition  and  water 
concentration.  We  can  generally  find  a  rock  dress- 
ing prepared  by  nature  within  convenient  distance  of 
a  mountain  road.  We  sometimes  find  a  complete 
material  in  one  place  and  sometimes  get  better  re- 
sults by  mixing  two  kinds.  A  hard  rock  in  angular 
fragments  makes  an  excellent  road  covering  if  we 
put  some  suitable  fine  material  on  top  of  it.  Two 
inches  is  the  maximum  diameter  allowable  for  any 


piece  of  road-covering  material.  Where  the  frag- 
ments are  larger,  it  should  be  screened.  Sometimes 
it  is  best  to  mix  two  kinds  of  rock,  one  hard  and  dur- 
able and  the  other  disintegrating  more  rapidly 
through  wear  and  chemical  decomposition.  Nothing 
ever  takes  the  place  of  a  rock  covering  for  roads.  It 
can  always  be  cheaply  obtained  in  a  mountain  coun- 
try. If  nature  does  not  furnish  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion of  it  within  economical  distance,  it  can  be  cheaply 
prepared.  Nearly  any  mountain  county  can  secure 
a  portable  crushing  outfit  for  not  to  exceed  $500,  and 
can  find  material  to  use  it  on  within  convenient 
hauling  distance  of  any  road. 

Most  mountain  roads  at  first  require  dressing  only 
in  stretches,  and  later  for  repairing  holes  and  ruts 
and  for  maintaining  a  suitable  inward  slope.  A  cover- 
ing of  3  inches  is  ample  for  a  beginning.  Six  hundred 
tons  of  rock  dressing  will  completely  cover  a  full  mile 
of  single-track  road,  and  on  the  average  mountain 
road  that  amount  would  be  sufficient  for  2  miles. 

If  a  road  surface  is  to  wear  evenly,  it  should  be 
homogenous — that  is,  it  should  not  be  built  or  repaired 
in  spots  with  different  kinds  of  materials  ;  a  clay  road 
should  not  be  patched  with  gravel  nor  a  gravel  road 
with  clay.  Whenever  holes  or  ruts  occur  these  de- 
pressions should  be  filled  with  material  of  the  same 
kind  as  constitutes  the  road  surface.  Detritus, 
resulting  from  traffic,  which  is  washed  by  rains  into 
the  gutters,  should  not  be  placed  back  upon  the  sur- 
face, for  it  has  lost  its  power  of  cementation ;  it 
should  be  thrown  away  and  replaced  by  fresh  ma- 
terial. No  perishable  material  of  any  description, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  should  be  permitted 
upon  the  roadbed,  sod  being  particularly  objection- 
able. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  San  Benito  Poultry  Farm. 

The  poultry  farm  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Bryant  is  located 
upon  a  five-acre  tract  southwest  of  Hollister  and  is 
described  by  the  Advance.  One  acre  of  this  is 
planted  to  alfalfa,  which  is  cut  and  fed  to  the  poultry 
daily.  A  flock  of  1100  hens  is  maintained,  divided 
into  six  different  pens.  The  houses  are  large  and 
roomy,  the  sides  hung  on  hinges.  Each  morning  these 
sides  are  raised  full  height  so  that  the  sun  and  wind 
can  thoroughly  ventilate,  fumigate  and  dry  the 
houses.  At  night  the  sides  are  closed  down,  furnish- 
ing warmth  to  the  feathered  inhabitants.  By  this 
method  of  ventilation  the  floors  are  always  dry  and 
the  roosts  free  from  vermin.  City  water  is  piped  to 
each  pen,  Mr.  Bryant  having  found  that  pure  water 
is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  success  in  the  poul- 
try business.  The  hens  are  supplied  with  an  abund- 
ance of  gravel  and  shells.  The  labor  of  caring  for 
the  poultry,  shipping  eggs,  etc.,  takes  about  one-half 
of  the  owner's  time.  In  conjunction  with  a  neighbor, 
Mr.  Bryant  has  patented  an  egg  food  that  has  proven 
highly  successful.  All  the  buildings  on  the  place  are 
whitewashed  thoroughly  several  times  a  year.  Illus- 
trating the  profits  of  the  business,  we  have  before  us 
the  returns  for  the  month  of  December,  1901.  From 
the  1st  to  the  27th  the  cash  receipts  were  exactly 
$208  95,  after  paying  freight  and  commission.  The 
expenses  were,  water  $2.50,  feed  $50,  leaving  the 
owner  $156.35  for  his  labor  for  the  month.  The  aver- 
age expense  for  feed  the  year  around  is  slightly  un- 
der $50  per  month. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood   Extension  Head 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER.  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.   10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.    25%  Off  This  Week. 

—        VA/R ITTE    OR  CALL.  


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  first-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 


MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER   «fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BRUBINN,  208  Post  St.,  Ban  Frauclae  •. 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  PROPERTY 

(no  matter  where).  Exchange  if  preferred.  Great 
demand  for  our  Coast  Lands.  We  offer  many  Al 
bargains  PLAN  FREE.  K.  QCTA  CO.,  Wood- 
land, Calif. 


Sohmer 
B)ron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

FMF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Po>t  St..  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Live  etnd  Dressed 

Turkeys  Wanted. 

Drop  us  a  postal,  we  will  give  you  the  correct  market  on  Turkeys  at  any  time  If  correct 
weights,  prompt  returns,  and  the  highest  market  rates  are  what  you  want,  try  us. 

LOreS  BACH   &  CO., 

 San    Francisco,  Cal, 


WON  ROININ, 


3I3-31S    Front  Street. 


Telephone,  RED  531. 

J. 

General 


ZEPSTNER  & 
Commission 


P.  O.  BOX  21«0. 

CO., 

Merchants, 


Wholesale  Dealer*  In  GREEN  AM)  DRIED  FRU  TS.  POTATOES,  ONIONS,  UKANS, 
WOOL,  BI'TTER,  EGOS,  ETC. 

TI  TDk'PVQ  WANTFD    POULTRY  AND  GAME  a  Specialty. 

I   UIV'^L'  '  ^      »»  i»l  1    1    L«  \-J  •  CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STI0NG  k  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


January  18,  1902. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 


POWDER  STRINGS. 

We  manufacture  both  Powder  and  String  Vaccine,  and  extensive  field 

experience  has  proven  that  our  strings  are  the  strongest 
on  the  market. 

Where  there  are  only  a  few  head  to  be  vaccinated,  strings,  are 
convenient  to  use  ;  but  where  a  large  number  are  to  be  vaccinated, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  powdered  vaccine,  used  with  our 
regular  outfit,  as  being  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  the 
immunity  conferred  thereby  is  more  permanent. 

But,  whether  you  use  Powder  or  String  Vaccine,  INSIST  ON 
KNOWING  THAT  IT  IS  FRESH.  Vaccine  DOES 
deteriorate  with  age  and  should  be  stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which 
it  should  not  be  used.    This  date  should  be  within  six  months  from  date  of 

manufacture.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  stamped  or 
that  is  stamped  more  than  six  months  ahead  of 
the  date  of  your  purchase. 

OUR  VACCINES  ARE  FRESH.  Every  package  is 
stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which  it  should  be  returned  for  exchange 
for  fresh  vaccine. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hith- 
erto used  foreign  and  other  vaccines,  and  we  can 

refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  revaccinated  and  stopped  losses 
with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per-double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


FERTILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THRBB   ESSENTI AL  ELEMBNTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RATPHTTR    rTTTrlRTP  &•  Cfl     318  California  st.,  san  francisco, 
DAL rUUI\)   VJ U  i  IlrVlE  OL  V*U<»         also  at  fresno  and  los  angeles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


RELIABLE.  * 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  POR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICBS. 


FRUIT    PICKING  BASKET 


WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME.  PRICE,  $1.25  EACH;  THREE  FOR  $3.25. 

For  Sale  by  the  LOOSIIS  FKUIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIS,  PLACER  CO.,  CAL. 

UEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO..  Patent  Solicitors.  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco.  CaJ. 


GRAND    DISPOSAL    SALE  OF  STANDARD 

Trotting  Brood  Mares 


(ALL.    1  IN  FOAL.) 


PROM  THE 
CELEBRATED 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM, 

On  THURSDAY,  January  30,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. 

FOLLOWING  IS  THE  LIST  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THIS  AUCTION: 


Color 
&  Sex 


ch.  m 
b.  m. 
br.  m. 
b.  m. 
b.  m 
br.  m. 
b.  m 
b.  m. 
b.  m. 
ch.  m. 
bl.  m. 
b.  m. 
b.  m. 
bl.  m. 
ch.  m. 
ch.  m. 
bl.  m. 
b.  m. 
b.  m. 
b.  m. 
bl.  m. 
gr.  m. 
ch  m. 
b.  m. 
bl.  m. 


Foaled 


1885 
1896 
18B0 
1898. 
1887. 
1896. 
1897. 
1892. 
1881 
1882 
1895. 
1884. 


1883. 
1887. 
1888. 
1881. 
1880. 
1898. 
1892. 
1885. 
1891. 
1887. 
1897. 


NAME. 


Anselma  2:2954  

Asombrosa  

Bell  Bird  2:22  

Cecino  

Clarion  2  25^  

Clarionette  

Coralia  

Corsica  

Ella  2:29  

Elsie   

Giacinta   

Lady  Agnes  

Lady  Nutwood  2:3454. 

Ladywell  2:1654  

Laura  Drew  

Lena  

Lilly  Thorn  

Morning  Glory  

Nellie  Benton  2:30. .. . 

Ororose  

Sabling  

Sonoma  2:28  

Sylla  Barnes  

Wildmay  2:30   

Zorilla  


SIRE. 


Ansel  2:20  

Azmoor2:2054  

Electioneer  

Mendocino  2:1954. 

Ansel  2:20  

Dexter  Prince  

Boodle  2 :12H   

Dexter  Prince  

Electioneer  

General  Benton.. 
Guy  Wilkes  2: 15M 

Electioneer  

Nutwood  2:18% . . . 

Electioneer  

Arthurton  

Dexter  Prince  

Electioneer  

Electioneer  

General  Benton.. . 
Ora  WilkPS  2:11.. . 
Guy  Wilkes  2:15M 

Electioneer  

Whips  2:2754  

Electioneer  

Dexter  Prince  


DAM. 


Elaine  2:20  

Ahwaga  

Beautilul  Bells  2:2954. 

Cecil  

Consolation  

Clarion  2:a5%  

Coral  2:1854  

by  Corsican  

Lady  Ellen  2:2954  •■ 

Elaine  2:20  

Sproule   

Lady  Lowell  

Lady  Mac  

Lady  Lowell  

Molly  Drew  2:27  

Lena  R  

I  ady  Thorn  Jr  

Marti  

Norma  

Melrose  

Sable  

Sontag  Mohawk  

Barnes  

May  

Lilly  Thorn  


Stallion  Bred  to  in  1901. 


 Monbells  2:2354 

 Mendocino  2:1954 

 Iran  Alto  2:12^ 

 Exioneer 

 Mendncino  2:1954 

 Mendocino  2:1954 

 Monbells  2:2354 

 Exioneer 

.Nutwood  Wilkes  2:1654 

 McKinney  2:1154 

 '.  Azmoor  2:2054 

 Exioneer 

 Mendocino  2:1954 

 Monbells  2:2354 

 Mendocino  2:1954 

 Mendocino  2:1954 

 Exioneer 

 Exioneer 

 Monbells  2:2354 

 Mendocino  2:1954 

 Iran  Alto  2:12"4 

 Exioneer 

 Monbells  2:2354 

 Nazote  2:2854 

  Exioneer 


Color 
&  Sex. 


Foaled! 


NAME. 


b.  S.. 11882. 
br.  g. .  1898. 
ch.  g .  .,1899. 


Azmoor  2:2054. 

Altower  

Menzie  


SIRE. 


Electioneer  

Altivo2:1854  

Mendocino  2:1954. 


DAM. 


 Mamie  C 

.Wildflower  (2)  2:21 
 Lizzie 


Sale  takes  place  at   OCCIDENTAL  HORSE  EXCHANGE, 
721  HOWARD  ST.,  NEAR  THIRD,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

These  mares  can  be  seen  at  the  farm  until  January  3  7th,  when  they  will  be  at  the  Exchange 

Send  at  once  for  catalogue  to 

\A//V\.    G.    LrtYNG,    Live    Stock  Auctioneer 


6"  ■ 


B  LACKLEG I N  E" 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  Quite   Ready  for  Use. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  cord  impregnated  with  the  vaccine.  Each 
dose  is  separate  and  applied  with  a  special  needle.  The  dose  is  hitched 
on  to  a  notch  in  the  needle  and  then  inserted  under  the  skin  at  the 
shoulder.  The  needle  is  provided  with  a  detachable  handle.  Vaccina- 
tion with  "Blacklegine"  is  as  rapid  and  easy  as  taking  a  stitch.  There  is 
no  dissolving,  or  mixing,  or  filtering  a  powder;  no  injecting  or  trouble  in 
measuring  doses;  no  expensive  syringe  outfit. 


BLACKLEGINE  OUTFIT,  SHOWING  NEEDLE  INSERTED  IN  HANDLE  AND 
DOSE  OF  VACCINE  ATTACHED    READY  FOR  VACCINATING. 

Prices:  "Single  Blacklegine"  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (ten 
doses),  $1.50;  No.  2  (twenty  doses),  $2.50;  No.  3  (fifty  doses),  $(3.00. 
•'Double  Blacklegine"  (for  choice  stock)  (first  lymph  and  second  lymph, 
applied  at  an  interval  of  eight  days),  $2.00  per  packet  of  ten  double 
doses.    Blacklegine  Outfit  (handle  and  two  needles),  50  cents. 

PASTEUR  VACCIlSnE  coiscPAisnr, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


Portable 
Houses. 

No  36  is  a  con- 
venient little 
house,  adapted 
for  outing  pur- 
poses,  con- 
tractors  or  pho- 
tographers. 
Size,  9  ft.  9*  in. 

x  19  ft.  1&  in. 

Two  Rooms. 
Two  Windows, 

Two  Doors, 
Weight,  3700  fbs. 

Send/or  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

Burnham, 
Standeford  Co  , 

Washington  St. 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND, 
CAL. 

San  Francisco 
Office: 

40  New  Mont- 
gomery St. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  80x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2154  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  W.H.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  819  N.  Fourth  Ht„ 
St.  Louis.  Ho.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Be  Jolly. 

What '8  the  use  of  looking  sad  ? 
What's  the  use  of  getting  mad  ? 
Life's  too  short  to  spend  in  strife — 
Beating  brother,  scolding  wife. 
Be  jolly  ! 

What's  the  use  to  pout  and  frown  ? 
Why  turn  good  things  upside  down? 
Death  is  sure  to  come  some  day, 
Why  not  laugh,  then,  while  we  may  ? 
Be  jolly ! 

Why  go  grunting  'round  like  swine? 
Why  your  dearest  friends  malign  ? 
You  were  made  to  be  a  god — 
Lift  the  fallen  from  the  sod. 

Bo  jolly  ! 

Why  cause  other  folks  to  grieve? 
Why  cast-down,  oppress,  deceive? 
Take  your  brethren  by  the  hand, 
Lift  them  up  until  they  stand. 
Be  jolly ! 

Don't  traduce  your  neighbor's  namo— 
Don't  on  other's  heap  your  blame — 
Love  is  better  far  than  hate — 
Better  thank  than  reprobate. 
Be  jolly  ! 

Life  is  sweet  if  not  abused. 
All  are  good  if  not  misused. 
God  is  gracious  unto  all — 
Live  as  though  you  heard  Him  call. 
Be  jolly  ! 

— B.  F.  Sliter. 


A  Successful  Wizard. 

"Good-by,  old  fellow.  I  wish  you 
were  going  with  me!"  cried  Herbert 
Brown,  a  tall  sun-browned  young  man 
of  20,  as  he  sprang  upon  the  step  of 
the  train,  which  was  already  in  motion. 

"Good-by  and  God  bless  you,  Her- 
bert !  "  answered  his  brother  Henry.  I 
wish  I  could  go,  but  I  cannot.  Some 
one  must  stay  with  father,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  me." 

And  he  sighed  as  the  train  moved 
away  faster  and  faster  until  hid  from 
view. 

When  the  diamond  fields  of  Africa 
sent  their  glittering,  glowing  chal- 
lenge to  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
Hired  so  many  thither — a  few  to  inde- 
pendence, the  majority  to  poverty,  de- 
pair  and  death — the  brothers  were 
anxious  to  go ;  but  both  could  not. 
Neither  would  take  mean  advantage  of 
the  other,  so  it  happened  that  when 
they  drew  lots  to  see  which  would  go, 
that  happy  lot  fell  to  Herbert. 

Henry  was  to  stay  at  home,  mind  the 
farm,  care  for  their  aged  parents  and 
receive  half  of  whatever  should  result 
from  his  brother's  labors. 

With  a  sad,  thoughtful  countenance 
Henry  retraced  his  steps  to  the  old 
farmhouse,  and  returned  to  the  hum- 
drum life  of  the  farm. 

Days  came  and  went,  and  at  last  he 
married  and  brought  his  bride  to  the 
homestead. 

The  good  old  farmer  died,  and  was 
soon  followed  to  the  quiet  graveyard 
by  his  faithful  wife,  to  whom  the  sor- 
row of  parting  had  been  softened  by 
the  blessed  hope  of  soon  joining  him  in 
that  land  where  parting  was  unknown. 

Letters  from  the  far-off  diamond 
fields  had  told  of  brilliant  success 
as  the  days  wore  on — a  success  even 
greater  than  sanguine  Herbert  had 
dared  to  dream  of — and  at  last  came 
a  welcome  letter : 

"I  have  enough,  Henry.  I  am  com- 
ing home  to  share  it  with  you.  Home  ! 
How  pleasant  that  sounds  to  one  so 
long  exiled  from  its  shelter  !  You  can 
look  for  me  by  the  next  steamer." 

One  month  later  Herbert  Brown,  a 
trifle  older,  a  trifle  more  browned  by 
exposure  to  a  tropic  sun,  but  more 
manly  and  self-reliant,  stepped  from 
the  train  in  his  native  village  and  was 
warmly  greeted  by  his  brother. 

"Why,  Henry,  my  man,  what  ails 
you  ?  I  never  would  have  known  you. 
What  ails  you,  I  say  ?  You  look  more 
like  60  than  30  years  of  age  !  " 

"Nothing  is  the  trouble  with  me, 
Herbert ;  or  at  least— — •.  But  come, 
I  might  as  well  tell  you  first  as  last. 
The  carriage  is  waiting — come  !  " 

With  a  perplexed  and  anxious  look, 
the  returned  brother  took  a  seat,  and 
they  were  soon  rolling  easily  along  the 
road  toward  the  old  homestead. 

Fully  half  the  distance  was  passed  in 


silence,  then  Herbert  said,  laying  his 
hand  affectionately  on  his  brother's 
arm  : 

"Henry,  my  man,  tell  me  what  it  is 
that  troubles  you.  It  cannot  be  money 
matters.  I  have  enough  money  for  us 
both,  and  half  is  yours  by  our  contract. 
What  is  it  ?  Henry,  tell  me.  Your 
family  is  well  ?  " 

"Quite  well,  Herbert." 

"Any  domestic  trouble  ?  Is  my  sis- 
ter-in-law a  shrew  ?  " 

"No." 

"Well,  what  is  it  then?  One  would 
think  by  your  face  it  was  something 
awful.  Out  with  it,  man !  Don't  be 
downhearted.     Perhaps  I   can  help 

you." 

"Nobody  can  ever  help  me,"  an- 
swered Henry,  with  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair. "  But  I  may  as  well  tell  you  be- 
fore we  reach  the  house.  My  wife  is 
dumb ! " 

"Dumb?"  echoed  Herbert.  "I 
thought  I  knew  her.  You  wrote  me 
that  you  married  Ellie  Phillips." 

"And  so  I  did." 

"Well,  as  I  remember  her,  she  was 
the  sauciest,  merriest  witch  in  creation. 
So  far  as  being  dumb,  she  had  rather 
too  much  to  say  for  a  fellow's  comfort, 
sometimes." 

"So  she  was,"  responded  Henry, 
"  and  so  she  continued  for  the  first  two 
years  of  our  marriage ;  but  she  is 
sadly  changed,"  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"We  have  three  children,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  heard  their  mother 
speak." 

"But  why,  Henry?  There  surely 
must  be  a  reason." 

"  Listen  !  In  the  second  year  of  our 
marriage  Lena  Warren  came  back  to 
the  village.  I  met  her  accidentally 
several  times,  but  Nabby  Grimes — that  i 
inveterate  old  gossip — convinced  Ella 
in  some  way  that  my  fondness  for  my 
old  flame  had  returned. 

"One  day,  as  I  was  coming  back 
from  the  village,  I  overtook  Lena  by  the 
bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  poor 
girl  was  in  trouble  over  some  miscon- 
duct of  that  rascally  brother  of  hers, 
and  we  stopped  on  the  bridge  to  talk 
it  over.  I  had  no  thought  of  anything 
wrong ;  but  Nabby  Grimes'  house  is  in 
sight  of  the  stream.  She  saw  us,  and 
went  to  Ella  with  the  news. 

"When  I  reached  home  they  were 
sitting  at  the  door,  old  Nabby  flushed 
and  triumphant,  my  wife  pale  and  dis- 
turbed. 

"'Tea  ready?'  I  asked.     'I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  bear.' 
"  No  answer. 

"'It  is  quite  a  walk  from  the  vil- 
lage,' I  continued,  as  I  seated  myself 
and  removed  my  hat. 

"I  should  not  think  you  would  find  it 
long  with  such  pleasant  company  ! ' 

"It  was  Ella  that  spoke,  and  the 
cold  sarcasm  of  her  voice  made  me  look- 
up in  surprise. 

"  'Oh,  you  needn't  put  on  than  sanc- 
timonious air  ! '  she  sneered.  '  I  know 
all  about  it ;  how  you  met  her  at  the 
bridge  and  stood  with  your  arm  about 
her.  And  you  kissed  her,  sir — kissed 
her ! " 

"  '  That  is  false  ! '  I  shouted — '  as  false 
as  the  black  heart  of  your  informant ! ' 

"Nabby  bristled  at  that,  and  pre- 
pared to  go. 

"'Yes,  go!'  I  cried;  'and  never 
darken  my  doors  again.  I'm  sure  my 
ill  luck  will  go  with  you,  you  old 
beldame— — ' 

"  She  never  answered  a  word, 
but  stalked  away  down  the  hill,  and 
has  not  darkened  my  door  since. 

"  So  much  good  came  of  it. 

"  After  she  was  out  of  hearing  I 
turned  again  to  Ella,  who  sat  defi- 
antly still. 

"'And  as  for  you,  madam,  if  you 
cannot  make  better  use  of  your  tongue 
than  to  abuse  a  husband  who  has  al- 
ways been  true  to  you,  you  had  better 
never  speak  again.' 

"Heaven  knows  I  was  mad,  Her- 
bert, or  I  never  would  have  said  that. 
She  took  me  at  my  word,  and  has 
never  spoken  a  word  to  any  one  since. 
That  is  all." 

And  Henry  Brown  sighed  as  he 
gazed  at  the  home  they  were  rapidly 
approaching. 

"And  is  she  the  same  in  all  other 
respects  ? " 

"Yes — except  that  she  is  silent.  No 


house  is  so  neat  and  attractive  as  ours; 
the  children  are  always  neatly  and 
cleanly  clad,  and  the  table  spread  with 
all  I  could  desire." 

"Strange!"  muttered  Herbert; 
then,  as  a  sudden  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  he  added  :  "I  think 
I  see  a  way  ;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 
it  may  succeed.  If  we  can  get  her  to 
utter  one  word,  the  spell  will  be 
broken.    All  then  will  be  well." 

"How  will  that  be  done?"  asked 
Henry,  in  surprise. 

"Trust  me,  my  man.  Do  not  be  sur- 
prised at  anything  you  may  see.  Do 
not  fear  for  Ella ;  she  shall  not  be 
harmed.    Will  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"Fully  and  freely,  and  God  grant 
that  you  may  succeed.  Here  we  are 
now." 

Ella  greeted  Herbert  warmly,  but 
with  evident  embarrassment. 

"And  so  this  is  my  sister-in-law," 
said  he,  as  he  grasped  her  hand.  "  And 
I  am  so  pleased  to  get  home  again  ! 
You  do  not  know  how  glad  I  am  !  And 
I  may  stay  with  you  awhile,  may  I 
not?" 

A  bright  little  nod  was  his  only  an- 
swer. 

"This  is  home!  How  the  village  has 
grown  !  Not  much  like  it  was  when 
we  used  to  go  to  school  in  the  little 
brown  schoolhouse  under  the  hill.  Do 
you  remember  those  days,  Ella  ?  " 

Another  nod,  accompanied  by  a 
bright  blush  and  merry  smile. 

In  the  long  bygone  days  it  was  Her- 
bert who  was  Ellie  Phillips'  boy  cav- 
alier, not  his  brother. 

Tea  was  announced  by  the  smart 
maid,  and  they  repaired  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  Herbert  kept  up  a  steady 
conversation,  answered  in  monosyl- 
i  lables  bv  his  brother,  in  nods  and  signs 
by  Ella." 

In  vain  he  tried  to  make  her  break 
the  silence  that  bound  her. 

A  bright  smile  or  a  decisive  shake  of 
the  head  was  all  she  vouchsafed  to  his 
questioning. 

When  they  were  again  seated  by  the 
cozy  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  and  Henry 
had  gone  to  look  after  outdoor  mat- 
ters, Herbert  remarked  : 

"How  Henry  has  changed,  to  be 
sure  ! "  and  he  was  gratified  at  the  sad 
expression  on  his  sister-in-law's  face. 
"  I  should  hardly  have  known  him. 
Dear  fellow,  how  glad  I  was  to  see  him. 
Did  he  ever  tell  you  how  I  came  to  go 
and  he  to  stay  at  home  ?  No  !  Well, 
we  both  wanted  to  go  ;  but  he,  like  the 
noble  fellow  that  he  is,  stayed  at  the 
old  farm,  and  I  selfishly  took  advan- 
tage of  his  generosity  and  went.  Not 
many  men  would  have  done  that,  El- 
lie." 

A  loving  look  softened  the  frown 
eyes  of  his  brother's  wife,  and  a  tender 
smile  trembled  about  the  silent  mouth. 

"He  has  prospered  here,  too,  bet- 
ter than  I  could  have  done." 

This  time  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  proud  light  that  shone  from  the 
brown  eyes,  and  all  further  conversa- 
tion was  stopped  by  the  entrance  of 
Henry. 

"Aha!"  thought  Herbert,  as  he 
covertly  watched  her  interest  while 
talking  over  old  times  and  new  with 
his  brother.  "Aha!  I  think  my  plan 
may  succeed.  If  I  mistake  not,  she 
showed  sorrow,  love  and  pride  as  I 
talked  of  Henry.  Very  good  signs — 
very  good,  indeed  !  " 

"Ella,  can  you  give  Herbert  his  old 
chamber— the  best  chamber  ?  It  will 
seem  more  like  home  to  him.  We  have 
always  kept  it  just  as  you  left  it,  my 
boy." 

"Not  any  bed  for  me  to-night, 
Henry,"  said  Herbert,  slowly,  with  a 
far-away  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed 
across  the  valley  to  a  hill  about  two 
miles  distant.  "  I  have  important  busi- 
ness to  perform  before  daylight.  I 
must  be  at  Rattlesnake  cave  at  mid- 
night." 

The  husband  and  wife  surveyed  him 
with  startled,  inquisitive  glances. 

"  Why  not  go  by  daylight  if  you  must 
go?"  cried  Henry.  "It  is  very  dan- 
gerous there." 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Herbert, 
coolly,  "  and  for  that  reason  I  must  go 
there  at  midnight.  You  did  not  know 
I  was  something  of  a  wizard  ?  Of 
course  not !  I  learned  of  an  old  native 
in  Africa.    One  charm  I  have  missed  in 


my  wanderings.  I  am  determined  to 
find  it  now.  It  will  benefit  you  even 
more  than  me." 

"Let  me  at  least  go  with  you?" 
said  Henry. 

"  Not  so  fast.  I  must  go  alone,  or 
all  is  lost.  If  I  return " — he  paused 
and  looked  attentively  at  Ella — "  if  I 
return  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  suc- 
ceed.   Your  hand,  please." 

And  he  carefully  studied  the  rosy 
palm  she  extended  to  him. 

"I  thought  so.  These  lines  diverge. 
My  charm  will  bring  them  together. 
Ah,  it  is  already  sundown.  Good-by  ! 
At  sunrise  I  will  be  with  you,  never 
fear." 

And,  unheeding  his  brother's  detain- 
ing voice,  he  walked  rapidly  away  down 
the  hill  and  was  soon  lost  to  their  view 
in  the  gathering  darkness  of  the  valley. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  detour,  and,  entering 
the  old  orchard  behind  the  barn,  soon 
gained  its  friendly  shelter,  and,  climb- 
ing up  on  the  fragrant  mow,  threw  him- 
self on  the  soft,  yielding  hay  and,  wrap- 
ping his  coat  closely  around  him,  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

How  often  had  he  tried  that  same 
trick  when  a  boy  at  home  !  How  the 
years  rolled  back  as  by  magic,  and  he 
was  young  and  care-free  again  I  He 
awoke  at  the  first  gray  streaks  of  day, 
and,  carefully  picking  his  way  along 
the  remembered  path,  came  slowly  up 
the  hill  to  the  front  door,  in  the  golden 
rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

"Here  you  are  !  "  cried  Henry,  fling- 
ing open  the  door.  "How  anxious  I 
have  been  about  you,  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  I  told  you  I  would  be  back  at  sun- 
rise," laughed  Herbert,  as  he  nodded  to 
his  sister-in-law. 

"  And  did  you  get  what  you  sought  ?  " 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  answered 
Herbert,  solemnly.  "  Please  leave  me 
alone  with  Ella  for  a  few  moments  ! 
Now  let  me  see  your  hand  again,  please. 
The  lines  are  nearer;  it  needs  but  one 
word  to  bring  them  together,"  and  he 
gazed  fixedly  at  her  hand,  unheeding 
her  startled,  questioning  glance.  "  You 
must  answer  me  one  word.  You  must 
solemnly  swear  that  you  now  and  for- 
ever hate  Henry  Brown,  your  husband; 
that  you  never  loved  him — " 

"  No  !  "  almost  shrieked  Ella,  snatch- 
ing her  hand  from  his  grasp  and  burst- 
ing into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Words  are  powerless  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed. 

Poor  Henry,  who,  despite  his  firm 
trust  in  his  brother,  had  been  listening 
at  the  door,  burst  it  open  and  clasped 
his  sobbing  wife  close  in  his  arms,  while 
Herbert  coolly  lighted  a  cigar  and 
strolled  away  to  the  veranda,  leaving 
them  free  to  "make  up." 

It  was  as  he  had  predicted.  That  one 
word,  so  energetically  uttered,  broke 
the  spell  that  bound  her  to  silence. 

And  he  knew  when  he  met  them,  half 
an  hour  later,  at  the  breakfast  table, 
by  their  radiant,  joyous  faces,  that  the 
cloud  had  passed  from  their-  domestic 
sky  at  last. 

"And  what  was  the  charm  you 
sought  on  Rattlesnake  hill?"  asked 
Henry. 

"A  woman's  tongue,"  laughed  his 
brother;  "  and  I  think  it  was  more  for 
your  sake  than  my  own." 

"And  did  you  really  go  there?" 
asked  his  sister-in-law. 

"No!"  answered  Herbert,  as  em- 
phatically as  she  had  done  a  short  time 
ago.  "  No,  Ella;  I  passed  a  very  com- 
fortable night  on  the  haymow  in  the  old 
barn." 

"  You  deceitful  boy,"  she  laughed, 
while  happy  tears  dimmed  her  brown 
eyes.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  scold  you, 
but  I  cannot." 

"  God  bless  you  !  "  said  Henry.  "  This 
is  better  than  diamonds." 


"What  beautiful  teeth  Miss  Smith 
has." 

"Yes,  but  they're  false." 

"False?   Why  do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"She  told  me  that  she  inherited 
them  from  her  mother." — Boston  Her- 
ald. 


"  No,  I  cannot  marry  tod,"  said  the 
beautiful  maiden.  "Of  course  not," 
responded  the  cheerful  youth,  "we'll 
let  the  minister  do  that.  '— Philadelphia 
Record. 
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Pa's  Awful  Ignorance. 

Most  every  day  when  I'm  at  school 

The  teacher  tells  us  things 
About  the  birds  and  animals 

And  presidents  and  kings, 
And  then,  at  night,  when  I  ast  pa, 

If  what  she  says  is  so, 
He  reads  his  paper  right  along 

And  says:  "Oh,  I  dunno  I" 

One  day  she  told  us  that  the  world 

Is  round,  just  like  a  ball, 
And  that  there's  nothing  down  below 

It's  stand  in'  on  at  all. 
I  ast  pa  if  she  told  the  truth, 

He  read  his  paper,  though, 
And  put  his  feet  up  on  a  chair, 

And  said:  "Oh,  I  dunno  I" 

And  once  the  teacher  said  the  sky 

Ain't  heaven's  floor,  and  tried 
To  make  us  think  no  angels  walk 

Along  the  other  side, 
And  so  that  night  I  ast  my  pa, 

And  all  he  said  was:  "Oh, 
Don't  bother  me  about  such  things, 

I'm  busy — I  dunno  !" 

One  time  a  bigger  boy  he  said 

The  doctor  didn't  bring 
My  little  baby  sister  in 

A  box — no  such  thing  ! 
That  night  I  ast  my  pa  if  what 

That  big  boy  said  was  so. 
And  pa  he  answered:  "  Oh,  keep  still — 

Confound  it,  I  dunno  I" 

I  used  to  kind  of  think  somehow 

That  my  pa  knew  a  lot — 
But  that  was  wrong,  or  if  he  did 

I  guess  that  he's  forgot. 
Since  I've  got  started  into  school, 

Most  every  day  or  so 
I  hear  about  a  hundred  things 

Pa  doesn't  seem  to  know. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Breaking  It  Gently. 

"What  do  you  want,  little  boy  ?  " 
"Is  this  where  Mr.  Upjohn  lives, 
ma'am  ?  "  . 
"Yes." 

"The  Mr.  Upjohn  that  runs  the 
bank  ?  " 

"  He  is  an  officer  in  a  bank." 

"The  Mr.  Upjohn  that  went  down 
town  on  a  trolley  car  this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  presume  he  went  on  a  trolley  car. 
What—  " 

"Is  he  the  Mr.  Upjohn  that  was  in 
that  hor'ble  street-car  accident  ?  " 

"I  haven't  heard  of  his  being  in  any 
street-car  accident." 

"Didn't  hear  'at  he'd  sprained  his 
ankle  jumpin'  out  o'  the  car  when  the 
train  run  into  it  ?  " 

"No.  Little  boy,  you  frighten  me. 
What  has —  " 

"Didn't  hear  how  he  run  to  a  drug 
store  fur  a  piece  o'  court  plaster  to 
stick  on  a  little  cut  he'd  got  over  one 
eye  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.    For  mercy's  sake — " 
"  He  isn't  in,  is  he,  ma'am  ?  " 
"No,  he's—" 

"  Name's  John  U.  Upjohn,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  his  name." 

"Then  he's  the  same  man.  He  won't 
be  here  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  guess, 
'cause  he's  stoppin'  to  have  on^  of  his 
teeth  tightened  that  got  knocked  a 
little  bit  loose  when  he  was  jumpin'  out 
o'  danger,  y'  know." 

"  Little  boy,  tell- me  the  whole  story. 
I  think  I  can  bear  it  now." 

"Well,  ma'am,  he's  in  the  hosspittle 
with  four  ribs  broke,  an  one  leg's  in  a 
sling,  an'  his  nose  is  knocked  kind  o' 
sideways,  but  he's  gittin'  along  all 
right,  an'  he'll  be  out  again  in  about  a 
month,  an'  here's  a  letter  f'm  the 
doctor,  tellin'  ye  all  about  it,  ma'am." 
Epworth  Herald." 

How  to  Sweep  an  Invalid's  Room. 

We  all  know  how  untidy  a  sick  room 
becomes,  and  how  annoying  the  dust  of 
the  sweeping  is  to  the  patient.  "To 
remedy  this,"  said  a  trained  and  ca- 
pable nurse  recently,  "I  put  a  little 
ammonia  in  a  pail  of  warm  water,  and 
with  my  mop  wrung  dry  as  possible  go 
all  over  the  carpet  first.  This  takes 
up  all  the  dust  and  much  of  the  loose 
dirt.  A  broom  will  take  what  is  too 
large  to  adhere  to  the  mop  and  raise 
no  dust.  With  my  dust  cloth  well 
sprinkled  I  go  over  the  furniture  and 
the  room  is  fairly  clean." — United 
States  Health  Reports. 


Pate  De  Foie  Gras. 

In  speaking  about  the  agitation  to 
remove  pate  de  foie  gras  (goose  liver 
pie)  from  the  menu  of  the  Guildhall 
banquet  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  London  News  says  of  the 
dish  :  Pate  de  foie  gras  is,  of  course, 
a  product  of  nineteenth  century  lux- 
uriousness,  for  the  Roman  emperors, 
with  their  peacocks'  brains  and  larks' 
tongues,  never  dreamed  of  the  delicacy 
which  now  forms  the  staple  industry  of 
Strassburg.  Its  present  popularity  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  rage  for  it 
which  sprang  up  in  Parisian  society 
during  the  Second  Empire.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  France  having  launched  the 
article  into  favor,  the  British  gour- 
mand, never  slow  to  follow  in  the  steps 
of  Paris,  speedily  adopted  the  idea,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  de- 
mand has  steadily  increased  in  every 
country.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  twenty  years  ago  the  value  of 
the  "fat  liver  pies"  sent  out  from 
Strassburg  amounted  to  $500,000  an- 
nually, while  at  the  present  moment  it 
is  estimated  to  reach  $750,000.  It 
seems  at  first  sight  incredible  that  an 
article  of  limited  consumption  should 
represent  such  a  large  figure  ;  yet  such 
is  the  fact.  St.  Martin's  day  may  be 
j  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
pate  season  proper,  for,  although  the 
J  Strassburg  dealers  in  "  delicatessen- 
i  waren  "  always  keep  a  stock  on  hand 
;  labeled  "this  season's  goods,"  with 
which  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
tourists,  all  pate  obtained  before  No- 
vember may  be  assumed  to  be  of  infe- 
rior quality.  Early  in  the  summer  the  | 
peasants  and  small  farmers  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  begin  the  feeding  of  geese 
!  for  the  great  Strassburg  market. 
I  Nearly  every  cottage  represents  a 
goose  liver  factory,  some  villages  being 
famed  for  the  superiority  of  their  pro- 
!  duce.  Thus  Wangenau  possesses  such 
j  a  reputation  that  its  geese  command  a 
higher  price  than  birds  fed  in  neighbor- 
ing places.  A  visit  to  the  room  where 
the  birds  are  being  fed  during  the 
three  months  required  to  bring  them  to 
the  needful  condition  of  corpulency  is 
calculated  to  excite  a  degree  of  repul- 
sion which  would  probably  be  shared 
even  by  the  lovers  of  pate  de  foie  gras. 
Each  bird  is  confined  within  a  box, 
with  such  limited  accommodation  that, 
while  the  goose  is  able  to  move  its  head, 
no  other  form  of  exercise  is  possible. 

Under  these  circumstances  all  that  is 
necessary  to  set  up  liver  complaint  is 
to  feed  the  birds  frequently  and  upon  a 
heavy  diet,  which  is  done  by  forcing 
down  their  gullets  a  stiff  mixture  of 
maize  meal  spiced  with  condiment.  A 
!  week  or  two  of  this  generous  feeding  is 
quite  sufficient  to  originate  disease ; 
the  liver  steadily  distends,  until  the  un- 
fortunate bird  becomes  little  more  than 
a  mass  of  liver  and  fat.  When,  in  fact, 
the  goose  has  become  sufficiently  dis- 
eased it  is  ready  for  market ;  and  the 
more  advanced  the  disorder  the  more 
valuable  the  bird.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  a  goose  liver,  however,  regard 
is  had  to  more  consideration  than 
weight  and  size.  Some  livers  are  red, 
others  are  dark  brown,  while  in  some 
cases  they  assume  a  green  hue,  and,  as 
these  are  most  highly  esteemed  by  epi- 
cures, a  fine  liver  will  fetch  as  much  as 
$6.  Inferior  kinds,  however,  are  worth 
only  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  pound. 
On  Wednesday  mornings  the  shops  of 
the  dealers  are  crowded  by  farmers 
from  the  country  districts  laden  with 
small  baskets  containing  one  or  two 
goose  livers.  One  of  the  most  curious 
sights  in  Strassburg  during  the  winter 
months  is  the  arrival  of  the  vendors  of 
liver  at  the  railway  station,  each  with 
her — for  they  are  mostly  farmers'  wives 
of  the  shrewd  Alsatian  type — load  of 
material  for  the  dinner  tables  of  the 
"  upper  ten  thousand  "  throughout  the 
world. 

Besides  the  actual  preparation  of  the 
paste  —  which  is  a  secret  carefully 
guarded  by  the  leading  firms — the  man- 
ufacture of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  sent 
out  for  sale  represents  a  considerable 
industry.  The  tastefulness  and  variety 
of  designs  upon  the  outside  of  these 
cases  are  marvelous.  Most  of  them 
bear  the  unmistakable  cachet  of  Paris- 


ian origin  ;  for,  pate  de  foie  gras  being 
an  article  restricted  by  its  cost  to  the 
best  tables,  it  is  held  (presumably 
upon  the  principle  "who  drives  fat 
oxen  should  himself  be  fat")  that  for 
such  a  dainty  nothing  less  than  a  costly 
casket  will  suffice.  Accordingly  Strass- 
burg firms  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
artistic  attractiveness  of  the  jars  in 
which  their  wares  are  sent  out.  Prob- 
ably the  alarm  of  the  dealers  is  a  little 
premature.  Consumers  of  pate  de  foie 
gras  who  have  not  been  deterred  from 
eating  it  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
the  product  of  disease  will  not,  it  may 
be  supposed,  permit  humanitarian  con- 
sideration to  come  between  their  pal- 
ates and  their  luxuries. 


Saving  His  Eyes. 

To  save  one,  perhaps  both  eyes,  when 
he  was  injured,  a  physician,  it  is  said, 
voluntarily  shut  himself  in  a  room 
made  totally  dark  for  nine  months. 
The  fortitude  which  enabled  him  to 
adopt  this  course,  and  the  ingenuity  by 
which  he  preserved  his  health  and 
faculties  in  this,  the  most  mentally  and 
physically  depressing  of  all  forms  of 
imprisonment,  are  sufficiently  remark- 
able ;  but  he  also  kept  an  accurate  re- 
cord of  his  impressions  when  he  at 
last  looked  again  upon  the  light,  after 
the  supreme  moment  at  which  he  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  was  not  blind,  but 
could  see. 

He  found  that  in  nine  months'  dark- 
ness his  eyes  had  lost  all  sense  of  color. 
The  world  was  black,  white  and  gray. 
They  had  lost  the  sense  of  distance. 
His  brain  interpreted  the  picture 
wrongly.  His  hand  did  not  touch  the 
object  meant  to  be  grasped.  Practice 
soon  remedied  the  last  induced  defect  of 
sight.  Experiments  with  skeins  of 
various  colored  wool,  in  the  presence  of 
one  who  had  normal  color-vision,  re- 
stored this  sense. — Popular  Science. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Table  salt  applied  with  a  wet  cloth 
will  remove  egg  stains  from  silver. 

Camphor  gum  placed  in  cloth  presses 
and  drawers  will  keep  mice  away,  as 
the  odor  is  very  disagreeable  to  them. 

Cake  should  be  filled  with  whipped 
cream  at  the  very  last  moment,  or  the 
cream  will  soften  the  cake  and  make  it 
soggy. 

Persons  whose  hands  easily  become 
chapped  should  thoroughly  rinse  the 
hands  with  fresh  water  after  they  have 
been  washed  with  soap,  being  careful 
to  wipe  them  perfectly  dry. 

It  is  worth  while  to  know  that  wagon 
or  bicycle  grease,  tar  or  pitch  can  be 
removed  if  lard  is  rubbed  on  the  spots, 
immediately,  and  afterward  it  is  washed 
as  usual. 

Rats  and  mice  can  be  driven  away  by 
putting  potash  into  their  holes  or  where 
they  are  likely  to  go.  The  air  will 
make  it  soft  and  sticky,  and  they  dis- 
like it  very  much. 

Iron  rust  can  generally  be  removed 
if  lemon  juice  and  salt  is  applied,  and 
the  garment  laid  in  the  sun  for  several 
hours.  Repeat  the  operation  if  the 
first  trial  is  not  successful. 

Grass  stains  on  children's  clothes 
often  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance. 
If  molasses  is  rubbed  on  these  spots, 
and  the  garment  is  afterwards  washed 
as  usual,  they  will  usually  disappear. 

To  save  wear  and  to  insure  that  they 
dry  in  shape,  hang  table  and  bed  linen 
across  the  line  to  dry  with  the  ends 
down.  The  warp  threads,  which  are 
the  stronger,  will  thus  take  the  strains. 

Combs  should  be  washed  as  seldom  as 
possible,  as  water  makes  the  teeth 
split,  and  renders  the  fabrics  of  which 
they  are  made  rough.  Small  brushes 
manufactured  for  cleaning  combs  may 
be  procured,  and  with  one  of  these  the 
combs  should  be  well  brushed,  and  af- 
terwards wiped  with  a  cloth. 

A  delicious  salad  course  recently 
served  at  a  luncheon  was  a  salad  of 
mushrooms  and  celery  covered  with 
mayonnaise,  served  in  red  and  green 
pepper  shells   resting  in  the  curled 


white  leaves  of  head  lettuce.  A  relish 
prized  by  those  who  have  copied  the 
idea  from  foreigners  is  slices  of  green 
peppers,  the  seeds  removed,  eaten  with 
white  bread  as  an  appetizer. 

Housekeepers  are  very  much  annoyed 
by  scorched  spots  on  table  linen  or 
articles  of  clothing,  sometimes.  A 
paste  can  be  made  which  will  remove 
them  entirely.  To  make  this  paste, 
use  half  an  ounce  of  white  castile  soap, 
finely  shaved,  two  ounces  of  earth  se- 
cured at  the  druggist's,  the  juice  of 
two  peeled  onions  and  one  cupful  of 
vinegar;  stir  well  and  let  it  boil 
thoroughly.  Cool  before  spreading  over 
the  scorched  spot,  and  let  it  remain  un- 
til dry  then  wash  out  and  the  places 
will  have  disappeared. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Apple  Snow.— Peel  and  grate  one 
large  apple,  sprinkling  over  it  as  you 
grate  one  small  cup  powdered  sugar  to 
keep  from  turning  dark.  Break  into 
this  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  beat  in 
a  large  bowl  constantly  for  half  an  hour. 
Heap  in  a  glass  dish  and  pour  over  it  a 
fine,  smooth  custard. 

Stewed  Kidney.— After  removing 
all  fatty,  veiny  parts,  rub  the  kidney 
with  salt,  and  let  it  stand  over  night. 
In  the  morning  drain  and  boil  in  three 
parts  fresh  water  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar.  Stew  till  tender,  take  out, 
and  cut  into  small  squares.  Mix  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  in  cold  water, 
stir  into  the  gravy,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Return  the  kidney  and  boil 
five  minutes  together.  Serve  very  hot. 
If  desired,  a  small  onion  may  be  sliced 
and  cooked  with  kidney  first. 

Potato  Croquettes.— Enough  potato 
croquettes  for  five  persons  can  be  made 
as  follows  :  Ten  medium-sized  potatoes, 
yolks  of  three  eggs  and  whites  of  two, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  seasoned 
breadcrumbs.  Cut  a  ring  around  each 
potato  and  cook  in  salted  water  until 
soft.  Dry  and  remove  the  peel,  with- 
out waiting  for  them  to  cool.  Mash 
and  rub  in  the  three  yolks  of  egg  and 
butter.  Form  into  croquettes  and  roll 
in  the  slightly  beaten  whites  of  eggs, 
then  roll  in  seasoned  breadcrumbs  and 
fry  until  brown. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding. — Put  in  a 
bowl  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  three 
whole  eggs,  and  six  and  a  half  ounces  of 
sugar  ;  beat  together  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  add  six  and  a  half  ounces  of 
almonds  blanched  and  chopped  fine,  a 
dash  of  cinnamon,  a  tablespoonful  of 
chocolate  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
citron  cut  very  fine  ;  then  add  eight 
ounces  and  a  half  of  brown  bread  grated 
and  soaked  in  a  few  spoonfuls  of  claret 
or  milk.  Butter  a  mould,  sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs,  pour  the  pudding  into  it, 
and  set  it  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Bake  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  and  serve  with  a  sauce. 

Bacon  Rightly  Broiled. 

Broiled  bacon  is  a  dish  which  in  few 
households  deserves  the  adjective,  be- 
cause it  is  seldom  broiled  ;  the  fat  is 
fried  out  of  it  and  again  soaked  into  it 
by  long  spluttering  in  a  spider  full  of 
grease.  The  only  way  to  cook  bacon — 
both  for  the  matter  of  appearance  and 
for  digestive  qualities — is  to  broil  it, 
not  over  a  bed  of  coals  (it  is  too  fat  for 
that),  but  in  a  very  hot  oven.  Cut  the 
bacon  in  the  most  delicately  thin  slices 
possible,  rejecting  the  rind.  Lay  the 
pieces  close  together  in  a  fine  wire 
broiler.  Place  it  over  a  dripping  pan 
and  set  it  in  a  hot  oven.  It  requires  to 
be  turned  just  once.  The  fat  which 
falls  into  the  pan  makes  excellent  drip- 
pings for  frying  potatoes.  Drain  the 
bacon  on  brown  paper.  If  you  wish  to 
serve  calf's  liver  with  this,  sprinkle  the 
liver  with  pepper  and  salt,  roll  it  in 
flour  and  fry  brown  in  the  bacon  drip- 
pings. Serve  with  a  curled  morsel  of 
bacon  on  top  of  each  piece  of  liver. 
Bacon  as  served  by  the  average  cook, 
well  soaked  in  grease,  is  the  most  in- 
digestible of  food  ;  when  broiled  crisp 
in  the  oven  it  is  a  dish  that  may  be 
served  even  for  a  child  of  two  years 
with  impunity.  Among  all  the  fats, 
delicately  crisped  bacon  ranks  next  to 
cream  in  ease  of  digestion. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


The  Grout  Bill  Must  Stand. 

There  has  arisen,  unfortunately,  it 
would  seem,  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  who  are  pushing  anti- 
oleomargarine  legislation  at  Washing- 
ton. We  stated  in  our  issue  of  Dec.  21 
that  a  new  bill  called  the  Tawney- 
Grout  bill  was  to  be  pushed  by  the 
organized  dairy  interest  in  the  place  of 
the  Grout  bill.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  fact,  for  those  who  pushed  the 
Grout  bill  so  far  toward  success  before 
are  still  standing  for  it.  We  have  just 
received  copious  documentary  evidence 
on  this  point,  including  the  following 
letter  from  the  author  of  the  Grout  bill, 
which  compares  the  features  of  the 
two  proposed  enactments.  We  quote 
from  this  letter  as  follows: 

Any  change  of  front  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  is  always  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment. We  are  literally  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  whom  we  have  thus  far 
been  unable  to  handle.  The  proposed 
change  of  position  would  present  to  him 
a  wavering  vacillating  front.  No  one 
can  fail  to  see  that  this  would  weaken 
us  and  give  room  for  courage  on  his 
part.  Of  course,  if  the  change  will 
make  a  better  law,  that  is  full  answer 
to  all  this  class  of  objections.  Let  us 
see  if  it  will. 

The  bill  of  last  session  reduced  the 
tax  on  uncolored  oleomargarine  from  2 
cents  to  i  cent  per  pound.  The  Tawney 
bill  takes  the  tax  off  the  uncolored 
article  altogether.  The  objection  to 
this  is  that  with  no  tax  on  the  uncol- 
ored oleomargarine  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  licenses  under  the  law  would 
be  insufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
administering  it;  and  no  one  will  pre- 
tend that  this  dirty  fraud  ought  not  to 
be  kept  under  contribution  in  a  sum 
surely  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
There  ought  to  be  no  mistake  about 
this.  The  sum  better  be  considerably 
too  large  than  a  little  too  small. 

Of  course,  it  cannot  now  be  exactly 
determined  what  the  revenue  from  the 
uncolored  product  would  be.  But  the 
drafter  of  the  bill  of  last  year  felt  that 
there  would  be  no  mistake  in  providing 
sufficient  revenue  from  the  act  itself  to 
cover  the  cost  of  holding  down  this 
fraud;  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  it  be  a  charge  on  the  treasury. 
In  short,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
tax  the  dairymen  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  law 
tV>it  protects  him  from  dishonest  com- 
petition; not  fair  to  tax  the  general 
public  for  the  enforcement  of  a  law  pro- 
tecting it  from  a  fraudulent  food  prod- 
uct, especially  when  we  have  in  our 
hands  the  machinery  for  making  that 
fraudulent  food  product  itself  pay  the 
cost. 

But  some  one  may  say  that  the  un- 
colored article  is  not  fraudulent.  That 
answer  is  not  sufficient.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  uncolored  article  in  itself 
is  not  fraudulent,  it  is  also  true  that 
unless  constantly  watched  at  great 
cost  the  dress  of  butter  will  be  given 
it,  so  that  it  may  go  out  and  palm  itself 
off  on  an  unsuspecting  public  as  butter, 
and  at  the  price  of  butter.  It  is  so 
liable  to  become  fraudulent,  the  tempta- 
tion being  so  great  for  it  to  do  so,  that 
the  only  safety  lies  in  keeping  it  under 
constant  surveillance,  and  that  too  at 
constant  cost.  And  speaking  for  my- 
self, I  say  let  this  article — I  mean  un- 
colored oleomargarine,  which  our 
friends  say  is  not  fraudulent,  but  which 
cannot  be  trusted  out  of  sight — itself 
pay  the  cost  of  the  inspector  who  must 
constantly  stand  over  it  to  keep  it 
from  being  fraudulent.  I  do  not  believe 
that  less  than  }  cent  per  pound  will  do 
this.  But  if  it  should  a  little  more  than 
do  it,  who  will  say  that  this  little  would 
be  an  unjust  burden  ?   What  think  you 


the  dairymen  of  the  country  would  say 
on  this  point  ?  What,  in  short,  the 
whole  public,  whose  sense  of  fairness 
can  always  be  relied  on  'I 

The  proposed  change  from  last  year's 
bill,  as  you  will  see,  is  really  a  proposi- 
tion favorable  to  oleomargarine.  It 
would  be  a  gratuitous  concession  to  the 
expense  of  an  honest  industry  and  of 
honest  consumers.  It  is  full  of  mischief 
and  should  be  prevented. 

I  believe,  when  those  who  propose 
this  change  in  the  bill  of  last  Congress 
come  to  think  it  all  over,  they  will  con- 
clude that  after  all  the  bill  passed  by 
the  house  in  the  fifty-sixth  Congress  is 
best.  William  W.  Grout. 

St.  Johnsburg,  East,  Vermont. 


A  Good  Cow  and  a  Good  Paper. 

To  the  Editor: — Reading  an  article 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  telling 
how  much  butter  an  average  cow  pro- 
duced, inspired  me  to  sum  up  my  ac- 
counts and  see  what  kind  of  a  showing 
they  would  make.  From  October,  1900, 
to  October,  1901,  I  made  400  pounds  of 
butter,  sold  278  quarts  of  milk  and 
sixty-seven  prints  of  cottage  cheese,  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  cream  was  used. 
The  cow  has  been  giving  milk  twenty 
months  and  I  am  selling  a  quart  of  milk 
a  day  and  making  over  ten  pounds  of 
butter  a  week.  She  is  a  grade  Hol- 
stein. 

We  have  taken  your  paper  since 
coming  to  California  two  years  ago  and 
could  not  keep  house  without  it. 
Whenever  we  have  been  perplexed 
about  anything,  your  next  paper  was 
sure  to  have  an  article  on  the  subject, 
which  we  have  always  found  helpful. 
We  always  recommend  it  to  all  the  new 
comers  we  come  in  contact  with. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Gates. 

Corning,  Tehama  county. 


SlOO  Reward,  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  falls  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


THE  BEST  FENCE 

for  the  wornt  stock  is  the  Standard  PAGE.  Try  It. 
PAGE  WOVEN  MI1JK  FENCE  CO.,  ADKIAN,  MICH. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


 Importers  and  Refiners  of- 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Slain  182S. 

CALIFORNIA   STUHP  PULLER. 

■■■MB 


The     /Host     Powerful     /VY ade  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  rigr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Goods. 
Netting, 
Fencing. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


Coc;,hJd*wit°h,d"  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


SHARPLES 

Grexm  Separator* 

lluve  Tubular  IlowU. 
on  do  disks,  easy  to  run,  reliable, 
dur*t>U  an  d  effective.  Catalog:  131 
and  treat  lie,  "Bualnett  Dairying" 
free.  7*A  t  b*M  dairymen  toy  Lkty  an 
tf>4  Uwt  ttyaraton. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester, Pa. 


V5J 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cored. 

>>•■*',  i  ..in-,,*..:  ->■  method, 

not  exiK-ntiive.  No  care,  do 
par.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cuieof  LnmpJaw.  freeif 
you  ask  for  Pamp&Mt  24 
Klcmlns  Hruk.,  chemlete, 
Caloa  Htoek  T.rd»,     Chicago,  111. 


Missouki  College  <>h  Ai.ricultuke. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  1001. 

The  machine  (U.  S.)  did  excellent 
work,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  it 
skimmed  a  little  closer  than  the  others 
we  had  in  use.  The  record  was  in- 
variably .02  of  i  per  cent,  or  lower, 
sometimes  a  mere  trace  of  fat  in  the 
skimmilk. 

C.  L.  WILLOUGHBY. 

Instinct  or. 


Illinois  College  oh  Agriculture. 

Uibana,  111.,  June  20,  1001. 
Enclosed  find  records  of  work  done 
with  your  1  cream  separators  (U.  S. ) 
at  the  Dairy  School.  These  are  very 
creditable  records,  and  we  think  any 
cream  separator  company  can  feel 
proud  of  them.  Your  machines  have 
not  Riven  us  the  slightest  trouble  dur- 
ing the  semester. 

OSCAR  ERF, 
Prof.  Dairy  Husbandry. 


RECORD  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  MODEL  DAIRY 


DeLaval  average  skimmilk  test  .0172,  buttermilk  test  .121 
United  States  "        "    .0138         "         "  .109 


(jain  of  U.  S.  over  DeLaval 


.0034 


.012 


The  above  shows  that  the  DeLaval  Separator  left  2?  per  cent, 
more  butter  fat  in  the  skimmilk  than  the  United  States.  An  im- 
mense waste  that  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum  of  money  upon  the 
dairy  products  of  the  world.  Enough  to  pay  for  a  United  States 
Separator  to  replace  every  DeLaval  Separator  now  in  use. 


I'rof.  Spillman,  Director  Washing- 
ton Experiment  Station,  in  Rjin  h  and 
Range,  Seattle,  Aug.  is,  1001,  teports 
the  following  tests  of  skimmilk  from 
dairymen  using  the  U.  S.  Separator: 

.00,    00,    .01,    .01,  .04 


Miss.  Agricultural  fie  Mech.  College. 
Agricultural  College,  Miss., 

Dec.  1  1901. 
The  Separator  (U.  S  )  has  done  per- 
fect work. 

J.  S.  MOORE, 
Acting  Professor. 


THE  ABOVE  ARE  ONLY  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  PROOFS  THAT 

The  United  States  Separator 
Stands  Without  a  Peer. 

Write  for  Catalogues. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FULDA  TANK  MANUFACTORY 

AND  PLANING  MILLS, 

30  to  40  SPEAR  ST.,  Bet.  Market  and  Mission, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

NONSHRINKABLB  TANKS, 
Mining,  Water,  OH,  Railroad  and  Wine. 

GENERAL    MILL    WORK   AND  MOULDINGS. 

We  claim  the  Non  Shrlnkable  Tank  with  water  channels  to 
be  the  moat  perfect  in  the  market.  There  are  two  transverse 
holes  all  around  the  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  stave,  one  near 
the  top  and  one  near  the  bottom.  The  staves  are  all  grooved 
from  the  top  hole  to  the  bottom  hole,  which  insures  the  ailing 
of  water  between  every  stave.  This  will  keep  the  staves 
water-soaked  without  regard  to  whether  there  is  water  in  the 
tank  or  not,  so  the  oil  can  be  pumped  completely  out  of  the 
tank  and  left  to  stand  for  a  period;  and  when  the  tank  is 
again  filled  with  oil  there  will  be  a  tight  tank,  because  of  the 
water  in  the  channels  and  transverse  boles  of  the  staves 
keeping  them  moist  and  prevents  leaking.  There  Is  no  pos- 
sibility for  the  water  to  mix  with  the  oil,  because  the  water 
can  be  discharged  to  whatever  place  is  desired. 

In  mining  tanks  there  is  no  loss  of  solution  with  these 
water  channels. 


OIL  TANK 
NON-SHRINKABLE. 


IMP 


Cyanide  plants  a  Specialty. 


FRANCIS    SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OK  


iEktTRONWSWEL  pipp 


FOR    TOU/N    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup., 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


P 


ATE  [NTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWEY.  STttoMO  &  uO, 
(festabliithed  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cat.,  and  918  V  Sc.,  Washington  D.  O. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.8TKINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y  r.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  V. 


C  A.  STOWf ,  Stockton,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  Red  Poll  d  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Established  1876. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

OOCKERKL8.- Buff,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Mlnorcas  and  Beirred  Plymouth  Rooks. 
S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Klngsbure.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  B  HEEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.    Best  quality.   Lowest  price. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BROaZB  TURKEY*.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


CHAS.o.  PERKINS,  Sacramento, Cal., breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshlres.  Young  slock  for  sale. 


THOROUGH  RREU  BERKS  HIRES.  I  have 
some  fine  boars  and  gilts  of  August  farrow. 
Prices  reasonable.  Dr.  R.  Cauch,  Carplnterla,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  horn  Angeles.  Oal    Established  In  1876. 


P.H.  IWDKPHY, Perk, ns.Sac.Co., Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


GHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Jakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OP  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubatoi 
and  Brooder. 

Send  ](>r  Catalogue 

Publishers  of  the 
"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Hand 
Book  and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $76  FOR  THE  NINE. 
E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Feeds 'Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  praotical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  referenoe. 


657  PAGES,  BOTTHD  HI  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

S30  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Directions  for. 

Svccessfvl  Olive  Pickling 


PLACX  etlvea  la  aorattea  composed,  ImMImI 

remor%  tail ii hi.  Btaaa  thea  taaroazfcl*.  8»- 
plaee  ly»  *»lnUon  «iu>  tr*»a  nt«.  CkaaiVwSwr  twE* 
Sonata,  jod^d  ky  te^Tjye   uSJSSd  tea? 

_,  ?*>£fV^V**  oompoaed  of  4  as.  salt  to  1 

_•*!:  w**fr-  «•»*••  days.    Pat  in  brim  of  (  am  aalt  to 
ralloa  day..    Part  in  brine  10  «.  MOttT  r2lW%  «Sr  for 

H  days.   FtaaUy  pat  th«  ott-nm  Into  brio,  ofu  oaTeaU  taiallSS 


>  ba  ale*n,  odorless,  taatelasa    Walta  or  earth- 
.17  —       ...  .       '»    Woodan  receptaolea  MaMed  la  botftaa  waaar 
^k"^»  T^ift.  EZJS?1 6  *•  16  ra'lon.  pr^errSL     V«»  ar 
"""I  waonau  oarer  aad  thlok  olotf  orer  »1L    If  altsw  u< 


YOU  MUST  USE 

RED-3EALLYE 


Machine  Works, 

183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

FMraat  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pnmpi,  Power  Pumps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing 


Why  Not  Buy  the  Best?  ^JJ 

It  costs  no  more  than  inferior  styles.  We  claim  that 

Adam's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

Is  the  best  because  it  is  the  only  Ball  Bearing  machine 
on  the  market.  It  worksonthe  shear  principle,  turns 
easier,  cuts  faster  and  cleaner,  and  prepares  the  bone 
In  better  shape  than  any  other.    Write  atonce. 
Catalogue  No.  100  I*  Free. 

W.J.  ADAM,        •  JULIET,  ILL. 


IT  5  AN 

ADAM 

MS  THE, 


Pacific  Agents,  A.  W.  Pike  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Portland. 


SEND    FOR    OUR    IN  E  LAV    BOOKLET  ON 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY." 

Full  of  valuable  information.     FREE  in  answer  to  a  postal. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAT?  AHSELH0,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing;  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young   Stock   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK,  NEVADA. 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Karth.     Agents  Everywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cnres  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring  the  Sheep. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    MARKET    ST..    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  ^  jt  jt 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  ™.l  say, 

••Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  S2.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,       :       330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  V.  W.  from  PETALTJMA,  on  the 
Pctalnma  and  Sebastopol  Soad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  . 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALTJMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    ft.    /V\  E  C  H  /A  /VY  . 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  She«p. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  .American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MdHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PET  ALU  MA  AND  SANTA 
B03A,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL, 

French  Draught  Stallions 

ROR  SALE. 

HTTP  ft  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
11UUU.  I8u0;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2419. 

MAPftTTTQ  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
lUAIVLFUl  J.  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal. ;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Cassar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street.  San  Francisco. 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SWEDEN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  ss-57-50-61  Pint  St.,  San  Pranclaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNB,  Lo«  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  „. .Portland.  Or. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  15,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July 
Wednesday   83*@84*  823£®83K 


Thursday   84*@8SX  84  @83K 

Friday   83  @88£  82*@83M 

Saturday   83X@82X  83X@82H 

Monday   82X68IK  82X@81»i 

Tuesday   80  @81X  79*@81 


CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 


May.  July. 

Wednesday   48H@47  40X@4I* 

Thursday   47^@46«  42H@4H» 

Friday   45H@46*  4CX®4IX 

Saturday   46*@45J£  41*@40X 

Monday   46«@45H  41}<@40H 

Tuesday   46«@44H  40X(»39K 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 


May.  Dec. 

hursday   1  lOJi®l  10*  1  11H@1  12 

Friday   1  11J<@1  10*  1  11X@1  UK 

Saturday   1  10H@1  11%  1  12  @1  liH 

Monday   1  HX@1  W%   @  

Tuesday   I  094®1  10*  1  ll  ®1  hh 

Wednesdav   1  U9*@l  10  1  10*®  


WHEAT. 

The  market  in  this  center  has  tended 
against  the  buying  interest  most  of  the 
week  under  review,  but  there  was  no 
marked  improvement  in  the  bids  of  either 
shippers  or  millers,  and  at  the  full  current 
figures  generally  exacted  purchases  were 
in  the  main  confined  to  most  immediate 
needs.  Offerings  were  not  heavy,  how- 
ever, from  any  quarter.  Many  holders 
are  unwilling  to  sell  at  prices  now  obtain- 
able, believing  that  better  values  will  be 
established  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  belief  is  certainly  well  founded,  al- 
though it  is  wholly  impossible  to  clearly 
outline  the  future.  Ocean  freight  rates 
are  lower,  with  prospects  of  further  de- 
clines. A  charter  was  effected  this  week 
at  28s.  9d.  At  25  shillings,  or  10  shillings 
per  ton  under  the  recent  market,  ship 
owners  would  be  still  doing  fully  as  well 
as  the  average  California  farmer  with 
wheat  at  $1.25  per  cental.  With  ocean 
freights  at  25  shillings,  and  no  decline  in 
wheat  values  abroad,  shippers  could  pay 
$1.25  for  wheat.  Some  holders  have 
placed  their  limit  at  $1.15,  and  while  they 
cannot  now  realize  this  figure,  their  ideas 
of  prospective  values  are  certainly  not  un- 
reasonable. To  secure  select  milling 
wheat  at  this  date  in  anything  like  whole- 
sale quantity  $1.15  or  better  would  very 
likely  have  to  be  paid.  The  United  States 
visible  supply  east  of  the  Rockies  was  re- 
ported at  58,077,000  bushels,  indicating  a 
decrease  for  the  week  of  852,000  bushels. 


California  Milling   1  08*@1  12% 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  06*@1  07V4 

Oregon  Valley   1  08;<®1  08* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  07H@1  12!* 

Washington  Club   1  05  @1  07% 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  CO  @1  05 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 

compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations            6s5d@6s5V4d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   38*@40s  28*®  s 


Local  market   98X@1  "I'i    1  08* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.1H@1.09J. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.12}@1.10|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at$1.10j{@  ;  May,  1902,  $1.09|@1.10. 

FLOUR. 

The  advanced  figures  last  quoted  con- 
tinue in  force,  with  mark  moderately 
firm,  but  busin-  ss  has  been  rather  slow  at 
the  advance.  Most  of  the  large  consumers 
have  fair  supplies  which  they  secured  at 
the  old  prices,  and  are  not  likely  to  stock 
up  much  under  the  present  condition  of 
the  market  until  their  holdings  are  re- 
duced to  small  compass.  The  outward 
movement  is  of  fair  volume,  most  of  the 
flour  going  forward  on  contract. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  C2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15'«3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice     3  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  N 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  40 


BARLEY. 
Market  has  developed  additional  firm- 


ness since  last  review,  the  improvement 
being  largely  due  to  dry  weather  influ- 
ences. Particularly  has  the  market  for 
feed  barley  ruled  against  buyers,  there 
being  very  little  difference  between  values 
for  feed  descriptions  and  the  prices  pre- 
vailing for  brewing  and  export  barley. 
Most  of  last  season's  barley  was  of  high 
grade,  which  accounts  for  the  more  than 
I  ordinarily  narrow  range  in  quotations. 
In  Chevalier  there  is  little  now  doing, 
present  offerings  and  demand  being  both 
light,  leaving  values  largely  nominal  for 
this  variety. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   83*®  86m 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82K@  83*i 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   86J<@  80 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   92M@1  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   82H®  85 


OATS. 

Firmness  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
market  for  this  cereal,  and  no  probability 
of  buyers  being  able  to  operate  to  any 
better  advantage  later  on.  The  recent 
heavy  purchases  of  the  Government  have 
had  much  to  do  with  stiffening  the  mar- 
ket. Prices  now  current  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  hardly  admit  of  laying  down 
supplies  at  best  values  quotable  here. 


White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  37K@1  42K 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  ®1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27tf@l  37% 

Milling   1  35   @1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  37%®l  42!4 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  30 

Red   1  15  ©1  40 


CORN. 

Not  much  offering  of  any  sort,  and  es- 
pecially is  choice  Yellow  in  limited  stock. 
Quotable  values  have  continued  close  to 
the  figures  given  a  week  ago,  and  no  largo 
quantities  of  choice  corn  are  obtainable  at 
these  figures.  There  is  some  poor  corn  on 
the  market  for  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  realize  inside  quotations. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @l  45 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @l  50 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @l  60 

RYE. 

Market  is  not  burdened  with  offerings, 
and  holders  are  contending  for  full  quota- 
tions or  more,  but  the  immediate  demand 
at  prevailing  values  is  not  brisk. 

Good  to  choice,  new   85  @  %7% 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Recent  arrivals  have  given  local  millers 
a  fair  supply  for  the  time  being.  Pre- 
viously quoted  values,  however,  are  being 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice   1  70  @1  75 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  has  been  inclining  in 
favor  of  sellers,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
any  active  demand  as  of  limited  offerings. 
While  the  last  crop  was  of  fair  volume,  it 
came  on  a  comparatively  bare  market, 
and  there  was  a  tolerably  active  move- 
ment in  new  beans  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  so  that  present  supplies  in  this 
center,  in  either  first  or  second  hands,  are 
by  no  means  heavy.  The  lack  of  rain  up 
to  date  has  caused  many  holdings  to  be 
withdrawn  temporarily,  awaiting  further 
developments  as  regards  prospects  for 
coming  crop. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                   3  50  @4  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              8  00  ®3  25 

Lady  Washington                            2  90  @3  15 

Pinks                                                2  CO  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  50  @2  65 

Reds                                                 2  50  @3  00 

Red  Kidney                                    3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice                     4  50  @4  60 

Black-eye  Beans                            3  50  @S  65 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                            1  25  @1  50 


DRIED  PEAS. 
Not  much  doing  in  this  line.  Quotable 
values  and  the  general  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket remain  without  especial  change. 
Spot  supplies  are  largely  of  the  Green 
variety,  causing  the  market  for  the  same 
to  be  easier  in  tone  than  for  Niles. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  ®  I  80 

WOOL. 

There  would  probably  be  considerable 
business  doing  if  the  wools  were  here  to 
admit  of  any  special  activity.  Local  sup- 
plies have  been  worked  down  to  small 
compass  and  include  little  other  than  odds 
and  ends  and  seriously  defective  stock,  for 
which  there  is  no  special  inquiry.  .  The 
market  shows  healthy  tone,  but  owing  to 
the  inactivity  prevailing,  values  for  the 
time  being  are  necessarily  largely  nominal, 
being  based  on  prices  paid  when  latest 
noteworthy  transfers  were  effected. 


SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  @10 


Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   «•,«,  %% 

San  Joaquin  Lambs    7H@  9 

HOPS. 


There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  hops  of  de- 
sirable quality,  with  buyers  naming  about 
11c  for  choice,  and  holders  contending  for 
a  cent  or  more  advance  on  above  figure. 
Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  pretty  thor- 
ough clean-up  before  next  season's  crop 
becomes  available,  but  it  is  not  so  certain 
about  any  marked  improvement  in  prices 
being  established,  as  it  is  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary to  have  much  fluctuation  in  hop 
values  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son or  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  most  of 
the  business  being  done  in  the  autumn  or 
in  the  early  winter  months. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  @12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Market  is  firm  and  higher  for  hay, 
prices  having  boon  advanced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dry  weather.  Should  there 
bo  no  rains  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  values 
are  likely  to  go  still  higher.  If  there 
should  be  a  liberal  rainfall  soon,  it  is 
doubtful  if  present  quotations  for  hay 
could  be  sustained.  Straw  rules  steady, 
under  light  offerings. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@I3  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00@12  00 

Tame  Oat   7  50®  10  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Barley   7  00®  8  50 

Alfalfa....'.   9  00®10  00 

Clover   0  00®  8  00 

Compressed   9  00®  13  00 

Straw,  «  bale   35®  5U 


MILLSTUFFS. 

A  firm  market  is  being  experienced  for 
Bran,  Middlings  and  Shorts,  with  spot 
supplies  hardly  equal  to  the  immediate 
demand.  The  last  quoted  advance  on 
Rolled  Barley  is  being  well  maintained. 
Prices  for  Milled  Corn  continue  at  tho 
same  high  range  as  for  some  weeks  past. 

Bran,  fi  ton   18  00®  19  00 

Middlings   21  0O@22  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    18  50®  19  50 

Barley,  Rolled    18  50®  19  50 

Cornmeal    31  00® 32  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  00®  31  00 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  offering  is  mostly  the 
Trieste  variety,  for  which  the  market  is 
easier.  Previous  values  for  Yellow  Mus- 
tard remain  in  force.  Alfalfa  is  offering 
at  unchanged  figures,  but  there  is  very 
little  doing  in  the  same  at  present.  Flax- 
seed is  arriving  in  moderate  quantities 
from  the  north,  and  is  going  mainly  to 


the  oil  works  on  contract. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  25®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  85®  8  75 

Flax   2  40®  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow  1   8  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  85®  3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*®  3% 

Rape   lfc@  2!< 

Hemp   8m@  3% 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
There  is  very  little  doing  in  this  line. 
A  good  soaking  rain  is  needed  to  stir  up 
the  Grain  Bag  trade.  Calcuttas  are  being 
offered  for  future  delivery  at  compara- 
tively easy  figures,  but  no  orders  of  con- 
sequence are  being  booked. 


Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  6  @  tii 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6%®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  — ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3%  lbs  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   8%®— 

Gunnies   — @ — 

Bean  Bags   5H@  6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  fl  V  6,  rt-j 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7% 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
The  general  features  of  this  market,  as 
also  quotable  values,  remain  virtually  as 
last  noted.  Sound  Hides  are  in  fair  de- 
mand at  full  current  rates,  the  proportion 
of  this  sort  arriving  at  present  being 
rather  light.  Tallow  is  not  lacking  for 
custom,  there  being  a  demand  at  figures 
quoted  for  all  coming  forward. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 


Sound. 

Culll. 

11  @— 

9H@- 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  0>s  

10  @— 

8*®- 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs  

9  @- 

8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs . 

9  ®9% 

S%®— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tt>f . 

9  @- 

8  @- 

6  @7 

-  @- 

9  ®9H 

8  @- 

9  ®9% 

8  @- 

10  @- 

9  @— 

16  ®16H 

14  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs. 

14  @- 

12  @— 

19  @- 

16  @- 

2  75 

@- 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. . 

2  25 

@- 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small 

1  50 

@  - 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  — 


Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   90  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  p  H 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5  ®  a% 

Tallow,  No.  2   4fi  ®  4* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  37% 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 


HONEY. 

There  are  no  changes  to  record  in  quo- 
tations, but  outside  figures  are  more  in 
accord  with  jobbing  prices  than  with  the 
views  of  wholesale  buyers.  The  inquiry 
is  light.  Offerings  are  not  heavy,  how- 
ever, either  at  this  centor  or  at  interior 
producing  points,  and  in  consequence  of 
dry  weather  the  tendency  of  values  is  to 
more  firmness. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid   b%®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4ft®  5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @_ 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  ®12% 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 


BEESWAX. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked.    More  than 
is  offering  could  be  readily  accommodated 
with  custom  at  prevailing  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  fl  lb  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  ruling  quiet,  with  slight  ten- 
dency to  easier  figures,  but  that  values 
for  choice  will  decline  to  any  great  extent 
very  soon  is  not  probable.  Mutton  is  be- 
ing crowded  to  market  a  little  faster  than 
the  immediate  demand  warrants,  causing 
prices  to  incline  in  favor  of  buyers.  Hogs 
are  in  only  moderate  receipt  and  are 
meeting,  as  a  rule,  with  prompt  custom  at 
full  current  rates,  being  needed  mostly  to 
supply  the  immediate  demand  for  fresh 
pork. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb          7%®  7% 


Beef ,  second  quality   7%%  

Beef,  third  quality   •  ,  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7Kc;  wethers   7*@  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   5 It®  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   b\®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   &H®  Hi 

Hogs,  country  dressed   61i@  7 

Veal,  small,  f  lb   8  ®  9% 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   8  ®  s% 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb  ll  @12H 

POULTRY. 


The  market  for  domestic  has  been 
handicapped  the  past  week  by  free  ar- 
rivals of  Eastern,  the  receipts  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Rockies  averaging  over 
a  car  per  day  of  live  poultry,  in  addition 
to  which  considerable  Eastern  dressed 
stock  was  offering,  both  in  and  out  of  cold 
storage.     Turkeys  ruled  easier,  as  did 


also  most  kinds  of  Chickens.  Tho  mar- 
ket throughout  was  quiet,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  lacked  firmness  for  other 
than  choice  young. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ft  lb   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   13  ®  U 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   t  oo  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®5  60 

Fryers   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    8  50  ®4  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  00  @6  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  «7  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  ®i  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  75  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen  v  1  25  ®i  50 

Pigeons,  young    8  00  ©2  50 

BUTTER. 


There  were  no  heavy  stocks  of  choice 
to  select  fresh,  and  for  butter  of  this  class 
the  market  was  moderately  firm  at  values 
much  the  same  as  were  in  force  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Common  grades  of  fresh 
were  not  eagerly  sought  after,  most  buy- 
ers taking  cold  storage  butter  in  prefer- 
ence, the  latter  being  in  fair  supply  and 
being  offered  at  fully  as  easy  rates  as  cur- 
rent for  some  time  past. 


Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   25  @_ 

Creamery,  firsts   22  @23 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @21 

Dairy,  select   21  @22 

Dairy,  firsts   18  ®— 

Dairy,  seconds   us  ®  

Mixed  store   is  ®n 

Creamery  in  tubs   19  g21 

Pickled  Roll,  »  lb   _  @_ 


Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   _  @_ 

CHEESE. 
Of  other  than  strictly  select  new  cheese, 
there  is  more  domestic  product  in  stock  in 
the  wholesale  market  than  is  required  for 
the  immediate  demand,  and  for  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  offerings  the  situation  favors 
the  buyer.  Mild  new  of  fine  quality  is 
selling  to  fair  advantage. 


California,  fancy  fiat,  new   !1M®12 

California,  good  to  choice   10H@11!4 

California,  fair  to  good   10  ®10M 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   ll %®\2% 

EGGS. 


Again  prices  are  marked  down,  with 
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market  devoid  of  firmness  and  values 
tending  to  still  lower  levels.  All  handlers, 
wholesale  and  retail,  are  endeavoring  to 
keep  their  stocks  down  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
losses  likely  to  be  experienced  when  val- 
ues are  tumbling.  It  is  lack  of  confidence 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  eggs  offering 
which  is  causing  weakness. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  26  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  25  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   23  &24 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @ — 

Cold  Storage   — @— 

VEGETABLES. 
There  were  no  heavy  stocks  of  either 
fresh  or  Winter  vegetables.  Fresh  were 
mainly  from  Los  Angeles  district,  and 
such  as  were  in  prime  to  choice  condition 
brought  as  a  rule  good  figures.  Peas 
were  in  tolerably  fair  receipt,  including 
some  of  quite  ordinary  quality,  market 
for  latter  kind  ruling  weak.  Onions  were 
held  at  about  same  range  of  values  last 
quoted,  but  demand  at  full  current  fig- 
ures was  not  active. 

Beans,  String,  *  ft)   10  @  12tf 

Beans,  Wai,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  fi>s. . .     50  @  — 

Cauliflower,    dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  ^  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,     ft   15  @  IV/, 

Garlic,  «  ft   2H@  m 

Mushrooms,     ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  <jf*  cental        1  50  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  $  ft   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,     ft. .     10  @  12Y, 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  H»  ft   — @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   8  00  @10  00 

Summer  Squash,  'f,  box   1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  f,  box   1  00  @1  50 

POTATOES. 
While  there  has  been  some  movement 
outward  the  past  week,  it  has  been  mostly 
of  low-priced  stock.  Shipping  inquiry  has 
been  in  the  main  limited  to  figures  below 
the  views  or  sellers,  especially  on  desirable 
qualities.  While  holders  were  in  most  in- 
stances opposed  to  granting  material  con- 
cessions to  buyers,  the  market  could  not 
be  termed  strong.  Any  pressure  to  realize 
would  have  resulted  in  reduced  quota- 
tions. Arrivals  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington were  of  tolerably  free  proportions. 
Sweets  were  in  only  moderate  supply  and 
market  ruled  rather  firm  for  best  qualities. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  T?  100  fts   1  40  @1  60 

River  Burbanks  In  sacks,  $  cental. .     90  @1  25 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  20  @1  35 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  30  ®1  60 

River  Reds    1  40  @1  50 

Sweets,  Merced,  $  cental   1  15  @1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  Apples  shows  much  the 
same  condition  as  previously  noted.  There 
are  not  many  offering  of  any  description, 
but  only  for  choice  to  select  is  there  spe- 
cial inquiry  or  are  firm  prices  obtainable. 
For  fancy  4-tier  Apples  $2  per  box  is  more 
readily  realized  than  is  75c@$l  for  fair 
stock.  There  was  no  other  deciduous 
fruit  on  market  worth  mentioning.  A 
few  Strawberries  were  received,  but  the 
quantity  was  too  small  to  warrant  quot- 
ing. A  few  Casaba  Melons  from  Napa 
were  offering  at  $1.50  per  crate. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb.  box.      5U@  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
While  the  market  for  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits  has  been  as  a  whole  quiet 
since  date  of  last  review,  it  continues  firm, 
with  no  heavy  offerings  of  any  descrip- 
tion and  holders  confident  that  remaining 
stocks  of  1901  crop  will  all  find  their  way 
into  consuming  channels  before  another 
season's  output  will  come  upon  the  mar- 
ket. Handlers  are  looking  forward  to  a 
fairly  active  Spring  demand,  and  should 
such  be  experienced,  which  is  altogether 
probable,  a  clean-up  may  be  looked  for 
before  the  Summer  season,  leaving  the 
market  in  excellent  shape  for  receiving 
the  dried  fruit  output  of  1902.  While 
quotable  values  are  without  important 
change,  holders  are  inclined  to  ask  more 
than  quotations.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  regard  to  good  to  choice  qualities 
of  Apples,  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Pears, 
supplies  and  offerings  of  these  descriptions 
being  of  decidedly  light  proportions. 
Prunes  are  ruling  firm  on  the  3|@3Jc 
basis  for  the  four  sizes  of  last  crop,  latter 
figure  being  for  Santa  Claras.  Old  are 
quotable  at  2|@3c  for  -the  four  sizes  and 
are  more  readily  obtainable  at  these 
figures  than  are  new  at  the  higher  prices 
quoted,  although  there  is  no  special  sell- 
ing pressure  on  either  old  or  new.  Old 
are  in  larger  spot  supply  than  new,  how- 
ever, while  latter  are  naturally  most  de- 
sirable and  most  eagerly  sought  after. 
Any  changes  in  prices  of  Prunes  during 
the  balance  of  the  season  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  in  favor  of  the  selling  interest, 
and  this  remark  applies  with  equal  force 


to  desirable  qualities  of  dried  fruit  of 
every  variety. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   8  @  8% 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  fl  ft..   8H@  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  ®  8H 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6tf@  754 

Nectarines,  $ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   614®  754 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy  6S4®  8H 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5(*@  654 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   554®  654 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  354@354c;  50-80s,  454@49£c; 

60-70s,  4@45*c;  70-80s ,  354®32£c ;  80-90s,  354c®— ; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots   7   @  754 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   354®  454 

Figs,  Black   _@_ 

Figs,  White   —  @  — 

Peaches,  unpeeled   454®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   454®  5 

Plums,  unpitted,  f»  ft   154®  2)4 

RAISINS. 

Market  remains  practically  the  same  as 
at  date  of  last  review,  being  decidedly 
strong  in  tone,  with  offerings  of  exceed- 
ingly light  volume.  Quotations  are  likely 
to  be  marked  up  any  day.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  present  holdings  in 
the  hands  of  packers  and  jobbers  will  be 
practically  wiped  out  before  the  summer 
opens. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  new  crop,  as  fixed 
by  the  Fresno  Association: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   554 

3-crown   bH 

2-  crown   4% 

Seedless  Muscatels   5 

Seedless  Sultanas   554 

Thompson's  Seedless   6 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   7 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   6X 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown  1  50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  frosty  weather  the  current  week 
has  operated  against  activity  in  the  Or- 
ange market,  and,  with  offerings  larger 
than  preceding  week,  prices  inclined  in 
favor  of  buyers.  Choice  large  size  Navels 
continued  most  in  favor,  but  only  in  a 
very  small  and  limited  way  were  sales  of 
most  select  possible  at  over  $2.50  per  box. 
The  market  for  Lemons  ruled  quiet,  the 
quotable  range  of  values  showing  no 
appreciable  change,  but  only  for  choice  to 
select  could  prices  be  said  to  be  well  main- 
tained. Limes  were  held  firmer  than  last 
quoted,  with  stocks  and  demand  both 
rather  light. 

Oranges- Navels,  ^  box   1  25@2  75 

Seedlings,  ¥  box   50@1  00 

Tangerines,      box   65@1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75®1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25@2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   5  00@5  50 

NUTS. 

Not  much  movement  in  either  Almonds 
or  Walnuts  at  present,  but  stocks  of  both 
are  well  reduced,  especially  of  No.  1  to 
choice,  and  market  is  tolerably  firm. 
Business  from  this  time  forward  will  be 
necessarily  largely  confined  to  small  job- 
bing operations.  Peanuts  are  without 
quotable  change,  there  being  a  moderate 
amount  of  business  at  prevailing  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. . . .  9  @  954 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. .. .  7  @  8 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  754®  854 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   454®  554 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   554®  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  6 

WINE. 

Market  since  last  re  view  has  developed 
no  special  changes.  There  is  not  much 
wine  of  any  description  offering  in  a  whole- 
sale way,  and  market  is  quite  firm  in  tone. 
Dry  wines  of  last  vintage  are  quotable  at 
22@25c  per  gallon,  with  none  of  high 
grade  offering  at  lower  figure,  and  only 
select  salable  in  a  regular  way  at  the 
higher  price.  Receipts  of  wine  at  San 
Francisco  in  December  were  15,344,000 
gallons,  as  against  14,547,000  gallons  for 
December,  1900,  showing  an  increase  of 
797,000  gallons.  In  December,  1899,  re- 
ceipts were  15,051,000  gallons. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Jan.  15.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8&c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9x@954o  ;  choice, 
9fc@10c;  fancy,  1054®llc. 

California  Liried  Fruits.— Market  is  quiet,  but 
in  the  main  firm,  with  offerings  rather  light. 

Prunes,  3X@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  954@13c;  Moorpark,  I0@14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  754@10c;  peeled,  16®18c. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks.. . 

227,421 

3  611,793 

3,591,740 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.342  221 

5,320,927 

3,688,225 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  87,172 

4,576,223 

2,517,537 

24,467 

676,086 

458,396 

58,612 

73,855 

112,670 

98.C62 

3.277 

534,534 

474,542 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  28,895 

865,485 

942,446 

Onions,  sacks 

2,892 

149,211 

130,459 

2,6u9 

87,133 

101,293 

Wool,  bales  

156 

41,647 

22,169 

Hops,  bales  

33 

6,842 

6,228 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

88,264 

2,527,826 

2,041,408 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

308.355 

4,859,814 

3,563,144 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  55,982 

3,520,682 

1,493.450 

2,120 

46,979 

145 

8,701 

2,269 

106 

19,042 

9,523 

820 

6,192 

82,130 

522.721 

233,621 

56 

442,217 

425,807 

50 

5,503 

1,632 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  4,048 

31,881 

e3,486 

Steam  Plowing  on  Big  Cone 
Ranch.— Red  Bluff  News:  Plowing  on 
the  big  ranch  of  D.  S.  Cone,  in  Antelope 
valley,  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble while  the  ground  is  in  such  excellent 
condition  for  the  work.  The  big  traction 
engine  is  used  for  the  work  and  it  draws 
three  gangs,  of  six  plows  each,  making 
eighteen  plows  in  all  which  turn  a  swath 
20  feet  in  width.  The  plows  cut  deep  and 
turn  the  ground  over  thoroughly  and 
they  are  pulled  faster  through  the  earth 
than  can  possibly  be  done  with  horses.  A 
gentleman  who  visited  the  ranch  lately 
saw  the  engine  at  work  and  he  said  that 
as  he  drove  along  by  the  side  of  it,  his 
team  going  at  a  brisk  walk,  it  gradually 
gained  on  him  and  soon  left  him  behind. 
At  the  present  time  wood  is  used  for  fuel 
and  it  is  said  that  steam  is  blowing  off 
most  of  the  time.  There  being  plenty  of 
wood  on  the  ranch,  it  is  found  to  be  as 
cheap  as  oil  and  gives  equally  as  much 
heat. 

Exchanging  Buds  —Lindsay  Gazette: 
John  Hedburg,  citrus  nurseryman,  has 
been  working  for  some  time,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Baggs,  to  locate  and  obtain  some  foreign 
varieties  of  citrus  fruit  tree  buds  for  ex- 
periment, and  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
locating  parties  at  Poona,  India,  who  are 
anxious  to  exchange  buds  and  have 
already  taken  steps  to  do  so.  Some  time 
ago  Mr.  Hedberg  had  a  tin  tube  con- 
structed in  which  he  shipped  six  varieties 
of  buds  to  George  A.  Gammie,  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  College  of  Science  at  Poona, 
and  a  letter  in  reply  thanks  him  for  the 
favor  and  states  that  three  of  the  buds 
arrived  in  perfect  condition  and  that  the 
other  three  were  decayed,  and  in  a  second 
letter  just  received  Mr.  Hedburg  the  pro- 
fessor states  that  he  has  forwarded  six 
varieties  of  orange  and  guava  buds. 


FOR  SALE. 


Beautiful  home  in  Scenic  Park,  Berkeley.  Choice 
location;  two  blocks  from  Uutversity  grounds. 
Street  and  sewer  work  all  done  and  accepted. 
Lot  50x140.  Lawn,  flowers  and  artificial  stone 
walks.  New  3  story,  14-room  house;  first-class 
material  throughout;  modern  plumbing;  tiled 
hearth,  mantle  and  sink;  electric  lights;  large 
parlors  and  dining  room;  cedar-shingled  roof  and 
exterior.  One-half  block  from  new  electric  cable 
car  line.  Commands  a  view  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  country  north  and  south. 
Rapidly  increasing  in  value.   Price  $7500. 

For  photograph  and  full  particulars,  address 
E.  L.  B.,  care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bane  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.   Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,     San  Francisco,  Oal. 


The  most  up-to- 1 
date  buildings  are 
sheathed  with  P  &  B 
building  paper. 

Thev  are  sheathed  with 
P  &  B  building  paper  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  building 
paper  for  the  houses — it 
lasts  longer,  gives  better 
service,  does  not  impart  an 
odor,  is  water  and  gas  proof. 
It  renders  the  building  free 
from  climatic  changes.  It 
is  a  building  paper  that 
can  be  depended  upon  and 
the  best  builders  use  it  in 
the  best  buildings  every- 
where. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.   F.,  Cal 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TKIUYuLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLI  ANCES. 
Chairs  gold,  rented  and  exchanged. 

BAMES    TRICYCLE  CO.. 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Chawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated Bound  in 
c'oth.  Size,  5tfx7!4 
inches.  Cloth,  SI  25, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES ,  GRAIN.  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DBCIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FHUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STKKET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


c*  DEWEY  STRONG  &C0"118- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.  F~. 
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I'sed  and  endorsed 
by  Adams  fcxp.  Co. 


Cure  Him 

Don't  give  your  horse 
away  merely  because  he 
is  lame,  has  curb,  contract- 
d  cord,  thrush,  etc. 
Treat  the  trouble  with 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

It  cures  all  these  and  internal  diseases,  such  as 
colic,  distemper,  founder,  pneumonia,  etc.  A 
cure  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

TUTTIE'S  FAMILY  EI  IXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kiljs  pain  Instantly,  our  10O-page  tmolc 
•'Veterinary  Experience"  FREE. 

Tuttlc'a  Elixir  Co.,  88  Hcvcrly  St.,  Ronton,  Maaa. 

48?  O'Furrell  St.,  Baa  I  run.  I  <  ill. 

•aware ol »o-call>-l  Blalia  »»uc  trenoino  but  TutUe'i. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  otfer  only  temporary  relief  i  f  any. 


Southern  California  Products. 

From  the  midwinter  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  the  following  interesting 
paragraphs  are  gleaned  : 

Citrus  Fruit  Shipments. — The  citrus 
fruit  harvest  of  the  past  year  reached 
the  splendid  proportions  of  24,100  car- 
loads, of  which  21,173  were  oranges  and 
the  balance  lemons,  tangerines  and 
grape  fruit.  An  idea  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  industry  may  be  gained 
from  the  fruit  statistics  of  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  stated  that  the  entire  fruit 
products  of  California  in  1890  were  less 
than  17,000  carloads.  In  1900  the  cit- 
rus products  alone  had  reached  that  fig- 
ure. With  the  last  orange  crop  ex- 
ceeding by  5000  carloads  the  output  of 
fresh  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  cured 
and  canned  fruits,  raisins  and  wines  of 
1890,  the  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
oranges  may  be  understood.  In  boxes 
the  orange  and  lemon  output  for  1901 
amounts  to  8,724,200,  and  in  pounds  to 
610,694,000.  Ten  years  ago  the  citrus 
fruit  industry  was  in  its  experimental 
stage. 

Progress  in  Grape  Culture. — 
Southern  California  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes 
during  the  past  year.  Large  tracts  in 
Los  Angeles,  Orange  and  San  Bernar- 
dino counties  have  been  planted  to  vine- 
yards since  last  January,  and  in  no 
other  line  of  fruits,  except  the  citrus, 
have  the  developments  been  so  exten- 
sive. Some  years  ago  the  vineyards 
were  partially  destroyed  by  a  new  vine 
disease.  It  is  yet  present  in  a  few  sec- 
tions, but  viticulturists  do  not  hesitate 
to  replant.  At  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease this  portion  of  the  State  in  an- 
other year  will  reach  its  former  stand- 
ard as  a  producer  of  wine,  table  and 
raisin  grapes. 

The  English  Walnut  Crop. — The 
English  walnut  is  a  commodity  with 
which  the  world  never  seems  to  be  sur- 
feited, but  a  few  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties are  doing  all  they  can  to  supply  the 
demand.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in 
the  area  planted,  the  progress  of  the 
year  being  marked  in  the  extension  of 
this  industry  where  the  soil  is  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  nut.  Last 
season  the  walnut  crop  of  southern  Cal- 
ifornia amounted  to  about  600  carloads, 
a  fungus  dissase  having  reduced  the 
yield  to  some  extent  in  a  few  of  the 
leading  districts.     Rivera,  Downey, 


DAIRY  FARMS  FOR  RENT. 

4000  acres  first-class  Alfalfa;  8  to  12  tons 
hay  per  acre  yearly.  Skimming  station 
on  place. 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE, 

KEARNEY    PARK,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

SNOW'S^GRAFTING  wax. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    «ft  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Stree', 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

tyAfifi  \1/TT  T  PTTV  1747  acres  8  u  b  s  t  a  n- 
«p<  UUv  VY1LLDU  I  tlally  improved;  farm- 
lDg  implements  included.  An  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  grain  and  stock  raising.  For  full  particu- 
rs  address  H.  H.  HIRER,  Le  Grant),  California. 


Santa  Ana,  Pullerton,  Ventura  county 
and  a  few  points  in  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Barbara  are  the  walnut  growing 
centers  of  the  country,  Rivera  and 
other  points  in  the  Los  Nietos  valley 
producing  nearly  half  of  all  the  nuts 
shipped  from  the  southern  territory. 

Red  Oats. — Southern  California  is 
developing  a  new  farm  industry,  the 
growing  of  red  oats.  This  variety  is 
not  new,  but  the  demand  for  it  will  in- 
crease the  acreage  rapidly  at  Escon- 
dido,  Oceanside,  the  Simi  valley  and  at 
other  points  where  it  has  been  tried. 
Over  75,000  sacks  of  these  oats  were 
sent  to  Texas  this  season  for  seed,  the 
other  25,000  sacks  being  retained  for 
planting  in  local  territory.  About 
125,000  centals  of  corn  were  grown 
upon  the  damp  lands  and  coast  plains 
last  season. 


Soft 
Harness 


You  can  make  your  har- 
ness as  soft  as  a  glovs 
and  us  totiKh  as  wire  by 
using  El  'It  UK  A  Har- 
ness Oil.  You  can 
le nuthpn  Its  life—  make  It 
last  twice  as  long  as  It 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  a  poor  looking  nar- 
niss  like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  hodled  oil,  es- 
pecially prepared  to  with* 
stand  the  weather. 

Bold  everywhere 
In  cans— ail  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
Rupestris  Martin  Cuttings. 

First  Grade,  18  in.  long.  910  per  lOOO. 
Second  Grade,  14  in.  long,  8  5  per  lOOO. 

SUGAR   PRUNE   Grafting  Wood 

at  2c   per  foot. 
HAL  G.  0SBURN,    LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 


Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  in  the  State.  Grafting  wood  in  quantities. 
Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Bollding,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry. 
One-year-old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport,  California. 


TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


,iftVr  to  Beod  to  (arm  need 
.ample*,  cuuttiuiiig  Thousiu.  1  i—u^i 
Headed  K.I,.,  leo.li.te.  K>|.r. 
Ifalfm,  SpcUl,  etc.  i  fully  worth  IeMhI 
UOto  getasunl  toe<-ilier  with  feePn 
great  catalog,  for  lUo  postage.    ]P  1 


JohnA5alzerSeedCoLA#?iSSE 


MAMMOTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED  HERE. 

Produced  flOO  worth  of  fruit  on  a  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  in  1901.   Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 
By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  100. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Petalnmn,  Cal . 


BITTER  ALMONDS. 

Choice  Bitter  Almond  Seed  for  Sale,  to  Bud 
Peach,  Prone,  Plum  and  Almond. 

QOPHER  PROOF.     PRICE  Sc.  per  lb.,  r  o.  b. 
ADDRESS  W.  F.  PEARCE, 

BRENTWOOD  CONTRA  COSTA  CO  ,  CAL 

LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

I  am  offering  my  fine  stock  of  trees  at  prices 
much  lower  than  other  dealers.  Write  me  at  once 
and  find  out.  Trees  guaranteed  the  finest  and 
healthiest  grown. 

D  H.  JENKINS,  1498  C  St.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 


CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN, 
NICHOLS  ORANGE, 


LEVI'S  LATE, 
PHILLIP'S, 


SELLER'S   and  TDSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS : 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONPAR  I  EL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT,  BUR  BANK,  CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  scd  WICKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUENTS  FOR  C.  W.   REED'S  NURSERIES. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Brome  Grass,  Aus- 
tralian Rye  Grass,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root. 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root. 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach 
and  Myrobolan  Root. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalog ne.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated.  Free  by  Mall. 


do  \r» 

NOW. 

Send  right  away  for 
NEW  CATALOGUE 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  seen:  86 
pages  and  high  art  cover. 
K»  9howB  more  and  tells  more 
about    successful  Citrus 
Tree   planting   than  any 
similar  book. 
Describe s different  sorts: 
Jl  tells  where  to  plant  and 
why;  shows  best  methcdB 
of  planting  aud  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FRISK  If  jou  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dlma«,  California. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

/Tuir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax   Plum   and  Almond 
Trees     All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BO0UE,     -     MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 


Fruit 

Ornament 
Evergree 
Shade  


r  TREES 


and  FLOWERING  5HRUB5. 

Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  In  boxes 
A  New  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravenstein, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W    A.  REINHOIDT.         PKTALUMA,  IAL. 

Loganberry  footed  Tips. 

PRICE,    2    GTS.  EACH. 
For  Sale  by  T.  E.  BAKLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

TILTON 

APRICOT. 


Vigorous  Grower. 
Flavor  and  Color. 


Large.  Fine 
Sure  Bearer. 


 GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  BI  

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  Hanford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 

^Grafted  Walnuts,    -  10c  per  foot 
Royal  Apricots,  4  to  6  ft. 

$12  50  "  100 

Mulr  Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.  $15  "  100 

Bartlett  Pears,  4  to  6  ft,  $15  "  100 

Apples,  4  to  6  ft.    -   $10  "  100 

Apples,  3  to  4  ft.    -   $  7  "  100 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

PULLBRTON  CALIFORNIA. 


0DR 
LEADERS 
HOW. 


THt  LflRQEVT   SAFEST       MOST  RELIABLE. 

.Salem  Oregon 


50,000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  stocks  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  In  our 
Salem,  Oregon,  nurseries. 

Oranges  and  lemons  in  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona.  California. 

Our  tree*  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  in  the 
world.  Buy  the  best  trees—our 
trees;  they  are  cheapest  in  the 
end- 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper. 

CALIFORNIA  HEADQ.ARTf.R5 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Commercial 
ORCHARD 


TREES. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  South  Spring  St.,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Established  1878. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Specialty    of    BENCH  GRAFTING 

on    Resistant  Stock. 

Write   for   price    list    and    booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  Vines. 

We   have   grown    150%   in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

ESTABLISHED    I  IN    1Q<55  = 


80  Acres  in  Nursery. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,     Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS 

Send    for    Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSONVILLE.  CAL. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDI  HON  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Frui  t  . 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XVI.  The  Apple. 

XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
XXXIIt.  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Trees 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental. 
Shade  Trees  for 
Street  and 
Roadside. 


Grapes    and    Resisting  Vines, 
Aphis-Resisting  Apples, 

OLIVES.   ORANGES.  BERRIES, 
WALNUT  AND  CHESTNUT  GRAFTED  TREES. 

MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  PALMS 

and  Semi-Tropical  Plants  ever  offered. 
For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 

^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦j 

1  FRESNO   NURSERY.  \ 

ESTABLISHED    I  IN  1888   

320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

300,000  Yearling  Trees 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:   PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   All  My  Own  Raising. 
Large  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots. 

Resistant  Varieties :   RIPARIA.  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE    LIST   AND  CATALOGUE.  

F\     H.    IA/ILSON,    Prop  ,    Fresno,  Cal. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


LAKE  TULARE  ALFALFA  SEED, 


,"1 


:7  l-2c.    PER  LB.: 


For  a  limited  time,  in  order  to  introduce  our  California-grown 
£  seed,  we  offer  Choice  Alfalfa  Seed  in  sack  lots  or  over  at  7|c. 
per  lb.,  free  on  board  the  cars  at  Hanford,  Cal. 
Samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

^fNER^oTDsraSf^  i 

1^  HANFORD,  CALIFORNIA. 


ESTABLISHED  1876 


JNO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  belt  . 

THE    LEADING    NURSERYMEN   OF   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the  grower 
and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  ard  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to-day  for  valu- 
able catalogue  which  tells  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs  to  illustrate,  and 
describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Lc  cation  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 

336  PAGES.  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Cerebritis  or  "Staggers"  in  Horses. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  says 
that  serious  losses  are  occurring  as  a 
result  of  feeding  wormy,  mouldy  corn, 
either  when  it  is  fed  as  a  grain  ration 
or  when  obtained  by  pasturing  in  the 
stalk  fields,  or  when  fed  upon  the  cut 
corn  fodder. 

The  disease  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  and  its  coverings 
(meninges),  associated  with  a  breaking 
down  of  the  nerve  tissue  of  the  brain. 
It  is  popularly  called  "staggers,"  or 
"mad  staggers,"  because  nf  the  prom- 
inent symptoms  shown. 

Symptoms. — The  symtoms  are  those 
of  a  brain  disease.  The  animal  appears 
blind  and  only  partially  conscious; 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  turn  in  a 
circle  to  the  right  or  left,  and  a  stag- 
gering or  a  straddling  gait.  There  is 
usually  a  trembling  of  the  muscles.  As 
the  disease  progresses  the  animal  be- 
comes delirious  and  easily  excitable. 
In  many  cases  the  animal  will  stand 
with  the  head  or  breast  against  a  wall 
or  manger  and  push.  Animals  will 
often  eat  when  badly  affected,  appar- 
ently from  force  of  habit,  not  because 
they  are  hungry.  In  some  cases  ani- 
mals will  die  in  a  few  hours  after  they 
are  first  noticed  ailing.  Most  of  them 
die  within  a  few  days;  a  few  live  a 
week,  rarely  longer.  In  a  few  cases 
the  spinal  cord  is  diseased,  while  the 
brain  remains  nearly  normal.  In  these 
cases  there  is  inability  to  control  the 
muscles,  or  the  animal  may  be  unusu- 
ally sensitive,  the  least  irritation  of  the 
skin,  even  by  touching  the  animal,  often 
causing  it  to  kick  violently.  Where  the 
spinal  cord  only  is  effected  the  animal 
frequently  recovers.  Laxative  food 
should  be  given,  and  iodide  of  potash  in 
one-drachm  doses  dissolved  in  water 
can  be  given  once  daily  for  three  or 
four  days. 

Mules  are  rarely  affected  by  this  dis- 
ease. 

Treatment.  —  Practically  all  cases, 
where  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, die,  and  all  methods  of  treatment 
so  far  have  proven  of  no  value.  The 
animal  should  be  placed  where  it  will 
be  comfortable,  and  cannot  injure  itself 
or  other  animals,  and  supplied  with 
soft  laxative  food,  such  as  thin  bran 
mashes.  The  only  treatment  for  the 
disease  is  preventive,  by  avoiding  the 
wormy,  mouldy  corn. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  handling 
a  horse  to  avoid  injury,  as  the  animal  is 
irresponsible  and  often  in  a  delirious 
frenzy. 

In  some  cases  horses  do  not  begin  to 
die  for  a  month  after  being  turned  into 
the  stalk  fields,  and  they  may  contract 
the  disease  a  week,  and  in  some  cases 
ten  days,  after  the  mouldy  corn  has 
been  withheld. 

Mouldy  or  wormy  corn  does  not  seem 
to  be  injurious  to  other  animals,  and 
can  be  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs  without 
danger.   

Great  Walnut  Yield.  —  Anaheim 
Gazette:  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  was  held  Monday  to  conclude 
the  season's  business  and  to  declare  a  final 
dividend  to  stockholders.  The  report  of 
Secretary  J.  D.  Wilder  upon  the  season's 
work  shows  a  total  of  1,490,452  pounds  of 
walnuts  were  shipped  from  the  Associa- 
tion warehouse  during  the  year,  making 
seventy-five  carloads.  Of  this  amount 
1,219,007  pounds  were  first  grade  soft 
shell  nuts.  The  next  largest  amount, 
105,120  pounds,  was  of  hard  shell  first 
grade  nuts.  The  total  receipts  of  the  sea- 
son were  $122,930.96,  more  than  double 
that  of  last  year,  and  far  in  excess  of  any- 
thing previously  handled  by  the  Associa- 
tion. The  cost  of  handling  the  seventy- 
five  carloads  was  only  $5894.90,  or  40  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  machinery  promises  to  greatly  re- 
duce the  operating  expenses  for  next  year. 
Prices  for  the  nuts  were  lower  than  last 
year,  because  of  a  heavy  crop,  which  is 
universally  pronounced  the  best,  both  in 
respect  to  quality  and  quantity,  over  har- 
vested in  the  valley.  The  membership  in 
the  Association  includes  197  growers,  who 
control  1400  acres  of  walnuts.  Hundreds 
of  acres  of  new  land  will  be  brought  into 
the  Association  next  year  through  the 
bringing  in  of  new  orchards  which  have 
been  recently  planted. 


CROP 

depends  on 
seeding. 

CAHOON 

Hand  Sower 


has  Stood  the  test  of  time.  For  30  years 
the  Favorite. 

C^VIW'T  BS  BEAT. 
Get  It  at  your  Dealers. 

Goodell  Co.,  38  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.H. 
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A  MILE  A  DAY 

si  ret  rh  and  staple  4- 1  rods  at  a  time  ofler  your 
posts  are  set.   The  ready  boilt 

ELLW00D  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 

is  low  In  price,  Ugh  [O  quality.  Heavily  galva- 
nized.   If  voiir  dealer  hasn't  it  write  to 

AM KK It  A.N  STEEL  A  WIICE  CO., 
Chicago,  >'cwYork,  San  Franilnco.  Dcm  cr. 


SEE  THE  SEED  DROP. 


In  i  :  l  1 1 1  Right  of  the  operator. 
MATTHEWS-lmpro.ed  for  1901 

NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

CsedLy  the  moet  successful  g&nlenrrs, 
'I  bey  do  perfect  work.  Save  time  and 
money.  0[  en  furrow,  drop  seed, 
rover  any  desired  depth,  al«o  marks 
next  row.  Latest  and  best  Cultivating 
Attachments.  Best  msterltl  throughout. 
Sen  t  for  Catalotrue  describing  our  rull  line. 


AMES  PLOW  CO.,  52  Market  St.,  Boston. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


BAWS  DOWN 


With  a  FOLDING  SA  WIN1  Jl  t<  HIKE.  9  CORDS  bj  ONE  BAX  li 
10  hours.  Send  for  FREE  illua.  catalogue  showing  latest  Improve- 
ment, and  testimonials  from  thousands.   First  order  secures  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mart).  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago,  III. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

TJped  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
Jn  U.  B>,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultiymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan- American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
104  pages,  8x11  In.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  offlcefor  book  No.  1. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  Bower., 

815-817  Sansora*  HI.,  San  Francisco,  (at.,  301  2<>4  Front  St., 
Torllaud,  Oretftin,  212  Occidental  An.,  N< utile,  Haah. 


'Moisture 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

oulrtn'tyou  much  rather  own  ft  farm  than  to 
ot  one!    Well.  It  you  will  buy  one  or  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

i  M  urk  drill  Dtj  wviis,  in  ahout  i  wo  gut*!  a«a- 
you  can  make  u.  u<  y  tnougti  t»-  buy  a  farm 
>urown  aod  be  Independent  tbe  rematuder 
of  your  days.  Hundreds  ot  other  mtD  have 
done  this  and  why  not  yon  ?  A  t  any  rule  the 
proposition  la  wortn  looking  Into.  Wi  mail 
catalog,  price  lt*t,         fr  a.    Ask  for  iL 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron.  0. 


DAIRYMEN  ARE  DELIGHTED 

to  meet  those  who  work  for  us.  Cow  keepers  always 
have  i.i  ■  i  -  .  We  start  you  in  business.  You  make 
large  profits.  Fasy  work.  We  furnish  capital.  Send 
I't  -■■:.!  -  for  full  line  of  samples  and  pvticulars.- 

DRAPER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


8HBOOK  on'  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.   l&o  pages,  over 

l<Hi  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.    Huw  to  raise  chickens  suc- 
cessfully, their  care,  diseases  and  rc-inrdies.  T)ia- 
sms  with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  al>mit  Incubator*,  Brooder*  and  thomnph- 
fand  Fowls,  with  ]«wMt  prices   Price  only  IB*, 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Be***,  hveyori.  111. 


FOR  SALE. 

THE  BEST  FRUIT  AND  DAIRY  RANCH  IN 
MENDOCINO  COUNTY,  FOR  $10,000. 

Tools  and  Stock  with  it.    Also  15  acres 

adjoining  Ukiah. 
Address  A.  O.  CARPENTER,  UKIAH. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

6-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    &.  CO., 
16  and  18  Dromm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Educational. 


iVi^  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.  s  .  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Sliver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
WWrlte  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  «*  TYPEWRITING. 

•  Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEOB. 
855  Market  Street  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

MftlL  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  8treet   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLFBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DO  AN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business  I 
Experience, 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO.  CAI. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE, 


8  - 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


805  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R   L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  tor  new  illustrated  60-page 
rue,  Free. 


w  vvnic  Tor  new  111 
V  Catalogu 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  FULTON  ST. ,  one  Mock  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sab  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  V AH  DEE  HAILLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Your  choice  of  over  fifty  studies,  with 

no  extra  tuition. 
Instruction  thorough. 
Rates  the  cheapest. 

Session  all  the  year. 

Best  home  influence. 

Best  of  teachers. 
Occupies  more  room,  with  better  ac- 
commodations, than  any  simi- 
lar school  on  the  coast. 

— AT  THE — 

STOCKTON 

Business  College, 

W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AOENCY  ON 
THB  PACIPIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ri- 
Fiist:    plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  tbe  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  Pan 
Second:  Francisco  may,  whiio  they  so  desire, 

consul!  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  tbe  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  pntented  inven- 
Fourth:  tion  will  appear  in  \hf  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Tress. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  ct-rtitled  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a  e  lor 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparal  on  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  g  ve 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  cr  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  aDd  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents.  Trade-Marks,  etc..  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 


^ECOLLECTIO^S- 

I  6%& 


By  Count  Lehendorff , 
tbe  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  tbe  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  5£x8tt  inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
•  1  postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
g-ard.  Prof.  Wlekson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  i  he  Diwst  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  ot  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

380  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


January  18,  1902. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Grange  Elections. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange,  No.  16  :  Mas- 
ter, M.  S.  Whittaker  ;  Overseer,  John 
Keppel ;  Lecturer,  George  Crane ; 
Steward,  Thomas  Collins ;  Assistant 
Steward,  Charles  Ward ;  Chaplain, 
Rhoda  Herschberger ;  Treasurer,  C. 
Keppel ;  Secretary,  Lena  Clark  ;  Gate 
Keeper,  William  Koch  ;  Pomona,  Leslie 
Talbot ;  Flora,  Grace  Crane ;  Ceres, 
Nellie  Keppel ;  Lady  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, Jennie  Benjamin. 

El  Verano  Grange  :  Master,  Robert 
Howe ;  Overseer,  James  Tate  ;  Stew- 
ard, Ed.  Johansen  ;  Assistant  Steward, 
J.  Potter  ;  Chaplain,  E.  Faithful ;  Lec- 
turer, E.  J.  Dowdall ;  Treasurer,  T. 
Skillman ;  Secretary,  R.  J.  Dowdall ; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Kate  Mur- 
ray ;  Pomona,  E.  O'Connor ;  Flora, 
Mary  McGill ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Gra- 
ham ;  Trustee,  R.  J.  Dowdall. 

Glen  Ellen  Grange  :  Master,  Thomas 
Johnson  ;  Overseer,  C.  A.  Kennedy; 
Lecturer,  Robert  P.  Hill  ;  Steward, 

C.  H.  W.  Brunning ;  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, James  Cowan ;  Chaplain,  M.  A. 
Zane ;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Zane  ;  Secre- 
tary, Charles  J.  Poppe  ;  Gate  Keeper, 
Thomas  Smith  ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Ken- 
nedy; Pomona,  Hilda  Peterson  ;  Flora, 
Agnes  Cowan  ;  Lady  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, Nellie  M.  Bishop. 

Progressive  Grange,  Healdsburg  : 
Master,   George  Farmer ;  Overseer, 

D.  P.  Cullum  ;  Lecturer,  J.  D.  Silvia  ; 
Steward,  D.  P.  Cullum  ;  Assistant 
Steward,  G.  H.  Brigham  ;  Gate  Keeper, 
I.  W.  Beery;  Chaplain,  Martha  J.  Wat- 
son ;  Treasurer,  Susan  Swaysgood  ; 
Secretary,  Ema  L.  Brigham  ;  Pomona, 
Carrie  G.  Cullum  ;  Flora,  Lillian  Goode  ; 
Ceres,  Ella  Swanson  ;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Frances  Goode. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange  :  Master,  Earl 
Higby;  Overseer,  M.  Townsend  ;  Lec- 
turer, Mrs.  Mary  Gregory;  Steward, 
J.  H.  Newman  ;  Assistant  Steward, 
James  Ellis  ;  Chaplain,  Miss  Lida  Coul- 
ter ;  Treasurer,  John  Strong ;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Fannie  Gamble  ;  Gate 
Keeper,  J.  D.  Silva ;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Viola  Rickett  ;  Flora,  Miss  Ethel 
Smith  ;  Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Silva  ;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Green  ; 
Organist,  Miss  Grace  Trowbridge ; 
Trustee,  Harvey  Gregory. 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.; 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1901. 

890,127.— Telephone  F.W.Alston  S.  F. 
690,005.— Preparing  Prunes— Anderson  &  Swink, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
690,224.— Dental  Appliance— H.  C.  Bagby,  Santa 

Maria,  Cal. 

690,359  —DRILLING  Bit— A.  B.  Burt,  Redlands,  Cal. 
689.013.— Cork  for  Bottle  —  D.  Chambers,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

690,100.— Fluid  Compression— A.  E.  Chodzko,  S.  F. 
690,021.— Terret—F.  H.  EllPrs,  S  F 
690,144.— Sad  IRON— C.  F.  Grubbs,  Portlana,  Or. 
689,874.— Book  Binding— F  Hager,  Portland,  Or. 
690,2^8.— Extracting  Gold  —  W.  F.  Heathman, 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
690,304  — Stop  Mechanism— F.  T.  Lellicb,  S  F. 
690,305.— Sewing  Machine— F.  T.  LelUch,  S.  F. 
690,067  —Plow— A.  F.  Maulhardt,  Montalvo,  Cal. 
690,310  — Coffee  Pot-J.  A.  McBride.  Elko,  Nev. 
690,177.— Loom  Shuttle— J.  H.  Northrop,  Tustin, 

Cal. 

690,078.— Pressure  Regulator— P.  H.  Reardon, 
S.  F. 

690,375 —Agitating  Macbine-G.  Rubsch,  Jr.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

690,081.— Sliding  Doors  —  D  Schuyler,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

690,888.— Harrow— J.  Smith,  Tekoa.  Wash. 
690,204.— Ladder  —  Strauss  &  Johnson,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

690,085.— Tooth  Crowns— J  F.  Twist.  S.  F. 
690,089  —Unloading  Apparatus-G.  P.  Wetmore, 
S  F. 

35,499.— Design— A.  Heunisch,  S.  F. 

35,518.— Design— A.  W.  Miller,  Riverside,  Cal. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  .and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Harness  Terrets.— No.  690,021.  Dee.  31,  1901. 
F.  H.  Eilers,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  object  of 
this  Invention  is  to  improve  the  terret  or  ring 
which  is  attached  to  the  pad  or  saddle  of  harness 
through  which  the  driving  reins  pass,  so  that  the 
rein  can  be  easily  introduced  or  removed  at  any 
part  of  its  length  without  the  necessity  of  pulling 
tbe  ends  through.  The  terret  has  a  portion  of  its 

Seciphery  cut  away  provided  with  sockets,  and 
alls  with  spring  pressure  behind  them  normally 


Kendal  Spavin  Cure 


READ  WHAT  THIS  MAN  HAS  TO  SAY. 

Ft.  Grant,  Arizona,  Apr.  10th,  1900. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  info: 
you  that  your  Kendall's  Spavin  cure  lathe  beet  liniment,  I  hi 


inthaworld.    I  have  been  a  Farrier  In  the  United  States  A 
14  years,  and  have  never  useu  anything  to  equal  it.   I  had 
with  hip  joint  lameness,  a  spavin,  Bwelled  glr 
lameness.    I  used  two  bottles  of  vour  Spavin  C 
sonnd  and  well.   Yours  respectfully,  SILAS  JOHNSON,  Farrier. 


There  is  no  use  taking  chances  on  a  lump.  You 
can  never  tell  what  it  may  develop.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  "Kendall's"  on  hand  you  are  safe  from 
Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curb  and  all  forms 
of  Lameness.  The  U.  S.  Army  knows  good  things 
and  buys  only  the  best. 

On  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  $1; 
six  bottles  for  $5.  TJnequaled  lini- 
ment for  family  use.  Book  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  mailed 
free.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


y  for 
horse 
da  and  shoulder 
nd  th. 


close  the  opening.  If  the  edge  of  the  rein  is 
pressed  against  the  balls  they  will  separate  and 
allow  the  rein  lo  pass  in  or  out,  but  the  pitch  of 
the  edges  of  the  opening  is  such  that  the  rein  will 
not  come  out  of  its  own  action. 

Apparatus  for  [Preparing  Prunes. —No. 
690,005.  Dec.  31,1901.  W.  C  Anderson  and  J.  L. 
Swink  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  Assignor  to  Anderson 
Prune  Dipper  Co.  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  This  in- 
vention is  designed  to  prepare  dried  prunes  and 
like  fruits  by  subjecting  them  to  steam  or  hot 
water.  It  consists  of  two  horizontally  journaled 
concentric  cylinders  with  an  intermediate  spiral 
conducting  blade,  means  for  admitting  the  ma- 
terial to  one  end  and  discharging  it  at  the  oppo- 
site end.  These  cylinders  are  journaled  in  a  suit- 
able containing  tank,  so  that  the  fruit  in  passing 
through  them  may  be  submerged  in  the  water  or 
subjected  to  steam  if  desired.  The  discharge  end 
has  radial  divisions,  and  there  is  a  receiving  cone 
with  ribs  upon  its  surface  which  delivers  the  fruit 
from  the  end  of  the  apparatus.  The  buckets  are 
fixed  on  the  outer  head  of  the  cylinder  projecting 
to  var  able  distances,  so  that  the  fruit  is  evenly 
and  gradually  discharged  as  the  cylinders  rotate. 

Bottle  Cork.— No.  690,(13.  Dec.  31,  1901.  D. 
Chambers,  San  Jose,  Cal.  One-half  assigned  to 
S.  Chambers  and  B  F.  Kent  of  same  place.  The 
stopple  may  be  made  of  cork  or  ary  suitable  ma 
terial  and  has  parallel  holes  extending  through  it 
and  a  recess  in  the  top.  A  wire  staple  passes 
through  these  holes  and  i hrough  a  washer  in  the 
interior,  which  washer  presses  against  the  bottom 
of  the  cork  when  the  loop  of  the  wire  made  ex- 
terior to  the  cork  is  pul  ed  upon.  This  loop  may 
be  normally  concealed  within  the  central  recess  in 
the  top  of  the  cork. 

Vessel  Unloading  Apparatus.— No.  690,089. 
Dec.  31,  1901.  G.  P.  Wetmore,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
This  device  is  designed  lo  unload  barges  or 
vessels.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  compartments 
having  discharge  chutes  with  controlling  gates 
and  an  endless  traveling  carrier  located  beneath 
these  compartments  and  near  the  bottom  of  the 
hull  of  the  vessel.  Either  of  tbe  compartments 
may  be  discharged  by  means  of  a  gate  and  the 
carrier  will  transfer  the  material  to  the  end  of  the 
vessel  while  it  is  raised  by  an  elevator  and  de- 
livered upon  the  wharf  or  any  other  desired  point. 

Apparatus  for  Forming  Seamless  Tooth 
Crowns  — No.  690,085.  Deo.  31,  1901.  J.  F.  Twist, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  invention  is  designed 
for  the  formation  of  seamless  tooth  crowns  from 
caps  of  thin  metal,  such  as  gold.  It  consists  of 
an  interior  die  having  the  shape  of  both  the  cusp 
and  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  crown  upon  which 
the  crown  is  fitted  and  an  exterior  two-part  die  of 
tbe  same  shape  within  which  the  interior  member 
and  tooth  crown  are  placf  d.  In  conjunction  with 
this  is  a  mechanism  by  which  the  two  parts  are 
braced  together  and  the  crown  is  shaped  to  con- 
form therewith. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  SONNTAG, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
AGENTS, 

624  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Have  FARMS,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  AND  STOCK 
RANCHES  AND  CITY  PROPERTY 

FOR    SALE    AND  EXCHANGE. 
Farms  to  Rent,  Loins  Negotiated,  Rents  Col- 
lected and  Large  Tracts  Subdivided,  and  a 
Oeneral  Commission  Business  Done. 

Send  for  Our  Latest  Catalogue. 

HALE  TRACT  SCBDIVI8I '  i  N.  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Tracts  from  10  acres  up,  in  price  from  $30  per  acre 

to  $100;  -2Y,  miles  from  Mt.  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Also  highly  improved  farms  in  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Alameda  and  other  counties  on  easy  payments. 

Bovee,  Toy  &  Sonntag,  624  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  cal. 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on. 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  Is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  vou  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire  straiprht  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue,  ltis  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box   IC,  Oulncy,  III*. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.      Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  "Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  lot  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


for  REAL  ESTATE 


IjflSlI    no  matter  wliere  it  is.     Send  de- 

^m  wm  w  Bcription  and  cash  price  and  Ret  my 

wonderfully  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRAN- 
DER.  North  American  lildg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Money  in  Oil-Don' t  Buy  Stocks. 

Our  co-operative  plan  safe  and  good.  Every 
dollar  secured  by  U.  S.  Deeds.  Easy  Install- 
ments. Large  Profits.  PLAN  FREE.  B.  GKTA 
CO.,  Woodland,  Calif. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  in 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be 
sides  treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives 2. 
condensed  h'  story  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5VJx7(4  inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  81.  postpaid.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo. ,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


330  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Corn 

removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  ap- 
plied, must  furnish 
enough  Potash,  or  the 
lp.nd  will  lose  its  pro- 
ducing power. 

Read  carefully  our  books 
on  crops — sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Soiem  Pacific. 

SHORT  LINE 


-FROM  THB- 


EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 

FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 

Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  o 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


e.  o.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3K-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 


Address  PACIFIC  RU 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


By  Willis  P.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
,  ment.  Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sbarpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engraviDgs  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  Bound  in 
full  cloth  Size,  53£x 
v.i  in.  *1,  postpaid. 
RAL  PRESS,  33J  Market 
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VEHICLES 


ARE 


ALL 


RIGHT 


( 


THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  DEERE  GOODS  FOR  YOU. 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  MAKE  YOUR  CONTRACT. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY. 


YOU  HAVE  OBSERVED 


THAT  THE 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow 

IS  EXTENSIVELY  USED  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

UP-TO-DATE  FARMERS 

WILL  TELL  YOU  THERE  ARE  NONE  BETTER. 


Star  Gopher  Trap. 


The  Only  Easy  Gopher 
Trap  to  Set. 

GUARANTEED    TO  CATCH 
HIM  WITHOUT  FAIL. 

Yonr  dealer  can  sopply  yon  at  S3. 00 
per  dozen.  Jf  not,  send  to  ns. 

CONSOLIDATED  GOPHER  TRAP  CO., 

113  DATI8  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

The?  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
fonnei'ted  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  nFG.  CO., 

9-17  8tevenaon  St  .  SAN  FRANOI800,  CAL. 


|  At  Home 
?  and  Abroad, 


THE  OLIVER 


Is  the  Standard  5 
of  Excellence.  2 


TWO  IN  ONE 


DISK  AND 
SHOE  DRILL. 


4-4- 

THE  KENTUCKY  Interchangeable  UrlllfltsaJIcropsandsolls.  Do  you  need  both 
==3aSnotMuiil  Dial  In  1  III     Here  it  Is— all  in  one  machine,  at  one  cost.    The  lM»k  attachment 
has  the  New  Kentucky  df*k  bearing,  absolutely  dirt  proof.    Wearing  surface  chilled, 
causing  bearing  to  wear  as  l«-ng  as  the  disk.   Simple  as  a  plow  point.   Only  2  In.  wide,  al- 
lowing clearance  to  pennitall  clods  and  obstructions  to  pass  easily  between.  The  Detach- 
able Heel  Shoe  is  known  as  t  he  greatest  improvement  In  Shoe  Drill  manufacture  ever  devised. 
"  t  can  be  sharpened  at  almost  no  cost,  or  a  new  one  can  be  put  on 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  sharpening  the  old  st vie  shoe.   The  New 
Kentucky  drill  can  be  changed  to  either  style  In  a  few  moments. 
Den't  spend  your  money  for  two  drills.     We  save  you  just  half  by 
making  two  machines  in  one.   Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Brennan  6i  Co..  S.  W.  AgrlcvilturoJ  Works, 
Dept.  P.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Shipped  from  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


AVOID  IMITATIONS. 


SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE  TO- 


0L1YER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  < 


BUFFALO    PinS   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  In  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    "VOU  R    DEALER    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BBNICIA,  SACRAMBNTO,  LOS  ANOBLES. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII.    No.  4. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  TEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


How  Things  Grow  in  Fresno  County. 

The  riotous  growth  of  vegetation  upon  the  rich 
soil  and  with  the  favoring  temperatures  of  the  great 
interior  valley  of  California,  when  ample  moisture  is 
available,  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  comment  in 
these  columns.  We  delight  in  it  and  are  proud  of  it 
and  enjoy  summoning  the  camera  to  the  witness 
stand  whenever  possible  to"  submit  new  evidence  to 
our  readers.  This  time  the  views  are  in  Fresno 
county  and  they  are  furnished  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  by  an  old  subscriber,  Mr.  Thomas  Yost  of 
Kings  River,  who  graduated  from  a  successful  busi- 
ness career  into  farming,  and  is  doing  good  things  in 
farming  because  he  has  carried  business  spirit  and 
methods  into  it,  and  because,  we  speak  it  modestly, 
he  has  always  reinforced  his  own  thought  and  obser- 
vation with  diligent  reading  of  our  columns.  Having 
known  this  for  years  of  Mr.  Yost  we  take  particular 
pleasure  in  publishing  Mr.  Yost's  experiences  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  We  shall  soon  have  a  picture 
and  description  of  his  new  small-scale  lemon  house, 
but  this  time  give  glimpses  of  things  he  grows.  The 
first  picture  shows  Mr.  Yost  in  his  horticultural 
dress  suit  trying  to  reach  half  way  up  a  stalk  of 
Kafir  corn.  He  is  not  very  likely  to  succeed  because 
he  is  only  of  medium  stature  and  the  corn  is  18  feet 
high.  Mr.  Yost  has  been  trying  experiments  with 
growing  crops  between  the  rows  in  his  four-year-old 
oraDge  orchard.  First  he  grew  three  rows  of  corn 
or  potatoes  between  the  tree  rows  until  the  trees 
were  four  years  old  and  saw  no  injurious  effects. 
Then  he  tried  Kafir  corn  with  the  result  shown  in 
the  picture.  Some  of  the  stalks  were  18  feet  high 
and  in  some  cases  the  plants  stooled  so  freely  that 
there  were  ten  tall  stalks  from  a  single  seed.  The 
orange  orchard  went  out  of  sight  among  the  Kafirs. 
But  this  was  not  the  worse  of  it,  for  Mr.  Yost  found 
that  such  tall  plants  make  tremendous  roots  in  his 
rich  mellow  soil,  and  when  he  started  in  to  get  the 
orchard  cleared  it  required  two  good  horses  to  snake 
out  a  single  hill  of  stubble,  and  a  specially  constructed 


A  Crop  of  Citron  Melons  in  Kings  River  Country. 


lifting  plow  was  used  at  that.  One  season  of  Kafir 
corn  was  enough  for  Mr.  Yost.  He  has  brought  his 
fine  four-year-old  orange  trees  into  sight  again  and 
he  does  not  propose  to  grow  any  more  such  tall  grass 
in  the  orchard  even  though  it  does  make  excellent  pig 
feed. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  trouble  Mr.  Yost  has  had 
with  nature's  profusion.  By  an  accident  such  as  will 
happen  on  all  well-regulated  farms,  the  intelligent 
hired  man  helped  himself  to  pie-melon  seed  in  the 
seed-room  and  the  plat  which  was  set  apart  for 
watermelons  brought  forth  what  the  picture  shows. 


Four  Year  Old  Orange  Tree  and  Kafir  Corn  of  Mr.  Thomas  Yost,  Kings  River,  Cal. 


It  is  not  exactly  pie  melon,  but  rather  citron  melon, 
but  one  is  about  as  far  from  a  watermelon  as  the 
other.  The  hills  were  put  20  feet  apart,  but  the 
prolific  vegetable  covered  the  ground  with  vines  and 
berries  just  the  same.  No  estimate  is  made  of  total 
weight  of  the  crop,  but  there  were  more  than  Mr. 
Yost  had  any  use  for,  although  he  fed  them  to  their 
full  consuming  capacity  to  his  horses,  cows  and 
chickens  and  boiled  them  for  his  hogs,  until  he  has 
had  to  tell  his  neighbors  to  help  themselves  so  as 
to  get  the  ground  cleared  up  before  spring.  The 
result  was  that  last  week  the  fruit  was  being  drawn 
away  in  four-horse  wagonloads  to  delight  the  stock 
of  the  neighborhood.  Those  who  live  in  rather  ther- 
mal regions  like  that  of  Mr.  Yost's  could  take  a  hint 
for  early  winter  feed  when  other  things  are  scarce 
by  getting  a  supply  of  these  prolific  pie  melons  along 
with  the  squashes,  beets,  etc.,  which  should  be 
summer-planted  whenever  moist  land  is  available  to 
fill  the  winter  shortage  in  the  feed  lot. 

In  his  last  report  to  the  supervisors,  Mr.  N.  W. 
Motheral,  horticultural  commissioner,  says  of  the 
pear  blight  in  Kings  county  that,  while  they  have 
pear  blight  all  over  the  State,  the  rich  land  and  irri- 
gation in  his  district  keep  the  pear  trees  tender  and 
growing  all  the  year — the  stage  in  which  they  are 
the  most  susceptible  to  disease.  Mr.  Motheral  has 
discovered  that  Duchess  and  Kieffer  varieties  are 
almost  immune,  and  he  thinks  if  we  would  get  our 
stock  from  Japan  or  China,  and  graft  these  varieties 
into  that  stock  and  then  graft  a  second  time,  the 
Bartlett  into  this  as  stock,  we  would  increase  the 
power  of  resistance.  This  is  at  least  worth  the  ex- 
periment, although,  as  we  understand  it,  these 
Asiatic  varieties  have  not  proved  so  free  from  the 
disease  as  was  held  at  one  time. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  fruits  in  Germany  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  According  to  official 
statistics,  the  importation  of  apples  in  1899  amounted 
to  over  $10,000,000;  pears,  about  $2,500,000;  cher- 
ries, $430,000;  plums  and  "  stone  fruits,"  $2,800,000; 
and  berries  and  other  fruits,  over  $500,000— making 
a  total  of  $16,430,000.  The  largest  shipments  of 
fresh  fruits  come  from  Austria-Hungary,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy  and  America. 
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The  Week. 

The  chief  event  of  the  week  is  the  return  of  the 
rains  and  a  certain  amount  of  precipitation  has 
brightened  things  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  January  often  removes  the  cause  of  ap- 
prehension. It  is  still  early  in  most  parts  of  the 
State  for  the  most  gratifying  results  of  rainfall,  and 
the  receipts  this  week,  though  not  large  in  them- 
selves, are  having  a  very  satisfactory  effect  through 
what  they  may  portend. 

Wheat  is  firmer  and  slightly  advanced.  There  has 
been  an  active  outward  movement,  six  cargoes  hav- 
ing cleared  and  three  of  them  in  one  day.  The  total 
amount  is  21,300  tons  and  the  value  $462,300.  Ocean 
freights  are  barely  steady;  two  more  ships  have  come 
in  under  charter  at  rates  considerably  above  the 
rates  they  could  now  command.  The  flour  exports 
this  week  are  the  heaviest  on  record  :  a  total  of 
130,380  barrels,  with  over  100,000  barrels  from  Cali- 
fornia mills,  practically  all  going  to  China.  Barley  is 
the  same  as  last  week— steady  and  firm.  The  rail- 
road concedes  to-day  a  reduction  of  $10  per  ton  on 
carriage  to  all  eastern  points.  Oats  and  corn  are 
unchanged;  buckwheat  is  weaker.  Beans  are  steady 
and  stiffly  held  on  the  outlook,  though  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  still  weak.  Bran  is  easier  but  unchanged, 
and  so  is  hay.  Beef  lacks  strength,  but  motton  is 
steady  and  hogs  unchanged,  though  increasing  East- 
ern and  domestic  receipts  favor  lower  prophoecies. 
Butter  is  selling  well,  is  firm  at  going  rates  and  is 
clearing  up  currently.  Cheese  is  unchanged.  Eggs 
are  another  step  down  and  are  being  pushed  down 
hard,  in  hope  of  reaching  a  range  in  favor  of  specula- 
tion. Poultry  is  slow  and  generally  lower,  not  that 
the  local  and  Eastern  receipts  are  excessive, 
but  retailers  seem  to  find  a  slack  demand  at 
present.  Potatoes  are  strongly  held,  but  are 
not  moving  freely,  as  buyers  are  reticent.  Onions 
are  steady  for  choice.  Apples  are  in  moderate  sup- 
ply and  fair  demand  for  choice  at  old  figures,  medium 
and  low  grades  being  rather  slow.  Oranges  are 
easier  with  larger  receipts.  Lemons  and  limes  are 
unchanged.  All  cured  fruits  are  in  fair  condition; 
there  has  been  a  special  call  this  week  for  dried 
peaches.  Raisins  are  reported  out  of  growers  hands. 
Nut  prices  are  unchanged.  Honey  has  a  tendency  to 
firmness.  There  is  some  inquiry  for  hops,  but  buyers 
do  not  have  very  high  prices;  they  seem  to  want  hops 
only  at  low  figures.    Wool  is  firm;  scourers  are  run- 


ning on  old  stock  and  sending  their  product  East  by 
water;  otherwise  the  market  is  about  empty  of  wool. 

As  shown  by  the  statements  upon  another  page  of 
this  issue,  the  effort  to  secure  a  strong  co-operative 
organization  of  California  grain  growers  is  now  being 
pushed  with  much  vigor  and  very  encouraging  re- 
sults are  being  reported.  The  case  on  the  grower's 
side  is  very  strong.  He  is  trying  to  grow  grain  at 
prices  which  are  often  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  growing  of  grain,  in  view  of  the  large  world's 
supply  and  the  competition  of  new  supply  countries, 
is  a  close  business  anyway,  but  still,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  California's  cheapened  processes,  there 
would  be  a  fair  income  in  it  if  the  growers  could 
get  what  the  grain  is  really  worth.  Instead  of 
that  the  trade  is  in  such  shape  that  the  crop 
yields  profits  to  every  sort  of  intermediary  but 
none  to  the  grower.  The  present  movement  is  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  crop  from  the  field  to 
the  foreign  port  and  to  clear  its  pathway  of  the  ab- 
sorbing obstructions  which  now  exist.  It  is  a  very 
necessary  thing  to  do  and  it  should  appeal  to  all  who 
own  wheat  lands  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  live  by  leasing  them.  We  can  but  urge  our  read- 
ers in  all  localities  where  meetings  are  called  to 
attend  them,  hear  the  statement  of  the  case  and 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  practicability  and  prom- 
ise of  the  propositions  which  are  now  being  made  by 
those  who  are  promoting  the  proposed  organization. 

The  supporters  of  the  old  Grout  bill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  oleomargarine  trade  seem  to  be  having 
it  all  their  own  way  at  Washington.  Last  week  we 
stated  that  the  Tawney-Grout  bill,  so  called,  was 
being  scouted  by  the  old  leaders  and  the  straight 
Grout  proposition  was  showing  great  strength. 
It  rather  looks  as  though  those  who  proposed 
the  new  bill  which  is  so  kind  to  uncolored 
oleomargarine  have  no  dairy  backing,  and  one  is 
led  |to  suspect  that  their  activity  in  pushing  the 
revised  measure  was  not  altogether  in  the  dairy  in- 
terest. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  double  head  should 
have  been  given  to  the  affair,  for  we  see  that  some 
farmers'  organizations  are  passing  resolutions  ap- 
proving the  Tawney-Grout  bill,  when  they  certainly 
want  the  strongest  kind  of  an  enactment  in  favor  of 
the  legitimate  product.  As  we  have  said,  we  re- 
ceived the  boldest  impeachment  of  the  Tawney- 
Grout  measure,  and  its  own  propaganda  seems  to  be 
silent  under  the  arraignment.  Evidently  the  pure 
grouting  is  what  the  situation  needs. 

A  very  good  tribute  to  the  climate  of  California  is 
indirectly  conveyed  in  a  consular  letter  from  Ger- 
many, which  describes  how  beet  pulp  is  dried  in  Ger- 
many by  the  use  of  direct  fire  heat  and  by  the  use  of 
steam  in  order  to  make  it  imperishable  and  trans- 
portable for  stock-feeding  purposes.  The  pulp  is  put 
through  a  hydraulic  press  which  reduces  its  90%  of 
water  to  less  than  5%,  and  the  cake  resulting  is  then 
comminuted  and  dried  by  fire  or  steam.  If  this 
is  necessary  to  do  at  all  in  this  State,  and 
if  the  silo  will  not  serve  alone  for  storing  beet  pulp, 
we  certainly  can  dry  the  pulp  by  the  same  sun 
which  gives  us  dried  fruits  in  such  perfection. 
We  have  to  advance  considerably  before  beet 
pulp  receives  the  same  consideration  here  as  it  does 
in  Europe  for  stock  feeding,  but  when  that  does 
come  we  shall  not  need  fire  or  steam  processes  for 
the  handling  of  the  refuse  product  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories. 

The  old  canard  that  artificial  honey  is  made  in 
California,  the  comb  being  properly  fashioned,  filled 
with  glucose,  and  then  capped  bee-fashion,  has  re- 
cently been  revived  in  the  Eastern  papers.  It  is 
almost  too  silly  to  deny,  but  still  some  may  be  so 
unskilled  in  the  nature  of  bee  things  that  they 
would  believe  it.  The  fact  is  that  there  has  never 
been  a  pound  of  this  sort  of  product  made  any- 
where. It  is  probably  impossible  to  make  a  pound 
of  it  by  the  most  elaborate  machinery  or  by 
the  most  refined  hand  work.  |The  bee  has  a 
trade-mark  upon  this  product  which  cannot  be 
infringed.  But  even  if  it  could  be  done  there  could 
not  be  any  motive  whatever,  for  the  product  would 
cost  many  times  thel  price  of  honest  bee  work.  The 
report  was  that  a  carload  of  this  bogus  comb  honey 
went  from  California  to  Chicago.  It  is  simply  a 
falsehood  whose  proper  synonym  only  requires  three 
letters. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Grafting  Pear  Trees  Affected  With  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  it  do  to  cut  off  pear  trees 
and  graft  now,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  sap  flow  ? 
Is  it  better  to  graft  a  foot  above  the  ground  or  re- 
move the  earth  and  graft  into  the  root  ?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  graft  into  stumps  affected  with  pear  blight  ? 
This  pear  blight  puzzles  me  ;  I  read  nothing  but  con- 
jectures, and  experts  disagree. — Reader. 

It  is  safe  to  graft  even  as  early  as  this  if  the  wax- 
ing is  well  done,  and  it  is  common  practice  in  large 
orchards  not  to  wait  for  the  sap  flow,  but  to  graft  all 
through  the  winter.  There  is  usually  sap  movement 
enough  in  the  California  winter  to  maintain  the  life  in 
the  scion.  It  is  better  to  graft  into  the  trunk  than 
to  graft  into  the  root,  because  working  into  old  roots 
is  less  apt  to  make  satisfactory  union.  Part  of  the 
old  root  will  decay  and  when  the  stress  of  wind  comes 
the  tree  is  apt  to  blow  over.  We  would  rather  re- 
plant with  healthy,  young  trees  than  to  work  in  old 
roots. 

It  seems  to  us  also  hopeless  to  graft  into  a 
trunk  which  has  been  hurt  by  pear  blight,  unless  you 
can  get  below  the  blighted  bark.  There  would  be 
very  little  future  for  the  graft  put  into  unhealthy 
tissue.  You  might  graft  into  the  trunk  wherever 
healthy  wood  can  be  found,  or  graft  into  the  root 
where  the  disease  extends  very  low  down.  This 
would  be  the  best  thing  you  could  do  in  the  way  of 
grafting,  although  we  really  believe  that  trees  badly 
affected  are  not  worthy  of  grafting  at  all. 

There  is  reason  why  we  should  be  in  doubt  as  to 
proper  procedure  with  this  pear  blight.  It  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  appeared  in  California,  and  only 
very  recently  that  such  injury  has  been  occasioned  as 
is  reported  from  some  pears  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. Evidently  the  disease  is  more  virulent  and 
rapid  in  this  State  than  in  the  East.  It  is  also  more 
apt  to  strike  the  main  branches  and  the  trunk  in 
this  State  than  elsewhere.  This,  of  course,  makes  it 
less  satisfactory  to  graft  here  than  in  States  where 
the  disease  is  mainly  confined  to  the  smaller  branches 
and  there  is  good,  healthy  wood  to  work  in.  We 
shall  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  this  disease  and 
wait  for  more  experience  to  fully  demonstrate  what 
now  seems  so  perplexing. 

Revival  of  Alfalfa. 

To  tbe  Editor: — I  have  on  my  new  ranch  about 
ten  acres  of  alfalfa  which  has  been  neglected  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  I  would  like  some  advice  about  get- 
ting a  better  stand.  At  present  there  is  an  average 
of  one  plant  to  every  14  inches.  Would  it  be  better 
to  pulverize  and  resow,  thus  keeping  the  old  plants, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  plow  tbe  whole  thing  up  and 
plant  new  in  the  spring  ?  I  am  a  little  green  on 
alfalfa,  but  have  killed  the  gophers,  and  think  with  a 
little  advice  from  you  will  be  on  the  road  to  success. 
— H.  O.,  Jr.,  St.  Helena. 

We  should  see  first  what  we  could  do  in  the  way  of 
improvement  before  breaking  up  and  resowing.  If 
you  have  killed  the  gophers  you  have  taken  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  restoration.  The  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  start  in  after  the  heavy  winter  rains  are 
over,  say  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or  March  in 
your  section,  and  give  the  alfalfa  a  good  disking, 
using  sharp  disks  set  at  as  great  an  angle  as  possi- 
ble. A  good  disk  harrow  with  16-inch  disks  is  suita- 
ble for  this  work.  After  disking  one  way  cross-disk 
the  patch.  This  should  give  a  very  thorough  pulver- 
izing of  the  surface  and  will  not  hurt  the  alfalfa 
stools.  After  such  treatment  good  growth  starts 
and  the  side  shoots  will  give  you  a  good  stand.  If  it 
seems  rather  scant  of  plants  you  can  scatter  a  little 
seed  before  the  cross-disking.  As  the  disks  are  set 
wide  the  penetration  is  slight  and  the  seed  not  likely 
to  be  covered  too  deeply.  If  you  wish  to  combine 
seeding  with  disking  the  whole  operation  should  be 
done  later  than  we  have  mentioned  if  the  alfalfa  is  in 
a  low,  frosty  place. 

Testing  Soils. 

To  the  Editor  : — Have  you  a  book  on  the  testing 
of  soils  or  can  you  tell  where  I  can  get  one  ? — New 
Subscriber,  Rocklin. 

There  are  descriptive  books  on  soils  like  that  by 
Prof.  King  of  Wisconsin  which  yields  much  valuable 
and  interesting  information  concerning  the  origin  and 
nature  of  soils.  We  can  send  that  for  75  cents. 
Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  University  of  California  now  has 
in  preparation  a  more  detailed  work,  which  we  hope 
will  be  published  soon.    There  are  also  books  on 
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chemical  analysis  of  soils,  but  they  are  only  useful  as 
desk  books  for  teachers  and  students  in  agricultural 
chemistry.  Testing  soils,  or  ascertaining  the  chem- 
ical composition  thereof,  cannot  be  popularized.  It 
is  too  elaborate  to  be  attempted  except  by  those  who 
have  pursued  advanced  chemical  studies  and  have 
the  advantages  of  fully  equipped  laboratories.  No 
other  one,  then,  can  test  soils  in  this  way.  The  only 
popular  test  of  a  soil  is  to  observe  the  natural  vege- 
tation which  it  supports  or  to  try  to  grow  something 
on  it. 

Treatment  of  Old  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  some  very  old  Mission 
vines  on  which  the  bark  has  become  very  long  and 
thick.  I  intend  to  spray  them  with  Bordeaux.  Would 
it  do  any  harm  to  take  off  this  outer  bark  before 
spraying  ?  My  reason  for  spraying  is  that  they  are 
not  quite  as  strong  as  they  were.  I  also  intend  to 
fertilize  them  with  stable  manure.  Is  this  right  ? — 
Vine  Grower. 

There  would  be  no  harm  in  removing  some  of  the 
old  loose  bark  on  the  vine  stumps,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  pay  for  the  expense.  It  would, 
however,  of  course,  facilitate  the  approach  of  the 
Bordeaux  to  any  resting  spores  that  there  might  be 
in  this  scaley  bark,  and,  to  that  extent,  might  be 
worth  the  effort;  but  we  would  be  very  careful  about 
removing  too  much,  because  it  would  render  the  in- 
ner bark  liable  to  sunburn,  and  in  this  way  the  vine 
might  be  seriously  injured.  The  outer  bark  is  to  a 
certain  extent  protective,  and  we  should  not  inter- 
fere with  it  except  for  very  clear  advantage.  The 
invigorating  action  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  be- 
lieved to  be  exerted  by  its  contact  with  the  leaves, 
although  it  undoubtedly  has  an  effect  also  upon  the 
bark  by  killing  all  fungus  growth  upon  it  when  such 
exists. 

The  application  of  stable  manure  would  be  desir- 
able in  invigorating  the  vines,  but  one  has  to  be  very 
careful,  if  growing  grapes  for  high  class  wines,  about 
the  application  of  stable  manure,  because  it  is  apt  to 
act  injuriously  upon  the  flavor.  If  you  are  growing 
table  grapes,  in  which  size  and  appearance  are  the 
main  points,  this  difficulty  would  not  arise,  and  for 
common  wines  we  doubt  if  objection  would  be  made. 
Irrespective  of  these  considerations,  we  would  cer- 
tainly manure  the  vineyard  well  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  fresh  vigor  to  the  growth,  if  such  was  needed. 

Fertilizers  on  the  Ground  Surface. 

To  the  Editor  : — How  long  can  nitrate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  potash  and  Thomas'  phosphate  lay  upon 
ground  without  losing  fertilizing  qualities  before 
plowing  under,  either  on  bare  ground  or  in  weeds  ? — 
Subscriber,  Berryessa. 

None  of  them  are  liable  to  loss  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash 
are  liable  to  loss  by  heavy  rains  which  may  cause 
movement  of  water  over  the  surface,  for  as  they  are 
readily  soluble  they  will  go  with  the  water.  Nitrate 
of  soda  is  also  liable  to  loss  by  leaching  through  the 
soil  with  the  water  which  escapes  that  way,  but  the 
potash,  though  dissolved  in  water,  does  not  pass  out 
to  any  extent  in  the  drainage  because  it  combines 
with  other  matters  in  the  soil.  Thomas'  phosphate 
powder  is  not  appreciably  affected  because  it  is  very 
slow  in  dissolving.  How  long  any  or  all  of  these  can 
lie  unhurt  upon  the  surface  depends  upon  the  action 
of  water  (and  this  upon  the  rainfall)  upon  the  lay  of 
the  land  and  upon  the  coarseness  of  the  soil.  It  is 
not  safe  to  expose  the  nitrate  of  soda  to  such  dangers 
nor  to  plow  it  in  too  early  where  rainfall  is  heavy; 
the  other  substances  not  being  subject  to  such  losses, 
are  not  materially  affected  by  delay  in  plowing. 

Leaf  Spot  Fungus  on  Navel  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — Among  a  number  of  the  ten-year- 
old  Navel  orange  trees  growing  about  tbe  house,  all 
of  which  are  well  laden  with  fruit,  is  one  afflicted  with 
a  blight,  for -the  eradication  of  which  I  will  be  glad  if 
you  prescribe  a  remedy.  Sample  leaves  are  here- 
with enclosed  for  your  inspection.  The  fruit  on  this 
particular  tree  is  greener  than  that  upon  the  other 
trees,  but  of  equal  or  greater  size. — Reader,  Solano 
county. 

The  orange  leaves  show  the  presence  of  the  fungus 
known  as  Sphoerella  gibelliana.  This  is  one  of  the 
leaf  spot  fungi  working  something  as  does  the  shot- 
hole  fungus  of  the  apricot,  and  must  be  checked  if  it 
should  show  a  tendency  to  become  abundant,  because 
the  tree  can  not  perform  its  proper  duty  with  leaves 
affected  in  this  way.    It  is,  perhaps,  too  late  to  do 


anything  for  it  this  year,  but  as  soon  as  the  trouble 
can  be  seen  to  begin  by  close  examination  of  the 
younger  leaves  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  an 
application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  of  the  ammo- 
nia copper  carbonate  would  check  its  spread.  The 
latter  is  preferable  because  it  does  not  discolor  the 
leaves  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture  will. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  kill  San  Jose  scale  with 
kerosene  emulsion  ?  It  is  difficult  to  get  lime  up  here 
in  the  mountains,  or  I  would  use  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  spray.  Should  I  spray  all  the  trees  or  only 
the  ones  seen  to  be  badly  affected  ? — Orchardist, 
Humboldt  county. 

You  can  do  very  satisfactory  work  with  kerosene 
emulsion  for  the  San  Jose  scale  if  you  make  thorough 
application  while  the  leaves  are  off  with  the  winter 
strength  of  emulsion.  This  strength  is  secured  by 
thoroughly  emulsifying  3  gallons  of  kerosene  with 
\\  gallons  of  sour  milk  or  1 J  gallons  of  water  in  which 
I  pound  of  common  laundry  soap  has  been  dissolved. 
When  this  has  been  pumped  back  into  itself  until  a 
good  emulsion  appears,  stir  it  all  into  twenty  gallons 
of  water.  This  is  twice  the  summer  strength,  which 
is  made  with  40  gallons  of  water.  Use  plenty  of  soap 
if  you  can  afford  it.  It  adds  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  spray.  It  will  not  hurt  if  you  use  twelve  times 
as  much  soap  as  specified  above. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  sure  that  only  certain  trees 
are  affected,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  spray  all 
the  trees  in  the  orchard;  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  such  assurance.  It  would  probably  be  a  good 
investment  to  spray  the  whole  orchard  thoroughly  in 
case  there  may  be  colonies  here  and  there,  which  you 
do  not  notice. 

Olive  Propagation. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  I  expect  from  lower 
branches  of  olive  trees  turned  down  in  the  dirt  to 
root  while  still  attached  to  the  mother  tree  ?  I 
turned  them  down  into  ditches  and  covered  about  6 
inches  deep  with  the  tips  protruding.  Will  olives  so 
rooted  be  ready  for  field  planting  earlier  than  by 
other  methods  ? — Amateur,  San  Bernardino. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  your  olive  layers 
rooting,  providing  moisture  enough  remains  near  the 
surface.  This  method  is  not  usually  employed  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  labor  in  layering  the  branches 
and  because  it  interferes  with  proper  cultivation  of 
the  ground.  One  common  method  is  to  use  small 
herbaceous  tips  in  sand  in  the  greenhouse,  or  hard- 
wood cuttings,  large  as  your  finger  and  a  foot  long 
planted  in  open  ground,  buried  two-thirds  of  their 
length  below  the  surface  and  placed  in  rows  con- 
venient for  cultivation  and  irrigation.  It  will  be  a 
question  whether  your  layering  would  be  any  more 
expeditious  than  the  cutting  method. 

Killing  Nut  Sedge  in  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  ever  welcome  paper  the  best  means  of 
eradicating  grass  known  as  "nut  sedge."  I  have 
been  told  that  if  the  part  of  the  orchard  affected  is 
fenced  in  and  a  hog  turned  loose  he  will  soon  get  rid 
of  it  by  rooting  up  and  eating  the  nuts  or  bulbs. — 
Seven- Year  Subscriber,  Newcastle. 

The  hog  is  a  good  tool  for  this  work.  We  do  not 
know  a  better.  He  will  make  a  better  job  than  he 
does  with  morning  glory  because  the  multiplication 
is  by  bulblets  rather  than  by  string-like  roots.  The 
hog  will  work  faster  if  you  give  him  the  advantage  of 
a  good  plowing  of  the  land  to  loosen  up  the  ground. 
You  will  have  to  watch,  for  if  the  nuts  are  scarce 
and  you  do  not  give  him  other  feed  he  may  take  to 
the  tree  bark.  Nut  sedge  can  be  killed  like  morning 
glory  by  never  letting  a  shoot  reach  the  light,  but 
the  hog  remedy  is  easier. 

Young  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  plant  an  orange  orchard 
next  winter  and  have  a  small  piece  of  ground  now 
that  is  suitable  for  such  trees.  Would  it  be  safe  or 
advisable  to  buy  budded  trees  (J  inch)  now  and  place 
them  in  nursery  rows  until  next  season  ?  Would 
they  be  any  more  likely  to  suffer  from  such  treatment 
than  seedling  trees  ?— E.  H.  May,  Poplar. 

It  is  certainly  safe  to  buy  budded  trees  which  have 
growth  a  half  inch  thick  on  the  bud  and  to  plant 
them  out  in  nursery  for  another  year,  if  they  are 
well  cared  for  in  the  nursery.  Budded  trees  which 
have  a  good  growth  on  the  bud  are  not  likely  to  suf- 
fer more  in  transplanting  than  seedling  trees. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  ask  readers  who  have 
the  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  introduced  last  year 
whether  they  have  had  any  difficulty  about  its  seed- 
ing. We  hoped  to  get  seed  to  increase  acreage,  but 
none  appeared  last  summer. — Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  difficulty  spoken  of. 
What  have  others  observed  ?  If  the  plants  were  not 
well  rooted  or  conditions  were  not  very  favorable, 
seed  could  hardly  be  expected  until  the  plants  were 
well  established. 

Sugar  Prune  on  Tragedy. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  the  Sugar  prune  do  to  work 
on  the  Tragedy  ? — Reader. 

Yes;  the  Sugar  prune  is  proving  very  free  in  tak- 
ing and  growing  on  all  varieties  of  its  own  class  so 
far  as  we  know.  If  any  reader  scores  an  exception 
we  would  like  to  know  it. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  20,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Favorable  weather  conditions  have  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  light  rain  at  the  close,  and  crop  prospects 
are  very  good.  Grain  has  made  slow  but  healthy 
growth,  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  Rain  was  beneficial 
to  grain,  pasturage  and  orchards,  though  not  really 
needed  at  present,  as  the  soil  had  sufficient  moisture. 
There  will  be  a  full  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  if  condi- 
tions continue  favorable.  Green  feed  is  plentiful,  and 
stock  are  doing  well.  Work  in  orchards  and  vineyards 
is  progressing.  Fruit  prospects  are  excellent.  Almond 
buds  are  swelling. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Rain  at  the  close  of  the  week  extended  through  all  sec- 
tions, greatly  benefiting  grain  and  feed,  particularly  in 
the  southern  coast  counties,  where  farmers  will  now  re- 
sume plowing  and  seeding.  In  the  central  and  northern 
districts  grain  is  in  very  good  condition,  though  making 
slow  growth.  In  the  southern  counties  some  injury  has 
resulted  from  the  long  continued  dry  weather,  especially 
in  the  districts  where  fogs  have  not  prevailed  ;  prospects 
for  crops  have  undoubtedly  been  much  improved  by  the 
rain,  and  green  feed  will  become  more  plentiful.  Or- 
chards and  vineyards  continue  in  good  condition,  and 
prospects  are  excellent  for  a  heavy  yield  of  fruit. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  continued  cold,  cloudy  and  foggy 
during  the  week,  with  frequent  frosts.  Light  showers 
fell  in  portions  of  the  valley  Saturday  night  and  Sunday, 
benefiting  grain  and  pasturage  to  some  extent.  Grain 
is  in  fair  condition  except  in  the  southern  districts,  but 
is  making  slow  growth  owing  to  cold  weather.  Green 
feed  is  plentiful  in  most  sections,  and  stock  are  in  good 
condition.  Plowing  and  seeding  continue.  There  is 
some  prospect  that  the  grain  acreage  will  be  less  than 
last  season's  and  the  yield  unsatisfactory.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  fruit  prospects 
are  good. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  partly  cloudy  and  foggy  along 
the  coast,  and  generally  warm  and  clear  in  the  interior. 
Light  frosts  have  occurred  in  some  sections.  The  rain- 
fall on  Sunday  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  crops,  and  in 
some  places  will  enable  farmers  to  resume  plowing  and 
seeding;  if  followed  by  more  rain  soon  there  will  be  a 
fair  crop  of  grain.  Irrigation  water  is  still  plentiful  in 
most  places,  and  is  being  freely  used.  Sugar  beet  plant- 
ing has  commenced  at  Santa  Maria.  Pasturage  has  be- 
come very  scarce,  but  will  be  revived  by  the  rain.  Orange 
shipments  continue.  Late  frosts  have  severely  damaged 
oranges  in  some  sections. 

Eureka  Summary.— Comparatively  little  rain  has 
fallen  since  January  1st.  Grain  and  pasturage  are  doing 
well.  Plowing,  seeding  and  pruning  are  progressing. 
But  little  snow  in  the  mountains. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  dry  weather,  with 
occasional  frost,  without  damage,  was  followed  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning  by  rain  too  light  to  be  of 
much  benefit  in  valleys,  but  quite  heavy  in  mountains. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  January  22,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Orange  Growing  in  Southern  California. 

From  a  paper  read  by  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Los  Angeles  County,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  total  output  of  oranges  for  southern  California 
in  1901  was  21,175  carloads.  The  world  has  never 
before  witnessed  the  concentration  of  so  much  cap- 
ital, energy  and  enterprise  upon  a  equal  area  of 
agricultural  lands  in  the  space  of  our  decade  as  that 
lavished  with  so  much  success  upon  the  citrus  terri- 
tory of  southern  California.  Ten  years  ago  the 
orange  industry  was  fairly  in  its  experimental  stage; 
ten  years  ago  began  the  great  increase  in  population 
that  gave  to  Los  Angeles  City  front  rank  in  percent- 
age of  gain  of  all  the  important  cities  of  this  country, 
and  to  every  citrus  growing  center  a  population  far 
outstripping  Los  Angeles  in  percentage  of  gain, 
though  not  appearing  in  the  returns  from  lack  of 
data  with  which  to  make  comparison.  It  is  more 
than  coincident  that  these  developments  of  soil  and 
population  should  mark  time  together.  The  former 
could  not  proceed  without  the  latter,  in  the  orange 
business,  for  it  required  increased  labor  to  maintain 
the  intense  cultivation  and  harvest  the  product  that 
produced  this  record.  The  orange  should  be  recog- 
nized, then,  as  the  cardinal  factor  in  the  development 
of  southern  California  from  the  census  enumerator's 
standpoint. 

Were  it  not  for  the  use  of  modern  methods  of  irri- 
gation, economy  in  the  use  of  machinery  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  labor  saving  appliances  in  preparing  the 
crops  for  marketing,  the  orange  growing  centers 
would  present  a  duplicate  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
rural  population  necessary  to  produce  and  care  for 
the  present  fruit  tonnage.  I  have  known  one  acre 
of  orange  trees  to  produce  70,000  pounds  of  mer- 
chantable fruit  at  one  picking.  No  cultivated  crop 
that  I  have  seen  is  equal  to  that  of  a  thoroughly 
cared  for  orchard  of  Washington  Navel  oranges. 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
grown  at  the  same  time  upon  an  acre  of  drained  peat 
lands  at  El  Monte,  is  far  Below  the  mark.  Without 
presenting  too  many  facts  that  might  require  verifi- 
cation after  adjournment,  we  will  agree  that  the 
Navel  orange  tree  is  the  most  magnificent  feeder  and 
producer,  except  the  pomelo,  of  any  orchard  tree. 
Consequently  it  requires  a  proportionate  amount  of 
labor  to  supply  the  food,  keep  the  tree  in  health,  and 
care  for  the  products. 

A  Contrast. — My  home  is  in  the  midst  of  an  irri- 
gation district  of  nearly  4000  acres  of  bearing  orange 
trees.  On  the  south  and  breaking  away  from  it  like 
a  step  down  from  a  great  green  wall  is  a  tract  of 
4000  acres  of  fine  wheat  land  farmed  by  one 
rancher.  By  the  use  of  a  modern  traction  engine 
this  farmer  expects  to  cultivate,  seed  and  harvest 
and  thresh  the  cereal  crop  of  this  tract,  requiring 
the  labor  of  four  men  annually  to  do  the  work.  A 
ten-acre  orange  grove  requires  the  constant  labor  of 
one  man  to  irrigate,  cultivate,  harvest  and  pack  the 
crop  that  is  produced  every  year.  Thus  the  com- 
plement of  the  4000-acre  tract  of  orange  trees  is  400 
men,  as  against  four  for  the  farm  tract  of  equal  area. 
As  the  southern  orange  grower  has  taken  the  con- 
tract to  sell  his  own  fruit  in  co-operation  with  his 
associates  and  makes  big  money  by  attending  to  this 
business,  as  well  as  that  of  growing  the  fruit,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  600  helpers  are  required  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  business  to  care  for  the  4000 
acres  of  orange  groves  in  question.  From  this  typ- 
ical example  of  industrial  California,  and  its  contrast 
with  plain  farming  one  may  understand  the  principal 
cause  of  the  progress  southern  California  has  made 
in  population  and  wealth  during  the  last  decade. 

Varieties.  —  Without  giving  up  my  attempt  to 
sketch  the  latest  experiences  in  orange  culture,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  south  has  practically  settled 
upon  two  varieties  as  the  standards  for  general  cul- 
tivation. The  first  in  importance  is  the  Washington 
Navel.  Public  sentiment,  both  from  the  growers' 
and  consumers'  standpoint,  has  always  given  this 
orange  the  preference.  The  tendency  of  this  variety 
to  sport  back  to  worthlessness,  and  the  consequent 
mistakes  of  the  early  propagators  in  their  selection 
of  stock  from  which  to  grow  trees  are  the  only  valid 
arguments  that  have  ever  been  used  against  the 
general  adoption  of  this  orange.  Later  years  have 
shown  that  a  typical  tree  once  established  will 
always  remain  so  and  that  has  thrown  the  burden  of 
purity  upon  the  nurserymen.  Planters  understand 
this  so  thoroughly  that  they  now  spend  more  time  in 
the  selection  of  their  nurserymen  than  formerly,  and 
the  younger  orchards  are  coming  to  maturity  with  a 
minimum  of  sports  and  in  many  cases  a  full  comple- 
ment of  typical  trees.  Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  budding  over  off-quality  Washing- 
ton Navel  trees,  but  the  progress  of  to-day  recog- 
nizes very  little  necessity  of  starting  an  orchard  sub- 
ject to  this  fault.  Perhaps  these  weaknesses  in  this 
variety  have  caused  its  utter  failure  in  Florida,  and 
this  may  be  another  case  of  compensation.    At  least 


it  is  not  a  cause  of  anxiety  upon  the  part  of  Califor- 
nia growers. 

The  other  standard  orange  is  the  Valencia  Late,  a 
somewhat  seeded  variety  and  hence  not  subject  to 
the  inconstancy  of  the  Navel  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
missing  in  typical  quality  through  the  faults  of  the 
parent  tree.  This  orange,  in  a  few  localities,  vies 
with  the  Navel  for  supremacy  of  acreage,  but  gener- 
ally is  of  small  importance  in  the  crop  totals.  It  is 
not  prepossessing  in  color,  it  is  uniform  in  quality, 
size  and  productiveness,  and  could  it  be  shipped  skin- 
less would  sell  better  upon  its  color,  texture  and 
solidity. 

I  shall  not  mention  other  varieties  except  to  state 
that  most  of  them  have  gradually  lost  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  grower.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Tangerines,  and 
in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  very  profitable.  The 
other  varieties  of  the  Mandarin  type  are  yet  in  their 
experimental  stage  and  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
profitable  kinds.  The  pomelo,  the  largest  and  most 
prolific  of  all  the  oranges,  is  halting  at  present,  with 
good  prospects  of  becoming  a  perpetuity  in  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  the  business. 

Planting  — The  stock  now  being  planted  is  almost 
universally  first-class.  The  mistakes  made  in  plant- 
ing scrub  trees  were  in  evidence  years  ago,  and  the 
lesson  has  been  so  impressed  upon  the  orchardists 
that  the  nurserymen  seldom  advertise  or  attempt  to 
sell  poor  trees.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  practice 
of  preparing  the  ground  for  trees.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  land  must  be  graded  with  special 
reference  to  its  irrigation.  There  are  many  misfit 
orchards  among  the  oldest  plantations  in  this  re- 
spect, entailing  great  loss  in  the  congestion  of  fertil- 
izers, inequalities  in  irrigation,  and  impossible  irriga- 
tion in  some  cases.  The  intelligent  planter  no  longer 
prepares  his  land  improperly  or  by  fixed  rule,  but 
proportions  his  grade  as  far  as  possible  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  soil  and  the  methods  of  irrigation  he 
wishes  to  use. 

Laying  Out. — I  need  not  describe  the  different 
plans  of  orchard  formation.  The  square,  the  five 
square  and  the  triangular  each  has  its  advocates, 
but  since  the  orange  has  been  found  such  a  ravenous 
feeder  that  its  roots  soon  ramify  its  feeding  ground 
entire,  we  hear  little  of  the  arrangement  of  the  trees 
but  much  of  the  planting  distances.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  square  formation  has  the  advantage  of  all 
others  in  economy  of  cultivation,  especially  in  alluvial 
soil  where  the  ground  near  the  trees  does  not  need 
cultivation,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  from  the 
fumigator's  standpoint.  There  is  nothing  more 
bothersome  to  the  tent  men  upon  a  dark  night  than 
to  keep  tab  upon  every  tree  in  a  five  square  or  tri- 
angular arrangement.  As  to  sub-soiling,  that  is  not 
practiced  extensively  of  wet  years  and  may  be 
superseded  altogether  by  the  orchard  plow.  At  any 
rate  the  square  method  allows  sufficient  room  for  the 
subsoiler,  even  far  more  than  one  furrow,  which 
gives  the  same  results  as  is  claimed  from  the  other 
systems  of  planting.  Plant  in  squares  20  feet  across 
if  your  land  is  not  strong,  22  by  24  feet  where  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  the  tree  growth  abundant.  Many 
orchardists  who  planted  18  by  20  feet  are  reaping 
the  benefit  of  their  folly  by  hauling  the  fruit  out  on 
narrow  sleds,  and  southern  California  is  not  an  ideal 
locality  for  sledding.  It  is  impossible  to  fumigate 
many  of  the  old  orchards  because  of  the  interlocking 
of  the  branches,  and  the  error  of  close  planting  will 
hereafter  be  avoided  for  this  and  other  reasons  too 
well  known  to  require  notice.  On  the  experience 
that  the  greater  feeding  area  a  tree  is  given,  the 
less  its  liability  to  dangerous  fluctuations  in  vitality 
and  consequent  effects  upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
the  average  planter  would  advise  22  by  24  feet  as  the 
proper  distance  to  plant,  both  from  the  economics  of 
orchard  work  and  the  quality  of  merchantable  fruit 
produced. 

Cultivation. — There  is  something  new  in  cultiva- 
tion. Last  year  southern  California  grew  the  largest 
and  the  least  resistant  crop  of  oranges  yet  produced. 
Among  the  other  reasons  given  for  this  is  shallow 
cultivation,  and  following,  shallow  irrigation.  In  the 
wake  of  these  extremely  dry  seasons  came  a  persis- 
tent hardpan,  even  in  alluvial  soil.  This  produced  a 
tendency  to  strangulation  of  the  deeper  roots  and  a 
consequent  activity  of  the  surface  feeders.  These 
surface  roots  were  fed  the  fertilizers  the  whole  root 
should  have  had,  and,  being  constantly  stimulated  by 
irrigation,  constantly  stirred  to  hardpan  by  the 
teeth  of  the  cultivator  and  scalded  by  the  hot  sun, 
the  functions  of  the  entire  tree  were  in  a  state  of  un- 
rest, and  gradual  impotency.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  constant  arresting  and  forcing  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  caused  the  sweetening  of  the  pulp 
observed  in  October,  the  lack  of  oil  formation  in  the 
skin  cells  and  the  non-union  of  the  rind  and  pulp — all 
so  noticeable  in  last  season's  crop.  At  any  rate,  as 
soon  as  the  20-inch  rainfall  of  last  winter  penetrated 
the  hardpan  the  trees  resumed  their  normal  func- 
tions with  old-time  vigor,  and  now  it  is  a  laborious 
process  to  separate  the  rind  from  even  a  ripe 
orange,  and  impossible  to  find  an  abnormal  crop. 
These  points  may  be  thought  somewhat  theoretical, 
but  they  have  brought  conviction  to  a  large  number 
of  practical  men,  who  will  hereafter,  in  the  event  of 
a  dry,  hot  season  use  the  orchard  plow  to  train  the 
tree  roots  down  to  a  safer  feeding  surface  by  pre- 


venting the  formation  of  a  dustpan.  In  spite  of  the 
adversities  of  last  season,  I  know  several  cases  of 
deep  plowing  which  held  the  fruit  intact  until  May, 
while  many  in  the  same  locality  were  compelled  to 
harvest  their  crops  in  early  winter  where  shallow 
cultivation  had  prevailed.  If  the  experiences  of  the 
past  three  years  have  demonstrated  that  dry-year 
crops  may  be  improved  by  superior  cultivation  a 
repetition  of  the  calamity  that  befell  the  orange 
grower  last  season  might  be  avoided. 

Pruning. — In  the  pruning  of  orange  trees  there  is 
no  new  item  to  present.  Elaborate  articles  have 
been  written  on  this  point,  but  the  practical  or- 
chardist  does  little  or  no  pruning.  To  look  after  the 
sprouts  that  may  destroy  his  trees,  and  to  trim  out 
the  branches  that  die  of  inanition  and  thus  give  the 
tree  an  inside  bearing  surface,  are  about  the  limit  of 
orange  tree  pruning  as  practiced  by  the  best  grow- 
ers. The  orange  tree  will  produce  fancy  fruit  grown 
so  near  the  earth  that  it  may  ripen  in  the  sand,  and 
indeed  the  best  fruit  is  usally  found  the  lower 
branches. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers. — The  question  of  adapta- 
bility of  soil  is  no  longer  an  open  one.  It  has  been 
settled  by  experiences  so  thoroughly  that  the  new 
investor  can  avoid  mistakes  by  making  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation. Generally,  lands  which  bear  light, 
regular  crops  produce  a  somewhat  superior  orange, 
while  the  heavier  lands  produce  a  slightly  inferior 
fruit  but  heavier  crops.  Modern  methods  of  fertiliz- 
ing have  modified  these  characteristics  till  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  there  is  only  an  immaterial  dif- 
ference in  the  fruit  grown  throughout  the  true  citrus 
belt.  A  problem  in  regard  to  fertilization  presents 
itself  this  season  for  the  first  time.  The  facts  are 
that  hundreds  of  groves  where  bardpanning  had  oc- 
curred for  two  or  three  years  carried  the  annual  or 
semi-annual  applications  of  fertilizer  to  the  beginning 
of  this  year  with  but  partial  assimilation.  The  light 
rainfall,  the  sparse  irrigation  and  other  deficiencies 
of  three  consecutive  dry  3-ears,  together  with  the 
light  cultivation,  must  have  prevented  the  utilization 
of  the  fertilizers.  This  has  brought  a  strange  ex- 
perience—  the  fioest  of  trees  ever  seen  with  the 
lightest  crop  ever  grown  from  an  equal  foliage  sur- 
face. The  conclusion  is  that  the  trees  last  winter 
were  supplied  with  a  superabundance  of  wood  grow- 
ing but  not  sufficient  fruit  producing  elements. 
There  is  a  field  for  investigation  here  that  the  scien- 
tific authorities  should  exploit. 

Pests. — The  question  of  insect  disinfection  is  too 
large  to  cover  a  paper  of  this  character.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citrus  growing  sections  unclean  fruit 
bears  its  own  penalty  in  washing  charges,  in  falling 
to  lower  grades  and  in  the  dispute  it  brings  to  the 
orchardist. 

Fumigation  is  more  universal  this  fall  than  at  any 
other  time.  It  has  been  reduced  to  science,  and 
while  the  practice  is  not  always  successful,  poor 
work  is  no  longer  tolerated  without  penalty  upon  the 
fumigator.  There  is  little  complaint  of  impure  cya- 
nide, but  much  of  its  improper  applications.  Day- 
light applications,  or  more  properly,  warm  weather 
fumigation,  is  under  ban,  but  a  few  otherwise  prac- 
tical growers  have  not  discovered  it.  Two  or  three 
of  the  leading  citrus  counties  do  this  work  at  the 
treasury's  expense,  afterwards  collecting  from  the 
lands  treated.  Los  Angeles  still  requires  the  or- 
chardists to  do  their  own  fumigation.  No  new  scale 
pests  have  developed  since  your  last  reports  were 
out,  nor  is  there  evidence  that  parasites  have  taken 
the  contract  to  disinfect  the  orchards  of  southern 
California. 

Marketing. — Upon  the  question  of  marketing  you 
have  heard  a  greater  voice  than  mine;  one  that  has 
been  heard  all  along  this  coast  and  its  influence  felt. 
[See  address  of  A.  H.  Naftzger  in  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  Jan.  4.]  It  is  not  boasting  to  say  that  south- 
ern California  has  set  the  pace  for  co-operative  effort 
among  all  farming  communities.  Great  as  the  actual 
achievements  in  this  line  have  been,  greater  is  the 
feeling  of  permanent  security  that  has  been  engen- 
dered by  the  success  of  the  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange. 
Were  it  not  for  the  work  of  this  co-operative  institu- 
tion, there  would  be  no  breadth  nor  vitality  to  my 
subject  to-night.  The  Association  has  given  to  the 
agricultural  world  its  greatest  example  of  the  elim- 
ination of  the  unnecessary  elements  of  a  great  indus- 
try without  the  formation  of  a  trust.  It  has  in- 
creased the  profits  of  the  producer  without  taxing 
the  consumer  to  do  it.  The  manipulator,  speculator, 
and  even  the  honest  but  depleting  fruit  merchants, 
have  been  apportioned  to  30%  or  40%  of  the  orange 
crop.  They  hold  on  to  that  through  a  strenuous  en- 
deavor that  would  appall  even  our  great  President. 
The  idea  of  charging  producers  just  what  it  costs  to 
sell  their  fruits  has  unified  the  policy  of  4000 
orange  growers  and  made  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange  the  greatest  fruit  merchant  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  giving  that  organization  the 
record  of  handling  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  with 
losses  from  collections  and  disbursements  so  small 
that  they  do  not  amount  to  the  value  of  fifteen  car- 
loads in  an  aggregate  sale  of  28,500  made  since  the 
exchange  assumed  control  of  its  own  fruit  from  the 
orchard  to  the  market  end  of  the  line.  The  orange 
in  northern  California  is  feeling  the  impulse  of  this 
great  movement,  and  may  soon  be  listed  with  the  Ex- 
change. 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Distribution  of  California  Canned  and  Dried  Fruits. 

By  Isidob  Jacobs  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
C.nvention. 

The  proper  distribution  of  California  canned  and 
dried  fruits  in  the  varions  markets  of  the  world  de- 
pends very  largely  on  demand,  methods,  men,  tariffs, 
quality  and  transportation.  All  of  these  are  the  re- 
sult of  concentration  of  thought  and  effort,  and  are 
dependent  on  the  man  or  men  employed.  Much,  too, 
depends  upon  the  openiDgup  of  new  markets  and  new 
customers  for  our  products — keeping  those  markets 
we  already  have  and  increasing  the  trade  wherever 
possible. 

Methods. — The  distribution  of  goods  must  be  con- 
fided to  men  who  can  concentrate  their  thoughts  on 
the  proper  disposal  of  goods  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  manufacturer  in  canned  fruits  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  producer  in  the  sale  of  dried  fruits,  includ- 
ing raisins.  The  avenue  chosen  for  the  disposal  of 
California  canned  and  dried  fruits  should  be  entirely 
free  from  speculation  of  any  kind  or  nature.  A  com- 
mission dealer  interested  in  the  articles  he  handles, 
or  similar  articles,  excepting  so  far  as  relates  to  his 
commission,  can  not  do  justice  to  his  principal,  no 
matter  how  good  his  intentions  might  be.  The  men 
chosen  to  handle  this  most  important  part  of  the 
work  must  be  free  from  any  entanglements  that  will 
prevent  their  doing  their  very  best  for  their  princi- 
pals. 

Manipulation  in  these  lines  by  parties  who  are  ex- 
pected to  look  after  the  distribution  of  the  products 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  conditions  existing,  and 
until  both  canned  fruits  and  dried  fruits  are  handled 
in  the  most  direct  way  the  business  will  never  be  the 
success  that  it  should  be,  or  on  a  firm  and  solid  foot- 
ing. In  canned  fruits,  with  ample  capital,  any  amount 
of  these  goods  can  be  manufactured,  and  they  should 
be  packed  with  the  greatest  possible  care  as  to  qual- 
ity and  grading;  but  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
dispose  of  them  at  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and 
in  a  way  to  accomplish  the  best  results  with  a  view 
toward  increasing  the  trade.  This  requires  effort 
and  concentrated  thought,  and  the  failure  to  dispose 
of  the  goods  promptly  and  on  a  profitable  basis  causes 
the  ack  lof  success. 

Maintaining  Quality.— Quality  and  grading  aid 
materially  in  the  disposal  of  these  goods;  but,  unless 
the  quality  is  maintained,  the  trade  will  drift  away 
very  quickly.  To  make  a  complete  success  of  the 
fruit  canning  trade  the  goods  should  be  disposed  of 
by  men  who  can  devote  their  throughts  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  goods  on  the  most  direct  basis;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  maintain  undisturbed  amicable  re- 
lations between  the  principals  and  their  customers. 
In  order  to  succeed  in  this,  good  faith  must  be  exer- 
cised on  both  sides,  and  it  is  injudicious  and  injurious 
to  the  future  of  the  trade  if  the  quality  is  not  main- 
tained, or  the  markets  are  overloaded  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  trade,  resulting  in  dissatisfaction  to 
buyers,  and  thus  injuring  future  prospects  of  the 
seller. 

In  dried  fruits,  particularly  raisins  and  prues,  the 
same  rule  will  apply.  The  difficulty  in  these  lines 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  in  the  methods  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crops.  The  crops  are  ample,  but  they 
are  not  distributed  and  sold  as  fast  as  they  should  be. 
The  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  in  the  distribution  and 
sale.  The  opening  up  of  new  markets  and  the  secur- 
ing of  new  customers  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing production.  The  difficulty  is  not  overpro- 
duction, but,  rather,  underconsumption.  Many  of 
the  producers,  instead  of  standing  together,  are  al- 
lowing themselves  to  continually  come  under  influ- 
ences that  are  diametrically  opposed  to  their  best 
interests.  If  they  could  only  look  at  this  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  is  best  for  all  concerned,  their 
efforts  would  result  in  success. 

Causes  of  Failure. — Present  conditions  in  the  dis- 
posal of  these  products  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  fear  of  active  competition  of  commission  mer- 
chants (so-called),  who  are  not  only  commission  mer- 
chants, but  also  brokers,  dealers,  speculators  and,  in 
many  instances,  packers. 

One  of  the  causes  of  lack  of  success  is  handling 
goods  through  agents  who  are  interested  in  other 
lines  of  products,  for  they  are  bound  to  devote  their 
attection  to  those  goods  which  are  easiest  disposed 
of,  and  on  which,  therefore,  they  can  easiest  earn 
their  brokerage  and  commission,  to  the  consequent 
neglect  of  other  lines  which  require  discrimination 
and  push  to  dispose  of  them.  Systematic  methods  of 
advertising  and  permanent  exhibits  will  also  have  to 
be  adopted,  for  the  products  must  be  brought  in  a 
more  direct  way  to  the  attention  of  the  consumers. 
The  opening  up  of  new  markets  in  foreign  lands  is,  of 
necessity,  slow  growth,  and  must  be  undertaken  in  a 
very  careful  way.  The  foreign  trade  is  not  worth 
cultivating  unless  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  one;  there- 
fore, the  man  or  concern  desiring  to  go  into  this  mar- 
ket should  see  to  it  that,  when  once  in  the  field,  he 
has  a  sure  prospect  of  remaining  there.  The  main 
consideration  is  to  supply  a  standard  quality  of  goods. 
Strict  honesty  is  absolutely  essential.  Everything 


sold  must  be  as  represented.  To  send  high-grade 
goods  at  the  beginning  and  then  let  the  quality  drop 
is  worse  than  folly.  It  is  a  good  form  of  business  sui- 
cide. The  foreign  buyer  is  generally  a  shrewd  judge 
of  values,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  him  more 
than  once.  It  is  highly  essential  that  the  manufac- 
turer and  producer  should  not  remain  content  with 
merely  filling  the  orders  that  come  in,  but  he  should 
cultivate  and  enlarge  the  opportunities  that  are  now 
his.  When  he  is  fairly  established  he  may  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  holding  his  trade,  for  the  foreign  cus- 
tomer is  conservative  and  strong  inducements  must 
be  offered  him  to  induce  a  change  when  once  he  has 
formed  a  habit  of  buying  certain  grades  and  quali- 
ties. 

Fraudulent  Brands. — One  of  the  causes  that  is 
preventing  increase  in  the  distribution  of  California 
canned  fruits  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  inferior  grades  is  turned  out,  bearing  attract- 
ive labels  with  the  word  "California"  on  them.  Con- 
sumers purchase  these  goods  as  California  canned 
fruits,  and  finding  them  of  poor  quality  and  not 
knowing  that  the  goods  they  used  were  below  the 
average  quality  of  California  canned  fruits,  they  stop 
using  them,  thus  injuring  the  industry  very  mate- 
rially. The  remedy  for  this  is  to  have  fewer  grades, 
and  have  the  cans  of  seconds  and  inferior  grades 
plainly  stamped  with  the  quality  contained.  It  seems 
ridiculous  and  inconsistent  for  California  canners  to 
jealously  guard  the  name  "California"  and  to  pro- 
tect its  use  by  enjoining  Eastern  packers  from  put- 
ting goods  on  the  market  bearing  the  name  "  Califor- 
nia," while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  turning  out 
goods,  grading  them  as  seconds  and  water,  on  which 
attractive  labels  are  placed,  with  the  word  "Califor- 
nia" prominently  displayed,  but  no  indication  on  the 
label  of  any  inferiority  of  the  goods  contained  therein. 
The  strange  thing  about  this  is  that  on  these  inferior 
grades  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  for  the  canner. 
These  methods  have  already  interfered  with  the 
natural  increase  in  trade  in  these  goods,  and  unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  resultant 
from  this  method,  no  considerable  future  increase  in 
the  distribution  need  be  anticipated. 

Tariffs. — This  is  a  subject  that  is  allied  very  closely 
to  the  distribution  of  California  canned  and  dried 
fruits,  and  in  this  regard  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
opinion — also  a  diversity  of  opinion.  The  distribution 
of  California  canned  fruits  would  be  materially  in- 
creased in  foreign  countries  if  the  tariff  into  those 
countries  could  be  reasonably  reduced.  In  Germany, 
France  and  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  except- 
ing England,  the  tariff  is  very  high — in  Germany, 
amounting  to  nearly  30  cents  per  can,  which  is  more 
than  the  selling  price  of  the  goods — being  almost  pro- 
hibitory. The  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  dried  fruits 
into  Germany  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
trade  in  California  dried  fruits.  What  was  done  with 
dried  fruits  could  be  done  in  canned  fruits. 

Reciprocity. — Even  though  we  do  not  favor  reci- 
procity treaties,  why  should  we  be  so  blind  to  our 
own  interests  as  not  to  make  united  efforts  to  obtain 
some  concessions  in  our  favor,  if  it  is  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  adopt  these  treaties?  We  do 
know  that  in  these  reciprocity  treaties  the  interests 
of  great  corporations  are  sufficiently  strong  to  ob- 
tain favorable  results.  California  is  in  these  nego- 
tiations considered  only  as  a  small  part  of  the 
country. 

A  committee  of  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston 
recently  reported  as  follows: 

"Among  the  most  gratifying  condition  of  the  times 
which  are  attended  with  so  much  prosperity  at  home 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  already  extended  our  trade 
abroad  and  have  secured  so  large  a  place  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  time  is  auspicious  for  con- 
tinuing and  completing  the  conquest.  It  must  go  on 
without  delay,  and  must  be  thorough  and  permanent. 
To  that  end  every  step  must  be  wise,  successful,  un- 
retreating,  and  must  obtain  and  command  the  con- 
fidence and  approbation  of  the  American  people.  We 
must  injure  no  existing  American  industry.  We  re- 
spectfully ask  Congress,  therefore,  to  collect  without 
delay  from  every  available  source  full  and  exact  in- 
formation as  to  the  effect  of  all  proposed  treaties 
upon  industries  now  successfully  established,  so  that 
none  may  be  sacrificed,  and  in  that  way  whatever 
may  be  accomplished  shall  be  both  beneficial  and  en- 
during." 

A  California  Bureau. — For  some  years  past  it 
has  been  urged  and  advocated  that  a  permanent  Cal- 
ifornia bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C,  be  estab- 
lished, so  that  a  direct  representative  of  this 
State  would  be  in  continual  touch  with  the  different 
national  departments,  particularly  in  the  interim 
during  one  session  of  Congress  and  the  other.  Such 
a  representative  could  not  only  insist  that  the  inter- 
ests of  California  should  be  protected  in  these  reci- 
procity treaties,  by  asking  for  lower  rates  on  such  of 
our  products  and  manufactures  as  could  be  benefited 
by  them,  but  at  the  same  time  protect  California's 
interests  by  seeing  that  the  tariff  is  not  reduced  into 
this  country  on  such  articles  on  which  low  tariffs 
would  tender  to  injure  the  sale  of.  Such  a  represen- 
tative would  gather  valuable  statistics,  and  be  pre- 
pared at  all  times  with  the  necessary  arguments  to 
show  our  requirements  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 


|  in  this  city,  William  M.  Bunker  was  chosen  as  special 
representative  to  permanently  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Chamber  at  Washington.  No  doubt  he  will 
look  after  reciprocity  matters,  questions  of  tariff, 
interstate  commerce  and  other  subjects  of  legislation 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Transportation. — Not  the  least  feature  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  California  canned  and  dried  fruits  de- 
pends on  transportation  facilities,  and  the  future 
holds  out  brilliant  promise  in  this  regard.  New  lines 
of  steamships,  the  promise  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
and  new  lines  of  railroads  mean  new  territory  to  be 
opened  up.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  effect  the  amalgamation  of  the  different  lines 
of  railroads  may  have  on  the  future  of  this  State's 
products.  Certainly,  such  amalgamation  ought  to 
result  in  better  facilities  for  moving  the  products  to 
their  markets,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  unity 
of  interest  should  result  in  the  manufacturer  and  pro- 
ducer seeking  new  markets,  and  the  transportation 
companies  opening  new  and  vast  sections  to  the 
traders  of  this  coast. 

In  this  regard  the  interests  of  shippers  and  trans- 
portation companies  are  identical.  The  transporta- 
tion companies  should  name  such  rates  as  will  result 
in  opening  up  new  markets  for  our  packers  and  pro- 
ducers and  enable  them  to  hold  those  markets  that 
they  already  have.  They  must  also  recognize  the 
necessity  for  more  rapid  transit  of  the  products  to 
market,  and  in  every  way  possible  improve  general 
transportation  facilities. 

A  factor  that  may  be  relied  upon  to  help  enlarge 
our  trade  abroad  is  the  tendency  that  is  showing  it- 
self in  the  way  of  restoring  our  supremacy  as  a  na- 
tion of  shipowners.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  trade 
follows  the  flag.  Even  though  it  is  shown  that  the 
establishment  of  foreign  trade  does  not  depend  neces- 
sarily upon  carrying  goods  in  our  own  vessels,  still  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  flag  helps  materially. 

New  transportation  facilities  to  Vladivostock  and 
the  vast  Asiatic  Siberian  country  will  afford  us  in 
the  near  future  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  dis- 
tribution of  our  products. 

Men  Waneed. — Methods  in  the  successful  distribu- 
tion of  California  canned  and  dried  fruits  depend 
largely  on  the  men  who  adopt  them.  Only  men  of 
the  widest  experience  and  energetic  force  should  be 
chosen,  and  at  the  head  of  each  enterprise  should  be 
one  man,  who  can  sit  quietly  in  his  office  and  devise 
the  proper  methods  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
carried  out  by  those  chosen  to  do  the  work.  He 
must  not  be  under  the  influence  of  excitement,  or 
other  disadvantageous  circumstances,  but  be  able 
to  consider  carefully  the  methods  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Dr.  Thwing,  president  of  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  this  city  some 
months  ago,  said  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  told  him  that 
one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  was  to  find  men  to 
whom  he  could  pay  $25,000  per  year  salary  to  do 
some  of  his  thinking  for  him. 

Men  are  required  who  can  accomplish  something — 
men  of  force,  men  with  concentrated  energy — men 
who  have  a  definite  purpose,  and  who  know  how  to 
execute  it  with  their  entire  strength.  The  need  is 
for  men  who  can  produce  results — men  possessing 
tact,  practical  ability  and  executive  force. 

The  men  who  keep  abreast  of  the  ever-increasing 
tide  of  progress  in  trade  must  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  business  methods  that  brought  success  years  ago. 
They  must  keep  their  business  up  to  the  standard  by 
the  constant  infusion  of  new  ideas  and  improved 
methods.  No  man  can  afford  to  rest  content  with 
bringing  his  business  up  to  a  certain  point — he  must 
ever  be  reaching  out  beyond  that  point. 

Conclusion.— In  reference  to  the  causes  that  pre- 
vent the  natural  increase  in  consumption  and  distri- 
bution of  California  canned  fruits,  it  appears  that  the 
responsibility  rests  on  the  fruit  canners  themselves 
by  the  pursuing  of  a  short-sighted  policy„which  is  re- 
sulting in  holding  the  business  in  check  and  retarding 
an  industry  which  should  progress  and  increase 
throughout  the  world.  Strict  honesty  to  the  con- 
sumer can  alone  accomplish  this  object.  Either  in- 
ferior grades  should  not  be  put  out  at  all  under  a 
label  bearing  the  word  "California,"  or  the  label 
should  state  exactly  the  quality  of  the  goods,  so  that 
the  purchasers  may  know  what  they  are  buying  and 
the  consumers  what  they  are  getting. 

California  canned  fruits  in  former  years  acquired 
their  great  reputation  throughout  the  world  entirely 
because  the  quality  turned  out  under  the  name  "Cal- 
ifornia "  was  superior  and  in  heavy  syrup.  This  has 
been  changed  by  the  methods  adopted  in  late  years, 
and  to-day  considerable  goods  are  turned  out  under 
the  name  "California"  that  will  rank  inferior  to 
many  Eastern  packs,  and  this  is  destroying  with 
many  consumers  the  prestige  and  popularity  that 
California  canned  fruits  formerly  enjoyed  in  the 
world's  various  markets. 

In  raisins  and  dried  fruits  the  distribntion  must  be 
carried  on  in  the  most  direct  way  without  fear  of 
antagonizing  any  of  the  elements  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress  and  increase  of  trade.  The  prune 
and  raisin  growers  must  not  be  discouraged  at  their 
present  seeming  failures  to  make  a  success  of  their 
associations.  If  we  examine  the  paths  of  almost  any 
business  success  we  will  find  it  paved  with  failures; 
in  fact,  in  many  cases,  failures  have  been  the  guides 
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that  pointed  the  way  to  success.  The  lessons  they 
taught,  the  suggestions  they  gave,  showed  the  way 
to  win. 


The  Current  Orange  Crop  at  the  South. 

The  following  summary  of  the  orange  crop  is  made 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Express: 

Southern  California  will  ship  a  total  of  20,000  cars 
of  citrus  fruit  during  the  present  season.  The  new 
crop  is  expected  to  fall  short  more  than  4000  cars  of 
the  output  last  year.  The  estimated  shipment  of 
vegetables  will  aggregate  2000  cars.  The  figures 
quoted  were  gathered  by  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road companies  with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  are  considered  reliable. 

Frost  has  not  damaged  oranges  up  to  this  time, 
but  the  new  crop  of  summer  lemons  will  be  short. 
The  sandstorm  two  weeks  ago  shook  from  the  trees  a 
large  amount  of  the  new  fruit,  the  damage  from  this 
source  having  been  most  serious  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colton,  Rialto,  Cucamonga  and  Santa  Ana.  The  new 
crop  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  the  acreage  this 
year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in 
this  section.  Oranges  this  year  are  smaller  in  size, 
a  fact  to  which  nearly  all  of  the  shortage  is  stated  to 
be  due. 

Present  shipments  average  ninety  cars  a  day. 
Last  season  the  total  shipments  aggregated  24,531 
cars  of  citrus  fruits  and  1948  cars  of  vegetables. 

Present  prices  are  considered  fairly  high,  with  in- 
dications for  an  excellent  market.  The  railway  com- 
panies profess  to  have  the  situation  well  in  hand, 
with  ample  facilities  for  moving  the  fruit  to  its  des- 
tination. 

Shipments  of  the  late  crop  to  Saturday  aggregated 
3233  cars,  as  against  3299  cars  for  the  same  time  last 
year. 

The  crop  of  new  southern  California  products  is 
expected  to  bring  about  $12,000,000,  of  which  sum 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  will  divide  about 
one-half  between  them.  The  figures  include  citrus 
and  deciduous  fruits,  vegetables  and  walnuts. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Profit  in  Maintaining  the  Milk  Flow. 

It  will  pay  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk,  even  though 
feed  is  high.  The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  shows 
that  sixteen  and  one-half  pounds  of  wheat  straw  and 
four  pounds  of  ground  wheat  per  day  will  maintain 
an  average  cow.  How  much  more  feed  it  will  re- 
quire to  obtain  a  good  flow  of  milk  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  at  the  same  station.  Three 
cows  representing  a  fair  average  of  Kansas  milch 
cows  were  fed  wheat  straw,  ground  wheat  and  cot- 
tonseed meal.  The  cows  were  accustomed  to  the 
cottonseed  meal  gradually  by  starting  with  one-half 
pound  and  increasing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  daily  until 
the  maximum  of  four  pounds  per  day  per  head  was 
reached.  This  transition  period  required  fourteen 
days.  As  these  cows  had  been  receiving  sorghum 
pasture  and  alfalfa  hay,  they  did  not  relish  the  straw 
at  first  and  were  allowed  fifty-two  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  each  during  the  transition  period.  The  follow- 
ing figures  give  the  results  in  the  production  of 


butter  fat  per  cow: 

Per  Day. 

Previous  to  experiment,  30  days  74  pound 

During  transition  period,  14  days  70  pound 

During  experiment,  30  days  62  pound 


The  reduction  of  one-tenth  pound  in  the  daily  pro- 
duction of  butter  fat  is  accounted  for  in  the  sudden 
change  from  succulent  pasture  to  dry  straw  and  the 
increase  in  the  lactation  period.  After  the  cows 
were  accustomed  to  the  change  the  production  of 
milk  and  butter  fat  was  fairly  uniform.  During  the 
thirty  days  under  experiment  these  three  cows  con- 
sumed: 

Pounds. 

Wheat  straw  1,410 

Ground  wheat   590 

Cottonseed  meal   244 J 

According  to  experiments  previously  reported, 
these  cows  would  consume  as  much  or  more  straw 
and  300  pounds  of  wheat  of  the  above  grain  as  a  main- 
tenance ration.  This  leaves  230  pounds  of  ground 
wheat  and  244*  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  to  be 
charged  against  the  butter  fat  account.  At  $1  per 
hundred  for  wheat  and  $1.50  per  hundred  for  cotton- 
seed meal,  this  would  amount  to  $5.96.  During  this 
time  these  three  cows  produced  56.2  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  At  17  cents  per  pound  the  financial  account 
stands  as  follows: 


Value  of  56.2  pounds  butter  fat  $9  55 

Cost  of  feed   5  96 


Total  profit   3  59 

Profit  per  cow   1  19 


In  the  above  account  the  skim  milk  is  to  pay  for 
the  hauling.  With  good  management  it  will  more 
than  do  this. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  experiment  represents 
an  extreme  case.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  some 
corn  or  Kafir  corn  fodder,  millet,  sorghum  hay, 
prairie  hay,  red  clover,  alfalfa,  oat  hay  or  even  oat 


straw  that  he  can  use  instead  or  in  place  of  part  of 
the  wheat  straw  with  much  better  results.  Any  of 
these  rough  feeds  will  enable  the  dairyman  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  grain  needed.  Where  red  clover  or 
alfalfa  is  available  little  or  no  cottonseed  meal  is  re- 
quired. 

By  feeding  his  milch  cows  on  a  milk  ration  a  farmer 
will  not  only  save  more  money  than  he  would  to 
winter  them  on  a  maintenance  ration,  but  he  will 
keep  his  cows  in  the  habit  of  giving  milk  (a  very  im- 
portant point),  will  help  to  keep  his  creamery,  skim- 
ming station  and  cheese  factory  operating  on  a  pay- 
ing basis,  and  will  have  his  cows  on  hand  as  a  profit- 
able investment  in  the  spring.  If  he  then  desires,  he 
can  dispose  of  any  of  his  surplus  stock  at  high  prices. 


Qualification  of  the  Creamery  Operator. 


By  Mb.  George  E.  Peoples,  at  the  recent  Creamery  Operators' 
Convention  In  San  franclsco. 

A  man  to  make  a  successful  creamery  operator 
should,  first  of  all,  have  a  good  business  head.  It  is 
also  well  if  he  has  had  the  advantages  of  a  dairy 
school  training,  and  is  a  practical  bookkeeper.  He 
then  can,  if  at  all  bright,  be  trusted  to  finish  the 
making  of  himself.  If  he  has  good  sense  he  may 
escape  the  common  error  of  self-made  men — that  of 
holding  a  very  flattering  opinion  of  his  maker.  If  he 
stays  his  patrons  will  drill  out  of  him  any  unnecessary 
conceit,  or  he  soon  finds  it  easy  to  move  on  to  other 
fields. 

Success  largely  consists  in  the  conciliation  of  the 
patrons,  and  at  the  same  time  being  resolute  in  re- 
sisting unjust  demands.  A  good  disposition  is  neces- 
sary. Like  most  of  square  pegs  in  square  holes — 
the  man  who  fills  this  position  with  success  must 
have  a  natural  aptitude.  He  should  possess  suavity 
and  yet  know  how  to  talk  to  the  point  without 
verbosity.  It  is  only  the  story  that  the  more  prac- 
tical ability  there  is  in  the  man  the  more  he  is  worth. 

A  creamery  operator  who  has  the  interests  of  the 
creamery  at  heart  should  try  to  make  the  patrons 
think,  and  to  impart  some  of  his  knowledge  on  dairy 
matters,  for  by  so  doing  he  makes  them  prosperous 
and  also  educates  them  to  appreciate  his  honest  in- 
telligent work.  There  are  gentle  ways  of  arousing 
such  interest  by  getting  tbem  to  read  dairy  papers 
and  books  pertaining  to  their  business.  I  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  post  in  the  creamery  a  monthly 
statement  of  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter  fat  pro- 
duced by  each  patron.  No  one  must  be  overlooked 
and  no  one  made  a  pet  of.  By  being  accom- 
modating and  granting  favors  when  possible  will 
soon  bring  respect.  We  do  not  know  of  any  position 
that  presents  more  difficulties,  for  the  responsibility 
is  great,  and  yet  the  one  carrying  it  has  to  meet 
calmly  all  sorts  of  patrons,  from  the  miserly  over- 
reaching man  to  the  reckless  one  who  knows  it  all, 
and  also  the  one  who  virtuously  takes  out  some  of  the 
cream  of  his  milk  and  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  neighbor  Jones'  cows  give  richer  milk, 
for  when  he  tests  the  milk  he  keeps  at  home  it  is  far 
richer  than  the  operator's  test. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  creamery  operator  is  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  commercial  spirit  of  to-day 
as  one  of  combination  and  not  of  competition,  that  is 
ruinous  to  the  creamery.  On  all  sides  we  find  foolish 
operators  paying  higher  prices  for  butter  fat  than 
the  market  warrants,  because  they  are  trying  to 
run  out  some  other  creamery.  It  is  better  to  follow 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  consolidate  interests,  even 
if  some  of  the  creameries  are  closed.  It  is  just  this 
failure  to  comprehend  that  makes  us  contend  that 
while  a  dairy  school  education  may  be  necessary  for 
a  creamery  operator  it  is  only  a  beginning.  He 
must  fit  himself  by  a  training  in  a  good  working 
creamery  and  a  careful  study  of  market  conditions, 
being  always  ready  to  advance  small  consignments  to 
new  markets,  and  yet  holding  a  permanent  market 
for  his  goods  founded  on  their  quality  where  he  is 
sure  of  his  sales. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Possible  Need  of  Lifting  the  Quarantine  Line. 

"  I  have  just  completed  a  trip  through  the  cattle 
districts  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  State  and  I  find 
a  very  serious  condition  of  affairs,"  said  Dr.  Chas.  H. 
Blemer,  State  Veterinarian,  to  the  Record-Union. 
"  In  fact,  unless  rain  falls  very  quickly,  all  of  the  cat- 
tle in  that  section,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  will 
have  to  be  removed  from  their  range  or  starve  to 
death. 

'■  The  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  rainfall,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  no  feed  for  the  stock.  I  consider  the 
situation  so  serious  that  I  have  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States,  and  am 
anxiously  awaiting  an  answer.  The  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington,  D.  C— Dear  Sir:  I  have  just 
completed  a  trip  through  that  territory  of  California 
lying  south  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  find  that  unless 
they  have  rain  in  a  very  short  time,  it  will,  in  order  to 


save  the  lives  of  the  live  Stock,  be  necessary  to  move 
them  in  a  more  rain-favored  country. 

"  1  There  is  practically  no  feed  in  the  above  mentioned 
district,  and  the  cattle  holdings  are  stocked  to  their  full 
capacity,  many  thousands  of  New  Mexican,  Mexican  and 
Arizona  cattle  having  been  imported  during  the  past 
year  or  two. 

"' I  sincerely  trust  that  should  our  fears  be  realized, 
that  your  department  will  see  fit  to  permit  the  southern 
cattle  of  California  to  be  moved  to  points  north  and 
above  the  Federal  quarantine  line,  provided  they  pass 
the  necessary  inspection,  and  without  unnecessary  delay. 

"  'This  matter  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  freight  department,  and  I  am 
just  in  receipt  of  a  communication  addressed  to  you  by 
G.  W.  Luce. 

"  1  Trusting  that  this  matter  will  receive  your  full  con- 
sideration, I  am  yours  respectfully, 

"  'Charles  H.  Blemer,  State  Veterinarian.' 

"  In  the  eastern  portions  of  Merced  and  Mariposa 
counties  where  there  has  been  a  little  rainfall  the 
conditions  are  not  so  strained,  and  in  the  portions 
where  alfalfa  can  be  raised  by  irrigation  the  people 
will  be  able  to  hold  their  cattle,  but  these  districts 
are  very  limited. 

"  The  main  suffering  will  be  among  the  range  own- 
ers, who  have  loaded  up  unusual  numbers  of  cattle. 
Everybody  is  hoping  for  rain  and  should  it  arrive  the 
situation  will  be  saved.  If  not  the  cattle  will  have  to 
be  transferred  or  die  by  starvation.  At  a  rough 
estimate,  I  should  judge  that  500,000  head  of  cattle 
are  involved." 

An  Arizona  Comment. — Dr.  Blemer's  comments 
obviously  refer  to  the  district  south  of  the  quarantine 
line,  and  that  is  only  a  part  of  California.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  read  the  following  from  the  Arizona  Stock- 
man of  Jan.  10,  commenting  upon  drouth  reports 
and  claiming  that  the  California  demand  for  Arizona 
cattle  is  at  a  standstill.    Our  Arizona  exchange  says: 

"  The  above  we  believe  is  somewhat  overdrawn.  At 
least  the  demand  for  stock  cattle  for  California 
ranges  still  continues,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  cattle 
to  fill  the  demand.  A  California  buyer  in  Tucson  this 
week  telegraphed  a  friend  here  asking  where  he  could 
get  good  stock  cattle.  It  is  dry,  it  is  true;  so  it  is 
in  Arizona,  but  the  dangerous  period  is  yet  in  the 
distance,  and  we  are  not  given  to  borrowing  trouble.'' 


Guarding  Against  Tuberculosis. 

Prof.  F.  D.  Chester  of  the  Delaware  Experiment 
Station  translates  from  an  address  presented  by  Ed. 
Nocard  of  Alfort  at  a  recent  tuberculosis  congress 
in  Berlin  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  report  of  Prof.  Bollinger  has  shown  you  that 
bovine  tuberculosis  especially  is  on  the  increase,  and 
in  certain  countries  its  progress  is  truly  frightful.  I 
wish  only  to  remind  you,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  all  pro- 
phylaxis, that  the  only  true  cause  of  the  progress  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  and  of  its  perpetuation  in  infected 
stables  is  the  contagion.  Heredity  plays  only  a  slight 
part  and  is  practically  negligible.  It  is  then  against 
the  contagion  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  the  defen- 
sive. In  short,  it  is  sufficient  to  separate  the  dis- 
eased from  the  well.  But  to  isolate  the  diseased  it  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  recognize  them.  Until  re- 
cently nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  diagnose 
tuberculosis  except  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  not  so  to-day.  Tuberculin  permits  us  to 
recognize  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  even  in  its  incipiency, 
before  there  are  any  external  evidences  of  the  trouble. 
It  is  necessary  then  in  an  infected  stable  to  make  the 
separation  between  sound  and  diseased  animals,  and 
to  effect  an  isolation  which  alone  permits  of  the 
checking  of  the  progress  of  the  malady. 

These  facts  enable  us  to  formulate  -rules  for  the 
prevention  of  bovine  tuberculosis:  1.  In  all  stables 
where  a  tuberculous  animal  has  been  found  all  the 
other  animals  of  the  bovine  species  should  be  tested 
with  tuberculin;  and  2,  the  sound  animals  should  then 
be  isolated  from  the  diseased  and  placed  by  them- 
selves, either  in  a  new  or  in  a  carefully  disinfected 
stable.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  stable,  a  single 
one  can  be  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  par- 
tition running  to  the  roof.  Each  compartment  should 
have  its  distinct  entrance,  tools,  utensils  and  attend- 
ants. Or,  in  case  the  same  attendants  work  in  both 
places,  the  healthy  should  be  cared  for  first,  and  the 
diseased  afterward.  Separate  blouses  and  overalls 
should  be  worn  in  each  place. 

No  animal  should  be  admitted  to  the  healthy  stable 
until  it  is  first  tested  with  tuberculin.  The  calves 
born  of  tuberculous  mothers  may  be  placed  in  the 
healthy  stable  provided  they  be  separated  from  their 
mothers  immediately  after  birth  and  fed  on  boiled 
milk.  After  the  complete  separation  of  the  tubercu- 
losis animals,  the  sound  ones  should  be  tested  every 
six  months  or  a  year  with  tuberculin.  It  is  possible 
that  some  animals  which  failed  to  react  to  the  first 
test  may  carry  the  germs  of  the  disease  without 
having  developed  lesions  capable  of  causing  a  reac- 
tion, but  which  in  the  second  test  can  be  detected 
before  they  become  dangerous  to  their  neighbors. 

As  for  the  animals  which  react  to  tuberculin  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  a  clinical  examination,  and  to 
divide  them  into  two  lots:  First,  those  which  present 
tuberculous  symptoms,  most  frequently  cough,  en- 
largement or  induration  of  the  glands  of  the  udder, 
stethoscopic  signs,  etc.,  should  be  made  ready  for 
the  butcher  at  the  best  possible  price;  and  second, 
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those  which  on  the  contrary  present  no 
external  evidences  of  the  disease,  and 
these  are  happily  the  most  numerous, 
even  in  the  wost  infected  stables,  need 
not  be  slaughtered  for  the  present  at 
least.  The  majority  of  these  animals 
possess  only  recent  lesions,  either  but 
little  extended  or  sometimes  insignifi- 
cant, their  general  condition  being 
good.  These  are  scarcely  dangerous 
from  the  standpoint  of  contagion. 
They  can  therefore  be  kept  and  util- 
ized for  milk  or  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  offspring  of  these  cows  are  gener- 
ally healthy  and  remain  so;  the  only 
condition  being  that  they  should  be 
immediately  separated  from  the  infect- 
ed stable  and  fed  on  boiled  milk.  The 
animals  recognized  as  tuberculous  by 
the  tuberculin  reaction  or  otherwise 
should  not  be  sold  for  a  destination 
other  than  the  butcher.  They  should 
be  registered  and  marked.  These 
measures  are  quite  simple.  They  are 
moreover  perfectly  efficient  provided 
they  are  accurately  applied. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Beet  Sugar  Output  at  Alvarado. 
— Niles  Herald :  The  Alameda  Sugar 
Company  at  Alvarado  has  completed  the 
season's  run  and  it  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best  it  has  ever  had.  During  the 
year  just  closed  the  mill  has  used  about 
67,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  and  produced 
about  14,500,000  pounds  of  sugar.  Taking 
cars  of  30  tons  capacity  it  would  require 
over  2233  cars  or  49  trains  of  45  cars  each 
and  one  of  28  to  handle  the  beets  alone. 
Then  about  483  cars,  or  10  trains  of  45  cars 
and  one  of  33  cars  to  handle  the  manufac- 
tured product.  The  railroad  company 
has  received  in  round  figures  over  $75,000 
as  freight  charges.  The  price  of  beets  for 
several  years  has  been  $4.50  per  ton  deliv- 
ered at  the  mill  and  this  item  alone  the 
past  season  has  run  over  $301,000.  Next 
season  the  price  will  be  $4.75  per  ton. 

BUTTE. 

Bees  and  Blossoms.— Oroville  Reg- 
ister: Walter  Bell,  who  was  down  from 
Berry  Creek  recently,  says  the  sun  has 
been  shining  brightly  up  that  way  for  the 
past  week.  In  consequence  of  the  warm 
and  sunny  weather  there  are  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  manzanita  blossoms  covering 
the  hills  and  millions  of  bees  feeding  upon 
the  blossoms. 

Early  Potatoes.— As  an  evidence  of 
mild  climate  permits  us  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  new  potatoes  were  being 
dug  in  Oroville  recently.  They  were  of 
good  size  and  quality.  John  O'Riordan, 
whose  place  is  near  the  S.  P.  Co.'s  depot, 
was  digging  the  potatoes.  As  this  is 
exact  midwinter,  this  being  the  15th  of 
January,  it  is  a  good  showing,  even  for  a 
frostless  region. 

FRESNO. 

Raisin  Committee  of  Fifteen. — 
Reedley  Exponent:  The  committee  of 
five,  consisting  of  L.  Einstein,  J.  H.  La 
Rue,  A.  P.  Jordan,  H.  Graff  and  D.  C. 
Dunham,  met  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  recent  meeting  of  raisin 
growers,  which  authorized  it  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  fifteen  to  take  some  action 
on  the  present  raisin  situation.  The  com- 
mittee, as  a  result  of  its  labors,  gave  out 
the  following  named  gentlemen  selected  to 
compose  the  committee  of  fifteen:  D.  D. 
Allison,  Temperance;  G.  P.  Beveridge, 
Fresno;  A.  Erickson,  Kingsburg;  F.  M. 
Helm,  Fresno;  W.  B.  Nichols,  Dinuba; 
S.  R.  LaRue,  Malaga;  W.  A.  Long, 
Grangeville;  P.  McRae,  Hanford;  E.  E. 
Manheim,  Fresno;  T.  Nock,  Oleander; 
A.  L.  Sayre,  Madera;  A.  Sorenson, 
Easton;  P.  Talent,  Hanford;  Dr.  Tre- 
fenkjian,  Madison;  A.  V.  Taylor,  Han- 
ford. The  Board  of  Directors  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  aid  the  committee  to 
bring  their  work  to  a  successful  arrange- 
ment for  the  growers. 

Bee  Keepers  Meet. — The  members 
of  the  California  Bee  Keepers'  Association 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  Selmaon  the 
6th  inst.,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  pnsuing  year:  J.  P.  Johnston, 
president;  John  F.  Crowder,  first  vice- 
president;  B.  D.  Vanderburgh,  second 
vice-president,  and  F.  E.  Wells,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Last  year's  crop  of  honey 
has  all  been  disposed  of'  and  the  business 
settled  up.  Some  time  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing the  validity  of  the  Association's 
contracts,  with  the  view  of  making  them 
stronger.  A  committee  consisting  of  J. 
P.  Johnston  and  John  F.  Crowder  was 
appointed  to  make  arrangements  to  se- 
cure supplies  for  coming  season. 

KINGS. 

Coyotes  Are  Threatening.— Han- 
ford Journal:    Jacob  Schwartz,  who  has 


one  of  E.  Jacob's  ranches,  located  be- 
tween here  and  Traver,  says  that  coyotes 
are  very  destructive  up  his  way.  They 
are  devouring  poultry  aud  pigs  in  large 
numbers  and  come  right  up  to  his  house 
at  night.  Very  few  dogs  will  fight  them, 
as  the  coyote  is  a  scrapper  and  has  a  way 
of  fighting  which  dogs  do  not  care  for 
more  than  one  taste  of.  The  coyotes  will 
tackle  a  young  calf,  too,  and  unless 
their  depredations  are  checked  and  the 
number  of  the  brutes  reduced  in  some 
way,  there  is  no  telling  what  they  may  do. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Price  of  Milk  Advancing.— Los 
Angeles  Record :  Announcement  was 
made  yesterday  morning  that  there  is  a 
threatened  milk  famine  in  this  city  and 
the  dealers  are  very  much  worried.  Many 
of  them  are  now  endeavoring  to  sell  their 
dairies  and  routes  can  be  obtained  for  a 
song.  Many  owners  of  small  dairies  are 
now  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  milk  busi- 
ness as  they  are  running  at  a  loss  and  the 
drivers  who  own  routes  cannot  serve  their 
customers,  as  milk  is  not  available.  The 
larger  dairies  who  have  large  interests  at 
stake,  in  order  to  steady  their  holdings 
and  to  prevent  great  financial  loss,  have 
decided  to  advance  the  price  of  milk  20%, 
or  from  50  cents  to  60  cents  per  can  of 
three  gallons.  The  direct  cause  of  the 
shortage  of  milk  is  the  dry  weather  and 
scarcity  of  food  for  the  cows. 

Great  Pigeon  Farm.  —  Exchange : 
Southern  California  has  a  great  pigeon 
farm  located  a  few  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
It  covers  an  area  of  eight  acres  and  in  the 
gigantic  lofts  are  over  15,000  birds.  The 
cost  of  feeding  them  amounts  to  little 
over  $5  per  meal.  The  ranch  was  started 
three  years  ago  with  2000  birds.  Nearly 
250  dozen  squabs  are  disposed  of  per 
month,  excepting  in  the  fall,  which  is  the 
moulting  season.  At  that  time  of  the 
year  it  is  possible  to  secure  only  one-fourth 
of  the  usual  number.  When  the  ranch  is 
well  stocked,  as  it  is  when  there  are  15,000 
birds  flying  about,  the  extensive  family 
eats  one  wagon  load  of  screenings,  two 
sacks  of  wheat  and  about  twelve  gallons 
of  boiled  meal  daily.  In  addition  to  this 
they  are  given  three  barrels  of  stale  bread, 
soaked  in  water,  during  the  week.  A  re- 
markable fact  in  connection  with  this 
place  is  that  the  pigeons  never  leave  the 
ranch,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  ever  gets 
beyond  the  large  wire  fence  that  surrounds 
the  yard. 

MENDOCINO. 
Bringing  Cattle  and  Sheep  from 
Nevada.— Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat: 
Sixteen  carloads  of  stock  cattle  from 
Colonel  Hardin's  Nevada  ranch  arrived  at 
Santa  Rosa,  en  route  to  the  Colonel's 
ranch  in  Mendocino  county.  Some  cattle 
and  sheep  also  arrived  at  the  same  time 
from  Nevada  for  P.  H.  Noonan  and  Jack 
Sibbald. 

MONTEREY. 
Close  of  the  Beet  Season.— Salinas 
Index:  The  last  beets  of  the  1901  crop 
have  been  delivered  at  Spreckels.  This 
closes  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful beet-growing  and  sugar-making 
campaign  in  this  State.  The  total  num- 
ber of  tons  of  beets  sliced  is  271,322 
received  from  the  following  localities: 
From  Salinas  valley,  141,280  tons;  Pajaro 
valley,  85,910  tons;  San  Benito  county 
(principally  San  Juan  valley),  27,620  tons; 
Santa  Clara  valley,  16,512  tons.  Sixty- 
five  thousand  tons  were  raised  on  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  factory. 
The  grand  total  of  271,322  tons  at  $4  50 
per  ton — the  price  paid  for  the  beets  de- 
livered at  the  factory — amounts  to 
$1,310,949,  which  has  been  distributed 
among  the  beet  growers  tributary  to  the 
Spreckels  factory  this  season,  those  of 
the  Salinas  valley  receiving  over  half  the 
total  amount,  or  $535,760. 

PLACER. 

Orange  Shipments.— Newcastle  News: 
Following  is  a  close  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  oranges  shipped  from  this  part  of 
Placer  county  during  the  past  season,  and 
shows  an  increase  over  previous  years: 
From  Newcastle,  by  carload  lots,  28  cars; 
by  express,  391  boxes;  by  local  freight 
shipments,  363  boxes;  total  28  cars,  754 
boxes.  From  Penryn,  by  carload  lots,  7 
cars;  by  local  freight  shipments  and  ex- 
press, 600  boxes;  total  7  cars,  900  boxes. 
From  Loomis,  1200  boxes  by  local  freight 
shipments  and  express.  This  gives  these 
three  towns  a  grand  total  of  35  cars,  2554 
boxes.  Besides  these  there  were  a  few 
shipments  made  from  Auburn,  Rocklin 
and  Lincoln. 

Peaches  Give  Way  to  Oranges.— 
The  forty-acre  tract  of  peach  orchard 
known  as  the  "Palms,"  situated  near 
Penryn  and  owned  by  J.  Parker  Whit- 
ney, will  hereafter  be  known  as  an  orange 
orchard,  as  the  peach  trees  are  to  be  dug 
out  and  replaced  with  orange  trees.  The 
planting  will  be  superintended  by  P.  W. 
Butler,  and  will  be  of  the  latest  improved 
methods.  The  hole  in  which  the  tree  is 
planted  is  much  larger  than  in  the  old 


way  of  planting,  it  being  6  feet  at  the  top 
by  five  feet  at  the  bottom  and  not  less 
than  4  feet  deep.  In  refilling  the  surface 
earth  is  used  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
thus  giving  the  tree  a  chance  to  take  root 
in  soft  and  cultivated  earth,  and  allowing 
the  moisture  to  penetrate  deeper  and  to 
remain  longer.  From  trees  planted  in 
this  manner  the  crop  has  been  60%  greater 
than  from  trees  planted  by  the  old  meth- 
ods. From  trees  eight  years  old  the  crop 
has  been  estimated  to  be  three  times 
larger,  or,  in  other  words,  three  boxes 
to  one. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Hop  Contracts  Made.  —  Record- 
Union:  A.  Menke  has  made  a  contract 
with  Charles  Green,  Son,  Brainard  &  Co. 
to  deliver  60,000  pounds  of  hops  to  be 
grown  in  1902  on  his  ranch  a  mile  east  of 
Perkins,  at  10J  cents  per  pound.  George 
H.  Menke  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
same  firm  to  deliver  30,000  pounds  at  10 
cents  per  pound  for  1902,  and  also  for  the 
same  amount  and  price  for  1903  and  1904. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Good  Plowing.— Hollister  Free  Lance: 
A.  Brooks  broke  the  plowing  record  of 
this  county  at  Fairview  last  week.  With 
two  New  Deal  gangs,  on  each  of  which 
were  hitched  seven  horses,  he  turned  over 
eighty  acres  of  land — an  average  of  ten 
acres  a  day  to  the  team.  Each  of  the 
gangs  had  four  10-inch  plows. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Increased  Vineyard  Acreage. — 
Lodi  Herald  :  There  will  be  a  large  acre- 
age of  grapes  planted  in  this  vicinity  this 
winter.  The  following  acreage  is  being 
planted  :  Ex-Senator  Langford  240,  Ing 
Brothers  90,  Keen  Brothers  80,  J.  C. 
Thompson  80,  a  total  of  480  acres.  Be- 
sides, there  will  be  several  small  vineyards 
planted  this  winter. 

Oranges  Doing  Well.— When  the 
Langford  colony,  now  the  world's  largest 
fruit  orchard,  was  set  out,  it  was  on  the 
advice  of  an  experienced  Florida  orange 
grower  that  Senator  Langford  set  aside  a 
few  acres  to  an  orange  grove.  From  the 
time  the  trees  came  into  bearing  there  has 
never  been  a  crop  failure,  and  this  season 
the  crop  is  unusually  heavy.  In  hundreds 
of  Lodi  yards  orange  trees  are  bearing 
fruit.  The  soil  and  climate  is  adapted  to 
orange  culture,  and  that  it  is  not  more 
extensively  engaged  in  by  fruit  men  is 
accounted  from  the  fact  that  other  fruits 
pay  equally  as  well  and  better,  besides 
coming  into  bearing  earlier. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Some  Striking  Vegetables— Ar- 
royo Grande  Herald:  The  exhibit  of  fine 
vegetables  that  J.  F.  Brackett  is  sending 
to  New  York  includes  the  following:  Prize- 
taker  onions  grown  by  the  McClure  Seed 
Co. — they  have  raised  of  this  variety 
1200*  bushels  per  acre;  flat  onions  grown 
by  Edward  Bell,  Arroyo  Grande;  brown 
Australian  onions  grown  by  same  party 
yielding  400  bushels  per  acre,  worth  $500 
per  acre;  also  Ox  Heart  carrots,  yielding 
65  tons  per  acre,  worth  $5  00  per  ton  or 
$325  per  acre;  also  Half  Long  Yellow  Dan- 
vers  carrots  yielding  80  tons  per  acre, 
worth  $400  per  acre;  Burbank  potatoes, 
grown  by  Mr.  Orand  on  Los  Berros  ranch, 
yield  200  bushels  per  acre;  yellow  and 
white  field  corn,  grown  by  same  party, 
very  good;  Mangle  Wurzel  beets,  grown 
by  John  Rice,  Arroyo  Grande,  two 
weighing  about  fifty  pounds  each,  one 
weighing  about  seventy-five  pounds;  cab- 
bages, two  weighing  about  twenty-five 
pounds  each;  100  pounds  Burbank  pota- 
toes grown  by  Joseph  Enos  from  a  patch 
of  ten  acres,  yielding  2600  bushels,  which 
Mr.  Enos  sola  for  $1500  or  $150  per  acre, 
besides  saving  seed  and  the  small  ones  fed 
to  pigs.  Some  of  these  samples  weigh  five 
pounds  each. 

SAN  MATEO. 
A  Huge  HOG.— Redwood  City  Times- 
Gazette:  At  San  Gregorio  last  week  a 
large  crowd  gathered  at  J.  Palmer's  to 
witness  the  killing  of  a  mammoth  hog 
weighing  648  pounds.  Many  invitations 
were  sent  to  Redwood  City  and  other 
places.  Mr.  Palmer  "bossed  the  job," 
killing  and  dressing  the  porker  in  a 
manner  that  would  make  the  butchers  at 
the  Baden  packing-house  green  with  envy. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
The  Olive  Harvest.— Press:  Many 
of  our  olive  growers  are  hard  at  work 
picking  the  fruit.  The  orchards  are 
heavily  laden,  but  the  market  is  rather 
dull.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  being  shipped 
to  the  Cooper  plant  to  be  made  into  oil. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
European  Returns  for  Pajaro 
Apples. — Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Late 
mail  advices  from  England  state  that 
California  four-tier  Newtowns  sold  at 
prices  of  Oregon  five-tier  Newtowns.  This 
is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  claim 
of  W.  N.  White,  published  in  last  issue, 
that  the  grade  of  Pajaro  Newtowns  and 
tha  sizes  of  the  boxes  had  been  so  cut  that  | 


four-tier  stock  shipped  to  England  was  of 
about  similar  size  to  Oregon  five- tier 
stock.  Newtowns  which  sold  in  London 
for  7s  per  box  did  not  net  here  over  60 
cents  per  box.  Those  prices  represent  a 
loss  either  to  the  packer  (if  he  consigned) 
or  the  shipper  who  bought  from  the 
packer. 

SHASTA. 
Goat  Raisers  to  Organize.— Search- 
light :  G.  R.  Williams  of  Bella  Vista  has 
been  endeavoring  for  some  time,  without 
much  success,  to  organize  a  county  goat- 
raisers'  association,  with  the  objects,  as 
with  all  organizations  of  the  kind,  to  ob- 
tain better  prices  for  local  clips.  It  is  Mr. 
Williams'  idea  that  with  the  goat  raisers 
of  this  county  well  organized,  instead  of 
shipping  their  hair  as  individuals  to  com- 
mission houses  and  being  compelled  to 
accept  whatever  price  was  offered,  they 
could  market  their  clips  as  a  single  lot,  not 
by  shipping  and  paying  freight  and  then 
dickering  with  the  commission  men,  who 
thus  have  them  at  their  mercy,  but  by 
sending  samples  of  their  consignment  to 
all  the  reputable  buyers  and  asking  quota- 
tions of  prices.  Mr.  Williams'  1900  clip, 
sold  in  March,  1901,  consisted  of  four  bags 
of  mohair,  for  which  he  received  36  cents 
for  three  bags  and  40  cents  for  the  remain- 
ing bag.  The  hair  was  considered  a 
superior  article  and  the  price  was  above 
the  ordinary.  Mr.  Williams  is  inclined  to 
consider  it  a  bait.  The  clip  was  sold  in 
Boston,  amounting  to  1480  pounds,  for 
which  Mr.  Williams  received  $548.44,  less 
$62.58  freight. 

SONOMA. 
Ten-Year-Old  Boy  Kills  a  Big 
Coyote —Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat: 
Robert  Heald,  a  Bodega  boy  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  shot  a  coyote  a  few  days  ago. 
On  Monday  he  brought  the  skin  and  pelt 
to  the  county  clerk's  office  and  filed  a 
claim  for  the  $5  bounty  allowed  by  law. 
He  was  a  much  pleased  youth.  He  was 
further  gratified  at  the  immediate  allow- 
ing of  his  bill  by  the  Supervisors,  and  he 
went  home  with  his  $5  gold  piece. 
STANISLAUS. 
Orchards  for  Turlock  District.— 
Modesto  Herald.  The  Ceres  nurserymen, 
Reed  and  Richards,  report  the  Muir  and 
Elberta  peaches,  apricots,  almond  and 
Bartlett  pear  trees  are  the  varieties  for 
which  the  greatest  demand  exists.  Spring 
will  no  doubt  see  20,000  acres  of  Turlock 
District  land  in  alfalfa  (largely)  and  de- 
voted to  orchard  and  to  field-garden 
products. 

TULARE. 
Citrus  Lands  in  Demand.— Porter- 
ville  Enterprise:  S.  E.  and  W.  H.  Henley 
have  purchased  in  various  locations  land 
to  the  amount  of  over  1450  acres,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $26,000.  The  land  pur- 
chased is  all  contributory  to  Globe  and 
comprises  what  is  known  as  the  Ross 
property  of  1200  acres,  600  of  which  will 
eventually  be  planted  to  oranges,  and  in 
time  divided  into  tract9,  after  water  has 
been  fully  developed;  the  Dillon  place  of 
eighty  acres,  north  of  Dan  Bielich,  also 
the  Dan  Bielich  place  (with  J.  Bursell)  of 
forty  acres,  the  Pat  Ward  place  of  eighty 
acres  and  forty  acres  of  J.  Bursell's  land. 

Lots  of  Mules.— Tulare  Register:  A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Miller  has  ar- 
rived from  Kansas  City  and  has  bought 
the  Keck  mules,  225  head,  gotten  together 
here  in  Tulare,  and  has  bought  enough 
more  mules  along  the  valley  between  here 
and  Stockton  to  bring  the  total  up  to  500 
head,  which  will  be  collected  here  and 
moved  in  a  special  train  to  the  Kansas 
City  market.  Good  figures  have  been  paid 
as  a  whole,  ranging  from  $50  to  $100  per 
head,  a  good,  big,  young  mule  bringing 
the  latter  figure. 

A  Pioneer's  Farm  Sold.— Hanford 
Journal:  The  farm  of  J.  C.  Russell,  de- 
ceased, li  miles  north  of  Traver,  was  sold 
at  auction  Friday  at  Visalia  by  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  estate.  It  embraces  about 
300  acres  of  land.  Julio  Rosa  of  Tulare 
was  the  purchaser,  his  bid  of  $9000  being 
the  highest.  The  land  is  improved,  60 
acres  is  in  alfalfa,  30  acres  in  vines  and  30 
acres  in  fruit  trees.  The  remainder  of  the 
tract  is  grain  land.  There  is  a  house  and 
a  good  barn  on  the  premises  and  the  whole 
ranch  is  fenced. 

Regrets  Selling  Ranch.— Globe 
correspondence  Visalia  Delta:  J.  H. 
Boggs,  who  sold  his  160-acre  ranch  with 
90  acres  of  it  under  a  good  ditch,  offered 
the  purchaser,  Claude  Houghton,  $500  to 
sell  it  back  to  him,  but  he  says  nothing 
less  than  $15,000  will  take  it  now.  Mr. 
Boggs  bought  80  acres  of  the  Graham 
farm  and  talks  of  planting  20  acres  of  it  to 
oranges  if  the  trees  are  not  high  this  year. 
YOLO. 

Big  Plowing  — Woodland  Mail:  Peter 
Goettsch  of  the  Fair  ranch,  while  in 
Woodland  recently,  said  that  there  were 
two  traction  engines  employed  on  the 
ranch  plowing  and  harrowing.  Each 
draws  20-disc  plows  and  turns  over  40 
acres  of  ground  daily. 
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THE  STAB1  E. 


The  Chance  in  Draft  Horses. 

Mr.  H.  G.  McMillan  of  Iowa  gave  an 
address  at  an  agricultural  convention 
in  his  State  which  should  be  very  en- 
couraging to  the  breeders  of  draft 
horses.  California  is  not  doing  as  much 
in  this  line  as  is  desirable  and  we  hope 
a  word  from  Iowa  may  exert  an  influ- 
ence here. 

Increased  Demand. — Mr.  McMillan 
claims  that  with  the  return  of  business 
and  industrial  prosperity  throughout 
the  land  the  demand  for  draft  horses 
has  very  largely  increased,  and  for  no 
class  of  live  stock  has  the  market  price 
advanced  so  rapidly  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  In  fact,  the  de- 
mand has  become  so  out  of  proportion 
with  the  supply  that  buyers  are  scour- 
ing the  country  to  find  drafters  of  the 
right  sort,  and  when  prime  good  ones 
are  found  they  readily  bring  from  $250  I 
to  $350  each  in  the  horse  markets  of 
the  country. 

While  the  renewal  of  industrial  activ-  i 
ity  in  the  United  States  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  increased  demand  for 
draft  horses,  it  has  not  been  the  only 
factor.  Within  the  past  few  years  a 
new  market  has  opened.  The  foreign 
demand  for  American  horses  practi- 
cally began  in  1893.  During  the  World's 
Fair  foreign  horsemen  visiting  this  coun- 
try found  good  horses  selling  in  our 
markets  at  a  low  figure,  while  there 
was  a  shortage  abroad.  As  an  experi- 
ment about  1000  horses  were  purchased 
at  Chicago  and  exported  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  With  this  small  beginning 
and  with  a  total  of  less  than  3000  horses 
exported  from  the  United  States  in 
1893,  our  export  trade  has  grown  until 
the  year  ending  June,  1900,  it  had 
reached  the  astonishing  figure  of  almost 
65,000  head,  over  half  of  which  were 
draft  horses. 

Hints  on  Breeding. — The  official  re- 
ports show  that  the  increase  in  value  of 
horses  in  the  United  States  since  1897 
has  been  a  little  over  $150,000,000,  and 
in  no  class  of  horses  has  the  increase 
been  so  marked  as  in  draft  horses.  As 
the  quality  improves  the  difference  in 
values  will  be  still  greater.  In  raising 
of  draft  horses  a  wise  selection  of 
breeding  stock  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Draft  horses  with  action,  good 
bone,  heavy  weight  and  proper  con- 
formation cannot  be  produced  from  un- 
dersized, inferior  and  unsound  breeding 
stock. 

First  of  all  a  brood  mare  should  be 
sound  and  free  from  hereditary  blem- 
ishes. A  sound  mare  with  good  bone 
and  wide  draft  type,  even  though  she 
may  not  be  very  large,  if  mated  to  the 
right  kind  of  a  stallion,  may  produce 
drafters  of  a  high  order.  The  stallion 
is  of  even  greater  importance  than  the 
mare.  On  account  of  there  being  so 
many  mares  that  are  somewhat  under- 
sized it  is  especially  important  that  the 
stallion  should  be  large  and  heavy 
boned.  Soundness  in  the  stallion  is 
essential  also  and  I  am  surprised  that 
farmers  pay  so  little  attention  to  this 
all-important  point,  both  in  buying  a 
stallion  and  when  breeding  their  mares. 

Next  to  soundness  size  and  bone  are 
important.  When  I  speak  of  size  I  do 
not  mean  weight  alone.  Too  many  buy- 
ers are  deceived  by  mere  weight. 
Weight  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  essential.  A  draft  horse  at  matur- 
ity, in  fairly  good  condition,  ought  to 
weigh  from  1800  pounds  to  a  ton.  If  a 
horse  of  this  weight  is  of  good  disposi- 
tion, of  proper  conformation,  is  sound 
of  body  and  limb,  with  heavy  bone,  legs 
set  squarely  under  him,  with  feet  of 
sufficient  size  and  quality,  possessing  at 
the  same  time  that  style  and  action  so 
frequently  seen  in  the  highest  type  of 
draft  horse  nowadays,  he  ought  to  make 
an  ideal  draft  sire. 

While  the  electric  car,  the  bicycle 
and  the  automobile  has  possibly,  to 
some  extent,  displaced  the  lighter 
horse,  nothing  yet  has  been  discovered 
to  take  the  place  of  the  draft  horse  in 
drawing  heavy  loads  up  hill  and  down 
or  over  stony  pavements  or  through 
the  mud  and  in  many  other  ways  meet- 
ing the  growing  and  unrelenting  de- 


mands of  commerce  and  trade.  The 
fear  that  the  horse  will  be  superseded 
by  electricity  as  a  motive  power  is  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  This  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  no  invention 
of  the  past  century  has  lessened  the 
work  of  the  horse  on  the  farm,  while 
nearly  every  improvement  in  farm 
machinery  has  necessitated  the  use  of 
more  horses.  The  draft  horse  stands 
to-day  for  the  highest  standard  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  prosperity.  He 
is  the  farmer's  horse  and  king  of  the 
market  as  well. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 

The  Grain  Growers'  Organization. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  grain 
men  of  the  State,  through  the  Califor- 
nia Grain  Growers'  Association,  to  form 
a  combine  that  will  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  freight  rates  on  grain  by  land 
and  water,  says  the  Woodland  Mail.  F. 
E.  Wright,  secretary  of  the  association, 
was  in  Stockton  Thursday  on  business 
connected  with  the  work.  He  has  ap- 
pointed six  canvassers  to  call  upon  the 
farmers  and  outline  the  proposed  prop- 
osition, the  object  of  which  is  to  route 
grain  from  Port  Costa  to  Liverpool. 
All  grain  growers  will  be  asked  to  sign 
the  agreement  and  become  members  of 
the  association. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  an 
average  crop  is  under  control  a  conven- 
tion will  be  called.  It  is  expected  that 
this  meeting  will  beheld  the  latter  part 
of  February.  Over  half  of  the  acreage 
in  Butte,  Colusa,  Tehama,  Sutter  and 
Yolo  counties  has  been  signed.  The 
farmers  in  Oregon  have  just  organized 
on  similar  lines,  and  the  grain  growers 
in  Washington  are  taking  steps  to  form 
an  association. 

Mr.  Wright  in  discussing  the  pro- 
posed association  in  this  State,  said: 

"The  grain  of  each  one  is  not  to  be 
pooled  and  pass  out  of  his  control,  but 
each  member  of  the  proposed  associa- 
tion will  be  required  to  bind  himself  to 
ship  his  grain  by  the  route  the  associa- 
tion may  select. 

"It  is  conceded  that  the  association, 
by  securing  the  routing  of  one- third  of 
the  output  of  the  grain  of  this  State, 
can  get  its  own  terms  as  regards  char- 
ters. There  is  capital,  with  energy  and 
brains  back  of  it,  that  stands  ready  to 
make  us  propositions  that  at  present 
will  save  to  the  growers  15  cents  per 
hundred.  Last  July  there  would  have 
been  a  saving  of  25  cents  per  cental. 
(At  that  time  charters  were  quoted  at 
12  shillings).  I  claim  that  the  move- 
ment started  in  San  Francisco  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Development  Association  last  July  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  fall  of  prices  of 
charters  quoted  since  that  time. 

"Now,  if  the  rumors  of  a  proposed  or- 
ganization brings  such  results,  what 
will  a  perfected  organization  do? 

"Our  cousins  across  the  pond  are  pay- 
ing a  good,  fair  price  for  our  grain, 
and  if  the  charter  charges  were  quoted 
actually,  instead  of  fictitiously,  we 
would  have  a  safe  margin  of  profit. 
We  are  out  from  15  to  25  cents  a  hun- 
dred. We  know  where  it  is  aud  we  are 
going  to  reach  out  and  get  it,  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  a  capable  business 
organization  with  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  grain  at  our  command." 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Spffdf  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Saiv«t.  Krit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mihl  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  Bnocbes or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC     Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  soM  is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drupnists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  It*  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


"DO  YOUR  OWN  KNITTING." 

We  dot  ofler  you  our  "GOLIi  MKDAL."  a  sim- 
ple and  perfect  Knitting  Machine,  for  One  Dollar. 
For  particulars,  send  stamp  to  BUFFALO  KNIT- 
TING CO.,  Kingsley  Bldg  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


300,000 

Machines    in  Use. 


Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  of  All  That's  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 


That's    the   history    of  the 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Send  for  new  "  20th  Century  "  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Randolph  4  Canal  Sra.,             General  OfflCCS  '.                 1102  Abch  Street, 
Chicago  Philadelphia. 
  74  Cortlandt  Street,   

103  &.  105  Mission  Sr  ,  327  Commissioners  St., 

San  Francisco  NEW  YORK.  Montreal. 


$15  000.00 

IN  PREMIUMS  ON  BUTTER 


Our  "would-be  competitors "  jump  about  quicker  than  a 
flea — corner  them  on  one  statement  and  they  jump  to  another. 

We  keep  to  our  original  statemc-ts  and  proposition.  We 
offer  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars  to  be  divided  iqually  between  the 
five  State  Dairyrien"s  Associations — Wisconsin,  M.nnesota,  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  Yermont — on  tue  same  conditions  we  have 
offered  for  Vermont,  provitlcd  our  "  would-bc  competitors"  will 
within  tin  davs  deposit  this  amount  with  Hon.  Charles  Richard 
Dodge,  the  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  1900,  who  was  in  Paris  in  his  official  capacity 
through  the  entire  time  of  the  Exposition. 

We  stand  bv  the  records. 


For  Thoroughness  of  Separation.  Greatest  Wearing  Qualities 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 

WITHOUT   A  PEER. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Jan.  6,  io3j.  as* 


S  S 


BLACKLEGI N  E" 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  Quite   Ready  for  Use. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  cord  impregnated  with  the  vaccine.  Each 
dose  is  separate  and  applied  with  a  special  needle.  The  dose  is  hitched 
on  to  a  notch  in  the  needle  and  then  inserted  under  the  skin  at  the 
shoulder.  The  needle  is  provided  with  a  detachable  handle.  Vaccina- 
tion with  "Blacklegine"  is  as  rapid  and  easy  as  taking  a  stitch.  There  is 
no  dissolving,  or  mixing,  or  filtering  a  powder;  no  injecting  or  trouble  in 
measuring  doses;  no  expensive  syringe  outfit. 


BLACKLEGINE  OUTFIT.  SHOWING  NEEDLE  INSERTED  IN  IT  \NDLE  AND 
DOSE  OF  VACCINE  ATTACHED    READY  FOR  VACCINATING. 

Prices:  "Single  Blacklegine"  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (ten 
doses),  §1.50;  Xo.  2  (twenty  doses),  S2.50;  No.  3  (fifty  doses),  $»UK). 
"Double  Blacklegine"  (for  choice  stock)  (first  lymph  and  second  lymph, 
applied  at  an  interval  of  eiidit  davs).  $2.00  per  packet  of  ten  double 
doses.    Blacklegine  Outfit  (handle  and  two  needles),  i>0  cents. 

PASTEITl  V^OCESnE  ODMr»AJST5r, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


dewey,  STRONG  h  60„  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Ca' 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


How  a  Diverting  Dam  Was  Made  in  the  Merced  l<iver. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  was  to  divert  water 
for  generation  of  electricity,  the  dam  recently  con- 
structed by  the  Mariposa  Commercial  &  Mining  Co., 
in  Mariposa  county,  Cal.,  is  properly  an  irrigation 
subject,  for  the  waste  water  is  available  for  this 
purpose. 

All  of  the  Sierra  rivers  have  their  high  stages, 
when  work  in  them  is  impracticable  through  the  win- 
ter and  spring  and  very  nearly  through  the  summer 
months.  The  Merced  river  is  pretty  well  south  of 
the  region  of  maximum  precipitation  and  there  is, 
ordinarily,  a  season  of  low  water  a  little  longer  than 
for  the  more  northern  streams.  Last  year  was  an 
exception  and  high  water  continued,  so  that  work  on 
the  dam  in  the  river  did  not  commence  till  July  14. 


countered  in  this  channel,  necessitating  the  use  of  a 
6-inch  discharge  Jackson  centrifugal  pump,  belted  to 
an  8x10  horizontal  engine.  Work  was  delayed  several 
days  at  this  point  (August  2)  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
river  due  to  a  cloudburst  in  the  mountains  above 
Yosemite  valley  which  washed  out  some  of  the  up- 
stream wing  dam.  The  toe  planking  on  this  section 
of  the  foundation  cribbing  was  omitted  for  a  length 
of  36  feet  and  a  depth  of  4  feet  to  allow  the  water 
to  pass  through  while  work  was  in  progress  in  the 
middle  channel. 

It  was  in  the  middle  channel  that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty with  water  was  encountered.  Progress  was 
made  very  rapidly  through  the  8  feet  of  gravel  first 
encountered,  but  the  underlying  quicksand  required 
sheet  piling  driven  across  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  seepage  was  all  that 
could  be  handled  by  the  6-inch  pump  and  another 
5-inch  centrifugal  pump  which  was  installed  as  an 
auxiliary.    Bedrock  was  stripped  along  the  toe  and 


Benton  Mills  Dam,  Mariposa  River,  Cal.,  During  Construction 


Benton  Mills  Dam  After  Completion. 


For  several  weeks  after  this  time,  while  the  cribbing 
foundation  was  being  put  in,  the  stream  flow  ex- 
ceeded 6000  miners'  inches  (22  cubic  feet)  per  second, 
being  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  ordinary 
minimum  flow  of  this  river. 

The  method  employed  in  making  the  construction 
is  as  follows:  A  wing  dam  of  sacks  and  dirt  and 
rock  was  run  out  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
turning  the  water  into  the  north  and  middle  chan- 
nels, and  the  foundation  cribbing  and  toe  were  put 
in  place  and  finished,  with  the  exception  of  a  section 
of  the  top  4  feet  of  the  toe  planking,  about  300  feet 
long,  which  was  left  open  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
through.  Very  little  trouble  was  experienced  with 
water  in  this  part  of  the  work,  all  the  seepage  being 
handled  very  easily  by  a  10x6x10  duplex  pump. 

A  wing  dam  was  then  run  out  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  turning  the  water  into  the  middle  and 
south  channels,  and  the  bedrock  in  the  north  channel 
was  stripped,  a  wing  dam  having  also  been  thrown 
across  the  channel  below  the  site  for  the  foundations 
to  keep  out  the  back  water.    More  water  was  en- 


the  planking  and  cribbing  were  put  in  place  as  shown 
in  the  cross-section  of  the  dam,  the  sills  being  bolted 
to  the  sides  of  the  channel. 

The  foundation  cribbing  was  finished  and  filled  with 
broken  rock  and  gravel,  the  toe  planking  which  was 
omitted  was  spiked  on  under  water,  and  the  river 
was  allowed  to  run  over  the  top  of  the  toe  planking 
while  the  superstructure  was  being  erected.  The 
planking  was  nailed  on,  leaving  three  doors  with  a 
width  of  36  feet  and  a  height  of  8  feet  hinged  on  the 
upper  side,  through  which  the  water  flowed  while 
work  on  the  skin  and  abutments  was  completed. 
The  doors  were  closed  at  5:30  v.  m.  on  November  19 
and  the  water  flowed  over  the  crest  of  the  dam  at 
7  a.  m.  November  21,  it  having  taken  thirty-seven 
and  one-half  hours  to  fill  the  dam.  The  foundation 
cribbing  was  started  by  laying  the  longitudinal  sills 
in  cement  on  bedrock  and  bolting  them  down  with 
lx42-inch  anchor  bolts,  6-foot  centers.  This  was 
carried  out  throughout  except  in  the  bottom 
of  the  middle  channel,  where  the  construction 
plan  was  as  is  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  founda- 


tion cribbing  of  the  old  dam  being  used  where  avail- 
able. This  was  all  that  there  was  of  the  old  dam, 
the  portions  in  the  south  channel  being  torn  out  and 
that  in  the  north  channel  having  been  washed  away 
years  ago. 

The  foundation  cribbing  is  all  6-foot  centers,  with 
the  longitudinal  sills  reinforced  by  blocks  in  the 
spaces  between.  The  "A"  frames  are  also  6  feet 
center  to  center.  The  details  of  the  construction 
cost  account  are  as  follows  : 

LABOR. 

Carpenters,  laborers,  etc  $15,381  13 

Superintendence,  surveying,  etc. . .      281  28—815,662  41 

MATERIAL. 

Lumber,  647,000  ft.  mountain  pine.. $12, 499  24 
Round  timbers,  43,000  ft.,  board 

measure   750  02 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  etc.,  14,950  lbs.  627  87 

Drift  bolts,  f  x21-inch,  6720  lbs   228  52 

Nails  and  spikes,  6800  lbs   264  26 

Cement,  101  bbls   537  60 

Wood,  121  cords   364  70 

Coal  (blacksmith's),  5900  lbs   87  50 

Oil,  packing,  waste,  etc   90  16 

Powder,  caps  and  fuse   60  54 

Sundries   58  37—815,568  78 

PLANT. 

Tackle,  tools,  derrick,  etc  $    583  77 

Cars,  rails,  wheelbarrows,  etc   289  69 

Pumbing  plant  (2  boilers,  2  engines, 
2  centrifugal  pumps,  b"  and  6", 

piping,  fittings,  etc)   1,192  03—$  2,065  49 

$33,296  68 

A  man  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  bank  of  the 
stream  which  he  owns;  but  if  he  diverts  the  course  of 
the  stream  or  narrows  the  waterway  to  the  injury  of  an 
owner  on  the  opposite  bank  or  elsewhere,  the  latter 
party  has  his  remedy  in  an  injunction  or  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages. This  system  works  fairly  well,  so  far  as  damages 
due  to  the  action  of  streams  at  their  ordinary  stages  are 
concerned. 

"Second-feet"  is  the  discharge  of  water  in  cubic 
feet  per  second ;  1500  second-feet  means  a  flow  of  1500 
cubic  feet  per  second.  This  multiplied  by  3600  (the  num- 
ber of  seconds  in  an  hour)  gives  5,400,000  cubic  feet  per 
hour  ;  that  divided  by  100  gives  54,000,  the  flow  in  min- 
er's inches.   

The  velocity  of  steam  does  not  vary  directly  with  the 
pressure.  The  velocity  of  steam  at  180  pounds  gauge 
pressure  is  1969  feet  per  second,  and  at  100  pounds  1876 
feet  per  second.  The  theoretical  velocity  of  water  at 
100  pounds  pressure  is  122  feet  per  second. 


Increasing  U.  S.  Silver  Coinage. 

The  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures  have  reported  favorably  a  bill  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  legal  tender  silver  dollar 
at  a  parity  with  gold,  and  for  the  increase  of  the 
subsidiary  silver  coinage.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  coin  without  regard  to 
limit  and  as  public  necessity  may  require.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  bill  for  the  parity  of  gold 
and  silver  dollars  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed 
to  maintain  at  all  times  a  parity  with  gold  the  legal 
tender  silver  dollars  remaining  outstanding,  and  to 
that  end  he  is  hereby  directed  to  exchange  gold  for 
legal  tender  silver  dollars  when  presented  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  sum  of  $5  or  any  multiple  thereof; 
and  all  provisions  of  law  for  the  use  or  maintenance 
of  the  reserve  fund  in  the  Treasury  relating  to  United 
States  notes  are,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  ex- 
change of  legal  tender  silver  dollars." 

The  rain  and  snow  fall  in  southern  Oregon  and  in 
California  are  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing  much 
less  than  usual  at  this  period  of  the  season.  In 
ordinary  seasons  there  would  be  several  feet  depth 
of  packed  snow  at  elevations  of  5000  feet  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
snow  on  the  ground  at  all  at  7000  feet  elevation.  The 
water  supply  for  mining  will  almost  certainly  be 
short  this  season,  particularly  where  dependence  is 
wholly  on  the  direct  run-off.  Reservoir  supplies  are 
less  likely  to  be  short.  The  early  seasonal  rains  of 
October  and  November  gave  the  reservoirs  so  good 
a  start  toward  filling  that  the  late  rains  are  sure  to 
fill  them.  The  snow  that  will  probably  yet  fall  before 
April  will  melt  rapidly  through  not  being  packed  and 
frozen  down.  The  season  of  high  water  in  the  rivers 
will  come  early  this  year,  but  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  it  will  last  long. 

The  value  of  mineral  products  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  exceeded  for  the  first  time  the  billion  dollar 
mark,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey  report  on 
mineral  resources.  The  figures  were  $1,067,603,636, 
as  compared  with  $971,900,894  in  1899,  a  gain  of 
$95,702,712,  or  9.85%.  Iron  and  coal  yielded  over 
half  of  this  total,  their  combined  value  being  over 
$566,000,000.  The  most  important  gains  in  gold  pro- 
duction were  in  the  Seward  peninsula  of  Alaska,  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  of  Colorado  and  in  Arizona. 
The  yield  for  the  year  is  valued  at  $79,171,000,  a  gain 
of  $8,117,600  over  1899.  The  silver  output  was  of 
the  commercial  value  of  $35,741,140.  The  crude 
petroleum  production  exceeded  all  records,  the  large 
Increase  being  especially  noted  in  West  Virginia, 
California,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Texas. 
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The  Dead  Child. 

Slpep  on,  dear,  now, 

The  last  sleep  and  the  best,  . 
And  on  thy  brow, 

And  on  thy  quiet  breast, 
Violets  I  throw. 
Thy  scanty  years 

Were  mine  a  little  while ; 
Life  had  no  fears 

To  trouble  thy  brief  smile 
With  toil  or  tears. 
Lie  still,  and  be 

For  evermore  a  child  ! 
Not  grudgingly, 

Whom  life  has  not  defiled, 
I  render  thee. 
Slumber  so  deep, 

No  man  would  rashly  wake ; 
I  hardly  weep, 

Fain  only,  for  thy  sake, 
To  share  thy  sleep. 
Yes,  to  be  dead, 

Dead,  herewith  thee  to-day,— 
When  all  is  said 

'Twere  good  by  thee  to  lay 
My  weary  head. 
The  very  best ! 

Ah,  child,  so  tired  of  play, 
I  stand  confessed ; 

I  want  to  come  thy  way, 
And  share  thy  rest. 

— Ernest  Dowson. 

Martha  Ellen's  Opportunity. 

Martha  Ellen  was  walking  home 
from  school.  It  was  a  gray  November 
day,  the  sky  lowering  and  the  air  raw, 
although  no  wind  stirred  the  drifts  of 
fallen  leaves  that  lay  along  either 
side  of  the  country  road. 

Martha  Ellen  chose  to  scuffle  through 
the  leaves.  The  crisp,  rustling  noise  fell 
pleasantly  upon  the  surrounding  quiet 
and  comforted  the  loneliness  in  Martha 
Ellen's  heart.  She  moved  slowly  through 
the  leaves,  her  eyes  idly  noting  the 
little  cloud  of  dust  that  arose  from 
them.  Then  she  looked  up  at  the  gray 
sky  and  away  off  across  the  meadows 
to  the  hills  beyond,  more  dim  than  ever 
on  this  dull  day. 

Martha  Ellen's  eyes  slowly  filled  with 
tears. 

"I  won't  ever  have  a  chance  !  "  she 
said  aloud.    "  I  know  I  won't." 

She  was  a  small  girl,  fifteen  years 
old,  but  low  of  stature.  The  tumult  that 
was  going  on  in  her  heart  this  gloomy 
day  might  have  appeared  ridiculously 
large  for  so  small  a  creature,  but  this 
was  a  very  real  conflict  and  it  clouded 
the  round  face  woefully. 

Perhaps  it  was  ambition ;  Martha 
Ellen  wanted  to  be  a  great  woman  ;  she 
wanted  to  do  something  heroic,  some- 
thing that  would  lift  her  out  of  her  lit- 
tle narrow  commonplace  life. 

She  had  always  known  this  longing 
since  she  had  learned  to  read  well 
enough  to  enjoy  her  history  and  the 
books  that  some  previous  teacher  had 
given  to  found  a  school  library,  but  it 
had  only  been  a  secret  hope,  a  some- 
thing to  dream  over  while  she  was  lying 
in  her  little  room  at  night  waiting  for 
sleep  to  come  ;  a  something  to  lighten 
tedious  tasks  and  shorten  the  long 
walk  to  school. 

At  various  times  Martha  Ellen  had 
been  a  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Florence  Night- 
ingale, a  wonderful  singer  and  a  great 
poet ;  but  these  lofty  positions  did  not 
interfere  with  the  lowly  occupation  of 
dishwashing  or  baby-tending  and  not 
even  her  mother  suspected  the  dream- 
world in  which  the  girl  was  living. 

On  this  morning  Martha  Ellen  had 
not  been  especially  conscious  of  her  am- 
bitions as  she  started  for  school.  She 
had  noticed  the  cloudy  sky  and  thought 
of  the  probability  of  rain,  and  she  had 
stopped  to  watch  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
pass  over.  But  it  happened  to  be  the 
last  school  day  of  the  week,  the 
teacher  had  given  them  a  "talk,"  and 
that  teacher's  "talks"  were  always 
listened  to  with  interest  by  even  the 
sleepiest  or  most  restless  youngster 
in  the  room.  To-day  she  had  talked 
of  heroes  and  of  heroic  deeds,  and  she 
had  tried  to  impress  upon  them  the 
fact  that  to  be  a  hero  does  not  al- 
ways mean  that  one  must  be  a  George 
Washington  or  a  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

Her  words  had  set  Martha  Ellen's 
heart  and  mind  aflame,  but  when 
she  stepped  out  of  the  school-house 


and  the  cold  air  touched  her  cheek, 
the  girl  had  been  rather  too  suddenly 
recalled  to  her  prosaic,  every-day  ex- 
istance,  and  she  scuffled  through  the 
dead  leaves  with  her  blue  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  they  strayed  off  to  the 
distant  hills. 

"  I  won't  ever  have  a  chance,"  she 
repeated.  "I'll  just  be  plain  Martha 
Ellen  Miller  to  the  end  of  my  days,  and 
I  don't  s'pose  I'll  ever  see  what  the 
world's  like  'way  off  the  other  side  of 
those  hills.  It  seems  as  if  I  just 
couldn't  breathe  if  I've  always  got  to 
live  right  here.  How  can  I  be  anything 
great  here  ?  " 

Martha  Ellen  went  on  rustling  the 
leaves  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  cor- 
ner of  her  blue  gingham  apron.  She 
wondered  if  great  women  had  ever 
been  obliged  to  wear  gingham  aprons 
to  school. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log 
cabin,"  she  reflected,  "but  then  he 
didn't  stay  there  always  ;  and,  besides, 
he  was  a  boy.  Oh,  dear  ! "  she  sighed, 
as  she  turned  in  at  the  little  gate  ;  and 
then  her  practical  every  day  side  as- 
serted itself.  "I  wonder  if  I'm  too 
late  for  mother  to  go  up  to  the  sewing 
bee  ? "  she  thought,  with  a  pang  of 
self-reproach  for  her  loitering  feet,  and 
she  ran  up  the  path. 

As  she  opened  the  kitchen  door  a 
small  figure  hurried  across  the  room 
and  clasped  her  knees  and  a  little 
frightened  white  face  hid  itself  in  her 
skirts.  From  an  adjoining  room  came 
a  baby's  fretful  cry. 

Martha  Ellen  bent  over  to  unclasp 
the  clinging  arms. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Joey?"  she 
asked.    "  Where's  mother  ?  " 

"Oh,  Marfy,  I'm  so  glad  you'shere," 
whispered  the  little  fellow,  raising  his 
frightened  face.  "Mother's  down 
dare,"  pointing  to  the  cellar  stairway  ; 
"she  failed  and  she  won't  move  even 
when  baby  c'ies." 

Martha  Ellen's  face  was  as  white  as 
Joey's,  and  she  did  not  stop  to  ask 
any  more  questions.  She  gently  put 
the  little  fellow  aside,  and,  holding  her 
breath  in  her  suspense,  hurried  down 
the  dark  stairway. 

In  the  light  that  fell  from  the  low 
window  she  could  see  her  mother  lying 
on  the  cellar  floor  She  had  evidently 
pitched  forward  from  the  stairs  and  had 
fallen  on  her  face.  Martha  Ellen's 
heart  stopped  beating  for  an  instant 
as  she  bent  over  the  silent  figure  and 
laid  her  hand  on  her  mother's  head. 

"She's  all  blood!"  the  girl  nearly 
screamed  aloud  ;  then  she  remembered 
Joey's  little  white  face  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  "Oh,  mother  I"  she  cried, 
bending  closer,  a  terrible  fear  seizing 
her.  She  laid  her  hand  over  her 
mother's  heart  and  felt  it  beating, 
then  she  sank  down  on  the  floor, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

The  baby  cried  out  again,  and  that 
roused  Martha  Ellen  to  her  responsibil- 
ity. 

"I  can't  carry  her  up  alone,"  she 
said  to  herself;  "I  must  get  some  one 
to  help  me." 

She  started  up  the  stairs,  and  at 
that  moment  the  outer  door  opened, 
and  the  traveling  baker,  who  passed 
that  way  once  a  week,  stepped  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  Anything  wanted  to-day  ?  "  he 
called.  The  cheery  voice  rang  out 
strangely  in  the  quiet  that  had  been 
unbroken  so  long  save  for  the  baby's 
whimpering. 

To  Martha  Ellen  it  came  like  an  an- 
swer to  her  muttered  prayer  for  help. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  she  cried,  appearing 
like  a  ghost  of  her  rosy  self,  at  the 
head  of  the  cellar  stairs. 

The  man  started  back. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
"What  has  happened  ?  " 

Martha  Ellen  grew  more  calm  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon  Joey's  startled  face. 

"My  mother  has  fallen  down  stairs. 
Will  you  help  me  bring  her  up  ?  There, 
Joey,  you  run  in  and  try  to  quiet  baby 
so  he  won't  bother  mother.  He  must 
not  see  her;  he  must  not  remember 
mother  this  way,"  she  thought,  as  the 
little  fellow  turned  reluctantly  away. 

The  baker  glanced  at  the  girl  in 
silent  admiration  as  she  spoke,  and 
then  he  followed  her  down  the  cellar 
stairs.  His  own  face  was  white  when 
he  returned  with  his  poor  burden  and 


laid  the  limp  figure  on  the  bed,  which 
Martha  Ellen,  with  a  few  quick 
touches,  had  made  ready. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  girl, 
quietly,  although  her  lip  was  tremb- 
ling. "Now  would  you  please  get  the 
doctor  for  me  as  you  drive  by  ?  I 
hope  he'll  be  at  home." 

The  baker  made  his  way  to  the  sink 
a  little  unsteadily  and  nastily  swal- 
lowed a  glass  of  water. 

"My,  but  you're  a  plucky  one  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "I'll  send  along  the  first 
women  folk  I  meet,  and  I'll  find  the 
doctor  for  you  and  bring  him  here  my- 
self." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Martha  Ellen; 
"you're  real  good." 

"  I'll  go  right  along,"  said  the  baker; 
then  he  paused  a  minute.  "Don't  you 
worry,"  he  stammered.  "She  isn't — I 
guess  she's  all-  " 

"I  know,  sir,"  said  Martha  Ellen, 
faintly.    "  Please  hurry." 

She  turned  back  to  the  little  bed- 
room and  drew  a  blanket  over  her  un- 
conscious mother. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she 
thought.  "  I  must  wait  till  the  doctor 
comes.  Perhaps  I'd  better  bathe  her 
head."  She  got  some  soft  cloth  and  a 
basin  of  water  and  washed  off  the 
bloodstains  and  laid  a  damp  cloth 
across  the  forehead. 

The  minutes  seemed  so  long  before 
the  kitchen  door  opened  and  she  heard 
a  step.  Mrs.  Fenley,  their  nearest 
neighbor,  looked  in. 

"You  poor  child!"  she  cried,  and 
then  as  she  saw  the  motionless  figure. 
"Oh,  how  can  you  stay  here  !  " 

A  low  moan,  the  first  sign  of  return- 
ing consciousness,  came  from  the  lips 
of  the  sufferer.  Martha  Ellen  bent 
eagerly  to  listen ;  then  she  drew  a 
deep  breath. 

"Mrs.  Fenley,  will  you  go  and  see 
to  baby  and  keep  Joey  with  you  in  the 
sitting-room  ? "  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  "I  must  stay  here  with  mother." 

Mrs.  Fenley  hesitated. 

"You'd  better  let  me  stay,"  she 
said  ;  I'm  more  used  to  sick  folks." 

"No,"  said  Martha  Ellen,  firmly, 
"Go  please."  And  Mrs.  Fenley  went 
to  comfort  the  frightened  Joey  and  his 
fretful  charge. 

Martha  Ellen  kept  changing  the  wet 
cloths,  listening  eagerly  for  another 
moan,  until  the  doctor  appeared. 
Without  speaking,  he  came  to  the  bed- 
side and  began  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  bruised  head. 

Martha  Ellen  watched  him  silently. 

"I'm  afraid  her  arm's  broken,"  she 
said  at  last,  as  the  doctor  turned  to 
look  for  injuries. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is.  Poor,  poor 
woman  ! " 

"Is  she  hurt  much,  sir?"  asked 
Martha  Ellen,  with  a  little  tremble  in 
her  voice,  and  the  doctor  turned 
quickly. 

"You  poor  child,"  he  said,  impul- 
sively, "you've  been  so  quiet  I  almost 
forgot  it  was  your  mother.  But  you 
are  brave  enough  to  hear  the  truth. 
She  is  badly  hurt,  but  with  careful 
nursing  we  will  hope  that  she  will  be 
better  soon.  Did  you  bathe  her 
head  ?  You  have  done  just  the  right 
thing,  my  dear." 

Martha  Ellen  suddenly  felt  faint  and 
weak.    Then  she  heard  the  baby's  cry. 

"  I  must  go  for  a  minute,  sir,"  she 
said.    "  It's  his  supper  time." 

The  baby  held  out  his  little  arms  to 
the  big  sister,  who  took  him  from 
Mrs.  Fenley  and  sank  into  the  rocking- 
chair.  Joey  crept  up  beside  her  and 
clung  to  her  arm.  A  number  of 
frightened  neighbors  had  gathered 
in  the  little  sitting-room  by  this  time, 
all  eager  to  be  of  service,  but  no  one 
knew  what  to  do. 

"Now,  Joey,"  said  Martha  Ellen, 
gently,  "you  must  be  a  good  little  boy 
and  help  mind  baby.  Mother  fell  and 
hurt  herself,  and  sister  must  go  and 
help  the  doctor  make  her  feel  better. 
I'll  get  baby  his  milk  and  you  sit  by 
while  he  drinks  it,  so  he'll  be  good." 

"I  will,"  said  Joey,  softly,  "but 
Marfy,  I  want  to  see  mother.  Won't 
she  speak  to  me  now  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  said  Martha  Ellen.  "By 
and  by,  dear.  You  must  be  good  and 
wait."  She  started  to  rise,  but  some 
one  near  laid  a  motherly  hand  on  her 
arm. 


"Now,  Marthy  Ellen,  you  just  sit 
where  you  be,"  whispered  Mrs.  Meggs 
from  the  village.  You  must  be  all 
beat  out,  child.  I'll  just  get  the  milk 
and  feed  the  baby,  too,  and  Joey  shall 
have  a  ginger  cooky  to  eat.  That  will 
be  good,  won't  it  Joey  ?  " 

Joey  nodded,  but  still  clung  to  Mar- 
tha Ellen's  arm,  when  the  doctor  opened 
the  door. 

I  must  have  some  one  to  help  me," 
he  said,  "and  I  don't  want  any  one 
who  is  going  to  faint." 

The  women  looked  at  one  another, 
each  hoping  that  some  other  would  of- 
fer to  go,  and  no  one  spoke  till  little 
Martha  Ellen  quietly  arose  and  put  the 
baby  in  Mrs.  Megg's  arms. 

"I'm  to  help  you,  doctor,"  she  said 
simply. 

The  doctor  looked  down  upon  her 
and  shook  his  head. 

"My  child,  it  is  your  mother,"  he 
said. 

Martha  Ellen  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

"That's  why  I  must  go,"  she  whis- 
pered, and  the  doctor  turned  away 
without  a  word. 

The  women  began  to  protest,  but 
Martha  Ellen  gently  loosened  Joey's 
clinging  fingers  and  slipped  from  the 
room. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  when  the  unsus- 
pecting husband  and  father  returned 
from  his  work,  Martha  Ellen  met  him 
at  the  door  and  quietly  told  all  there 
was  to  tell,  before  any  other  should 
have  the  chance  to  alarm  him. 

The  wounds  were  dressed,  the  pa- 
tient was  in  bed,  returning  to  a  fitful 
consciousness,  and  all  signs  of  the  ac- 
cident had  been  removed  from  the 
room.  Leaving  the  doctor  to  reassure 
her  father,  Martha  Ellen  slipped  back 
to  the  bedside.  She  listened  to  her 
mother's  breathing,  to  the  occasional 
moans,  and  watched  every  quiver  of 
her  own  weariness. 

The  doctor  and  her  father  came  in, 
and  she  moved  back,  slipping  her  cold 
little  hand  into  her  father's  encourag- 
ingly. The  doctor  met  her  question- 
ing gaze  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  his  patient. 

"Mr.  Miller,"  he  said  quietly,  "you 
ought  to  be  very  proud  of  your  daugh- 
ter. If  your  dear  wife  lives  it  will  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  mind  and 
quiet  common  sense  of  this  young  girl. 
She  has  helped  me  as  few  couid  have 
done  under  the  circumstances.  Martha 
Ellen,"  he  added  taking  her  other 
hand  affectionately,  "it  is  of  such  stuff 
as  you  that  God  makes  heroes.  I  am 
proud  to  know  you,  little  woman." 

Martha  Ellen's  white  face  flushed  a 
deep  crimson,  and  she  turned  wide, 
surprised  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Heroes!  "  she  exclaimed,  "heroes?" 

"Yes,  'heroes,'"  said  the  doctor. 
"Why  not?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Martha  Ellen, 
shyly,  as  she  turned  away. 

Martha  Ellen  nursed  her  mother 
through  the  long  weeks  that  followed, 
and  when  the  first  dreadful  anxiety 
was  over  and  the  dear  patient  slowly 
began  to  recover,  the  young  girl  found 
great  satisfaction  and  happiness  in 
carrying  out  the  doctor's  orders  and 
making  the  invalid  comfortable.  And 
ever,  while  she  acted  as  nurse  or  cared 
for  Joey  and  the  baby  or  prepared  her 
father's  meals,  the  wonderful  words 
the  doctor  had  uttered  kept  ringing  in 
her  heart,  "Martha  Ellen,  it  is  of  such 
stuff  as  you  that  God  makes  heroes." 

One  afternoon  as  the  good  man  was 
leaving  Mrs.  Fenley  came  in. 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  the  doctor, 
turning  back,  "  I  have  an  idea,  Martha 
Ellen,  put  on  your  hat  and  jacket  and 
I'll  take  you  for  a  little  drive.  Mrs. 
Fenley  can  sit  with  your  mother,  and 
you  haven't  breathed  the  outdoor  air 
for  a  week." 

Martha  Ellen  was  very  willing  to  be 
persuaded,  and  soon  she  was  jogging 
over  the  old  turnpike  behind  the  doc- 
tor's gray  mare. 

"Isn't  it  a  nice  day!"  she  cried. 
"  How  pretty  the  fields  look  with  the 
sprinkling  of  snow  on  them." 

"  I  guess  this  air  will  bring  back  a 
little  color  to  your  cheeks,"  said  the 
doctor,  smiling.  He  had  grown  very 
fond  of  Martha  Ellen  during  these 
weeks  of  work  together. 

"Martha  Ellen,"  he  said  at  last, 
"how  would  you  like  to  be  a  nurse — 
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to  go  to  a  training  school  and  a  hospital 
and  learn  all  that  a  good  nurse  should 
know  ?  " 

Martha  Ellen  turned  to  him  with 
astonishment  in  her  eyes. 

"Do  vou  mean  it?"  she  gasped. 
"Could  i?" 

"Of  course  you  could,"  replied  the 
doctor  ;  "you  have  in  you  the  making 
of  a  most  excellent  nurse.  You  are 
brave  and  sensible  and  you  don't  faint 
at  the  sight  of  a  cut  finger." 

Martha  Ellen  sat  speechless  beside 
him,  and  the  doctor  went  on. 

"  Of  course,  you  will  want  to  go  to 
school  for  a  year  or  two  more  ;  but,  if 
you  like,  you  can  come  to  me  once  a 
week,  and  I  will  give  you  books  to  read 
and  teach  you  what  I  can.  Then, 
when  the  time  is  ripe,  I  will  send  you 
to  a  good  training  school." 

"  And  would  I  be  a  real  nurse  then  ?  " 
asked  Martha  Ellen  eagerly.  "Would 
I  know  enough  so  I  could  do  some- 
thing great  some  day  if  I  ever  had  the 
chance,  like — like  Florence  Nightin- 
gale ?  " 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"I  think  your  duty  will  always  find 
you  ready,  Martha  Ellen,"  he  said 
quietly. 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  looked  off  across  the  meadows. 

"I  used  to  think  I  would  never  see 
the  world  over  there,"  she  said,  point- 
ing beyond  the  hills  ;  "  I  used  to  think 
I'd  never  have  the  chance  to  learn  how 
to  be  a — how  to  do  " 

"Martha  Ellen,"  said  the  doctor, 
gently,  "did  you  ever  hear  the  old 
proverb,  '  Opportunity  comes  with  feet 
of  wool,  treading  soft  ?  '  Well,  your  op- 
portunity came  ;  you  didn't  hear  the 
foot  of  wool,  perhaps  ;  you  didn't  even 
think  of  it  as  an  opportunity  at  all, 
but  you  were  ready  for  it,  and  you 
quietly  did  your  part.  You  found  your 
opportunity  at  your  own  door,  and  it 
has  pointed  .out  for  you  the  life  path 
which  you  can  most  nobly  follow." 

"  And  you  really  think  I  can  be  some- 
body some  day  ?  "  asked  Martha  Ellen, 
turning  her  glowing  eyes  upon  him. 

The  doctor  smiled  into  them. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "that  you  will 
make  a  nurse  of  whom  I  shall  be  proud, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  fill  a  useful  place 
in  this  great  world." 

"  You  do  mean  it,  honest." 

"Yes,  Martha  Ellen,  I  do— 'honest,'  " 
repeated  the  doctor,  and  the  years  have 
proved  that  he  was  right. — Ledger 
Monthly. 

Mcissonier's  Cute  Gardener. 

A  good  story  is  being  told  about  a 
gardener  who  was  for  many  years  in 
the  service  of  Meissonier. 

This  gardener  was  not  only  wonder- 
fully skilled  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
flowers  and  vegetables,  but  he  also  was 
a  true  scientist,  and  as  he  was  endowed 
with  a  phenomenal  memory  he  was  able 
to  give  offhand  the  botanical  name  of 
any  plant  that  was  shown  to  him.  Some 
of  his  employer's  friends  frequently  tried 
to  baffle  him  by  handing  him  seeds  or 
cuttings  of  exotic  or  other  out-of-the- 
way  plants,  but  they  never  succeeded. 

Now  Meissonier  was  proud  of  him, 
but  he  vowed  that  he  would,  once  at 
least,  bewilder  him,  and  one  day,  while 
Emile  Augier  was  dining  with  him,  he 
summoned  the  gardener,  and  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  small  paper  package, 
in  which  he  had  previously  placed  some 
egas  of  dried  herring,  he  said  to  him  : 
"Here  are  some  curious  seeds.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  they  are  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  can,  sir,"  replied  the 
gardener,  and  after  examining  them  for 
a  moment  or  two  he  gave  them  a  most 
impressive  Lath  name. 

"If  you  sow  them  now,"  asked  the 
painter,  "how  long  will  it  take  for 
them  to  appear  above  ground  ?  " 

"  A  fortnight,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  Meissonier,  "  I  wish  you 
would  sow  them  at  once,  for  I  am  cur- 
ious to  see  what  kind  of  plant  it  is." 

A  fortnight  later  Emile  Augier,  de- 
siring to  see  the  end  of  this  joke,  came 
to  breakfast  at  the  painter's  villa,  and 
as  he  and  his  host  were  at  table  the 
gardener  presented  himself  and  said : 
"If  you  gentlemen  will  oblige  me  by 
stepping  into  the  garden  I  will  show 


you  the  plants  that  those  curious  seeds 
have  produced." 

The  two  friends  followed  him  to  the 
conservatory,  where  he  pointed  out  to 
them  twelve  odd-looking  objects  in  a 
box  filled  with  freshly  watered  brown 
earth.  They  stooped  to  examine  them 
more  closely,  and  the  next  moment 
they  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter,  for 
the  strange  objects  were  the  heads  of 
twelve  red  herrings. 


Where  Ye  Spankwecd  frows. 

There's  a  corner  in  our  garden,  but  my 

nurse  won't  tell  me  where, 
That  little  boys  must  never  9ee,  but  al- 
ways must  beware. 
And  in  that  corner  all  the  year,  in  rows, 

and  rows,  and  rows, 
A  dreadful  little  flower  called  the 
Spank  weed 

Grows  ! 

My  nursie  says  that  if  a  boy  who  doesn't 

wash  his  face, 
Or  pulls  his  little  sister's  hair,  should  ever 

find  that  place, 
The  spankweed  just  would  jump  at  him, 

and  dust  his  little  clo'es. 
Oh,  it's  never  safe  for  fellers  where  the 
Spankweed 

Grows ! 

Some  day  I'll  get  the  sickle  from  our 

hired  man,  and  then 
I'll  go  and  find  that  spankweed  place — it's 

somewhere  in  the  glen. 
And  when  I  get  a-swingin'  it  an'  puttin' 

in  my  blows, 
I  bet  there'll  be  excitement  where  the 
Spankweed 

Grows  ! 
—Paul  West. 


The  Need  of  Water  Drinking. 

A  well  -  known  nerve  specialist  has 
said  that  "all  neurasthenics  (that  is, 
people  with  unhealthy  nerves)  have 
desiccated  nerves  and  suffer  from  an 
insufficiency  of  fluid  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body."  It  is  probable  that  we  all,  in 
more  or  less  degree,  even  when  not 
conscious  of  any  definite  symptoms,  are 
suffering  in  some  part  of  our  system  for 
the  lack  of  enough  fluid,  and  especially 
of  enough  pure,  cool  water. 

We  know  that  so  nicely  is  the  human 
body  adjusted  and  adapted  to  its  uses 
that  one  part  cannot  suffer  without  all 
suffering.  If  the  nerves  are  desiccated, 
or  dried  through  lack  of  fluid,  then  it  is 
certain  that  other  tissues  are  also  suf- 
fering from  the  same  lack,  and  that 
the  wheels  of  the  wonderful  machinery 
are  being  clogged  by  reason  ot  waste 
matter  which  is  not  washed  away. 

We  see  by  this  that  water  does  for 
us  a  three-fold  service.  It  feeds,  it 
washes  and  it  carries  away  the  cinders 
of  the  body  furnace;  and  through  the 
want  of  it  we  are  exposed  to  many  and 
great  dangers.  The  tissues  become 
too  dry,  the  blood  is  thick  and  its  flow 
sluggish,  and  the  retained  waste  of  the 
body  sets  up  a  condition  which  the  doc- 
tors call  "autointoxication"  or  self- 
poisoning."  This  condition  may  give 
rise  to  almost  any  known  symptoms, 
from  a  pimple  to  heart  failure,  and  is 
really  responsible  for  most  of  the  semi- 
invalids  with  whom  the  world  is  largely 
peopled. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  water 
drinking  certain  rules  must  be  ob- 
served. People  do  not  all  need  the 
same  amount,  and  it  may  take  a  little 
experimenting  to  find  out  just  how 
much  should  be  taken  in  individual 
cases.  It  has  been  stated  by  some 
physicians  that  five  or  six  pints  should 
be  taken  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Of  this  only  a  moderate  quantity  should 
be  taken  with  the  meals.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  take  no  water  with  the  meal, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  mistake 
wash  food  down  with  water,  especially 
with  ice  water. 

The  best  time  for  water  drinking  is 
at  night  and  early  in  the  morning.  It 
is  well  to  form  the  habit  of  slowly  sip- 
ping, during  the  bath  and  while  dress- 
ing, two  or  three  glasses  of  cool — not 
ice  cold — water.  Two  or  three  more 
may  be  sipped  at  bedtime,  and  again 
two  or  three  glasses  an  hour  or  two 
before  luncheon  and  before  dinner. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  value  of  this 
habit  will  become  apparent  and  the  re- 
sultant general  improvement  in  diges- 
tion, temper  and  appearance. — Youth's 
Companion. 
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Domestic  Hints. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Place  two  cups  of 
tomatoes  and  one  sprig  of  parsley,  one 
leaf  of  celery,  one  bay  leaf,  two  slices 
of  onions  and  two  cloves  over  the  fire; 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes;  strain,  add 
one  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and 
flour;  cook  gently  until  it  thickens; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Nice 
with  any  kinds  of  meats. 

Split  Pea  Soup. — Wash  and  soak 
one  cup  of  split  peas  in  two  quarts  of 
water  over  night.  In  the  morning  put 
into  a  kettle  with  a  large  piece  of  salt 
pork  and  one  quart  of  good  soup  stock. 
Simmer  five  hours,  then  strain,  and  re- 
turn to  fire  with  a  small  lump  of  but- 
ter; salt  and  pepper.  Serve  with 
croutons  made  of  toasted  bread  cut  in 
small  squares. 

Oyster  Sandwiches. — Half  a  dozen 
large  oysters  fried  and  perfectly  cold, 
lay  a  crisp  lettuce  leaf  dipped  in  French 
dressing  on  them,  buttered  slices  of 
white  bread,  or  spread  a  little  mayon- 
naise on  each  leaf.  Cut  the  oysters 
into  nice  little  slices,  crosswise,  reject- 
ing the  hard  part,  and  lay  the  slices, 
overlapping  one  another,  between  the 
lettuce  leaves. 

Chocolate  Pudding.  —  Beat  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream 
and  stir  in  six  egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time, 
then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine, 
sweet  chocolate  grated,  a  cup  of 
almonds  blanched  and  chopped  fine,  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  citron  cut  very 
fine,  beat  the  six  whites  of  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  stir  in  at  the  last.  Pour 
into  a  mould  and  boil  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  and  send  to  the  table  hot  with 
whipped  cream  poured  around  it,  or 
any  fine  sauce  served  in  a  sauceboat. 

Scalloped  Apples. — Pare,  core  and 
cut  in  slices  some  good,  tart  cooking 
apples,  put  a  layer  in  a  baking  dish 
with  sugar,  cinnamon  and  a  grating  of 
lemon  rind,  dot  with  tiny  lumps  of 
butter,  then  another  layer  of  apples, 
sugar,  etc.,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is 
full.  Add  a  very  little  water  and  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  use  a  little  more 
sugar  and  butter  on  top  than  on  the 
other  layers.  Bake  until  the  apples 
are  thoroughly  cooked.  Cover  until 
nearly  done,  when  the  cover  should  be 
removed  to  allow  them  to  brown.  Serve 
hot  with  cream  or  hard  sauce. 

Cream  Dates. — Take  the  white  of 
one  egg  and  an  equal  amount  of  cold 
water.  Beat  together  until  well  mixed. 
Purchase  two  pounds  of  confectioners' 
sugar,  and  stir  in  a  little  at  a  time 
until  the  egg  is  so  thickened  that  it 
may  be  rolled.  Flavor  with  vanilla  or 
any  flavor  that  may  be  preferred.  Put 
on  a  board  and  knead  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Remove  the  stones  from  half  a 
pound  of  dates,  take  a  piece  of  the  su- 
gar the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  roll  it  in 
the  hands  until  the  length  of  the  date. 
Prepare  two  pieces  in  this  way  and 
stick  one  on  each  side  of  the  date. 
Pinch  them  closely  together  so  they 
will  adhere.  Stand  away  until  slightly 
hardened.  

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  remove  fruit  stains  from  the  hands 
rub  them  with  a  raw  tomato. 

Borax  and  white  sugar  form  a  good 
compound  for  destroying  ants  and  cock- 
roaches. 

When  charlotte  russe  is  dark  in  color 
it  is  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  gela- 
tine which  has  been  used.  To  have  it 
snow  white,  use  white  gelatine. 

A  torn  gown  is  generally  best  darned 
on  the  outside,  ravellings  of  the  ma- 
terial being  used  instead  of  either  silk 
or  cotton.  When  the  rent  is  repaired, 
press  it  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  it  will  hardly  be  seen  and  may 
escape  detection  altogether. 

To  restore  the  color  of  old  lace,  first 
squeeze  the  lace  clean  in  a  hot,  soapy 
lather,  then  rinse  in  clear  water. 
Squeeze  as  dry  as  you  can,  and  let  it  lie 
in  cold  milk  for  several  hours.  After 
this,  squeeze  dry  and  iron  in  the  usual 
way.  Lace  should  be  pulled  carefully 
mto  shape  before  ironing,  and  pressed 


A  Pocket 
Time  Ball 

The  factory  adjustments  of  the 
Elgin  Watch— by  refrigeration 
and  oven  heat — make  it  like 
a  pocket  time  ball.  Its  accu- 
racy is  never  questioned.  An 
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with  a  rather  cool  flatiron  on  a  board 
covered  with  several  thicknesses  of 
flannel  only. 

In  sauteing  oysters  and  most  kinds 
of  fish,  a  little  lemon  juice  added  to  the 
fat  in  which  they  are  cooked  improves 
their  flavor.  Sardines  prepared  in  this 
way  make  an  excellent  dish  for  Sunday- 
night  suppers. 

Dishcloths  should  be  washed  every 
time  after  using  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
nice.  First,  wash  in  a  nice  lather,  then 
soak  in  scalding  water,  squeeze  and 
dry.  The  very  nicest  dishcloth  is  the 
old-fashioned  one  of  knitted  cotton,  as 
this  will  wash  and  wash  again  and  look 
as  good  as  new. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  wash- 
ing delicately  tinted  shirtwaists  or  sum- 
mer gowns,  to  prevent  fading.  Alum 
used  in  the  rinsing  water  will  prevent 
green  from  fading.  A  handful  of  salt, 
thrown  into  the  rinsing  water,  should 
be  used  to  set  blue.  Ox-gall  is  good  to 
use  for  gray  or  brown.  Hay  water, 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over 
hay,  is  excellent  for  washing  tan  or 
brown  linen. 

A  ragout  of  calves'  hearts  is  delicious 
and  may  be  served  over  toast  for  break- 
fast or  luncheon.  Prepare  and  cook 
the  hearts  until  they  are  tender.  Then 
cut  them  into  pieces,  roll  them  in  flour 
and  saute  them  brown  in  a  generous 
quantity  of  butter.  Add  a  little  onion, 
a  carrot  and  a  cupful  of  beef  stock  or  of 
water  and  boil  for  about  an  hour.  Mix 
some  cornstarch  with  cold  water,  about 
a  tablespoonful  to  a  pint  of  the  ragout; 
stir  it  into  the  boiling  mixture  and  cook 
five  minutes  longer,  stirring  con- 
stantly. 

Accessories  for  the  sick  room  cannot 
be  too  dainty  in  appearance,  but  above 
all  is  it  important  that  they  shall  be 
washable.  A  pretty  medicine  glass 
cover,  made  of  a  piece  of  circular  white 
linen,  may  be  embroidered  in  some 
delicate  design  and  the  edge  buttonhole 
stitched.  Near  the  center  two  small 
eyelets  should  be  worked.  Then  a  piece 
of  glass  corresponding  in  size  and  shape 
should  be  obtained  at  the  glazier's,  and 
this,  too,  should  have  two  small  holes, 
similar  in  location  to  those  in  the  linen. 
When  the  work  is  finished  the  linen  is 
tied  with  baby  ribbon  to  the  glass,  and 
a  most  serviceable  and  at  the  same  time 
attractive  article  for  an  invalid  is 
ready  for  use. 

Among  the  many  charming  devices 
for  pincushions  none  are  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  round  ones,  covered  with 
some  plain  soft  silk  with  a  puff  of  the 
silk  around  the  side.  Over  the  top  and 
bottom  are  laced  across  the  puff  either 
a  daintily  embroidered  round  piece  of 
white  linen  or  of  lace.  One  of  the  pret- 
tiest is  made  with  lace  covers  crocheted 
in  a  pattern  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Irish  lace  patterns.  The  thread  used 
for  the  purpose  is  No.  100.  The  soft 
puff  of  silk  puffs  out  between  the  lac- 
ings, which  are  made  at  every  broad 
scallop.  When  linen  is  used  the  edges 
are  scalloped  and  buttonhole  stitched, 
and  eyelets  are  worked  in  each  broad 
scallop  for  the  ribbon  or  silk  cord. 
Sometimes  no  cover  is  used  for  the  bot- 
tom, the  top  being  laced  and  tacked  at 
the  base  of  the  puff  and  giving  the  same 
effect  on  the  top. 
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Vegetable  Growing  in  Alameda  County. 

The  area  devoted  to  vegetables  in 
Alameda  county,  says  the  Oakland  En- 
quirer, has  been  increasing  lately  at  a 
rapid  rate,  since  the  profit  which  is 
found  in  peas,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  rhu- 
barb, asparagus  and  several  other 
vegetables  is  large  enough  to  tempt 
the  owners  of  the  best  soil  to  go  into 
the  business.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago  the  production  of  early  vegetables 
for  the  San  Francisco  market  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  industry, 
and  this  was  conducted  largely  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  secured  locations  on 
the  hillsides  from  Warm  Springs 
around  to  Haywards  and  San  Lean- 
dro. 

The  hillside  region  produces  the 
early  vegetables,  and  the  potatoes  and 
peas  grown  here  commence  coming  into 
market  even  before  spring  has  arrived, 
for  the  winter  rains  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  bring  forward  the  crop  in 
this  belt,  which  is  practically  frostless. 
But,  while  years  ago  this  early  vege- 
table growing  represented  the  pre- 
dominant industry,  and  while  it  is  still 
a  rather  important  one,  it  probably 
does  not  pay  so  well  as  it  did  formerly, 
since  now  early  vegetables  are  brought 
in  from  Arizona  and  other  southern  re- 
gions. There  are  also  hints  that  the 
productivity  of  these  hillside  lands  is 
diminishing,  and  that  the  growers  ob- 
tain smaller  profits. 

The  Region. — The  center  of  the  vege- 
table industry  now  lies  elsewhere.  It  is 
found  very  profitable  to  grow  certain 
vegetables  on  deep,  rich  valley  lands, 
which,  although  they  do  not  produce 
so  early,  bear  much  larger  crops.  No 
very  accurate  figures  on  the  acreage 
devoted  to  vegetables  in  this  county  can 
be  obtained,  but  fairly  trustworthy  es- 
timates have  been  made  by  many  per- 
sons who  have  opportunities  to  know. 
One  of  these  estimates  is  that  there  are 
8000  acres  devoted  to  vegetables  in 
Alameda  county,  not  including  sugar 
beets,  which  would  add  4000  or  5000 
acres  more.  The  most  important  crops 
are  peas,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers and  summer  squash.  A  large  part 
of  the  vegetable  business  is  done  be- 
tween Haywards  and  Elmhurst,  al- 
though a  great  many  tomatoes  are 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  in- 
cluding the  Livermore  valley.  In 
former  times  the  vegetable  business 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Portuguese 
and  Italians,  who  conducted  it  in  a 
small  way,  on  account  of  lack  of  capi- 
tal; but  the  wealthier  American  farm- 
ers have  now  taken  it  up  in  a  wholesale 
fashion,  since  they  find  that  it  pays 
better  even  than  fruit.  A  crop  can  be 
obtained  the  first  year  after  planting, 
while  it  takes  five  years  to  secure  a 
producing  orchard.  A  great  many 
vegetables  are  also  grown  between  the 
rows  of  trees. 

Tomatoes.  —  The  tomato  region  of 
Alameda  county  extends  along  the  bay 
shore  from  Mt.  Eden  to  Elmhurst,  and 
the  tomatoes  produced  in  this  region 
are  preferred  by  the  canners  to  the 
Sacramento  river  article,  because  they 
contain  more  substance  and  not  so 
much  waste:  but  tomatoes  are  also 
grown  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Some  of  the  tomato  fields  of  Alameda 
county  are  very  large,  tracts  of  100 
acres  not  being  uncommon.  The  time 
of  the  tomato  harvest  is  between  the 
10th  of  August  and  the  end  of  October, 
although  frequently  the  crop  is  all  in 
before  the  1st  of  October.  To  secure 
the  best  land,  if  he  is  farming  on  rented 
land,  the  tomato  grower  must  pay  from 
$1(>  to  $20  an  acre,  while  a  fair  price 
for  the  product  is  $7.50  per  ton,  and 
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State  of  Ohio,  City  or  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County,  J 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and 
Stale  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to   before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
{s^lT}  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

l^w)  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


the  yield  is  about  twelve  tons  to  the 
acre.  A  large  grower  will  ship  three 
carloads,  twenty  tons  to  the  car,  each 
night.  Frequently  seventy  or  eighty 
pickers  will  be  employed  on  a  single 
ranch. 

Potatoes — The  potato  crop  is  one  of 
increasing  importance,  since  it  has 
been  found  that  there  is  big  money  in 
producing  the  big  Burbank  potatoes 
and  other  commercial  varieties.  The 
best  soil  will  produce  from  seventy-five 
to  eighty  sacks  to  the  acre,  although  in 
former  times  record  yields  of  150  sacks 
to  the  acre  were  produced.  « 

Peas. — The  growing  of  peas  for  can- 
ning purposes  has  assumed  importance 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
which  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  canning  syndicate  (which  operates 
on  the  plan  of  specialties,  putting  up 
in  each  of  its  canneries  the  products 
which  are  grown  best  in  that  particular 
locality)  has  made  this  the  pea-canning 
center.  As  giving  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance it  has  assumed,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  when  an  Enquirer  rep- 
resentative visited  the  San  Leandro 
factory  the  other  day  it  was  canning 
peas  at  the  rate  of  1200  cases  per  day. 
Each  case  contains  twenty-four  cans, 
and  this  makes  a  daily  pack  of  28,800 
cans.  As  the  season  lasts  about  thirty 
days,  many  hundred  thousand  cans  are 
put  up  before  operations  are  stopped. 
This  same  cannery,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  syndicate,  put  up  a  to- 
mato pack  last  year  of  67,000  cases. 

RnuBARB. — One  of  the  prosperous 
agricultural  industries  of  Alameda 
county  is  the  growing  of  rhubarb  for 
the  California  and  Eastern  markets. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the 
local  market  was  the  only  one  supplied, 
but  about  seven  years  ago  experimental 
shipments  were  made  to  the  East,  and 
since  then  this  branch  of  the  business, 
after  various  ups  and  downs,  has  be- 
come an  important  one,  with  a  large 
increase  in  the  acreage  as  a  conse- 
quence. At  the  present  time  500  acres 
of  the  best  land  the  sun  shines  on  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rhu- 
barb plant.  San  Leandro  is  the  center 
of  the  industry,  and  it  is  there  that  a 
success  in  the  business  of  Eastern  ship- 
ping has  been  worked  out.  One  of  the 
leading  factors  in  the  business  has  been 
Daniel  McCarthy,  editor  of  the  Re- 
porter. 

During  last  spring  the  shipments  of 
rhubarb  to  markets  beyond  the  moun- 
tains—or, to  be  specific,  to  Chicago, 
since  that  is  the  only  rhubarb  market 
which  is  a  paying  one  up  to  this  time — 
were  more  profitable  than  in  any  former 
year,  and  as  a  consequence  about  200 
acres  have  been  added  to  the  area 
formerly  cultivated.  Twenty  carloads 
were  shipped  this  year,  each  car  con- 
taining 5G0  boxes.  The  boxes  weighed 
about  forty-two  pounds  each  and  the 
shippers  received  a  profit  of  something 
over  $1  per  box,  net.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco shipments,  although  larger  in 
amount,  were  not  quite  so  profitable; 
but  the  home  and  foreign  shipments 
taken  together  averaged  a  net  return 
of  a  dollar. 

The  shipments  to  San  Francisco  are 
about  fifty  carloads  a  year.  It  is  a 
rather  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  San  Francisco  markets  appear  able 
to  stand  a  carload  per  day,  while  one 
carload  in  two  or  three  days  in  the  East 
is  as  much  as  the  markets  will  absorb. 
When  the  plant  sells  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  will  net  $1  per  box,  the  profits 
are  large.  It  will  pay  10%  interest  on 
land  worth  $1000  per  acre.  The  vege- 
table land  around  San  Leandro  is  not 
worth  quite  $1000  per  acre,  but  it  has 
sold  as  high  as  $700,  and  recently  $500 
per  acre  has  been  refused  by  owners  of 
choice  land. 

DAIRY  FARMS  FOR  RENT. 

4000  acres  first-class  Alfalfa;  8  to  12  tons 
hay  per  acre  yearly.  Skimming  station 
on  place. 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE, 

KEARNEY    PARK,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  19». 
b  I  b  k  e  ,    /vtofntt  dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  S5-S7-SO-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  ft  TOWNE,  Loi  Angolei. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

ALWAYS  TIMS  BXSST.  ™ 

"Business  Dairying,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No  131  freo 
[  Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  ills.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WE  DON'T  SAY 

tbafl  The  PAGE  In  the  heet  fence,  but  we  would 
like  to  hcm  another  as  Rood.  Did  you  ever? 
PAflK  WOVKIS  IT1KH  KkM'l  CO,,  AIMtlA.N,  MICH. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of  


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825, 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

hooker  «fc  CO..  Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 

16  and  18  Promm  St.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal.     the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 

County,  California. 


ALWAY5  ON  HAND 


To  insure  a  (rood  crop 
buy  a 

Cahoon 

Broadcast 
Seeder 

'this  year.  It 
saves  one- 
third  the  seed 

,  and  four- 

fifths  the  labor.  It  sows  evenly.  It  is  a 
"dandy."  It  will  last  as  long  as  you  live, 
and  be  just  as  (rood  when  your  son  owns 
the  place.  It  spreads  the  seed  evenly  and 
regularly,  and  never  gets  out  of  order. 
When  you  go  to  town  ask  your  dealer  to 
I  show  vou  one.    We  send  circulars  free. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 

38  Main  Street,        Antrim,  N.  H. 


Mm  Pacific. 

SHORT  LINE 


-FROM  THB- 


EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 

FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


Every  Chicken  Man  Needs 

a  green  bone  cutter. 

The  Adam 

alone  is  ball  bearinp,  it  cleans  itself, 
It  cannot  become  clo^Red  or  choked, 
Jt  Is  fed  at  tbc  pleasure  of  the  oper- 
ator. You  will  want  to  know  of  it. 
6end  for  our  Illustrated  Catolojjue 
fc*°-100  before  you  buy.  Sent  Free. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Ills.' 

Pacific  Agts.  A.  W,  Pike  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Soattle&Portland. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher, 

Us^d  on  26(iov.  Kxperiment  Stations 
In  U.  B*i  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Ken  land ;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultry  men  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
I'an-Ameriran,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
lfil  pages,  8x11  In.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  office  for  book  No.  1. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  Bowen, 

8EU-8U  San  tome  St.,  Kan  Fmnr'»ro,  (  »     201  204  Front  St., 
1'OTlIaod,  m  21*   ki.l  Air.,  Srattb*,  Huh, 


$300,000,000.00  A  YEAR 

and  you  may  have  part  of  it  if  you  work 
forus.  Unde  Sum's  poultry  product  pays 
that  Bam.  Send  10c  for  samples  and  partio 
ulars.  We  furnish  capital  to  start  you  in 
business  Draper  Publishing Co.,Chlcago,IH. 


FEWEST  HOURS 

Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask   near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  In  the  interest  o 
Caltfornta.'tl.Ou  per 
year,  any  agent. 


e.  o.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt 


Field  and  IT7TT)TI  Goods. 
Hog    W  I  KH  Netting 
Fence,   f  f  illy  Fencing. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-18  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cored  in 
45  minutes.  Ringboocs,  Curbs  and  .  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  Mo.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
S  men,  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
A  COOKRADT  &  SON, 

717  2d  St.. Oakland.  Cal. 


colu       R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


MONARCH 


Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK.ER    <&  CO.. 
16  and   18   I  Irani m   Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TJEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  (or  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.  T 

C  A.  STOWJ5,  Stockton,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  Red  Poll»d  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


COCKE REL8.— Buff.  BrowD  and  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Miuorcas  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  N1LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
Bhow  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  ClementB,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


CHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshires.  Youug  stock  lor  sale. 

THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRES.  I  have 
some  fine  boars  and  gilts  of  August  farrow. 
Prices  reasonable.  Dr.  R.  Cauch,  Carpinteria,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  0?  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  locubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Publishers  of  the 
"Pacific  Onast 
Poulterers'  Hand 
Book  and  Guide.'' 
Price  40c 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $75  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— "EGG  MACHINES." 

Eggs  $1.00  per  15.  Fine  roosters  at  $1.00  each.  3 
hens  and  1  male  bird,  not  related,  for  $4.00.  Ad- 
dress MRS.  G.  S.  BOLCE,  Natividad,  Monterey 
Co  ,  Cal.   (Cat  this  ad  out  for  future  reference.) 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo..  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  SI  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood   Extension  Head 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.   10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Claris  Latest  and  Best.    25%  Off  This  Week. 


WRITE    OR  CflLL.r: 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 
GRAND    DISPOSAL    SALE  OF  STANDARD 

Trotting;  Birood  HV^ctrojs 

CELEBRATED  PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM, 
On  THURSDAY,  January  30,  1902,  at  11  a.  m. 

FOLLOWING  IS  THE  LIST  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  THIS  AUCTION: 


Color 
&  Sex 


ch.  m 
b.  m 
br.  m. 
b.  m. 
b.  m. 
br.  m. 
b.  m 
b.  m. 
b.  m. 
ch.  m. 
bl.  m. 
b.  m. 
b.  m. 
bl.  m. 
ch.  m. 
ch.  m. 
bl.  m. 
b.  m. 
b.  m. 
b.  m. 
bl.  m 
gr.  m. 
ch  m. 
b.  m. 
bl.  m. 


Foaled 


885 
896 
880 


897. 
892 
881 
882 
B95. 


880 
886. 
883. 
887. 
888. 
881. 
88J. 
898. 
892. 
885. 
891. 
887. 
897. 


NAME. 


Anselma  2:29^  

Asombrosa  

Bell  Bird  2:22   

Cecino  

Clarion  2  25 3£  

Clarionette  

Coralia  

Corsica  

Ella  2:29  

Elsie   

Giacinta   

Lady  Agnes  

Lady  Nutwood  2:34  Vt 

Ladywell  2:16!4  

Laura  Drew  

Lena  

Lilly  Thorn  

Morning  Glory  

Nellie  Benton  2:30. . . 

Ororose   

Sabling  

Sonoma  2:28  

Sylla  Barnes  

Wildmay  2:30   

Zorilla  


SIRE. 


Ansel  2:20  

Azmoor2:20!4  

Electioneer  

Mendocino  2:19^4 

Ansel  2:20  

Dexter  Prince  

Hoodie  2 :12V4  .... 
Dexter  Prince  ... 

Electioneer  

General  Benton. . . 
Guy  Wilkes  2:!5& 

Electioneer  

Nutwood  2:183£ . . . 

Electioneer  

Arthurton  

Dexter  Prince  

Electioneer  

Electioneer  

General  Benton. . . 
Ora  Wilk<s2:ll... 
Ouy  W.lkes  2:15'4 

Electioneer  

Whips  2:2?H... 

Klectioneer  

Dexter  Prince. 


DAM. 


Elaine  2:20  

Ahwaga    

Beautiful  Bells  2 :39H. 

Cecil  

Consolation  

Clarion  2:-<b%,  

Coral  2:18*  

by  Corsican  

Lady  Ellen  2:29/,  ... 

Elaine2:20  

Sproule   

Lady  Lowell  

Lady  Mac  

Lady  Lowell  

Molly  Drew  2:27  

Lena  R  

Lady  Thorn  Jr  

Marti  

Norma  

Melrose  

Sable  

Sontag  Mohawk  

Barnes  

May  

Lilly  Thorn.  


Stallion  Bred  to  in  1901. 


 Monbells  2:23!/, 

 Mendocino  2:19H 

 Iran  Alto  2:I2J* 

 Exioneer 

 Mendocino  2:19*4 

 Mendocino  2:19Vi 

 Monbells  2:23!4 

 Exioneer 

Nutwood  Wilkes  2:16H 

 McKinney  2:11^ 

,  Azmoor  2:20V4 

 Exioneer 

 Mendocino  2:19i4 

 Monbells  2:231^ 

 Mendocino  2:19H 

 Mendocino  2:1954 

 Exioneer 

  .Exioneer 

 Monbells  2:23<4 

 Mendocino  2:1954 

 Iran  Alto  2:12)4 

 Exioneer 

 Monbells  2:'2354 

 Nazote  2:2854 

  F.xioneer 


Color 
&  Sex 


b.  s. . 
br.  g.. 
ch.  g.. 


Foaled 


1882. 
1898. 


NAME. 


Azmoor  2:2054. 

Altower  

Menzie  


SIRE. 


Electioneer  

Altivo2:1854  

Mendocino  2:1954 . 


DAM. 


 Mamie  C 

.Wildflower  (2)  2:21 
  Lizzie 


Sale  takes  place  at  OCCIDENTAL  HORSE  EXCHANGE, 
721  HOWARD  ST.,  NEAR  THIRD,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Tht  «<•  mares  can  be  seen  at  the  farm  until  January  27  th,  when  they  will  be  at  the  Exchange 

Send  at  once  for  catalogue  to 

W//VY.    G.    LrtYNG,    Live    Stock  Auctioneer. 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth.     Agents  Everywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cares  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring  the  Sheep. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS  — — - 

F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

3  3  O    MARKET    ST.,    S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 
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SEND    FOR    OUR    IN E  VS1    BOOKLET  OIN 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

Full  of  valuable  information.      FREE  in  answer  to  a  postal. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAW  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Ureat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZBN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young  stock  for  Sal*.  lovelock,  nev/ada. 


French  Delight  Stallu 

FOR  SALE. 

UTTpn  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
nUUU.  ig^o;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson.  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp. 
Monlebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2419. 

MAftftTTTQ  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
l'lARyuiji  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal. ;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Cassar;  dam,  Imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Itobert  Vhawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated Bound  in 
c'oth.  Size,  5Vix7K 
inches.  Cloth,  Stl  35, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  331  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 


^ECOltECTIOJiS- 


By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  5^x8V4  inches. 
Bound  m  full  cloth. 
V 1  postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

By  Willis  P.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow ; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E.Warlng  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sharpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
eDgravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  B  ,und  in 
full  cloth  Size,  5J£x 
8J4  in.  SI,  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  in 
the  feedmg.  han  Ding, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  h  story  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5Hx7!*  inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  VI.  postpaid.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

.  Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  referenee. 


457  PAGES,  BOUND  Df  CLOTH. 
Price,  *:2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

880  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


January  25,  1902. 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July 

Wednesday   81*@80*  81*®80 

Thursday  78X®S0S<         79  @80 

Friday   79*®80*  79*@80X 

Saturday   80*@81  80«@8l)'B 

Monday   8>X®79*  80ft@79 

Tuesday   79*@78*  795»@785$ 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 

the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   45X844*  40*4'S39* 

Thursday   43£@44*      39  @39X 

Friday   44*@45*  39*@40* 

Saturday   45*@46*  40*@40* 

Monday   46*®45*      41  @40 

Tuesday   46^@45J4  40*@39X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

1  hursday   1  08X81  10*   @  

Friday   1  10X@I  09'/,      1  10*®  

Saturday   1  08*@1  09% 

Monday   1  <»K@1  08* 

Tuesday   I  09  @1  U9M 

Wednesday   1  09  @1  10k 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  no  great  activity  in  the 
local  market  for  this  cereal  since  last  re- 
view. Figures  asked  were  in  the  main 
above  the  views  of  buyers,  and  purchases 
were  in  consequence  restricted  in  most,  if 
not  all  instances,  to  immediate  and  press- 
ing needs.  Shippers  have  a  lot  of  high- 
priced  vessels  on  their  hands,  with  the 
freight  market  weak  and  depressed,  leav- 
ing them  in  anything  but  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. That  the  exporting  firms  have  all 
the  wheat  necessary  to  load  the  chartered 
fleet  now  in  port  is  not  probable,  but  if 
they  have  enough  they  are  in  for  losses 
on  charters  at  any  rate,  although  if  they 
have  the  necessary  wheat  holdings,  their 
losses  on  ships  will  likely  prove  lighter 
than  if  they  were  compelled  to  secure  car- 
goes on  the  present  market.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  freight  rates  secured  by 
the  grain  ships  now  in  port  and  the  figures 
which  these  same  vessels  would  have  ac- 
cepted if  no  effort  had  been  made  to  cor- 
ner the  freight  market,  is  close  to  $100,000 
in  favor  of  the  ship  owners  and  against 
exporters.  The  intention  of  shippers  was 
of  course  to  make  wheat  suffer  for  the 
forced  advance  in  ocean  freights,  but  the 
scheme  failed  to  work  as  planned.  Present 
prospects  are  that  exporters  will  have  to 
stand  a  large  proportion  of  the  losses 
brought  about  through  crowding  freight 
rates  upward,  and  they  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves. 

California  Milling   1  10  @1  12* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  07*@1  10 

Oregon  Valley   1  07*®1  10 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  07*®1  12* 

Washington  Club   1  05  ®1  07* 

Ott  qualities  wheat   1  CO  @1  05 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Liv.  quotations   8s4d®6s4*d  -8-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   38*@40s  28*@2U*8 

Local  market   98*@1  01*     1  .;*.».  I  10 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.08}@1.10|. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.09J@1.10J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  @  ;  May,  1902,  $1.09@1.10L 

FLOUR. 

While  the  market  presents  a  moderately 
firm  tone,  there  is  no  great  amount  of 
business  to  record  at  full  current  figures. 
The  indications  are  not  encouraging,  how- 
ever, for  the  flour  market  soon  ruling  any 
more  favorable  to  the  consuming  interest. 
Present  supplies  could  not  now  be  re- 
placed at  the  figures  current  in  a  whole- 
sale way  in  the  flour  market.  A  steamer 
sailed  this  week  from  this  port  for  the 
Orient  with  60,082  barrels  flour,  30,250 
barrels  having  been  taken  on  here,  the 
balance  brought  from  the  North.  This  is 
the  largest  quantity  of  flour  which  has 
ever  gone  outward  in  one  vessel  from  this 
point.  Another  cargo  of  58,150  barrels, 
wholly  San  Francisco  loading,  was  cleared 
from  here  for  China  yesterday. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15@3  35 


Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 
Trade  in  this  cereal  has  been  rather 
slow  the  current  week,  especially  in  other 
than  feed  descriptions,  but  it  has  been  the 
exception  where  buyers  have  been  able  to 
operate  to  any  better  advantage  than  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month.  Shippers 
have  not  been  lately  bidding  any  more 
than  prices  realized  for  good  qualities  of 
feed,  but  they  have  not  been  obtaining 
any  barley  worth  mentioning.  There  is 
a  very  fair  local  demand  for  feed  pur- 
j  poses,  and  is  apt  to  be  throughout  the 
season,  owing  to  the  light  supplies  of 
other  feed  cereals  and  the  high  prices 
ruling  for  the  same.  The  railroad  has 
made  a  reduced  rate  of  $10  per  ton  on 
barley  to  Eastern  points,  and  an  improved 
demand  is  likely  to  result. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   83*®  88h 

Feed,  fair  to  good   82*@  83* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   86*®  90 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   92*@1  00 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   82*®  85 

OATS. 

Offerings  are  of  very  moderate  volume. 
Most  of  the  oats  which  have  lately  come 
forward  represent  deliveries  on  previous 
purchases.  Values  are  being  well  sus- 
tained at  the  quoted  range.  Oregon  and 
Washington  oats  cannot  now  be  pur- 
chased at  primary  points  and  be  laid  down 
here  at  quotations. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  37*@1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27*@1  37* 

Milling   I  35   @1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  37*@1  42* 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  30 

Red   1  15  &l  40 

CORN. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  of  light 
proportions,  and  give  promise  of  so  con- 
tinuing until  next  crop  comes  upon  the 
market.  Values  remain  at  a  high  range, 
with  yellow  commanding  better  figures 
than  white,  being  in  the  lightest  supply. 
Even  at  the  high  prices  lately  current  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  profitably  land 
Eastern  corn  in  this  center. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice    1  40  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @l  50 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  60 

RYE. 

Immediate  offerings  are  not  particularly 
heavy  and  no  undue  pressure  to  realize  is 
being  exerted.  Market  moderately  firm 
at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   85  @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Values  remain  close  to  those  last  noted, 
but  market  is  quiet,  no  recent  transfers  of 
noteworthy  dimensions  having  been  re- 
ported. 

Good  to  choice   1  50  @1  65 

BEANS. 

Not  many  beans  are  arriving,  nor  is 
there  any  outward  movement  of  conse- 
quence at  present,  prices  East  being  rather 
lower  relatively  just  now  than  here.  The 
inquiry  which  has  been  experienced  dur- 
ing the  past  week  or  two  has  been  largely 
for  Pinks  and  Bayos  and  has  been  partly 
speculative.  The  late  advance  in  quot- 
able rates  for  Pinks  is  being  quite  well 
maintained.  There  is  no  special  selling 
pressure  on  beans  of  any  variety. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  50  @4  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  (S3  25 

Lady  Washington   2  90  @3  15 

Pinks   2  10  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  85 

Reds   2  60  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  50  @4  60 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  65 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Trade  is  of  a  light  order,  and  if  offer- 
ings were  crowded  upon  the  market  it  is 
doubtful  if  current  quotations  could  be 
realized.  Spot  stocks  at  the  moment  are 
much  larger  of  Green  or  Blue  than  of 
Niles  Peas,  but  there  is  little  inquiry  for 
either  kind. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  «ti  80 

WOOL. 

Some  of  the  scouring  establishments  are 
fairly  busy  on  contracts  entered  into  sev- 
eral months  ago,  but  beyond  this  the 
market  shows  exceedingly  quiet  condition. 
Stoeks  in  first  hand  have  been  worked 
down  to  quite  small  proportions,  and 
include  practically  no  wool  which  can  be 
termed  desirable.  Values  remain  nomin- 
ally as  previously  noted,  with  prospects 
favorable  for  an  active  demand  for  all  good 
to  choice  wools  of  coming  clip  at  tolerably 
stiff  figures. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 


Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

PALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6*@  8* 

San  Joaquin  Lambs  7*®  9 

HOPS. 

Despite  very  limited  offerings  from  first 
hands,  prices  show  no  quotable  improve- 
ment. To  realize  12c  in  a  wholesale  way 
is  about  impossible,  and  bids  up  to  11c  by 
large  operators  are  made  only  on  very  de- 
sirable lots.  A  shipment  of  23,500  lbs.  was 
made  the  past  week  per  steamer  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  @12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Prices  for  hay  have  been  without  quota- 
ble change  since  last  review,  but  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  market  has  not  been  so 
strong  as  preceding  week,  owing  to  the 
weather  having  been  a  little  more  favor- 
able for  coming  crop.  That  the  market 
will  develop  any  material  weakness  in  the 
near  future,  however,  is  not  probable. 
Current  values  for  straw  are  being  well 
maintained,  under  light  offerings. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00®  12  00 

Tame  Oat   7  50®  10  50 

Wild  Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Barley   7  00®  8  50 

Alfalfa  .*!   9  00®  10  00 

Clover   6  00®  8  00 

Compressed   9  00®  13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  for  all  descriptions  of  mill  offal 
is  showing  an  easier  tone,  with  stocks  on 
the  increase  and  demand  less  brisk.  Val- 
ues for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  are 
without  radical  change. 

Bran,  ft  ton   18  00@19  00 

Middlings   20  00@22  10 

Shorts,  Oregon    18  50®  19  50 

Barley,  Rolled    18  50®  19  50 

Cornmeal   32  00@33  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  53@32  00 

SEEDS. 

Business  in  the  kinds  quoted  herewith 
is  not  brisk.  Quotable  values  remain 
without  appreciable  change  and  are  based 
mainly  on  asking  figures.  Brown  or 
Trieste  Mustard  is  still  in  fair  supply,  but 
there  is  not  much  Yellow  offering. 

Per  etl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  25®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  25®  8  75 

Flax   2  40®  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow  1   8  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  85®  3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  3* 

Rape   1*@  2* 

Hemp   8*@  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
This  market  is  showing  the  same  in- 
active condition  as  for  some  weeks  past. 
Some  Grain  Bags  are  already  en  route 
from  Calcutta  for  the  coming  season,  and 
subsequent  shipments  of  considerable 
magnitude  have  been  already  arranged 
for.  While  the  Grain  Bag  market  pre- 
sents an  easy  tone,  asking  rates  for  futures 
show  no  change. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6  ®  6* 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  — ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs    85  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  0>s  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — ® — 

Bean  Bags   5*@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5*,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Hides  and 
the  market  for  sound  stock  is  moderately 
firm  at  the  rates  quoted.  Pelts  are  sell- 
ing at  practically  unchanged  values,  but 
market  cannot  be  termed  firm,  arrivals 
boing  rather  large.  Tallow  is  command- 
ing as  a  rule  full  current  rates,  being  in 
good  request. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11   ®—  9*@ — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs         10  ®—  8*9— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   9  @—      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  80 lbs..  9  @9*  8*@— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  ftp..   9  @—      8  @— 

Stags   6  @7      —  @- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9   ®9*     8  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @9*    8  @- 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®16*  14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts..  14  @—    12  @— 

Dry  Calf ,  under  4  ft  a   19  @-     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         150  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   75  @1  00 


Pelts,  medium,  v  skin   50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   io  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*  @  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*  @  — 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37* 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Market  continues  quiet,  but  is  tolerably 
firm,  particularly  for  choice  to  select. 
Spot  stocks  are  of  rather  small  volume, 
and  there  are  no  evidences  of  much  being 
left  in  the  interior.  There  is  some  prob- 
ability of  prices  hardening  slightly  during 
the  next  few  months,  particularly  if  the 
Spring  trade  proves  to  be  of  good  aver- 
age proportions. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

Wblte  Comb,  lib  frames  11  @12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Values  are  being  well  maintained,  with 
offerings  light.    There  is  a  good  demand, 
mainly  for  shipment. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  ft  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  in  fair  supply  and  is  selling  at 
slightly  lower  figures  than  preceding 
week,  mark,  t  lacking  firmness.  Mutton  is 
arriving  rather  freely  as  compared  with 
the  demand,  but  quotable  values  have  not 
suffered  any  marked  decline.  Choice 
Lamb  is  scarce  and  high.  Veal  is  not  ar- 
riving in  heavy  quantity.  Hogs  in  desir- 
able condition  are  being  favored  with 
prompt  custom  and  a  steady  market. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  ft          7  ®  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  7®7*c;  wethers   7*®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   5\@  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5X®  6 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  250  lbs   5*®  6* 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6*@  7 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  ft  ft   8  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb  11  @— 

POULTRY. 
The  market  has  been  exceedingly  quiet 
most  of  the  week  under  review,  and  has 
been  in  the  main  lacking  in  firmness. 
With  Eastern  Chickens  selling  here  as 
low  as  $3  50  per  dozen,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  market  for  California  poultry  is 
displaying  no  noteworthy  strength.  The 
inquiry  which  existed  was  largely  for 
choice  young  stock — Fryers  and  Broilers 
in  fine  condition — the  same  selling  to  best 
advantage,  although  not  commanding  as 
stiff  prices  as  were  realized  earlier  in  the 
month.  Young  Pigeons  were  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  brought  good  figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  alive.  Hens,  ft  lb   14  @  15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ft  lb   13  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  0J  @5  00 

Fryers   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large   8  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  50  ®3  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  «&7  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  50  @l  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  50  ®  

Pigeons,  young    2  50  ®2  75 

BUTTER. 
Market  was  moderately  firm  for  fresh 
butter,  especially  for  choice  to  select,  with 
no  heavy  offerings  and  demand  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  noteworthy  accumulations 
of  desirable  qualities.  Some  favorite 
marks  of  both  creamery  and  dairy  butter 
went  to  special  custom  at  an  advance  on 
quotable  rates.  Sales  of  select  creamery 
were  made  up  to  27c  in  a  small  way. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   25  @— 

Creamery,  flists   28  @24 

Creamery,  seconds   20  ®21 

Dairy,  select   22  @2S 

Dairy,  firsts   19  8  20 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @— 

Mixed  store   13  ®14 

Creamery  In  tubs   19  ®21 

Pickled  Roll,  ft  lb    —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select  —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
Choice  mild-flavored  new  is  not  in  large 
stock  and  is  meeting  with  a  tolerably  firm 
market,  some  sales  being  effected  above 
quotations,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  old 
or  well-seasoned  cheese.  Market  for  lat- 
ter sort  is  not  quotably  lower,  but  inclines 
in  faver  of  buyers. 

California,  fancy  flat, new   ll*®12 

California,  good  to  choice   10*@11* 

California,  fair  to  good   10  ®  10* 

California,  "Young  Americas  "   11*@12* 

EGGS. 

Further  sharp  declines  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  values  in  the  egg  market.  No 
special  stability  is  looked  for  until  prices 
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get  down  to  a  packing  basis.  Some  ship- 
ping trade  may  be  developed  during  the 
next  few  months,  however,  at  materially 
better  prices  than  will  be  obtainable  on 
packing  or  speculative  account.  There 
has  been  already  some  inquiry  from  out- 
side points,  but  mainly  at  lower  figures 
than  have  been  ruling. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  21  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  20  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  ®20 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @— 

Cold  Storage   — @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Fresh  vegetables  continue  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  where  quality  was  all  right  no 
trouble  was  experienced  in  realizing  good 
figures.  Some  peas  and  tomatoes  which 
were  in  defective  condition  dragged  at 
comparatively  low  prices.  Onions  which 
were  hard  and  sound  were  held  at  an  ad- 
vance, with  market  firm  at  the  current 
figures. 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   10  @  15 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   12tf@  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. . .    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  %t  dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  V  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,     ft   15  ®  20 

Garlic,  *  ft   2  @  3 

Mushrooms,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental. . . .  1  50  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     ft   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  $  ft. .     20  @  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  ft   — @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f(  ton   8  00  ©10  00 

Summer  Squash,  ~$  box   1  00  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  V  box          1  25  @1  75 

POTATOES. 
Stocks  and  offerings  are  of  fairly  liberal 
volume,  but  are  mostly  in  second  hands 
and  are  being  firmly  held.  Oregon  and 
Washington  potatoes  are  arriving  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  to  15,000  sacks  per  week, 
these  receipts  being  fully  up  to  or  larger 
than  the  arrivals  from  all  other  points. 
Especially  is  the  market  for  choice  to  se- 
lect qualities  unfavorable  to  buyers. 
Sweets  were  not  offered  in  heavy  quan- 
tity and  best  qualities  met  with  a  tolerably 
firm  market. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  <$  100  fts   1  40  @1  75 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ^cental..  1  10  @1  30 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  25  @1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  30  ®1  65 

River  Reds    1  40  @1  60 

Sweets,  Merced,  ft  cental    1  15  @1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
In  the  line  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits 
Apples  are  the  only  representative  on 
market  at  present.  For  Apples  of  choice 
to  select  quality  the  market  continues 
firm,  the  quotable  range  remaining  prac- 
tically as  last  noted,  but  common  quali- 
ties are  not  eagerly  sought  after  and  fail 
to  bring  very  good  figures,  although  not 
in  heavy  stock.  There  were  fair  receipts 
this  week  from  Humboldt  county,  mostly 
of  medium  quality,  but  arrivals  aside  from 
above  were  of  rather  light  proportions. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  4-tierbox   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-lb.  box  .  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50  lb  box.       5'.'@  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
While  business  in  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  cannot  be  termed  active,  there  is  a 
very  fair  amount  of  trade,  considering  the 
limited  offerings,  the  strong  tone  prevail- 
ing, and  the  time  of  year.  Peaches  have 
received  more  than  ordinary  attention 
the  past  week,  and  market  for  this  fruit 
is  particularly  stroDg  for  all  des'rable 
qualities.  There  are  no  heavy  offerings 
of  Apricots,  Apples,  Pears  or  Plums,  and 
to  purchase  freely  of  any  sort  would  be 
difficult,  even  at  higher  figures  than  are 
warranted  as  quotations.  That  remain- 
ing stocks  will  be  practically  closed  out  in 
the  spring  months  is  altogether  probable. 
Prune  market  is  showing  decided  steadi- 
ness, there  being  no  disposition  to  crowd 
offerings  to  sale  at  less  than  full  current 
rates.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  Prunes  of  last  year's  crop,  which  are 
held  on  the  3J@3jc.  basis  for  the  four 
sizes,  latter  figure  for  Santa  Claras.  Old 
Prunes  are  quotable  about  Jc.  less  than 
new,  and  market  not  particularly  strong 
for  latter.  But  the  present  limited  hold- 
ings of  new  Prunes  make  it  altogether 
probable  that  all  stocks  of  new  and  old 
will  be  completely  closed  out  before  the 
opening  of  the  coming  season. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   S  @  sy, 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  <p  ft..  8M@  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark  '.   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  @  8V4 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  ,   6H@  7V4 

Nectarines,  flft   5  ®6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6K@  7% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6%@  &% 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5*@  6H 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5V4®  6tf 


Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3M<83Hc;  5Q-60s,  4V4@4=£c; 
60-?0s,  4@4Mc;  70-80S ,  3!4@3&C ;  80-90S,  3«c@— ; 
90-1008,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots   7   @  1V% 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3&@  4H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   4V4®  6 

Pears,  prime  halves   5 

Plums,  unpitted,  $  ft   1V4®  2V4 

RAISINS. 

The  Growers'  Association  has  with- 
drawn all  quotations.  Stocks  are  of  too 
light  volume  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy 
wholesale  trading.  The  market  is  strong 
in  tone,  jobbers  asking  a  moderate  ad- 
vance on  figures  lately  prevailing,  and  are 
only  accommodating  buyers  in  a  limited 
way  as  they  put  in  an  appearance,  instead 
of  hunting  up  custom. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  have  been  in  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply, with  demand  slow  most  of  the  week, 
causing  the  market  to  rule  in  favor  of 
buyers,  values  being  at  a  little  lower 
range  than  last  quoted.  Figures  below 
given  are  based  on  jobbing  prices.  Sales 
at  auction  were  mainly  within  range  of 
$1.50@2.25  for  best  Navels  and  90c.@$1.25 
for  common  grades.  Lemons  were  in  fair 
supply  and  in  limited  request,  with  sales 
at  generally  unchanged  figures.  Limes 
were  held  as  last  quoted,  with  movement 
light. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   1  25®2  75 

Seedlings,     box   50@1  00 

Tangerines,  $  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50®2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75®1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box    1  25@2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  %)  box   5  00@5  60 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  offering  in  a  moderate  way 
by  jobbers,  but  are  practically  out  of  first 
hands.  Quotable  values  remain  as  last 
noted.  Prices  for  Walnuts  are  not  quot- 
ably  higher,  but  stocks  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted in  both  first  and  second  hands. 
Peanuts  are  not  in  heavy  supply  and  are 
being  steadily  held. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal  .  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  9  @  9Vi 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell.. ..  7  @8 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  7tf@  8K 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4%@  5% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5%@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  for  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  is  not  showing  much  activity. 
There  is  some  display  of  samples  from 
growers,  however,  soliciting  bids  from 
dealers.  The  question  of  taxes  which 
attach  in  March  is  cutting  some  figure, 
buyers  sparing  no  pains  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  same  in  bearing  the  market. 
Any  special  pressure  to  realize  during  the 
next  thirty  days  may  result  in  inclining 
the  market  temporarily  in  favor  of  deal- 
ers, although  no  pronounced  break  in 
values  is  looked  for.  The  quotable  range 
wholesale  for  dry  wines  of  1901  may  be 
said  to  be  22@26c.  per  gallon,  with  asking 
rates  in  most  instances  3@4c.  above  the 
figures  quoted. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks.  . . 

262,340 

3  874,133 

3,701,295 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.273  500 

5,594,427 

4,023,487 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  47,432 

4,623,655 

2,653.937 

Oats,  centals 

9,777 

685,863 

462,961 

60,754 

74,640 

113,815 

98,192 

12.251 

646,785 

486,411 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  35,149 

900,634 

986,71 0 

Onions,  sacks 

1,916 

151,127 

132,700 

2.H93 

90,126 

103,734 

Hops,  bales  

1,335 
121 

42,683 
6,963 

22,243 
6,426 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

,  62,848 

2,590,714 

2,098,040 

Wheat,  centals... 

.279  811 

5,139,655 

3,810,733 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  6,270 

3,526,952 

1,596,198 

2,120 

46,979 

8,701 

2,269 

Beans,  sacks  

106 

19,148 

9,576 

207 

6,399 

82,140 

522.721 

233,621 

Hops,  pounds  

23,806 

466,023 

434,025 

5,503 

1,642 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  2,383 

34,264 

70,113 

California  Dried  Pruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Jan.  22.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8Mc  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9Ji@9!^c  ;  choice, 
9X@10c;  fancy,  10>4®llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Trade  is  not  brisk, 
but  offerings  are  light  and  prices  are  well  main- 
tained. 

Prunes,  33i@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  9H@13c:  Moorpark,  10®l4c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7'/,@10c;  peeled,  16@18c. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  7,  1902. 

690,630.— Rock  Drill— A.  C.  Bates,  S.  F. 

690,889  —Decorating  Glass— H.  L.  von  Bonhorst, 

Los  ADgeles,  Cal. 
690,556  — Fire  Extinguisher— J.  H  Britton,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
690.834  —  Fruit  Drier -W.  A.  Cates, Fisher.  Wash. 
690,837.— Newspaper  Holder— J.  Conzett,  For- 

tuna,  Cal. 

690,566.— Fly  Trap— Drake  &  Semple,  Modesto, 
Cal 

690,647— Ratchet  Wrench— W.  T.  Garrett,  Ce- 

darville,  Ca  . 
690,855 —Weighing  Apparatus— Greene  &  Chis- 

holm,  S.  F. 

690,857.— Brick  Making  Machinery— H.  Hanni, 

Portland,  Or. 
690,551  —Telephone — H.  I.  Hauxhurst,  Oakland, 

Cal 

690,574.— Roasting  Pan— J.  Herbs  Redlands,  Cal. 

690,576  —  Funnel—  W.  a.  Hesse,  Alameda,  Cal. 

690,584  — Noria-D.  Hutton,  Quartette,  Nev. 

690,593— Can  Heading  Machine— A.  W.  Living- 
ston, Alameda,  Cal 

690,865  —Grafting  Tool— D.  A.  Manuel,  Calis- 
toga,  Cal. 

690,753— Bag  Lighting  Device— W.  W.  McCor- 
mick,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

690,772.— Type  Writer  Pad— R.  E.  Revalk,  S  F. 

69u,667.— Gate— W.  R.  Snyder,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

680,668.— Saw  Jointer— D.  W.  Solomon,  Arling- 
ton, Wash. 

690,806.— Coin  Holder— J.  Williams,  Oakland,  Cal, 
35,549.— Design— A.  Hunter,  S.  F. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Fly  Trap.— No.  690,566.  Z.  E.  Drake  and  J.  C. 
Semple,  Modesto,  Cal.  This  trap  consists  of  a 
cage  and  receiver  and  a  base  upon  which  it  is  lo- 
cased,  a  horizontally  revoluble  baited  table  has 
its  axis  so  disposed  that  the  periphery  of  the 
table  passes  into  the  cage  or  receiver  during  its 
revolution  and  a  brush  therein  removes  the  flies 
from  the  table  before  it  again  emerges  to  the  out- 
side. The  upper  part  of  the  cage  is  so  disposed 
that  the  fl  es  will  crawl  upwardly  into  it  and  can- 
not again  get  out,  and  they  can  then  be  removed 
and  destroyed. 

Bag  or  Satchel  Lighting  Device.— No.  690,- 
753.  Jan.  2,  1902.  W.  W.  McCormick,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.  This  device  comprises  a  light  of  any  suit- 
able character,  such  as  an  electric  bulb,  which  is 
confined  within  a  case  having  an  exterior  glass 
or  bulf  seye  in  a  corresponding  opening  in  the  bag 
or  satchel,  and  a  reflector  may  be  placed  behind 
the  light  so  as  to  throw  it  strongly  outward 
through  the  bull'seye  or  other  lense.  Within  the 
bag  and  conveniently  located  is  a  battery  by 
which  the  electrical  current  is  produced  and  a 
switch  located  near  the  handle  of  the  bag  is  mov- 
able so  as  to  connect  or  disconnect  the  conductors 
and  complete  or  break  the  circuit  at  pleasure. 

Automatic  Can  Heading  Machine.— No.  690,- 
593.  Jan.  2,  1902.  A.  W.  Livingston,  Alameda, 
Cal.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  rapidly 
and  accurately  apply  the  heads  to  cans,  and  it 
consists  of  conveyors  by  which  the  heads  and 
bodies  are  separately  introduced  into  the  ma- 
chine, the  heads  placed  upon  the  bodies  and  means 
for  seaming  the  heads  and  bodies,  which  means 
include  a  revolving  table  having  revoluble  guides 
or  spiders  around  the  periphery  upon  which  the 
can  bodies  are  held  and  the  can  bodies  are  re- 
ceived and  centered  upon  the  bodies  the  whole 
being  then  advanced  to  rollers  upon  swinging 
arms  which  are  caused  to  contact  against  the 
flange  of  the  can  head  so  as  to  seam  it  upon  the 
can  body. 

.  Weighing  and  Recording  Apparatus.— No. 
690,855.  Jan.  7,  1902.  Wm.  Green  and  S.  Chisholm, 
San  Franc' sco,  Cal.  This  apparatus  is  designed 
for  weighing  purposes.  It  consists  of  a  weight,  a 
motor,  means  Intermediate  by  which  the  weight  is 
caused  to  move  along  the  scale  beam  until  it  ar- 
rives at  a  point  where  the  weight  is  counterbal- 
anced and  the  beam  sinks,  and  electrical  contacts 
through  which  the  current  passes  to  drive  the 
motor,  one  of  which  contacts  is  broken  by  the 
sinking  of  the  beam  so  that  the  balance  weight 
stops  at  a  point  indicating  the  amount. 


WHEELS 

••'FARM  WAGONS 

ny  eize  wanted*  any  width  of 
tire.   Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tirea  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  eteel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogue 
tells  yon  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.      Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


P  &  B 
Building 
Paper 


A  strong,  odorless,  water, 
gas  and  vermin  proof  paper, 
for  frame  buildings,  cold 
storage,  ice-houses,  etc. 

When  placed  between 
walls  or  floors  it  keeps  the 
interior  in  normal  tempera- 
ture by  keeping  out  the 
cold  and  heat;  prevents 
draughts,  gases,  dampness, 
mice,  rats  and  all  vermin 
from  coming  in — renders 
the  house  healthful. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116   Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Invntors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fbst:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  wil'  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
<  fflce. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth:  1  i->n  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have' a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
offlci  »L  rec  rds  sinci!  '793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  sm.e  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  ail  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents such  a<  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Mark's  Design  Pat-nts,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  pat'  ntability  of  iuventions, searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  i  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  » >ur  Hranuh  Offices  and  arrangn- 
menU  for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  ar6 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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January  25,  1902. 


Shriveled  Olives  and  Plump  Compliments. 

To  the  Editor:— Referring  to  the 
olive  question,  I  want  to  say  that,  to 
outward  appearances,  drouth-shriveled 
and  frozen  olives  look  exactly  alike. 
One  branch  on  a  large  olive  tree  may 
be  overloaded  and  the  fruit  shriveled 
for  want  of  moisture,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fruit  may  and  often  does 
present  a  plump  appearance.  But  let 
the  mercury  sink  low  enough,  and  in 
one  night  the  whole  crop  will  be  creased 
and  shrunken. 

In  renewing  my  subscription,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  editor  on  the  ability 
and  judgment  displayed  in  answering 
all  sorts  of  questions.  To  the  discern- 
ing reader  the  improvement  over 
former  and  earlier  years  is  very 
marked.  Once  it  was  almost  the  rule 
for  the  editor  to  appeal  to  his  readers 
for  an  answer.  Then,  too,  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  answers  to  queries  dis- 
play a  dignity  and  conservatism  that  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  flippant  and 
feeble  answers  that  are  often  given  in 
other  fruit  journals.  As  long  as  our 
editor  is  drawing  the  straightest  and 
best  furrow  in  the  whole  field,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  look  back  or 
stop  to  explain.  These  compliments 
might  be  left  till  we  meet  in  another 
world;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  excellent  reasons  for  acting  on 
the  saying,  "  What  thou  hast  to  do,  do 
quickly."  L.  J.  Harbison. 

Vacaville,  Cal. 

Pair  Grounds  Turned  into  Alfal- 
fa Ranch  —Santa  Ana  Blade  :  The 
Santa  Ana  fair  grounds  and  race  track, 
comprising  65  acres  of  some  of  the  best 
alfalfa  lands  in  the  county  and  the  fastest 
speedway  in  southern  California,  has  been 
sold  on  contract  to  J.  J.  Kight,  a  River- 
side rancher,  and  part  of  the  purchase 
price  paid  on  deposit.  The  full  amount  of 
the  purchase  price  as  agreed  upon  is  $8000. 
Thirty  days  is  the  time  set  for  full  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  to  be  completed 
and  by  that  date  it  is  expected  that  the 
title  to  this  valuable  piece  of  property  will 
past  into  possession  of  Mr.  Kight  who  in- 
tends turning  it  into  an  alfalfa  ranch  and 
making  it  his  home. 


Seeds,  Plants^JEtc. 
Rupestris  Martin  Cuttings. 

First  Grade,  18  In.  long,  SIO  per  1000. 
Second  tirade,  14  In.  long,  8  5  per  1000. 

SUGAR   PRUNE   Grafting  Wood 

at  2; c   per  foot. 
HAL  G.  OSBURN,   LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  In  the  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities. 
Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry. 
One-year  old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport,  California. 


SOF  f -SHELL ED  ENGLISH  WALNUr 
TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Also,  About  4000  Seedling  Orange  Trees  for  Nur- 
sery Stock,  well  rooted  and  some 
on  dormant  buds. 

All  to  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  as  party  Is  going  out 
of  nursery  business.  Address  K ASPEN  VOGT, 
Oakdale,  Cal. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

/luir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax   Plum   and  Almond 
Trees     All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BOGUE,     •     MARYSVILLE,  CAL 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES: 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVI'S  LATE, 
NICHOL'8  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'S, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS : 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES: 

BART  LETT,  BUR  BANK,  CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  and  WICKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUENTS   FOR   C.   W.    REED'S  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa.  Clover.  Brome  Grass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Orass,  Garden  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees.  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits.  French  Prune  on 
Myrobolan  Root,  Blenheim  and  Royal 
Apricots  on  Peach  Root. 

Muir  Peaches. 

Almonds— I  X  L.  Nonpariel  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and 
Bellflower. 
Pear— Bartlett. 
Sugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illustrate d,  Free  by  Hall. 


DO  IT 
NOW. 


Send  right  away  for 
NEW  CATALOGUE 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  sien;  36 
payes  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
abDut    successful  iJtjb 
Tree  piaDtlug  than  any 
similar  book. 
Descrlbtsdlfferent  sorts: 
5l  tells  where  to  plaut  and 
?i  why:  shows  best  methods 
of  plantlog  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FRhltt  If  j  ou  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dlmas,  California. 


■CoHSCiEje, 


CATALOG 


Don't  Quite 
Ulc  the  sound  of  it." 
But  doeot't  our  2,000 
careful  annual  testa 
for  vitality  and  qual- 
ity and  the  great  care 
in  lelectiog  stork  havt* 
lots  of  conscience  thrown 
earnestly  into  it?  "Yea!" 
Well  then,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  heading  and  sub- 
mit theproprietyof  it  to  the  experience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
old  customers.  Seed  catalogue  free. 
J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  A  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mans. 


TREES 


Fruit   

Ornamental 
Evergreen- 

Shade  

and  FLOWERING  fHRUBS. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  in  boxes. 
A  New  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravenstein, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W.  A.  RKINBOLDT,         PBTALUMA,  OAL. 


FOR  SALE. 

Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings. 

H .    PRE  E  BO  ROUGH, 

SUNRISE  NURSERIES,  MONTA VILLA,  OR. 


(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

TILTON 

APRICOT. 

Vigorous  Grower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.    Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  BI  

J.  W.  BAIRST0W,  Hartford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 

( Grafted  Walnuts,    -  10c  per  foot 
ODR     Royal  Apricots,  4  to  6  ft. 

$12  50 

LEADERS^  Mulr  Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.  $15 
Bartlett  Pears,  4  to  6  ft.  $15 
Apples,  4  to  6  ft.  -  $t0 
Appies,  3  to  4  ft.    -   $  7 


NOW. 


V 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

FULLBRTON.  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Farmer 
The  Gardener 

and 

The  Housewife 

They  cost  a  little  more.  They 
fare  worth  a  great  deal  moie 
Uian  the  ordinary  knnl.  Sold 
!  every  where.     1MB  annual  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  tX  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


BIITER  ALMONDS. 

Choice  Bitter  Almond  Seed  for  Sale,  to  Bad 
Peach,  Prane,  Plum  and  Almond. 

GOPHER  PROOF.    PRICE  5c.  per  lb.,  f  o.  b. 

ADDRESS  W.  F.  PEARCE, 

BRENTWOOD,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO  ,  CAL. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  waut  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 


Commercial     '  I  ^  I    %  M       I  p 
ORCHARD      1  ITIIHOi 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  S„uth  Spring  St.,     Lot  Angeles.  Cal. 

Loganberry  footed  Tips. 

PRICE,    2    GTS.  EACH. 
For  Sale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA, — SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 


-WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co., 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

TMt  LARGEST   SAFF5T      MOST  RELIABLE 

.Salem  «<£&r  Oregon 

«)02  J 


50,000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  stocks  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  In  our 
Salem.  Oregon,  nurseries- 

Oranges  and  lemons  in  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
A  ngeles  end  Pomona  California 

Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  In  the 
world  Buy  the  best  trees— our 
trees;  they  are  cheap. st  In  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper. 

CALIFORNIA  HEADQARTIR5 

SACPAZ-Mm-O,  CALIF. 


MAM/WOTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED  HERE. 

Produced  WOO  worth  of  fruit  on  \  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  in  1901.  Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 
By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  100. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  BTBATTON,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

|  FRESNO   NURSERY.  \ 

♦  ESTABLISHED    IN  1888 

|      320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

|  300,000  Yearling  Trees 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:   PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.  All  My  Own  Raising. 
4  Large  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots. 

Resistant  Varieties :    RIPARIA.  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE  FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND  CATALOGUE.  

►  F*.     H.    W/ILSON,    Prop,    Fresno,  C 

▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 
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CALIMYRNA  FIGS. 
CALIMYRNA  FIGS. 


i 

introducers  of  this  famous  fig.  Trees  for  sale  of  this  variety  in 
quantities.  Write  and  get  full  information  regarding  this,  the 
grandest  of  all  California  fruits.  If  you  plant  this  fig,  in  four 
years'  time  you  will  have  a  neat  income;  and  in  ten  years'  time 
you  will  become  rich.    We  also  have  the  finest  stock  of 

MUIR,    LOVELL,    ELBERTA,   WHEATLAND,  PHILLIPS' 

CLING,  ORANGE  CLING  PEACHES;  FRENCH  and 

SUGAR  PRUNES;  BARTLETT  PEARS;  APRICOTS; 

in  the  State,  grown  right  in  our  own  nurseries. 
In  our  CITRUS  DEPARTMENT  we  grow  and  have  for  sale  a  fine  lot  of 
WASHINGTON   NAVELS,  LEMONS  and  POMELOS. 

Grown  as  they  are  in  the  frostless  belt  of  Tulare  county,  they 
are  bright,  thrifty  trees. 

Strong,  vigorous  Hooted  Resistant  Vines  for  sale  of  all  the  leading  varie- 
ties. A  large  assortment  of  Grape  Vines  on  their  own  roots;  Field  Grown 
Hoses,  and  in  fact  everything  that  the  fruit  grower  needs,  can  be  found  at 
our  nurseries.   96-page  Catalogue  Jree;  write  us. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES, 

Post  Office  Box  1. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 
FRESNO,    -    -  CALIFORNIA. 


GRAFTED  VINES! 

(  ONE    YEAR    OLD,    ON    LENOIR.  ) 

35.000    mission,  35.000  Zlnfandel, 

40,000    Feher   Szagos,  35,000  Muscat, 

30,000  Burger, 

300,000    Lenoir    Roots,   (Low  Price). 
30  OOO    Rupestrls    St.  George. 

WRITE  FOR  (IBNBRAL  NURSERY  CATALOGUE  = 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

 ESTABLISHED    I  IN    1S<55  — ^ 

80  Acres  in  Nursery. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,     Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send    for    Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapt 

r. 
ii. 
in. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 

xin. 

XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 


The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 
Modifications. 

Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 

California  Mission  Fruits. 

Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and  Grafting. 

Preparation  for  Planting. 

Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 

The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Trees 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental. 
Shade  Trees  for 
Street  and 
Roadside. 


Grapes    and    Resisting  Vines, 
Aphis-Resisting  Apples, 

OLIVES,   ORANGES,  BERRIES, 
WALNUT  AND  CHESTNUT  GRAFTED  TREES. 

MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  PALMS 

and  Semi-Tropical  Plants  ever  offered. 
For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 


r.i}lJif  faCt  th"  ,SBlzer'"  Seeds  are  grown  in  more  g»rden»,  and 

planted  on  more  farms  in  America  lhan  any  other.  There  is  reae.i 
forth..-     SALZER'S  SEEDS  NEVER  FAIL. 

No  matter  how  poor  the  soil  or  inclement  the  weather.  Salzer'a  Seedi 
produce.  We  lira  ihe  larcost  growers  of  Vegetable  ami  Farm  Seed.,  op- 
""ffe6  "  a°rCS'  caQ  mak0  the  'o'luwing  ....precedent- 

1 50  Kinds  for  1 6c,  Postpaid. 


1150  kinds 
>  for  only 
I  16  cents. 


20  kind,  of  rarest  luscious  Radishes 

18  maentaeent  earliest  Melons 

16  sorts  glorious  Tomatoes 

25  peerless  Lettuce  varieties 

12  splendid  Reet  sorts 

65  gorgeously  beautiful  Flower  Seeds 
above  150  sorts,  which  will  furnish  you  bushel  baskets  full  of  magnifi. 
cent  Mowers  aod  lots  and  lots  of  rare  vegetables,  together  with  our  great 
catalog  telling  nil  .-.bout  tie  rarest  kind  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  best 
earliest  vegetables  and  farm  seed.— all  for  but  16  cts.  In  stamps. 

O^fWe  mail  7  Hardy  Everblooming  Garden  Roses,  postpaid.  85c  ■ 
2  Hardr  Plums,  2  Cherries.  :  Crabs  and  7  Apples— all 
ironclad,  hardy  as  oak— the   18  postpaid  for  $1,50. 

Our  great  catalogue,  positively  worth  $100  to  every  wide  awake  gar- 
dener and  farm»r.  is  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt  of  5c.  postage,  or  with 
above  150  aorta  for  but  16c.  postage. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


ft 


LAKE  TULARE  ALFALFA  SEED, 


:7  \  2.C    PER  LB.: 


For  a  limited  time,  in  order  to  introduce  our  California-grown 
5  seed,  we  offer  Choice  Alfalfa  Seed  in  sack  lots  or  over  at  y^c. 
-  per  lb.,  free  on  board  the  cars  at  Hanford,  Cal. 
Samples  mailed  free  on  request. 

|^  HANFORD,  CALIFORNIA, 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.w.  beli. 

THE   LBADINQ   NURSERYMEN   OF   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the  grower 
and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  and  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to-day  for  valu- 
able catalogue  which  tells  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs  to  Illustrate,  and 
describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 

336  PAGES.  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Prlc&,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 
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Macbeth  —  stands 
for  everything  good 
in  lamp  chimneys. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  yuu 
tlie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  ti 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

Frost  Fighting  and  Frost  Resistance  in 
Florida. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Taber  of  Glen  St.  Mary, 
Florida,  sends  us  an  interesting  account 
of  his  experience  with  frost  fighting 
and  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Satsuma 
orange  (here  widely  known  as  Vushiu), 
as  follows: 

We  had  a  week  of  very  severe 
weather,  and  for  four  nights  were  up 
all  night  with  a  force  of  men  looking 
after  such  tender  trees  as  needed  pro- 
tection. We  burnt  wood  among  the 
most  tender  sorts  of  oranges  upon  sour 
stock,  and  also  "fired"  a  five-acre 
grove  from  which  the  fruit  has  not  yet 
been  picked.  We  accomplished  all  we 
set  out  to  do,  and  saved  the  fruit  on  the 
trees  unharmed.  Subsequent  develop- 
ments prove  that  the  fires  would  not 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
groves  except  to  save  fruit.  The 
orchard  trees  came  through  compara- 
tively unharmed,  even  where  they  were 
not  fired. 

In  our  twenty-five  acres  of  Satsuma 
grove  we  burnt  no  wood,  although  in  a 
portion  of  it  wood  had  been  placed  to 
fire  if  necessary.  Our  previous  experi- 
ence with  this  variety  had  been  such  as 
to  convince  us  that  firing  was  entirely 
unnecessary  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, and  this  view  of  the  case  proved 
to  be  correct.  The  Satsumas  on  Tri- 
foliata  stock  came  through  looking  as 
bright  and  fresh  as  if  no  freeze  had 
ever  occurred,  and  without  any  loss  of 
foliage.  The  Satsumas  on  sweet  stock 
showed  curled  foliage  for  a  few  days, 
but  this  has  now  opened  out  and  the 
trees  will  not  drop  more  than  5%  or 
10%  of  their  leaves.  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  had  this  same  experience 
with  Satsuma — that  it  withstands  se- 
vere freezes  better  than  any  other 
variety,  and  is  by  all  odds  the  safest 
variety  to  plant  in  localities  subject  to 
frequent  freezes.  We  have  this  year 
marketed  a  fine  crop  of  Satsumas  for 
which  we  have  obtained  fancy  prices. 

The  Trifoliata  Stock. — It  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  my  fruit  which  took  first 
premium  at  the  State  Fair  was  grown 
upon  trees  budded  upon  Citrus  tri- 
foliata stock.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
make  the  claim  that  the  Citrus  tri- 
foliata is  the  best  for  all  sections,  but 
I  do  claim,  and  my  years  of  experience 
bear  out  the  prediction  that  Citrus 
trifoliata  will  become  much  more 
largely  used  as  a  stock  in  a  few  years 
than  it  is  now.  Its  desirability  for  sec- 
tions subject  to  frequent  severe  cold  is 
making  itself  more  and  more  apparent. 
Trees  upon  Citrus  trifoliata,  if  well 
banked  in  the  fall,  even  if  frozen  to  the 
bank  occasionally,  will  send  up  new 
shoots  and  produce  a  crop  from  the  new 
tops  much  quicker  than  trees  budded 
upon  any  other  stock. 

During  the  past  summer  we  pub- 
lished an  article  showing  how  oranges 
on  sour  and  Trifoliata  stocks  side  by 
side,  were  showing  up  and  giving  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  height  and 


breadth  of  trees  and  average  number 
of  fruit  on  the  trees  of  each  of  the 
twenty-three  varieties  upon  which  the 
test  is  being  made.  A  recapitulation 
of  those  figures  shows  that  of  the 
twenty-three  varieties  thirteen  on  our 
stock  failed  to  hold  any  fruit  this  year, 
while  on  Citrus  trifoliata  the  whole 
twenty- three  varieties  had  fruit  on 
them.  The  average  number  of  fruit  on 
the  whole  number  of  trees  on  sour  stook 
was  thirteen,  and  the  average  number 
of  fruit  on  trees  on  Citrus  trifoliata  was 
fifty-seven.  This  test  orchard  is  yet 
young,  having  been  planted  in  March, 
1899,  but  it  is  a  very  interesting  object 
of  investigation  to  those  interested  in 
orange  culture. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Selma  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Selma  Grange 
celebrated  the  Order's  anniversary  at 
Masonic  Hall  Saturday  in  a  delightful 
as  well  as  appropriate  manner.  The 
session  was  adjourned  at  noon  for  the 
banquet,  after  which  toasts  were  given 
as  follows:  "  Objects  of  the  Order,"  O. 
L.  Abbott;  "  The  Gentlemen  of  the 
Grange,"  Mrs.  W.  J.  Zimmerman;  "The 
Ladies  of  the  Grange,"  J.  J.  Roadhouse; 
"The  Children  of  the  Grange,"  Mrs. 
Eliza  Ralston;  "  Retrospect,"  Mrs.  L. 
K.  Roadhouse.  After  speech-making 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  one  year:  Master,  D.  B. 
Vanderburg;  Overseer,  T.  B.  Smith; 
Steward,  J.  J.  Obert;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Roadhouse;  Assistant  Steward,  M.  C. 
Brown;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Abbott; 
Secretary,  W.  J.  Zimmerman;  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  M.  C.  Brown;  Gate  Keeper, 
C.  N.  Cutler;  Ceres,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Zim- 
merman; Pomona,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Cutler; 
Flora,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Vanderburgh;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Obert; 
Trustee,  F.  B.  Smith. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  and 
ordered  published: 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Fresno  county,  through  the  influence 
of  Messrs.  Scott,  Burleigh  and  Martin, 
have  constructed  a  good  road  from 
Fresno  to  Selma;  and,  Whereas,  Said 
Board  comtemplates  continuing  said 
road  to  Kingsburg;  therefore,  Selma 
Grange  heartily  commends  the  course 
pursued  by  said  Board  and  takes  this 
method  of  showing  its  appreciation  of 
the  same.  Cor. 

Selma,  Dec.  20,  1901. 


TRY  THEM  FOB 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 


Fac-Slmlle  jlf J /?  s/  on 
Signature  of  tTi&u.  oi    mm*, s/'*' 


FOR  SALE. 


Beautiful  home  In  Scenic  Park.  Berkeley.  Choice 
location;  'wo  blocks  from  University  ground". 
Street  and  sewer  work  all  done  and  accepted. 
Lot  60x140.  Lawn.  flowe'S  and  artificial  stone 
walks.  New  3  story,  14-room  bouse;  first-class 
material  throughout;  modern  plumbing;  tiled 
hearth,  mantle  and  sink;  electric  lights;  large 
parlors  anrt  dining  room;  cedar-shingled  roof  and 
exterior.  One-half  block  from  new  electric  cable 
car  line  Commands  a  view  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  country  north  and  south. 
Rapidly  increasing  in  value.   Price  $7500. 

For  photograph  and  full  particulars,  address 
E.  L.  B.,  care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  EARLY  CRAWFORD 
AND  MUIR  PEACHES. 
F»/%L/VVS.  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORNACIENTAL  TREES  AND 
FLOWEHINO  SHRUBS 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  lilt. 

F.  LUDEflANN 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 


is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  qualitv  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 

giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


MEYER,  WILhON  &  CO.,  Ban  FrancUco,  Cal., 
are  Sol,-  Agents  fur  I  he  Pacific  Coast. 


THE 


BOSS 


Coughs  &  Colds 
Cared  with 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheaper,  more  durable,  and 
quicker  put  on  than  anything 
It  prevents  Rabbits  fr.  m  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost,  sun- 
burn, grasshoppers  or  dry 
winds.  Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send  for 
samples. 

PRICES: 


12  Inches  long,  %  9  m  per  1000. 


10.01) 
ILK 
12.50 

1        "      I5.m  • 

'  "       17.50  ' 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4SO  S  ANTA  FK  AVK  ,  LOS  AKGELE9,  (  \  1,. 


FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bine  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.   Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  8ts.t     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Svea Insurance  Co. 

Of  SWEDEN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 

The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1.  {2200  buys  85  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, b  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  watt  for  your  hat  it  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $  1800  buys  nicely  improved  Kiacre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

8.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


B0VEE,  TOY  &  S0NNTAG, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
AGENTS, 

684  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel, 
SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Have  FARMS,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  AND  STOCK 
RANCHES  AND  CITY  PROPERTY 

FOR    SALE    AND  EXCHANGE. 
Farms  to  Rent,  Loins  Negotl  ted.  Rents  Col- 
lected and  Large  Tree's  Subdivided,  and  a 
General  Commission  Business  Done. 

Send  for  Our  Latest  Catalogue. 

HAT  E  TRACT  HOBIUVI8I   N.  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Tracts  from  10  acres  up,  in  price  from  *:i .  per  acre 

totlOO;  J-,  miles  from  Mt  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Also  highly  Improved  farms  In  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Alameda  and  other  counties  on  easy  payments. 

Bovee,  Toy  *  Sonnttf ,  624  Market  St.,  S.  ¥.,  Cal. 


Educational. 

gas  crrv^ 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLFENBAROAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Bnslnesa 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

$60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FR  AW  CIS  CO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


oooc 

Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


306  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Free. 


l>  vvruc  lur  new  inu 
?  Catalogue 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «-  TYPEWRITING. 

*  Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLBOB, 
855  Market  Ntreet  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS— COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

nun  course. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-clas9  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,   Expert  Accountant, 
805  Market  Street  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  ont  block  we$t  of  City  Hall, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAIT  DBS  VATLLXH.  Frei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Poisoning  Gophers. 

Although  we  have  had  frequent  dis- 
sertations on  poisoning  gophers  and 
most  Californians  know  how  to  do  it 
and  have  favorite  ways  of  their  own,  the 
newer  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  may  find  some  helpful  sugges- 
tions in  the  advice  given  by  D.  E.  Lantz 
of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station. 
He  says  :  Pocket  gophers  are  easily 
poisoned.  They  are  very  fond  of  com- 
mon potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  apples, 
raisins  and  prunes.  The  presence  of 
strychnine,  arsenic,  or  other  poisons 
does  not  seem  to  deter  them  from  eat- 
ing the  food;  but  if  the  poison  is  sweet- 
ened they  seem  to  eat  it  more  readily. 
In  summer  it  may  be  desirable  to  take 
the  trouble  to  sweeten  the  poison,  but 
in  the  fall  and  early  spring  it  does  not 
seem  worth  while  to  do  this.  The 
poisoned  food  being  introduced  to  the 
burrows  below  the  surface,  there  is  no 
danger  of  poisoning  stock.  It  might  be 
well,  however,  not  to  let  swine  run  in 
the  alfalfa  fields  for  a  time  after  the 
poison  has  been  put  out. 

The  following  method  of  introducing 
the  poison  is  recommended  :  Cut  the 
potato,  or  other  food,  into  pieces  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Cut  a  slit  in  each  piece  and 
with  a  point  of  the  knife  blade  insert  a 
little  sulphate  of  strychnine;  as  much 
as  half  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  wheat  will 
answer   the  purpose.    The  moisture 


ECRET  Op 


■  Rtl-Ptch  fill    \  lin  ri,  (in  I- 


stretch  an  American  Flehl 
'and  Hog  Fence  "■/<// 1 1  sings" and  it 
|  will  outwear  half  a  dozen  slack  wire 
■  fences.  Heat won'tlooBeiiit.cuhl can't 
-snap  It  because  the  tension  curve  keeps 
■it  always  taut— takes  up  the  tension. 
I   Made  of  large  wires,  of  t  he  best  ma- 
Iterial  and  woven  perfectly  so  as  to 
| secure  the  full  strengt  h  of  the  wires  in 
■  the  fabric.    This  ready-built,  woven 
-steel  wire  fence  is  wonderfully  low  in 
■price.    For  a  small  farm  or  a  great 
Iranch  or  plantation  the 

•  AMERICAN  mid  Hog  FENCE 

|  keeps  slock  in  place  and  protects  crops  per- 
ifectly,  and  it  Uuta  ft  life  time.  Built  of  high 
~~  rude  steel,  heavily  galvanized 

"ore  weaving.  Everii  rod 
i  guarantczd.  Sold  every- 
here.  If  your  dealer 
nasn't  it,  write  to 
American  Steel  A,  Wire  Co. 
U.mml'.i,  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Denver. 


A  STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 

put  to  work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  than  he  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  times 
^the  capital  invested  in  any- 
thing else.     It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  into  an  honor- 
able and  profitable 
business.     They  are 
)  Ideal  machines  for  water, 
oil,  gas  and  salt  wells.and 
are  unequalled  for  making  -bore  holes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  We 
carry  full  line  of  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Write  ut  once  lor  Free  Outulosue. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Pianos  for 

SURPLUS  Pianos  of 
a  first-class  make. 
For  particulars, 
call  on  or  address 

BRUBNNi  208  Post' St.,  San  Francisco. 

FRANK  MLTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS ,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oar  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Sample*. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


from  the  potato  will  cause  the  poison  to 
adhere  to  the  blade. 

Having  prepared  the  bait  in  sufficient 
quantity,  go  to  the  field  armed  with  a 
round,  sharp-pointed  implement  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  of 
sufficient  length.  The  writer  has  a 
shovel  handle  and  a  spade  handle,  and 
each  is  shod  with  a  conical  iron  point. 
A  bracket  piece  is  attached  about  15 
inches  from  the  point  to  enable  the 
operator  to  use  the  foot  in  pressing  it 
into  the  soil.  These  tools  have  proved 
to  be  quite  serviceable.  With  one  of 
them  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the 
runway  of  the  gopher.  The  handle  is 
sufficiently  thick  to  make  a  hole  large 
enough  to  permit  one  to  drop  the 
poisoned  potato  directly  into  the  bur- 
row. The  operator  then  passes  on  to 
another  place,  leaving  the  hole  open. 
No  digging  with  a  spade  or  other  hard 
labor  is  necessary.  An  experienced 
person  can  distribute  poison  to  many 
acres  of  alfalfa  in  a  day;  and  if  proper 
care  is  taken  to  rightly  distribute  the 
bait,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over 
the  ground  a  second  time. 

Some  experience  is  required  to  enable 
one  to  find  the  burrows  quickly.  It  is 
best  to  insert  the  food  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  freshest  mounds  of  earth 
thrown  up  by  the  animals.  Two  or 
three  pieces  of  potato  at  that  place  are 
worth  many  scattered  in  other  parts  of 
the  runway.  The  operator  should  avoid 
the  larger  mounds  and  those  that  are 
not  freshly  made. 

Palo  Alto  Sale. 

On  tho  30th  inst.  Palo  Alto  will  offer  for 
sale  thirty  head  of  the  choicest  brood  mares 
on  their  farm,  at  the  Occidental  Horse 
Exchange,  San  Francisco.  The  fact  that 
these  mares  are  from  the  Palo  Alto  farm, 
bred  and  safe  in  foal  to  such  stallions  as 
Monbells  2:23$,  Mendocino  2:19$,  Iran  Alto 
2:12},  Nutwood  Wilkes  2:16$,  McKinney 
2:11},  Azmoor  2:20$  and  Nazote  2:28},  is 
sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  pros- 
pective buyers.  Among  the  mares  offered 
is  Elsie,  the  dam  of  four  in  the  list,  she  is 
by  General  Benton,  out  of  the  great  brood 
mare  Elaine  2:20,  by  Messenger  Duroc, 
bred  and  in  foal  to  the  great  sire  McKin- 
ney 2:11};  Bell  Bird  2:22,  by  Electioneer, 
out  of  the  great  Beautiful  Bells  2:29$,  in 
foal  to  Iran  Alto  2:12};  Nelly  Benton  an- 
other great  brood  mare  in  foal  to  Mon- 
bells 2:23}  and  many  others.  Write  to 
Wm.  G.  Layng,  721  Howard  street.  San 
Francisco,  for  catalogue.  Here  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  some  of  our  farmers  and 
breeders  to  buy  a  choice  bred  mare  in  foal 
to  the  best  stallion  on  the  coast. 


The  sudden  changes  of  weather,  with 
cold  and  chilling  rains,  works  havoc  with 
horse  flesh.  It  takes  but  little  sudden 
chilling  when  warm  to  produce  cold  in  a 
horse,  and  this  quickly  develops  into  dis- 
temper. While  this  disease  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  its  nature  is  such  as  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  the  use  of  his  horse  for  a 
time,  and  often,  indeed,  leaves  the  animal 
worthless,  if  not  properly  treated  in  time. 
In  this  case  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies  by  having  on  hand  a  supply 
of  medicine  that  is  known  to  be  effective 
in  such  cases.  Tuttle's  Elixir  is  highly 
recommended  and  endorsed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  those  who  have  used  it  longest, 
and  therefore  know  it  best.  Dr.  Tuttle 
says  "it  is  sure  to  relieve  and  cure  dis- 
temper if  applied  according  to  directions." 
Write  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Beverly  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  his  free  booklet,  "  Vet- 
erinary Experience." 


ASK.  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


HERCULES     Stump  Pullers. 


Most  powerful,  cheapest  and  best.  Clears  an  acre 
a  day.  Catalogue  free.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
Centervllle,  la.  Dept.  S-U. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
K RAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  noose  needed.  Send 
tot  circuur  E.  KKAU8EK  *  BUO.,  MUton,  Pa. 


Everything  Good  to  Eat 
To  Cook  With 
To  Wear 

Money  saved  when  you  buy  from  us.  If  you  want 
some  real  bargains,  let  us  send  you  our  Catalogue 
and  you  can  select  for  yourself.  Large  Orders  or 
Small  Orders  Receive  Prompt  Attention.  We 
have  always  treated  you  well  in  past  years,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.    Send  us  your  orders. 

SMITH'S    CASH  STORE, 

^5   market   Street,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Call  and  see  us  when  In  town.  Leave  your  packages  at  our  store.  Make  It  your  head- 
quarters.  Mention  this  paper. 


DlRXCTIONS  FOR. 

Svccessfvl  Olive  Pi 


PLACE  altrea  la  sotsjtaoa  oeaaaaaad.  t  as.  Baal  Baal 
Lye  t»  ob*  caltoa  *aut  Beam*  «aa»  «r  twtm  to 
nwum  tsilaasi  sXmm  Mtmm  thorowfct*  K» 
fiaoe  lya  aatataaa  wtta  trash  mill  ,  Casaa«a  vaaar 
aatty  nattl,  jodcW  t>j  tasts,  \jf>  U  TvmtvrM 
oursasv 

Baals** intar  wtta  brine  BOSSaoaafl  at  «  OS,  salt  to  1 
atoL  vatar,  fart**  saja  Pxn  la  brtas  of  I  as.  salt  to 
railos  water  far  T  Aays.  Pwtia  brine  lOos.  aait  ta  nllaa  wator  tor 
U  aaya.    FlaaJrj  pot  aba  aUras  Into  brta*  of  IS  as.  aait  to  ratlaa 


Vassals  oaad  anast  ba  clean,  odorless,  tastelsss.  Waits  or  earth - 
^y**i  r»"*"«n«i(lil  Wooden  receptacles  scalded  In  bolQnc  wator 
aad  sada  will  do.  Use  small  casks,  6  to  10  callous  preferred.  Va»  ar 
eask  saooM  bare  mwvabU  wooden  crating  1  or  2  Inches  from  bottom 
aeteae  Itttac  waadaa  eorsr  aad  thick  olott  over  all.  If  ellrea  are 
soft  at  ar**.  as*  bris*  tmmsdiaWj  after  lye  Instead  of  fresh  water 
asanas*  say  sitme  ar  scans. 


YOU  MUST  USE 


RED-SEAL- LYE 


BUFFALO   PinS   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK    YOUR    DEALER.    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BBNICIA,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES. 


Telephone,  RED  531. 


P.  O.  BOX  2160. 


J.    ZENTNER    &  CO., 
General  Commission  Merchants, 

Wholesale  Dealers  In  GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUITS,  POTATOE8,  ONIONS,  BEANS, 
WOOL,  BUTTER,  EGGS,  ETC. 

TI  IDR'PV^  WAMTPH    POULTRY  AND  GAME  a  Specialty. 

.1   UI\1\L/  \  kj      YY  1  Lfl^e  CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

N.  E.  CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  FRONT  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EXPERIENCE  and  SKILL 

pervade  every  department  of  our  business.  We 
furnish  expert  service  in  the  fitting  and  adjust- 
ment of  glasses.  Our  RETFO  Lens  are  headache 
curers. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991    market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO   526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON  116:East  Main  Street. 


15!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3S4-4-B  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Prune  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    Wl .   JACKSON    cfc  CO.. 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 

POWDER  STRINGS. 

We  manufacture  both  Powder  and  String  Vaccine,  and  extensive  field 

experience  has  proven  that  our  strings  are  the  strongest 
on  the  market. 

Where  there  are  only  a  few  head  to  be  vaccinated,  strings  are 
convenient  to  use ;  but  where  a  large  number  are  to  be  vaccinated, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  powdered  vaccine,  used  with  our 
regular  outfit,  as  being  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  the 
immunity  conferred  thereby  is  more  permanent. 

But,  whether  you  use  Powder  or  String  Vaccine,  INSIST  ON 
KNOWING  THAT  IT  IS  FRESH.  Vaccine  DOES 
deteriorate  with  age  and  should  be  stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which 
it  should  not  be  used.    This  date  should  be  within  six  months  from  date  of 

manufacture.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  stamped  or 
that  is  stamped  more  than  six  months  ahead  of 
the  date  of  your  purchase. 

OUR  VACCINES  ARE  FRESH.  Every  package  is 
stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which  it  should  be  returned  for  exchange 
for  fresh  vaccine. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hith- 
erto used  foreign  and  other  vaccines,  and  we  can 

refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  revaccinated  and  stopped  losses 
with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


r  Gopher  Trap. 

The  Only  Easy  Gopher 
Trap  to  Set. 

GUARANTEED    TO  CATCH 
HIM  WITHOUT  FAIL. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  yon  at  S3. OO 
per  dozen.   If  not,  send  to  us. 

CONSOLIDATED  GOPHER  TRAP  CO., 

113  DAYI8  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


RELIABLE. 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


$50.°0  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  seotlon  or  the  United  States, 

  we  will  (or  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-lnoh  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  and  21V4  Inches  deep,  and  16-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  (or  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beit  K»nre  made.  WM,  G.  WILLABD,  manufacturer,  619  N.  Fonrtb  St., 
Bt.  Louis,  Mo.  Dept.  8.  Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


A  man  may  plow  with  a 

CROOKED  STICK. 

For  that  matter,  he  may  turn  up  the  earth 
with  a  spade,  but  in  either  event  he  is  not 
really  tilling  the  soil.  Good  tilth  begins  with 
good  plowing.  It  is  the  very  foundation  of 
good  agriculture.  Lay  a  good  foundation  and 
start  right  by  buying  an 

Oliver 
Chilled 
Plow. 

They  are  the  best  that  the  genius  of  man 
can  devise  in  the  largest  and  most  complete 
plow  works  in  the  world. 


WE  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PLOWS  FOR 
ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK. 


I 


SEND   FOR   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Largest 
PUHP  HANUFACTURERS 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

OFFICE,  411  Market  St.   WORKS,  625  Sixth  St.   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TIL.IZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 
RAT  FfiTTR    riTTHDTP  Xr  Pfl    318  California  st.,  san  francisco. 

OALrUUI\|     UUiniVIC    OO     XsXJtf  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


P 


N 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY,  STKONO  A  CO. 
(established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  018  F  St.,  Washington  D.  O. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII.    No.  5. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  TEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Hints  on  Fig  Grafting. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rurai,  Press  by  George  C.  Roeding. 

The  successful  production  of  the  Calimyrna  fig  and 
its  undoubted  future  as  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
this  State  has  led  many  owners  of  fig  orchards  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  their  old  trees 
of  the  ordinary  varieties  could  be  grafted  over  into 
the  new  fig.  The  answer  to  such  questions  is  that 
there  is  no  necessity  of  digging  up  old  trees,  as  they 
can  be  readily  worked  over  into  either  the  Calimyrna 
or  Capri  fig,  without  in  either  case  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  produced. 

The  writer  has  been  experimenting  with  the  graft- 
ing of  the  fig  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  finally 
adopted  a  method,  which  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  is  to  be  recommended  over  the  ordinary 
wedge  or  cleft  graft,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  crude 
and  unworkmanlike,  and  can  not  even  with  the  great- 
est care  be  done  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  par- 
ticularly on  an  old  tree  with  large  branches,  where 
the  great  pressure  on  the  scion  often  destroys  the 
cambium  layer  and  kills  the  scion.  Another  objec- 
tion to  the  method  of  splitting  is  that  the  split  made 
by  the  chisel  has  a  tendency  to  split  wider  open  when 
the  warm  weather  sets  in,  and  it  also  takes  a  long 
time  for  the  wound  to  heal  over. 

In  grafting  over  orchard  trees  the  branches  to  be 
grafted  should  be  cut  off  to  within  18  to  24  inches 
from  the  point  of  divergence  from  the  body  of  the 
tree,  allowing  at  least  two  branches  to  remain,  one 
of  which  should  be  on  the  southwest  if  possible,  so 
that  the  grafts  will  be  shaded  from  the  afternoon  sun. 

The  object  in  leaving  the  branches  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  an  outlet  for  the  sap,  for  the  removal 
of  the  entire  top  of  the  tree  is  dangerous.  In  the 
coast  counties  fig  trees,  and  other  trees  as  well,  can 
have  their  entire  tops  removed,  and  still  withstand 
the  shock,  the  scions  taking  readily,  if  properly  in- 
serted, but  in  the  interior  valleys,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry  and  warm,  to  remove  the  entire  top  of 
a  fig  tree  close  to  the  main  body  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  tree,  a  fact  which  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  writer  by  actual  experience.  The  two 
branches  which  have  been  allowed  to  remain  can  be 
sawed  off  entirely  the  following  season,  or  they  can 


be  in  turn  grafted,  if  the  scions  of  the  year  before 
have  not  taken  well,  or  if  you  have  not  sufficient 
branches  from  your  preceding  season's  grafting  to 
form  a  good  head  on  the  tree. 

After  having  sawed  off  the  branches  the  stumps  or 
subjects  to  be  worked  on  should  have  the  tops  neatly 
smoothed  over  with  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to  have  a 
clean,  smooth  surface,  particularly  along  the  edge. 
From  two  to  four  scions  should  be  placed  in  each 
stock,  the  number  of  course  being  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  stump.  Cut  out  a  V-shaped  piece  of  bark; 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  stock  to  the  point  of 
the  V  should  be  from  1  to  1£  inch. 

Select  a  scion  of  the  proper  size,  making  a  sloping 
cut  along  the  lower  end,  as  long  or  somewhat  longer 
than  the  incision  on  the  stock.  The  scions  should  be 
cut  the  same  as  for  a  whip  graft,  except  that  the 
cut  is  all  on  one  side  and  should  have  a  little  more 
bevel  and  the  second  cut  for  the  tongue  of  the  whip 
graft  should  be  omitted.    The  scions  should  never  be 


Fig  Grafting — Preparation  of  Stock  and  Scion. 


White  Adriatic  Grafted  With  Calimyrna  Fig  Scions. 

smaller  than  an  ordinary  lead  pencil ;  as  a  rule  scions 
from  two-year-old  wood,  as  they  have  very  little  pith, 
with  a  diameter  of  ^  to  i  inch  will  be  found  to  give 
the  best  results. 

The  scion  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  it  fits  snugly 
into  the  opening  in  the  stock,  so  that  the  bark  on 
both  sides  of  the  scion  touches  the  bark  of  the  stock. 
After  the  scions  are  placed,  wrap  tightly  with  five  or 
six-ply  cotton  twine,  so  as  to  hold  them  in  place, 
and  cover  the  wounds  as  well  as  the  stub  with  liquid 
grafting  wax.  Also  be  careful  to  wax  the  top  of  the 
scion  to  prevent  drying  out.  Never  use  wax  cloth 
for  wrapping,  or  if  you  do,  be  careful  to  remove  it 
early  in  the  summer  before  the  warm  weather  sets 
in  or  the  bark,  when  the  grafts  are  set,  will  be 
smothered  and  the  grafts  will  die.  After  the  scions 
have  become  well  united,  which  takes  from  two  to 
three  months,  the  strings  can  be  cut. 

The  writer  prefers  this  method  of  grafting  to  all 


White  Adriatic  With  Summer  Growth  of  Grafts. 

others  and  has  had  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing fully  90%  of  the  scions  grow,  many 
of  them  making  a  growth  of  5  to  7 
feet  in  a  single  season.  This  method 
of  grafting  cannot  be  practiced  until 
the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and  from  the 
latter  part  of  February  to  the  1st  of 
April  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
time.  The  scions  should  never  be  more 
than  4  inches  long. 

The  grafting  wax  should  be  melted 
in  a  pot  and  put  on  hot,  using  a  small 
paint  brush  or  a  brush  made  out  of 
short  pieces  of  hay  rope  tied  to  a  small 
stick  answers  the  purpose  just  as  well. 
The  best  results  have  been  secured  by 
using  a  wax  made  of  one  pound  bees- 
wax, three  pounds  resin  and  three 
ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil  by  weight. 
Place  the  beeswax  and  resin  in  a  ket- 
tle and  cook  same  until  thoroughly  dis- 
solved, then  add  the  oil  and  allow  the 
ingredients  to  cook  slowly  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  longer.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  as  soon  as  the  wax  has 
cooled  some  pour  a  small  quantity  into 
a  bucket  of  lukewarm  water.  Grease 
the  hands  and  take  the  congealed 
mass  and  knead  and  pull  it  until  it  be- 
comes very  tough;  wrap  in  oiled  paper 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  By  preparing 
the  wax  beforehand  the  ingredients 
are  mixed  in  proper  proportions,  which 
is  not  easy  to  do  when  you  have  a  large 
amount  of  work  to  do  in  the  field.  This 
wax  is  also  far  superior  to  wax  which 
has  not  been  pulled. 

Walnuts,  pears,  olives,  in  fact,  almost  any  variety 
of  deciduous  tree,  can  be  grafted  by  the  method  de- 
scribed, with  far  less  work  and  much  better  results 
than  with  the  clumsy  and  crude  cleft  graft,  and  a 
branch  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter  can  be  as  readily 
worked  over  as  one  4  inches  in  diameter. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  tend  to  make  the 
descriptions  more  clear.  First  is  the  V-shaped  cut 
in  the  bark  of  the  stock  carried  down  to  the  albur- 
num or  sap  wood  and  the  scion  with  its  proper  oblique 
cut,  even  and  smooth,  so  that  it  plants  itself  evenly 
on  the  bared  sap  wood  and  is  held  firmly  against  it  by 
the  wrapping  of  cotton  twine.  The  central  picture 
shows  a  white  Adriatic  grafted  to  Calimyrna  March, 
1901,  with  grafts  in  place  and  the  exposed  bark  pro- 
tected from  sunburn  by  wrapping  with  burlaps.  The 
third  picture-shows  the  same  tree  in  December,  1901, 
with  the  summer  growth  3  or  4  feet  in  length. 
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The  Week. 

The  cold  snap  is  holding  back  deciduous  fruit  trees 
quite  acceptably.  Reports  of  snow  on  the  mountains 
have  a  welcome  industrial  import,  and  rains  in  the 
valleys  have  stimulated  both  confidence  and  field 
work.  The  north  winds  could  be  well  spared,  but 
people  who  look  at  them  as  rain  breeders  are  con- 
tent. On  the  whole,  things  are  looking  well  and 
people  are  busy. 

Since  our  last  report  wheat  sagged  a  little,  but 
has  again  stiffened  up  on  the  north  wind  basis.  One 
ship  of  wheat  and  one  of  barley  have  gone  out,  with 
a  little  over  2600  tons  each.  Freights  are  at  about 
the  same  rate  and  weak,  but  better  here  than  at  the 
Sound  ports,  whence  ships  are  now  coming  here  for 
engagement.  Barley  is  strong  and  slightly  higher 
for  feed  ;  Chevalier  for  shipping  is  also  in  a  little  better 
request.  Oats  are  strong  and  have  an  upward  tend- 
ency. Corn  and  rye  are  firm  and  unchanged.  Beans 
are  a  little  easier  for  pinks  and  the  like,  but  not 
much  changed.  Low  prices  at  the  East  have  such 
effect  here.  Bran  and  other  millstuffs  are  the  same 
as  last  week,  but  hay  is  higher  and  active.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  steady  and  hogs  are  easier,  but  all  are 
unchanged  in  prices.  Butter  ranges  as  before,  but 
there  is  a  relatively  greater  request  for  common 
grades  of  fresh  than  for  fancy,  as  common  trade  is 
passing  from  stored  to  fresh  stock.  Cheese  is  weak 
for  all  but  strictly  fancy  mild  new,  which  is  firm. 
Eggs  are  in  better  tone  through  a  shipping  demand 
which  is  expected  to  help  this  market  for  a  month  or 
so;  though  the  trade  is  thus  in  better  shape  prices 
are  unchanged.  Common  poultry  is  not  selling 
readily  as  it  competes  with  Eastern,  but  choice  young 
or  large  fat  fowls  go  pretty  well.  Potatoes  and 
onions  are  being  marked  up  by  holders  to  compensate 
for  shrinkage  through  decay,  but  trade  is  not  lively. 
Common  oranges  are  weaker  and  there  is  much  fruit 
out  of  condition,  but  there  is  demand  for  fine 
Navels.  Lemons  are  quiet;  choice  are  selling  fairly, 
but  prices  are  unchanged,  though  limes  are  higher. 
Dried  fruits  are  firm;  the  trade  is  running  strongly 
on  pears  and  peaches.  Prunes  are  quiet  and  steady, 
while  raisins  are  scarce,  outside  of  stock  now  in  liti- 
gation. Almonds  are  steady  and  well  cleaned  out, 
while  the  few  walnuts  which  come  find  a  firm  market. 
Hops  are  firm  at  old  figures.  Honey  is  unchanged. 
Wool  is  practically  out  of  question  for  lack  of  stock. 

According  to  reports  furnished  to  the  daily  papers 
the  prune  combine  is  falling  to  pieces  too  rapidly  to 
mention.  It  is  said  that  of  the  8700  members  who 
enrolled  themselves  when  the  Association  was  formed, 


not  10%  are  now  with  it.  The  falling  off  in  acreage 
has  been  still  greater.  There  is  naturally  some 
chagrin  throughout  the  State  that  the  San  Jose  re- 
gion which  proposed  to  lead  in  the  co-operation  is 
the  center  of  disaffection.  Gen.  Forman  of  Los  An- 
geles, a  member  of  the  Association,  reflects  the  out- 
side sentiment  when  he  says  in  a  published  letter: 

Personally  I  think  nothing  can  be  done  toward 
combining  until  the  growers  of  Santa  Clara  county 
have  another  dose  of  prunes  at  1  cent  per  pound  for 
two  or  three  years.  If  the  prune  growers  of  Santa 
Clara  county  let  the  Association  die,  let  all  the  hard 
work  that  has  been  done  in  its  behalf,  and  let  all  the 
experience  that  has  been  gained  by  the  Association 
during  the  past  two  years  go  for  naught,  I  think  it 
will  be  a  very  long  time  before  they  will  be  able  again 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  balance  of  the 
State. 

The  positions  of  both  the  prune  and  raisin  combina- 
tion seem  much  the  same,  and  have  been  brought 
about  by  strife  and  discord  among  those  who  joined 
in  the  undertakings.  It  will  be  necessary  for  all  the 
fermentation  to  go  on,  and  possibly  something  sound 
and  durable  can  be  racked  off.  It  is  too  sad  to  think 
of  all  the  efforts,  which  seemed  to  embody  much 
principle,  failing  utterly.  It  seems  to  us  that  such 
can  not  be  the  ultimate  result;  but  how  long  it  will 
take  for  all  the  hateful  stuff  now  in  fermentation  to 
clear  itself,  no  prophet  has  yet  declared. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  cases  of  sus- 
pended co-operative  animation  to  the  activity  which 
now  prevails  in  the  grain  growing  districts  through 
the  efforts  to  gather  the  growers  into  an  organiza- 
tion which  shall  clear  the  course  to  foreign  markets 
of  the  obstructions  which  now  lie  strongly  intrenched 
in  it.  We  have  received  a  strong  statement  from 
Mr.  G.  W.  Pierce  of  Davisville,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, for  which  we  hope  to  find  room  next  week. 
Not  only  are  the  growers,  but  bankers  and  capital- 
ists who  have  investments  in  wheat  property  are 
joining  in  the  undertaking,  for  to  accomplish  what  is 
intended  would  certainly  return  something  to  all  con- 
cerned— even  to  the  mortgage,  for  even  this  unfor- 
tunate thing  does  not  like  to  be  robbed  of  its  deserts. 
California  wheat  growing  ought  to  be  in  good  heart 
and  reasonably  profitable,  and  if  united  action  among 
those  in  the  interest  can  help  toward  this  end,  do 
not  let  it  be  longer  delayed. 

Last  week  there  was  mention  of  the  organization 
of  southern  California  bee  keepers,  with  motive  like 
that  of  the  grain  growers,  viz. :  to  get  out  of  the  prod- 
uct returns  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  The 
details  in  this  case  are  different,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same.  At  the  meeting  this  week  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  plan  which  was  finally  adopted,  after  much  discus- 
sion, was  that  the  several  vice-presidents  shall 
organize  in  their  respective  districts  local  bee  keep- 
ers' associations,  which  shall  elect  directors  of  a  cen- 
tral body  to  be  termed  the  "California  Honey 
Exchange."  This  organization  is  to  have  its  head- 
quarters in  Los  Angeles  and  will  probably  allow  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  to  handle  its 
produce  through  their  agents  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  and  celery 
growers  now  operate.  The  successes  in  this  line  at 
the  south  warrant  the  bee  keepers  in  choosing  the 
same  direction. 

The  bee  keepers  propose  also  to  improve  the  foul 
brood  law  to  stop  the  danger  that  arises  from  the 
use  of  box  hives  ;  to  provide  that  bee  keepers  secure 
a  certificate  from  an  inspector  before  they  are 
allowed  to  move  their  colonies,  and  that  those  com- 
ing into  the  State  with  bees  shall  secure  a  certificate 
before  releasing  the  insects. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  appointment  by  Governor 
Gage  of  Capt.  M.  J.  Daniels  of  Riverside  to  a  vacancy 
in  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  Capt.  Daniels  is 
a  commanding  figure  in  the  southern  citrus  interest. 
He  is  president  of  the  Riverside  Fruit  Exchange  and 
is  a  grower  of  good  size.  He  is  also  very  skillful  in 
public  affairs  and  did  a  good  deal  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  the  Kasson  reciprocity  factory  at  Washington  the 
wrong  way  so  that  these  strange  creations  which 
reciprocated  against  the  interest  of  California  were 
thrown  into  innocuous  desuetude.  Capt.  Danieis  will 
do  much  to  bring  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
into  greater  prominence  in  the  interior  of  southern 
California,  and  if  he  can  get  the  people  of  Riverside 
to  take  some  interest  in  a  convention  under  its 
auspices  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  there. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Low  Heading  and  Sunburn. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  located  in  an  arid  region, 
where  the  climate  is  very  dry,  and  sometimes  we 
have  an  insufficient  water  supply.  The  sun  is  very 
hot  and  shines  practically  all  the  time  during  the 
summer,  as  there  is  no  fog  and  very  few  clouds.  Our 
trees  are  easily  sunburned  if  the  trunk  or  branches 
are  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  In  your  book,  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits,"  which  I  have  and  frequently  consult, 
you  recommend  that  "sunshine  be  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  bark  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  This 
protection  is  secured,  even  for  young  trees,  by  low 
branching  and  the  encouragement  of  small  low 
laterals."  You  state  that  this  should  be  done  not 
only  to  keep  the  tree  from  burning,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  the  fruit  as  low  on  the  tree  as 
possible. 

We  have  always  pruned  our  trees  as  recommended 
by  you,  leaving  nearly  all  of  the  small  growth  and 
fruit  spurs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  only  re- 
moving a  part  of  them  when  too  dense.  Of  course, 
we  aim  to  have  only  a  few  large  limbs  below,  to  form 
the  main  body  of  the  tree.  This  winter  there  has 
been  considerable  pruning  done  among  the  almond 
orchards  here  by  parties  who  have  taken  off  all  of 
the  small  low  laterals  and  fruit  spurs  to  a  height  of 
from  4  to  6  feet,  leaving  the  trunk  and  main  limbs 
absolutely  bare  to  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  When 
the  trees  are  pruned  this  way,  it  not  only  renders 
them  liable  to  sunburn,  as  well  as  making  the  tree 
yield  all  of  its  fruit  in  its  highest  branches,  but  it 
also  prevents  nearly  all  of  the  shading  of  the  ground 
at  the  base  of  the  tree,  which  you  recommend. 

We  have  understood  that  all  limbs  which  are  liable 
to  interfere  with  each  other,  or  which  are  crossed 
and  rubbing  together,  or  will  rub  together  in  a  short 
time  as  the  tree  gets  larger,  should  be  removed;  but 
among  the  trees  above  referred  to  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  such  limbs  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main. I  would  like  also  to  have  your  opinion  on  this 
matter. 

We  have  some  trees  which  are  badly  sunburned, 
and  are  stunted  presumably  from  this  cause.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
a  tree  which  is  injured  by  sunburn,  or  whether  you 
know  of  any  remedy  to  apply  in  such  cases. — 
Grower,  Los  Angeles  county. 

We  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  change  from  the 
plain  teaching  of  California  experience  that  low 
headed  trees  are  most  desirable  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  mountains  where  heavy  snowfall  will  sometimes 
break  down  branches  which  start  near  the  ground. 
The  fruit  spurs  low  down  will  naturally  die  as  the 
tree  attains  greater  size,  but  they  should  be  retained 
as  long  as  they  serve  a  purpose  in  shading  the  trunk. 
Pruning  up  almond  trees  as  high  as  you  mention  is  a 
great  mistake  for  the  reason  which  you  give.  The 
shading  of  the  ground  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  dryer  and  hotter  parts  of  the  State. 
It  is  so  desirable  in  Arizona  and  other  places  where 
irrigation  is  available  that  alfalfa  and  other  legumi- 
nous plants  are  being  grown  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  ground  from  the  extreme  heat,  which  not 
only  raises  the  soil  temperature  to  a  degree  not 
favorable  to  the  health  of  the  roots,  but  also,  by  re- 
flection, injures  the  foliage  and  branches.  Of  course 
such  cover  can  only  be  grown  where  the  moisture  is 
ample  for  it  and  for  the  trees.  High  pruning  trees 
in  your  locality  would  come  to  disaster  for  the  rea- 
sons you  mention.  There  has  been  a  claim  for  high 
headed  trees  in  regions  where  frosts  prevail  because 
it  was  observed  that  the  lower  branches  were  free  of 
fruit,  while  the  upper  branches  were  well  loaded,  but 
if  this  policy  is  followed  there  certainly  must  be  care- 
ful protection  of  the  bark  by  whitewash  or  other 
covering  to  prevent  the  direct  access  of  the  sun.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  better  proposition  to  plant  such 
lands  to  fruits  or  other  crops  not  so  susceptible  to 
frosts. 

A  certain  amount  of  sunburn  will  be  grown  over 
if  whitewashed  to  prevent  more  of  it,  but  trees  which 
are  badly  sunburned  and  stunted  from  this  cause  are 
difficult  to  restore.  It  is  usually  better  to  plant  a 
new  tree  and  protect  it  well. 

There  must,  of  course,  sometimes  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule  about  removing  crossing  limbs  in  the  head 
of  the  tree.  When  such  a  limb  is  necessary  to  fill  out 
the  top  it  should,  of  course,  be  retained  until  it  may 
be  spared  later. 

Pine  Tar  Dangerous. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  think  it  would  hurt  vines 
or  fruit  trees  to  use  Norway  tar  or  any  other  kind 
of  tar  on  them  ?  If  not,  which  is  the  best  to  use  ? — 
Reader,  Saratoga. 

Norway  tar  or  North  Carolina  tar,  or  any  tar  that 
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comes  from  condensation  of  sap  containing  turpen- 
tine, is  dangerous  to  use  on  fruit  trees  or  vines.  On 
the  other  hand,  coal  tar  from  the  gas  factories  seems 
to  be  quite  safe  and  answers  a  very  good  purpose 
when  applied  to  wounds  of  knots  on  trees  or  vines. 

Bean  Growing  on  Uplands. 

To  the  Editor  : — Can  I  grow  dry  beans  profitably 
on  a  loamy  soil  which  retains  moisture  well  ?  It  is  in 
the  warm  belt  of  the  foothills.  What  kind  would  be 
best  to  try  ?  Can  I  store  the  crop  in  the  barn  and 
thresh  out  at  leisure,  or  can  I  get  a  machine  for 
threshing  ?  What  will  be  the  yield  per  acre  ? — 
Reader,  San  Jose. 

The  situation  and  soil  which  you  describe  would 
seem  to  be  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  beans,  if  you 
are  sure  that  moisture  enough  will  be  present  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  to  keep  the  plants 
growing  and  give  you  good  plump  beans.  The  bean 
known  in  the  market  as  the  pink  bean  is  one  of  the 
most  hardy  and  would  be  a  good  one  to  begin  with. 
The  harvesting  can  be  done  as  you  speak  of,  thresh- 
ing out  the  bean  with  a  flail  during  the  winter  or 
arranging  a  threshing  floor  and  allowing  horses  or 
young  stock  to  tramp  them  out.  You  must  handle 
the  crop  before  it  gets  so  dry  as  to  shell  out  freely. 
There  are  bean  threshing  machines,  but  they  are  of 
large  capacity  requiring  an  engine  or  horse  power, 
and  you  would  not  wish  to  invest  in  such  apparatus 
until  you  had  demonstrated  on  a  smaller  scale 
whether  the  crop  is  profitable.  There  are  not  many 
beans  grown  in  your  county.  The  crop  per  acre 
depends  so  much  upon  the  variety  and  upon  local  con- 
ditions that  no  general  estimate  could  be  given.  You 
will  have  to  determine  that  for  your  land  and  locality 
by  experiment.  Most  of  the  bean  crop  is  grown  near 
the  coast  or  on  the  moist  bottom  lands  of  the  interior. 
The  bean  plant  does  not  enjoy  dry  heat.  In  a  ther- 
mal region  you  can  safely  plant  earlier  than  on  a  bot- 
tom and  you  may  be  able  to  ripen  the  crop  before  the 
moisture  gives  out.  You  will  learn  much  from  your 
first  experiment,  which  should  not  be  on  too  large  a 
scale.  One  would  think  that  in  such  a  situation  as 
you  describe  there  would  be  more  money  in  string 
beans  or  green  peas.  ^ 

Beef  Prices  and  Market  Reports. 

To  the  Editor  : — How  does  the  beef  market  vary 
north  or  south  from  San  Francisco  from  your  re- 
port ?  Butchers  here  tell  me  that  the  price  of  beef 
here  in  Stanislaus  county  are  San  Francisco  prices 
less  the  freight.  If  this  county  consumes  more  meat 
than  it  produces,  which  I  think  it  does  and  does  not 
ship  meat  to  San  Francisco,  why  should  the  price  be 
less  ?  How  does  the  consumption  of  beef  in  Califor- 
nia correspond  with  the  production  ?  Isn't  your 
market  taken  on  the  day  you  go  to  press  ? — Sub- 
scriber, Stanislaus  county. 

The  prices  vary  in  all  sorts  of  ways  in  different 
localities  according  to  local  conditions.  Usually 
prices  of  any  produce  in  country  towns  are  San  Fran- 
cisco quotations  less  the  freight  to  this  point,  because 
the  local  buyers  know  that  the  seller  cannot  realize 
these  prices  by  sales  here  without  paying  the  freight. 
They  are  not  likely  to  pay  more  unless  local  produc- 
ers are  disposed  to  hold  back  and  force  the  local 
retailers  to  ship  in  cattle,  and  then  they  may  do  a 
little  better  rather  than  pay  freight  and  commissions 
themselves.  The  local  buyer  does  not  often  pay  what 
the  producer's  point  of  view  would  indicate  he  should, 
but  what  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  get  the  stuff.  If 
Stanislaus  county  butchers  have  to  ship  in  beef  any- 
way they  might  pay  San  Francisco  prices  without 
deducting  freight,  unless  they  are  now  buying  in  a 
cheaper  market  than  San  Francisco  and  are  using  a 
grade  of  beef  which  is  lower  than  full  figures  here. 
The  production  of  beef  in  California  is  very  much  less 
than  the  consumption.  Our  market  prices  are  taken 
on  the  date  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  market 
page,  not  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  paper. 

Wrinkly  and  Smooth  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  a  good  yield  of  green 
sweet  peas  to  the  acre  ?  What  does  a  sack  of  same 
weigh  ?  Do  the  sweet,  wrinkled  varieties  command 
a  better  figure  than  the  smooth  field  pea  ?  Which 
gives  the  larger  yield  ?  Are  the  dried  green  peas 
quoted  in  market  reports  sweet  or  field  ?  Is  there 
a  market  for  sweet  peas  as  seed  ? — A  Subscriber, 
Rio  Vista. 

Twenty  to  thirty  sacks  of  dry  peas  per  acre  is  a 
good  crop  on  good  land.  The  weight  of  a  sack  of 
green  peas  in  the  pod  is  about  50  pounds;  a  sack 


of  dry  peas  weighs  about  140  pounds.  The  wrinkled 
dry  peas  usually  bring  a  higher  price  than  the 
smooth;  the  crop  of  them  is  much  lighter  than  of  the 
smooth.  The  dried  green  pea  quoted  is  not  a  wrinkly 
pea;  it  is  a  shot  pea  of  a  greenish  or  bluish  color 
when  dry.  There  is  a  limited  market  for  sweet  peas 
dry  for  seed  purposes,  but  they  must  be  fine  and 
should  be  true  to  name  of  variety  for  seedsmen  to  use 
them.  Such  peas  should  be  grown  with  particular 
care.  Of  course,  the  sweet  pea  as  a  flower  is  a 
different  affair  and  not  contemplated  in  these 
comments.   

The  Bearing  of  Robe  de  Sergeant. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  four  or  five  acres  of  Robe 
de  Sergeant  prunes  on  very  heavy  soil  which  seem  to 
be  very  shy  bearers.  They  make  a  very  heavy 
growth  of  wood,  but  very  little  fruit.  They  have 
been  pruned  heavily  some  years  and  some  years  not 
at  all,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  about  the  bearing.  They  are  big,  thrifty 
trees  eight  years  old.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
make  them  bear  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  prune 
them  out  much  or  not  ?  I  have  heard  that  driving  a 
rusty  nail  into  the  trunk  would  help  apples  to  bear, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  on  prunes  or  not. — Reader,  Sonoma  county. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  anything  that  you  can  do  to 
make  the  Robe  de  Sergeant  prune  a  good  bearer. 
Many  fruit  growers  have  been  trying  that  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  many  of  them  have  resorted  to 
grafting  over  to  some  other  variety  which  was  more 
regular  in  its  bearing.  The  same  course  is  all  we 
can  recommend  to  you.  The  Sugar  prune  commends 
itself  for  this  grafting,  as  it  is  large,  sweet,  early 
and  has  thus  far  proved  a  very  satisfactory  bearing 
variety. 

The  popular  notion  that  driving  rusty  nails  into 
the  tree  trunks  or  branches  affects  their  bearing  is 
probably  a  delusion.  There  might  be  enough  nails 
driven  in  perhaps  to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  vegeta- 
tive vigor  of  the  tree  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
blooming  and  bearing;  but  aside  from  that,  there  is 
no  reasonable  theory  upon  which  the  proceeding  can 
rest.  Undoubtedly  bearing  does  follow  the  driving 
in  of  nails,  as  many  have  observed,  but  probably 
bearing  would  have  ensued  without  them,  because 
the  trees  had  come  naturally  into  condition  for  it. 
But  the  Robe  de  Sergeant,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  many  growers,  does  not  come  into  such  condi- 
tion, though  some  find  it  profitable. 

English  Walnut  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — We  desire  to  plant  a  row  of  wal- 
nut trees  at  a  right  angle  to  one  set  out  four  years 
ago,  and  desire  the  largest  trees  which  may  be  abso- 
lutely relied  on  for  transplanting  from  nursery. 
What  age  would  you  suggest,  and  would  it  also  be 
advisable  to  procure  the  Santa  Barbara  soft  shell  on 
a  wild  root,  considering  the  rather  tough  character 
of  soil  we  would  have  to  plant  in  ? — Grower,  Moun- 
tain View. 

English  walnut  trees  can  be  safely  transplanted  at 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  although  it  is  sometimes 
safe  to  take  even  larger  trees,  where  conditions  are 
right.  The  younger  tree  is  so  much  more  readily 
transplanted,  and  establishes  itself  so  readily  under 
average  conditions,  that  in  growth  it  is  likely  to 
catch  up  with  one  transplanted  at  greater  age.  The 
Santa  Barbara  soft  shell,  even  on  the  wild  root,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  is  less  regular  in  bear- 
ing and  generally  more  tender  than  the  French  vari- 
eties, like  the  Prceparturiens,  Chabert,  Mayette  or 
Parisienne,  which  would  be  more  likely  to  make  sat- 
isfactory growth  and  to  bear  well. 

The  Unshiu  or  Satsuma  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  me  information 
about  the  hardy  oranges  from  Japan  ?  Where  can  I 
procure  the  trees  ? — Grower,  Placer  county. 

The  Japanese  orange  known  as  the  Unshiu,  and 
renamed  in  this  country  the  Satsuma,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  hardy  variety,  ripening  early.  It  is  grafted 
by  the  Japanese  on  the  Trifoliata,  a  wild  citrus  spe- 
cies of  Asia.  This  also  is  hardy  and  the  combination 
makes  a  hardy  tree.  The  Trifoliata  root  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  free  growing  as  the  sweet  seedling  or 
pomelo  seedling,  and  because  of  its  dwarfing  tend- 
ency has  not  been  very  largely  used  in  California. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  however,  it  will  make  a 
good-sized  tree.  You  can  get  the  Unshiu  orange 
from  any  of  our  leading  nurserymen.  Whether  they 
can  furnish  it  on  a  hardy  Japanese  stock  or  not  you 
will  have  to  ascertain  by  correspondence. 


Forage  Plants  and  Standing  Water. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  piece  of  land  on  which  i 
get  waste  water  in  plenty  if  I  could  get  it  all  at  once, 
but  owing  to  the  intermittent  run  of  the  water  it  is 
sometimes  a  necessity  in  hot  weather  to  keep  the 
water  on  it  so  long  in  order  to  get  it  through  that 
alfalfa  is  scalded  and  killed.  I  use  the  land  for  pas- 
ture and  it  has  come  mostly  to  clover,  alfileria  in 
winter  and  spring  and  salt  grass  or  Bermuda  in  sum- 
mer. Do  you  know  of  any  forage  plant  that  would 
succeed  under  the  circumstances  ?  Would  orchard 
grass  stand  the  treatment  by  water  and  make  a 
good  pasture  ?  Would  rye  grass  ?  Would  white 
clover  ? — B.,  Riverside. 

Our  observation  would  indicate  that  rye  grass  and 
Eastern  red  clover  would  be  most  enduring  under 
the  conditions  described.  They  can  be  sown  together. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  27.  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cold  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  fre- 
quent rains  and  killing  frosts.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  in  the  mountains.  The  cold  north  wind  on 
Saturday  was  followed  by  freezing  temperatures  Sun- 
day and  Monday  mornings,  causing  some  damage  to 
garden  truck,  green  feed  and  tender  wheat  shoots. 
Plowing  was  retarded  by  the  frequent  showers,  but 
grain,  pasturage  and  orchards  were  benefited.  Grain 
continues  in  good  condition  and  a  heavy  crop  is  pre- 
dicted. Orchards  and  vineyards  are  doing  well  and  fruit 
prospects  continue  excellent. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Rain  during  the  week  has  greatly  benefited  grain  and 
pasturage,  especially  in  the  southern  coast  counties,  and 
has  enabled  farmers  to  resume  plowing  and  seeding. 
There  is  considerable  snow  in  the  mountains.  Cold  north 
winds  prevailed  Saturday  in  some  sections,  and  killing 
frosts  occurred  Sunday  and  Monday  mornings  in  many 
places,  but  no  reports  of  serious  injury  have  been  re- 
ceived. Grain  is  in  very  good  condition,  though  making 
slow  growth,  and  would  be  benefited  by  warm  weather. 
Pasturage  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Fruit  prospects  are  excellent  in  all  sections.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Santa  Rosa  a  large  acreage  of  new  vineyards  and 
orchards  is  being  planted. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Conditions  have  been  more  favorable  for  crops  than 
for  several  weeks.  Rain  has  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the 
valley,  reviving  grain  and  pasturage  and  softening  the 
soil  for  cultivation.  Snow  has  fallen  in  the  mountain 
districts.  Severe  frosts  have  occurred  in  some  sections, 
but  no  damage  has  been  done  except  in  retarding  the 
growth  of  grain  and  green  feed.  Crop  prospects  are 
greatly  improved,  and  with  favorable  conditions  through 
the  spring  the  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  should  be  nearly 
average.  Warmer  weather  and  light  showers  would  be 
very  beneficial.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing, 
and  considerable  work  is  being  done  in  orchards  and 
vineyards.    Fruit  prospects  are  excellent. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cooler  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  se- 
vere frosts  have  occurred  in  nearly  all  sections.  The 
generous  rainfall  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  all 
crops  and  has  softened  the  soil  sufficiently  for  cultivating 
in  fields  and  orchards.  In  some  localities  early  sown 
grain  will  probably  make  a  fair  crop  and  the  grain  acre- 
age will  be  increased.  Pasturage  has  become  plentiful 
in  most  sections  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  are  in  good  condition.  The  severe  frosts  at 
the  close  of  the  week  injured  unprotected  citrus  fruits; 
but,  as  ample  warnings  had  been  given,  it  is  probable 
the  damage  will  be  light. 

EUREKA  Summary. — Rain  and  cold  weather  greatly 
interfered  with  farm  work  and  growing  crops,  which  are 
making  very  slow  growth.  Low  temperatures  are  pre- 
venting premature  budding.  No  damage  by  frost  re- 
ported. ^ 

Lgs  Angeles  Summary.— The  long  drought  was 
broken  by  fine  rains,  which  put  soil  in  good  working  con- 
dition. Dry-sown  grain  will  now  come  up.  Plowing  re- 
sumed. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1902,  are  from  official  sourceB 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Fruit  Outlook  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

By  I.  H.  Thomas  of  Vlsalia,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

In  1893,  while  a  member  of  your  board  as  Commis- 
sioner for  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  I  made  a  report  of 
the  then  conditions  of  the  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits 
in  this  valley,  taking  up  each  county  from  San  Joa- 
quin to  Kern.  This  report  was  published  in  the 
fourth  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture for  1893-4. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  a  great  many 
changes  made  in  the  planting  of  deciduous  fruits  in 
this  valley.  Orchards,  where  mistakes  were  made 
in  the  planting  of  wrong  varieties,  have  been  rooted 
up  and  leading  varieties  planted;  and  in  many  in- 
stances where  irrigation  brought  the  alkali  to  the 
surface  too  strong  for  stone  fruits,  trees  have  been 
taken  out  and  pear  trees  substituted,  and  they  are 
now  producing  profitable  crops.  The  present  out- 
look in  the  valley  for  deciduous  fruits  was  never  bet- 
ter, as  irrigation  systems  have  been  extended,  bring- 
ing large  quantities  of  good  lands  within  reach  of 
water  by  extension  of  canals.  The  mode  of  irrigating 
with  pumping  plants  is  now  coming  to  the  front,  so 
that  anybody  with  a  twenty  or  forty-acre  tract  of 
land  can  put  in  his  plant  and  go  to  sleep  at  night 
without  being  haunted  in  his  dreams  with  suits  of 
riparian  owners  and  assessments  for  water. 

Oil  and  Irrigation. — The  discovery  of  oil  in  this 
valley  solves  the  question  of  irrigation  for  the  or- 
chardist,  as  it  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  have 
the  water  the  year  around.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
turn  on  a  small  stream  of  crude  petroleum  and  start 
his  pump  at  the  cost  of  6  cents  per  horse  power  per 
ten  hours. 

At  our  district  fair,  held  at  Hanford  in  October, 
R.  G.  White  of  that  city  had  the  Daniel  Best  crude- 
oil  engine  on  exhibition.  This  was  an  8  H.  P.  engine 
with  three  pumps  attached,  running  at  an  expense 
of  only  48  cents  for  ten  hours,  using  only  twelve  gal- 
lons of  Coalinga  crude  petroleum  each  ten  hours. 
For  each  additional  horse  power  it  takes  one  and  a 
half  gallons  of  oil  for  ten  hours'  run.  This  oil  costs, 
laid  down  in  Hanford,  4  cents  per  gallon,  or  about 
one-tenth  of  what  it  would  cost  to  run  with  steam. 

The  Lower  Counties.  —  The  completion  of  the 
canals  around  Modesto  and  Turlock  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  thousands  of  families  to  secure  good  homes 
on  lands  that  are  easily  worked,  and  with  water  are 
very  productive,  growing  anything  in  the  fruit  line 
that  may  be  planted  thereon.  It  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  some  of  the  best  olive  lands  in  the  State 
are  in  this  section.  Merced  and  Madera,  as  well  as 
Fresno,  are  also  well  to  the  front  in  the  growing  of 
deciduous  fruits. 

I  have  not  the  statistics  of  the  shipments  of  fruits 
from  Fresno  this  season,  but  it  is  very  large,  and 
has  been  quite  profitable  to  the  grower,  as  well  as 
giving  employment  to  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  canneries  and  packing  houses. 

Tulare  County. — Tulare  county,  the  home  of  the 
peach,  nectarine  and  prune,  has  had  a  prosperous 
season,  and  the  growers  have  done  well  in  shipping 
green  fruits  East,  as  well  as  supplying  canneries 
outside  of  her  own  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Visalia  cannery  this  season  used  3176  tons  of 
peaches,  and  our  dried  prune  for  this  season  is 
7,280,000  pounds.  To  substantiate  the  claim  that 
our  county  can  grow  more  prunes  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  State,  I  will  mention  one  or- 
chard (the  Toqui  orchard  near  Visalia)  of  thirty-nine 
acres,  that  averaged  this  season  342J  pounds  of 
green  fruit  per  tree.  This  orchard  is  six  years  old, 
and  the  cured  product  was  four  tons  per  acre. 

The  shipment  of  green  fruit  East  from  this  county 
this  season  has  been  275  cars,  realizing  to  the  grower 
from  $75  to  $150,  and  on  Tragedy  prunes,  $200  per 
acre.  Of  dried  fruits  (aside  from  prunes)  the  amount 
shipped  is  about  fifty  cars  at  prices  satisfactory  to 
the  grower. 

A  large  quantity  of  our  grapes  have  gone  to  the 
wineries,  and  this'made  it  possible  for  raisin  growers 
to  all  come  under  the  same  umbrella  (which  they 
have  not  done)  and  get  good  prices  for  their  crops. 

The  producing  capacity  of  their  soils  don't  seem  to 
be  depreciating,  as  I  have  reliable  statements  of  six- 
teen tons  of  Thompson's  seedless  and  Sultana  grapes 
being  harvested  per  acre  in  the  Dinuba  and  Orosi 
districts. 

Kern  county  has  been  carried  away  with  an  oil  ex- 
citement, and  orchards  and  vineyards  have  been 
neglected,  though  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  as 
good  fruit  land  in  that  county  as  there  is  in  the 
State. 

Kings  County. — This  county  is  well  to  the  front  in 
deciduous  fruit  lands  yet  unplanted.  The  growers 
had  five  crops  this  season  and  received  fair  prices. 
The  great  problem  that  now  stares  them  in  the  face, 
as  well  as  other  counties  in  this  valley,  is  the  pear 
blight,  which  looks  as  if  it  will  destroy  the  pear  in- 
dustry in  this  valley.  The  eradication  of  this  pest  or 
disease,  or  explaining  what  it  is  and  providing  a 
remedy  for  the  same,   is  far  beyond  the  brain 


capacity  of  the  ordinary  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner, and  if  immediate  help  does  not  come  from 
our  State  Board  or  University  professors,  there  will 
be  a  great  loss  in  this  valley  by  blight. 

In  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  the  deciduous  out- 
look, I  would  say  that  the  chances  of  making  money 
in  this  valley  out  of  deciduous  fruits  is  as  good  now 
as  it  ever  was.  The  planter  can  now  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others,  knowing  just  what  to  plant  to 
supply  canneries  and  Eastern  shipping,  as  well  as  to 
grow  the  best  drying  product.  With  our  facilities 
for  irrigation,  the  planter  should  not  now  make  a 
failure. 

Citrus  Fruits. — Now  as  to  our  citrus  industry,  I 
will  not  weary  you,  but  give  you  a  brief  mention  of 
the  principal  localities  where  orchards  are  now  in 
bearing. 

The  citrus  belt  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  com- 
mences in  Kern  county  and  occupies  the  thermal 
belt  of  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains to  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  plant- 
ing of  citrus  trees  for  profit  first  commenced  on  a 
small  scale  at  Porterville  about  the  year  1888,  and 
the  first  carload  was  shipped  from  that  place  in 
1891.  At  this  writing  there  are  800  acres  planted 
to  oranges  and  lemons,  with  a  shipment  of  325  cars 
from  the  Porterville  station  for  the  present  season's 
crop.  The  water  for  irrigating  this  section  comes 
mostly  from  Tule  river,  though  many  of  the  orchards 
are  irrigated  from  pumping  plants,  there  being  no 
difficulty  in  getting  water  at  a  minimum  cost. 

In  1888  the  Lindsay  Land  Company  purchased  2000 
acres  of  land  where  the  town  of  Lindsay  now  stands, 
and  incorporated,  with  Capt.  Arthur  J.  Hutchinson 
as  manager.  They  at  once  commenced  the  improve- 
ment of  their  holdings,  and  now  have  planted  in  that 
district  1800  acres.  The  first  shipment  from  this 
place  was  in  1896,  when  ten  carloads  were  shipped 
out.  This  season  the  crop  will  amount  to  300  cars. 
The  orchards  in  this  vicinity  are  in  small  holdings, 
which  are  irrigated  by  water  from  pumping  plants 
supplied  by  the  Lindsay  Water  Development  Com- 
pany. This  section  of  Tulare  county  is  underlaid 
with  plenty  of  water,  at  a  depth  of  from  40  to  100 
feet,  and  with  power  furnished  by  the  Kaweah  Elec- 
tric Power  Company,  there  is  ah  abundance  of  water 
for  all,  and  during  all  times  of  the  year.  Besides  the 
Lindsay  Land  Company,  other  companies  have  and 
are  now  opening  up  large  tracts  of  land  around 
Lindsay,  and  are  meeting  with  success  in  finding 
water.  Messrs.  Hammond  &  Wishon  have  two  large 
tracts,  consisting  of  500  acres,  which  are  cut  up  in 
small  holdings,  with  water  developed  to  cover  all  the 
land. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  the  oranges  grown  in 
this  section  is,  when  they  do  not  show  much  outward 
color,  the  meat  inside  is  well  colored,  sweet  and  full 
of  juice,  causing  them  to  color  readily  when  packed, 
without  shrinking,  as  many  oranges  do  when  gath- 
ered green.  Lemons  from  this  section,  even  on  No- 
vember 21,  at  public  auction  in  New  York,  brought 
$1  per  box  more  than  imported  lemons. 

The  acreage  now  planted  at  Exeter  is  about  1800, 
in  large  holdings,  and  the  shipment  from  there  this 
season  will  be  175  cars.  This  section  is  mostly  irri- 
gated from  a  ditch  taken  out  of  the  Kaweah  river, 
some  12  miles  northeast  of  Exeter,  though  they  don't 
rely  altogether  on  the  ditch,  and  have  wells  and  elec- 
tric power  to  resort  to  during  the  fall,  while  the 
water  is  low.  At  one  point  here  the  water  is  forced 
up  on  a  mountain  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  where 
several  hundred  acres  are  being  planted  in  a  belt 
that  is  absolutely  frostless,  the  temperature  being 
15°  higher  than  at  the  base.  Citrus  trees  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain  come  into  bearing  very  young. 
As  an  instance,  Mr.  Griffin  has  a  two-year-old  or- 
chard here  that  will  yield  a  carload  this  season,  some 
trees  with  a  half  box  of  merchantable  fruit  on  them. 

The  Bonnie  Brae  orchard,  managed  by  Mr.  George 
Frost,  being  the  oldest  orchard  here,  is  doing  the 
most  of  the  shipments  this  season,  though  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mrs.  Newhall  have  orchards  that  are  almost 
paying  for  themselves  in  this  season's  crop. 

Lemon  Cove,  some  10  miles  northeast  of  Exeter, 
has  480  acres  planted  to  citrus  fruits,  mostly  lemons, 
to  which  fruit  the  soil  is  best  adapted,  and  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  there  is  no  place  in  California 
that  can  produce  a  better  lemon  than  this  section, 
which  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  analysis.  The 
shipments  from  this  point  this  season  of  lemons  alone 
will  be  eighty  cars. 

Antelope  Heights,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Kaweah  river,  is  a  new  development,  and  there 
are  about  300  acres  planted,  the  trees  now  being  one 
and  a  half  years  old.  The  orchards  are  in  small  hold- 
ings, are  irrigated  by  pumping  plants,  with  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  water.  This  section  will  never 
be  bothered  with  frost,  and  is  destined  to  be  one 
among  the  best  localities  in  the  valley  for  citrus 
fruits. 

East  of  Sanger  and  Reedley,  in  Fresno  county, 
there  are  about  1600  acres  planted  to  citrus  fruits, 
the  trees  mostly  one  and  two  years  old.  The  ship- 
ments from  this  section  will  be  about  forty  cars. 

Along  the  foothills,  in  Madera,  Merced,  Stanislaus 
and  San  Joaquin  counties  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  citrus  lands,  which  need  only  water  to  make 
them  profitable. 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  the  localities  I  have 


spoken  of  in  this  paper  are  to  my  mind  not  to  be  ex- 
celled in  this  State  for  citrus  growing,  as  they  are 
free  of  scale — the  climate  is  in  that  condition  that 
many  of  the  scales  that  infest  other  parts  of  the 
State  cannot  live  here.  Our  oranges  catch  the  early 
Eastern  market,  when  the  top  prices  rule. 

A  parting  word  to  the  fruit  growers  present: 
California  grows  the  best  fruits  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  is  beginning  to  want  them.  Now,  cannot  you 
as  growers  and  as  intelligent  men  get  together  in 
some  kind  of  an  organization  and  market  your  fruits, 
both  green  and  dried,  so  as  to  make  the  business 
more  profitable  than  it  has  been  ?  Cannot  you  make 
the  umbrella  large  enough  to  take  all  the  growers 
under  its  protection,  and  not  leave  30%  to  40%  out- 
side to  cut  your  throats  ? 


Strawberry  Culture  in  Arizona. 

By  J.  W.  Forney,  Glendale,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Arizona  Agricultural  Association. 

Two  essential  things  in  strawberry  culture  are 
proper  soil  and  sufficient  water.  The  soil  ought  to 
be  free  from  alkali  and  ashes  ;  barnyard  manure  is 
objectionable,  too.  Hot  weather  will  thoroughly  test 
your  berry  plants,  and  these  three  things  mentioned, 
if  they  abound  in  your  soil,  will  prove  fatal  and  be  the 
first  cause  of  failure. 

Land. — In  selecting  land  for  berries,  avoid  that 
which  has  been  covered  with  brush  and  the  brush 
burned  instead  of  taken  off.  Good,  deep  soil,  not  too 
much  sand,  and  yet  sand  enough  to  make  the  soil 
work  nice,  will  give  good  results  without  fertilizing. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  soil  in  this  valley  is  in  good 
condition  for  berries  after  growing  a  crop  or  two  of 
grain,  but  is  much  better  if  first  used  for  alfalfa  two 
years.  The  land  should  have  2  to  4  inches  fall  to  the 
100  feet,  and  the  plat  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  rows  will  be  150  to  200  feet  long.  The  land  must 
be  flooded  twice  to  get  it  soaked  deep  and  thorough. 
Two  or  three  days  after  the  last  irrigation  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  plow;  plow  twice,  first  time  3  inches 
deep,  then  harrow  or  float  until  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition,  after  which  plow  again  5  to  6  inches  deep, 
harrow,  float  and  level  until  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition. 

Laying  Off. — Now  we  are  ready  to  ridge  the  land; 
a  10-inch  plow  will  do  the  work  just  right.  Start  on 
right  hand  side  of  the  land  and  throw  the  first  furrow 
out,  running  the  plow  from  3  to  4  inches  deep  ;  turn 
and  go  back  in  the  same  furrow,  throwing  a  light 
furrow  the  other  way,  which  can  be  done  by  keeping 
the  near  horse  in  the  furrow.  If  the  team  has  been 
driven  straight  and  the  plow  run  the  proper  depth, 
the  first  row  can  be  left  for  the  present  and  the  next 
row  should  be  3i  feet  from  the  first,  by  going  through 
the  same  process  as  for  the  first,  keeping  the  team 
on  the  level  land  and  not  tramping  or  turning  on  the 
ridges.  If  the  work  is  well  done  thus  far,  the  first 
rows  are  ready  to  rake. 

Planting. — Take  a  garden  rake  and  go  down  one 
side  of  the  row,  raking  the  loose  soil  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  and  up  the  other  side;  this  is  to  take  off  the 
sharp  edge  and  give  proper  soil  and  space  to  set 
the  plants.  Now  we  have  a  furrow  to  plant  in  10 
inches  wide  and  6  to  8  inches  below  the  extreme  top 
of  the  ridge.  Set  the  plants  on  the  side  of  this  fur- 
row, within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bottom — one  plant 
on  one  side,  then  15  inches  ahead  a  plant  on  the  other 
side.  Don't  forget  to  stay  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  so  that  the  row  when  planted  will  be  a  line 
of  plants  on  each  side  of  the  furrow  with  10-inch 
space  between  and  only  an  inch  or  two  at  most  to  the 
bottom. 

Soon  as  convenient  after  the  plants  are  set,  they 
should  be  irrigated  by  a  very  light  streamlet  of  water 
down  the  row;  do  not  spoil  the  job  now  by  turning 
in  a  stream  of  water  that  will  run  through  in  a  few 
moments,  but  gauge  the  water  and  let  only  what  will 
pass  through  an  inch  hole,  with  very  little  pressure, 
down  a  row.  It  may  take  an  hour  or  two  to  get 
through  to  the  other  end,  but  a  good  stand  and  a  fine 
berry  patch  largely  depends  on  how  you  set  your 
plants,  and  how  small  a  streamlet  you  make  use  of  in 
irrigating.  They  ought  to  be  watered  twice  a  week. 
Keep  all  weeds  out,  and,  if  the  ground  is  dry  enough, 
hoe  a  few  times  the  first  year,  very  shallow  and 
mostly  in  the  furrow,  and  that  only  until  the  runners 
start. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  pull  or  cut  the 
runners;  but  let  them  go  and  mat  the  whole.  I  find 
cutting  runners,  hoeing  and  cultivating  detrimental 
rather  than  profitable  in  this  country.  When  the 
fiber  roots  of  the  plants  are  broken  or  cut  the  al- 
kali has  more  effect  than  on  a  plant  not  molested. 
Many  plants  die  from  this  very  cause;  they  will  not 
endure  the  ordeal  of  resetting  in  alkali  soil;  but,  if 
left  where  they  have  grown  from  the  runner,  they 
will  live  and  thrive  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  berries  from  a  new  patch  will  pay  all  expenses 
for  the  first  year  if  conditions  are  fairly  favorable. 
The  second  year  will  bring  the  best  returns  and  will 
continue  profitable  for  from  four  to  six  years. 

Care. — November  is  a  very  good  time  to  set  plants; 
but,  all  in  all,  February  is  the  best  time.  The  Ari- 
zona Everbearing  is  perhaps  the  best  berry  for  this 
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soil  and  climate,  being  a  free  bloomer  and  a  prolific 
bearer  of  a  fine  berry  of  medium  size,  good  color, 
and,  under  proper  conditions,  sweet  and  of  fine  flavor; 
also  a  very  good  shipper.  I  have  shipped  as  far  as 
Denver  in  good  condition. 

In  February  of  the  second  year  the  bottom  of  row 
must  be  cut  and  taken  up  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
shovel,  and  must  be  taken  out  of  the  furrow  and 
turned  upside  down  on  ridge;  also,  cut  the  plants  out 
on  top  of  the  ridge  down  to  within  3  inches  of  the 
lower  space.  Cut  out  with  the  shovel,  thus  leaving  a 
mat  of  plants  on  each  side  of  the  space  below  3 
inches  wide,  so  that  by  the  first  of  May  this  space 
will  be  shaded  by  the  plants,  and  the  berry  patch 
will  be  in  good  shape  to  retain  the  moisture  during 
the  picking  season.  The  ridge  being  high,  dry  on 
the  top  and  wide,  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture.  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  thus  have  very  little  or  no  sur- 
face that  is  covered  with  water  and  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

May  1st  the  water  must  be  cut  down  to  what  will 
pass  through  a  J-inch  hole  to  each  row. 

Varieties. — The  Everbearing  will  begin  to  ripen 
the  first  of  April  and  will  continue  until  August.  The 
first  and  main  crop  will  be  at  its  best  by  the  end  of 
the  second  week  and  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
then  will  slack  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  second  blooming,  producing  a  lot  of  very  fine 
berries,  that  will  not  altogether  cease  until  Au- 
gust. 

In  picking,  one-half  the  patch  should  be  picked 
one  day  and  the  balance  the  next  day,  so  that  the 
same  ground  will  be  gone  over  every  other  day.  The 
stem  should  be  pinched  off  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
berry,  and  the  berry  dropped  into  the  basket  with- 
out being  touched.  All  berries  that  have  been  cov- 
ered with  water  or  pecked  by  birds  should  be 
dropped  into  a  separate  basket  and  none  but  first- 
class  berries  put  on  the  market. 

I  know  of  a  berry  patch  at  Glendale  that  produces 
at  the  rate  of  3J  tons  of  select  berries  per  acre  in  a 
single  season,  yielding  a  net  profit  of  $550  per  acre, 
besides  supplying  a  family  of  six  with  berries  daily, 
which  were  not  taken  account  of. 
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Reserve  Forces  in  Plants. 


An  address  by  Dr.  Byron  D.  Halstead,  State  Horticulturist  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  January  15,  190J.  Reported  for  the 
Pacific  Rerai,  Press  by  John  Bodine  Thompson. 

We  have  seen  a  seedling  grown  in  darkness  and  it 
is  pale,  sickly,  and  dies  unless  soon  brought  into  the 
light.  Another  seedling  is  germinated  in  full  expo- 
sure to  light  and  it  thrives  for  a  time;  but  not  being 
fed  with  soil  water  duly  charged  with  soluble  salts,  it 
withers  and  dies.  Another  seedling  has  light  and 
soil  moisture,  but  the  plant  being  under  a  bell  jar, 
from  which  the  air  has  been  pumped,  it  is  asphyxiated 
and  perishes.  Of  course  other  untoward  conditions, 
as  super-heat  or  a  freezing  temperature,  may  bring 
death;  but  when  all  these  secondary  surroundings 
are  right  there  must  be  an  abundance  of  soil  water, 
of  wholesome  air  and  of  sunlight,  for  ordinary  plants 
to  perform  their  functions  regularly  and  well. 

These  are  the  great  fundamentals  of  plant  growth, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  too  frequently  placed  in  re- 
view by  crop  growers.  None  of  them  are  altogether 
under  man's  control,  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
their  importance  should  be  strenuously  insisted  upon. 
It  does  not  follow  that  when  a  plant  is  ailing  that  it  is 
being  deprived  of  one  or  more  of  these  prime  essen- 
tials, but  in  such  case  it  is  usual  that  one  or  the 
other  is  below  the  normal. 

Instances  of  Reserved  Forces. — It  is  our  purpose 
to  follow  the  substances  as  they  go  from  the  leaf 
factories,  all  the  season  through,  and  locate  them  in 
the  leafless  trees  and  shrubs  and  herbs  where  they 
are  found  during  the  winter,  the  season  of  rest. 

For  the  trees  we  might  take  the  maple  as  a  type. 
In  early  winter,  if  one  pleased  to  make  sections 
across  the  main  stems  and  apply  a  solution  of  iodine, 
he  would  find  that  in  the  plates  radiating  from  the 
center,  which  we  call  the  "silver  grain,"  there 
would  be  an  abundance  of  starch,  colorless  until  made 
blue  by  the  iodine,  this  starch  is  there  packed  away 
in  surprising  quantities.  In  the  younger  twigs  the 
reserve  may  be  in  the  pith  as  well,  and  in  fact  in  all 
places  generally,  except  the  outer  bark,  and  the  soft 
layer  capable  of  growth  that  lies  just  outside  the 
wood. 

The  maple  is  not  altogether  inactive  as  it  stands 
uncovered  through  the  winter  months.  Before  the 
days  have  lengthened  much  and  but  a  suggestion  of 
spring  breathes  over  the  willows  and  alders,  the 
maple  is  awakening  to  renewed  activity.  The  sugar 
maker  notes  this  and  gets  himself  ready.  He  thrusts 
his  spiles  into  the  trees  and  draws  therefrom  the 
sweep  sap.  He  is  draining  the  reserve  forces, 
'sapping  the  life  blood,"  so  to  say,  from  the  tree 
oefore  it  could  use  it  for  its  new  growth.  There  is 
much  for  the  tree  to  do  before  the  leaves,  young  and 
tender,  can  be  hung  out  in  the  sunshine  and  air  for 
the  new  season's  work.  In  fact,  the  leaves  need  to 
be  made  before  they  can  be  displayed;  and  all  this 
painstaking  work  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 


serve materials  which  were  held  largely  in  the  region 
of  the  buds,  but  generally  throughout  the  tree. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  brought  from  the 
south,  where  the  sugar  cane  is  robbed  boldly  of  its 
sugar,  by  being  cut  and  run  between  great  rollers 
from  which  the  sap  flows  to  the  evaporators,  and  so 
on  to  the  refinery  and  the  barrel  for  shipment. 

Still  further,  we  might  visit  the  great  beet  fields, 
where  under  the  influence  of  sun  and  soil  and  air  the 
humble  plants  are  storing  sweetness  in  their  roots  for 
the  next  year's  growth  of  stalk  and  seed.  Man  turns 
the  current  of  their  life,  cuts  off  the  plant  in  its 
prime,  and  the  reserve  is  made  suitable  for  table  use. 
The  maple,  the  cane,  and  the  real  "  sugar  factories," 
and  the  great  buildings  we  call  such,  are  at  best  only 
and  refiners  of  a  product  they  cannot  make. 

In  the  same  way  the  great  corporations  and  com- 
panies which  display  the  names  of  "starch  manu- 
facturers "  in  glittering  signs  above  their  monstrous 
establishments  are  dealing  with  a  product  that  was 
made  by  plants  in  their  own  quiet  way. 

A  Lesson  From  the  Potato. — In  every  green  leaf 
the  potato  plant  gathers  in  the  elements  and  sets 
them  in  proper  order,  and  then  the  compound  is 
stored  up  in  the  swollen  stems  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  from  which  new  plants  are  to  grow  the 
coming  year.  In  like  manner  the  corn  makes  starch 
and  stores  it  in  the  grain,  as  does  the  rye  and  the  rice. 

In  this  way  these  plants  labor  for  their  posterity, 
and  in  so  doing  fulfil  their  mission.  Man  sets  them  in 
rows  or  sows  their  seed  in  suitable  situation,  cares 
for  them,  and  profits  by  the  increase.  He  throws 
around  them  his  watch-care,  and  succeeds  in  his  de- 
sign so  far  as  he  knows  their  wants  and  deals  wisely 
with  their  reserve  forces. 

This  dealing  wisely  with  reserve  forces  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  profitable  crop  growing.  In  the  case 
of  the  potato  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  the  tubers  from  which  the 
future  crop  is  to  be  grown.  When  ought  such  pota- 
toes to  be  harvested,  and  what  are  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  under  which  they  should  be  kept  until 
the  time  for  planting  ?  Being  a  native  of  a  warmer 
climate  than  our  own,  frost  is  destructive  to  the 
tubers,  and  excess  of  warmth  and  moisture  starts 
them  into  growth  too  soon.  The  northern  grown 
seed-potatoes  are  better  than  our  own,  largely  be- 
cause of  superior  conditions  for  their  storage  in  the 
colder  climate.  Any  potato  grower  who  is  thor- 
oughly awake  to  the  importance  of  a  fine  quality  of 
seed  is  far  on  his  way  toward  success  in  his  business. 
He  deals  generously  with  the  reserve  forces  that  lie 
back  of  his  future  crop. 

All  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  bulbs  and  to 
every  form  of  propagation  where  a  portion  of  a  plant 
is  made  the  beginning  of  a  center  of  life  and  growth. 
"Like  produces  like,"  and  this  law  of  nature  de- 
mands the  most  careful  attention  to  details  in  the 
selection  of  scions  and  cuttings,  as  well  as  of  roots 
and  bulbs.  The  person  who  is  thoughtless  here  has 
sold  his  birthright  to  progressive  agriculture  and 
horticulture  for  less  than  the  savory  lentils  that 
pleased  the  palate  cf  the  short  sighted  Esau. 

How  the  Fungi  Provide  for  Reproduction. — The 
lower  forms  of  plant  life,  also,  are  not  without  abund- 
ant illustrations  of  vital  energy  conserved.  In  fact, 
they  are  surpassed  in  this  respect  only  by  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  multiply  after  a  period  of  quies- 
cence and  the  finding  of  conditions  favorable  for 
growth.  "Mould"  flourishes  upon  the  bread  and 
"mildew"  upon  the  leaf;  and  as  the  food  diminishes 
or  surroundings  become  unfavorable  these  micro- 
scopic organisms  quickly  condense  the  protoplasmic 
substance  into  bodies  of  comparatively  large  size 
over  which  thick  walls  are  placed,  and  indurated 
spores  result  capable  of  resisting  heat  or  cold  or 
drought.  The  hard  time  once  past  the  life  renews 
itself,  the  confined  energy  bursts  its  bounds  and  a 
new  generation  of  activity  ensues. 

Examples  of  this  are  endless  upon  every  hand.  In 
crop  growing  there  is  a  constant  struggle  against 
these  unseen  foes  which  wage  an  ever  renewed  war- 
fare for  the  possession  of  the  crops,  in  the  form  of 
grain  rust  and  smuts,  blights  of  the  orchard,  mildews 
of  the  vineyard,  and  fungi  peculiar  to  every  plant  of 
the  field  or  garden.  In  the  winter  they  are  in  hiding 
in  the  form  of  spores  and,  seemingly  inert  as  dust, 
are  carried  by  every  wind  that  blows.  These  reserve 
forces  are  as  mighty  as  they  are  small,  and  baffle  be- 
cause of  their  insidiousness.  They  remove  crop 
growing  from  the  realm  of  certainties,  unless  it  be 
that  of  loss  from  their  inroads.  Vanquish  one  army 
of  them  and  a  reserve  crop  marches  in  and  takes  up 
the  work  of  destruction.  Their  name  is  legion.  The 
crop  grower's  hope  is  not  so  much  in  their  extermina- 
tion as  in  their  inaction  and  ineffectiveness.  It  is 
almost  hopeless  to  directly  stay  the  reserve  myriads 
of  any  type  of  germ;  but  all  rational  efforts  should  be 
put  forth  to  hold  them  in  check  or  make  their  attacks 
of  no  avail.  The  microscope  is  a  worthy  weapon  by 
means  of  which  the  dormant  germs  may  be  found  in 
soil  and  air  and  every  other  material  thing;  but  the 
grower's  hope  is  in  the  application  that  prevents 
their  entering  the  susceptible  tissue,  or  in  the  breed- 
er's art  by  which  the  plant  may  be  made  immune. 

Arid  Land  Plants. — Some  striking  examples  of 
conservation  of  energy  are  met  with  in  the  arid 
regions  of  our  country.  The  supreme  value  of  water 
is  appreciated  by  the  desert  plants  and,  by  reducing 


their  sufaces  to  a  minimum  and  covering  all  wit 
skin-like  leather,  the  water  is  held  within  even  amiu 
the  withering  heat  and  the  exhausting  winds.  The 
globular  or  club-shaped  cacti  guard  themselves 
against  roving  animals  by  a  covering  of  spines.  They 
may  not  increase  in  size  for  years,  but  at  the  proper 
time  will  thrust  out  a  large  flower  and  mature  seed 
at  the  expense  of  long  time  accumulations.  Con- 
stantly on  guard  against  their  foes,  these  plants  stand 
as  conspicuous  examples  of  forces  in  reserve. 

It  is  equally  to  our  purpose  to  mention  another 
tribe  of  plants,  also  of  the  arid  regions.  Hugging 
the  ground  with  long,  thick,  lance-shaped  leaves  for 
defense  and  storage  of  food,  they  may  thus  vegetate 
for  a  score  of  years  and,  then,  at  the  expense  of  a 
hoard  of  starch  and  sugar,  quickly  send  up  a  flower 
stalk  to  20  feet,  bearing  blossoms  and  seed  capsules 
in  great  numbers.  Of  such  is  the  century  plant  and 
its  allies,  some  of  which,  as  yuccas,  are  to  be  found  in 
our  ornamental  grounds. 

The  Seed. — The  finest  clean-cut  instance  of  reserve 
forces  that  we  have  in  plants  is  to  be  found  in  the 
seed.  It  is  constructed  to  lie  in  waiting  for  its  op- 
portunity, as  a  tiger  crouched  ready  to  spring  upon 
its  prey,  or  as  the  dynamite  remains  an  inert  and 
harmless  powder  until  properly  confined  and  the 
blow  struck. 

The  seed  is  the  migratory  condition  of  plants,  and 
as  a  rule  this  is  the  only  means  they  have  of  moving 
from  place  to  place.  For  this  transfer  they  are  pro- 
vided with  various  devices  for  clinging  to  passing 
animals,  or  have  wings  and  airy  balloons  by  means  of 
which  they  are  carried  by  the  winds  on  voyages  of 
long  or  short  distances. 

Aside  from  these  exterior  modifications  which  find 
their  use  in  distribution,  the  seed  has  its  coats  which 
serve  to  protect  the  vital  and  delicate  germ  within. 
The  enclosed  space  is  filled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with 
substance  upon  which  the  embryo  is  to  feed  while  un- 
dergoing the  initial  stages  of  growth.  This  substance 
is  usually  a  mixture  of  several  materials;  but  in 
some  seeds  it  is  largely  starch,  as  in  corn,  wheat, 
and  other  grains.  In  others  it  is  mainly  oil,  as  in 
cotton,  flax,  and  the  castor  bean,  from  all  of  which 
by  pressure  a  commercial  product  is  obtained  that  is 
used  for  food,  in  the  making  of  paints,  or  as  a  remedy 
for  some  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Three-fourths  of  the  starch  in  a  grain  of  corn  may 
be  removed  and  the  embryo  will  germinate  and 
grow,  but  without  the  vigor  that  would  otherwise 
obtain.  A  bean  may  be  cut  through  the  middle  by 
the  shorter  diameter,  and  one  part  will  contain  the 
parts  that  are  for  growth  while  the  other  was  de- 
signed simply  to  assist  that  growth.  A  whole  bean 
or  a  whole  grain  of  corn  is  better  for  seeding  pur- 
poses than  any  fraction  thereof.  Mutilated  beans  or 
corn  will  germinate  quicker  than  whole  grains.  But 
this  gain  in  time  is  due  only  to  better  facilities  for 
the  absorption  of  water,  and  soon  the  lack  of  proper 
nourishment  at  the  latter  stage  is  shown  by  enfeebled 
growth. 

I  have  sometimes  sifted  a  lot  of  seed  into  three 
sizes  and  sowed  equally  from  each  upon  similar  areas, 
and  always  with  the  same  result.  The  large  seed 
gave  strong,  fast  growing  plants,  with  a  deep  shade 
of  green  in  the  early  leaves,  indicating  vigor  and 
health.  The  small  seeds,  if  they  grow  at  all,  bring 
forth  small,  sickly  plants.  Such  seeds  deserve  no 
place  in  any  seed  bed.  Large  radish  seeds  will  grow 
into  marketable  roots  in  much  less  time  than  small 
seeds. 

But  size  does  not  determine  all  of  the  reserve 
forces.  A  seed  holds  in  reserve  also  the  accumula- 
tions of  its  race,  which  are  imponderable.  It  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  well  born;  but  the  highest  hopes  are 
realized  when  both  the  ancestral  stock  is  high  and 
the  individual's  own  life  reflects  credit  upon  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs.  Properly  cultivated 
plants  come  from  a  stock  that  has  felt  the  uplift  of 
good  breeding  for  generations. 

Moreover,  the  progeny  of  the  largest  pumpkin,  for 
example,  may  be  puny  because  there  is  no  method  in 
the  grower's  mind.  The  reserve  forces  in  cultivated 
plants  reach  back  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and,  in 
the  last  analysis,  are  in  the  constructive,  far-sighted 
mind  of  the  progressive  crop  grower. 

The  Office  of  Man. — The  ideal  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
sovereign  and  each  subject  does  his  bidding.  But 
this  is  possible  only  when  each  seed  and  section,  herb 
and  tree,  bears  the  impress  of  his  royal  will,  when 
the  ample  reserved  forces  are  trained  to  a  profitable 
productive  life  by  him  who  knows  how  to  exercise  his 
high  prerogative  to  the  result. 


WHETHER  a  dead  animal  body,  lying  on  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  lake  or  pond  will  rise  is  a  question  of  specific 
gravity  and  not  of  the  sole  efficacy  of  firing  cannon  to 
cause  such  hody  to  come  to  the  surface,  though  if  the 
stomach  of  the  body  be  intact,  the  body  hut  little  muti- 
lated and  the  period  of  immersion  sufficiently  long  to 
evolve  gases  of  decomposition,  its  specific  gravity  is  les- 
lened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  its  detention  on  the 
bottom  to  be  largely  due  to  molecular  attraction,  and  in 
that  case  any  disturbance  of  the  water,  even  by  vibration 
occasioned  by  discharge  of  cannon,  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  disturb  such  adhesion,  causing  the  body  to  rise 
to  the  surface.  ^_ 

To  transmit  100  H.  P.  with  a  belt  $  inch  thick, 
running  at  1800  feet  per  minute,  the  belt  should  be  17 J 
inches  wide. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Big  Tomato  Patch.— San  Leandro 
Register:  Jones  &  Killeran,  who  have  a 
large  place  near  Decoto  on  which  they 
raised  for  the  past  two  years  nearly  all  the 
tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  peppers  shipped 
from  that  station,  have  obtained  a  lease 
of  200  acres  of  land  near  Halvern,  between 
Decoto  and  Haywards,  and  will  plant  the 
tract  the  coming  season  to  tomatoes.  Ne- 
gotiations are  now  being  made  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  to  put  in  a  siding  or 
spur  track  at  that  point  to  accommodate 
shipping  from  this  firm,  although  if  the 
railroad  people  accede  to  the  demand  it 
will  probably  be  made  a  general  shipping 
point  for  the  vicinity. 

BUTTE. 

Machine  for  Preventing  Frost.— 
Gridley  Herald:  Peter  Neyns,  a  German- 
American  of  inventive  turn  of  mind,  who 
has  lately  become  a  resident  of  Gridley, 
has  patented  a  machine  by  the  use  of 
which  he  expects  to  be  able  to  prevent 
damage  by  frosts  in  fruit  orchards.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  fire  box  with  two 
outlets  in  which  are  rotary  fans  which 
produce  a  blast,  blowing  the  heated  air 
on  to  the  ground  and  into  the  trees.  The 
whole  affair  is  mounted  on  a  wagon,  and 
the  fans  are  run  by  a  chain  belt  which  is 
geared  to  a  sprocket  wheel  attached  to 
the  wagon  wheel,  as  in  a  seed  sower,  in 
fact  it  is  designed  to  be  run  by  the  same 
wheel  that  the  farmer  uses  to  sow  his 
grain.  B.  M.  Beebee  is  building  one  of 
the  machines,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted the  apparatus  will  be  tried. 

Oroville's  First  Orange  Trees.— 
Register:  Some  days  ago  in  conversation 
with  Henry  Bird,  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  he  spoke  of  the  first 
orange  trees  that  were  raised  in  Oroville. 
If  we  recall  the  facts  correctly  he  brought 
some  Mexican  oranges  from  Sacramento 
and  the  seeds  were  given  to  a  lady  resid- 
ing here.  The  seeds  were  planted  in  a 
box  and  a  number  of  young  trees  started. 
Later  four  of  the  trees  were  sold  for  $25 
each  and  four  others  for  $15  each.  One  of 
the  first  four  stands  near  the  home  of 
Marion  Biggs,  Jr.,  one  is  in  the  yard  of 
the  editor  of  the  Register,  and  two  others 
were  moved  to  the  Friesleben  ranch.  The 
tree  owned  by  the  Register  editor  has  gone 
through  two  fires.  One  side  was  burned 
off  in  the  first  fire  and  when  the  Floyd 
Taber  residence  was  burned  the  other 
side  of  the  tree  was  burned  off.  The  tree 
is  still  green  and  flourishing,  in  spite  of  the 
damage  by  fire. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Ranch  Sold.— Antioch  Ledger:  The 
John  Keerins  ranch,  about  5  miles  south- 
west of  Antioch,  was  sold  in  Martinez  at 
commissioner's  sale  to  the  Savings  &  Loan 
Society  of  San  Francisco,  Monday,  for 
$10,500,  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
which  the  Savings  &  Loan  Society  held 
on  the  property.  The  original  amount  of 
the  loan  was  $8900.  There  were  no  other 
bidders.  The  property  consists  of  480 
acres  of  good  wheat  land. 

Wild  Geese. — It  is  said  the  geese  are 
so  thick  around  Bethany  that  the  farm- 
ers fear  dire  results  unless  they  can  be 
kept  off.  Peter  Maloney  took  down  his 
old  blunderbuss  the  other  day  and  did  the 
two-step  into  his  field.  He  bagged  four- 
teen. When  he  reached  the  house  he 
stopped  to  look  around  and  there  the 
geese  were  picking  away  at  the  wheat 
again. 

EL  DORADO. 
A  Big  Find  of  Honey.— Placerville 
Republican:  In  the  room  lately  occupied 
by  John  Price  the  floor  is  covered  with 
honey  since  the  fire.  It  seems  that  for 
years  bees  havo  had  their  home  in  the 
garret  of  the  Ditch  Co. 's  building,  and 
they  have  never  been  disturbed.  The 
fire  burned  through  to  their  home  and 
melted  the  honey,  which  caused  some  of 
it  to  run  down  into  the  room.  Although 
considerable  honey  has  been  wasted,  Mr. 
Gould  thinks  there  is  still  a  ton  or  more 
of  it  there  yet.  Before  repairing  the 
building  the  honey  will  be  gathered  in. 

FRESNO. 

Alkali  Experiment.  —  Fresno  Re- 
publican :  Messrs.  Teilman  and  Baker 
are  at  work  on  the  alkali  drainage  station 
to  be  established  in  Central  colony.  Car- 
penters are  building  a  new  headgate  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  water  wheel  which  is 
to  lift  the  water  out  of  the  underground 
drain  and  dispose  of  it  in  the  canal.  The 
wheel  will  be  12  feet  in  diameter  and  7 
feet  in  breadth,  and  ample  power  will  be 
developed  to  hoist  the  water.  It  will  be 
taken  up  by  means  of  a  cup  elevator. 
Central  canal  is  well  supplied  with  water 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  engineers  selected 
this  place  for  the  experiment. 

Farmers  Object  to  Buying  Water 
Rights. — The  Fowler  Switch  Water  Co. 


will  hold  a  meeting  Thursday  that  the 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  are  looking  for- 
ward to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Since  the  company  was  reorganized  re- 
cently it  has  proposed  putting  a  water 
right  of  $150  an  acre  in  addition  to  the 
regular  water  charge.  Heretofore  water 
was  furnished  at  regular  rates  without 
any  water  right.  The  farmers  object 
seriously  to  paying  the  water  right,  and 
if  it  is  insisted  upon  they  threaten  to  con- 
demn enough  water  for  their  use  and  con- 
struct their  own  ditches.  There  is  already 
organized  an  irrigation  district,  with  offi- 
cers, but  it  has  never  found  it  necessary 
to  take  steps  toward  putting  water  on  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  farmers  are  already 
putting  in  pumping  plants.  Charles Ochs 
has  a  plant  about  completed,  and  A.  E. 
Mason  is  figuring  on  putting  one  in. 

KINGS. 

Wheat  on  Old  Tulare  Lake. — 
James  McClellan  of  Lakeside  has  been 
putting  in  grain  down  on  the  Tulare  lake 
bed,  and  says  an  immense  amount  of 
wheat  is  being  put  in  there;  that  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lake,  from  Tulare  river 
on  the  east  to  the  sagebrush  on  the  west 
side,  there  is  almost  a  continuous  line  of 
wheat  fields,  besides  a  large  quantity  that 
has  been  put  in  south  of  this  wheat  belt. 
There  is  still  quite  an  area  of  water  in  the 
conter  of  the  old  lake  bed,  but  judging 
from  the  way  grain  is  going  in,  the  entire 
lake  bed,  up  to  the  water,  will  be  in  grain. 
Asked  if  the  people  who  sowed  grain  so 
close  to  the  center  of  the  lake  had  not 
taken  big  chances,  Mr.  McClellan  said  yes, 
but  evidently  they  had  guessed  all  right, 
for  danger  from  overflow  was  now  appar- 
ently past  for  the  present. 

LASSEN. 
To  the  Editor  :— We  have  had  a  mild 
and  pleasant  winter.  No  snow  until  last 
night,  and  only  2  inches  then  and  very 
light.  Unless  we  have  lots  more  storm 
the  country  will  dry  up  this  summer,  as 
there  is  no  snow  on  the  mountains  and  no 
water  in  the  streams  to  speak  of.  We 
have  had  no  cold  weather,  about  20°  above 
is  the  coldest  we  have  had  so  far.  Most 
all  the  hay  is  fed  out  to  beef  cattle,  there 
will  be  none  left  over.— G.  R.  Wales, 
Milford. 

MERCED. 
Chowchilla  Ranch  Sold.  —  Sun  : 
The  California  Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Company,  Limited,  consisting  of  several 
capitalists  living  in  Scotland,  has  6old  the 
Chowchilla  ranch  near  Merced  to  Henry 
Johnston,  King's  Counsel,  Sheriff  of  For- 
farshire, residing  in  Edinburg,  Scotland, 
and  Alexander  Fleming,  solicitor  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland,  also  a  resi- 
dent of  Edinburg.  The  Chowchilla  ranch 
is  a  tract  of  land  lying  west  of  Merced  and 
comprising  about  108,000  acres.  The  con- 
sideration named  by  the  deed  is  $1.  The 
actual  consideration  is  easily  arrived  at. 
On  the  Chowchilla  ranch  deed  there  ap- 
pears $299  worth  of  stamps.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  $598,000  of  the  price  was 
stamped.  Add  to  this  the  $2500  requiring 
no  stamps,  and  you  have  a  total  of  $600,- 
500,  which  must  be  within  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  the  actual  price  paid.  This 
would  be  about  $6  per  acre.  The  Chow- 
chilla ranch  has  for  some  years  been  de- 
voted to  the  cattle  raising  industry,  and 
it  is  understood  the  new  owners  will  make 
no  change.  Mr.  Bird,  superintendent  of 
the  ranch,  will  remain  in  charge. 

NAPA. 

Money  in  Tomatoes.— St.  Helena 
Star:  L.  Guiguis,  whose  farm  is  near 
Barro  Station,  had  one-third  of  an  acre 
planted  to  tomatoes  in  1901.  From  400 
vines  he  sold  250  boxes  for  50  cents  a  box, 
cash  when  delivered,  the  one-third  of  an 
acre  thus  bringing  him  $125. 

RIVERSIDE. 
The  Indio  Melon  Crop.— Enterprise^ 
In  the  past  year  the  acreage  planted  to 
melons  at  Indio  has  increased  from  200  to 
500,  and  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  cars  that  will  be  shipped  during 
next  melon  season  is  150.  There  are  about 
1000  artesian  wells  in  the  valley,  some 
farms  having  as  many  as  six.  Three 
hundred  Japanese  will  be  imported  next 
season  to  pick  the  melons,  this  number 
being  now  under  contract  to  do  the  work 
when  the  time  comes.  On  account  of  the 
heat,  which  goes  to  120°,  white  men  can- 
not do  the  work,  and  resort  is  had  to 
Japanese. 

Riverside's  Ostrich  Farm.— Press 
and  Horticulturist:  Five  baby  ostriches 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  number 
of  ostriches  at  F.  M.  Brown's  ostrich 
farm  on  Magnolia  avenue.  They  are  two 
months  old  and  about  the  size  of  a  large 
turkey.  These  young  ostriches  grow  with 
marvelous  rapidity,  almost  a  foot  a  month, 
Mr.  Brown  says.  Their  food  is  chiefly 
alfalfa  and  gravel  stones.  They  eat  a  lit- 
tle grain  and  are  always  glad  to  get  apple 
parings,  potato  skins  and  any  vegetable 
scraps,  but  will  not  touch  animal  food. 
Two  meals  a  day  suffice  for  their  needs. 


Between  times  they  eat  stones.  The  five 
young  ostriches  eat  no  more  than  one  cow 
would  in  a  day.  There  are  now  twelve 
birds  altogether  at  the  farm.  The  seven 
older  ostriches  are  an  ugly  lot,  with  their 
long,  snake-like  necks  and  heavy  two-toed 
feet. 

Feed  Still  Good  — San  Jacinto  Reg- 
ister: Notwithstanding  the  long  contin- 
ued period  of  drought  in  San  Jacinto  val- 
ley, cattle  that  have  pastured  on  the  wild 
grasses  of  the  fields  are  looking  remark- 
ably well.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
valley  does  this  especially  apply,  for  even 
though  the  feed  may  appear  at  a  glance 
to  be  very  sparce,  on  closer  inspection  it 
shows  strong  and  nutritious. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Ducks  and  the  Crops.— Record- 
Union:  John  P.  Murphy  reports  that 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  this  county  com- 
plain that  ducks  of  the  widgeon  variety 
have  injured  their  grain  crops,  and  that 
the  ranchers  attribute  their  troubles  to 
the  new  game  law,  which  limits  at  fifty  the 
number  of  ducks  which  a  man  may  have 
in  his  possession.  Proponents  of  the  law 
scout  the  idea  that  the  new  statute  has 
worked  a  hardship  on  the  agriculturists, 
and  say  that  ever  since  Sacramento  county 
has  laid  outdoors  widgeon  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  for  every  blade  of  green 
stuff  in  sight,  and  that  for  years  men  and 
boys  have  been  employed  to  frighten  them 
away  with  guns  and  scarecrows.  It  is 
further  asserted  that  the  ducks  do  not 
pull  up  the  sprouting  grain,  but  only  nip 
off  the  tender  tops,  which  process,  the 
sportsmen  say,  is  really  a  benefit  to  the 
growing  grain,  having  a  tendency  to  make 
it  stronger  and  more  hardy,  as  "cutting 
back"  vines  sometimes  improves  the 
grape  crop,  as  well  as  obviating  danger  of 
damage  by  frost.  Still  further,  the 
sportsmen  make  light  of  the  idea  that 
any  man  could  be  successfully  prosecuted 
for  defending  his  crops,  even  if  he  should 
kill  500  instead  of  50  ducks  in  a  day. 
Finally,  the  shotgun  experts  are  yearning 
to  learn  the  location  of  the  ranches  on 
which  they  can  gather  in  the  daily  limit 
of  ducks  of  any  kind,  and,  if  such  places 
can  be  located,  it  is  safe  to  say  a  force  of 
hunters  as  big  as  the  Boer  army  would 
volunteer  to  guard  the  grain  fields  with- 
out cost,  the  hunters  to  board  themselves 
and  find  their  own  powder  and  shot. 

SONOMA. 

Much  New  Vineyard.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  Between  Santa  Rosa 
and  Cloverdale  and  in  the  Sonoma  valley 
a  large  acreage  of  new  vineyard  has  been 
planted.  From  the  line  of  the  California 
Northwestern  Railroad  in  the  former  case 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  in  the  latter, 
this  is  particularly  noticeable.  At  the 
Italian-Swiss  colony  at  Asti  the  fertiliz- 
ing of  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  vineyard 
has  been  completed.  For  a  term  of  fifty 
years  the  colony  has  the  contract  to  re- 
move the  street  sweepings  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  It  has  been  the  plan, 
whenever  cars  are  needed  at  the  Asti 
winery  for  the  shipment  of  wine,  instead 
of  being  sent  up  empty,  they  would  be 
laden  with  the  fertilizer. 

An  Egg  Scramble.— Petaluma  Cou- 
rier: There  is  going  to  be  a  hot  time  in 
Eggville.  Shells  will  pop  and  feathers 
will  fly.  The  proud  hen  will  cackle  louder 
than  ever  and  the  rooster's  crow  will  be  a 
continual  three  cheers  and  hurrah  for  the 
great  egg  center.  It  is  all  due  to  the 
commission  men  of  San  Francisco.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  will  invade  Petaluma  like 
a  conquering  army.  They  are  renting 
every  vacant  store  in  town  and  each  firm 
will  send  three  or  four  men  to  Petaluma 
to  buy  eggs  during  the  coming  season. 
They  will  make  a  house-to-house  canvass 
of  the  chicken  ranches  and  will  hold  up 
ranchers  coming  to  town  on  every  high- 
way, and  there  will  be  a  hot  time.  How- 
ever, it  will  be  a  cold  time  for  the  egglet, 
for  it  will  go  into  cold  storage,  to  be  sold 
as  a  fresh  ranch  egg  'steen  months  hence. 
The  season  will  see  prices  of  eggs  kept  up 
better  than  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
local  egg  industry.  It  will  mean  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  local  poultrymen. 
Anticipating  just  what  is  going  to  happen, 
nearly  all  of  the  ranchers  who  have  been 
selling  by  contract  have  allowed  their 
contracts  to  expire  and  will  now  sell  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Some  of  the  San 
Francisco  dealers  are  already  in  the  field. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Winter  Tomatoes. — Highland  Citrus 
Belt:  Since  New  Year's  C.  H.  Rohrer 
has  delivered  to  Redlands  merchants  and 
the  Casa  Loma  hotel  more  than  100  pounds 
of  fine,  ripe  tomatoes,  the  product  of  a 
few  vines  grown  on  his  place.  Mr.  Rohrer 
states  that  with  a  little  protection  on  the 
north  he  can  grow  tomatoes  almost  any 
winter.  At  5  cents  a  pound,  the  price 
received  by  Mr.  Rohrer,  it  would  seem 
like  a  paying  proposition  to  grow  them 
more  extensively,  as  a  winter  luxury,  by 
those  who  have  locations  exceptionally 
free  from  frost.    Five  cents  a  pound  for 


fine,  large  tomatoes  in  January  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  modest  price,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  lately  worth  six  times 
that  in  Los  Angeles. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Increased  Vineyard  Acreage.  — 
Stockton  Independent :  This  year  there 
will  be  an  unusually  large  acreage  of  vines 
set  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Lockeford.  The 
vineyardists  have  been  realizing  such 
good  prices  for  their  grapes  that  the  in- 
dustry is  spreading  at  a  fast  rate.  Most  of 
the  growers  cleared  up  big  sums  on  their 
crop,  and  even  those  who  have  quite  large 
vineyards  have  decided  to  increase  their 
acreage.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  part  of  the  county  grows  exception- 
ally fine  grapes.  Among  those  who  have 
already  announced  their  intention  of  in- 
creasing their  vineyards  are  ex -State 
Senator  Ben  Langford,  who  will  put  out 
240  acres.  Ing  Bros,  will  add  80  acres, 
Keen  Bros.  80  acres  and  J.  C.  Thompson 
80  acres,  making  a  total  of  480  acres  of 
vines.  Several  new  vineyards  will  begin 
bearing  this  coming  season  and  a  large 
yield  of  grapes  is  expected. 

Eighty-Six  Dollars  an  Acre  — 
Four  Chinese  who  rented  a  tract  of  135 
acres  of  reclaimed  land  on  Roberts  island, 
owned  by  A.  G.  Keagle,  have  just  figured 
up  their  business  for  the  year  and  settled 
with  the  lessor,  and  their  profit  was  $2700 
apiece,  or  $10,800  for  the  tract.  The  re- 
turns have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Keagle 
and  he  says  the  figures  are  right.  The 
Chinese  raised  potatoes  and  beans  and 
made  lucky  sales,  with  the  result  stated. 
Island  renters  are  figuring  on  big  profits 
the  coming  season,  for  the  outlook  in  the 
East  is  for  a  dry  season  and  the  reclaimed 
lands  of  San  Joaquin  county  can  all  be 
irrigated.  Mr.  Keagle  has  leased  1225 
acres  to  Italians  and  Chinese  for  the  next 
cropping  season,  and  he  expects  big  re- 
turns. The  renters  will  cultivate  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  will  raise  pota- 
toes, beans,  celery  and  asparagus. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Cooper's  Olive  Crop.  —  Ellwood 
Cooper  reports  that  his  crop  of  olives  for 
this  year  will  be  remarkably  good.  On 
his  ranch  are  12,500  trees,  and  it  is 
thought  the  year's  output  will  be  3000 
boxes,  or  36,000  bottles.  The  olives  now 
being  harvested  will  be  converted  into  oil 
at  the  factory  on  the  ranch.  The  first 
shipments  to  market  will  be  in  April  next. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajornian: 
Careful  estimates  made  by  packers  this 
week  estimate  the  stock  of  apples  on  hand 

at  about  fifty  carloads.  Fred  S.  Gifford 

shipped  the  largest  car  of  Newtowns  yes- 
terday sent  out  this  season — 900  boxes, 

consigned  to  Liverpool.  Land  owners, 

tree  planters  and  surveyors  are  very  busy 
in  this  valley  at  present  laying  out  ground 
for  orchard  purposes  and  planting  trees. 
There  will  be  a  very  heavy  planting  of 
apple  trees  in  Pajaro  valley  this  yeas. 

Little  Brownies  in  the  Fruit 
Business.— It  is  predicted  that  the  Japan- 
ese are  very  liable  to  have  control  of  the 
strawberry  business  of  Pajaro  valley 
within  a  couple  of  years  They  already 
control  the  situation  in  the  Sacramento 
strawberry  district.  Recently  a  conven- 
tion or  meeting  of  the  leading  Japanese 
contractors  from  various  sections  of  the 
State  met  in  San  Francisco  and  among 
other  matters  discussed  the  strawberry 
and  apple  crop  of  the  Pajaro  valley.  The 
proposition  of  Japs  harvesting  the  entire 
apple  crop  of  this  section  was  favorably 
considered. 

SUTTER. 
Ducks  Playing  Havoc  in  Grain 
Fields.— Wheatland  Four  Corners:  The 
wild  ducks  are  playing  havoc  with  the 
grain  fields  along  the  Feather  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nicolaus,  if  reports  from  that 
section  are  correct.  It  is  stated  that  the 
birds  are  so  numerous  tbat  land  owners 
who  have  had  "no  trespassing"  notices 
posted  are  removing  them  and  inviting 
the  hunters  to  do  their  worst.  It  is  stated 
that  the  ducks  swarm  out  into  the  fields 
by  thousands  and  do  material  damage  to 
the  grain.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  off,  and  when  put  to  flight  they  will 
circle  about  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  and 
light  again. 

YOLO. 

What  the  Little  Potato  Does.— 
Woodland  Democrat:  The  potato  crop  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  produced  in 
this  county.  Both  sweet  and  Irish  do 
well.  Last  season  one  farmer  planted  five 
acres  to  potatoes,  the  yield  was  over  1100 
sacks  and  he  sold  them  for  $1.50  a  sack. 
The  cost  of  cultivating,  digging  and  mar- 
keting was  less  than  $400.  Another 
farmer  from  four  acres  had  a  yield  of  900 
sacks  and  they  netted  him  $1100.  The 
average  price  last  season  was  a  cent  a 
pound.  The  indications  are  now  that  good 
prices  will  prevail  this  season  and  that  the 
area  planted  to  potatoes  will  be  consider- 
ably Increased. 
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FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange. 

By  MR.  A.  P.  Sprague  of  Los  Angeles,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention. 

At  almost  every  annual  State  Horticultural  Con- 
vention for  six  years  past,  the  necessity  for  some  or- 
ganization of  the  fresh  fruit  growers  has  been  most 
strongly  urged.  At  the  convention  at  Sacramento 
three  years  ago  the  matter  passed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  for  preliminary  organization, 
and  the  committee  did  considerable  work  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  a  car  line  to  be  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  growers,  but  finally  abandoned  the  attempt. 

Again,  a  call  was  issued  for  a  special  convention  of 
fresh  fruit  growers  to  secure  the  organization  of  that 
interest  last  year. 

The  meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  I  am  told, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  secure  organization 
upon  the  basis  of  a  contract  like  that  of  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association.  This  committee  did  some 
hard  campaigning  in  the  endeavor  to  so  shape  things 
as  to  do  business  in  fresh  fruit  shipping  upon  that 
basis.  It  was  a  plan,  however,  that  did  not  very 
generally  commend  itself  to  experienced  fruit  men  as 
practicable,  and  so  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Naftzger 
of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  and  at 
my  strenuous  urgency  when  called  into  council  as  one 
of  the  temporary  directors,  the  old  plan  was  aban- 
doned, and  it  was  determined  to  take  up  the  work 
upon  the  exchange  basis,  or  selling  delivered  plan. 

By  this  time  the  shipping  season  was  just  at  hand, 
and  but  little  time  remained  in  which  to  organize  the 
business  in  which  to  take  care  of  the  crop  now 
almost  ready  for  shipment;  but  it  was  vigorously 
undertaken  by  organizing  the  California  Fresh  Fruit 
Exchange  and  subordinate  local  organizations  at  a 
few  important  places  of  shipment — among  others 
Loomis,  Penryn  and  Newcastle,  and  later  on  at 
Rumsey  and  Placerville.  Time  did  not  permit  organ- 
izations at  other  places,  but  carload  shipments  were 
also  made  from  Sacramento.  Owing  to  the  general 
failure  of  early  fruit  at  Rumsey  and  Placerville,  be- 
cause of  the  frost,  but  three  cars  were  sent  out  from 
the  former  place,  and  an  equal  number  from  Placer- 
ville, although  fruit  from  both  places  was  sent  to 
other  shipping  points  to  make  up  cars.  We  con- 
tracted with  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange 
for  the  use  of  all  of  their  agencies,  so  that  for  the 
fresh  fruit  business  they  were  ours  absolutely  and 
exclusively,  and  they  received  instructions  regarding 
our  business  solely  from  our  office  so  as  in  no  way  to 
confuse  or  mix  up  the  two  lines  of  business. 

Many  of  them  had  had  no  previous  experience  in 
fresh  fruit  sales,  but  they  had  an  extensive  and 
favorable  business  acquaintance  with  the  men  in 
their  part  of  the  country  who  were  buyers  of  fresh 
fruit,  because  they  had  for  years  been  selling  these 
same  men  citrus  fruit,  and  they  were  quick-witted 
clear-headed  salesmen  who  very  soon  acquired  such 
special  knowledge  of  the  new  business  as  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  own  with  "the  other  fellows." 
Not  one  single  car  went  forward  which  did  not  yield 
a  profit  beyond  costs  of  freight  and  refrigeration, 
although  owing  to  faulty  refrigeration  and  freight 
delays  the  fruit  broke  down  so  badly  in  two  cars  as 
to  leave  little  margin  of  profit. 

The  business  of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit  Ex- 
change up  to  the  first  of  November  amounted  to  $208,- 
000  gross,  which  was  done  at  a  total  cost,  including 
every  expense,  of  $14,000  in  round  numbers,  includ- 
ing funds  now  on  hand.  About  208  full  cars  were 
shipped  East,  and  sales  were  made  in  thirty-eight 
different  cities,  the  chief  distributing  centers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

We  have  refunded  to  one  of  our  local  associations 
$2900,  the  proceeds  of  savings  in  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  of  charges  for  car  loading,  and  proportion- 
ate amounts  also  were  refunded  to  the  smaller  asso- 
ciations. 

We  have  not  lost  a  dollar  from  bad  debts.  Our 
members  who  have  shipped  with  us  for  the  whole 
season  quite  unanimously  agree  that  they  have  re- 
ceived a  net  amount  for  their  fruit  considerably 
greater  than  their  neighbors,  who  shipped  through 
commission  firms  or  who  sold  for  cash  in  the  best 
cash  markets."  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that 
no  shipper  was  disappointed  at  any  time,  but  to 
those  familiar  with  the  business  it  will  not  seem 
strange  that  we  cannot  say  this.  One  association 
sent  out  only  three  cars,  all  in  one  week,  and  all 
upon  a  poor  market.  One  of  these  cars  was  met 
upon  arrival  by  a  vicious  cut  in  prices  on  the  part  of 
the  agent  of  an  old  commission  firm.  It  could  not  be 
diverted  as  it  was  in  a  railroad  pocket,  and  hence  its 
net  returns 'were  not  very  satisfactory.  Another  of 
these  cars  was  badly  delayed  in  transit,  and  hence 
arrived  in  poor  condition  and  sold  only  fairly  well, 
while  the  third  sold  well  upon  a  poor  general  market. 
The  other  shipments  in  small  lots  from  this  associa- 
tion were  burdened  by  excessive  local  express 
charges.  The  same  conditions  existed  with  the 
other  small  association  which  was  able  to  ship  for 
but  a  small  part  of  the  season,  so  that  at  these 
points  the  demonstration  has  not  been  fully  satisfac- 
tory; but  at  every  point  which  was  able  to  ship 
throughout  the  entire  season,  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  the,  growers  is  that  we  have  fully  demonstrated 
the  entire  success  of  the  exchange  method  of  co-op- 


eration in  handling  fresh  fruits,  and  so  have  cleared 
the  way  for  placing  the  industry  upon  a  firm,  self- 
helpful  basis.  Some  people  may  think  lightly  of  this 
movement  because  we  handled  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  total  output  this  season.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  warranted.  It  would  not  have  been  wise  to 
undertake  a  very  much  larger  business  with  only  a 
few  days  in  which  to  prepare  for  it,  on  the  part  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  agents.  But  with  the  season's 
experience  and  with  five  months'  time  in  which  to 
get  ready  for  next  year's  business,  we  should  be  able 
to  do  with  greater  economy  and  success  several 
times  the  volume  of  business  done  this  year,  and  a 
larger  volume  with  a  greater  variety  of  fruit  to  ship 
would  remove  many  difficulties  experienced  this  year. 
The  cost  of  doing  the  business  decreases  rapidly  as 
the  volume  increases. 

In  this  review  of  the  season's  work  I  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  our  methods  are  understood  by  all, 
but  perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  desirable. 

Whenever  there  is  fruit  sufficient  to  load  a  car 
daily,  or  on  every  other  day,  they  may  form  an  asso- 
ciation to  take  charge  of  assembling  the  fruit  and 
loading  cars.  Three  or  four  growers  with  large 
acreage  may  do  this,  but  generally  a  larger  number 
of  smaller  growers  unite  for  this  purpose,  adopting 
articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  to  enable  them 
to  do  business  legally.  This  association  is  repre- 
sented by  one  of  their  number  upon  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange. 
All  supplies  for  all  of  the  associations  are  purchased 
by  the  central  exchange,  and  full  records  of  every  in- 
dividual shipment  are  kept  both  by  the  local  associa- 
tion and  by  the  central  office,  thus  being  able  to 
check  each  other  and  prevent  mistakes.  When  the 
car  is  loaded  two  copies  of  its  manifest  are  sent  at 
once  to  the  central  office,  one  tacked  up  in  the  car, 
and  one  kept  on  file.  The  car  is  then  in  charge  of 
the  central  office,  which,  together  with  the  general 
Eastern  agent,  determines  the  destination  and  sale. 
Reports  of  sales  are  received  daily  by  wire,  and  auc- 
tion sheets  are  mailed  from  sales  in  auction  markets. 
These  are  at  once  bulletined  to  the  local  association, 
so  that  every  grower  may  know  how  sales  are  going 
from  day  to  day. 

The  agents  remit  promptly  after  each  sale  to  the 
central  office,  and  this  then  sends  to  the  manager  of 
each  local  association  the  individual  account  sales 
with  checks  for  balances  due;  these,  after  checking 
up,  he  hands  to  the  growers  when  they  next  come  to 
deliver  fruit.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  from  the 
refund  paid  to  it  from  the  central  exchange,  the 
local  association  distributes  in  dividends  to  its  mem- 
bers the  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to 
pay  thir  corporate  expenses  for  the  season,  a  grow- 
er's profit  resulting  from  the  economies  of  co-opera- 
tion, entirely  outside  of  what  they  receive  from  the 
sale  of  fruit. 

Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  assist  growers 
who  may  need  temporary  aid  when  this  can  be  ex- 
tended without  risk  to  the  organization.  We  do  not 
speculate,  but  undertake  to  sell  the  product  for  the 
grower  with  the  utmost  possible  economy  and 
efficiency. 

At  present,  although  we  have  had  a  most  success- 
ful season,  we  feel  that  we  are  able  to  accomplish 
but  a  small  part  of  the  good  which  we  hope  to  see 
secured  by  this  organization;  for  so  long  as  thirty  or 
forty  shippers  are  juggling  with  5000  cars  of  perish- 
able products  in  a  hundred  various  markets,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  each  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
other's  destinations  and  diversions,  there  are  bound 
to  be  most  serious  market  interferences,  resulting 
in  gluts  with  ruinously  low  prices  and  in  others  by 
famines  which  most  seriously  check  consumption,  so 
that  the  business  of  growing  fruit  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment which  should  be  safely  profitable  year  by  year, 
is  now  but  a  gamble. 

By  this  chaotic  way  of  marketing,  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  we  come  short  at  least  20  cents  per 
box  of  the  average  prices  which  might  be  obtained 
were  the  fruit  to  be  intelligently  distributed  by  a 
single  agency,  careful  to  see  that  each  market  is 
kept  supplied  up  to,  but  not  exceeding  its  capacity 
for  consumption.  This  would  save  to  the  fresh  fruit 
growers  of  California  $1,000,000  per  year — a  com- 
fortable sum  this  would  be  for  growers  to  divide, 
even  in  this  prosperous  season.  Such  a  result  will 
easily  double  the  value  of  every  fresh  fruit  shipping 
ranch,  and  its  prosperous  tide  would  be  felt  in  every 
channel  of  trade  on  the  coast.  Now  fellow  fruit 
growers,  why  not  proceed  to  accomplish  this?  The 
co-operative  path  lies  plainly  before  us.  We  need 
but  to  go  forward  in  it  to  reach  freedom  and  safety. 
For  years  the  fresh  fruit  growers  have  been  told 
that  the  exchange  methods,  which  were  conceded  to 
be  successful  in  marketing  citrus  fruit,  could  not  be 
used  with  fresh  fruit.  The  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange 
has  this  year  shown  beyond  question,  in  times  of 
good  markets  and  of  poor  markets,  for  we  had  such 
in  the  Salway  season — that  this  plan  is  admirably 
adapted  to  fresh  fruit  maketing. 

It  is  true  that  the  friendly  business  relations  ex- 
isting between  many  growers  and  the  commission 
firms  that  have  loaned  them  money  and  shipped 
their  fruit,  make  many  men  hesitate  to  break  away 
from  such  firms;  we  must  respect  such  feeling,  but 
question  their  judgment.  However,  rather  than 
that  the  fresh  fruit  interest  be  barred  from  such 
great  success  by  friendly  consideration  for  these 


great  shipping  firms  it  would  be  better  to  pensi 
them  off  with  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
year  simply  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  for  even  then 
the  savings  would  be  so  enormous  that  such  payment 
would  hardly  be  felt.  But,  of  course,  they  would  not 
take  such  an  attitude  as  that,  for  they  are  managed 
by  able  business  men  who  would  easily  find  another 
field  of  action. 

Again,  many  growers  whose  hearts  are  with  this 
movement  are  so  tied  up  by  small  loans,  all  too  easily 
obtained  from  commission  firms,  that  they  cannot 
ally  themselves  with  the  movement.  This  is  a  most 
serious  condition — one  of  practical  peonage  in  many 
cases — and  it  must  receive  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
fruit  industry. 

In  each  community  that  ships  fruit  some  man 
there  should  be  clear-visioned  enough  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  co-operation  and  unselfish  enough 
to  be  willing  to  start  the  movement  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. 

Every  such  one  will  receive  prompt  assistance 
from  the  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange,  but  without  such 
local  initiative  we  shall  be  able  to  extend  these  or- 
ganizations but  slowly. 

Co-operation  is  the  one  thing  needful;  the  one  con- 
dition absolutely  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
fruit  areas  of  the  State,  for  in  no  other  way  can  we 
survive  the  competition  in  Eastern  markets  threat- 
ened by  the  immense  areas  now  being  planted  in 
favorable  sections  of  the  East;  and  it  is  also  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  secure  from  the  giant  corpora- 
tions, which  nominally  serve  us,  concessions  such 
that  year  after  year  we  may  have  some  fair  share  of 
the  products  of  our  labor. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Does  It  Pay  to  Have  a  Family  Garden? 

To  the  Editor: — About  Jan.  10,  1901,  the  writer 
fenced  in  a  piece  of  land  50x60,  with  the  intention  of 
raising  a  few  vegetables  for  home  use.  One  bale  of 
5-foot  2-inch  mesh  wire  was  used  on  three  sides,  the 
residence  making  the  fourth  side. 

The  land  was  first  covered  with  one  cord  of  stable 
manure  and  plowed  before  the  fence  was  put  up. 
The  soil  was  a  very  heavy  and  sticky  adobe.  Being 
close  to  Coyote  creek,  we  hauled  about  3  cubic  yards 
of  fine  sand  and  spread  over  the  entire  surface,  and 
to  this  was  added  2  cubic  yards  of  well-rotted  sheep 
manure. 

A  succession  of  vegetables  were  planted  and  as 
many  as  four  distinct  crops  were  raised  on  some 
parts  of  the  ground.  For  irrigation  a  1-inch  faucet 
furnished  the  water,  and  we  made  it  a  rule  to  water 
each  individual  row  once  every  tenth  day.  We  made 
a  V-shaped  ditch  as  close  to  the  row  as  possible  and 
ran  the  water  in  this;  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  were 
well  wet,  the  water  was  run  in  the  next  row.  We 
never  let  any  water  spread  over  the  surface  and 
covered  the  ditch  as  soon  as  the  water  had  settled. 
The  next  time  the  ditch  was  made  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  row.  Visitors  often  remarked,  "I  do 
not  see  how  you  have  everything  looking  so  green 
when  the  ground  looks  so  dry  on  top."  We  kept  the 
surface  dry  and  fine  to  hold  the  moisture  and  to 
keep  down  the  weeds.  As  fast  as  one  crop  was 
ready  to  come  off  another  was  planted.  Every  Mon- 
day we  sowed  radishes;  every  two  weeks  a  row  of 
corn  was  planted,  also  beans. 

Now  for  some  of  the  results:  From  twelve  in- 
dividual plants  forty-two  large  Bidwell  Casaba 
melons  were  taken;  seventeen  Ruby  King  peppers 
were  taken  from  one  plant  at  one  time;  one  New 
York  purple  egg  plant  weighed  4  pounds  4  ounces 
and  was  8£  inches  long,  7ix5J  inches  thick  and  19J 
inches  in  circumference. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  mid-season  prices, 
while  nearly  everything  was  from  two  to  four  weeks 
ahead.  For  instance,  the  first  was  used  on  dates 
mentioned:  Peas,  Easter  Sunday;  corn,  July  3;  to- 
matoes, July  8;  Casabas,  July  20.    The  amount  and 


value  of  crops  was  as  follows: 

25  dozen  cucumbers  $  2  50 

150  heads  lettuce   3  00 

82  heads  cabbage   4  10 

209  pounds  peas,  pods   10  45 

20  pounds  edible  pod  peas   1  00 

42  Bidwell  Casabas   4  20 

90  heads  White  Plume  celery   4  50 

125  bunches  onions  .'   6  25 

8  bunches  asparagus . .    40 

10  bunches  rhubarb   50 

Radishes   5  00 

Cayenne  and  Ruby  King  pepper   1  00 

23  dozen  sugar  corn   2  30 

215  pounds  bush  and  pole  beans   6  45 

10  watermelons   50 

20  cantaloupes   1  00 

14  banana  melons   1  00 

50  pounds  perennial  Lima  beans   2  00 

10  quarts  shelled  Lima  beans   1  50 

Egg  plants   1  50 

300  pounds  tomatoes   3  00 

25  dozen  early  beets   2  00 


Total  864  15 


A  little  figuring  will  show  that  it  will  take  a  little 
over  fourteen  such  pieces  of  land  to  make  an  acre,  or 
a  little  over  $900  per  acre.    We  are  using  the  same 
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ground  this  year  and  will  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  time  expended.  In  another  year  we  will  report 
the  expenses  as  well.  We  want  to  try  to  raise  a 
five-pound  egg  plant.  J.  Luther  Bowers. 

Coyote,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Jan.  21. 

This  is  very  interesting  and  should  be  suggestive. 
Who  will  start  now  and  try  to  beat  it  ? 


Vegetables  at  Corning. 

We  are  glad  to  see  constant  indication  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  vegetable  crops,  both  in  field 
and  garden.  They  will  add  much  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  our  people.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Maywood  colonists  there  was  a  free 
discussion  of  the  matter,  as  reported  in  the  Era: 

Geo.  F.  Atkins,  superintendent  of  the  cannery, 
spoke  regarding  the  necessities  of  the  cannery. 
Speaking  of  peas,  he  said  that  he  should  have  at 
least  500  acres  of  that  vegetable.  He  aims  to  put  in 
pea  machinery  that  will  cost  about  $1500.  This  ma- 
chinery will  take  the  peas,  vines  and  all,  like  so  much 
hay,  and  pick,  shell  and  grade  them.  Regarding 
tomatoes,  he  stated  that  as  they  came  in  this  year — 
400  or  500  boxes  at  a  time — they  were  merely  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  While  he  could  not  handle  the  small 
tomatoes  last  year,  he  could  do  so  the  coming  season, 
having  an  order  for  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
tomato  pulp.  This  again  will  take  new  machinery. 
He  knew  the  Chinamen  who  had  supplied  him  with 
tomatoes  last  year  had  made  money.  He  had  paid 
them  over  $1000  for  tomatoes,  although  a  great  part 
of  their  product  was  sold  to  peddlers.  These  China- 
men had  in  but  eight  acres  of  tomatoes  last  season, 
but  wish  to  contract  for  eighty  acres  this  year.  As 
Chinamen  do  not  work  for  fun,  the  chances  are  they 
were  well  paid.  A  party  from  Los  Angeles  is  also 
anxious  to  contract  to  plant,  stating  that  he  pays 
$35  per  acre  rent  for  his  land  there  and  gets  but  $6 
per  ton  for  his  tomatoes.  All  fruit  and  tomatoes 
put  up  by  the  cannery  had  ready  sale  at  good  prices, 
and  the  Chicago  firm  who  took  them  wants  to  con- 
tract for  this  year's  output.  What  he  wants  is,  first 
of  all,  peas,  and  plenty  of  them,  to  be  followed  by 
onions,  berries,  beans,  asparagus,  etc.,  including 
pumpkins.  Mr.  Atkins  will  furnish  the  seed  at  cost 
price  for  all  who  will  put  in  the  stuff.  He  stated 
that  the  cannery  is  going  to  run  and  is  going  to  be 
supplied.  If  our  colonists  fail,  labor  can  be  supplied 
by  a  firm  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  cannery, 
which  means  the  disbursement  of  a  large  amount  of 
money  among  our  people.  The  soil  is  here,  the  water 
is  here  and  the  market  for  all  you  can  produce  at 
your  door. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Ropiness  in  Milk  and  Cream. 

By  Db.  Archibald  R  Ward  of  the  University  of  California  at  the 
Creamery  Operators'  Convention. 

Ropy  milk  or  cream  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  unwholesome  appearance  rather  than  because  of 
any  known  harmful  effect  caused  by  its  consumption. 
The  slimy,  viscid  condition  of  the  milk  is  exceedingly 
disgusting  to  the  consumer  and  its  occurrence  consti- 
tutes a  serious  menace  to  the  success  of  a  milk  route. 
This  fault  in  milk  is  one  of  financial  rather  than  of 
hygienic  importance. 

Not  Diseased  Milk. — Much  of  the  abhorrence  of 
ropy  milk  is  induced  by  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  is 
in  some  way  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  cow's  udder 
commonly  called  garget.  The  udder  of  a  cow 
affected  with  garget  may  contain  a  yellowish,  thick, 
viscid,  purulent  liquid  which  is  obviously  unwhole- 
some at  the  time  that  it  is  drawn  from  the  udder. 
Unfortunately,  dairymen  frequently  speak  of  this 
unwholesome  fluid  as  "ropy"  or  " stringy "  milk. 
The  milk  fault  referred  to  in  this  connection  is  en- 
tirely different  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  health  of 
the  cow.  Except  for  the  unfortunate  double  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
ropy  milk  of  garget  and  the  ropy  milk  that  occasions 
complaints  from  the  patrons  of  a  milk  peddler.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  mistaking  one  for  the  other. 
"Garget  ropy  milk"  is  readily  noticeable  when 
drawn  from  the  cow,  and  on  standing  yields  a  viscid, 
yellowish  or  bloody  sediment.  It  is  merely  a  morbid 
product  of  the  diseased  udder.  Such  slimy  milk  when 
added  to  wholesome  milk  does  not  cause  the  latter 
to  become  slimy. 

The  other  kind  of  ropiness,  the  one  occurring  in 
milk  from  a  healthy  udder,  appears  only  after  the 
milk  has  been  drawn  from  the  cow  at  least  twelve 
hours.  Twenty-four  or  even  thirty  hours  may  elapse 
before  its  appearance,  the  time  being  governed  by 
numerous  varying  conditions.  The  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel of  milk  and,  therefore,  generally  the  cream,  be- 
comes viscid  and  will  string  out  in  long,  fine  threads. 

Skim  milk,  however,  is  just  as  liable  to  become 
ropy.  The  affected  milk  shows  no  alteration  in  color, 
no  sediment,  and  practically  no  alteration  in  flavor. 

Cold  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  slimy 
condition.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  observed  the 
trouble  in  places  where  the  temperature  ranged 
from  45°  to  50°  F.,  conditions  ordinarily  considered 
favorable  for  the  preservation  of  milk. 

The  Cause. — Ropiness  in  milk  is  caused  by  a  spe- 


cies of  bacteria  called  bacillus  lactis  viscosus,  first 
described  and  named  by  Adametz,  who  found  them 
occurring  in  creek  water.  Each  individual  bacillus 
possesses  a  slimy,  viscid  envelope  or  capsule,  which 
causes  it  to  adhere  tenaciously  to  its  fellows  and  to 
other  objects.  When  a  sufficient  number  are  pres- 
ent in  a  fluid — milk,  for  instance — they  bring  a  viscid 
condition  by  mere  force  of  numbers.  Milk  containing 
these  bacteria  is  not  noticeably  changed  until  they 
have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
crowded  into  contact  with  one  another. 

Within  the  limit  of  the  writer's  Eastern  observa- 
tions all  of  the  milk  dealers  complaining  of  trouble 
from  ropy  milk  made  a  practice  of  standing  the  milk 
in  open  cans  in  ice  water  to  cool.  The  water  was 
always  found  teeming  with  ropy  milk  bacteria.  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  milk  could  hardly  escape 
contamination  by  the  bacteria  of  ropy  milk,  which, 
as  already  observed,  were  present  in  the  water.  The 
splashing  of  water  incident  to  the  daily  addition  of 
ice,  together  with  that  caused  by  the  placing  and  re- 
moval of  cans,  was  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the 
presence  of  ropy  milk  in  cans  standing  under  those 
conditions  for  any  length  of  time. 

That  the  ice  water  surrounding  the  cans  was  a 
constant  source  of  contamination  for  the  milk  within 
the  cans  was  easily  demonstrated.  To  several  quan- 
tities of  sterile  milk  were  added  a  few  drops  of  ice 
water,  which  caused  ropiness  in  milk. 

Purely  as  an  experiment,  to  determine  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  assumption  that  ice  water  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  infection  of  the  milk  by  the  bac- 
teria, it  was  determined  to  add  some  substance  to 
the  ice  water  capable  of  killing  the  bacteria  present. 
A  disinfectant  to  be  available  for  such  use  must  have 
no  smell,  must  be  cheap,  and  must  not  corrode  the 
tinware  which  necessaaily  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
Potassium  bichromate,  which  retails  at  35  cents  a 
pound,  fulfilled  the  conditions  sufficiently  well  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  Experiments  in  the  labora- 
tory showed  that  a  solution  of  this  substance  in  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  one  thousand  is 
effective  in  preventing  the  growth  of  bacillus  lactis 
viscosis.  Roughly,  one  ounce  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate to  each  cubic  foot  of  water  in  the  tank  will 
make  a  solution  of  the  required  strength.  This  sub- 
stance is  poison,  and  reasonable  care  was  necessary 
in  using  it  for  this  purpose.  In  the  strength  of  solu- 
tion used  the  few  drops  which  might  spatter  into  the 
milk  would  do  no  harm.  Each  day  when  ice  was 
added  a  proportionate  amount  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate was  added  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion in  the  tank. 

At  the  time  the  bichromate  was  added  the  tank 
contained  several  cans  showing  ropy  milk.  When 
the  ropy  milk  was  emptied  the  cans  were  carefully 
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that  make  you  glad.  The  one  hand  sower  that  is. 
and  alwavs"has  been  a  complete  success.  Saves  fully 
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Why  Not  Buy  the  Best? 

It  costs  no  more  than  inferior  styles.  We  claim  that 

Adam's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

Is  the  Ix-st  because  it  is  the  only  B.»ll  Bearing  machine 
on  the  market.  It  workson  the  shear  i>rlntiple,  turns 
easier,  cuts  faster  and  cleaner,  and  prepares  the  bone 
In  better  shape  than  any  other.  Wrlteatonce. 
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\ «  «  Illustrated  Catalogue.   Copy  mailed  free.   Ask  for  it. 
Brcnnan  &.  Co.,  S.  W.  Agricultural  Works, 
Dept.  P.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Shipped  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
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scalded.  Fresh  milk  was  placed  in  them  and  they 
were  left  standing  in  the  bichromate  solution.  No 
ropy  milk  appeared  in  them.  Had  there  been  any 
carelessness  in  scalding  the  cans  and  strainers  after 
containing  ropy  milk,  the  use  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate would  have  been  ineffectual. 

Preventives. — The  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
outbreak  of  ropy  milk  in  question  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  with  proper  cleanliness  of  utensils,  disinfec- 
tion of  the  floor  and  extra  care  to  prevent  contami- 
nation by  water  ropy  milk  may  be  prevented. 
Unfortunately,  there  have  not  since  occurred  oppor- 
tunities for  conducting  further  experiments  upon  the 
use  of  disinfectants  in  the  ice  water.  The  use  of 
some  harmless,  cheap  disinfectant  in  the  ice  water 
promises  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing trouble  from  the  species  of  water  bacteria  in 
question.  While  they  have  not  been  found  by  the 
writer  in  hydrant  water  in  large  numbers,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  find  suitable  conditions  for  rapid  mul- 
tiplication in  the  cold,  milky  water  of  the  tank  in  the 
darkened  room.  Extraordinary  care  to  prevent 
spattering  of  water  into  the  cans,  or  covering  them, 
ought  to  accomplish  the  same  results  as  the  use  of  a 
disinfectant. 

Several  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine 
the  part  played  by  the  floor  dust  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  trouble.  Three  basins  were  sterilized  by  heat- 
ing in  a  steam  sterilizer  for  several  hours.  They 
were  then  distributed  about  the  creamery  in  places 
where  they  would  be  likely  to  collect  dust  particles 
deposited.  After  standing  for  two  days  they  were 
tested  to  determine  whether  or  not  ropy  milk  bacte- 
ria were  mixed  with  the  dust  particles  that  had 
accumulated.  Into  each  of  them  was  poured  a  small 
quantity  of  sterile  milk,  which  was  allowed  to  remain 
a  minute  and  then  poured  back  into  the  tube  from 
which  it  first  came.  All  three  quantities  of  milk  be- 
came ropy,  thus  demonstrating  that  bacillus  lactis 
viscosis  may  be  conveyed  about  by  the  air.  Quanti- 
ties of  sterilized  milk  left  in  basins  likewise  became 
ropy. 

These  simple  but  instructive  experiments  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  dust  of  a  room,  once  thor- 
oughly infested  with  ropy  milk  bacteria,  may  become 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  these 
organisms. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  water  to  ropy  milk  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  dealer  does  not  intention- 
ally add  water  to  the  milk  with  dishonest  intent. 
When  a  dealer  indulges  in  such  a  questionable  prac- 
tice he  courts  trouble  from  ropy  milk.  The  writer 
has  had  his  attention  called  to  a  San  Francisco  milk 
dealer  who  complained  to  the  producer  about  the 
slimy  milk.  A  sample  of  milk  collected  at  his  milk 
depot  in  the  city  showed  by  lactometer  and  Babcock 
tests  that  pure  milk  had  been  diluted  down  to  the 
city  board  of  health  standard  before  retailing.  The 
less  such  people  complain  about  ropy  milk  the  better 
for  themselves. 

Conclusions. — Ropy  milk  contains  bacteria  that 
are  responsible  for  its  viscid  condition.  These  bac- 
teria live  naturally  in  water.  Measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  trouble  must  be  directed  towards  pre- 
venting the  bacteria  from  getting  into  milk.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  important  measures  that 
should  be  taken  to  stop  the  trouble  and  to  prevent 
its  recurrence  : 

After  milking  at  night  the  milk  pails  and  strainer 
cloth  should  be  washed  and  scalded  before  using  in 
the  morning,  or  a  second  set,  thoroughly  clean  and 
scalded,  should  be  used  in  the  morning.  The  prac- 
tice of  merely  rinsing  pails  and  strainers  in  cold 
water  at  the  barn  at  night  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  bacteria  into  milk  directly  from 
the  water. 

If  the  cows  wade  in  mud  and  smear  the  udders  with 
dirt  and  filth,  put  a  stop  to  it.  Ey  this  means  many 
objectionable  bacteria  get  into  milk  by  falling  into 
the  milk  pail. 

The  floors  of  all  rooms  where  ropy  milk  has  been 
kept  should  be  disinfected  with  a  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  crude  sulphuric  acid  to  ninety-five  parts  of 
water. 

All  milk  utensils  should  be  scalded  most  thoroughly 
daily.  Never  let  cold  water  come  in  contact  with 
utensils  unless  they  are  scalded  before  using  for  milk 
again. 

Exercise  the  greatest  care  to  prevent,  even  a  drop 
of  water  from  the  cooling  tank  getting  into  the  milk. 
That  occurrence  is  probably  the  most  common  cause 
of  trouble  from  ropy  milk.  If  water  must  spatter 
about,  the  cans  standing  in  ice  water  should  be  cov- 
ered. 

The  dealer  who  deliberately  waters  milk  violates 
every  precaution  that  should  be  observed  to  prevent 
ropy  milk. 

Utensils  after  washing  and  scalding  should  stand 
upside  down  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  on 
the  inside. 


A  Successful  Creamery.  ! 

To  the  Editor: — The  Isleton  Creamery  Co.  held 
their  annual  meeting  on  Saturday,  January  18,  and 
decided  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  campany 
from  $10,000  to  $50,000,  and  re-elected  the  present 
board  of  directors,  as  follows  :  Hart  F.  Smith,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Runyon,  P.  H.  Gardiner,  J.  H.  Denosier  and 


J.  L.  Aid  rich.  Hart  F.  Smith  was  chosen  president, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Runyon  vice-president  and  P.  H.  Gardi- 
ner secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  company  has  declared  a  dividend  of  7%  on  the 
capital  stock  for  the  past  year.  The  business  in- 
creased five  fold  since  commencing  on  December  15, 
1900. 

The  company  has  a  skimming  station  in  operation 
at  Walnut  Grove  and  one  at  Clarksburg.  The  pa- 
trons are  well  pleased  and  the  stockholders  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  ventnre. 

Isleton,  Cal. 


Aiding  the  Creamery  Patron. 

By  James  E.  Thorp  at  the  Creamery  Operators'  Convention. 

This  subject  is  a  good  one  for  every  butter  maker 
to  consider,  for  if  the  dairymen  make  the  dairy  busi- 
ness profitable  there  is  a  certainty  that  there  will  be 
work  for  most  of  the  butter  makers,  and  what  is  to 
their  interest  should  be  of  interest  to  us. 

It  was  once  said  by  a  noted  professor  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry that  a  butter  maker  should  be  a  walking, 
talking  encyclopedia  ;  that  he  should  be  posted  on  all 
subjects  relative  to  the  dairy  business,  and  even  on 
subjects  of  the  kindergarten  work,  that  he  might 
stand  "  pat"  with  all  people  of  the  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters. 

In  order  to  make  any  business  profitable  it  requires 
small  expense  and  good  returns.  This  can  only  be 
realized  by  a  wide-awake  man,  since  competition  is 
so  keen. 

To  accomplish  this  in  the  dairy  business  we  should 
constantly  impress  upon  our  patrons  that  it  takes 
cows — good  cows  ;  good,  cheap  milk-producing  feed  ; 
labor,  with  a  few  good,  reliable  laborers  ;  cleanliness 
and,  last  of  all,  a  good,  reliable  butter  maker,  who 
can  make  the  best  article  out  of  the  milk  and  obtain 
the  highest  possible  price. 

Good  Cows. — We  should  advise  all  patrons  to  keep 
the  best  cows,  for  that  is  one  stepping  stone  in  the 
business.  To  start  with  good  cows,  from  a  line  of 
prepotent  butter-producing  ancestors,  is  quite  easy, 
providing  you  have  the  capital ;  but  as  many  of  our 
patrons  have  their  places  already  stocked  we  should 
aim  to  help  them  develop  good  herds  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Babcock  test,  the  scales,  the  feed.  We 
should  be  willing  to  do  some  testing  for  them,  and 
should  show  them  that  in  order  to  get  reliable  tests 
they  should  take  time  and  carry  composite  samples. 

We  should  be  posted  on  breeds  and  breeding,  on 
veterinary  work  pertaining  to  the  cow,  and  on  feed- 
ing and  judging  of  stock. 

We  will  suppose  that  all  the  cows  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  of  the  best  quality.  Now,  we  should  show 
them  why  sire,  dam  and  calf  should  be  fed  properly. 

Calves. — We  should  try  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  patrons  that  the  calves  should  not  be  stunted  ; 
for  they  are  the  foundation  of  our  coming  cows. 

Show  them  the  proper  way  of  feeding  calves,  and 
be  sure  not  to  let  them  overfeed  with  skim  milk,  for 
we  know  that  the  average  farmer  has  very  poor 
ideas  as  to  feeding  skim  milk. 

Do  not  let  them  underfeed  with  foods  containing 
protein,  for  these  foods  build  up  muscle  and  bone, 
both  these  are  required  to  build  up  the  growing  cow. 

Our  calves  have  fast  developed  by  the  proper  care 
and  feed,  and  soon  we  find  that  we  have  some  new 
cows.  They  seem  much  more  profitable  in  appear- 
ance, and  we  should  now  endeavor  to  find  the  proper 
feed  for  them. 

Feed. — "  The  eye  of  the  master  fattens  his  cattle." 
It  seems  that  very  few  farmers  fully  realize  the  value 
of  different  feeds.  They  will  feed  a  beef  steer  and  a 
milch  cow  the  same  ration,  irrespective  of  results, 
and  it  is  here  that  we  can  help  them,  for  with  plenty 
of  good,  cheap  feed  a  poor  cow  will  give  returns.  We 
must  show  them  that  with  good  cows  success  is 
theirs. 

A  cow  will  do  much  better  if  she  enjoys  her  food, 
and  we  should  try  to  impress  this  upon  them.  Cows 
do  not  like  to  eat  what  they  have  trampled  upon,  and 
they  should  be  given  a  change  of  rations  every  week 
or  two,  even  though  it  is  grain,  pasture  or  roughage 
rations. 

It  takes  food  containing  much  protein  to  make  a 
cow  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  milk,  therefore 
we  should  constantly  remind  our  patrons  to  experi- 
ment on  alfalfa,  oats,  barley,  soja  bean,  field  peas 
and  other  foods,  all  of  which  are  rich  in  protein  con- 
tent, in  order  that  they  might  obtain  the  cheapest 
appetizing  protein  food. 

The  milking  should  be  done  by  men  of  even  disposi- 
tions, for  a  cow  is  a  very  sensitive  piece  of  machin- 
ery, and  will  not  take  the  abuse  of  an  irritable  man 
with  a  stool  and  give  the  return  of  which  she  is 
capable. 

In  this  way  we  can  show  our  patrons  that  dairying 
can  be  made  profitable  with  good  cows  and  a  little 
knowledge  of  feeding,  and  if  he  is  not  by  this  time 
worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  that  he  will  kick  you 
off  his  ranch  for  meddling  with  his  affairs,  shake  his 
hand  and  remind  him  that  his  monthly  returns  are 
due  and  exceedingly  high,  owing  to  your  careful 
work  in  handling  the  pure  milk  he  has  delivered,  and 
show  him  that  you  are  working  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  community. 


ndustrial  Notes. 

Asbestos  is  one  flexible  substance  that  electricity  will 
not  burn. 

At  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  5  cubic  feet  of  water  will 
weigh  305  8  pounds. 

Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  inches  by 
.2618:  the  product  will  be  its  circumference  in  feet. 

Fine  dry  coal  dust  is  just  as  dangerous  as  coal  or  pe- 
troleum gas,  and  will  explode  with  equal  force  under  the 
same  conditions. 

A  cubic  foot  of  stiff  clay  will  weigh  135  pounds;  of 
sand,  95  pounds.  The  "angle  of  repose  "  for  the  first 
named  material  is  55°,  for  the  sand  30°. 

Where  the  weir  opening  of  a  flume  is  72  inches  wide, 
and  the  depth  of  water  flowing  over  the  weir  is  51  inches, 
there  flows  over  346.44  cubic  feet,  or  2591.4  gallons,  per 
minute. 

To  steel  an  axe,  first  cut  the  old  blade  off,  then  split 
the  axe  open,  take  1  inch  of  square  steel,  forge  down  and 
weld  on,  then  shape  up,  grind  and  temper.  It  is 
cheaper,  however,  to  buy  a  new  axe. 

Weight  for  weight,  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  fuel  value  of  petroleum  of  different  gravities,  the 
average  estimate  of  the  fuel  value  being  that  about  three 
and  one-half  barrels  oil  equal  one  ton  of  good  bituminous 
coal. 

In  a  calm,  quiet  atmosphere  coal  dust  or  petroleum 
gas  will  lie  upon  the  ground  or  at  the  bottom  of  any  ves- 
sel, but  by  walking  among  it  or  by  agitating  it  in  any 
way  it  mingles  with  the  air  and  a  flame  will  ignite  and 
explode  it. 

Gasoline  engines,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  gen- 
erated in  the  cylinder  by  the  explosion,  require  a  higher 
grade  of  cylinder  oil  than  do  steam  engines.  A  30  H.  P. 
gasoline  engine  will  use  about  300  gallons  of  water  per 
day.  A  steam  engine  of  the  same  power  would  require 
3000  gallons  daily. 

The  sag  of  a  belt  which  should  be  allowed  when  it  is 
first  put  on,  and  when  it  is  being  tightened  later  on,  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  decimal  .0165  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centers  of  the  shaft  in  feet.  The 
product  will  be  the  sag  in  inches  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. Where  the  distance  is  20  feet  the  initial  sag 
would  be  20  X  .0165  =  3.3  inches. 

A  U.  S.  patent  can  be  obtained  for  aland  claim  with  a 
hot  mineral  spring  on  it.  The  patent  expressly  reserves 
such  springs  from  the  grant  where  they  are  salt  springs, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  reservation  has  any  force.  The 
last  ruling  of  the  Land  Department  is  that  lands  con- 
taining mineral  springs  not  of  a  saline  character  are  sub- 
ject to  sale  under  the  agricultural  land  laws.  Sulphur 
springs  are  not  regarded  as  saline. 

An  applicant  at  a  U.  S.  land  office  to  secure  timber 
must  swear  to  a  non-mineral  affidavit.  He  must  take 
oath  that  he  knows  the  conditions  of  the  land  at  that 
time  by  personal  observation;  that  the  land  is  not  occu- 
pied by  any  person  or  persons;  that  there  are  no  mining 
claims,  lodes  or  mineral  deposits  to  his  knowledge  on 
said  land.  Coal,  salines  and  coal  oil  claims  on  a  tract  of 
land  exclude  it  from  entry  as  timber  land. 

Less  than  1%  of  the  weight  of  petroleum  remains  as 
ash  after  combustion;  the  ratio  of  ash  in  coal  is  5%  to 
10%.  Petroleum  can  be  burned  under  any  kind  of  boiler, 
and  its  use  may  alternate  with  that  of  coal.  To  apply 
I  the  petroleum  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  a  pipe 
carrying  it  and  another  pipe  with  compressed  air  or 
steam  into  the  furnace,  and  arrange  suitable  nozzles  to 
insure  a  mixture  of  the  oil  in  a  finely  divided  state  with 
the  air  or  steam. 

AS  TO  the  number  of  board  feet  in  a  stick  of  timber 
4x4  inches  at  one  end  and  8x8  inches  at  the  other,  the 
stick  being  24  feet  long,  there  are  two  ways  of  arriving 
at  a  correct  answer.  Add  the  areas  of  the  two  ends  to 
four  times  the  area  of  the  center  section  and  multiply  by 
one-sixth  of  the  length;  or,  multiply  the  areas  of  the 
ends  and  extract  the  square  root;  to  this  add  the  areas 
of  the  two  ends,  and  multiply  by  one-third  of  the  length. 
The  answer  by  either  process  is  74J  feet. 

The  cessation  of  an  advertisement  in  a  popular  and 
well  circulated  journal  indicates  to  the  public:  1.  Either 
that  the  firm  has  quit  business  or  is  closing  it  up.  2  Or 
have  found  their  goods  unsalable  in  competition  with 
better  advertised  and  better  pushed  goods,  and,  there- 
fore, withdrawn  from  the  general  market.  3  Or  the 
firm  has  lost  enterprise  or  got  into  a  rut,  any  of  which 
diminishes  public  confidence  and  also  makes  buyers  dis- 
trustful of  liberal  or  prompt  treatment. 

In  firing  with  petroleum,  if  the  fire  should  go  out,  as  it 
sometimes  does  when  water  is  mixed  with  it,  the  oil  con- 
tinues to  spray  onto  the  hot  furnace,  generating  a  gas. 
If  you  attempt  to  light  the  fire  the  gas  will  explode  with 
violence.  First  shut  off  the  flow  of  oil,  then  blow  the 
gas  up  the  smokestack,  then  you  can  light  the  fire  with 
safety.  Never  venture  near  a  barrel  or  other  vessel 
which  has  the  petroleum  in  it,  with  a  naked  light,  as  it  is 
liable  to  have  gas  in  it,  and  is  more  dangerous  than  when 
full  of  petroleum. 

The  grade  of  a  ditch  depends  in  some  degree  on  the 
kind  of  ground  through  which  it  is  made.  Ordinarily, 
water  should  flow  at  the  rate  of  from  180  to  200  feet  per 
minute.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe  does  not  determine 
the  pressure;  this  last  is  proportional  to  the  head.  A 
pipe  line  of  6-inch  or  36  inch  pipe  with  the  same  fall  or 
head  will  each  give  the  same  pressure.  Theoretically, 
the  water  forced  through  a  nozzle  should  be  able  to  at- 
tain the  same  height  as  the  head;  but  in  practice  it  will 
fall  short.  The  friction  of  water  in  pipes  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  is  also  largely  determined 
by  the  condition  of  the  pipes,  whether  old  or  new,  clean 
or  foul.  With  a  sluice  having  a  grade  of  1  foot  in  20, 
40  miners'  inches  (60  cubic  feet)  per  minute  should  wash 
150  cubic  yards  every  twenty-four  hours. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Old  Organ. 

I  can  see  it  now  a-standin'  in  the  parlor 
prim  and  neat, 
With  its  walnut  case  and  yellow,  shiny 
keys, 

With  its  dark  blue  velvet  cushion  and  its 
music  rack  complete; 
(Its  only  drawback  was  a  rather  crazy 

wheeze) 

'Twas  the  first  one  in  the  neighborhood 
and  cost  a  monstrous  sum, 
An'  'twould  even  make  the  very  rafters 
ring  1 

When  Tildie  pulled  the  stops  out,  'twas 
the  sign  for  us  to  come — 
Then  around  the  organ  we  would  stand 
an'  sing. 

An'  what  pleasure,  when  the  young  folks, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
Came  a-traipsin'  in  to  spend  a  social 
hour, 

From  the  other  farms  around  us;  some 
wus  lovers,  come  to  spoon 
On  the  sofy  !    Some  wus  radiant  as  a 
flower. 

An'  the  ole  folks  in  the  6ittin'  room  would 
stop  their  talk  a  while, 
Then  their  door  open  wider  they  would 
fling, 

An'  their  faces  full  o'  sunshine  oft  would 
light  up  with  a  smile, 
As  around  the  organ  we  would  stand  an' 
sing. 

You  could  hear, 

Sweet  and  clear, 

Our  young  voices,  all  a-blendin'; 

How  they  rang 

As  we  sang 

Old-time  tunes  on  high  ascendin,' 
"Nellie  Gray," 
"Par  Away," 

"Mollie  Darlin',"  "Pray  Don't  Tease 

Her," 
"Rock-a-Bye," 
"Hush,  Don't  Cry," 
"Jordan's  Banks"  and  "Ebenezer." 

An'  I  mind  one  face  especially,  I  know  in 
them  old  days — 
One  face  that's  sorter  clearer  than  the 
rest. 

'Twas  framed  in  jet  black  ringlets,  and 
her  sweet  an'  winsome  ways 
Fairly  set  my  heart  a-throbbin'  in  my 
breast. 

Ofttimes  now,  in  the  gray  twilight  of  my 
life's  drear  afternoon, 
I  can  see  her  when  I  gave  to  her  the 
ring— 

I  slipped  it  on  her  finger  while  the  others 
some  old  tune 
Round  the  organ  they  had  started  off 
to  sing. 

Ofttimes  now,  while  softly  noddin'  in  the 
firelight's  ruddy  glow, 
I  think  that  I'm  a  boy  once  again. 
I  hear  the  same  old  voices,  kinder  hum- 
min'  soft  and  low, 
An'  it  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  an' 
with  pain. 

In  my  throat  a  lump  keeps  risin',  (or  I'll 
hear  'em  never  more, 
To  my  ears  that  old  sweet  music  naught 
can  bring — 
For  they're  gone,  the  ones  who  made  it 
in  the  happy  days  of  yore, 
When  aroun'  the  organ  we  would  stand 
and  sing, 
Old-time  tunes  on  high  ascendin', 
"Nellie  Gray," 
"  Far  Away," 

"Mollie  Darlin',"  "Pray  Don't  Tease 

Her," 
"Rock-a-Bye," 
"Hush,  Don't  Cry," 
"Jordan's  Banks  "  and  "  Ebenezer." 

—Phil  H.  Armstrong  in  N.  Y.  Sun. 


Tha  Verecundity  of  Langfield. 

When  the  men  of  the  service  left 
Valdez  to  build  the  military  lines 
through  the  interior  of  Alaska,  Lang- 
field  went  with  them. 

He  was  undeniably  plaiD,  under- 
sized and  oversensitive,  and  that  was 
why  he  felt  certain  that  Dolly  could 
never  love  him.  To  be  sure,  he  had  no 
intention  of  loving  her,  but  when  six 
feet  two  of  well-developed  manhood, 
in  the  person  of  Tom  Perry,  came  down 
from  Circle  City  prospecting,  Lang- 
field  found  that  intentions  and  love  had 
very  little  to  do  with  each  other. 
Vainly  he  stood  erect,  but  not  one  cu- 
bit could  be  added  to  his  stature,  and 
every  morning  the  square  of  looking- 
glass  impressed  afresh  the  redness  of 
his  hair  upon  him. 

Tom  and  Dolly  had  known  each 
other  in  the  States,  and  Langfield 
watched  with  hopeless  pain  the  re- 
newal of  their  friendship.     She  had 


grown  shy  with  him  since  Perry  came 
and  there  could  be  but  one  reason,  he 
argued.  He  did  not  blame  her  ;  there 
was  nothing  in  him  to  inspire  a  wo- 
man's love,  and  Tom —  So  he  packed 
his  flute  and  knapsack  and  left  with 
scarcely  a  farewell. 

The  men  were  not  fond  of  Langfield. 
He  had  a  way  of  shrinking  into  him- 
self, that  only  Shivers,  the  camp  mas- 
cot, a  lank  mongrel  Siwash  with  the 
stump  of  a  tail,  understood. 

Mornings,  when  the  "  Top  Sergeant " 
gave  his  first  call  through  the  camp, 
it  was  the  warm  tongue  of  Shivers 
that  brought  Langfield  into  touch  with 
the  day,  and  later,  when  the  company 
lined  up  around  the  mess  tent  for  their 
rations  of  coffee  and  beans,  the  man 
would  seek  a  secluded  stump  for  a  ta- 
ble, with  the  dog  huddled  by  his  side. 

Langfield  seldom  joined  the  camp- 
fires.  But  when  the  fever  broke  out, 
Langfield  was  the  first  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices. He  was  not  afraid  of  contagion 
he  told  the  sergeant,  and  anyway, 
there  was  no  one  at  home  who  needed 
him.  After  that  he  and  Shivers  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  hospital  tent. 

The  fever  had  its  run,  but  only  one, 
thanks  to  the  nursing,  was  borne  up 
the  trail  and  laid  away  under  the  snow. 
Langfield  planed  a  piece  of  spruce 
scantling  and  drove  it  in  by  the  mound, 
but  his  hand  was  unsteady,  and  his 
eyes  were  heavy  and  dull. 

The  "Top  Sergeant"  on  his  rounds 
the  next  morning  found  him  sitting  up 
in  his  blankets.  His  face  was  swollen 
and  discolored,  and  he  was  talking 
excitedly  to  Shivers. 

"You  mustn't  let  Dolly  get  the  fe- 
ver," he  said;  "she's  so  little.  Nor 
Tom — promise  me  you  won't  let  Tom." 
He  leaned  over  and  looked  into  the 
dog's  pleading  eyes.  Shivers  whined 
and  thrust  his  muzzle  into  his  master's 
palm.  "  She  couldn't  help  loving  him," 
Langfield  continued  defensively.  "  You 
know  she  couldn't  yourself !  "  He  fell 
back  on  the  pillow  and  tossed  rest- 
lessly for  a  moment.  "  It'll  be  cool  up 
there  under  the  snow,"  he  began  again, 
"and  I  won't  be  heavy  to  pack.  And 
say — "  He  sat  up,  pulling  the  dog 
close  to  him,  "maybe  she'll  forget — 
that  my  hair  was — red." 

The  men  were  very  tender  to  Lang- 
field after  that,  and  Shivers  seldom 
left  his  bedside. 

When,  some  weeks  later,  he  became 
convalescent,  he  seemed  smaller  and 
slighter  than  ever,  and  his  hair  shone 
more  vividly  red  against  the  pinched, 
white  face.  They  carried  him  out  into 
the  sunshine,  but  his  eyes  wandered 
regretfully  up  to  the  snow. 

In  a  month  he  was  at  the  post  again, 
doing  the  work  of  two  men,  with 
scarcely  the  strength  of  one. 

He  came  down  the  mountain  one 
night  an  hour  behind  time.  The  trail 
was  slushy,  and  the  early  gray  twi- 
light lent  a  soft  indistinctness  every- 
where. Suddenly  he  paused  and  stood 
looking  intently  at  a  line  of  fresh 
tracks  in  the  path.  His  first  thought 
was  of  Shivers.  He  always  met  him, 
but  seldom  so  far  from  the  camp. 
Lighting  a  match,  the  only  one  he  had, 
he  bent  closer.  The  prints  were  too 
clean  cut  for  a  dog  ;  the  opposites  al- 
most overlapped  each  other,  and  Shiv- 
ers was  broad-chested.  Cautiously  the 
man  crept  on,  peering  about  for  an- 
other mark  he  knew.  It  was  there — 
a  slight  depression  in  the  mud,  like  the  j 
fringe  of  a  feather.  Only  the  edge  of 
a  shaggy  tail  made  that.  He  stood 
up  and  looked  around  him.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  death,  but  he  had  a  de- 
cided preference  regarding  its  me- 
dium, and  a  she-wolf  hunting  for  a 
family  dinner  was  hardly  to  his  liking. 

The  camp  was  three  miles  away,  and 
the  underbrush  made  a  cross-cut  im- 
possible ;  besides  the  snow  still  lay  in 
the  ravines.  There  was  one  thing  to 
be  done,  and,  drawing  his  hat  securely 
down,  he  started  forward,  then  paused 
again,  with  his  head  raised  to  listen. 

From  somewhere  there  came  a  faint 
cry,  weak  and  indistinct,  but  undeni- 
ably human. 

Langfield  made  a  trumpet  of  his 
hands.  "  Hel-lo  !  "  he  shouted,  and 
strained  his  ears  for  the  reply. 

Some  ten  feet  down  the  trail  a  gla- 
cier stream  had  gullied  out  the  bank. 
Its  icy,  slate-colored  waters  fell  al- 


most perpendicularly  over  the  rocks. 
Creeping  to  the  slippery  edge,  he 
peered  over  and  called  again.  A  faint 
voice  answed. 

A  steep,  shelving  path  was  just  vis- 
ible, and  he  clambered  down  to  it, 
scratched  and  torn  by  the  brambles  at 
every  step.  A  little  farther  on  a  roll 
of  blankets  impeded  his  way,  and  he 
knew  that  somewhere  in  the  ravine  be- 
low he  would  find  a  prospector. 

The  man  proved  to  be  a  big  fellow, 
but  the  light  was  too  dim  to  see  his 
face.  The  force  of  his  fall  had  wedged 
one  leg  between  the  crevices  of  rock, 
and  it  took  Langfield's  entire  strength 
to  extricate  him.  He  pressed  his  can- 
teen to  the  stranger's  lips,  and  rubbed 
him  vigorously,  but  it  was  half  an 
hour  before  he  could  get  him  up  the 
path.  All  the  while,  in  his  over- 
wrought fancy,  he  heard  the  cry  of  the 
mother  wolf  for  food,  and  once  he  was 
sure  that  a  pair  of  luminous  eyes  were 
watching  them  from  the  dusk. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  the  man  at  last, 
"I  can't  make  it ! "  and  he  sank  limply 
on  the  bank. 

Langfield  took  hold  of  his  coat  and 
rolled  it  into  a  pillow,  then  started  be- 
low again.  In  the  outfit  there  would 
be  matches,  and  blankets  enough  for 
the  night. 

Just  as  he  reached  them  a  long, 
whining  howl  broke  the  stillness.  An- 
other followed,  and  another.  They 
were  tracking  along  the  trail. 

To  the  man,  straining  every  sinew 
under  his  heavy  load,  it  meant  but  one 
thing.  Mechanically  he  held  to  his 
burden  and  stumbled  on.  His  head 
swam  dizzily,  and  the  brush  about  him 
seemed  to  swarm  with  uncertain 
shapes.  With  a  superhuman  effort  he 
hoisted  the  blankets  over  the  last  little 
ledge  of  rock  and  drew  himself  up  be- 
hind him. 

The  sick  man  lay  where  he  had  left 
him,  but  creeping  toward  him  on  the 
bank  was  a  lithe,  gray  shadow.  It  was 
less  than  a  dozen  feet  away.  Langfield 
drew  his  revolver,  then,  by  the  sudden 
spit  of  fire,  he  saw  what  he  had  done. 

"Shivers!"  he  cried.  There  was 
a  glad  whine  of  recognition,  as  the  dog 
tried  to  drag  himself  toward  him. 
Langfield  was  kneeling  beside  him  in 
a  moment.  "Shivers,  old  friend,"  he 
said,  and  somewhere  on  his  "journey 
to  the  dog  star,"  Shivers  heard.  His 
stump  of  a  tail  wagged  an  answer,  and 
in  his  glazing  eyes  there  was  a  look  of 
perfect  trust. 

The  night  wore  on.  Slowly  the  gray 
skirts  of  dawn  swept  across  the 
eastern  sky. 

Langfield  still  sat  with  the  dog  in  his 
arms.  The  prospector  could  not  see 
his  face,  but  the  slight  drooping  shoul- 
ders seemed  familiar.  The  pain  was 
growing  unbearable,  and  he  groaned. 

Langfield  started.  "YTes,  yes,"  he 
answered  absently,  "I'd  forgotten." 

He  put  the  dog  gently  from  him  and 
stood  up.  The  morning  light  was 
flooding  everything  and  it  fell  upon  the 
two  men  as  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes.  Langfield  drew  in  his 
breath  with  sudden  sharpness.  The 
other  muttered  an  oath  and  leaned 
weakly  back  against  the  bank. 

"Tom  Perry!"  ejaculated  Lang- 
field, taking  a  step  toward  him. 
"You!" 

The  man  nodded. 

The  lines  on  Langfield's  face  were 
tense  and  drawn,  and  he  steadied  him- 
self with  an  effort.  "Well,"  he  said  at 
last,  "it's  three  miles  to  the  camp,  and 
we'd  better  be  moving." 

There  were  a  few  drops  in  his  can- 
teen. He  offered  them  to  his  com- 
panion, converted  himself  into  a  prop 
for  the  wounded  side,  and  the  slow, 
painful  journey  down  the  trail  began. 

Neither  of  them  talked  much.  The 
mist  hung  midway  on  the  mountain, 
and,  when  they  emerged  from  it,  the 
company's  quarters  lay  on  the  ledge 
below.    Already  the  camp  was  astir. 

The  two  men  upon  the  path  paused 
exhausted.  Langfield  eased  the  sick 
man  down  and  threw  himself  beside  J 
him.  He  had  not  eaten  since  the  day 
before,  and  was  weak  and  giddy.  The 
solitude  was  oppressive.  Blue-faced 
glaciers  smiled  mockingly  out  of  the 
ravines,  a  raven  croaked  from  the  al- 
ders, and  the  memory  of  Dolly  seemed 
hovering  in  the  light.    For  the  first 


time  Perry's  helplessness  tempted  him. 
Why  should  this  man  have  everything 
which  he  had  been  denied  ?  He  felt 
again  the  dumb,  pleading  eyes  of  Shiv- 
ers. Shivers  had  loved  him  ;  he  had 
never  known  that  his  master  was 
plain  and  red-headed,  and  Shivers — 
was  dead. 

Langfield  mechanically  slipped  his 
hands  to  the  sheath  in  his  belt,  stole 
a  sideways  glance  at  his  companion 
and  saw  that  his  eyes  were  closed.  He 
drew  out  the  knife  and  held  it  behind 
him.  His  breath  came  in  short,  con- 
vulsive gasps. 

Just  then  Perry  gave  a  stifled  moan. 
The  sound  brought  Langfield  to  his 
senses.  What  was  this  he  had  intended 
to  do?  A  fit  of  trembling  seized  him. 
He  rose  to  his  feet,  though  he  reeled 
as  he  did  so.  There  was  a  swift  move- 
ment of  his  right  arm,  and  something 
glanced  in  the  light  and  fell  far  below 
them  in  the  brush. 

"No  one  needs  me,"  he  thought, 
"  and  Tom—" 

"Come,"  he  said  aloud,  "we  must 
get  you  down  for — your  wife's  sake." 

The  man  did  not  reply  at  first. 
When  he  did  his  voice  was  a  trifle 
husky. 

"  I  have  none,"  he  said 

Langfield  stared  at  him.  Why — 
Dolly— "  he  blurted  out.  "She—"  He 
began  and  stopped  again,  but  Perry 
understood. 

"No-o,"  he  replied  with  an  effort, 
" she  didn't  want  me."  He  turned  his 
head  and  looked  unseeingly  across  the 
valley.  "There  was  some  one  else," 
he  said. 

"Some  one  else  ?  "  Langfield  stupidly 
repeated. 

Yes,"  answered  the  other,  "  and  it 
seems  the  fool  couldn't  understand  !  " 
There  was  a  moment's  silence.  "She's 
waiting  till  the  company's  ordered 
back,"  he  added,  with  a  whimsical 
smile. 

Langfield  drew  his  hand  across  his 
forehead.  The  snow,  high  up  on  the 
mountain,  seemed  a  swimming  sea  of 
white  ;  the  little  stream  beside  them 
roared  like  a  cataract  in  bis  ears. 

Perry  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  fell 
back  in  a  spasm  of  pain. 

"She  loves — my  God,  man!"  he 
cried  vehemently,  "are  you  an  idiot? 
She  loves  you  !  — The  Ladies'  World. 


The  Old-Time  Spelling  Bee. 

The  fact  that  a  spelling  bee  is  to 
form  a  part  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment need  not  be  indicated  upon  the 
programme,  it  being  a  part  of  the  fun 
to  catch  people  unawares.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  guests  the  choice  of  a 
teacher  and  two  leaders  is  effected  by 
ballot.  The  two  leaders  then  stand  out 
at  the  end  of  the  room  opposite  each 
other,  and  each  chooses  alternately  one 
of  the  company  at  a  time  to  represent 
his  side  until  all  have  taken  their  places 
in  two  lines.  The  teacher,  who  is  sup- 
plied with  a  book,  then  gives  out  a 
word  to  the  person  at  the  end  of  the 
line  at  her  right.  If  the  word  is  cor- 
rectly spelled  the  next  word  is  given 
out  to  the  person  at  the  end  of  the  op- 
posite side  at  her  left.  If  this  person 
fails  to  spell  this  word  correctly,  she 
must  immediately  leave  the  line,  and 
the  same  word  is  put  to  number  two  on 
the  opposite  side.  If  the  word  is  cor- 
rectly spelled  she  is  privileged  to  choose 
one  person  from  the  opposite  line  to 
step  over  to  the  foot  of  her  own  line. 
Another  word  is  then  given  to  the  op- 
posite opponent,  and  so  on  down  the 
lines. 

It  often  happens  that  two  equally 
proficient  spellers  are  pitted  against 
each  other  for  some  time,  when  the 
contest  becomes  very  exciting.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  lest  the  contest  become 
wearisome,  to  limit  the  time  for  the  last 
participant.  If  at  the  end  of  six 
minutes  the  winner  has  not  failed  on 
any  word  given,  he  or  she  becomes  di- 
rector of  the  revel  that  follows,  and 
must  be  implicitly  obeyed  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  The  first  duty  is  to 
announce  a  recess.  Having  been  pre- 
viously instructed,  he  or  she  leads  the 
way  to  an  adjoining  room  where,  upon 
a  table  in  a  pile,  lie  boxes  of  various 
shapes  and  kinds,  neatly  tied,  which  are 
distributed  among  the  young  women, 
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after  which  it  is  announced  that  each 
box  contains  a  small  school  luncheon, 
and  that  a  young  man  accompanies 
each.  She  then  proceeds  to  distribute 
the  young  men  as  she  has  the  boxes. 
Each  young  woman  then  shares  her 
luncheon  with  her  partner.  Should  the 
box  contain  an  apple,  a  sandwich  and  a 
cake,  these  must  be  halved.  After  re- 
cess follow  games  or  music  or  recita- 
tions, as  the  winner  of  the  contest  wills. 


Sight  or  Hearing. 

Which  would  you  rather  be — deaf  or 
blind  ?  Here  is  a  subject  for  debate  by 
clubs  or  by  the  widespread  debating 
societies  known  as  "breakfast  tables." 

It  seems  to  us  curious  that  there 
should  be  any  doubt  concerning  the 
question  propounded.  But  investiga- 
tion shows  that  such  doubt  does  exist. 

Many  a  man  will  tell  you  that  he 
would  rather  be  blind  and  hear  what  is 
said  around  him  than  lose  his  hearing 
and  continue  to  see.  Presumably  the 
choice  would  be  depend  on  the  mental 
makeup  of  the  person  choosing.  The 
man  accustomed  to  look  inside  of 
his  own  mind  for  resources  and  for  in- 
terest would,  we  should  say,  not  find 
deafness  a  hopeless  curse.  The  deaf 
man  with  sight  can  read  and  compel  the 
greatest  mind  of  every  age  to  talk  to 
him.  He  can  concentrate  his  thoughts  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  for  there  is 
none  of  the  world's  distracting  racket 
to  divert  him. 

The  blind  man  is  shut  out  from  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and,  greatest  loss  of 
all,  he  is  unable  to  study  the  wonders  of 
the  universe  as  spread  out  in  the 
heavens  at  night.  He  finds  himself 
limited  to  his  own  thoughts  and  to  the 
idle  talk  of  those  around  him. 

Is  there  not  in  the  marvels  of  one 
sunset  more  inspiration  than  in  all  the 
talk  of  a  hundred  men  ? 

Is  there  not  in  the  study  of  a  young 
child's  face  more  to  be  learned  than  in 
much  empty  conversation  ? 

The  greatest  curse  of  deafness  is  that 
it  shuts  us  out  from  the  wonderful  in- 
spiration of  music.  But  we  consider 
this  loss  more  easily  borne  than  inability 
to  improve  the  mind  with  study  of  the 
visible  universe. 

Talk  this  subject  over  with  your 
friends.  You  will  find  it  better  worth 
discussing  than  the  chances  of  rain  or 
shine,  or  other  of  life's  trivialities.^ 

The  power  of  the  human  mind  is 
shown  most  vividly  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  great  men  whose  genius  has 
surmounted  the  horrible  affliction  of 
deafness  or  blindness. 

Homer  was  blind,  Beethoven  was 
stone  deaf.  Milton  was  blind  when  he 
wrote  "Paradise  Lost."  What  could 
physical  sight  have  added  to  his  marvel- 
ous mental  vision  ?  Of  himself  he  says, 
"Wisdom  at  one  entrance,  quite  shut 
out."  But  the  affliction  which  would 
utterly  destroy  mediocrity  adds  fire  and 
purpose  to  Milton's  genius  : 

So  much  the  rather,  thou  celestial  light, 

shine  inward, 
And  the  mind,  through  all  its  powers. 

irradiate. 

There  plant  eyes  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

All  history  of  pathos  since  the  world 
began  fails  to  match  the  story  of  Bee- 
thoven's affliction.  One  of  the  three 
greatest  beings  born  on  earth,  he  was 
fated  never  to  bear  except  within  his 
brain,  and  through  his  inward  sense  of 
harmony,  the  greatest  works  of  his 
genius. 

For  earth's  greatest  picture  of 
pathos,  study  this  scene  :  Beethoven's 
genius  had  culminated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  two  greatest  works.  A 
magnificent  ovation  was  prepared 
for  the  master  who  has  given  such  hap- 
piness to  the  mind.  A  vast  assemblage 
was  gathered  together.  Beethoven, 
the  deaf  genius,  was  to  conduct.  The 
moving  baton  in  his  hands  does  not 
guide  the  musicians.  His  noble  fore- 
head is  wrinkled  deeply,  his  gaze 
fixed  on  the  leading  violinist  before  him. 
The  "leader"  hears  not  a  sound 
of  his  own  marvelous  music,  and  he 
"leads"  by  watching  the  bowing  of 
the  violinist  who  interprets  his  work. 
Applause  shakes  the  building.  The 
thousands  of  spectators  stand  in  their 
seats,  waving  their  arms,  shouting, 


cheering.  Not  a  sound  is  heard  by  the 
author  of  all  the  excitement.  He  looks 
straight  ahead,  unconscious  that  frantic 
admiration  has  drowned  the  sound  of 
the  music.  A  woman  advances,  turns 
Beethoven  gently  round,  that  his  eyes 
may  behold  the  tribute  of  admiration 
to  his  genius.  He  beholds  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  tears,  called  forth 
by  sympathy  for  his  affliction. 

Let  that  scene  move  your  sympathy, 
but  let  it  also  save  you  from  possible 
affliction. 

One  piece  of  carelessness  made  Bee- 
thoven deaf  and  filled  his  life  with  sor- 
row. After  violent  exercise  he  sat  with 
his  ear  near  an  open  window.  Cold  and 
inflammation  resulted,  and  he  was  soon 
hopelessly  deaf. 

Bear  in  mind  that  similar  danger 
threatens  all  of  us  at  all  times  under 
similar  conditions. 

You  may  see  some  foolish  young  man 
racing  to  catch  his  ferryboat.  He 
catches  it  and  stands  in  a  cold  wind 
on  the  front  deck.  His  coat  collar 
is  turned  up  and  he  thinks  he  is  safe 
from  cold.  But  his  ears  are  wide  open, 
and  the  icy  draft  strikes  full  upon  the 
delicate  membrane  of  the  drum.  He 
thinks  he  is  safe  from  cold  in  his  ears 
as  from  cold  in  his  hair.    He  is  foolish. 

We  ask  you  to  remember  that  after 
hard  exercise  your  weakest  spot  is  the 
inside  of  your  ear.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  get  fresh  air.  But  if  you  are  warm 
from  running  or  from  sitting  in  a  hot 
office  keep  your  hands  over  your  ears 
for  a  few  minutes.  Let  yourself  cool  off 
before  exposing  the  ear  passages  to 
sudden  cold. — New  York  Journal. 


walking  delegate  who  never  issued  or- 
ders for  a  strike  arbitrarily. 

Eleventh. — Do  not  take  any  quack 
advice  about  the  eye,  but  so  long  as  it 
does  its  work  with  ease  and  comfort  let 
it  alone.  It  is  all  right.  Be  temperate 
in  its  use,  as  in  everything,  and  all  will 
be  well.  

There's  Many  a  Slip. 

A  letter,  bless  me,  what  a  beauty, 

I  know  it  is  full  of  love, 
I'll  open  it  up  in  my  sanctum 

Lest  I  should  let  out  the  dove. 
There's  an  odor  of  Kate  about  it — 

I  can  guess  just  what's  inside, 
Each  word  I  am  certain's  more  precious 

Than  the  gold  on  royal  bride. 

I'll  kiss  it  once  more  as  a  foretaste, 

Of  the  bon  bon  writ  within, 
I  know  there's  a  feast  of  sweet  phrases, 

Then  here  goes,  let  me  begin. 
Hello  !    What's  this  ?  here's  a  grand 
heading 

And  nice  lithographic  frill — 
"  Dear  Sir,  we  take  the  liberty 

To  enclose  your  tailor's  bill." 

—William  Lyle,  in  Journalist. 


Melancholy. 

All  things  are  touched  with  melancholy, 
Born  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 

To  feel  her  fair,  ethereal  wings 
Weighed    down    with   vile,  degraded 
dust. 

Even  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 

Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust, 
Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May 

Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 
Oh,  give  her,  then,  her  tribute  just, 

Her  sighs  and  tears  and  musings  holy  ! 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 

That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely  ; 
There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 

But  has  its  chord  in  Melancholy. 

—Thomas  Hood. 


The  Care  of  the  Eyes. 

An  authority  on  the  care  of  the  eyes 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  this  day  of 
reckless  misuse  of  the  eyesight  the 
rules  laid  down  must  consist  chiefly  of 
warnings  regarding  things  to  be 
avoided.  His  advice  in  the  main  is  as 
follows: 

First. — Do  not  use  the  eyes  in  poor 
light,  or  too  far  from  a  good  light. 

Second. — Do  not  have  the  body  in 
the  way  of  the  light,  nor  the  light  di- 
rectly in  front.  One  is  almost  as  bad 
as  the  other.  The  light  should  fall 
without  interruption  from  one  side. 

Third. — Do  not  use  the  eyes  much 
when  recovering  from  illness,  or  when 
very  tired. 

Fourth. — Do  not  use  the  eyes  until 
they  become  watery,  or  show  signs  of 
indistinctness  of  vision. 

Fifth. — Do  not  work  with  head  bent 
over.  This  tends  to  gorge  the  vessels 
of  the  eyes  with  blood  and  to  produce 
congestion. 

Sixth. — Do  not  read  lying  flat  on  the 
back  or  reclining,  unless  the  book  is 
supported  in  the  same  relative  angle 
and  position  as  when  erect.  This  is  so 
difficult  to  do  that  it  is  better  not  to  at- 
tempt it. 

Seventh.— Do  not  go  a  single  day 
without  glasses  after  you  should  put 
them  on.  Glasses  may  not  be  becoming, 
but  they  become  necessary  for  all 
that. 

Eighth. — Do  not  burn  your  candle  at 
both  ends.  Do  not  study  or  work  both 
early  and  late. 

Ninth. — Do  not  ignore  the  close  con- 
nection of  the  eyes  with  the  general 
health.  "He  who  considereth  the  eye 
as  a  little  kingdom  set  off  by  itself,  with 
separate  laws  and  administration,  will 
make  a  great  mistake." 

Tenth. — Do  not  ignore  even  the  slight- 
est hint  from  the  eye  that  everything  is 
not  right  with  it.    Nature  is  the  only 


Pleasantries. 

Willie:  "  Pa,  this  paper  says:  'Beef 
makes  brawn  and  fish  makes  brains.' 
Why  do  fish  make  brains  ? "  Pa: 
"  Probably  because  they  travel  in 
schools;  now  run  away  and  play." 

"Now,  Johnny,"  said  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  "  you  may  tell  us  what 
a  prophetis."  "  Why,"  replied  Johnny, 
"it's  a  fellow  that's  always  lookin'  for 
a  chance  to  say  '  I  told  you  so.'  " 

Caller:  "And  are  your  papa  and 
mama  going  to  take  you  to  Europe 
with  them  when  they  go  ?  "  Tommy: 
"  Yes'm."  Caller:  "And  aren't  you 
afraid?"  Tommy:  "No'm.  I  ain't 
afraid  o'  nothin'.  I've  been  vaccinated." 

Stylish  lady  visitor  to  small  boy,  while 
waiting  for  hostess  to  come  down: 
"What  is  the  matter  with  Fido,  that 
you  are  watching  him  so  closely?" 
Small  Boy:  "Mamma  said  that  your 
hat  was  enough  to  make  a  dog  laugh, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  him  do  it." 

"This,"  said  the  proud  young  wife  as 
she  passed  the  plate  to  her  trusting 
husband,  "is  White  Mountain  cake." 
The  deluded  man  made  several  at- 
tempts to  bite  it.  "What  do  you 
think  of  it,  dear  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Well," 
he  said  with  a  feeble  smile,  "  it  is  very 
realistic." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Milk  Toast. — Toast  as  many  slices  of 
bread  as  are  required;  butter  carefully, 
and  stand  in  the  oven  to  keep  hot. 
Take  two  tablespoonfuls  flour  and  two 
of  butter  and  stir  them  in  a  saucepan 
until  the  flour  is  cooked  ;  add  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  half  a  pint  of  hot  milk,  grad- 
ually stirring  all  the  time.  Let  it  boil 
up  and  pour  over  the  toasted  bread. 

Broiled  Herring.— Cut  off  the  head 
and  tail  of  the  fish,  and  split  it.  Loosen 
the  skin  near  the  neck  with  a  knife,  and 
holding  it  firmly  between  the  knife  and 
finger,  pull  it  off.  Split  the  fish  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  remove  the  backbone  ; 
then  soak  the  pieces  for  half  a  minute 
in  water  that  is  nearly  at  the  boiling 
point.  Drain  this  off  and  broil  the 
pieces  over  a  glowing  fire. 

Meat  Cakes. — Mince  fine  any  kind  of 
cold  meat,  add  a  quarter  of  its  weight 
in  breadcrumbs,  a  few  drops  of  essence 
of  anchovy,  little  parsley,  pepper,  salt 
and  egg  to  bind  and  moisten  the  whole  ; 
flour  the  hands,  roll  meat  into  little 
balls  size  of  a  marble,  then  flatten  them 
with  back  of  a  spoon,  dip  in  egg  and 
then  in  fine  breadcrumbs,  fry  in  butter 
until  delicate  brown ;  garnish  with 
boiled  Italian  paste. 

Jellied  Chicken. — Cover  a  small 
chicken  with  water,  and  boil  until  the 
meat  slips  from  the  bones  and  the  water 
is  reduced  to  half  a  pint.  Pick  out  the 
meat  in  good-sized  pieces,  removing  all 
fat  and  bones.  Skim  the  fat  from  the 
liquor  and  add  peppei  and  salt  to  taste, 
with  one-half  an  ounce  of  gelatine. 


When  this  dissolves  pour  over  the  mt 
The  liquor  should  be  seasoned  highly,  as 
the  chicken  absorbs  much  of  the  flavor. 
Put  the  mixture  in  cool  place  in  deep 
bowls  to  form. 

Potato  Salad.  —  Ingredients:  Six 
medium-sized  potatoes,  one  onion,  one- 
fourth  of  a  cupful  of  vinegar,  half  a  cup- 
ful of  salad  oil,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  white  pepper.  Wash  the  potatoes 
and  boil  them  without  peeling.  As 
soon  as  they  are  done  drain  off  the  wa- 
ter, and  peel  them.  When  they  are 
cold  cut  them  into  thin  slices,  and  mix 
with  the  onion,  which  should  be  chopped 
fine.  Pour  the  seasoning  over  potatoes 
and  mix  well.  Mayonnaise  may  be  used 
for  the  dressing,  instead  of  the  oil  and 
vinegar  and  gives  the  salad  a  delicate 
flavor. 

Cauliflower,  Parisian  Style.  — 
Boil  a  good-sized  cauliflower  until  ten- 
der, chop  it  coarsely  and  press  it  hard 
in  a  mould  or  bowl,  so  that  it  will  keep 
its  form  when  turned  out ;  put  the 
shape  thus  made  upon  a  dish  that  will 
stand  the  heat  and  pour  over  it  a  to- 
mato sauce.  Make  this  by  cooking  to- 
gether a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
flour  in  a  saucepan  and  pouring  upon 
them  a  pint  a  strained  tomato  juice,  in 
which  half  an  onion  has  been  stewed  ; 
stir  until  smooth  and  thicken  still  more 
by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cracker  dust ;  salt  to  taste, 
turn  the  sauce  over  the  moulded  cauli- 
flower ;  set  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is 
cooked. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Grass  stains  may  be  removed  by  dip- 
ping them  in  molasses,  and  then  wash- 
ing this  out  with  clear  water. 

Try  removing  tar  from  either  the 
hands  or  the  clothing  by  rubbing  well 
with  lard,  and  then  thoroughly  washing 
with  soap  and  water. 

Never  wash  the  face  in  cold  water 
immediately  after  exercising  in  the  sun, 
or  while  you  are  very  warm.  If  you 
wish  to  wash  it  before  it  cools,  use 
warm  water. 

It  is  said  by  a  hair  specialist  that  a 
lotion  made  of  four  ounces  of  bay  rum 
and  one  ounce  of  lump  sulphur,  broken 
into  small  pieces  (not  powdered),  is  ex- 
cellent to  keep  the  hair  from  growing 
gray. 

When  an  insect  gets  into  the  ear 
don't  try  to  dig  it  out,  as  you  will  only 
push  it  in  deeper.  Put  a  drop  or  two 
of  sweet  oil  into  the  ear  ;  this  will  kill 
the  insect,  which  may  be  removed  by  a 
stream  of  warm  water  from  a  syringe. 

One  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
many  uses  can  be  made  of  tissue  paper, 
an  article  that  abounds  in  most  house- 
holds, as  the  shops  employ  it  extensively 
in  packing  delicate  goods.  Probably 
few  people  have  tested  its  merit  as  a 
pencil  mark  eraser,  yet  it  serves  the 
purpose  admirably,  and  on  paper  of 
some  textures  often  acts  more  satis- 
factorily than  the  rubber  eraser.  For 
cleaning  and  polishing  glass  of  any  de- 
scription, from  the  fine  lens  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles  to  the  common  window  glass, 
tissue  paper  is  unexcelled.  Bought 
fresh  and  new  in  packages  of  a  hun- 
dred sheets  of  white  and  colored  it 
costs  little,  yet  gives  an  added  dainti- 
ness in  many  ways.  It  brightenes 
bureau  drawers,  it  makes  a  pretty 
wrapping  for  the  small  package  that 
one  often  finds  it  necessary  to  carry,  it 
adds  far  more  to  the  effect  of  a  present 
than  ordinary  paper,  stuffed  in  waists 
and  sleeves  it  prevents  wrinkling  and 
crushing  when  packed.  Silk  and  lace 
that  need  pressing  are  protected  by 
tissue  paper,  and  wrinkled  veils  pressed 
under  it  emerge  with  renewed  fresh- 
ness. If  one  cannot  get  an  iron,  a  gas 
globe  or  lamp  shade  (not  the  chimney) 
is  generally  within  reach,  and  on  its 
surface  one  may  smooth  veils  and  rib- 
bons with  tissue  paper  between.  Chil- 
dren can  fine  a  fund  of  amusement  in 
tissue  paper,  cutting  little  dolls,  hold- 
ing hands  in  "ring  around  a  rosy" 
fashion,  or  making  flowers  or  fashion- 
ing dainty  dresses  for  dolls.  Still  an- 
other use  is  to  fold  the  tissue  paper 
many  times  and  tuck  it  under  waist  or 
coat  as  a  chest  or  shoulder  protector  in 
cold  weather. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJXT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Spredy  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Sal-put,  Ke.t  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
tnc  plane  of  all  liniments  inr  mild  or  severe  actios. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Illemisbes  from  Horse* 
S?£  S&HfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drucuists,  or 
gent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WIlXiIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  (X 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Cattle  Feeding  in  Arizona. 

By  J.  S.  Dat,  Buckeye,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Arizona  Agricultural  Association. 

Feeding  cattle  in  the  Salt  River  val- 
ley has  become  during  the  least  fourteen 
years  one  of  the  leading  industries,  and 
is  therefore  worthy  of  our  consideration 
at  this  time.  We  are  very  favorably 
situated  in  this  valley  in  respect  to 
grazing  cattle  on  alfalfa  pasture.  What 
the  particular  difference  between  this 
valley  and  the  various  other  places  is  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  some  States  it  is  unsafe  and 
practically  impossible  to  pasture  cattle 
on  alfalfa.  There  is  very  little  senti- 
ment in  the  business  of  feeding  cattle, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  final  result 
to  the  animal  is  death  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes fat  enough  and  the  owner  can 
find  a  buyer  who  is  willing  to  pay  a  sat- 
isfactory price.  Therefore,  it  is  from 
a  purely  commercial  point  of  view  that 
we  must  consider  the  subject,  or  how  to 
make  the  most  money  in  the  shortest 
length  of  time  in  the  business  of  feed- 
ing cattle. 

A  Good  Start. — The  first  essential 
is,  if  possible,  to  secure  animals  of  good 
quality  and  breeding.  The  difference  in 
weight  between  animals  of  a  given  age 
that  are  raised  upon  the  alfalfa  of  the 
valley  and  those  brought  in  from  the 
range  is  very  great;  first,  because  they 
are  uniformly  of  better  quality,  and, 
secondly,  because  they  have  plenty  to 
eat.  Grade  steers  at  fourteen  months 
old  weigh  900  pounds,  which  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  average  3-year-old 
steer  from  the  range.  The  above  weight 
can  be  increased  by  the  judicious  selec- 
tion of  either  of  the  beef-producing 
breeds,  such  as  the  Shorthorn,  the 
Hereford  or  the  Polled  Angus. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  no  breed 
just  as  good  as  the  Durham  or  Short- 
horn as  a  beef-producing  animal,  if  he 
is  given  abundance  of  feed  and  does  not 
have  to  travel  far  to  get  it. 

Feeders  are  realizing  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  production  increases  with 
each  month  of  the  age  of  the  animal. 
The  first  500  or  600  pounds  on  a  calf 
costs  very  little.  At  six  months  a  calf 
can  be  made  to  weigh  400  pounds ;  at 
twelve  about  700  pounds,  and  will  gain 
about  sixty  pounds  each  month  until  he 
is  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old.  From 
that  time  on  the  gain  will  be  propor- 
tionately less  with  each  succeeding 
morith  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  keep 
them  longer,  because  the  buyers  are  al- 
ways willing  to  take  all  the  natives 
they  can  get,  and  very  few  calves  that 
are  born  in  the  Salt  River  valley  are 
left  to  eat  alfalfa  after  they  are  two 
years  old.  If  any  of  them  escape  that 
long  they  are  generally  selected  for 
Christmas  beef.  The  majority  of  cattle 
that  are  fed  in  the  valley  are  brought 
in  from  the  adjoining  range  and  arrive 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year;  but  most 
of  them  come  about  May  or  June,  and 
are  placed  on  pasture  after  the  first 
crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  cut. 

Change  to  Alfalfa. — The  transition 
from  the  mountains  to  the  valley  is  very  i 
great.  In  the  mountains  they  were  ac- 
customed to  the  native  grasses,  an 
abundance  of  shade  and  pure  water,  for 
which  is  substituted  in  the  majority  of 
cases  an  alfalfa  feed  with  little  or  no 
shade  and  a  stagnant  pool  of  water. 
Notwithstanding  this,  after  they  be- 


come accustomed  to  the  taste  of  alfalfa, 
they  gradually  increase  in  weight.  I 
consider  the  great  essential  to  the 
profitable  feeding  of  cattle  to  be  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  and 
plenty  of  shade.  It  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable to  have  a  well  and  pump  the 
water  in  all  pastures  where  cattle  are 
fed,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  fence 
the  tanks  and  keep  the  cattle  out  of 
the  water  and  pipe  it  to  a  trough. 

The  cattle  are  generally  in  a  healthy 
condition  when  they  reach  the  valley 
and  the  loss  from  disease  is  very  little; 
but  after  they  have  acquired  a  taste 
for  alfalfa  there  is  danger  of  bloat  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

I  think  it  well  to  state  that  the  prop- 
erties which  cause  bloat  are  contained 
in  alfalfa  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  time 
it  first  makes  its  appearance  until  it  is 
put  into  a  stack  or  pressed  into  a  bale. 
The  degrees  differ,  but  the  properties 
are  the  same. 

The  surest  preventive  is  to  never  let 
the  animal  get  hungry.  It  depends  in 
a  large  measure  how  fast  they  eat  the 
alfalfa  whether  it  bloats  them  or  not. 
The  loss  is  generally  experienced  when 
cattle  are  moved  from  one  field  to 
another  or  when  they  break  through  a 
fence  onto  a  fresh  piece.  It  is  best  to 
remove  them  to  a  fresh  field  before  they 
become  tired  of  the  old  one.  Move  them 
after  they  have  had  their  morning's 
meal  and  are  about  to  lie  down.  By 
that  time  the  dew,  if  there  is  any,  will 
be  off,  and  the  cattle  will  eat  slowly  and 
will  gradually  become  accustomed  to 
the  new  field,  and  ordinarily  the  danger 
from  bloat  will  be  avoided.  But,  if  the 
animal  should  unfortunately  eat  too 
fast  and  become  uncomfortably  full,  the 
only  sure  remedy  is  the  quick  applica- 
tion of  the  knife  on  the  left  side  in  a  line 
with  and  about  4  inches  in  front  of  the 
hip  bone.  This  remedy  applies  to  range 
cattle,  but  is  not  necessary  for  cattle 
that  are  gentle  or  can  be  handled;  but 
by  getting  them  in  such  position  that 
the  front  feet  are  considerably  higher 
than  the  hind  ones,  relief  will  soon  be 
obtained  and  the  animal  will  recover. 

Autumn  Feed. — There  is  very  little 
choice  of  feed  during  the  summer 
months.  Alfalfa  is  about  all  there  is, 
but  as  autumn  approaches  sorghum  is 
added  to  the  bill  of  fare  in  some  locali- 
ties. Sorghum  and  alfalfa  together 
make  an  ideal  ration  for  cattle.  It  is  a 
peculiar  fact  that,  where  allowed  to  do 
so,  they  will  invariably  feed  on  the  al- 
falfa during  the  day  and  the  sorghum 
at  night.  Where  sorghum  can  not  be 
obtained,  it  is  advisable  to  commence 
feeding  hay  not  later  than  October. 
Hay  at  $3.50  or  $4  per  ton  can  be  fed 
profitably  to  steers,  if  said  steers  can 
be  sold  at  4  cents  per  pound.  Volun- 
teer, so  called,  or  young  grain,  can  be 
profitably  fed  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  but  in  no  case  should  the  cat- 
tle be  shipped  direct  from  the  green 
feed.  Hay  should  be  fed  for  some  time 
before  shipment  is  made. 

Profits. — The  average  price  of  pas- 
ture for  cattle  is  $1  per  month,  at 
which  price  the  man  who  sells  the 
pasture  and  the  man  who  owns  the  cat- 
tle can  both  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  cows 
brought  to  the  valley,  and  the  question 
of  feeding  them  at  a  profit  is  rather 
problematical.  If  a  man  has  his  own 
ranch  and  is  in  no  particular  hurry  to 
dispose  of  them  at  any  given  time,  but 
is  willing  to  keep  them  long  enough  to 
increase  in  numbers,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  young  stock  born  on  the  ranch 
will  sell  for  enough  to  help  out  the  old 
cow.    There  are  some  cows  that  can  be 


Yom  Caj\  Sa^ve  Your  Horse 

from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of 
|  Lameness  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  application  of  that  old  reli- 
  —  able  and  well  known  remedv — 


KENDALLS 
JPAV1N  ClREf 


A  Lame  Horse 

is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  is  better  not  to 
have  a  lame  horse. 

Turtle's  Elixir 

cures  permanently  all  forms  of  lameness,  curbs, 
splints,  sprains,  thrush,  &c.  Equally  good  for 
internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneumonia,  dis- 
temper. &c.   Guaranteed  to  cure. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

Turtle's  Family  Elixir 

Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book,  "Vet- 
erinary Experience"  FREE. 
Tutt  ii-'n  Elixir  Co.,  88  Boverly  St.,  Boston.  Mas*. 
48?  O'l'arrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  (  al. 
Rtwaraof  ao-called  Klixira — sobs  peonlne  hut  Tntlle'a. 

Avoid  ail  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  If  any. 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
every  man  who  has  ever  used  it.  Here 
Is  a  sample  of  what  thousands  say  for  it, 

CURED  FIVE  BONE  SPAVINS. 

MontroM,  Colo.,  July  1 1,  1899. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Deaf  Sir.:— Msae)  send  ms 
On*  of  your  "Tresuas  on  the  Horae."    Your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cura  l»  lha  neat  In  all  lbs  wrrM.  I  have  cured  ( 
five  bone  apavinaon  my  horses  snd  would  Dotbs  with.  ' 
out  It  lor  anything.    Vouratruly,   (J.  W.  KOBUCK. 


KENBAliV„ 
|SBMN  CURE, 


Write  at  once  and  address 
DR..  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  FeUls.  Vt. 


bought  in  the  spring  at  the  ordinary 
prices  and  pastured  from  four  to  six 
months  and  be  sold  to  the  local  butchers 
at  a  profit. 

Black  Leg. — It  necessarily  follows 
that  if  a  feeder  buys  a  mixed  bunch  of 
range  cattle  he  will  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  calves  born  on  the  ranch.  They 
will  grow  fast,  get  fat  and  be  very  sus- 
ceptible to  black  leg,  which  fatal  dis- 
ease can  be  guarded  against  or  pre- 
vented by  timely  vaccination. 

The  disease  is  not  communicated  from 
one  animal  to  another;  but  if  a  black  leg 
carcass  be  skinned  and  the  blood  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  soil,  the  germs  may 
live  in  the  soil  for  years,  and  any  vege- 
tation that  should  grow  thereon  is  li- 
able to  convey  the  disease  to  other 
animals.  The  best  way  to  dispose  of  an 
animal  that  has  died  with  black  leg  is  to 
burn  it  up  completely  or  bury  it  not  less 
than  6  feet  deep. 

Local  Conditions. — The  business  of 
feeding  cattle  in  my  part  of  the  valley 
is  paradisaical.  More  money  could  be 
made  if  it  was  not  such  a  good  place  to 
pasture  cattle  on  alfalfa.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  with  plenty 
of  water,  a  sufficient  amount  of  alfalfa 
can  be  grown  to  pasture  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle,  and  the  tendency  is  to  get 
more  cattle  at  that  time  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  carry  through  the  winter.  It  is 
so  very  much  easier  to  turn  a  bunch  of 
cattle  in  a  big  field  of  alfalfa  and  then 
ride  under  a  cottonwood  tree  and  watch 
them  eat,  than  it  is  to  pitch  hay  on  a 
wagon;  but  if  it  was  as  unsafe  to  pas- 
ture alfalfa  in  this  valley  as  in  some 
other  places,  more  hay  would  be  put  in 
the  stack,  and  more  money  would  be 
made,  because  as  winter  approaches 
alfalfa  makes  slower  growth,  and  gen- 
erally quite  a  number  of  men  find  they 
have  too  many  half-fat  cattle  on  their 
pastures  and  not  enough  hay  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  This  makes 
them  anxious  to  sell,  which  is  the  buy- 
ers' opportunity.  They  canvass  the 
whole  valley  and  post  themselves  on  the 
situation,  and  are  unable  for  several 
months  to  get  all  the  cattle  they  want 
at  a  low  price,  from  men  who  will,  for 
various  reasons,  sell  with  little  or  no 
profit  to  themselves;  but  the  men  who 
have  made  provision  to  hold  and  feed 
their  cattle  through  the  winter  receive 
a  price  that  is  remunerative  and  satis- 
factory for  the  time  and  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business  of  feeding  cattle 
in  the  Salt  River  valley. 

Feeding  Wheat  Flour  to  Horses. 

To  tiie  Editor: — Your  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  in  com- 
munication to  your  issue  of  the  18th 
inst.,  mentions  wheat  as  a  feed  for 
horses.  We  have  been  feeding  wheat 
flour  to  work  horses  and  driving  stock 
for  some  four  years  and  find  it  the  cheap- 
est and  best  horse  food.  We  feed  it 
with  chopped  hay.  The  hay  is  first 
slightly  dampened  in  a  large  trough, 
then  the  wheat  spread  on  top  of  the 
hay  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed 
with  a  large  scoop  shovel.  The  wheat 
is  ground  flour  fine  and,  being  glutinous, 
sticks  to  the  hay,  every  piece  of  hay 
carrying  its  proportion  of  wheat  flour. 
The  grain  must  be  ground  extremely 
fine,  for  all  coarse  particles  will  be 
shaken  from  the  feed,  drop  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  manger  and  be  lost. 

We  find  wheat  to  be  cheaper  than 
barley,  pound  for  pound,  as,  no  matter 


how  fine  barley  may  be  ground,  much 
of  it  will  not  adhere,  but  be  lost  in  the 
manger. 

Another  advantage  is  that  we  are 
able  to  thresh  closer,  as  cracked  wheat 
ii  as  valuable  as  whole  wheat  for  feed, 
and  we  can  blow  out  all  small  grains 
and  find  a  home  use  for  them,  raising 
the  grade  of  the  wheat  that  is  for 
market. 

We  also  feed  chopped  hay  and  ground 
wheat  to  milk  cows,  making  this  sloppy, 
and  to  fattening  hogs,  and  find  it  in 
every  way  superior  to  any  feed  we  have 
yet  tried. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  feed 
wheat  alone  to  any  animal  except  a 
hog,  as  the  grain  is  too  concentrated  a 
food.  It  must  be  mixed  with  hay  or 
straw.  Thomas  D.  Carneal. 

J.  West  Martin  Ranch,  Livermore. 


\  SI. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 
Lucas  County,  /' 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and 
Staie  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Arm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLAKS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   In  my 
presence,  this  8th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
|SeaTI  A.W.GLEASON, 
I  — , —  >  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  U.S.  Separator 

NOT  ONLY 

RECEIVED 
GOLD  MEDAL 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD 

at  the 

Pan-American  Exposition 
Buffalo,  1901  . 

but  its  work  there  In  the 
Model  Dairy 

EXCELLED  EVERYTHING 


Those  who  want  the  Best 
Should  buy  the  U.  S. 

"The  Kind  That  Gets 
.  All  the  Cream." 


vt. farm  machine  co.,bfalows  faus,vt 


DON'T  MAKE  THE 

same  mistake  twice.  Buy  The  PAGE  this  time. 
PAUK  »()\  K.N  HTIBII  r  KM  Ml).,  A  II  It  I A  >,  at  HJH. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of- 

Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1828. 


February  1,  1902. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.STKIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  F-  H  Burke, 
826  Market  St.,  8. 1*. 

O.  A.  STOW  ► ,  Stockton.  Cal  Importer  and 
breeder  of  Red  Poll  d  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Polaud-Chlna  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

PKTEK  SAXJS  &  SUM,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  ULIOIC,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale 


JERSEYS— The  beBt  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  Bale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

POL  »Nn-CHINA* — 5  first,  3  second,  3  sweep- 
stake prizes  State  Fa  Ir  1U01.  S.  P.  .Linugren  &  sons, 
Kingsbury.  Fresno  Co  ,  uai. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  19(10,  free.  Agents  Bclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  eta. 

FOR  B  HEEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm.  Pleasant  Grove,  Gal. 


MEAT  MEAL. — Best  quality,  lowest  or1c».  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa.  Cal. 

BROaZK  TURKEY^.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


CH AS.  C.PKKKi NS,  Sacramento, Cal., breeds  the 
fineBt  pedigreed  Berkshlres.  Youug  stock  tor  sale. 

P.  H.  MUK.FHV.Perk  ns,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal    Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

GHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLKY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 


1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Iocubatoi 
and  Brooder. 

Send  /or  Catalogue 

Publishers  of  the 
•Pacific  Coast 
Poulierers'  Hand 
Book  and  Guide." 
Price  40c 


French  Draught  Stallions 

FOR  SALE. 

IITTpn  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
I1UUU.  lao;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson  Oinard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2419. 

MAPOTTTC  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
1UAA.LJU13.  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Caesar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $76  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Field  and 
Hog 
Fei.ce. 


WIRE 


Goods. 

Netting, 

Fencing. 


Catalogue  on  Application. 

W  st  Coast  Wire  &  iron  Works, 

17- 19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


S8K       R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 


POWDER       «•  STRINGS. 

We  manufacture  both  Powder  and  String  Vaccine,  and  extensive  field 
experience  has  proven  that  OUT  Strings  are  the  Strongest 

on  the  market. 

Where  there  are  only  a  few  head  to  be  vaccinated,  strings  are 
convenient  to  use ;  but  where  a  large  number  are  to  be  vaccinated, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  powdered  vaccine,  used  with  our 
regular  outfit,  as  being  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  the 
immunity  conferred  thereby  is  more  permanent. 

But,  whether  you  use  Powder  or  String  Vaccine,  INSIST  ON 

KNOWING  THAT  IT  IS  FRESH,    vaccine  does 

deteriorate  with  age  and  should  be  stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which 
it  should  not  be  used.    This  date  should  be  within  six  months  from  date  of 

manufacture.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  stamped  or 
that  is  stamped  more  than  six  months  ahead  of 
the  date  of  your  purchase. 

OUR  VACCINES  ARE  FRESH.  Every  package  is 
stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which  it  should  be  returned  for  exchange 
for  fresh  vaccine. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hith- 
erto used  foreign  and  other  vaccines,  and  we  can 

refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  revaccinated  and  stopped  losses 
with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle    1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


SEND    F~OR    OUR    IN  EVA/    BOOKLET  ON 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY." 

Full  of  valuable  information.     FREE  in  answer  to  a  postal. 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  EAHCH.  SAW  AWSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Hull  Cal»es  from  Ureat  Producing;  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  lew  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  add  Inn  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MARZKN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORT  HORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young   Stock    for   Sal*.  LOVELOCK..  INEUADrt. 


Oranges  require  8  to  1  o  per  cent,  of 

Actual  Potash. 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges 
is  an  established  fact.  We  have 
some  interesting  pamphlets  on 
orange  growing,  which  we  send 
free  to  all  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILbON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  , 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SHORT  LINE 


-PROM  THE- 


EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 

FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 

Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
fMn  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  k  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  o 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


£.  0.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SWBDBN, 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


iSiFresno  Scraper. 


3K-4-B  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  29,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July 

Wednesday   79  @79X        79  @793f 

Thursday   78«$<&794  78?4@79« 

Friday   78*®794  78=K@79X 

Saturday   79«@78  794@77« 

Monday   77   @78X  76?»@78»* 

Tuesday   774@78  774@7?X 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   45%@464  39','340X 

Thursday   44fc@45X  S9!J@39X 

Friday   44«<au5M  394®39« 

Saturday   45<4®44  39fc@39 

Monday   39J»(«  n  t      35  - a  39x 

Tuesday     4U   @42%  36%&37% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dee. 

Ihursday   1  08^@1  08!*      1  09M@1  09 

Friday   1  08«@1  08X      1  094@1  00H 

Saturday   1  085i@l  094   @  

Monday   1  08«@1  08H      1  10  @  

Tuesday   1  08J4@1  06*   @  

Wednesday   1  09«®1  10   @  

WHEAT. 
The  wheat  market  in  this  center  has 
ruled  rather  quiet  most  of  the  week  under 
review,  holders  in  most  cases  contending 
for  better  prices  than  have  been  obtain- 
able. Ships  loading  with  wheat  are  not 
being  cleared  very  rapidly  or  promptly, 
and  while  this  is  not  proof  conclusive  that 
exporters  are  short  of  supplies,  it  war- 
rants the  inference,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  recent  free  chartering  of  vessels 
in  order  to  effect  a  corner  for  the  time 
being  in  ocean  carriers,  that  shippers  are 
just  now  better  supplied  with  vessels  than 
they  are  with  grain.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent about  two  dozen  ships  in  the  char- 
tered fleet  in  port,  loading  or  awaiting 
cargo,  and  to  load  these  ships  about 
50,000  tons  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  in 
other  grain  or  merchandise  will  be  re- 
quired. Wheat  will  have  to  be  depended 
on  mainly  for  cargo,  as  there  is  little  else 
available  at  this  date.  Some  barley  may 
be  taken,  but  neither  the  quantity  of  this 
cereal  offering  nor  the  foreign  demand  for 
same  warrants  believing  that  very  much 
wheat  will  be  displacod  by  barley  in  the 
loading  of  the  fleet  now  in  harbor,  or  of 
the  ships  headed  this  way.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  enough  to  carry  about  250,000 
tons  wheat,  while  the  ocean  tonnage  in 
sight  a  year  ago  was  good  for  only  150,000 
tons.  No  spot  charters  have  yet  been 
effected  here  this  year  under  £1  8s  9d  for 
iron  ships,  usual  European  voyage,  but 
the  freight  market  is  weak  and  indica- 
tions are  that  lower  figures  will  soon  be  in 
force,  which  should  correspondingly  im- 
prove wheat  values. 

California  Milling   1  10  @1  124 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  074®1  10 

Oregon  Valley   1  074®  1  10 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  074@1  124 

Washington  Club   1  05  ®1  074 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  CO  @1  05 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

LIT.  quotations   6s3d®6s4d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   374  @38Xs       28*®  s 

Local  market   98X@1  ui'i     1  074@1  10 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.08J@1.10. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.09@1.10. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  'Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  @  1  May,  1902,  $1.09jj@1.10. 

FLOUR. 

The  outward  movement  of  flour  has  not 
been  so  active  as  preceeding  week,  nor 
was  it  to  have  been  expected.  The  ship- 
ment by  sea  of  over  110,000  barrels  in  six 
working  days,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
18,000  barrels  per  day,  had  never  before 
been  effected  in  the  history  of  this  port, 
and  that  it  will  be  very  often  repeated  or 
exceeded  in  the  near  future  is  not  likely. 
Spot  supplies  are  of  fair  volume,  and  more 
than  enough  to  accommodate  the  exist- 
ing local  demand  at  full  current  rates. 
Quotable  values  remain  as  last  noted. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35@8  05 


Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  85@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  40 

BARLEY. 
No  radical  changes  have  been  effected 
in  quotable  values  for  barley  since  date  of 
last  review,  but  the  market  could  not  be 
termed  favorable  to  the  buying  interest, 
especially  for  feed  descriptions,  which 
have  been  commanding  relatively  better 
prices  than  brewing  or  export  barley, 
stocks  of  low  grade  the  past  season  having 
been  unusually  light.  Sales  of  feed  barley 
were  made  up  to  87ic,  which  was  as  much 
as  the  majority  of  shippers  would  pay  for 
export  stock.  In  the  speculative  market 
there  was  a  little  more  fluctuation  than 
for  some  time  past,  with  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  Call  Board  market  unfavor- 
able to  the  buying  or  bear  interest.  Mar- 
ket closed  firm,  with  offerings  light. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   86;<@  88* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   85  @  874 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   874®  924 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @1  05 

Chevalier,  poor  to  ralr   85  @  90 

OATS. 

The  market  is  quiet,  the  comparatively 
stiff  prices  ruling  lately  having  checked 
the  demand.  There  are  no  heavy  offer- 
ings, however,  from  either  first  or  second 
hands.  Most  of  the  oats  which  have  been 
lately  landed  here  are  being  held  by  mill- 
ers and  dealers  against  future  needs*.  Oats 
cannot  be  laid  down  here  from  Northern 
or  Eastern  points  at  loss  than  current  ask- 
ing rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  3?4@1  424 

White,  good  to  choice   1  324@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  224<ai  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

Milling   1  85  @1  424 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  124@1  30 

Red   1  224®1  40 

CORN. 

Prices  for  all  varieties  of  this  cereal  are 
being  maintained  at  much  the  same  fig- 
ures as  last  quoted,  with  market  particu- 
larly firm  for  choice  yellow,  offerings  of 
the  same  being-  materially  lighter  at  pres- 
ent than  of  white  corn.  There  is  nothing 
to  warrant  anticipating  for  some  months 
to  come  much  easier  figures  than  are  now 
current. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  eo 

RYE. 

Demand  is  not  brisk,  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  special  selling  pressure,  values  are 
being  fairly  well  maintained  at  last  quoted 
advance. 

Good  to  choice   85   @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Most  of  the  local  millers  claim  to  be 
amply  supplied  for  the  time  being,  so  there 
is  little  or  no  competition  in  bidding  and 
market  lacks  firmness. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Owing  to  some  improvement  in  the  out- 
look for  coming  crop  in  this  State,  and 
the  Eastern  market  being  rather  quiet 
and  lacking  in  firmness,  there  has  qeen  an 
easier  feeling  here.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, however,  to  make  free  purchases  at 
any  marked  reductions  from  recent  ask- 
ing figures.  To  find  prompt  custom  on 
offerings  from  first  hands,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  shade  prices  to  some  extent 
in  favor  of  buyers.  Offerings  are  not  par- 
ticularly heavy,  and  it  is  the  exception 
where  disposition  is  shown  to  crowd  stock 
to  sale. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  ft s   3  50   @4  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   8  00  (83  25 

Lady  Washington   2  80  @3  10 

Pinks   1  90  @2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  60 

Reds   2  50  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  50  @4  60 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @8  65 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  is  not  much  doing  in  dried  peas 
of  any  variety.  While  not  quotably 
lower,  free  sales  could  not  be  effected  at 
current  quotations.  As  for  some  time 
past,  stocks  of  Green  are  heavier  than  of 
Niles,  and  in  consequence  values  for  latter 
are  being  best  maintained. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  @l  80 

WOOL. 

The  market  is  quiet,  and  must  remain 
so  until  new  clip  begins  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, which  will  be  in  about  six 
weeks.  There  is  very  little  grease  wool 
now  offering  from  first  hands,  and  prac- 
tically none  which  can  be  termed  desir- 
able. Values  at  this  date  are  largely 
nominal,  owing  to  the  inactivity  prevail- 
ing. The  prospects  for  a  firm  market  for 
coming  clip  continue  good. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos...   7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 


Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  U  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  ®10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   64®  84 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   74®  9 

HOPS. 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  growers  are  light, 
but  values  are  without  quotable  improve- 
ment. Some  late  transfers  have  been 
effected  at  11c,  this  appearing  to  be  the 
limit  with  wholesale  operators,  and  only 
for  choice  will  they  pay  this  figure. 
Higher  quotations  are  based  on  asking 
prices  or  on  values  realized  in  a  jobbing 
way. 

Good  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  @12 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
As  considerable  hay  has  been  lately 
shipped  out  of  the  State,  mainly  to  points 
in  Nevada,  the  market  is  presenting  a 
healthy  tone,  current  values  being  as  a 
rule  well  maintained.  It  does  not  now 
look  as  though  any  noteworthy  weaknoss 
would  be  developed  in  this  market,  unless 
it  be  late  in  the  season.  Most  of  the  hay 
in  the  districts  adjacent  to  San  Francisco 
Bay  is  in  second  hands.  Straw  is  com- 
manding steady  rates,  with  offerings 
rather  light. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  >n  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00@13  00 

Tame  Oat   8  50®  11  50 

Wild  Oat   8  03@10  50 

Barley   8  00®  9  50 

Alfalfa   9  00*10  00 

Clover   0  50®  9  00 

Compressed   10  00®  14  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   424®  55 


MILLSTUFFS. 
Prices  for  all  kinds  of  mill  offal  remainod 
quotably  about  the  same  as  noted  in  last 
issue,  with  arrivals  and  offerings  of  quite 
moderate  volume  and  the  demand  fair. 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  were  both 
steadily  held,  with  supplies  light. 

Bran,  ft  ton   18  00®19  00 

Middlings   21  00®22  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    18  50®  19  50 

Barley,  Rolled    19  00@19  50 

Cornmeal    32  00®  33  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  53@32  00 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  now  in  light  stock, 
especially  Yellow.  Prices  for  both  varie- 
ties remain  quotably  as  last  noted.  Al- 
falfa is  not  receiving  much  attention,  the 
season  thus  far  not  having  been  favorable 
for  extensive  seeding.  In  Bird  Seed  the 
movement  is  light  at  quotably  unchanged 
values. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  25®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  25®  8  75 

Flax   2  40®  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow  1   3  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  85®  3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3M@  34 

Rape   lfc®  2* 

Hemp   3-*@  34 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet  and  is 
not  noteworthy  for  firmness,  but  dealers 
in  most  instances  are  asking  unchanged 
figures.  The  prices  quoted  for  Calcutta 
futures  show  but  slight  advance  over  the 
cost  of  laying  down.  If  the  grain  crop 
should  prove  light,  however,  bags  may 
sell  for  less  than  cost.  Some  movement 
in  Wool  Sacks  is  looked  for  at  an  early 
day,  on  account  of  Spring  clip ;  supplies 
are  of  fair  volume,  with  prices  steady. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. ..  6  @  6X 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   64@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  — ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  34  fts  82  ®33 

Fleece  Twine   84@— 

Gunnies   — @ — 

Bean  Bags   54®  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  &H,  6,  64 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  74 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  tendency  of  the  market  for  Hides 
and  Pelts  has  been  to  easier  figures, 
largely  owing  to  most  of  the  present  offer- 
ings showing  rather  poor  average  condi- 
tion. Tallow  is  in  good  request,  with 
market  firm  at  the  quotations. 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  lightly  stocked  and  de- 
sirable qualities  are  being  as  a  rule  rather 
firmly  held,  but  demand  is  slow  at  full 
current  rates.  Unless  prospects  for  com- 
ing crop  soon  show  material  improve- 
ment, there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  weak- 
ening experienced  in  values. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   64®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  44®  5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  lft  frames  11  ®124 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  not  much  coming  forward 


from  any  quarter  and  spot  stocks  are  of 
small  proportions.  Market  is  firm  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ¥  B>  26  ®28 

Darli  24  ®2& 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  has  developed  no  spe- 
cial changes  since  last  review,  values  rul- 
ing fairly  steady,  with  offerings  of  fair 
volume.  Mutton  sold  at  much  the  same 
figures  as  last  quoted,  but  the  market 
could  not  bo  termed  firm.  Veal  did  not 
arrive  freely  and  sold  to  fair  advantage. 
Choice  Lamb  was  not  plentiful.  Hogs 
were  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  market  East,  the  tendency 
was  to  slightly  lower  values. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  ft          7  ®  74 

Beet,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @  64 

Mutton— ewes,  7@74c;  wethers   74®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   5X@  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5H®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   h\*a,  bit 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   6  ® 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6\®  7 

Veal,  small,  ft  ft   8  @  94 

Veal,  large,  V  ft   8  ®  84 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb  11  @— 

POULTRY. 

For  other  than  choice  young  stock  the 
market  has  been  unfavorable  to  sellers 
most  of  the  curront  week.  There  were 
tolerably  free  arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry, 
which  operated  against  the  advantageous 
sale  of  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings  of 
the  home  product.  Most  of  the  poultry 
now  comiDg  forward  from  the  interior  is 
under  choice.  Turkeys  were  not  in  heavy 
receipt,  but  there  were  enough  to  keep 
the  market  rather  favorable  to  buyers, 
the  demand  being  light.  Current  values 
for  Pigeons  were  well  maintained,  with 
market  especially  firm  for  choice  young, 
latter  being  in  light  receipt. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice                     16  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ft  lb                  14  @  15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ft  lb              13  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen                4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old                                     4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              4  53  ®5  50 

Fryers                                              4  00  ®5  00 

Broilers,  large                                  4  00  it, 5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                 8  03  ®4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen                           5  00  ®5  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen                      6  00  m7  00 

Geese,  ft  pair                                  1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair                                2  00  ®2  26 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen                      1  SO  mi  75 

Pigeons,  young                                   2  50  ®2  75 

BUTTER. 
Demand  was  fair  for  fresh,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  trade  being  at  present 
on  held  or  cold  storage  stock.  Medium 
grades  of  fresh  sold  to  relatively  better 
advantage  than  select  creamery,  the 
latter  being  in  better  supply  as  compared 
with  the  demand  than  was  choice  butter 
for  which  no  special  premium  was  exacted 
on  account  of  brand.  Cold  storage  sup- 
plies are  now  of  rather  slim  volume,  which 
accounts  for  the  increased  local  demand 
for  fresh  product. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   25  @— 

Creamery,  fiists   23  @24 

Creamery,  seconds   20  ®21 

Dairy,  select   22  ®23 

Dairy,  firsts   19  620 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @ — 

Mixed  store   18  ®14 

Creamery  In  tubs   IB  ®21 

Pickled  Roll,  ft  lb   —  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  ®— 

CHEESE. 
There  is  not  much  strictly  choice  new 
cheese,  and  in  a  limited  way  such  stock  Is 
selling  above  quotable  rates.  Old  cheese 
and  common  qualities  of  new  are  being 
offered  rather  freely,  with  market  for 
same  inclining  in  favor  of  buyers.  Young 
Americas  are  quite  plentiful  and  ordinary 
qualities  are  offering  at  relatively  lower 
figures  than  flats. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   114®  12 

California,  good  to  choice   104®114 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @104 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   11  ®12 

EGGS. 

Declines  in  values  have  not  been  so  pro- 
nounced as  -for  several  weeks  preceding, 
and  it  is  believed  that  prices  have  now 
about  touched  bottom  for  the  time  being. 
At  or  near  existing  rates  there  is  apt  to 
be  sufficient  shipping  demand  during  the 
next  thirty  or  sixty  days  to  absorb  the 
surplus.  As  soon  as  packing  has  to  be 
resorted  to,  prices  will  go  lower.  Some 
Eastern  cold  storage  eggs  were  lately 
shipped  back  to  points  where  they  had 
been  packed,  for  lack  of  a  market  here. 
There  are  still  some  odds  and  ends  of  last 
season's  pack  hanging  on  the  market. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  19  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   18  019 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @— 

Cold  Storage   — @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Market  was  very  lightly  stocked  with 
fresh  vegetables  of  most  kinds,  Peas  be- 
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ing  about  the  only  noteworthy  exception, 
and  of  this  variety  there  were  not  many 
offering  which  could  be  termed  strictly 
choice.  Prices  for  choice  to  select  quali- 
ties were  naturally  at  a  high  range.  The 
Onion  market  is  firmer  for  choice|to  select 
stock,  there  being  no  heavy  offerings  of 
desirable  qualities.  Some  of  the  Onions 
coming  from  Oregon  are  showing  the 
effects  of  frost. 

Beans,  String,  $  lb   10  @   15  | 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100  lbs...     50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   40  @  50 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  *  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,^  B>   20  @  25 

Garlic,  *  ft   ltf®  2% 

Mushrooms,     ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental  1  75  @2  25 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   5  @  8 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,     ft. .    20  @  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  ^  ft   — @  — 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   7  00  @10  00 

Summer  Squash,  "#  box   1  50  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   1  50  @2  25 

POTATOES. 
Despite  rather  limited  demand  on  local 
account,  and  scarcely  any  movement  out- 
ward, the  potato  market  is  ruling  more 
unfavorable  to  buyers  than  at  any  pre- 
vious date  this  season.  Present  supplies 
are  mostly  in  second  hands,  having  been 
bought  at  comparatively  high  prices, 
while  cost  of  carrying  and  shrinkage  is 
making  them  daily  more  expensive  to 
holders,  so  that  only  by  having  prices 
move  upward  can  owners  come  out  ahead 
or  avoid  loss.  Sweets  were  in  reduced  re- 
ceipt and  higher. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  100  fts   1  40  @1  75 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  $  cental..  1  15  @1  35 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  25  @1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  30  ®1  70 

River  Reds   1  30  @1  50 

Sweets,  Merced,     cental   1  40  @1  50 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  Apples 
on  market  and  no  other  fresh  deciduous 
fruit  of  any  sort  quotable  at  present. 
Apples  of  high  grade,  such  as  fancy  Spitz- 
enberg,  Greenings  or  Pippins,  were  in  fair 
request  at  tolerably  stiff  figures,  quotable 
rates  remaining  without  change.  Ordi- 
nary qualities  were  not  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  although  not  in  heavy  stock, 
had  to  go  at  comparatively  easy  rates  in 
most  instances  to  secure  prompt  custom. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tierbox   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  V501b  box.       50®  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  not  exhibited  very  much  activ- 
ity the  current  week,  but  has  presented  in 
the  main  fully  as  healthy  condition  as 
previously  noted.  Peaches  and  Pears  re- 
ceived the  most  attention,  and  market  for 
both  is  strong  at  the  quotations.  Stocks 
of  Pears  are  now  of  light  proportions,  es- 
pecially of  desirable  qualities,  having  been 
greatly  reduced  through  recent  purchases 
for  New  York  and  Europe.  Jobbers  who 
have  any  choice  Pears  now  in  store  are 
disposed  to  ask  higher  figures  rather  than 
let  go  at  current  rates.  The  tolerably 
free  buying  of  Peaches  during  the  past 
week  or  two  has  resulted  in  concentrating 
the  bulk  of  stocks  in  few  and  strong 
hands.  While  not  quotably  higher,  all 
desirable  qualities  of  Peaches  are  being 
very  firmly  held,  with  every  probability 
that  any  changes  in  values  during  the 
balance  of  the  season  will  be  to  stiffer 
rather  than  to  easier  prices.  Apples  are 
ruling  steady,  with  not  much  inquiry  at 
the  moment,  but  stocks  too  slim  to  admit 
of  any  extensive  operations.  Apricots 
now  on  hand  are  mostly  choice  or  else 
very  ordinary,  medium  or  fair  to  good 
qualities  being  practically  closed  out. 
The  Prune  market  is  fairly  firm  at  quot- 
ably unchanged  values,  with  not  many  of 
last  year's  crop  now  offering  and  no  dispo- 
sition to  crowd  stocks  to  sale.  There  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  old  Prunes  still 
to  be  placed  in  consuming  channels,  but 
they  are  being  steadily  held  on  the  3@3Jc 
basis  for  the  4  sizes,  or  Jc  under  current 
rates  for  new. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   — @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  V  ft- ■   9  @  9K 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy....:   8  ®  sy, 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6tf@  7W 

Nectarines,  *ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy..   8  ®  9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6K@  7!4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  ohoice  to  fancy   6%®  8J4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5yJ®  6tf 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5V4® 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3X@3Hc;  50-80s,  4%@4\c; 

60-70s,  4@4Mc;  70-80s,3H@3J£c;  80-90s,  3«c®— ; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots   — @— 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  4*6 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6H 


Pears,  prime  halves   5  ©54 

Plums,  unpitted,  ^  ft   114®  214 

RAISINS. 
Aside  from  some  400  cars  tied  up  in  liti- 
gation between  the  Association  and  the 
packers,  there  are  few  raisins  left.  Market 
is  decidedly  firm,  but  it  is  not  quotable  in 
a  wholesale  way,  owing  to  very  limited 
offerings.  Jobbers  are  asking  on  loose 
Muscatels  an  advance  of  £c  per  lb.  on  rates 
lately  current,  and  for  Seeded  Raisins 
prices  in  some  instances  have  been  marked 
up  fully  lc  per  lb.  A  few  bleached  Sul- 
tanas are  offering  in  carload  lots  within 
range  of  7@8£c  for  prime  to  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  has  not  shown  much  ac- 
tivity the  current  week,  frosty  weather  in 
connection  with  a  good  many  frosted 
oranges  having  an  unfavorable  effect. 
Sound  oranges  were  in  fair  request,  with 
market  for  same  moderately  firm  at  the 
quotations.  High  grade  Navels  were  in 
lightest  stock  and  tended  most  in  favor  of 
the  selling  interest.  Lemons  were  in  more 
than  ample  supply  for  the  demand,  the 
inquiry  being  rather  light,  and  only  for 
best  qualities  did  the  market  display  any 
firmness.  Limes  were  marked  up,  with 
stocks  small  and  in  few  hands. 

Oranges-Navels,  $  box   1  25®2  50 

Seedlings,  $  box   50@1  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  ^  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  #  box   1  25@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   6  00@6  50 

NUTS. 

Stocks  of  Almonds  and  inquiry  for  same 
are  both  of  light  proportions,  prices  re- 
maining quotably  unchanged.  Walnuts 
are  still  obtainable  in  a  limited  way  in  car- 
load quantities,  but  there  is  no  disposition 
to  sell  at  less  than  full  current  rates.  Pea- 
nut market  is  showing  steadiness,  but 
trade  is  not  active. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  9  ft  10  ®12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  9  @  9V4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell....  7  @8 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  7K@  8!4 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. ...  6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4M®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5%@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Not  much  life  is  shown  in  the  wine 
market,  dealers  not  taking  kindly  to  the 
generally  stiff  prices  being  asked,  and  by 
holding  back  hope  to  be  able  to  buy  a  lit- 
tle later  on  at  easier  figures  than  they  are 
now  able  to  make  purchases  at.  Dry 
wines  of  1901  vintage  are  quotable  nomin- 
ally at  22@26c.  per  gallon  wholesale,  with 
some  growers  asking  more,  but  higher 
figures  than  above  noted  are  not  war- 
ranted as  wholesale  quotations,  and  if  sell- 
ing pressure  were  exerted,  the  shading  of 
quotations  in  favor  of  buyers  might  be 
necessary.   

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  it  sacks. 

217,004 

4  091,137 

3,807,920 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.226  314 

5,820,771 

4,127,796 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  26,217 

4,649,902 

2,725,545 

695,386 

472,686 

63,339 

74,700 

117,195 

K)0,0?2 

,  10,199 

556,984 

493,754 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  35,498 

939,132 

1,029,663 

1,293 

152,420 

135,487 

3,190 

93,316 

106,445 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  

41 

42,724 

22,423 

151 

7,114 

6,778 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H  sacks  443,608 

Wheat,  centals....  199, 458 

Barley,  centals   84 

Oats,  centals   30 

Corn,  centals   10 

Beans,  sacks   331 

Hay,  bales   3,923 

Wool,  pounds   22,610 

Hops,  pounds  

Honey,  cases   6 

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  2,787 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 


3,034,322 
5,339,113 
3,527,036 
2,150 
8,711 
19,479 
10,322 
545.331 
466,023 
5,509 
37,051 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,170,820 
3,887,4^6 
1,596.453 
47,156 
2,269 
9,748 
82,142 
233.621 
488,705 
1,642 
76,700 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Jan.  29.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8^c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9H@9i4c  ;  choice, 
9&@10c;  fancy,  10H®llc. 

California  Uried  Fruits.— Market  is  not  show- 
ing much  activity,  but  values  are  ruling  steady. 

Prunes,  3M@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  9V4@13c:  Moorpark,  10®14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7H®10c;  peeled,  14@l8c. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hoars  with 
K RAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  Nosmoke  bonne  Deeded.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  KKACBEH  &  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.; 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  14,  1902. 

691 ,229. — Telephone — Andriano  &  Herbstritt,  S.  F. 
691.244. — Pouring  Metal  into  Molds.— J.  V. 

Coleman,  S.  F. 
691.127.— Pencil  Sharpener— A.  T.  Fox,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

691,311.  — Life  Preserver— C.  Gore,  S.  F. 
691,146.— Level  and  Plumb— J.  V.  Janin,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

691,270.— Water  Bandage— C.  H.  Jones,  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

691,061.— Jack  Screw— G.  L.  &  S.  W.  M.  Kollock, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
691,277.— Postage  Stamp  Carrier— J.  H.  Lasse- 

rot.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
691,155.— Curtain  Holder— E.  Marsky,  San  Jose, 

Cal. 

691,163.— Pulverizer— W.  F.  McClellan,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

691,175.— Car  axle  Box— J.  L. 

land,  Cal. 
691,077.— Butt   Hinge— F.  W 

Banos,  Cal. 

691,013.— Menugraph—W.  H.  Smyth,  Berkpley,  Cal. 
691,015.— Harness  Saddle  — E.    A.  Spaulding, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


FVuit  and  Ornamental 
Shad©  Tr&&&. 

ORANGES,  OLIVES,  PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

SEEDS. 

Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Petithomme,  Oak- 
L.    Schafer,  Los 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  runuin 
and  most  economical  sepa 
rator  made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable 
Capacity  150  to 350 lbs  per' 
hour.    Prices  $60  to  8100. 
Hand  separator  circular 
and  illustrated  catalogue 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  nnd  Market  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  S01N1NTAG, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
AGENTS, 

624  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Have  FARMS,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  AND  STOCK 
RANCHES  AND  CITY  PROPERTY 

FOR    SALE    AND  EXCHANGE. 
Farms  to  Rent,  Loans  Negotiated,  kents  Col- 
lected and  Large  Trac's  Subdivided,  and  a 
General  Commission  Business  Done. 

Send  for  Our  Latest  Catalogue. 

HAT.  E  TRACT  SUBDIVISION.  Santa  Clara  Co. 

Tracts  from  10  acres  up,  in  price  from  $30  per  acre 

to  $100;  -2Vt  miles  from  Mt.  View,  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Also  highly  improved  farms  in  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Alameda  and  other  counties  on  easy  payments. 

Bovee,  Toy  &  Sonntag,  624  Market  St.,  S.  F„  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  ol 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


A 

Roofing 
That  Lasts 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing  will  out- 
last any  other  known  roofing. 

It's  better  than  tin  because  tin 
sweats  and  rusts  out— better  than 
iron  because  iron  draws  heat, 
expands,  contracts  and  eventually 
leaks;  better  than  shingles  because 
shingles  warp  and  curl  and  then 
leak;  better  than  slate  because  slate 
gets  brittle,  flakes  off  and  cracks. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing  is  made 
for  roofing  purposes  and  made 
right — it's  made  to  overcome  the 
faults  of  other  roofings  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  used  on  all  the  best  build- 
ings is  proof  that  it  is  the  best 
roofing. 

Send  for  booklet — address  Dept.  R. 
♦MMM— — —  ♦ 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  T BICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIKS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  gold,  rented  and  exchanged. 

EflMES    TRICYCLE  CO., 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    <Sz  CO., 
16  and  18  Dramm  St.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants. 


-DEALERS  IN- 


BBANS,  POTATOES,  OR AIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

324  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HERCULES 


Most  powerful,  cheapest  and  best   Clears  an  acre 
a  day.    Catalogue  free.    HERCULES  MFG.  CO 
Centerville,  la.   Dept.  S-U. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Poisoning  Coyotes. 

To  the  Editor: — Seeing  repeated 
complaints  about  coyotes  I  herewith 
give  a  remedy  which  you  will  kindly 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers 
who  are  thus  troubled. 

If  you  can  get  a  carcass  of  an  old 
horse,  cow,  hog,  or  in  fact  any  animal 
that  is  worth  less  than  a  few  coyotes, 
hitch  a  team  to  the  same  and  drag  over 
the  ground,  for,  say  a  mile  or  two,  over 
country  infested  by  the  coyotes.  This 
in  order  to  make  a  trail.  Then  take  a 
sharp-pointed  knife,  cut  slits  3  inches 
in  length  through  hide  and  into  flesh, 
insert  a  dose  of  crystallized  strychnine 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  and  press  the 
slit  together  so  that  poison  is  well  cov- 
ered, or  imbedded  rather,  in  the  tissues 
of  the  flesh.  You  can  in  this  way 
charge  the  carcass  wherever  flesh  for 
a  good  mouthful  can  be  found.  Last, 
but  not  least,  do  not  touch  your  bait 
with  your  hands,  as  the  coyote  will 
not  take  it  if  you  handle  it.  Use  a 
knife  blade  or  sharpened  piece  of  wood. 
Also  be  very  careful  not  to  sprinkle 
any  poison  on  the  surface  of  the  flesh, 
as  this  seems  to  taint  and  thej'  will  re- 
fuse to  touch  it. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  just  had  a 
whack  at  them.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
neighbor  killed  an  old,  good  for  noth- 
ing horse,  and  I  fixed  him  up.  We 
picked  up  eight  coyotes  one  morning 
and  five  another,  all  the  skins  of  which 
are  at  the  tannery  now.  I  found  two 
more  which  had  got  away  quite  a  dis- 
tance and  laid  for  several  days,  so  the 
skins  were  not  good.  Since  then  I  have 
not  heard  or  seen  any  more  of  them.  I 
will  guarantee  it  to  work  if  done  prop- 
erly. Fked  Baisch. 

Palisade,  Colo. 


What  a  Horticultural  Commissioner  Ob- 
serves. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the 
Tulare  County  Board  of  Horticulture, 
writes  as  follows : 

I  like  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  very 
much,  and  only  regret  that  every  fruit 
grower  in  this  county  does  not  take  it. 
I  find  that  those  who  do  take  it  and 
read  it  are  much  more  willing  to  take 
care  of  their  orchards  than  those  who 
do  not. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co.  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  dealing  direct  with  carriage 
buyers  and  eliminating  tbe  middleman  altogeiber. 
They  sell  to  the  customer  at  the  same  rate  they 
formerly  sold  to  dealers,  thereby  saving  him  the 
intermediate  profits,  and  in  addition  gives  him  a 
wider  range  of  selection.  Anyone  interested  in 
the  carriage  question  will  Qnd  it  to  his  advantage 
to  write  for  a  catalogue  and  study  its  prices.  The 
money  that  can  be  saved  in  this  way  is  consider- 
able, and  should  not  be  .  verlooked  when  a  pur- 
chase of  this  kind  is  contemplated.  Address  The 
Culum-us  Carriage  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 


ccat«.&wS!dl  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 

1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, t>  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  1 16OO  buys  nicely  improved  10  acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  frjm  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


F*OR  SALE. 

The  Best  Fruit  and  Dairy  Ranch  in 
Mendocino  County,  for  $10,000. 
Tools  and  Stock  with  It. 

Also,  15  Acres  Adjoining  Ukiah. 

AddressA.  O.  CARPENTER,  UKIAH,  CAL. 


DAIRY  FARMS  FOR  RENT. 

4000  acres  first-class  Alfalfa;  8  to  12  tons 
hay  per  acre  yearly.  Skimming  station 
on  place. 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE, 

KEAk NBY    PARK,   FRBSNO.  CAL. 


SNOW'S^  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOB  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Rupestris  Martin  Cuttings. 

First  Grade,  18  In.  long:,  810  per  lOOO. 
Second  Grade,  14  In.  long,  S  5  per  lOOO. 

SUGAR    PRUNE    Grafting  Wood 

at  2[c   per  foot. 
HAL  G.  OSBURN,    LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 

Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  bare  tbe  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  in  tbe  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities. 
SeDd  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  w.  REED.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BITTER  ALMONDS. 

Choice  Bitter  Almond  Seed  for  Sale,  to  Bad 
Peach,  Prane,  Plum  and  Almond. 

GOPHER  PROOF.    PRICE  Sc.  per  lb.,  f  o.  b. 
ADDRESS  W.  F.  PEARCE, 

BRENTWOOD,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO  ,  CAL. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry. 
One-year  old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport,  California. 


SOFT-SHELLED  ENGLISH  WALNUT 

TRbES  FOR  SALE. 
Also,  About  4000  Seedling  Orange  Trees  for  Nur- 
sery Stock,  well  rooted  and  some 
on  dormant  buds. 

All  to  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  as  party  is  going  out 
of  nursery  business.  Address  KASPEN  VOQT, 
Oakdale,  Cal. 


Commercial 
ORCHARD 


TREES. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  South  Spring  ft.,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


lent'cal!  r  I  13  I-H  I-H  W 
reen.        1  I\ 


Fruit 
O  rnam 
Bverg 
Shade 

and  FLOWERINO  5HRUBS. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  In  boxes. 
A  New  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravenstein, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W    A.  REINHOLDT,         PETALUUA,  CAL. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

iluir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax   Plum  and  Almond 
Trees.    All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BOGUE,     -     MARYS VI LLE,  CAL 


DO  ITS 
NOW.  g 

I  %    -       Send  right  away  for  m| 
NEW  CATALOGUE 

Just  ofT  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  s^en;  SB 
pages  and  high  art  covar. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  successful  citrus 
Tree  plaut'ng  than  any 
sin  liar  boolc. 

Describes  different  sorts; 
tells  wh^re  to  plant  and 
why;  shows  best  methods 
of  planiluK  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  t'UKK  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop 

SAN  DIMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dlmai,  California 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEWS  LATE, 
NICHOL'8  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'eJ, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS: 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONP ARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT,  BURBANK,  CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  »l  d  WIOKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUBNTS  FOR  C.  W.   REED'S  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEr-DS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Altalla,  Clover.  Bmme  dress.  Austra- 
lian Rye  Urals,  Garden  and  Howtr 
Seeds 

Ornamental  Trees.  Roses.  Fruit  Trees 
and  .'mall  Fruits.  French  Prune  on 
Myrnbolan  koo»,  Blenheim  and  Koyal 
*  prlcots  on  Peach  Koot. 

Muir  P. ache*. 

Almonds— I  X  L,  Nonparlel  and  Ne  Plus 
Mtra 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and 
He  Iflower. 
Pear— Bartlett. 
J-ugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

.Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illnitrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 

Grafted  Walnuts,    -  10c  per  foot 
OUR     Royal  Apricots,  4  to  6  ft. 

$12  50  "  100 

LEADERS^  Mulr  Peaches,  *  to  6  A.  $15  "  100 

Barileit  Pears,  4  to  6  ft.  $15  "  100 

NOW.     Apples,  4  to  6  A.    -   $i0  "  100 

\  Apples,  3  to  4  A.    -  $  7  "  100 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

FULLERTON.  CALIFORNIA. 


Ferry's  >9 
Seeds  make 
good  crops,  good 
crops  make  more  cus- 
tomers—so each  year  the 
crops  and  customers  have 
grown  greater.   That's  the 
secret  of  the  Ferry  fame. 
More  Ferry's  Seeds  sold 
and  sown  than  any  other 
kind.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
1 190;  Seed  Annual  Fit  EE. 
D.  M.  Ferry  Sc  Co. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


ROR  SALE. 

Choice  Rooted  LOGAN 
BERRY  Plants, 

FRESH  FROM  FIELD  NURSERY. 

Address  M.  J.  KERWIN,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 


pggaaccaS  LOGANBERRIES. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    «fc    T  o  \a/  n  e> 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  58-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Pranclaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  ~. Portland.  Or 


If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 


TRIUMPH  and 
ADMIRAL  DEWEY, 

The  Earliest  Yellow  Peaches. 


ELBERTA— SALWAYS, 

The  Famous  Midsummer  and  Standard  Late 
Peaches. 


A  Complete  Stock  of  Apples. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  STANDARD 
VARIETIES  OF 

PEACHES,  PLUMS  and  PEARS, 

OLIVES,  ORANGES,  LEMONS, 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Cov 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

-K^mS  LA*QtbT   SAFf 5T  Sr.  MOST  RELIABLE 

J5JILEMjv£$~  OREGON 

50,000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  sto.ks  ol  apple  pear, 
plum,  peacu  and  apricot  In  our 
Salem.  Oregon,  nurseries. 

Oranges  and  lemons  In  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona.  California 
Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  In  the 
world,  Buy  tbe  best  trees— our 
trees;  they  are  cheapest  In  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper. 


CALIFOKri'i  r fAtlQARTtRS 

5AtRfc/*tr,TO,  CALIF. 


7V\/\/V\/VVOTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED  HERE. 

Produced  $400  worth  of  fruit  on  >4  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  in  1901.  Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 

By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  100. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ.  CAL. 

(THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FUTURE.) 

TILTON 

APRICOT. 

Vigorous  Grower.  Large.  Fine 
Flavor  and  Color.    Sure  Bearer. 

 GROWN  AND  FOR  SALE  BV  

J.  W.  BAIRST0W,  Hartford,  Cal. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  lu  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  ST  K  ATT  on,  Petalama,  Cal. 


Loganberry  footed  Tips. 

PRICE,    2    CT8.  EACH. 
For  Hale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Oal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  EARLY  CRAWFORD 
AND  MUIR  PEACHES. 
PALMSi  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORNAilBNTAL  TREES  AND 
FLOWBRINO  SHRUBS 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
F.  LUDEflANN. 


GREEN 


Createst,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  $100  to  you  to  read  what 
Salzer'a  catalog  nays  about  rapo. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rich;  12  tool 
ofhayaod  lots  of  pasture  per  acre,  so 
also  Bromus,  Peaont,  Speltz  (400  bu. 
corn,  250  bu.  oats  per  acre),  etc.,  etc. 

Forthls  Notice  and  10c. 

we  mall  big  catalog  and  10  Kami  Seed 
Novelties,  fully  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 

For  lfic.  we  mail  160  kindsof  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  and  catalog. 

5ALZERSEEDC0..wcwR.os5SE 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


INTRODUCED  BY  THE 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Trees  of  this  famous  variety  for  sale  in  quantities.  Write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation regarding  this— the  grandest  of  all  California  fruits  Trees  produce 
revenue  in  four  years ;  large  income  in  ten  years.  Most  favorable  conditions  in 
southern  California  for  producing  c  ean,  vigorous,  healthy  stock.  "Personally 
conducted"  from  budding  to  shlppiDg. 


PEACHES 


Muir,  Lovell,  Elberta,  Wheatland, 
"Phillip's  Cling,  Orange  Cling. 


PRUNES  Bo' 


PEARS 


Bartlett,  the  pear 
"of  all  pears. 


Sugar  Varieties 

APRICOTS 


WASHINGTON  NAVELS, 
LEMONS  and  POMELOS. 

The  finest  lot  that  ever  came 
from  the  frostless  belt  of 
Tulare  county.  Thrifty  and 
healthy. 


GRAPE  VINES 

on  their  own  roots.  Strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

FULL-GROWN  ROSES 

of  every  variety.  In  fact, 
everything. 


96-Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  Us. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  & 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Prop. 

Post  Office  Box  1. 

FRESNO,    -    -  CALIFORNIA. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

-—-  ESTABLISHED    I  IN  1Q<55^^ 

GO  Aoros  in  Nursery- 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL.  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,     Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send   for   Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSON  VILLE,  CAL. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning Orohard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXL  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine' 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
XXXTIt.  Berries  and  Currants. 
XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXV  TI.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  .Postpaid  Anywhere, 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Trees 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental. 
Shade  Trees  for 
Street  and 
Roadside. 


100,000    ASPARAGUS    PLANTS.  CONOVER'S 
COLOSSAL,  PALMETTO  and  MAMMOTH. 

ORANGES,   OLIVES  AND  BERRIES. 

MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  PALMS 

and  Semi-Tropical  Plants  ever  offered. 
For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

'FRESNO   NURSERY. { 

Z  :TL    ESTABLISHED    I  IN  1888 

320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

300,000  Yearling  Trees 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:   PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   All  My  Own  Raising. 
Large  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots. 

Resistant  Varieties :   RIPARIA,  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND  CATALOGUE.  

F\    H.    IA/ILSON,    Prop,,   Fresno,  Cal. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAi 


GRAFTED  VINES! 

(  ONE    ~V  E/\R    OLD,    ON    LENOIR.  ) 

35. OOO   mission,  35. OOO  Ztnfandel, 

-40,000    Feher   SzagOB,  35,000  Muscat, 

30,000  Burger, 

300.  OOO    Lenoir   Roots,   (Low  Price). 
30  OOO    Rupestrls   St.  George*. 

WRITE  FOR  GENERAL,  NURSERY  CATALOGUE  = 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  bell. 

THB    LEADING   NURSERYMEN    OP   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


I 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  tbem  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  pet  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  ard  your  crop  will  please  you  Write  to- 
diy  for  valuable  catalogue  which  tells  •'ow  to  Plant  »nd  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  illustrate,  and  describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilizaiion. 

Garden  L  cation  and  Arrangement. 
The  Piantiog  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 

336  PAGES.  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  forCanning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  SowiDg  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 
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Nicaragua  or  Panama?    Which  Do  Pacific 
Coast  Producers  Want  ? 

To  the  Editok: — There's  a  time  for 
speech  and  a  time  for  silence.  When 
the  people  don't  speak,  politicians 

Arrange  for  the  people  their  wants  and 
desires. 

The  Pacific  coast  has  been  agitating 
for  years  the  subject  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal.  We  producers  want  it  and  want 
it  badly.  We  prefer  it  to  Panama  be- 
cause it  will  be  available  for  our  export 
of  wheat  in  sailing  vessels  ;  because  it 
is  the  shortest  route  for  our  coastwise 
freight  traffic  ;  because  it  detains  our 
perishable  products  the  shortest  time 
possible  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics, 
causing  less  delay  and  less  cost  for 
refrigeration  ;  and  for  a  hundred  other 
becauses  too  lengthy  and  two  well 
known  to  need  repetition  now. 
Let  all  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 


Educational. 


—THE— 

STOCKTON 

Business  College 

Is  a  thorough  training  school  for 
business  and  for  life. 

It  is  a  home  school,  and  looks  after 
the  morals  as  well  as  the 
intellect. 

Tuition  per  year,       -  SI 00 

Board  and  room  (furnished)  per 
month,       -       -       -       -  8  13 

Oldest.     Largest.    Cheapest.  Best. 

Address  W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  •«  TYPEWRITING. 

«  Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL -MILLER    COLLEGE , 
855  Market  8treet  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS—COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Book  keeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

jvihil  coui»se. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

8.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^       Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DEE  HALLLEH,  PreVt. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


ton  and  Alaska  unite  in  expressing 
their  feelings,  and  expressing  them 
where  they  can  be  heard,  and  loudly 
heard,  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  Washington,  D.  C.  Let 
every  producer  who  has  the  interests 
of  this  coast  at  heart  write  to  his  Rep- 
resentatives and  urge  the  Nicaragua 
canal,  and  no  other  canal,  as  the  canal 
this  coast  wants. 

From  nothing  nothing  comes.  Don't 
sit  down  and  do  nothing.  Don't  leave 
it  to  the  other  fellow.  You  do  it,  and 
do  it  now.  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Jan.  26. 


BROWN'S  troches"" 

Fifty  years  of  success  prove  these 
troches  the  simplest  and  best  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Bronchial 
and  Lung  Troubles. 

In  boxes  — never  sold  In  bulk. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  .School 
West  of  Chicago.  :      <  I 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
85  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
«-Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


GAS  CITY 
Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBAROAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST..         SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


STEEL 

WHEELS 


 FOB  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.       Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  conneoted  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


factory 


We  are  plying  our  customers  the  benefit  of 
jobbers  priceson  Carnages,  harness  and  other 
horse  accessories.     Factory  figures  are  £t 
quoted — dealers  prolila  are  eliminated. 


S 


The  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.  }  Write  to  nearest  offl«{g! 


LOT  IS,  MO.,  V. 
LIOBUS,  O.,  P.O.  Box  77 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  Thev  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sis.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANOI8CO. 


PATENTS 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


i j i : causi  - 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fimt :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have' a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  recjrds  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  ate  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparat.on  of  Caveats.  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  <  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  ar£ 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


330  Market  St., 


San]  Francisco,  .Cal. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
(acta . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  III  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \IU,   JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  188  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


'  »*in  AjrU.,  Hnlon  4  Hobbell,  Cbldgo.  I 


Tut  \0i$% 


By  GD9TAV  BISHN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  Hlntory,  Culture  and  Coring. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  •irmm  Diwht  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  s  bould  be  addressed : 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  FraneUeo.  Oal. 

HORSE  •  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  bis  observations. 
Size,  5Xx8^  Inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
•  l  postpaid. 


f^$REEi)IN(j 

^ECOLLECTIOJiS- 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  In 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  h  story  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5V4x7H  inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  SI.  postpaid.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

By  Willis  P.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow ; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sharpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravlogs  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  B jund  in 
full  cloth  Size,  5*x 
Sii  In.  SI,  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  »CO.-  TO  $800.- 
"  Alpha"  and  'Baby  "  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

Tulare  Grange  met  at  its  hall  on  Sat- 
urday, January  18th.  The  third  and 
fourth  degrees  were  impressively  con- 
ferred upon  a  class  of  four  and  a  very 
enjoyable  harvest  feast  was  had. 

The  subject  of  the  day,  "  The  Science 
of  Home  Making,"  was  taken  up.  A 
very  general  consideration  was  given 
to  it.  The  discussion  of  it  was  thought- 
ful, interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  bill  now 
before  Congress  was  brought  up  on  a 
communication  to  the  Secretary  and 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  to  re- 
port at  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication 
accompanied  by  H.  R.  bill  No.  4,  now 
before  Congress  and  known  as  theTaw- 
ney-Grout  bill.  On  motion,  a  commit- 
tee of  three  was  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  bill  to  the  Grange. 

The  bill  provides  for  taxing  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  a  pound  articles  colored 
and  made  to  resemble  butter  and 
cheese,  but  made  of  other  products 
than  milk  and  cream;  but  if  such  arti- 
cles not  made  from  cream  and  milk  are 
not  colored  to  resemble  butter,  but  are 
put  on  the  market  and  sold  simply  as 
the  compound  preparations  they  are, 
then  no  tax  shall  be  collected  on  them. 

The  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  were  unanimously 
carried  and  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  send  copies  to  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress: 

Resolved,  This  Grange  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  hereby  endorses  H.  R.  bill  No. 
4,  known  as  the  Tawney-Grout  bill,  and 
requests  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  vote  for  and  support  the 
same. 

Brother  R.  B.  Holcom  read  a  paper 
on  "  Books  and  Pictures,"  Sister  Lil- 
lian Burleigh  read  a  paper  on  "Social 
Amenities,"  and  Sister  Mull  addressed 
the  Grange  on  "Financial  Adjust- 
ments." Sister  Mull  took  the  position 
that  every  wife  aided  in  the  production 
of  the  home  income  and  should,  without 
solicitation  of  her  husband,  have  a  part 
of  the  income  for  her  own  expendi- 
ture. 

The  same  committee  that  prepared 
the  past  semi-annual  programme  were 
requested  to  prepare  another  one  for 
the  next  six  months. 

The  Steward  and  assistants  were  di- 
rected to  see  that  the  regalia  necessary 
for  properly  conferring  the  degrees  was 
on  hand  and  used  when  the  degrees  are 
conferred. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following 
questions  from  the  question  box: 

1.  Who  will  tell  us  about  bees  ? 
2.  What  is  the  horse  power  of  a  12-foot 
windmill?  3.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  propagating  apple  trees  in  the 
nursery  ?  4.  How  can  we  interest  our 
young  people  in  Grange  work  ?  5.  What 
should  be  the  standard  for  membership 
in  our  Order  ?  6.  Has  the  farmer  been 
benefited  by  Signal  Service  forecasts  ? 

All  the  questions  were  given  an  in- 
teresting discoursive  consideration.  It 
was  unanimously  admitted  that  the 
Signal  Service  forecasts  have  been  of 
much  benefit  to  farmers,  and  our  newly 
obligated  "Sister,  Ellsworth,  gave  an 
instructive  address  on  how  the  Grange 
work  can  be  made  to  interest  the  young 
people  and  the  young  people  made  to 
help  the  Grange. 

Ten  copies  of  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1900, 
sent  to  the  Grange  by  Senator  Perkins, 
having  been  all  distributed,  the  Lecturer 
announced  that  he  will  at  the  next 
meeting  call  on  the  recipients  to  tell 
the  Grange  what  he  or  she  found  most 
interesting  and  useful  in  it. 

Subject  for  consideration  at  next 


meeting:  "What  is  the  farmer's  in- 
terest in  politics  and  what,  politically, 
is  the  farmer's  duty  ?  "  J.  T. 

Grange  Elections. 

Sonoma  Pomona  Grange:  Master, 
Henry  Johnson,  Petaluma;  Overseer, 
J.  D.  Skinner,  Healdsburg;  Lec- 
turer, P.  G.  King;  Two  Rock;  Treas- 
urer, G.  N.  Whittaker,  Bennett 
Valley;  Steward,  C.  D.  Grover, 
Petaluma;  Assistant  Steward,  W.  G. 
Griffith,  Geyserville;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Houx,  Two 
Rock;  Secretary,  Miss  Fanny  Gamble, 
Santa  Rosa;  Organist,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Skinner,  Healdsburg;  Chaplain,  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Grover,  Petaluma;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
James  Moran,  Sebastapol;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Ada  King,  Two  Rock;  Flora,  Mrs. 
Williams,  Petaluma. 


Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  effect  oa 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  Har- 
ness Oil.    It  re- 
sists the  damp, 
keeps  the  leath- 
er soft  and  pli- 
able. Stitches 
do  not  break. 
No  rough  su 
face  to  chafe 
and  cut.  Th 
harness  not 
only  keeps 
looking  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  long  by  the 
use  of  Eureka 
Harness  Oil. 


site 


it 


Sold 

everywhere 
in  cans — 
all  sizes. 
Made  by 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


3ecre^ 


o7 


The 


&e.st  Fence 


The  tension  curve  gives  elasticity  to  the 

AMERICAN  lVo°o  FENCE 

Ready  built  of  strongest  steel,  galvanized.  Sold 
everywhere.    If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  A  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  Nun  Francisco,  Denver. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ON  BHIS,  -with  the  FOLDING  SA1TTNQ  MACHINE.  It  saws 

down  trees.  Foldslikeapocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MO  It  B 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  otber  way,  and  do  it 
hisieiu  iu? ,000  in  use  Send  for  FHKE  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDINti  SAWIXIi  MACHINE  CO., 

No.  Jefferson  St.,  IHICAUO.  ILL. 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  money!  Would  you  like  to  go  into 
a  profitable  business !    Then  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work,  foil  can  make  more 
money  drilling  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  at  once  for  f  rt  e  cat- 
alog and  proofs  of  these  statements. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


Trado  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method,  4 
not  expensive.  No  cure*  do 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No. 

Fleming  BroH.,  chemists, 
UqIoo  Htoekiardg,    Chicago,  III. 


Shbeook  oRns  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.   ieo  pages,  over 
luo  illustrations  of  Fouls,  Incubators,  Hroodeii, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.    How  to  raise  chickens  euc- 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dla* 
grams  with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubator*,  Brooders  and  thorough- 
bred  Fowls,  with  West  prices.  Price  only  Ifio. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  248,  FreeporU  111. 


QUEED  MONEY  ■  $  GOOD  MONEY 

CnCLr  mUrlCI  and  easy  to  make 
if  you  work  for  us.  We  will  start  you  in 
business  and  lumish  the  capital.  Work 
ight  and  easy.  Send  10  cents  for  full 
line  of  samples  and  particulars. 
DRAPER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


"DO  YOUR  OWN  KNITTING." 

We  now  offer  you  our  "GOLD  MEDAL  "  a  sim- 
ple and  perfect  Knitting  Machine,  for  One  Dollar. 
For  particulars,  send  stamp  to  BUFFALO  KNIT- 
TING CO.,  Klngsley  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Sharpies  Tubular' 

Dairy  Separators, 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
burners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Vive  sizes— 850  to  $200  each. 
Valuable  book  on  "Business  Dairying*' 
and  Cataloguo  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

TJeed  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
In  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
164  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  officefor  book  No.  1. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  Bowen, 

815-817  Sansome  SI.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  201  204  Front  St., 
Portland,  Oregon,  212  Occidental  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Real  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  you  want  to  Bell  or  buy  (no  matter 
when'  located)  Bend  description  and  cash  price  and  get 
(FREE)  my  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRAN- 
'lER,  North  American  lilclg.,  Philadelphia ,  Pa'. 


FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.  Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,     Pan  Francisco,  Cal. 


-^MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    dfc  CO., 
16  and   18  Drumm   Street,   San  Francisco 


DlRJECTIONS  FOR. 

SVCCESSFVL  OUVE  Pi 


PLACS  stivea  la  aoimUea 
Lye  ta  as*  gailo*  iUk 

ty»  salataaa  wtta  trash 
1*1*7  »tU,   )o4e*4  bj 
olrrea. 

RaaLaee  ntv  wtta  brtae  wwym a  at  i  ox.  salt  to  1 
r*l-  water,  tar  tw  ear s.    Put  la  brlaa  of  «  am.  cal*  to 
raUaa  water  tor  T  day*.    Pasta  brine  lOos.  saltta  raDan  wator  tor 
H*ays.    PtaaUy  pot  tha  attrea  Into  brtae  at  is  as.  salt  ta  rattan 


i  ba  clean,  odorless,  tasteless.  White  or  eartb- 
Weodea  receptacles  scalded  la  baUzng  wator 
sad  sad*  will  do  Dae  small  casks,  t  to  10  rations  preferred.  Vat  ar 
eaek  aaaold  nave  narraoie  wooden  rriUnx  1  or  2  Inches  from  bottom 
a  atose  tttimg  wnsia  oarer  aad  thick  olotf.  over  all  IX  olives  are 
•aftat  trst,  use  brtae  tsamHtatelj  after  lye  Instead  of  fresh  wator. 
Beaaare  any  bUsm  or  seam. 


YOU  MUST  USE 

RED'SEALLYE 


TILIZEHS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THREE   ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mired  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

ftATPfiTTR    PTTTrTPTP  Xt  Pfl     318  California  st„  san  fbancisco. 
DxvL,rUUI\»  VJ U  1  XlIvlIJ  o6  v>U,»         also  at  fresno  and  los  angbles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


RELIABLE. 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICBS. 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth.     Agents  Everywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cares  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring  the  Sheep. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    mARKET    ST.,    S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  80x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  Mi  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  019  N.  Fourth  St., 
S'..  Louis,  Ho.  Dept.  8.   •Till  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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DEERE  GOODS 
ARE  ALL  RIGHT. 


MODEL  F  DISC  HARROW. 

You  need  one  for  your  VIENYARD, 

BECAUSE : 

It  has  greater  adjustment  than  any  other  disc. 

It  has  no  frame  above  the  discs  to  catch  on  trees  and  vines. 

It  is  lightest  draft  harrow  on  the  market. 

It  is  cheaper  to  operate. 

It  will  work  where  no  other  disc  can  work. 


M  V  8 


PLOW. 

Index  Beam  and 
Swivel  Handles. 

STEEL  SHARE  AND  MOULD. 

This  plow  is  made  specially 
for  our  California  trade.  The 
beam  is  double  indexed.  The 
handles  are  straight  and  swiveled 
at  bottom  (see  cut).  Has  a  good 
high  standard,  giving  plenty  of 
clearance  in  trashy  land. 

V  V  9  is  same  as  M  V  8,  but 
with  Chilled  Bottom. 


DEERE     IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Disci 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood   Extension  Head 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.   10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.    25%  Off  This  Week. 


VA/RITE    OR  CALL. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING)  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANCIS    ©/WITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPlv 


FOR    TOWN    \A//\TER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


SCOUR  CURE 

(Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander's  Formula) 


Used  and  recommended  by  Iowa  Agricultural  Station;  "Uncle 
John"  Lewis,  Shadeland,  Ind.;  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher,  Ind.;  River- 
side Hereford  Cattle  Ranch,  Ashland,  Nebr.;  Andrew  Thorn, 
Bunker  Hill,  Ind.;  Giltner  Bros.,  Eminence,  Ky.;  B.  C.  Rhome, 
Rhome,  Tex.;  The  Egfger  Hereford  Cattle  Co.,  Appleton  City, 
Mo.;  T.  J.  Wornall  &  Son,  Liberty,  Mo.,  etc.,  etc. 

Price:  $1.00  per  bottle,  sufficient  for  3  or  4  cases. 
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BLACKLEGINE" 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine,  ready  for  use. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago     -     New  York  City    -    Omaha    -    Kansas  City, 
Denver    -    Fort  Worth    =    San  Francisco. 


PORTABLE  HOUSES. 


No.  no. 
12  ft.  10*  in.  by 
81  ft.  6  in. 


2  Inside  doors. 

2  outside  doors. 
4  windows. 

3  rooms. 


Partitions  can 
be  placed  to 
form  more  or  leas 
rooms. 

Weight,  7000 
lbs.  packed  for 
shipment. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

Washington  St.,  bet.  1st  &  2nd,  Oakland,  Cal.     San  Francisco  Office,  40  New  Montgomery  St 
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Irrigation  Topics. 

Irrigation  pictures  are  pleasant  to  look  upon,  be- 
cause they  stand  as  exponents  of  the  most  progres- 
sive ideas  and  the  most  important  problems  involved 
in  American  agriculture  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
century.  The  last  century  began  with  land  cleariDg 
as  the  foundation  of  agricultural  progress  and  the 
century  did  its  work  well;  in  fact,  from  some  points 
of  view,  too  well.  The  present  century  has  already 
started  strongly  on  its  course  of  reforestation  of 
lands  which  have  run  their  agricultural  course  and  of 
lands  which  should  never  have  been  wholly  cleared, 
and  the  enrichment  of  desert  areas  with  that  most 
important  of  all  plant  sustenance — water.  Irriga- 
tion is  now  conceded  to  be  a  wide  question  in  the 
United  States,  though  but  two  years  ago  it  was 
looked  upon  by  most  people  as  narrow  and  sectional. 
It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  what  progress  people  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  have  made  within  a  few  months 
in  the  comprehension  of  the  wide  importance  and 
applicability  of  the  irrigation  idea  and  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  whole  country. 

We  alluded  appreciatingly  recently  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Prof.  Ellwood  Mead  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,  in  which  he  gave  a  comprehensive  and 
yet  very  drawn  sketch  of  irrigation  development  as 
it  now  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
This  testimony,  as  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  illustrated  with  strik- 
ing scenes,  showing  phases  of  the  irrigation  effort, 
and  we  have  secured  permission  to  reproduce  some 
of  them,  that  they  may  reach  beyond  the  limited  dis- 
tribution of  the  government  document.  The  large 
view  on  this  page  illustrates  well  how  the  irrigation 
engineer  invades  the  Western  wilds  and  uses  every 
advantage  which  the  process  of  world  building  has 
made  available  for  his  purposes.  Here  a  riotous 
creek  has  been  arrested  in  its  rocky  bed,  made  to  re- 
coil upon  itself  and  remain  within  bounds,  in  order 
that  its  water  may  be  led  quietly  along  a  new  course 


Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Parley's  Creek,  Utah. 


Sidehill  Construction  of  an  Idaho  Canal 


The  tleadgates  of  an  Idaho  Canal. 


to  fertile  lands,  instead  of  flowing  idly  into  some  sink, 
whence  it  would  but  answer  the  thirst  of  the  sun  and 
air.  The  neat  and  shapely  work  of  the  engineer  de- 
stroys the  picturesqueness  of  the  view,  but  the 
industrialist  will  look  long  and  gladly  upon  this  way 
of  adorning  nature,  while  the  offended  artist  will 
probably  have  only  to  cross  the  ridge  to  drink  deeply 
of  rocks  and  rapture.  The  scene  in  this  case  is  in 
Utah,  and  it  is  to  the  Mormon  immigrants  that 
Prof.  Mead  gives  large 
credit  for  initiative  in  irri- 
gation matters.  Though 
there  was  irrigation  in  the 
Southwest  even  among  the 
aboriginal  races  and  among 
the  Spaniards  who  displaced 
them,  the  beginnings  by 
English  -  speaking  people 
were  in  Utah,  and  not  until 
twenty  years  later  did  irri- 
gation become  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado. 

Other  views  on  this  page 
are  taken  in  one  of  the  new- 
est irrigated  States,  Idaho. 
They  represent  simpler  af- 
fairs than  that  in  Utah,  but 
are  still  important  and  in- 
teresting. Much  of  the 
ditch  conveyance  in  Idaho  is 
along  the  slopes  above  the 
river  bed,  and  this  style  of 
canal  building  is  well  shown 
in  one  picture,  while  the  | 
other  shows  the  simple  con- 
struction of  headgate  which 
is  used  for  such  a  canal. 
Idaho  is  demonstrating 
many  things  of  wide  irriga- 
tion interest  along  horticul- 
tural lines.  Not  the  least 
of  these  is  the  success  of  the 
Idaho  apples  at  the  Paris 


Exposition — apples  grown  by  irrigation,  when  not 
long  ago  good,  long-keeping  apples  could  only  be 
grown  by  rainfall,  as  though  the  apple  tree  knew  or 
cared  whether  the  water  came  from  a  cloud  or  from 
a  ditch.  Such  demonstrations  as  that  by  the  Idaho 
fruit  are  of  incalculable  importance  to  fruit  growing 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

It  looks  now  as  though  irrigation  legislation  at 
Washington  might  be  advanced  considerably  this 
winter,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  laws  of  general 
import  can  be  passed.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion and  quite  variance  in  the  views  of  western  law- 
makers; but,  according  to  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer, 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  terms  of  an 
arid  land  bill,  and  the  measure  will  be  pressed  in 
Congress,  with  Mr.  Newlands  of  Nevada  its  sponsor 
in  the  House  and  Mr.  Hansborough  of  North  Dakota 
in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  moneys  received  from 
the  sale  and  disposal  of  public  lands  in  the  West- 
ern States,  excepting  the  5%  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  public  lands  set  aside  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  shall  be  used  as  a  special  arid  land 
reclamation  fund.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  make  the  necessary  examinations  and 
surveys,  and  to  locate  and  construct  irrigation  works, 
reporting  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion the  result  of  examinations  and  surveys,  with  the 
estimates  of  cost  of  contemplated  works.  No  right 
to  use  the  water  for  land  in  private  ownership  shall 
be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one 
person.  The  distribution  of  the  waters  rendered 
available  by  the  works  shall  be  governed  by  State  and 
Territorial  laws. 

The  bill  empowers  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  withdraw  from  public  entry  the  lands  re- 
quired for  any  irrigation  works  and  to  restore 
them  when,  in  his  judgment,  they  are  not  re- 
quired for  irrigation  purposes;  to  let  contracts  for 
the  work  and  to  limit  the  area  per  entry  to  that 
reasonably  required  for  the  support  of  a  family  and 
to  fix  the  charges  as  well  as  the  charges  on  lands  in 
private  ownership  benefited  by  government  irriga- 
tion plants. 
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The  Week. 

Rains  continue  here  and  there  in  moderate  amounts 
and  low  temperatures  have  also  largely  ruled.  It 
looks  as  though  vegetation  might  be  grounding  itself 
well  for  a  rush  when  the  heat  comes.  Winter  work 
has  had  a  good  chance  this  year  and  things  as  a  rule 
are  well  up  to  date. 

There  has  been  quite  a  degree  of  firmness  and 
many  advances  in  the  minor  articles  of  produce  and 
some  main  staples  are  also  selling  well.  Wheat  has 
maintained  a  steady  course  for  spot  transactions 
though  futures  have  softened  a  little  because  of  the 
rains;  Eastern  wheat  is  also  sagging  slightly.  Four 
cargoes  of  wheat,  one  of  flour  and  two  of  barley  have 
cleared;  in  all  a  value  of  about  $400,000  has  gone  out 
with  the  tide.  Barley  is  stiffer,  particularly  for  feed 
barley,  which  has  difficulty  in  separating  its  prices 
from  those  given  for  brewing — even  higher  for  feed 
in  some  cases  than  shippers  are  offering  for  export 
barley.  Oats  and  corn  are  strong  and  unchanged. 
Beats  are  quiet  and  steady  with  no  pressure  to 
sell.  Bran  is  firm  and  stocks  are  light — in  fact, 
light  receipts  and  a  little  heavier  demand  have  given 
a  strong  feeling  to  all  millfeeds.  Hay  is  the  same  as 
last  week,  but  there  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  easier 
feeling;  but  authorities  conflict  somewhat  as  to  the 
undertone.  Straw  is,  however,  stiffly  held,  and  little 
is  arriving.  Beef  and  mutton  are  firm,  but  not 
higher,  though  the  tendency  seems  upward;  hogs  are 
stiffer,  although  prices  are  now  above  what  is  called 
a  packing  basis;  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  demand 
for  small  and  medium  hogs  for  fresh  pork.  This  is 
Chinese  New  Year  week,  which  may  avail  something 
both  for  what  goes  under  bristles  and  feathers.  But- 
ter is  higher  and  there  is  a  good  demand,  as  packed 
butter  is  giving  out.  Cheese  is  the  same  as  before, 
fine  new  being  scarce  and  old  too  plentiful.  Eggs 
have  improved,  as  shipping  outward  has  rather  un- 
expectedly cleared  the  market.  Poultry  is  selling 
better  than  for  some  weeks.  Potatoes  are  still  held 
well  with  a  slow  movement;  the  consumption  is  les- 
sened by  the  high  prices,  but  shipments  are  few. 
Onions  are  higher;  some  Australians  are  now  arriv- 
ing and  are  held  at  3Jc— about  a  cent  above  the  mar- 
ket, but  receivers  expect  to  reach  it.  Peppers  and 
tomatoes  have  come  all  the  way  from  Florida  and 
have  sold  at  $5  per  six-basket  crate — about  thirty 
pounds  net.  Tomatoes  from  Mexico  are  also  sold 
at  about  20  cents  per  pound.  This  is  a  shame  upon 
the  California  thermal  belts,  which  have  apparently 
cooled  off  too  much  this  year.  We  may  be  able  to 
use  a  little  glass  profitably  in  the  future.  Apples 
have  the  same  range  and  condition.  Oranges  have 
sold  better,  owing  to  light  receipts  and  improved  de- 
mand. Lemons  are  unchanged,  though  limes  are 
lower.    The  dried  fruit  market  is  strong  and  active 


in  a  small  way.  A  good  many  assorted  carloads  are 
going  out.  Prunes  are,  however,  quiet,  especially 
old  prunes.  Raisins  are  marked  up  and  few  are  still 
to  be  disposed  of.  Nuts  are  firm,  with  light  stocks 
and  prices  well  maintained.  Hops  are  being  shipped 
out.  Strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  lift  selling 
prices.    Wool  is  as  before. 

Frost  fighting  is  now  becoming  a  timely  topic  in 
all  the  deciduous  fruit  lines,  and  there  will  be  more 
of  it  done  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  this  year 
than  ever  before.  We  have  an  interesting  account 
on  another  page  of  success  in  the  lemom  district 
which  will  be  suggestive  for  early  blooming  decidu- 
ous fruits  and  for  vineyards.  In  that  case  the  coal 
baskets  were  used.  In  another  experiment  during 
last  week  at  the  Minnewawa  vineyard  near  Fresno, 
fire  pots  burning  crude  oil  were  used  to  see  just 
what  drop  of  temperature  could  be  saved.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  by  the  Fresno  Weather  Ob- 
server, Mr.  Bolton.  He  used  an  electric  frost  alarm 
to  notify  the  company  when  the  temperature  reached 
33°,  and  then  the  firing  began.  The  writer  for  the 
Democrat  says  that  the  area  was  one  acre,  meas- 
ured. It  was  covered  with  vines  and  the  grass  was 
already  showing  signs  of  hoar  frost.  Over  this  acre 
thirty-five  iron  pots,  filled  with  crude  petroleum, 
were  soon  blazing  away,  filling  the  air  with  a  dense 
smoke  that  rose  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet  from 
the  ground  and  remained  suspended  over  it  like  a 
blanket.  The  night  was  an  ideal  one  for  the  test, 
the  air  being  still.  The  flames  and  smoke  of  the 
burning  petroleum  waved  to  and  fro,  owing  to  the 
inrush  of  cold  air  to  supply  the  place  of  the  heated 
stratum,  but  the  pots  continued  to  burn  steadily 
through  the  five  hours  of  the  test.  When  the  exper- 
ment  was  closed  a  thermometer  outside  the  pro- 
tected area  indicated  24',  or  8°  of  frost.  But  within 
the  protected  area,  where  the  fires  were  burning, 
there  was  little  or  no  sign  of  frost,  while  the  ground 
outside  was  silver  white.  The  thermometer  within 
the  area  stood  at  30*,  that  indicated  when  the  experi- 
ment commenced.  Had  there  been  sensitive  fruit 
stock  within  the  area  it  would  have  been  protected 
and  have  suffered  little  or  no  injury.  N.  W.  Moodey, 
who  has  been  using  the  smudge  pots  in  an  orange 
orchard  in  the  foothills  near  Reedley  for  a  month, 
says  that  the  protection  afforded  is  complete.  It 
really  begins  to  seem  as  though  a  reasonable  effort 
might  save  orchard  fruits  and  vines  from  too  fre- 
quent frost  destruction.  Fruit  protection  is  likely  to 
be  a  regular  piece  of  horticultural  work,  just  as  cul- 
tivation, pruning  and  irrigation  are. 

We  are  glad  the  local  horse  show  is  taking  hold 
again.  We  ought  to  have  street  shows  of  horses  in 
all  towns  where  the  surrounding  district  will  warrant 
it.  Alameda  county  is  doing  herself  credit  in  this 
line  and  should  be  emulated  by  other  counties. 
There  was  recently  a  movement  to  restore  the  shows 
in  the  Pleasanton  and  Livermore  regions,  and  now 
Haywards  has  taken  up  the  matter  and  announces  a 
horse  show  on  March  8th.  An  organization  duly 
officered  and  fitted  out  with  committees  is  now  at 
work  upon  the  arrangements.  All  horsemen  are  re- 
quested to  enter  their  horses  for  exhibition  not  later 
than  March  1st  so  as  to  have  time  to  prepare  a  list 
of  all  taking  part,  with  pedigrees.  There  will  be 
blank  forms  for  owners  of  horses  entering  their  stock 
that  can  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  secretary — 
Mr.  G.  A.  Oakes  of  Haywards,  to  whom  all  readers 
of  Pacific  Rural  Press  may  apply  for  any  specific 
information  they  may  desire.  It  is  true  as  stated  at 
a  recent  meeting  that  a  fine  horse  display  would 
attract  horsemen  from  all  over  the  State.  Not  only 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  counties  would  be  repre- 
sented, but  all  parts  of  the  bay  district,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  of  the  most  famous  sires  in  the  State 
and  their  colts  will  be  there.  This  exhibition  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  horse  breeders,  for  there  will 
be  shown  all  classes  of  horses — draught  horses,  thor- 
oughbreds, carriage  and  driving  horses — and  knowl- 
edge of  them  will  naturally  stimulate  the  farmers  to 
raise  the  very  best  stock.  We  are  glad  Alameda 
county  is  going  to  do  something  for  the  real  horse, 
and  not  be  content  with  maintaining  a  gambling  out- 
fit for  sports  who  do  not  know  a  saw  horse  from  a 
clothes  horse. 

Leading  prune  people  in  the  San  Jose  region  are 
working  for  the  organization  of  an  association  to  re- 


place the  large  combine  which  is  expected  to  disin- 
tegrate at  the  next  meeting.  The  press  dispatches 
say  that  a  petition  asking  that  such  a  corporation  be 
formed  has  already  received  the  signatures  of  many 
fruit  growers,  and  plans  for  its  immediate  formation 
are  said  to  be  maturing.  It  is  held  that  while  it  is 
not  possible  to  form  an  organization  that  can  control 
the  prune  product  of  the  State,  the  association  of 
many  growers  handling  their  fruit  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Association  has,  and  profiting  by  its  infor- 
mation, will  be  beneficial.  The  large  warehouse  at 
Santa  Clara  could  be  utilized  by  such  a  corporation. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  revive  a  Farmers'  Club,  as 
was  done  at  San  Jose  on  Saturday  last,  and  it  will  be 
a  good  thing  also  to  keep  it  revived.  Nothing  an- 
swers quite  so  well  as  these  free  and  informal  assem- 
blies, which  are  abl  e  to  get  right  at  work  at  the 
discussion  of  some  important  matter  from  the  first 
fall  of  the  chairman's  hammer.  If  the  San  Jose  Farm- 
er's Club  never  does  anything  better  than  shed  the 
light  of  wide  experience  upon  the  best  way  to  go  at 
the  root  borer,  it  ought  to  live  a  hundred  years.  The 
early  reports  which  we  have  of  the  meeting  say  that 
it  was  reported  by  L.  F.  Graham  and  other  promi- 
nent growers  that,  after  experiments  with  thousands 
of  trees,  they  were  satisfied  that  carbon  bisulphide 
was  a  positive  remedy  for  the  peach  root  borer.  A 
trench  is  dug  about  the  tree  and  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  carbon  bisulphide  placed  around  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  covered  with  dirt,  the  fumes  pene- 
trating the  boring  in  the  tree  and  killing  the 
insects.  In  the  last  ten  years  all  kinds  of  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  this  pest. 
The  carbon  bisulphide  treatment  has  been  impeached 
as  too  dangerous.  The  decision  at  the  Farmers' 
Club  last  Saturday  seems  to  deny  this  and  to  show 
that,  when  not  applied  to  the  roots,  but  to  the  earth 
and  covered  in,  the  fumes  do  the  work.  If  there  is 
any  exception  to  be  taken  to  this  claim,  it  should  be 
done  speedily.  

The  California  Polytechnic  School. 

The  law  which  was  approved  by  Governor  Gage  on 
March  8,  1901,  establishes  the  "California  Polytech- 
nic School "  in  the  county  of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  at 
or  near  the  city  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  purpose  of 
this  school  is  "to  furnish  to  young  people  of  both 
sexes  mental  and  manual  training  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  including  agriculture,  mechanics,  engineer- 
ing, business  methods,  domestic  economy  and  such 
other  branches  as  will  fit  the  students  for  the  non- 
professional walks  of  life."  It  is  provided  that  the 
act  "shall  be  liberally  construed  to  the  end  that  the 
school  established  may  at  all  times  contribute  to  the 
industrial  welfare  of  the  State  of  California." 

The  governing  board  of  the  institution  is  to  consist 
of  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  five  trustees  appointed  by  the 
former.  The  regular  term  of  a  trustee  is  four  years, 
but  the  law  provides  that  the  first  appointments 
shall  be  for  terms  of  varying  lengths,  so  .that  vacan- 
cies shall  occur  at  different  times.  Governor  Gage 
has  now  complied  with  this  provision  of  the  Act, 
which  by  its  terms  went  iuto  effect  on  January  1, 
1902,  by  announcing  the  following  appointment  of 
trustees  for  the  terms  specified:  For  one  year,  S.  C. 
Smith  of  Bakersfield  and  William  Graves  of  San  Luis 
Obispo;  for  two  years,  W.  M.  John  of  San  Luis 
Obispo;  for  three  years,  F.  A.  Hihn  of  Santa  Cruz; 
for  four  years,  E.  J.  Wickson  of  Berkeley. 

These  trustees  are  given  power  to  select  a  site  for 
the  permanent  location  of  the  school  and  are  in- 
structed by  the  law  to  examine  the  different  sites 
offered  by  the  people  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  for 
the  location  of  the  school.  They  are  authorized  to 
purchase  such  a  site,  and  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
is  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  the  proper  buildings  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school. 

Thus  the  foundation  seems  to  be  laid  for  a  California 
school  of  rural  arts  and  handicraft,  and  those  who 
have  longed  for  further  development  of  the  practical 
in  our  educational  system  will  no  doubt  take  much  in- 
terest in  the  undertaking.  The  founding  of  such  an 
institution  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  edu- 
cational sanity  and  wide  usefulness  is  not  an  easy 
task,  but  we  doubt  not  the  trustees  will  address 
themselves  diligently  to  the  work,  which  we  sincerely 
hope  they  may  successfully  accomplish. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Treatment  of  Rabbited  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  third  edition  of  your  book, 
"  California  Fruits,"  page  461,  you  recommend  using 
commercial  aloes — one  pound  to  four  gallons  of  water 
— for  sprinkling  and  painting  the  bark  of  trees  to 
prevent  rabbits  from  eating  them.  I  have  a  lot  of 
apple  trees  set  out  a  year  ago,  and  the  rabbits  got 
through  the  fence  recently  and  ate  off  nearly  all  the 
growth  made  since  setting  out.  The  main  stock  of 
the  tree  is  healthy  and  full  of  dormant  buds,  and,  as 
the  trees  have  a  good  root,  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  start  out  again.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  aloes  and  water,  when  applied  heavily 
enough  to  make  the  rabbits  let  the  trees  alone,  will 
injure  the  dormant  buds  above  referred  to  and  pre- 
vent them  from  starting  and  forming  new  heads  for 
the  trees. — Planter. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  preparation  of  commer- 
cial aloes  injuring  the  dormant  buds.  Whether  it  is 
a  perfect  preventive  of  rabbits  gnawing  the  bark  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  sure.  The  statement  was  made  on 
information  of  parties  who  had  tried  it  with  that  re- 
sult; but,  if  there  are  many  rabbits,  it  may  take  a 
good  deal  of  bark  to  give  them  all  bitters  enough. 
We  should  try,  also,  wrapping  the  exposed  stumps 
with  newspapers.  This  will  protect  against  sunburn, 
which  is  likely  to  come  on  trees  bereft  of  foliage  early 
in  the  season,  and  the  rattling  of  the  paper  is  also 
said  to  be  preventive  of  rabbits.  Repairing  of  the 
fence  and  the  assistance  of  a  few  good  greyhounds 
are  also  suggested  as  desirable. 

Our  experience  is  that  buds  on  side  branches  will 
usually  start  well;  but  relying  upon  dormant  buds 
upon  the  stump  is  not  always  satisfactory,  because 
they  are  sometimes  inactive.  We  have  saved  injured 
trees  which  were  slow  to  start  by  putting  in  a  graft 
at  the  point  where  branching  of  the  tree  is  desired, 
and  growth  on  this  graft  starts  immediately  and 
makes  a  good  tree,  if  pinched  to  cause  branching. 

Shipping  Plums  or  Oranges? 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  thinking  of  planting 
on  three  acres  of  very  good  land  a  shipping  plum, 
and  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  varieties.  The 
Kelsey  Japan  does  well  here,  and  seems  to  pay  very 
well  as  a  shipper,  but  are  there  not  some  newer  va- 
rieties, which  are  good  bearers  and  better  sellers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  the  Wickson,  Burbank,  and  some 
others,  but  I  know  nothing  of  their  qualities,  and 
whether  they  can  be  dried,  should  the  green  fruit 
business  not  pay.  I  shall  either  plant  the  above,  or 
orange  trees.  Kindly  give  me  your  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. Also  please  tell  me  where  I  could  probably 
purchase  300  trees  of  the  varieties  you  may  recom- 
mend.—Arthur  Sharman,  Sultana. 

The  Japanese  plums  are  often  very  profitable  for 
shipping  purposes,  and  as  you  have  not  a  very  early 
locality  probably  you  would  not  need  the  earliest  va- 
rieties, but  a  succession  of  Burbank,  Wickson  and 
Kelsey  would  pretty  well  cover  the  shipping  season. 
There  are  other  newer  ones  which  are  still  on  trial. 
These  Japanese  plums  are  not  so  valuable  for  drying 
and  canning  purposes  as  some  of  the  old  line  Euro- 
pean varieties,  because  they  have  less  sugar  content. 
Ail  the  leading  nurserymen  can  furnish  the  three 
varieties  named.  Whether  you  had  better  plant 
these  plums  or  oranges  depends  upon  your  location, 
soil  and  water  supply.  With  all  these  things  favor- 
able, orange  planting,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
is  a  more  promising  proposition  than  growing  plums 
for  shipping. 

Elevations  for  Nut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  limit  of  altitude  at 
which  nut  trees  will  grow  ?  I  have  been  informed 
that  1000  feet  is  the  greatest  and  we  are  5000  feet 
above  sea  level.  My  young  peach  trees  are  growing 
and  looking  well,  but  are  too  young  for  fruiting. — 
Orchardist,  Landers,  Wyoming. 

One  thousand  feet  elevation  in  California  is  per- 
haps within  the  upper  limit  of  profitable  almond 
growing,  although  on  broad  plateaus  there  are  trees 
which  bear  very  well  some  years  at  an  elevation  of 
1500  feet,  though  frost  injuries  are  frequent.  The 
chestnut  and  walnut  will  stand  greater  elevation  and 
are  doing  well  on  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
at  the  elevation  of  2500  feet  or  more.  At  an  eleva- 
tion of  5000  feet  in  California  little  fruit  is  grown, 
except  pears,  apples,  plums  and  cherries.  The  tem- 
perature, however,  which  some  nut  trees  will  endure, 
is  quite  low,  as  shown  by  the  experience  with  chest- 
nuts and  English  walnuts,  particularly  the  former,  in 
the  wintry  regions  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Where 


you  have  a  good,  snug  winter  temperature,  without 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  but  straight  cold  all 
through  the  winter,  the  trees  are  kept  dormant  and 
are  sometimes  safer  than  in  regions  where  the  tem- 
perature does  not  fall  so  low  as  with  you. 

Grafting  Pears---Erosion. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  work  over  Winter  Nelis 
pear  trees.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  graft  to  Bart- 
lett  pears  ?  I  notice  in  my  peach  orchard,  where 
the  heavy  rains  washed  the  soil  from  the  roots,  that 
there  is  a  mat  of  small  roots  and  root  hairs  all 
through  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  to  the  middle  of  the  rows.  This  orchard 
was  plowed  8  to  12  inches  deep  last  season,  and  culti- 
vated thoroughly  with  disk  till  June,  and  then  irri- 
gated every  seven  days  all  summer.  It  appears  to 
me  that  by  plowing  this  season  I  will  destroy  said 
roots  and  injure  trees.  Would  it  be  better  to  plow 
shallow  or  continue  to  plow  deep  ?  I  have  noticed 
quite  a  discussion  in  some  of  our  papers  in  regard  to 
sowing  grass  in  orchards.  Would  it  be  advisable 
where  a  person  has  plenty  of  water,  so  as  to  keep 
grass  growing  the  year  round  ? — W.  L.,  Auburn. 

The  Bartlett  can  be  successfully  grafted  on  the 
Winter  Nelis,  so  far  as  growth  and  bearing  are  con- 
cerned. Whether  growing  Bartletts  is  satisfactory 
and  profitable  in  your  region  you  must  ascertain  by 
local  inquiry. 

You  cannot  save  the  small  roots  which  have  been 
exposed  by  erosion  except  by  hauling  in  soil  to  re- 
store that  which  was  washed  away.  You  cannot 
save  them  by  not  cultivating,  because  they  will  per- 
ish in  the  hot  surface  earth  next  summer,  just  as 
effectively  as  they  would  perish  by  the  use  of  the  cul- 
tivator ;  and  not  only  that,  but  there  would  be  con- 
stant loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  from  the  hot, 
hard  surface.  You  must  cultivate  or  plow  even  at 
the  loss  of  the  hair-like  roots  you  describe.  They 
will  soon  be  restored  or  replaced  by  other  feeding 
roots  in  the  moist,  firm  soil  below.  But  we  should  by 
no  means  plow  deep  under  these  conditions ;  plow 
shallow,  or  use  a  disk  if  the  plow  tears  up  too  many 
roots,  running  just  deep  enough  to  keep  the  surface 
from  baking — say  about  4  inches. 

You  are  in  good  position  to  try  the  effect  of  laying 
down  your  orchard.  If  you  have  a  deep  soil  and 
plenty  of  water,  sow  alfalfa ;  if  the  soil  is  too  thin 
over  bedrock,  try  Eastern  red  clover.  Do  this  on  an 
acre  at  first  and  see  how  it  works  under  your  condi- 
tions. In  this  way  you  can  at  least  prevent  the  soil 
washing,  and  that  will  be  a  great  gain.  Try  it  on 
the  place  which  is  worst  washed,  for  that  exposed 
subsoil  probably  greatly  needs  the  humus  from  decay- 
ing vegetation. 

Those  Moth  Traps. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  Sept.  7,  in  "Queries  and  Replies,"  your 
opinion  was  asked  of  the  moth  catcher.  You  replied 
that  you  had  a  trap  running,  but  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  results;  expected  to  try  it  a  few  nights.  I 
have  watched  each  paper  for  the  result  of  your 
further  experiment,  but  have  seen  nothing.  You 
state  that  you  caught  four  ladybugs.  Are  they 
night-fliers  ?  Please  state  what  night-flying  moths 
are  injurious. — Reader,  Arroyo  Grande. 

We  were  called  away  for  several  days  and  the  ex- 
periment stopped  right  there.  We  might  have  taken 
more  interest  in  its  pursuit  had  we  not  known  that 
we  were  catching  several  times  as  many  friends  as 
foes  and  did  not  have  much  appetite  for  continuing 
the  process.  If  we  had  a  corn  patch  which  would 
give  opportunity  to  try  the  trap  on  the  moth  of  the 
ear  worm  we  would  try  the  experiment  with  a  better 
outlook.  Some  readers  having  corn  and  traps 
should  do  this  next  summer.  Ladybirds  fly  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  the  night  but  not  largely,  and  to  that 
extent  will  go  to  lights  as  moths  do. 

Where  Does  Our  Gopher  Go? 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  what  other  States 
besides  California  are  infested  with  the  pocket 
gopher  the  same  as  ours;  also,  what  foreign  coun- 
try ? — Subscriber. 

Though  there  are  several  varieties  of  pocket  goph- 
ers in  the  United  States,  the  one  which  makes  horti- 
culture delightful  in  California  is  the  same  one  which 
delights  the  whole  western  country  west  of  the 
western  boundaries  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  Texas,  and  it  covers  Mexico  also.  Its  company 
name  is  Geomys  bursarius,  and  it  is  many  times 
larger  in  its  range  than  all  the  other  American 
pocket  gophers  put  together.  We  do  not  knew 
what  it  does  for  the  outside  world  beyond  Mexico, 


The  Primus  Berry. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  blackberry  called  Bur- 
bank's  Primus  ?  Is  it  anything  like  the  Mammoth 
blackberry,  or  are  they  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  I 
have  the  Mammoth,  but  have  heard  that  Burbank 
Primus  was  much  better. — O.  L.  Marklet,  Fresno. 

Primus  is  a  "  blaspberry,"  which  is  a  term  pro- 
posed some  years  ago  to  cover  all  blackberry-rasp- 
berry hybrids,  and  we  wish  it  had  been  accepted,  for 
some  one  word  is  needed  to  cover  the  several  crosses 
of  these  fruits  which  have  been  acceptably  made. 
The  Mammoth  is  a  cross  between  two  kinds  of  black- 
berry and  has  no  raspberry  blood  in  it.  The  two 
fruits  are  not  alike  and  therefore  hardly  comparable. 
Certainly,  the  Primus  has  wider  popularity  at  the 
present  time,  but  its  introduction  was  several  years 
earlier  than  the  Mammoth. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  3,  1902. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cold  weather  continued  during  the  week,  with  heavy 
frosts.  Rain  Saturday  night  was  beneficial  to  growing 
crops.  Green  feed  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by 
frosts,  and  grain  has  made  slow  growth,  but  the  cold 
weather  is  considered  generally  beneficial,  especially  to 
deciduous  fruit  trees.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition, 
and  with  warmer  weather  will  make  rapid  growth. 
Prospects  for  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  deciduous  fruits 
were  never  better  at  this  date.  Pasturage  is  plentiful, 
and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cold  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
heavy  frosts.  Rain  has  fallen  in  all  sections,  greatly 
benefiting  grain  and  pasturage.  Green  feed  has  been 
slightly  damaged  by  frosts,  and  grain  has  made  slow 
growth,  but  in  other  respects  the  conditions  have  been 
generally  favorable.  Farm  work  has  progressed  rapidly, 
and  plowing  and  seeding  will  soon  be  completed.  An 
unusually  large  acreage  of  grain  and  hay  has  been  in  So- 
noma county.  Tree  and  vine  pruning  are  progressing, 
and  in  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  counties  the  acreage  in 
vineyards  and  orchards  is  being  materially  increased. 
Almonds  are  in  full  bloom  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 
The  weather  has  been  cold  and  frosty  during  the 
week,  retarding  the  growth  of  grain  and  causing  some 
damage  to  green  feed  and  unprotected  citrus  fruits,  but 
benefiting  deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vineyards.  Rain  at 
the  close  of  the  week  greatly  improved  the  condition  of 
grain  and  pasturage.  It  is  reported  that  in  Kern, 
Kings,  Madera  and  Tulare  counties  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
has  been  ruined  by  the  dry  weather,  and  a  light  crop  is 
probable.  In  the  northern  counties  grain  is  in  much 
better  condition,  and  will  probably  yield  an  average 
crop.  Pasturage  is  scarce  in  some  sections,  and  stock 
are  not  doing  very  well.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cold,  frosty  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  accompanied  by  rain  and  hail,  and  light  snow  in 
the  interior  districts  and  heavy  snow  in  the  mountains. 
The  weather  became  warmer  at  the  close  of  the  week 
and  light  showers  fell  in  most  sections.  Citrus  fruits 
were  slightly  injured  in  some  places  by  the  frosts  and 
hail.  Grain  and  feed  are  improving  rapidly,  and  pros- 
pects are  much  better  than  during  January.  In  some 
sections  it  is  reported  that  a  considerable  acreage  of 
grain  land  will  have  to  be  reseeded.  Plowing  and  seed- 
ing are  progressing  rapidly.  Killing  frosts  occurred  at 
many  points,  but  ample  warnings  were  given  and  the 
loss  has  been  kept  down  by  fires  and  smudges. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Cold  week,  with  frost, 
rain,  snow  and  hail,  but  reports  say  little  damage  if  any 
to  citrus  fruits.  Orchardists  used  smudge  fires  Sunday. 
Rain  too  light  to  do  much  good. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  There  is  some  plowing  and 
pruning,  but  farm  work  is  generally  much  delayed  by 
cold  weather.  Grain  and  grass  are  healthy,  but  con- 
tinue making  slow  growth. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  February  5,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Frost  Fighting  With  Coal  Baskets  Again. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March  16,  1891,  we 
gave  an  outline  of  the  successful  experience  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Teague,  of  Santa  Paula,  Ventura  county,  in 
preventing  frost  injuries  by  the  use  of  the  coal  bas- 
kets which  have  been  so  often  described  in  our  col- 
umns. Mr.  Teague  has  had  another  year's  success, 
which  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  of— especially 
those  who  desire  to  experiment  with  this  method  in 
protection  of  deciduous  fruits. 

Experience  in  December  Last. — At  the  time  of 
the  December  freeze,  the  cold  portions  of  our  grove 
were  protected  by  5000  coal  baskets,  thirty-seven  to 
the  acre,  or  about  one  basket  to  three  trees,  except 
on  a  small  portion,  which  had  only  one  basket  to  five 
trees.  These  baskets  were  so  distributed  that  one- 
quarter,  one-half,  three-quarters  or  the  whole  could 
be  lighted  and  still  have  the  heat  equally  distributed. 
December  11th  and  12th  were  our  coldest  nights:  It 
became  apparent  early  in  the  evening  of  the  11th 
that  the  cold  would  be  severe,  and  as  we  consider 
our  thirty-seven  baskets  to  the  acre  rather  light 
protection,  our  greatest  anxiety  was  to  keep  our 
supply  of  coal  for  the  time  when  it  would  be  most 
needed.  In  other  words,  to  be  able  to  judge  of  ex- 
actly how  long  we  could  delay  firing  without  injury. 
I  wish  to  strongly  urge  upon  the  growers  the  impor- 
tance of  this  point,  for  in  my  opinion  the  value  of 
baskets  as  protection  much  depends  upon  the  good 
judgment  of  the  operator. 

When  to  Fire  the  Baskets. — I  consider  a  little 
plan  that  we  adopted,  as  a  guide  to  the  time  to  light 
the  baskets,  the  most  valuable  of  our  experience. 
"We  found  that  the  self-registering  tested  ther- 
mometers which  we  had  were  utterly  unreliable  as  a 
guide,  and  that  if  we  had  been  governed  by  them  and 
had  followed  out  the  advice  of  all  of  our  authorities 
on  frost  protection  we  would  have  burned  up  our 
coal  early  in  the  night  when  it  was  not  necessary, 
and  our  grove  would  have  frozen  in  the  earlier, 
colder  hours  of  the  morning.  When  our  ther- 
mometers registered  cold  so  early  in  the  evening,  we 
were  in  a  quandry  as  to  what  to  do.  We  feared  if 
we  refrained  from  lighting  too  long  we  would  be  in- 
jured, and  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  lighted  early  our 
coal  would  not  last.  While  worrying  over  this,  the 
thought  occurred  to  us  to  put  out  shallow  pans  with 
about  an  inch  of  water  in  them,  reasoning  that  the 
latent  heat  in  the  trees  and  fruit  would  keep  the 
juice  in  the  fruit  from  congealing  and  therefore  with- 
out injury  until  the  water  in  the  pans  began  freezing 
over. 

How  the  Pans  Performed.— Developments  proved 
that  we  were  right,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  demon- 
strate to  you.  Our  experience  on  both  of  our  coldest 
nights,  the  11th  and  12th,  was  almost  identical,  and 

I  have  selected  the  12th,  which  was  the  colder,  and 
the  following  is  the  record  of  our  thermometer  on 
that  date: 

7  P.  M  32° 

8  P.  M  28° 

9  P.  M   26° 

10  P.  M  24° 

II  p.  M  22° 

11:30  P.  M  21 

At  this  time  the  water  in  the  pans  began  freezing 
over,  and  we  began  lighting  our  baskets. 

How  the  Firing  was  Done.— Our  men  were  di- 
vided into  squads,  each  squad  being  in  charge  of  a 
competent  man.  Our  reason  for  this  was  that  it 
would  be  economical  to  have  a  large  crew  of  men 
working  together,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  walking.  In  other  words, 
a  crew  of  forty  men  lighting  on  forty  rows  would 
oblige  the  man  on  the  first  row  to  walk  across  the 
end  of  forty  rows  to  reach  the  forty-first,  or  his  next 
row.  On  the  night  in  question  we  had  forty  men 
lighting  and  it  took  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours 
to  light  2500  or  one-half  of  our  baskets. 

Effect  of  the  Fires. — At  12  o'clock,  midnight, 
before  the  baskets  were  well  under  way,  and  giving 
off  a  good  heat,  the  thermometer  registered  20°;  at 
1  o'clock,  22°;  1:30,  22°.  At  this  time  we  began 
lighting  the  other  half  of  our  baskets.  Two  o'clock, 
22°;  3  o'clock,  24°;  4  o'clock,  26°;  and  the  thermom- 
eter did  not  register  below  26°  after  this  time. 
Please  note  that  the  thermometer  registered  below 
28°  for  three  and  a  half  hours  before  the  pan  of  water 
was  frozen  over,  and  for  four  hours  before  the  tem- 
perature was  affected  by  our  fires.  Also  that  the 
drop  in  temperature  up  to  the  lighting  had  been 
about  2°  per  hour,  which  was  checked  and  forced  up 
until,  when  all  of  our  fires  were  going,  it  reached  26° 
and  did  not  again  get  below  this,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  temperature  usually  continues  fall- 
ing until  sunrise,  unless  a  breeze  sprung  up,  which  in 
this  case  did  not  occur. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  our  thermometers 
registered  below  28°  for  ten  hours  without  injury  to 
our  trees  and  lemons.  I  cannot  account  for  this,  ex- 
cept that  possibly  after  we  lighted  our  fires  the  heat 
and  smoke  rising  from  them  and  hanging  over  the 
grove  acted  as  a  sort  of  a  blanket,  preventing  the 
cold  air  from  settling.    Our  thermometers  are  hung 


on  posts  about  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me  as  an  explanation  of  the  low 
temperatures  shown  by  the  thermometers,  resulting 
in  no  injury,  that  the  heat  radiating  from  the  bas- 
kets would  radiate  in  streaks,  and  that  the  whole 
body  of  cold  air  would  not  necessarily  become  heated, 
and  the  thermometers  being  protected  by  the  posts 
and  boxing,  would  not  be  sensitive  to  the  heat  radia- 
tion, and  would  therefore  read  colder  than  the  tem- 
perature in  the  grove  was  in  reality.  I  have  since 
regretted  that  I  did  not  take  the  temperature  10  or 
12  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  a  few  of  the  very  coldest  spots  in  our  grove, 
there  is  a  slight  singeing  of  the  tenderest  leaves,  but 
nothing  of  any  consequence.  The  portion  of  the 
grove  where  this  singeing  is  most  in  evidence  is  a 
small  portion  where  I  have  before  mentioned,  and 
which  had  only  one  coal  basket  to  five  trees. 

In  Conclusion. — I  will  say  that  after  two  years' 
experience  with  coal  baskets,  I  am  more  than  con- 
viced  that  by  careful  and  intelligent  coal  handling, 
we  can  save  our  groves  and  fruit  during  our  most 
severe  freezes.  We  concluded  that  with  thirty-seven 
baskets  to  the  acre,  we  were  running  too  close  to 
the  danger  line,  and  have  since  doubled  our  supply, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  seventy-five  to  the  acre 
be  used  in  groves  that  are  subject  to  frost  visitation. 
It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  light 
all,  only  in  extreme  cases,  but  the  extra  insurance  is 
well  worth  the  outlay.  It  is  also  certain  that  a  small 
operator  would  not  get  nearly  as  good  results  and 
should  therefore  have  more  baskets  to  the  acre. 

My  last  word  is,  do  not  forget  the  importance  of 
knowing  when  to  begin  lighting.  And  if  you  will  re- 
member the  pan  of  water,  it  will  save  your  nerves. 


Budding  Citrus  Fruit  Trees. 

By  S.  A.  Baqgs,  Horticultural  Commissioner  Tulare  County,  In  the 
Lindsay  Gazette. 

Rebudding  has  been  practiced  for  many  years; 
more  extensively  in  California  during  the  past  six 
years.  Many  ways  have  been  introduced.  Of  the 
many  I  will  only  mention  the  three  most  commonly 
practiced. 

At  first  only  a  portion  of  the  limbs  were  cut  from 
the  tree  in  the  early  spring,  usually  during  April, 
and  enough  of  the  new  shoots  were  allowed  to  grow 
until  October  when  buds  were  inserted,  strings  being 
used  to  wrap  them,  and  being  left  on  until  the  buds 
had  healed  in  and  formed  a  union.  Then  they  were 
removed  and  the  buds  left  in  a  dormant  state  until 
the  following  April.  Then  the  shoots  containing  live 
buds  were  cut  three  or  four  inches  above  the  bud, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  top,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  a  new  growth  into  the  bud,  and  starting  a 
new  growth  of  shoots  on  the  remaining  limbs  to  bud 
into  the  following  October,  when  shoots  were  budded 
and  treated  the  same  as  the  previous  year.  In  case 
buds  died  they  were  inserted  in  the  following  spring. 
As  soon  as  these  healed  in  they  were  cut  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  All  cuts  were 
painted  when  limbs  were  sawed  off.  This  proved  to 
be  a  very  slow  method  of  converting  a  tree  from  one 
variety  to  another,  and  the  following  way  was  then 
introduced: 

The  entire  top  was  cut  from  the  tree  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  small  limb,  which  was  left  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  flow  of  sap.  Enough  shoots 
were  then  allowed  to  grow  for  the  purpose  of  bud- 
ding into  the  following  October,  when  they  were 
budded  into  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly.  They 
were  then  left  in  a  dormant  state  until  the  following 
April.  Then  the  shoots  containing  live  buds  were 
cut  off  three  or  four  inches  above  the  bud  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  bud  to  start;  and  shoots  in 
which  the  bud  had  died  were  rebudded  and  allowed 
to  remain  wrapped  until  they  were  healed  in.  Then 
the  shoots  containing  new  buds  and  the  remaining 
limb  of  the  tree  were  cut  off,  and  the  tree  allowed  to 
form  a  new  top,  keeping  off  all  suckers.  This 
method,  though  an  improvement  on  the  other,  was 
not  satisfactory,  as  too  much  time  elapsed  before  a 
top  could  be  formed.  Then  the  next  method  was  in- 
troduced which  is  practiced  at  the  present  time  in 
the  older  planted  colonies.  The  tree  is  first  pruned, 
all  desirable  limbs  are  cut  off  in  a  smooth  manner  in 
line  with  the  flow  of  sap,  all  cuts  being  properly 
waxed.  The  buds  are  then  inserted  into  the  bark  of 
the  remaining  limbs  in  a  uniform  manner,  and 
wrapped  with  waxed  cloth.  The  waxed  cloth  is  left 
on  until  the  buds  are  entirely  healed  in.  The  time  in 
which  buds  take  to  heal  in  depends  upon  condition  of 
season  and  vigor  of  tree.  As  soon  as  buds  are  prop- 
erly healed  in  the  limbs  containing  live  buds  are  re- 
moved cutting  them  close  to  bud,  the  cuts  waxed,  the 
trees  whitewashed  and  the  trunks  wrapped  with 
burlap,  or  budding  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  trees  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  limbs 
which  do  not  contain  live  buds  should  be  rebudded  as 
soon  as  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  should  be  left  stand- 
ing until  the  buds  are  properly  healed  in.  After  the 
limbs  are  removed  the  buds  and  suckers  commence 
to  grow.  When  buds  have  grown  to  the  length  of  a 
foot  they  should  be  cut  back  to  the  length  of  six 
inches,  and  all  suckers  removed.  The  suckers  should 
be  removed  and  the  buds  pruned  back  as  the  growth 
progresses  during  the  summer  months.  The  earliest 
possible  moment  that  the  bark  will  raise  in  the 


spring  is  the  most  favorable  time  to  do  budding  in 
this  manner  and  will  give  the  best  results. 

Success  in  budding  depends  largely  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  tree,  the  quality  of  buds  used,  and  the 
skillful  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done. 


Frosted  Olives  and  Oil  Making. 

To  the  Editor: — In  connection  with  the  discussion 
about  olives  shriveled  from  frost  or  other  cause,  the 
experience  at  the  Foothill  Agricultural  Station  this 
winter  may  be  of  interest.  The  olives  here  were 
picked  and  worked  up  in  two  lots,  as  the  oil  making 
was  a  side  issue  and  had  to  give  place  to  other  work. 
The  first  lot  was  picked  Dec.  12th  to  16tb,  and 
ground  and  pressed  Dec.  18th  to  19th;  the  second  lot 
picked  Dec.  26th  to  28th,  and  worked  up  Dec.  31st. 
All  were  subjected  to  sharp  frosts  while  on  the  trees, 
as  the  following  frost  record  shows:  Dec.  7th,  29°; 
Dec.  8th,  30°;  Dec.  10th,  30°;  Dec.  11th,  26°;  Dec. 
12th,  26°;  Dec.  13th,  23°;  Dec.  14th,  28°;  Dec.  15th, 
28°;  Dec.  16th,  30°;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fruit  was  more  or  less  shriveled.  A  tree  of  Rufa  in 
a  low,  cold  place  suffered  most,  the  entire  crop  be- 
ing badly  shriveled,  and  much  of  the  fruit  still  green. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  in  justice  to  the 
variety,  that  Rufa  in  a  warmer  location  suffered 
much  less.  The  little  Redding  Picholine,  as  usual, 
exhibited  its  merit  of  hardiness,  being  quite  unin- 
jured to  all  appearance. 

This  latter  variety  was  kept  separate  in  the  6rst 
lot,  which  included  the  bulk  of  the  Picholine  fruit; 
aside  from  this  the  different  varieties  were  worked 
up  together,  being  simply  assorted  roughly  into  two 
sizes  for  convenience  in  grinding.  The  pomace  was 
put  in  the  press  indiscriminately,  the  juice  collected 
in  common  receptacles  and  mixed  in  the  separating 
funnels,  and  the  oil  finally  all  blended. 

In  the  second  lot  the  amount  of  Picholine  was  too 
small  to  make  a  separate  pressing,  even  in  the  small 
press  used,  and  it  was  therefore  worked  with  the 
other  varieties. 

The  writer  makes  no  claim  to  expertness  in  judg- 
ing olive  oil,  but  he  has  partaken  from  time  to  time 
of  a  number  of  the  best  California  oils  on  the  market, 
and  in  his  estimation  the  product  of  the  mixture  of 
frozen  and  unfrozen  olives,  made  with  somewhat 
crude  appliances,  would  not  suffer  much  in  compari- 
son with  any  of  them. 

To  come  to  the  point,  what  he  would  like  to  know 
is  how  low  the  temperature  must  fall  to  render  olives 
unfit  for  oil  making,  as  Mr.  Kirkman  evidently 
deemed  his.  Authorities  are  agreed  that  frost  in- 
jures the  fruit  of  the  olive.  Among  Californians, 
Wickson  says  "a  slight  fall  below  freezing  point  in- 
jures the  fruit"  (California  Fruits,  third  edition); 
Hayne  declares,  somewhat  characteristically,  that 
"once  an  olive  has  been  frostbitten,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  make  a  salable  oil  out  of  it,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  a  pickle  that  can  be  eaten  "  (Cal. 
Experiment  Station  Report,  1894),  and  Lelong  goes 
so  far  as  to  fix  the  critical  temperiture,  stating  that 
"26°  is  fatal  to  the  fruit"  (Report  on  Cal.  Olive  In- 
dustry, 1900).  Common  observation  confirms  the 
fact  that  even  a  slight  degree  of  frost  may  seriously 
affect  the  keeping  quality  of  olives,  thus  rendering 
them,  to  that  extent  at  least,  unfit  for  pickling;  but 
is  it  so  well  established  that  frostbitten  olives  will 
not  make  good  oil  if  worked  up  soon  after  picking  ? 

J.  H.  Barber. 
University  Experiment  Station,  Jackson,  Cal.,  Jan- 
uary 28. 


Bees  and  Pear  Blight. 

Eugene  Secor  of  Forest  City,  Iowa,  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  has 
something  to  say  of  California  in  his  report  submitted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month.  We  quote 
the  following: 

A  great  commotion  was  started  in  California  last 
spring  on  the  charge  that  bees  carried  pear  blight, 
and  in  one  county  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  pe- 
titioned to  remove  all  bees  at  least  two  miles  from 
the  pear  orchards.  In  the  subsequent  discussion  on 
this  subject  certain  orchardists  and  bacteriologists 
have  made  grave  but  reckless  charges  against  the 
bees,  as  though  bee  keepers  had  no  rights  which  fruit 
growers  ought  to  respect.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  bee  keepers  were  in  California  long  before  pear 
growers,  and,  according  to  the  reasonable  law  of 
priority,  were  entitled  to  the  field. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  conditions  in  California, 
but  in  my  own  locality  bees  were  kept  many  years 
before  twig  blight  appeared.  How  did  it  get  here  ? 
Did  bees  bring  it  ?   No  one  believes  they  did. 

If  bees  are  so  guilty,  how  does  it  happen  that  trees 
blight  which  never  had  a  bloom  on  them  ?  Why  do 
they  blight  mostly  long  after  the  blossoming  period, 
which  is  the  case  here  ?  Why  do  they  blight  badly 
one  year  and  not  the  next  ?  If  bees  are  guilty  as 
charged,  what  good  would  it  do  to  banish  the  do- 
mestic bees  when  the  legions  of  wild  ones  would  be 
left  to  carry  on  their  work  of  destruction  ? 

I  am  satisfied  that,  when  the  whole  truth  is  known, 
this  unjust  persecution  will  cease,  and  every  thor- 
oughly scientific  observer  will  take  his  hat  off  in  the 
presence  of  God's  busy  handmaiden — the  wonderful, 
the  useful,  the  necessary  bee. 


February  8,  1902. 
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Spraying  for  the  Codlin  Moth. 

By  A.  S  Rowe  of  Downey,  at  the  Compton  Apple 
Growers'  Convention. 

The  one  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  apple 
grower  is:    How  can  I  exterminate  the  codlin  moth 
To  a  scientific  observer  it  would  seem  that  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  was  groping  in  the  dark  in  re 
gard  to  the  habits  and  destruction  of  this  insect,  and 
have  not  up-to-date  instructions  for  distribution  to 
the  public.    Bulletin  No.  71,  on  insect  pests  and  rem 
edies  given  out  by  that  Board,  contains,  to  myself 
only  meager  and  antiquated  instructions,  deplorably 
inadequate  and  of  but  little  practical  use  in  contend 
ing  with  this  pest,  the  codlin  moth. 

The  Egg  Laying. — The  scientists  writing  in  that  bul 
letin  regarding  the  codlin  moth,  the  time  of  its 
maturity,  and  its  habits,  allow  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  latitude,  apparently  not  having  investigated 
sufficiently  to  state  the  facts  positively.    They  say 
"The  codlin  moth  appears  in  the  spring  about  the 
time  of  the  blooming  of  the  apple,  pear  and  quince, 
and  deposits  its  eggs  just  as  the  fruit  is  forming.' 
Had^those  investigators  reasoned  from  cause  to  ef 
feet  and  observed  more  closely,  they  would  have  found 
that  nature  was  far  too  wise  in  her  method  of  work 
ing  to  permit  anything  of  the  kind,  for,  if  it  was  i 
fact  that  the  moths  deposited  their  eggs  on  the  fruit 
so  early,  it  would  be  so  small  that  before  the  larvae 
had  attained  their  growth  they  would  have  entirely 
consumed  the  fruit,  as  the  average  time  from  egg  de 
posit  to  mature  larva  under  normal  conditions  is 
only  twenty-one  days.    Of  the  fruit  that  is  infested 
with  worms  there  is  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
that  is  touched  by  the  moth  while  they  are  as  small 
as  a  damson  plum.    The  injurious  effect  produced  by 
the  worm  on  those  that  are  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
them  to  wither  and  quite  frequently  fall  off  prema- 
turely, while  the  worm  is  still  in  them. 

The  Larvae. — In  Bulletin  No.  71  it  is  stated: 
"The  larva  of  the  codlin  moth  attains  its  full  size  in 
about  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatching. 
The  change  in  the  early  brood  occurs  in  about  three 
days.  The  insect  remains  in  this  condition  about  three 
weeks,  when  the  moth  emerges  from  its  crysalis.  The 
second  brood  occurs  usually  about  the  latter  part  of 
July.  This  brood  generally  attacks  the  later  apples 
and  pears."  Now,  from  the  preceding  quotations, 
the  average  time  from  egg  of  first  brood  to  moth  for 
second  would  be  fifty-four  days,  and  if  the  codlin  moth 
deposited  its  eggs  for  the  first  brood  just  as  the  fruit 
was  forming,  this  would  make  the  moth  for  the  sec- 
ond brood  appear  about  the  last  of  May,  instead  of 
the  last  of  July,  as  stated.  There  would  be  a  space 
of  nearly  two  months  not  accounted  for  in  these  cal- 
culations. We  can  see  at  a  glance  the  fallacy  of  the 
above  statements. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  where  I  made  my  ob- 
servations, I  found  the  codlin  moth  came  out  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  favorable  and  be- 
gan to  deposit  its  eggs  on  the  fruit  when  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  damson  plum.  Six  days  is  the  av- 
erage length  of  time  it  takes  the  egg  of  the  codlin 
moth  to  hatch,  varying  a  little,  owing  to  weather  con- 
ditions. The  larva  matures  in  fifteen  days,  not 
varying  more  than  two  days  either  way  from  this 
time. 

The  larva  spins  its  cocoon  and  changes  to  a  crys- 
alis in  seven  days,  and  in  seven  days  more  the  moth 
emerges,  making  an  average  of  thirty-five  days  from 
egg  deposit  to  moth.  This,  however,  is  only  true  of 
that  portion  of  the  larvae  that  nature  intended  for 
the  reproduction  of  broods  for  that  season.  About 
one-tenth  of  each  brood  of  larvae,  as  near  as  I  can 
estimate,  remain  in  that  condition  until  the  next  sea- 
son. I  have  known  larvao  hatched  on  the  first  of  July 
to  hatch  over,  coming  out  a  moth  the  middle  of  the 
following  May.  One  brood  continues  to  succeed 
another  as  long  as  the  season  permits. 

The  Broods. — The  broods  vary  in  number  from 
three  to  five,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  season,  in- 
stead of  being  but  two,  as  stated  in  the  bulletin.  The 
warmer  the  climate  the  greater  the  number  of 
broods.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  seldom 
find  more  than  one  worm  in  an  apple  at  the  same 
time,  occasionally  two,  but  very  rarely  three,  though 
often  we  see  from  three  to  five  worm  holes  in  one 
apple. 

The  codlin  moth  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  and 
limbs  of  the  tree,  on  the  fruit  at  the  stem,  on  the  side, 
in  the  calyx— wherever  it  happens  to  rest  at  the  time. 
Where  the  egg  is  deposited  there  the  larva  enters 
the  fruit.  The  larvae  from  the  eggs  that  are  not  de- 
posited on  the  fruit  seldom,  if  ever,  find  their  way  to 
it.  The  latter  fact  undoubtedly  accounts  in  part  for 
the  small  increase  of  moths,  when  compared  to  the 
number  of  eggs  each  moth  is  capable  of  producing, 
which  is  about  eighty. 

The  theory  that  the  natural  instinct  of  the  larvae  of 
the  codlin  moth  to  seek  the  calyx  should  have  been 
discarded  with  that  other  antiquated  theory  of  the 
moth  depositing  its  eggs  exclusively  in  the  calyx. 
The  reason  a  majority  of  the  larvae  enter  through  the 
calyx  is  that  it  protects  the  eggs  and  young  larvas 
from  their  natural  enemies,  while  only  about  one- third 


of  the  larvae  from  eggs  deposited  on  the  surface  sur- 
vive to  penetrate  it. 

The  reasons  for  there  being  so  few  of  the  codlin 
moths  in  the  spring  are  two:  First,  a  great  many  die, 
others  are  destroyed  by  their  natural  enemies.  Sec- 
ond, the  moths  do  not  all  appear  at  the  same  time, 
but  keep  coming  for  a  month  or  more  after  the  first 
have  made  their  appearance. 

Spraying.— The  instructions  of  Bulletin  No.  71  for 
destroying  the  codlin  moth  say:  "  Spray  as  soon  as 
the  blossoms  drop  and  before  the  fruit  turns  down- 
ward; a  second  application  should  be  made  about  six- 
teen days  after  the  first,  and,  when  required,  a  third 
and  even  a  fourth  application  for  late  varieties  at 
three-week  intervals." 

From  my  experience,  the  above  instructions  would 
be  of  little  use.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  de- 
stroying the  larvae  that  enter  the  fruit  other  than  by 
way  of  the  calyx.  Three-quarters  of  all  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  codlin  moth  is  done  after  the  fruit 
is  one-half  grown.  The  fruit  infested  with  larvae  be- 
fore it  is  that  near  grown  most  invariably  drop  off 
prematurely  and  never  reach  the  market  basket. 
Even  were  it  not  for  the  dissipating  effect  of  the  ele- 
ments on  the  spray  that  was  deposited  on  the  fruit, 
the  growth  alone  would  so  widen  the  spaces  between 
the  particles  of  poison  by  the  time  the  moth  had  be- 
gun its  work  that  the  chance  for  killing  the  larvae 
would  be  exceedingly  small.  Following  the  above  di- 
rections, the  last  application  would  be  made  about 
the  time  the  work  should  begin  in  good  earnest, 
which  should  be  kept  up  at  intervals  of  about  fourteen 
days  until  the  fruit  is  harvested. 

Philosophy  of  Spraying. — The  question  with  many 
is:  What  kind  of  a  spray  nozzle  is  best?  To  my 
mind,  there  is  but  one  parfect — that  is  the  Cyclone 
nozzle.  Why  ?  Because  the  action  of  this  nozzle 
separates  the  water  into  the  finest  particles  possible 
when  the  proper  pressure  is  applied.  The  object  of 
the  spray  is  to  get  as  heavy  and  even  coating  of 
poison  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  as  is  possible.  To 
do  this  intelligently  we  must  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  every  minute  detail  of  the  mode  of  appli- 
ance and  the  action  of  certain  innate  laws  or  forces 
of  nature  upon  and  in  that  which  is  applied,  namely: 
those  of  gravity,  cohesion  and  adhesion. 

The  natural  inadhesive  surface  of  the  fruit  to  water 
is  such  that  if  it  is  subject  to  a  coarse,  heavy  spray, 
the  most  of  which  does  not  glance  off,  will  form  into 
heavy  drops  and  fall. 

In  this  instance  we  see  gravity  and  cohesion  are 
the  strongest  forces  exerted.  Again:  Let  us  dimin- 
ish the  spray  one-half  finer,  using  less  force.  The  re- 
sult is  the  water  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit, 
but  in  large  beads,  the  small  running  into  larger, 
leaving  dry  spaces  between  each.  In  this  cohesion 
and  adhesion  are  the  acting  forces,  cohesion  the 
stronger.  A  second  time  let  us  diminish  the  size  of 
the  spray,  making  it  as  fine  as  possible.  The  result 
is  a  thorough  wetting  of  the  surface  of  the  fruit. 
Hence,  by  a  fine  spray  we  prevent  gravity  and  co- 
hesion from  exerting  their  influence  and  allow  the  in- 
herent force  to  dominate,  which  is  weakest  of  the 
three  forces.  By  this  we  gain  the  required  result, 
proving  the  fine  spray  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Summary. — Then  it  would  seem  to  me,  by  a  sum- 
ming up  of  investigations,  that  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  this  pest,  the  codlin  moth,  would  be  to  fight  it 
during  the  breeding  season  by  spraying  with  London 
purple  and  Paris  green,  one-half  pound  of  each  to  200 
gallons  of  water,  beginning  when  the  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  a  damson  plum  and  continuing  at  intervals 
of  about  fourteen  days  until  harvested.  In  my  own 
experience,  by  following  these  methods,  I  was  en- 
abled to  save  90%  of  the  fruit,  also  using  such  means 
for  destroying  the  larvae  as  banding  the  trees  with 
sacks,  scraping  off  the  rough  bark  and  keeping  the 
ground  free  from  fallen  fruit  and  leaves.  And,  again, 
we  should  protect  such  worm  distroyers  as  the 
cacack,  yellow-hammer  and  striped  woodpeckers. 

How  Another  Grower  Saved  95  Per  Cent.— 
According  to  the  Northwest  Horticulturist,  Mr. 
F.  Walden,  Zillah,  Wash.,  picked  over  12,000  boxes 
apples  from  his  orchard  last  season  with  less  than  5% 
wormy  fruit.  He  sprayed  five  times  and  used  one- 
half  pound  Paris  green  to  forty-five  gallons  of  water 
for  each  spraying.  The  Paris  green  cost  $20.43  at 
the  station,  Toppenish.  It  tested  57%  pure.  About 
five  pounds  of  copper  carbonate  (blue  vitriol)  was 
added  to  the  45-gallon  mixture  for  the  first  spray- 
ing. Mr.  Walden  thinks  that  another  season  he  will 
use  the  copper  in  connection  with  the  Paris  green 
for  at  least  five  sprayings.  A  strong  2  H.  P.  pump 
and  two  men  did  the  work,  which  began  as  soon  as 
bloom  had  fallen  and  continued  at  intervals  until  Sep- 
tember. 

In  connection  with  the  spraying,  bandages  were 
also  used  around  the  trees  for  trapping  the  cocoons 
at  the  transformation  stage  of  the  moth,  and  these 
bandages  were  examined  regularly  every  week.  Some 
of  his  close-by  neighbors,  who  did  not  spray  or  trap 
for  the  codlin  moth  with  any  regularity,  had  more 
than  40%  of  their  apples  destroyed  by  its  ravages. 
The  cost  of  spraying  to  Mr.  Walden  was,  perhaps, 
less  than  $250.  It  made  a  difference  in  the  value  of 
his  fruit  crop  in  favor  of  spraying  of  more  than  $3000. 
Unless  better  remedies  are  discovered,  Mr.  Walden 
proposes  to  continue  controlling  the  codlin  moth 
the  satisfactory  way  it  was  combatted  last  season. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Creamery  Operator  and  the  Merchant. 

By  Mr  Thomas  Hodge  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Convention. 

Co-operation  and  consolidation  are  written  on  the 
banners  which  lead  in  the  modern  vanguard.  It  will 
certainly  redound  with  credit  to  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing creamery  industry  when  those  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  its  welfare,  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  producer  of  milk,  or  that  of  one  who  attaches 
himself  to  this  vocation  for  a  livelihood,  are  desirous 
of  probing  into  every  available  channel  relative 
thereto,  directly  or  indirectly,  and,  casting  aside  all 
petty  grievances,  put  their  combined  efforts  to  the 
wheel  and  spare  nothing  to  see  that  justice  and  equity 
are  served. 

It  may  be  said  as  a  compliment  to  the  modern 
creamery  operator  and  butter  maker  of  this  State 
that  the  merchant  never  permits  an  opportunity  to 
escape  that  he  does  not  point  with  pride  to  the  tre- 
mendous progress  that  is  manifest  in  the  creamery 
business  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  unquestionably 
is  largely  to  the  credit  of  the  scientific  and  conscien- 
tious operator  of  the  creamery. 

Function  op  the  Merchant. — So  far  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  creamery  interest  in  itself  is  con- 
cerned, the  merchant  may  be  considered  a  nonenity. 
Yet,  with  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  butter 
maker  and  the  merchant,  the  creamery  industry  will 
rapidly  force  itself  into  the  commercial  world  in  such 
vast  proportions  that  capital  will  be  attracted  and 
must  embrace  the  opportunities  which  it  provides. 
While  it  will  not  be  said  that  the  merchant  is  a  para- 
site, nevertheless  his  success,  as  a  distributor  of  the 
product  of  the  creamery,  depends  largely  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  operator  to  manufacture  an  article  that 
will  not  blush  at  competition. 

Thanks  to  the  common  sense,  up-to-date  butter 
maker,  he  is  rapidly  pressing  out  of  existence  the 
"man  who  knows  it  all."  A  very  tender  subject  to 
touch  upon  in  times  goes  by  has  been  that  of  the  mer- 
chant informing  the  butter  maker  of  important 
changes  necessary  in  the  methods  of  packing  or  pre- 
paring his  product  for  market  for  fear  that,  because 
of  ignorance  or  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  butter 
maker,  it  might  cause  a  discontinuance  of  shipments, 
and,  while  this  has  not  been  general,  nevertheless 
there  has  been  a  reluctance  oftentimes  on  the  part 
of  the  merchant  along  this  line,  which  ultimately  did 
not  prove  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
creamery.  I  feel  confident  that  I  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  of  merchants,  however,  when  I 
reiterate  the  fact  that  the  merchant  and  the  oper- 
ator are  becoming,  as  it  were,  more  welded  together; 
hence,  we  anticipate  more  satisfactory  results  in  gen- 
eral will  be  gained  in  the  future. 

The  Creamery  Man. — We,  as  merchants,  and  the 
dairyman,  usually  the  financial  representative  of  the 
creamery,  must  concede  that  the  creamery  operator 
or  butter  maker  is  the  pivot  upon  which  depends  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  creamery  enterprise.  He  is 
the  man  who  must  see  that  the  milk  is  pure  and  clean 
when  delivered  to  the  creamery.  Through  his  con- 
geniality, executive  ability,  and  without  causing  fric- 
tion, he  must  have  complete  control  over  his  patrons 
from  whom  he  secures  his  milk.  He  must  seldom  ex- 
pect words  of  encouragement  from  the  patron,  and 
not  at  all  times  will  he  be  considered  an  infallible  man, 
especially  on  test  days;  hence,  when  not  anticipating 
words  of  commendation,  should  they  be  voluntarily 
offered,  the  recipient  is  much  more  elated.  This  ex- 
tract is  drawn  from  the  record  of  the  merchant,  who 
seldom  through  a  season  is  bedecked  with  garlands  of 
love  and  affection  bestowed  by  the  hands  of  his  es- 
teemed customer.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  must 
continue  plodding  along  until  the  goal  is  reached, 
looking  forward  to  such  occasions  as  to-day,  when  the 
operator  and  merchant  shall  compare  notes  and  each 
receive  consolation  from  the  other. 

Up-to-Date  Appliances. — There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  creameries  where  the  chief  operator  is  unable 
to  attend  to  all  minor  details  personally.  In  such 
cases,  beyond  question  of  doubt,  he  should  have  such 
assistance  as  will  accept  his  instructions,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  clash  of  responsibility.  There  should 
be  but  one  head.  The  operator  should  keep  thor- 
oughly in  touch,  in  a  scientific  manner,  With  all  im- 
provements in  his  line  of  business.  The  expense  of 
up-to-date  equipment  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
which  is  required  to  operate  with  the  methods  which 
are  ancient  and  fossilized.  The  inevitable  results  thus 
obtained  to  the  creamery  are  vastly  in  its  favor.  He 
should  be  conversant  with  the  continual  changes  in 
the  market,  should  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  demands  of  the  different  markets  which  are  sup- 
plied directly  or  indirectly  by  him,  and,  instead  of 
attempting  to  force  the  consumer  to  meet  with  his 
terms  and  methods,  so  far  as  the  marketing  of  the 
butter  is  concerned,  he  should  put  forth  every  effort 
to  pack  it  in  such  style  as  would  be  instantly  ap- 
proved and  accepted  by  the  trade  generally.  In  fact, 
the  butter  maker  should  strive  to  lead  and  not  follow, 
in  creating  a  demand  for  the  article  which  he  manu- 
factures. There  is  no  question  but  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  dairymen  and  the  capital  invested  in 
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the  creamery  are  more  satisfactorily  served  when 
the  operator  or  butter  maker  of  the  creamery  and 
the  merchant  or  distributor  of  the  product  are  most 
congenial,  each  putting  forth  every  endeavor  to  as- 
sist the  other. 

City  Visits. — The  butter  maker  should  come  to  the 
city  whenever  opportunity  offers.  Do  not  stand  on  the 
sidewalk  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  this  or 
that  is  the  house  to  whom  your  consignments  are 
made,  by  consulting  the  empty  butter  boxes  in  front 
of  the  store;  but  go  inside  of  the  store,  make  yourself 
known  to  the  proprietor,  have  the  salesman  show  you 
his  tricks,  and  learn  all  you  can  of  the  method  by 
which  butter  is  handled  in  the  market.  Changes  in 
the  manner  of  marketing  are  continually  occurring, 
each  successive  season  presenting  new  demands,  as 
the  supply  of  butter  increases.  It  should  be  a  satis- 
faction to  the  operator  of  the  creamery  to  know  that 
his  representative  in  the  market  is  so  quite  up-to- 
date  that  he  is  repeatedly  presenting  to  the  butter 
maker  the  latest  ideas,  which,  if  heeded,  will  in  a 
short  time  place  him  as  a  creamery  operator  in  a  po- 
sition which  will  cause  him  to  be  envied  by  his  less 
attentive  colleagues,  who  will  wonder  why  his  product 
is  in  such  good  repute  that  he  is  continually  a  favor- 
ite for  the  best  positions  offered. 

The  Rustle  op  the  Wings. — We,  as  merchants, 
will  all  be  delighted  to  extend  to  you  such  courtesies 
to  which  you  are  entitled,  and  it  is  possible  that,  if 
you  are  not  pleased  with  the  methods  of  the  house  to 
whom  you  might  be  making  consignments,  the  man- 
ager will  inconvenience  himself  to  introduce  you  to 
his  competitor  across  the  street,  whom  he  might  de- 
cide could  handle  your  product  to  better  advantage, 
for  if  there  is  a  market  in  the  wide  world  where 
one  merchant  is  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
brother  merchant  we  are  anxious  to  learn  of  its 
whereabouts.  

Report  of  Cow  Tests  at  the  Pan-American. 

To  the  Editor: — Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  complete  report  of  the  results  at  the  Model 
Dairy  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  has  been 
hitherto  sent  out  by  the  authorities  of  that  affair,  I 
venture  to  send  you  the  final  figures  of  the  ten 
breeds  of  cows  represented  in  the  test,  showing 
yields  and  profits  in  the  four  points  on  which  prizes 
were  given.  The  many  breeders  (upwards  of  60,000 
in  the  United  States)  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  re- 
siding in  the  territory  covered  by  your  publication 
will  be  greatly  interested  in  this  report,  and  will  ap- 
preciate a  report  in  which  the  absolute  facts  of  the 
test  are  given: 


$54.97  more  profit  on  total  solids  than  their  nearest 
competitors.  The  Holstein-Friesian  cows  made  a 
greater  gain  in  live  weight  than  any  of  their  com- 
petitors among  the  dairy  breeds,  and  were  exceeded 
only  by  Shorthorns,  and  they  made  $32.07  worth 
more  profit  on  total  solids,  plus  gain  in  weight,  than 
their  nearest  competitors.  These  results  were 
gained  at  an  expenditure  of  $2.57  more  for  feed  than 
the  next  largest  consumer.  F.  L.  Houghton, 
Sec.  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 
Putney,  Vt.,  Jan.  18. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Chickens  by  Incubator  and  Brooder  Route. 

California  poultry  people,  especially  the  beginners 
in  the  art,  will  be  interested  to  read  the  hints  which 
Anna  F.  Cameron  of  Nebraska  gives  the  Practical 
Farmer  from  her  experience  with  up-to-date  meth- 
ods in  bringing  forward  young  fowls  : 

Incubators. — There  are  several  good  makes  and 
instructions  accompanying  any  one  selected  should 
be  studied  carefully.  It  might  be  well,  after  gradu- 
ally raising  to  the  required  temperature,  to  run  the 
incubator  a  couple  of  days  before  putting  in  the  eggs. 
I  turn  the  eggs  twice  every  day.  I  open  the  doors, 
pull  out  the  trays,  run  my  hands  all  over  and  cuddle 
and  move  the  eggs  about  and  give  them  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  After  they  have  been  sitting  a  week  or 
more  I  test  out  the  infertile  and  bad  eggs,  and  save 
the  infertile  for  chicks'  food.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
when  I  take  the  trays  out  I  fill  the  nursery  under- 
neath with  chaff  or  cut  straw  (don't  use  bran,  for  the 
chicks  will  pick  and  eat  it  and  cause  serious  indiges- 
tion, nor  paper,  as  it  is  so  hard  and  slippery  you  will 
have  cripples),  sew  the  thermometer  securely  to  the 
trays,  so  the  chicks  can't  turn  it  over  and  you  can 
always  see  what  the  heat  is  running  at.  Give  the 
eggs  a  good,  long  cooling,  turn  them  over,  put  them 
back  in,  and  that  night  you  may  expect  to  hear  some 
chirps.  I  have  often  had  them  begin  hatching  on  the 
nineteenth  day,  and  all  good,  strong  chicks  will  be 
out  by  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  day. 

The  Brooder. — Now  comes  the  next  great  step  in 
your  work — the  brooder.  I  got  a  200-chick  capacity; 
it  is  only  large  enough  for  100.  Better  have  two 
brooders.  There  was  a  curtain  run  through  the  cen- 
ter. It  was  of  no  use  and  I  took  it  out,  as  every  part 
of  it  should  be  warmed  at  first  to  90°  to  receive  these 
little  babies.  I  have  my  brooder  in  a  snug  little 
house,  6x8  feet,  with  a  large  window  on  the  south 
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in  the  Four  Points  <»n  which  Prizes  were  Given. 
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In  summarizing  these  figures  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Holstein-Friesian  cows  made  6262  pounds  more 
milk  than  their  nearest  competitors;  they  made 
thirty- three  pounds  more  of  butter  and  $8.15  worth 
more  than  their  nearest  competitors;   they  made 


side,  a  scratching  shed  to  the  west,  and  a  larger 
brooder  house  at  the  other  end  of  this  shed,  where 
the  chicks  must  go  when  they  outgrow  this  warm 
brooder,  the  larger  brooder  having  no  lamp,  but  is 
warmed  by  a  large  jug  of  hot  water  if  the  night  is 


cool.  On  the  floor  of  my  brooder  I  have  an  inch  or 
more  of  fine  chaff  or  cut  straw,  anything  that  is 
very  soft  and  they  can  scratch  in,  and  when  the 
warmth  is  just  right — 90° — I  transfer  these  little 
baby  chicks  the  twenty-second  day  after  I  put  the 
eggs  to  hatch. 

Feeding. — The  first  feed  is  fine  grit  and  oat  meal. 
Their  next  is  bread  and  meal  (that  is,  stale  bread 
ground  through  a  bone  cutter)  moistened  with 
scalded  milk.  These  are  the  foods  for  the  first  day, 
in  small  quantities.  The  next  day  I  put  milled  seed 
in  chaff,  and  an  infertile  egg  boiled  tender  (that  is,  an 
hour  or  more),  mashed  with  stale  bread  meal.  Grit 
is  always  before  them  in  shallow  cups.  For  drink 
I  invert  a  cup  in  a  saucer  and  insert  a  small  nail 
under  the  cup,  so  there  is  water  in  the  saucer  all 
the  time.  I  usually  feed  six  times  a  day,  giving  as 
much  variety  as  possible  by  adding  cooked  meat 
that  has  been  ground  through  the  bone  cutter,  and 
also  curd  from  milk,  grated  raw  potatoes,  cooked 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  never  giving  a  great 
deal  of  any  one  thing  at  one  time.  I  use  up  the  in- 
fertile eggs  of  each  brood  as  food  for  this  brood, 
being  careful  not  to  give  much  at  any  time.  After 
they  are  ten  days  old  I  give  them  green  bone,  select- 
ing out  the  fine  with  more  meat  than  bone.  I  feed 
cracked  wheat  and  ground  corn  as  they  grow  older. 
I  scald  bran  and  cracked  corn  with  milk  and  give 
them  sour  milk  to  drink  once  or  twice  a  day.  Don't 
fail  to  clean  out  your  brooder  every  day  and  put  in  a 
clean  bed  of  chaff  and  clover  screenings  at  night. 
Throw  all  the  old  chaff  on  the  floor  for  them  to 
scratch  over.  I  let  them  run  out  of  the  brooder  when 
three  days  old.  Clean  your  brooder  house  every  few 
days.  Outside  on  the  floor  I  use  cement  or  gunny 
sacks  and  hang  out  on  the  fence  when  done  eating,  so 
that  they  never  have  any  stale  or  sour  food.  I  clip 
up  fine  alfalfa  that  is  young  and  tender,  about  four 
quarts  daily,  after  they  are  ten  days  old.  They  will 
eat  it  all.  Now  they  have  the  door  opened  into 
the  scratch  shed,  which  is  all  enclosed  tight  except 
the  south  side,  and  this  has  chicken  wire  fencing  ex- 
cept that  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  space  of  5  inches, 
where  I  have  a  movable  board  that  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  so  that  the  little  chicks  can  be  shut  in  or 
out,  but  no  large  chicken  can  enter. 

Advantages  of  the  Brooder. — No  clumsy  old 
biddy  to  step  on  them,  no  crowding,  no  possibility  of 
any  marauding  cats  or  rats  to  take  them,  no  being 
called  out  of  his  warm  bed  at  daylight  to  be  trailed 
through  the  wet  grass  and  chilled.  Be  sure  your 
chicks  have  plenty  of  ventilation,  but  no  drafts.  I 
take  a  peep  into  this  house  the  last  thing  at  night 
and  see  that  all  is  well.  I  had  but  one  die  out  of  my 
first  brood  this  year  ;  raised  all  the  rest  to  broiler 
size.  My  largest  hatch  this  year  was  174  out  of  200 
fertile  eggs.  Last  year  I  had  one  hatch  of  191  out  of 
205  fertile  eggs.  I  would  not  think  of  hatching  chicks 
with  hens  ;  it  is  so  much  less  work  and  so  much  easier 
with  an  incubator — no  broken  eggs  or  deserted  nests. 
Besides,  the  time  Mrs.  Biddy  wastes  trying  to  hatch 
a  few  chicks  could  be  so  much  more  profitably  em- 
ployed producing  eggs.  It  would  take  fifteen  hens 
to  hatch  an  raise  150  chicks — an  average  hatch  for  a 
200-capacity  incubator.  These  hens  would  loaf  around 
on  an  average  ten  weeks,  or  1050  days.  Just  see  the 
eggs  you  could  have  got ;  then  figure  on  what  you 
would  lose  in  trying  to  raise  500  or  more  chicks  with 
hens.  But  I  can  best  illustrate  this  by  giving  a  sum- 
mary from  my  books.  Last  year  I  began  with  104 
hens  and  eight  cockerels.  I  killed  and  sold  until  I 
only  averaged  seventy  hens  for  the  year,  yet  I  sold 
$77.50  worth  of  eggs  at  about  an  average  of  10  cents 
per  dozen.  I  had  all  I  wanted  for  house  use  for  a 
family  of  six  and  for  incubators.  There  would  have 
been  a  very  small  surplus  of  eggs  had  I  used  my  hens 
for  incubating  purposes  and  to  raise  the  chicks. 
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KERN. 

Improving  Live  Stock.— Bakersfield 
Californian  :  General  William  Shatter, 
who  resides  on  his  ranch  near  Bakers- 
field,  is  devoting  some  of  his  time  since 
his  retirement  from  the  army  to  the  rais- 
ing of  fine  hogs,  of  which  he  has  several 
superior  strains.  Recently  he  has  im- 
ported a  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  from 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Iowa,  selections  having 
been  made  from  the  best  samples  of  stock 
in  those  States.  Equally  careful  attention 
was  given  to  some  Berkshires  that  have 
recently  arrived  from  England.  Ohio  was 
also  drawn  upon  for  a  few  Duroc  Jerseys, 
a  large,  red,  hardy  hog.  A  curiosity  in 
pigs  can  now  be  seen  at  the  Shafter 
ranch,  a  litter  of  a  cross  between  the 
Duroc  Jersey  and  a  Philippine  breed, 
that  is  about  equally  divided  in  color  by 
a  horizontal  line,  black  above  and  white 
beneath.  The  pigs,  inheriting  the  tend- 
ency of  both  parents,  are  more  or  less 
variegated. 

KINGS. 

Queer  Freak  of  Nature.— Hanford 
Journal:  Manuel  Brazil,  a  well-known 
sheep  man,  who  has  his  flocks  7  miles 
south  of  this  city,  brought  into  Hanford  a 
curiosity  in  the  sheep  line.  One  of  his 
ewes  gave  birth  to  two  healthy  lambs  and 
to  part  of  a  third  lamb.  The  third  animal 
is  really  only  the  hind  part  of  a  lamb,  and 
must  have  lived  till  it  got  nearly  as  large 
as  one  of  the  lambs.  It  has  no  head  or 
shoulders — only  the  hind  quarter.  Mr. 
Brazil  shipped  the  strange  freak  of  nature 
to  a  friend  as  an  anatomical  wonder. 

Beet  Growing.  —  Lemoore  Leader: 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  wisely  try- 
ing to  awaken  an  interest  in  beet  growing 
in  this  county  by  offering  $75  in  prizes  to 
farmers  growing  the  best  crop  of  this 
product.  The  beet  sugar  industry  is  one 
that  is  bound  to  come  to  the  front  in  this 
county,  especially  on  lake  lands.  Down  at 
the  lake  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  that  will,  without  doubt,  produce 
beets  of  a  fine  quality.  At  a  meeting  held 
recently  in  Hanford  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce voted  unanimously  that  $75  in 
prizes  be  offered  for  beet  growing,  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  party  producing  the  best 
half  acre  of  beets,  $50;  second  best  half 
acre,  $15;  third  best  half  acre,  $10. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Cement  Injures  Oranges.— Enter- 
prise :  The  Colton  orange  groves  are 
safe.  Mr.  Albright,  foreman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Portland  Cement  Co. 's  works,  has 
received  a  letter  from  the  directors  of  the 
company  to  make  several  improvements 
at  the  works,  and  the  improvements  will 
have  a  double  value.  They  will  not  only 
tend  to  increase  the  output  of  the  quarry, 
but  they  will  also  include  the  placing  of 
the  necessary  screens  to  prevent  the 
cement  dust  from  being  carried  by  the 
wind  onto  the  neighboring  orchards. 
This  dust  has  been  gradually  killing  the 
orange  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  quarry,  and  a  complaint  in  regard  to 
the  matter  was  made  to  the  directors. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Does  a  Small  Ranch  Pay?— Hol- 
lister  Bee:  Below  you  will  find  a  state- 
ment of  what  was  sold  from  a  sixteen-acre 
ranch  near  DosPalos  during  1901:  Butter 
fat,  8426.33;  butter,  $37.05;  poultry,  88.75; 
eggs,  $38.67;  fruit,  810.87;  calves,  868; 
hogs,  852.63;  hay,  840.  Total,  8682.30. 
The  above  amount  of  butter  fat  and  butter 
was  sold  from  ten  cows,  besides  what  the 
family  used.  I  have  now  five  calves  worth 
850;  ten  shoats,  $40;  one  colt,  $50.  The 
above  were  also  raised  during  1901. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
A  Pie  Melon  Record.— Chino  Cham- 
pion: Pie  melons  are  not  such  an  unpre- 
tentious crop  after  all,  when  their  pro- 
ductiveness is  in  question.  Isaac  Goble 
reports  a  yield  from  the  seed  of  a  single 
melon  that  can  not  be  easily  equaled.  As 
the  resultant  crop  he  harvested  fifty  tons 
of  pie  melons.  Since  he  sold  his  crop 
there  has  been  good  demand  for  pie 
melons  for  cow  feed  at  $2  per  ton.  That 
makes  a  very  profitable  crop,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  expense 
connected  with  raising  it  is  very  light. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Big  Acreage  op  Rye  Grass.— Lodi 
Herald  :  Warren  Fowler,  who  took  the 
contract  of  putting  in  700  acres  of  rye 
grass  on  Dr.  Cross'  Terminous  land,  has 
completed  the  work.  He  kept  busy  two 
drills,  one  harrow  and  one  plow  team 
three  weeks.  The  land  will  be  devoted  to 
stock  and  dairy  cows. 

Attacked  by  an  Enraged  Hog. — 
Frank  M.  Brown,  a  well-known  farmer, 
living  at  Elliott,  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  this  county,  was  severely  injured 
last  week  by  an  enraged  hog,  which  badly 
mangled  his  left  hand.  Brown  went  into 
the  pen  where  the  sow  had  a  litter  of 


pigs,  and  the  animal  attacked  him,  stand- 
ing on  her  hind  legs  and  making  a  lunge 
at  him.  He  used  his  hands  to  prevent  the 
sow  from  biting  him  in  the  body,  and  she 
grabbed  his  left  hand  and  crunched  the 
bones  so  that  several  of  them  had  to  be 
removed  by  a  surgeon. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Planting  Seeds.— Press:  Following 
the  recent  rains  the  forest  rangers  are 
planting  tree  seeds  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities. A  number  of  the  Pinus  tubercu- 
lata  and  pinon  seeds  which  are  indigenous 
to  this  climate  and  will  grow  at  a  high 
altitude,  are  being  planted  at  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  La  Cumbra  peak. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Turning  to  Tomatoes.— San  Jose 
Mercury:  The  degree  of  success  attained 
by  tomato  growers  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley in  the  past  two  seasons  has  resulted  in 
preparations  for  a  largely  increased  acre- 
age this  year.  While  the  crop  in  this  val- 
ley is  not  as  early  as  in  some  sections  and 
does  not  enable  the  producers  to  cater  to 
the  early  markets,  it  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  desirable  for  canning.  The 
Santa  Clara  tomato  is  very  firm  and 
meaty,  has  few  seeds,  is  of  fine  flavor  and 
keeps  well.  Not  only  are  the  local  canners 
largely  increasing  their  pack  of  tomatoes, 
but  the  canners  in  San  Francisco  and  Ala- 
meda counties  are  heavy  purchasers  of  the 
Santa  Clara  vegetable,  shipping  it  to  their 
plants  to  be  canned  for  market.  Large 
tracts  of  land  are  now  being  plowed  and 
put  into  condition  for  tomatoes  along 
Coyote  creek,  as  also  along  the  Alameda 
road,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  county. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  county  will  raise 
a  third  more  tomatoes  this  year  than  in 
former  seasons,  providing  nothing  blights 
the  crop. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
More  Extended  Market  for  Ber- 
ries.—  Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Pajaro 
valley  strawberry  growers  expect  to  place 
their  berries  in  southern  California  mar- 
kets throughout  the  coming  summer. 
The  San  Francisco  market  is  not  large 
enough  to  handle  all  of  the  berries  this 
valley  can  produce.  The  berry  growers 
need  a  cannery  at  this  point. 

SOLANO. 

Prices  of  Cattle  Advancing.— Re- 
publican: Clint  Peyton  returned  Monday 
from  a  month's  trip  in  the  Middle  West 
States.  He  was  trying  to  purchase  more 
cattle  for  W.  H.  Bryan,  but  found  that 
prices  had  been  so  greatly  advanced  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  it  would  be  un- 
profitable to  ship  them  to  California.  He 
secured  four  fine  bulls,  which  arrived  here 
last  week  with  a  trainload  of  Colorado  cat- 
tle consigned  to  Lewis  Pierce. 

Coyotes  not  Readily  Caught.— 
A.  L.  and  Oran  Brooks  have  been  hunt- 
ing coyotes  on  the  Miller  place,  near  Sui- 
sun,  and  last  Saturday  a  large  one  was 
caught  in  a  steel  trap  which  was  attached 
to  a  log.  The  animal  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging the  log  some  distance  before  he  broke 
the  chain  and  made  his  escape.  His  track 
was  found  and  he  was  followed  for  some 
days  before  he  was  located  in  some  brush 
north  of  the  Miller  place  near  Tolenas, 
where  he  was  killed  and  brought  to  town. 

SONOMA. 

Big  Potatoes.— Healdsburg  Tribune : 
William  Rowland  brought  to  town  Fri- 
day two  gigantic  potatoes  taken  from  ten 
sacks  gathered  from  his  coast  ranch, 
located  near  Dillon's  Beach,  not  far  from 
Tomales.  The  potatoes  are  of  the  Bur- 
bank  variety,  smooth  and  symmetrical, 
with  no  knots  or  protuberances.  The 
largest  of  the  tubers  weighed  two  pounds 
thirteen  ounces.  The  second,  not  quite 
so  large,  was  10}  inches  in  length.  The 
tubers  were  members  of  the  twenty-fifth 
crop  raised  consecutively  on  the  land. 

Spuds  in  January.— Index-Tribune: 
Many  of  the  mountain  ranches  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  are  seldom,  if  ever,  vis- 
ited by  a  frost.  Among  these  farms  is 
that  of  Jacob  Frideger,  located  almost  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  that 
divides  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties,  and 
located  a  few  miles  east  of  Glen  Ellen. 
The  Frideger  ranch  has  in  years  past  pro- 
duced all  kinds  of  garden  truck  for  the 
family  table  almost  all  the  year  around, 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  temperature 
in  that  range  of  mountains.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  .  the  present 
winter,  Mr.  Frideger  has  been  cultivating 
a  volunteer  potato  patch  in  an  open  field, 
and  one  day  this  week  he  dug  several 
sacks  of  the  spuds.  They  are  of  the  Peer- 
less and  Early  Rose  varieties  and  vary  in 
size  from  a  hen's  egg  to  a  goose  egg. 

SUTTER. 
To  Eradicate  the  Gophers.— Sutter 
County  Farmer:  On  the  slough  and  river 
lands  the  gophers  have  been  very  de- 
structive this  year  in  the  alfalfa  fields,  and 
in  many  places  have  completely  under- 
mined the  fields  with  their  burrows 
and  eaten  off  the  roots  so  that  the  alfalfa 


has  been  killed  out.  Poison  and  traps 
have  been  used,  but  the  rodents  still  in- 
crease. B.  F.  Walton,  who  has  consider- 
able pasture  land  along  the  slough,  is  try- 
ing a  new  plan.  He  has  secured  some 
virus,  which  if  eaten  by  the  gophers, 
spreads  an  epidemic  among  them,  the  dis- 
ease killing  them  off  rapidly.  This  system 
has  been  used  successfully  on  squirrels, 
rabbits,  etc.,  and  should  do  all  right  on 
gophers.  The  virus  is  mixed  with  feed 
and  placed  in  the  "runs"  similar  to  the 
method  of  poisoning.  Some  advocate 
trapping  a  number  of  the  animals  and  in- 
occulating  them  with  the  virus,  then 
turning  them  loose  to  spread  the  disease. 
These  pests  are  costing  the  farmers  and 
orchard  men  thousands  of  dollars  every 
season  and  an  epidemic  that  would  eradi- 
cate them  would  be  welcomed. 

Value  of  Grass.  —  Sutter  Indepen- 
dent: With  high  prices  for  meat,  dairy 
products,  etc.,  and  low  prices  for  cereals, 
does  it  not  look  reasonable  the  farmers 
should  make  more  profit  by  turning  the 
grass  into  money  by  raising  hogs,  cows, 
sheep,  etc.,  rather  than  exhaust  the  land 
by  the  production  of  wheat  ?  Green  crop- 
ping of  soil  in  many  kinds  of  fodder  crops 
tends  to  renew  the  land  and  make  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  several  crops  to  one  of 
cereals.  This  valley  generally  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  richest 
kinds  of  grasses,  which  cure  well  and 
make  excellent  silage.  It's  almost  a  waste 
to  continue  to  raise  grain  on  land  that 
can  be  thus  utilized  for  a  more  profitable 
crop. 

Oil  Keeps  Gophers  Off  Levees.— 
Sutter  County  Farmer:  The  recent  ex- 
periments with  crude  oil  on  the  levees  at 
the  Marcuse  place,  in  this  county,  have 
proven  successful  in  the  way  of  keeping 
the  gophers  from  burrowing  in  the  em- 
bankment, and  more  work  will  be  done  in 
this  line  during  the  coming  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Burkhardt,  the  manager 
of  the  big  ranch  there,  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing oil  to  the  levee  originated  with  W.  S. 
Keys,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  who  has  had 
the  process  patented.  The  oil  is  said  to 
prevent  the  levees  from  washing  away. 

STANISLAUS. 
Money  From  Sweet  Potatoes  and 
Beans. — Modesto  Herald:  Sweet  potatoes 
are  commanding  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
hundred  pounds  for  the  producers  nowa- 
days and  will  very  likely  go  higher. 
Growers  have  done  well  this  season,  the 
lowest  price  having  been  60  cents  on  board 
cars.  The  Turlock  district  crop,  abridged 
by  reason  of  the  break  in  the  canal  sys- 
tem towards  the  close  of  the  growing  sea- 
son, perhaps  aggregated  twenty-five  cars 
of  an  average  of  30,000  pounds  to  the  car. 
Andy  Stiefvater  handled  quite  a  percent- 
age of  the  crop  and  reports  that  the  deal- 
ers hold  the  potatoes  in  high  favor  and 
will  bid  freely  for  next  season's  crop.  B 
Weil  &  Son  handled  a  total  of  about  30,000 
pounds  of  Pink  beans  from  Turlock  dis- 
trict, and  Andy  Stiefvater  handled  15,000 
pounds.  Of  course,  these  figures  do  not 
represent  the  total  production,  although 
only  a  limited  acreage  was  planted,  yet  at 
2  and  2$  cents  a  pound,  the  prices  paid 
the  growers,  considerable  money  is  rep- 
resented. The  yield  was  very  good,  the 
experiment  so  encouraging,  everything 
considered,  that  this  year  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  these  beans  will  be  largely  aug- 
mented. 

TEHAMA. 
Big  Deal  in  Real  Estate. — Red 
Bluff  People's  Cause:  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  land  transfers  that 
has  lately  taken  place  here  was  put  on 
record  recently  at  the  county  clerk's 
office.  The  transfer  embraces  several 
large  tracts  of  land  situated  in  Tehama, 
Butte  and  Plumas  counties,  aggregating 
40,000  acres.  The  consideration  named  in 
the  deed  is  the  nominal  one  of  $10.  The 
Diamond  Match  Co.  is  the  purchaser— one 
of  the  large  trusts  of  the  United  States- 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  with 
a  capital  of  $11,000,000.  The  land  was 
purchased  for  the  timber,  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches. 

TULARE. 
Spraying  Begun.— Register:  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Fowler  states  that 
there  will  be  mors  orchard  spraying  done 
this  season  in  this  vicinity  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  seems  to  be  a  concert  of 
action  toward  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
trees.  Quite  a  number  of  orchardists 
have  already  begun  spraying,  and  others 
will  get  to  work  at  it  as  fast  as  they  finish 
pruning.  Mr.  Fowler  furthermore  stated 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  better  prospect 
for  a  full  fruit  crop  than  the  trees  now 
show. 

YOLO. 

Hogs  Are  Gold. — Woodland  Mail: 
Jeff  Clanton  can  demonstrate  that  it  pays 
to  raise  hogs.  He  recently  killed  four 
hogs,  eight  months  old,  that  netted  him 
950  pounds  of  meat,  whi^h,  at  8  cents  per 
pound,  would  be  worth  $76.    These  hogs 


cost  him  $42  for  feed,  etc.,  leaving  a  profit 
of  $34.  This  ought  to  demonstrate  that 
it  pays  to  raise  hogs. 

YUBA. 

Big  Sheep  Deal.— Wheatland  Four 
Corners:  D.  I.  Waltz  of  Chico  recently  re- 
turned from  Montana,  where  he  had  been 
looking  into  the  stock  business.  While 
there  he  consummated  a  deal  whereby  he 
became  the  possessor  of  a  band  of  sheep, 
numbering  10,300,  together  with  about 
sixty  head  of  cattle  and  400  tons  of  hay 
for  winter  feed.  The  price  paid  for  the 
band  was  $9  for  the  ewes  and  $2.50  for  the 
lambs.  The  sale  was  made  by  L.  E. 
Thomas,  son  of  T.  H.  Thomas  of  this 
place,  and  Tom  Haw,  an  Americanized 
Chinaman,  who  were  in  partnership,  and 
they  received  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$35,000  for  their  interests. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 

i»,T£P. Haf??t: iPi6"*  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  biemwft. 
oF^r^b.°Lt!?  8oW '?  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
F„r'?e„  * 1  'so  pet  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
tor  its  use.  SeDd  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


Get  Bigger  Crops 


and  still 

Sow  Less 
Seed. 

z  You  can  do  it  if 
you  use  the 

CAH00N 

Broadcast 

SEEDER 

really  the  most 
practical  hand 
seeder  made.  Saves  four-fifths  of  the 
labor  of  seeding  and  one-third  the  seed. 
Insures'a  bigger  crop  because  it 
distributes  the  seed  evenly. 
Any  one  can  use  it.  Sows  6  to  8  acres  per 
hour.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  Send  to  us  for 
discriptive  circulars. 

600DELL  COMPANY,  38  Main  Street,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultry  men  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
164  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  offlcefor  book  No.  1. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  Bowen, 

815-81?  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  In1,,  201  204  Front  si., 
Portland,  Oregon,  212  Occident  J  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wasb. 


Every  Chicken  Man  Needs 

a  green  bone  cutter. 

The  Adam 

alone  is  ball  bearing,  it  cleans  itself, 
It  cannot  become  clogged  or  choked, 
It  is  fed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  oper- 
ator. You  will  want  to  know  of  it. 
Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No.  100  before  you  buy.  Sent  Free. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Ills. 

Pacific  Agis.  A.W.  Pike &Co. ,  San  Francisco,  Seattle&Portland. 


DUPLEX  machine 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing,  Automatic,  simple,  life-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It. 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  together.   It  makes  most  perfect 

fence  at  Coat  of  Wire. 

Machine  sent  on  Trial.    Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.   Catalogue  Free. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
oiDJ  Mu/icie,  Indiana. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced,  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


DAIRYMEN  ARE  DELIGHTED 

to  meet  those  wno  work  for  us.  Cow  keepers  1,1 aya 
have  money.  We  start  you  In  business.  You  msito 
Isrge  profits.  Easy  work.  We  furnish  capital.  iSer>  I 
10  cents  for  full  line  of  samples  and  reticulars. 

DRAPER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   Moffltt   dfc  To«/n» 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  35-57-59-61  Plr*t  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOPFITT  &  TOV7NE,  Los  Angele«. 
BLAKE  McFALL  ft  CO  ....Portland.  Or. 
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Life's  Loom. 

Weaving,  weaving,  weaving, 
Time  is  the  warp, 
Pulsing  and  throbbing,  life's  loom  goes; 
Spinning,  spinning,  spinning. 
Man's  deeds  the  woof. 
Quickly  and  busily  the  shuttle  he  throws. 

The  little  child  takes  up  the  task, 
As  soon  as  consciousness  begins, 

His  tiny  hands  uncertain  act, 
As  merrily  he  heedless  spins. 

The  youth,  with  pride  and  confidence, 
Loud  vaunts  the  deeds  he  will  achieve. 

The  future,  big  with  great  events, 
In  blazing  light  his  name  will  weave. 

Hard  pressed,  beset,  the  man  toils  on, 
Speed  by  the  days,  the  months,  the 
years, 

Aghast  and  desperate  he  stands, 
So  small  his  greatest  work  appears. 

With  palsied  hand,  old  age  has  come, 
Slow  goes  the  loom  —  Pate  cuts  the 
thread  ; 

Wide  yawns  the  grave  ;  the  web  is  spun, 
A  shroud  is  woven  for  the  dead. 

'T  is  thus  through  life;  man  spins  and 
weaves, 

Until  of  time  and  deeds  complete 
This  mystic  robe,  his  very  self, 
Becomes  for  him  his  winding-sheet. 

Weaving,  weaving,  weaving, 
Time  is  the  warp, 
Pulsing  and  throbbing,  life's  loom  goes; 
Spinning,  spinning,  spinning, 
Man's  deeds  the  woof, 
Ever  and  ever  the  shuttle  he  throws. 

—  Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Queer  Blunder. 

The  morning  sun  brightened  the  gilt 
letters  on  the  sign  above  the  entrance 
to  the  staunch  old  warehouse,  but  its 
radiance  was  lost  on  the  young  man 
with  keen,  gray  eyes,  who  stood  at  the 
office  door  and  hesitated  before  he 
turned  the  knob.  In  that  brief  moment 
he  tried  to  recall  the  directions  that 
Emily  Quarles  had  given  him. 

"Father  is  peculiar,"  she  had  said. 
"You  must  know  him  before  you  can 
appreciate  him."  And  Spencer  Grant 
wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before 
this  appreciative  stage  could  be 
reached.  He  hadn't  met  this  peculiar 
father,  and  here  he  was  standing  on 
the  doormat  of  his  office  mustering  up 
courage  to  go  in  and  ask  him  for  his 
daughter. 

What  else  had  Emily  said  ?  "Do  not 
contradict  father.  Do  just  what  he 
tells  you  to  do.  Let  him  have  his  own 
way.  If  he  blusters  and  fumes,  wait 
quietly ;  he  will  soon  cool  down.  Fa- 
ther's gruff  manner  is  largely  assumed. 
If  you  have  tact,  you  will  discover  the 
way  to  handle  him.  Tell  him  truth- 
fully, if  you  have  a  chance,  how  we 
met  at  Aunt  Stanhope's,  and  that  as 
soon  as  we  were  quite  assured  that  we 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  which, 
you  must  add,  came  to  both  of  us  as  a 
complete  surprise,  I  sent  you  directly 
to  him.  I  will  prepare  him  as  far  as 
I  think  judicious  for  your  coming. 
Keep  up  a  stout  heart  and  guard  your 
temper." 

Spencer  turned  the  knob  and  went 
in.  There  were  several  clerks  writing 
in  the  outer  office,  but  they  did  not 
look  up  as  he  passed  along  the  narrow 
space  before  the  high  railing  to  the 
door  marked  "private."  He  knocked 
at  this  door,  and  a  gruff  voice  bade 
him  come  in.  Spencer  summed  up  all 
his  resolutions  and  entered. 

A  sharp-featured  old  man,  with 
heavy  eyebrows,  was  seated  at  a  desk, 
with  his  bushy  gray  head  bent  above 
a  handful  of  papers. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  without  looking 
up. 

Spencer  obeyed,  and  after  a  little  the 
old  man  raised  his  head,  glanced  at  the 
clock,  and  then  gave  the  young  man  a 
long,  searching  glance.  As  he  did  so 
he  drew  a  letter  toward  him  and 
glanced  at  a  page  of  it.  Again  he 
stared  at  Spencer. 

"Well,"  he  said  abruptly  "you  are 
exactly  on  time.  You  were  to  be  here 
precisely  at  10.  This  argues  well  for 
your  early  training.    You  have  made 


a  good  impression  on  me  to  start 
with." 

Spencer  murmured  his  pleasure  at 
this  favorable  comment,  but  the  old 
man  interrupted  him. 

"  Your  father  says  here  that  you  re- 
semble him.  He  writes  that  the  re- 
semblance is  so  strong  that  I  couldn't 
help  but  know  who  you  were  if  I 
chanced  to  meet  you  anywhere.  I 
don't  agree  with  him,  though  there  is 
a  family  resemblance.  You  are  much 
better  looking  than  he  ever  dreamed 
of  being." 

"  Did  my  father  say  that  ?  "  inquired 
Spencer  hastily.  He  knew  the  thing 
was  quite  impossible.  Emily's  father 
was  laboring  under  some  queer  de- 
lusion. But  he  didn't  mean  to  contra- 
dict him. 

"Yes,  he  did,"  chuckled  the  old 
man,  with  a  grim  smile.  "Fathers 
with  but  one  child  are  apt  to  be  asses." 
Then  his  tone  changed.  "What  can 
you  do  ?  Can  you  write  shorthand  ? 
Do  you  understand  typewriting  ?  Can 
you  compose  a  good  letter  ?  Can  you 
spell  ?  " 

"I  think,"  said  Spencer  quietly, 
"  that  I  can  best  answer  that  by  say- 
ing that  I  have  a  pretty  thorough  bus- 
iness training  that  was  picked  up  in  four 
years  of  practical  work.  I've  been 
hard  at  it,  in  fact,  ever  since  I  left 
college." 

"Your  father  doesn't  make  any  such 
claim,"  said  the  old  man,  referring 
again  to  the  letter.  "All  he  says  is 
'Try  him.'  I  will;  I've  made  a  place 
for  you.  I  am  going  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  private  secretary.  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  Here,  take  these  letters ;  see 
what  answers  they  need.  Answer  'em. 
That's  your  little  side  room  there. 
Leave  the  door  open — I  may  want  to 
call  you." 

Spencer  smilingly  took  the  papers 
and,  without  a  trace  of  hesitation, 
went  into  the  little  room  assigned  him. 
He  found  the  conveniences  he  needed, 
and,  with  his  amused  smile  deepening, 
he  went  at  his  task. 

Presently  he  heard  the  outer  door  of 
the  office  open  and  shut,  and  a  moment 
later  the  following  dialogue  came  to  him 
through  the  half-closed  door  : 

"So  you  have  come,"  growled  the 
old  man. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  a  mild  voice  with  a 
little  quaver  in  it. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man  with  a 
dangerous  rising  inflection,  "I  want  to 
tell  you  that  it  can  never  be  ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  won't  do  ?  "  in- 
quired the  mild  voice. 

"That's  just  what  I  mean,"  snarled 
the  old  man.  "Your  comprehension 
does  you  credit." 

"But  how  can  you  tell  till  you've 
tried  me  ?  "  protested  the  mild  voice. 

"Tried  you!"  roared  the  old  man. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"I  mean,  sir,"  said  the  mild  voice 
hurriedly,  "that  I  hardly  think  it's 
fair  to  condemn  me  unheard  and  un- 
tried. I  was  led  to  think  you  would 
show  me  more  consideration." 

"Oh,  you  were,  were  you?" 
snapped  the  old  man.  "Well  sir,  you 
have  been  falsely  led.  I  know  my 
daughter  much  better  than  you  do, 
sir  ! " 

"  Your  daughter,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  daughter  !  And  don't  you 
dare  to  mention  her  name  I  " 

"I — I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so," 
sir." 

"  Eh  1  Coming  to  your  senses,  are 
you  ?  That's  right.  She's  only  a  fool- 
ish, headstrong  girl ;  in  a  month  she'll 
forget  your  existence." 

"  But  I  don't  see  what  your  daughter 
has  to  do  with  it.  She  is  nothing  to 
me,  sir." 

"Spoken  like  a  sensible  youth.  I 
thought  I'd  convince  you.  There, 
there,  let  the  whole  thing  drop." 

"And  you  positively  refuse  to  give 
me  a  trial  ?  " 

"  Confound  you,  there  you  go  again. 
Do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  ? 

"  I — I  wouldn't  go  as  far  as  that,  sir. 
You  don't  seem  to  understand  that  I 
was  led  to  believe  you  would  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  show  my  worth,  t 
am  greatly  disappointed,  sir." 

"Heavens,  man,  are  we  going  over 
all  that  again  ?  " 

"  Try  me  for  a  month,  sir." 

"  Not  for  a  minute  ! " 


"For  a  week." 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir  !  Go,  sir  1  Go 
to  the  idiot  asylum  and  marry  some- 
body in  your  own  mental  class." 

"  I  am  going,  sir.  My  father  will  be 
greatly  surprised  at  your  unreasonable 
treatment." 

"  Your  father  !  Who  cares  for  your 
father  ?  Why  doesn't  he  keep  his 
weak-minded  children  at  home  ?  " 

"  Good  day,  sir." 

The  door  closed  with  a  sharp  bang, 
and  there  was  a  brief  silence. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  deuce  he  meant 
by  saying  he'd  tell  his  father  ?  "  Spen- 
cer heard  the  old  man  mutter.  "Who's 
his  father  ?  Well,  whoever  he  is,  his 
son  shall  never  marry  my  daughter. 
What  in  the  world  could  she  have  seen 
in  such  an  unbalanced  fellow  ?  " 

His  heavy  step  sounded  on  the  floor, 
and  when  Spencer  looked  up  the  old 
man  was  gazing  down  at  him  from  the 
doorway.  His  face  was  very  red  and 
his  white  hair  still  bristled  with  indig- 
nation. 

"Well,  Mr.  Secretary,"  he  said, 
"how  are  we  coming  on  ? " 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Spencer. 
"  I'll  lay  these  replies  upon  your  desk 
in  a  few  moments." 

"Good,"  said  the  old  man. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Spencer,  "what 
do  you  want  to  say  to  Van  Annam  & 
Co.  ?  They  make  an  offer  for  your 
stock  of  cochineal,  you  know." 

"Accept  it  and  tell  them  we'll  ship 
the  stuff  to-morrow." 

"I  wouldn't  do  that,"  said  the  sec- 
retary. 

"Eh?"  cried  the  astonished  old 
man. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  know  that  there 
is  a  corner  forming  in  dyestuffs,"  said 
Spencer,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  Wait 
a  minute,  and  I  will  telephone  for  the 
latest  quotations." 

He  arose  as  he  spoke  and  stepped 
into  the  outer  office  and  entered  the 
telephone  box. 

"It  is  just  as  I  supposed,"  he  said, 
as  he  rejoined  the  old  man.  "Cochi- 
neal jumped  34  per  cent  at  the  opening 
of  the  market  this  morning." 

The  old  man  turned  and  went  back 
to  his  desk  without  a  word.  A  moment 
later  he  looked  in  again. 

That  means  $2735  to  the  good,"  he 
said.  "Guess  you'll  earn  your  salary 
all  right."  Then  he  slowly  added, 
"And  I  guess  I'm  getting  old." 

The  sound  of  an  opening  door  drew 
his  attention.  A  radiant  vision  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  It  was  Em- 
ily- 

"Well,  papa?"  she  cried,  as  she 
stepped  forward. 

The  old  man's  lips  tightened.  "I 
sent  him  packing,"  he  said  rapidly. 
"A  most  reprehnsible  young  fellow. 
You  didn't  know  him,  my  dear." 

Before  she  could  indignantly  reply 
an  astonishing  apparition  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  inner  room.  It 
was  Spencer — it  was  Spencer  bare- 
headed, with  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  a 
bundle  of  letters  in  the  other.  As  he 
caught  her  eye  he  put  his  finger  to  his 
lips,  shook  his  head  at  her  over  the 
old  man's  shoulder,  and  drew  back. 

"Oh  father!"  was  all  Emily  could 
say. 

"  Don't  feel  bad,  my  child,"  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  little  tenderness  in  his 
tone.  "You'll  soon  forget  him."  He 
lowered  his  voice.  "I've  got  a  young 
fellow  inside  there " — he  jerked  his 
thumb  toward  the  inner  door — "who 
is  just  the  man  for  you.  Smart,  splen- 
did family,  good  looking,  bright  as  a 
new  dollar.  Saved  me  $2735  this  very 
morning  !  Hadn't  been  at  work  twenty 
minutes.  Wait  a  little,  and  I'll  intro- 
duce him. 

"  Let  me  have  a  look  at  him  !  "  cried 
Emily,  as  she  darted  to  the  door. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said  to  Spen- 
cer. 

"Good  morning,"  answered  that 
smiling  youth,  with  an  eloquent  grim- 
ace. 

Emily    turned    to   her  astonished 

parent. 

"He'll  do,"  she  said.  "Come  out 
sir,"  and  they  came  forward  hand  in 
hand. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  cried  the  par- 
alyzed father. 

"You  are  quite  right,  papa,"  said 
Emily.    "He  is  just  the  man  for  me. 


In  fact,  I've  thought  so  for  some  time, 
and  yet  I  don't  believe  you  really  know 
who  he  is.  You  are  getting  reckless, 
daddy.  Tell  him  who  you  are,  Spen- 
cer." 

"  I  am  Spencer  Grant,  of  Spencer 
Grant  &  Co.,  importers  of  dyestuffs 
and  druggists  supplies,  and  entirely  at 
Mr.  Richard  Quarles'  service." 

"Spencer  Grant  &  Co.!"  gasped 
the  old  man,  as  a  look  of  horror  came 
over  his  face.  "Then  who  was  the 
other  fellow  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Spencer  gently, 
"  that  it  was  the  highly  recommended 
son  of  your  old  friend." 

"Awful ! "  groaned  the  old  man.  "  I 
was  right  when  I  said  fathers  with  one 
child  are  asses.    How  can  I  explain  ?" 

"Suppose  you  leave  the  explanation 
to  your  new  secretary  ?  "  said  Emily. 

"Let  me  suggest,"  said  Spencer, 
with  a  happy  smile,  "  that  you  leave 
it  to  the  junior  member  of  the  new 
firm  of  Quarles  &  Grant." 

And  then  the  grim  old  man  chuckled. 
—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Pearls  of  Thought. 

Little  love,  little  trust;  but  a  great 
love  brings  a  great  confidence. — Robert 
Leighton. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  brav- 
ery that  appears  in  the  world  there 
lurks  a  miserable  cowardice.  Men  will 
face  powder  and  steel  because  they 
can  not  face  public  opinion. — E.  H. 
Chapin. 

The  only  real  relief  is  in  absolute  con- 
quest; and  the  earlier  the  battle  begins 
the  easier  and  shorter  it  will  be.  If  one 
can  keep  irritability  under,  one  may 
escape  a  struggle  to  the  death  with 
passion. 

Not  till  we  are  ready  to  throw  our 
very  life's  love  into  the  troublesome  lit- 
tle things  can  we  be  really  faithful  in 
that  which  is  least  and  faithful  also  in 
much.  Every  day  that  dawns  brings 
something  to  do,  which  can  never  be 
done  as  well  again. — James  Reed. 

Do  what  you  can,  give  what  you  have. 
Only  stop  not  with  feelings;  carry  your 
charity  into  deeds;  do  and  give  what 
costs  you  something. — J.  H.  Thorn. 

Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with  it. 
You  have  done  what  you  could.  Some 
blunders  and  absurdities,  no  doubt, 
crept  in;  forget  them  as  soon  as  you 
can.  To-morrow  is  a  new  day;  begin  it 
well  and  serenely  and  with  too  high  a 
spirit  to  be  cumbered  with  your  old 
nonsense.  This  day  is  all  that  is  good 
and  fair.  It  is  too  dear,  with  its  hopes 
and  invitations,  to  waste  a  moment  on 
the  yesterdays. — Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. 


Cooked  Celery  for  Rheumatism. 

One  of  the  latest  is  that  celery  is  a 
cure  for  rheumatism;  indeed,  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  disease  is  -impossible  if 
the  vegetable  be  cooked  and  freely 
eaten.  The  celery  should  be  cut  into 
pieces,  and  boiled  in  water  until  soft, 
and  the  water  drank  by  the  patient. 
Put  new  milk,  with  a  little  flour  and 
nutmeg,  into  a  saucepan  with  the  boiled 
celery,  serve  it  warm  with  pieces  of 
toast,  eat  it  with  potatoes,  and  the 
painful  element  will  soon  yield.  Such  is 
the  declaration  of  a  physician  who  has 
again  and  again  tried  the  experiment, 
and  with  uniform  success.  He  adds 
that  cold  or  damp  never  produces,  but 
simply  develops  the  disease,  of  which 
acid  blood  is  the  primary  and  sustain- 
ing cause,  and  that  while  the  blood  is 
alkaline  there  can  be  neither  rheuma- 
tism nor  gout. — Science  News. 


What  Overwork  Means. 

Professor  Huxley  gave  his  opinion  in 
1893  that  what  is  called  overwork 
means,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
under-oxygenation,  and  consequent  ac- 
cumulation of  waste  matter,  which 
operates  as  a  poison.  Sir  J.  Sawyer 
Birmingham,  in  corroboration  of  this 
opinion,  urges  that  much  chronic  in- 
validism is  chronic  suboxidation,  and 
one  of  the  worst  of  wrong  conditions  is 
work  in  stale  air.  Whenever  we  doubt 
about  our  vitality,  we  should  doubt 
about  our  ventilation.    Dr.  Cheadle  re- 
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minds  us  that  one-third  of  our  lives  are 
spent  in  bedrooms,  of  which  the  air  is 
poisoned  beyond  what  would  be  toler- 
ated in  a  sitting-room.  It  is  well  con- 
ceded that  many  of  the  cases  of  nervous 
disease,  and  especially  the  various 
forms  of  neurasthenia,  depend  largely 
upon  want  of  open-air  exercise. — Med- 
ical Record. 


Life. 

Life  is  a  tinsled  show,  this  earth  the  ring, 
Our  vast  uplifted  tent  the  azure  sky; 
Time,  the  ringmaster,  marks  us  with  his 
eye, 

Unfurls  his  lash  and  lets  us  feel  its  sting. 
Wealth  is  the  carpet  the  attendants  bring 
To  ease  our  bones ;  we  leap  and  hear  the 
cry 

Of  quick  approval ;  then  with  courage 
high 

We  dance  a  measure,  draw  the  bow,  or 
sing. 

We  mount  our  hobbies,  and  we  have  our 
falls, 

We  pierce  the  papered  hoops  of  pleasure 
through ; 

The  light  and  music  of  the  scene  enthralls, 
We  love  our  flimsy  skirts  of  pink  and  blue. 
Yet  when  the  monitor  insistent  calls 
We  make  our  exit  through  the  canvas 
walls.  — Isabel  Ritchie. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Chicken  Tarts. — Chop  cold  chicken 
very  fine  and  season  to  taste.  Boil  an 
onion  and  one  quart  of  milk  ;  when  it  is 
scalding  hot  take  out  the  onion  and 
thicken  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flour ; 
with  cold  milk.  When  it  has  boiled  add 
two  cups  of  chopped  chicken.  Serve  in 
patty  cases. 

Creamed  Calf's  Brains. — Parboil 
the  brains,  blanch  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Cook  together  one  tablespoon 
flour,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  tea- 
spoon salt  and  one-half  pint  milk.  When 
the  sauce  is  smooth  put  in  the  brains 
and  cook  three  minutes.  Remove  to 
back  part  of  fire  and  beat  in  one  egg. 
Serve  at  once  on  buttered  toast. 

Charlotte  Jelly.  —  Soak  one-half 
box  gelatine  in  one-half  pint  of  cold 
water  one  hour.  Add  one  pint  boiling 
water  and  one  and  one-half  cups  sugar 
with  juice  of  one  or  more  lemons. 
Bring  it  to  a  boil  and  strain  in  moulds 
to  form.  Cut  off  the  tops  of  six  Char- 
lottes, and  when  the  jelly  is  ready  to 
serve  turn  it  out  on  a  dish  and  garnish 
with  the  Charlotte  Russe  tops. 

Creamed  Onions. — Ingredients  for 
preparing :  One  dozen  medium-sized 
onions,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  enough  flour  to  thicken  the 
milk.  Remove  the  skins  from  the 
onions,  wash  them,  and  put  them  in 
salted  water  that  is  boiling  rapidly. 
Let  them  cook  until  they  can  be 
pierced  readily  with  a  fork.  This  will 
require  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Drain  off  the  water  and  pour 
over  the  onions  the  following  sauce  : 
Melt  the  butter  in  a  saucepan  or  double 
boiler,  stir  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  into  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  when 
this  is  smooth  add  it  to  the  melted  but- 
ter, stir  for  a  minute,  then  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  milk,  and  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  If  it  is  not  sufficiently 
thick,  add  a  little  more  flour  that  has 
been  previously  rubbed  smooth  in  milk. 
When  the  sauce  comes  to  a  boil  it  is 
finished.  In  seasoning  this  or  other 
white  sauces  where  pepper  is  required, 
it  is  better  to  use  the  variety  known  as 
white  pepper,  or  the  particles  may 
show  in  the  sauce. 

Lobster  Salad. — Ingredients  :  One 
medium-sized  boiled  lobster,  two  heads 
of  celery,  one  head  of  lettuce,  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  one  pint  of  oil,  paprika, 
salt,  pepper,  lemon  and  vinegar  to  fla- 
vor, one  hard-boiled  egg  to  decorate. 
Break  the  lobster  claws  and  split  the 
body  to  remove  the  meat,  which  should 
be  cut  into  small  dice.  Split  the  stalks 
of  celery  and  cut  these  up.  Then  mix 
the  whole  with  mayonnaise  made  as 
follows  :  Put  the  three  yolks  in  a  bowl 
with  the  salt  and  beat  thoroughly,  but 
evenly,  with  an  egg  beater.  After 
beating  for  two  minutes  begin  to  add 
the  oil,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  continu- 
ing the  even  beating  until  the  mixture 


thickens,  when  the  vinegar  may  be 
added  slowly.  The  amount  of  vinegar 
to  be  used  depends  on  the  taste  of  the 
family,  and  the  majority  of  people  con- 
sider a  salad  spoiled  if  the  dressing  is 
too  acid.  Continue  adding  the  oil  until 
the  entire  quantity  is  taken  up,  putting 
in  an  occasional  drop  of  vinegar  to  keep 
the  oil  from  separating.  When  half  the 
oil  has  been  used  season  with  paprika 
and  lemon  juice  to  taste.  Many  per- 
sons like  one  or  two  drops  of  onion 
juice  in  the  dressing.  After  mixing 
enough  dressing  with  the  lobster  to 
make  it  moist,  place  the  individual  por- 
tions on  leaves  of  lettuce,  pour  mayon- 
naise over  each,  and  decorate  with 
slices  of  hard-boiled  egg. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  preserve  cut  flowers,  besides  giv- 
ing them  fresh  water  each  day,  cut  off 
the  ends  of  the  stems  daily,  at  right 
angles  to  the  stalk. 

Violets  covered  with  paraffine  paper 
each  night  and  set  in  a  cool  place  will 
keep  much  longer. 

Be  sure  to  mend  all  delicate  fabrics, 
such  as  laces,  before,  instead  of  after, 
washing. 

Cracks  in  a  cooking  stove  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily filled  by  a  paste  made  of  six 
parts  common  wood  ashes  to  one  part 
table  salt,  mixed  with  cold  water. 
Properly  mixed,  it  will  prove  lasting 
and  will  take  blacking. 

Snaps  are  made  by  rubbing  half  a 
pound  of  butter  into  two  poundi  of 
flour.  Then  add  half  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  a  level  tablespoonful  of  ground 
ginger.  Pour  in,  mixing  all  the  while, 
one  pint  of  New  Orleans  molasses.  The 
dough  must  be  moist,  not  wet.  Take  it 
out  on  the  board,  knead  until  it  becomes 
elastic,  roll  very  thin,  cut  with  a  small 
round  cutter  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  a  light  brown.  The  dough 
may  be  cut  into  small  fancy  shapes,  in 
which  form  they  please  children  very 
much. 

Absolute  cleanliness  and  tidiness  are 
necessary  in  a  sickroom;  the  furniture 
should  be  simple  and  capable  of  being 
easily  cleansed.  Avoid  all  kinds  of 
woolen  draperies,  and  let  the  curtains 
be  of  white  washable  material.  If  pos- 
sible, all  medicines  and  the  attendant 
paraphernalia  should  be  kept  out  of 
sight  of  the  patient  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Glasses,  spoons,  etc.,  should  be 
washed  as  soon  as  used  and  placed 
ready  for  the  time  when  they  will 
again  be  needed. 

A  physician  gives  the  following  hints 
regarding  proper  sleeping  rooms  for 
the  children:  The  sunniest  and  best 
room  in  the  house  is  not  too  good  for 
the  child.  The  apartment  should  be 
ventilated  during  the  night  as  well  as 
during  the  day.  A  sick  child  should 
never  occupy  an  inside  room.  Fresh 
air  is  a  prime  necessity.  Gas  stoves 
consume  the  air  required  by  the  child 
and  are  not  advisable  in  a  sleeping 
room.  No  sweeping  should  be  done 
while  the  children  are  in  the  room.  If, 
however,  because  of  sickness,  this  is 
necessary,  dust  the  furniture  and  floor 
with  a  moist  cloth  and  use  a  carpet 
sweeper  instead  of  a  broom. 


If  my  name  isn't 
on  your  lamp  chim- 
neys  you  have 
trouble  with  them. 

Macbeth. 

Tf  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
'he  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
ell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


 Educational. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

1  Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS— COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

/Y\  AIL  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-clas9  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.  H.  TARR,  Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST.,         R    L  DURHAM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBARG AR , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE . 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Prej't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  135;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  Fruit  and  Dairy  Ranch  in 
Mendocino  County,  for  $10,000. 
Tools  and  Stock  with  It. 

Also,  15  Acres  Adjoining  Ukiah 

AddressA.  O.  CARPENTER,  UKIAH,  CAL. 


DAIRY  FARMS  FOR  RENT. 

4000  acres  first-class  Alfalfa;  8  to  12  tons 
hay  per  acre  yearly.  Skimming  station 
on  place. 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE, 

KEARNEY    PARK,   FRESNO,  CAL. 


CoouVhed  wVt°h,ds  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


When 
you 
haven't 
a  minute 
to  spare, 
you  need  an 

Elgin 

I  Watch 

B  It  is  the  world's  standard  time- 
ill  keeper.  Sold  by  Jewelers  every- 
g  where.  An  Elgin  Watch  always 
g  has  the  word  "EIkIh"  engraved  on 
g  the  works.    Booklet  free. 

1      ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin.  III. 

■lilllllllWIlllIlM 

THE  RETFO  LENS 

produced  only  by  us,  is  so  entitled  because  of  its 
ability  to  focus  the  light  rays  properly 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991    market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  458  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO  526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON  115  East  Main  Street. 


THE 


BOSS 


TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheaper,  more  durable,  and 
quicker  put  on  than  anything. 
It  prevents  Rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost,  sun- 
burn, grasshoppers  or  dry 
winds.  Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send  for 
samples. 

PRICES: 


inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00    "  " 
11.25  " 
12.50    "  " 
15.00    •'  " 
"       17.50    "  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELE3,  CAL. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.       Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle, 
o  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

o  tires  to  reset.  Fityoar  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tellB  yoa  how  to  do  it.  Address 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  5,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July 

Wednesday                      78H@79  78  ®78% 

Thursday                         79H@78X  79%®7i% 

Friday                              78W@77X  78X@77& 

Saturday                           77X@78H  77&@78* 

Monday                             '8   ®7»%  78«@79 

Tuesday                            78X@78  78«@78« 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 

the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   42W@44M  3,1%%^\ 

Thursday   45  ®U%  39>*@38X 

Friday   44«@44H  38*@38>4 

Saturday   43*@44M  37X@38* 

Monday   44X@44X  38X<a.38J» 

Tuesday   44X@44K      39  @38", 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

hursday   1  08«@1  08*  1  09fc@^  

Friday   1  09&@1  08X  1  09fc@l  09^ 

Saturday   1  08^@1  083£  1  09   @l  09* 

Monday   1  09   @1  08?6   @  

Tuesday   1  08%@1  08*  1  <I9*@1  09M 

Wednesday   1  08  @1  08K  1  08*@1  09 

WHEAT. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  not  shown 
much  activity  since  last  review  given  in 
these  columns,  nor  has  there  been  any 
appreciable  improvement  developed  in 
prices  obtainable.  Holders  were  in  most 
instances  unwilling  to  let  go  at  current 
figures,  believing  that  any  changes  lator 
on  are  more  apt  to  be  to  firmer  than  to 
easier  prices.  This  view  of  affairs  is  cer- 
tainly warrantod,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  prospects  for  any  pronounced  ad- 
vances in  wheat  values  in  the  very  near 
future  are  not  at  the  moment  particularly 
encouraging.  Australia  is  reported  to  be 
selling  rather  freely,  being  now  at  the 
close  of  her  harvest,  and  this  naturally 
operates  against  Pacific  coast  wheat  in  the 
European  market,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
Australia  is  going  to  crowd  much  wheat 
to  sale  at  low  figures,  and  if  success  is  at- 
tended the  efforts  to  permanently  estab- 
lish lower  ocean  freight  rates  from  here 
than  have  been  prevailing,  wheat  will  be 
likely  to  receive  considerable  benefit  on 
that  score.  There  is  not  much  doing  at 
present  in  the  chartering  of  grain  ships, 
bids  and  asking  rates  being  too  far  apart. 
For  iron  ships,  usual  voyage  to  Europe, 
27s  6d  per  ton  is  bid,  while  owners  of  de- 
sirable carriers  are  asking  32s  6d.  The 
latest  spot  charter  reported  was  at  28s  9d. 
In  January,  17  cargoes  of  wheat,  aggre- 
gating 55,000  tons,  were  sent  afloat  from 
this  port.  Exports  of  wheat  from  San 
Francisco  for  the  season  to  date  are  about 
280,000  tons,  as  against  220,000  tons  for 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

California  Milling   1  10  @1  12K 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  07W@l  08* 

Oregon  Valley   1  07*®  1  10 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  07*@1  12* 

Washington  Club   1  05  @1  07* 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  CO  @1  05 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations            6s3*d@6s4d  6s3d@6s3*d 

Freight  rates   37*<&3~8Xs       28J£@  s 

Looal  market              98*@1  01X  1  07*@1  08* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.09J@1.08. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.09J@1.08i. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.08A@1.09;  May,  1902,  $1.08@1.08*. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  Feb.  1st  and  Jan.  1st: 

Tons —  Feb.  1st.    Jan.  1st. 

Wheat   *115,991  113,128 

Barley   f35,105  39,374 

Oats   8,390  8,207 

Corn   663  573 

♦Including  74,836  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
40,288  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  25,321  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
7,718  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of 
2,863  tons  for  the  month  of  January.  A 
year  ago  thero  were  148,556  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 


FLOUR. 

There  is  a  very  fair  export  movement, 
mainly  of  special  brands  contracted  for 
ahead,  but  with  this  exception  the  market 
is  quiet.  Spot  stocks  and  offerings  cannot 
be  termed  especially  heavy,  but  there  is 
more  on  hand  than  can  be  accommodated 
with  immediate  custom  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. Only  on  most  favorite  brands  are 
prevailing  values  being  well  sustained. 
A  cargo  of  19,325  barrels  was  cleared  Mon- 
day for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 

Shipments  are  still  being  made  outward 
by  sea,  both  to  Europe  and  the  Atlantic 
States,  but  the  movement  is  not  as  heavy 
as  earlier  in  the  season,  the  grain  not  be- 
ing obtainable  in  as  large  quantities  and 
on  as  favorable  terms  as  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn.  Some  barley  is  being 
forwarded  outward  by  rail,  mainly  to 
points  this  side  of  the  Missouri  river. 
While  the  market  for  brewing  and  export 
grades  is  moderately  firm,  feed  descrip- 
tions continue,  as  for  some  weeks  past,  to 
command  relatively  the  best  figures. 
Values  are  on  a  low  piano,  however,  as 
compared  with  prices  ruling  for  other  feed 
cereals. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   88*®  9ia 

Feed,  fair  to  good   87*®  90 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   92*®  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  10 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   8*7®  95 

OATS. 

No  great  activity  to  report  in  the  mar- 
ket for  this  cereal,  but  the  quiet  state  of 
trade  is  more  due  to  limited  offerings  and 
stiff  asking  figures  than  to  lack  of  inquiry. 
Stocks  in  this  center  are  not  heavy  and 
are  largely  in  second  hands.  Prospects 
are  that  there  will  be  no  material  weaken- 
ing in  values  during  the  balance  of  the 
season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   140  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  @1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

Milling   1  37*@1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  12*@1  30 

Red   1  22*®1  40 

CORN. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  condition 
as  last  noted,  spot  stocks  being  of  moderate 
volume  and  are  in  the  main  firmly  held, 
especially  choice  to  select  qualities.  The 
demand  is  not  very  brisk  at  full  current 
figures,  but  all  things  considered,  trade  is 
of  quite  fair  proportions. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  60 

RYE. 

Values  remain  quotably  as  last  noted, 
but  buyere  are  not  taking  hold  freely  at 
full  figures. 

Good  to  choice   85  @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Only  a  very  limited  demand  for  this 
cereal.    It  would  have  to  be  an  exception- 
ally fine  lot  which  would  readily  command 
top  quotation  in  a  regular  wholesale  way. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  ruling  quiet,  with  offer- 
ings only  moderate,  but  more  than  ample 
for  the  immediate  demand,  asking  figures 
being  above  the  views  of  speculative  oper- 
ators and  above  the  parity  of  values  at 
present  ruling  in  Eastern  centers.  Local 
requirements  for  immediate  use  do  not 
naturally  draw  very  heavily  on  supplies. 
It  is  probable  that  if  many  beans  are  se- 
cured here  for  shipment  during  the  coming 
spring  and  summer,  higher  prices  will 
have  to  be  paid  than  are  now  obtainable 
on  shipping  orders,  but  the  future  of  the 
market  will  be  governed  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  developments  as  the  season  ad- 
vances of  the  prospects  for  coming  crop. 


Pinks. 


Llmas,  good  to  choice  

Black-eye  Beans  

Garbanzos,  large  

Garbanzos,  small  

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  is  no  movement  of  consequence  in 
dried  peas,  either  Green  or  Niles.  Values 
are  without  quotable  change,  but  are 
largely  nominal  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
absence  of  any  noteworthy  transfers. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  76  01  80 

WOOL. 

Business  in  this  line  is  at  present  of  in- 


3  50 

@4  00 

3  00 

®3  25 

2  80 

@3  10 

1  80 

@2  10 

2  40 

@2  60 

2  50 

@3  00 

3  50 

@3  75 

4  50 

@4  60 

3  50 

@3  65 

2  00 

@2  25 

1  25 

@1  50 

significant  proportions,  owing  to  scarcity 
of  supplies,  desirable  grease  wools  being 
practically  out  of  stock.  There  is  in  fact 
little  wool  of  any  sort  now  on  the  market. 
Inactivity  must  necessarily  be  a  feature  of 
the  wool  trade  until  Spring  clip  begins  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  which  will  be  about 
the  middle  of  the  coming  month.  Quota- 
tions are  based  on  latest  transactions. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7mos  7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @  9 

Middle  Counties     8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6*@  8* 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7*@  9 

HOPS. 

Not  many  hops  are  now  being  offered  in 
a  wholesale  way  from  any  quarter.  The 
market  appears  quite  firm,  especially  for 
choice  to  select,  but  12Jc  is  the  very  ut- 
most warranted  at  this  date  as  a  wholesale 
quotation  in  this  center  on  offerings  from 
first  hands.  Higher  figures  quoted  are 
more  in  accord  with  the  views  of  sellers 
and  speculative  holders  than  with  the 
bids  of  wholesale  operators.  Dealers  now 
have  nearly  all  the  hops  under  control 
and  are  endeavoring  to  boom  the  market. 
There  are  still,  however,  some  good  Rus- 
sian River  hops  offering  here  from  first 
hands  on  which  it  has  been  impossible 
thus  far  to  get  a  firm  offer  of  over  11 
wholesale  from  any  shipper  or  dealer.  For 
one  round  lot  of  about  200  bales  of  Mendo- 
cinos  lljc  was  accepted  the  current  week. 
"A  Subscriber"  writes  from  Sacramento 
that  our  hop  quotations  have  been  lately 
incorrect,  in  other  words,  too  low.  Based 
on  prices  obtainable  in  a  wholesale  way  in 
San  Francisco,  they  have  been  fully  as 
high  as  were  warranted  by  the  facts.  Re- 
cent sales  of  Oregon  hops  and  of  Sonoma 
county  hops  have  been  reported  at  12Jc, 
but  these  sales  were  not  effected  here. 
Oregon  hops  are  now  given  the  prefer- 
ence abroad  over  any  other  hops  on  this 
coast,  and  next  to  Oregon,  Sonoma  hops 
take  the  lead.  Even  if  these  hops  had 
been  sold  in  San  Francisco,  the  figure  re- 
alized would  not  have  been  justified  as  a 
regular  quotation,  unless  specified  as  be- 
ing for  Oregon  and  Sonoma  hops.  For 
months  past  hops  have  been  quoted  by 
some  publications  up  to  15(§!.16c,  and  in 
this  time  most  of  the  hops  secured  from 
growers  in  this  State  were  bought,  as  can 
be  readily  substantiated,  within  range  of 
10@llc. 

Fair  to  ohoice,  1901  crop   10  @12* 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  advanced  figures  last  quoted  for 
hay  continue  to  be  maintained,  but  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  was  hardly  so 
firm  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  owing  to 
weather  conditions  existing  in  the  mean- 
time. Present  prices  are  not  netting  the 
average  producer  very  big  returns,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  current  values 
were  maintained,  even  though  crop  pros- 
pects in  the  near  future  should  prove  more 
favorable. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  0O@14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00®  13  00 

Tame  Oat   8  50@U  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  10  50 

Barley   8  00®  10  00 

Alfalfa   9  00®  10  50 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   10  00@14  00 

Straw,  *  bale   45  ®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 

No  material  changes  have  been  effected 
in  quotable  values  or  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  market  for  mill  offal  since  date 
of  last  report.  Supplies  of  Bran  and  Mid- 
dlings continue  of  light  volume.  Current 
values  on  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn 
are  being  well  sustained. 

Bran,  »  ton   18  50@19  50 

Middlings  21  00@22  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    19  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled   19  00@20  00 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  quotably  unchanged, 
but  market  is  very  quiet,  present  stocks 
and  offerings  being  too  light  to  admit  of 
much  activity.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  offering  in 
moderate  quantity,  the  supply  proving 
more  than  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
limited  demand  which  has  thus  far  devel- 
oped this  season. 
r  Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  25®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  85®  8  75 

Flax   2  40®  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow  1   8  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  85®  3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  3* 

Rape   IX®  2* 

Hemp   8«®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Asking  figures  for  future  deliveries  of 


Grain  Bags  remain  as  last  quoted,  but 
buyers  are  not  taking  hold  at  present  to 
any  noteworthy  extent.  Wool  Sacks  are 
being  steadily  held,  with  prospects  of  a 
fair  inquiry  for  the  same  in  the  near 
future. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  6  @  6J< 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot. . .  — ® — 

Wool  Sacks,  4  D>8  8)  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  lbs  82  ®S8 

Fleece  Twine   8*®— 

Gunnies   — ® — 

BeanBags   6*@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  b%,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  cannot 
be  termed  firm,  values  being  relatively 
higher  than  now  current  in  Eastern  cen- 
ters. Tallow  continues  in  active  demand 
and  is  meeting  with  a  firm  market. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  OulU. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  @—  9*@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B>s          10  ®—  8*®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  S>s   9  ®—      8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  ®9*  8*®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B>e..   9  ®-     8  ®— 

Stags   6  @7      —  @- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @9*    8  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @9*    8  @- 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®-     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®16*  14  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  14   @—     12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   19  ®—     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         150  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  70 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   15  g  U 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*         ®  — 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

There  is  not  much  offering  in  this  cen- 
ter from  either  first  or  second  hands. 
The  market  is  firm  at  the  quotations, 
although  business  is  of  a  light  order.  To 
purchase  freely,  higher  prices  than  are 
warranted  as  quotations  would  very 
likely  have  to  be  paid. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  @12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  are  of  slim  proportions,  both 
here  and  in  the  interior.  Values  are 
being  well  maintained,  and  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  during  the  balance  of  the 
season. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  tb  26  688 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Prices  for  Beef  have  been  quite  well 
maintained  the  current  week,  although 
offerings  were  ample  for  the  demand, 
trade  not  being  particularly  brisk.  Mut- 
ton was  in  moderate  receipt  and  good  re- 
quest, prices  ruling  rather  firm.  Veal 
and  Lamb  arrived  sparingly,  and  market 
for  choice  inclined  against  buyers.  Hogs 
were  in  sufficiently  heavy  receipt  to  pre- 
vent any  material  advance  in  prices,  but 
the  tendency  was  to  firmer  figures. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  @  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   7  ® — 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*c;  wethers   7*®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6  ®— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ® — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   Bfcg— 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  ® 

Hogs,  country  dressed  ...  d%®  7 

Veal,  small,  V  lb  '..8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  n>   8  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb  I?  @— 

POULTRY. 

Not  much  California  poultry  was  re- 
ceived, but  there  were  fairly  liberal  arriv- 
als of  Eastern,  and  only  for  choice  young 
stock  or  very  select  old  did  the  market 
display  any  special  firmness.  Inquiry  was 
most  pronounced  for  Broilers  and  Fryers 
in  prime  to  choice  condition,  these  bring- 
ing relatively  the  best  figures.  Fine 
Young  Roosters,  fat  Goslings  and  choice 
Young  Ducks  sold  to  very  fair  advantage. 
Last  quoted  advance  on  Young  Pigeons 
continued  to  be  maintained,  they  being 
scarce  and  in  good  request.  Old  Pigeons 
were  lower. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  fib   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  »  lb   IS    a  14 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  ®5  50 
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Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  03  @6  00 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  f>  dozen   5  00  @5  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  25  @— 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  @2  75 

BUTTER. 
There  has  been  further  hardening  in 
values  the  past  week,  with  arrivals  rather 
light  for  this  time  of  year  and   the  de- 
mand better  than  ordinarily  experienced 
in  February,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  very  little  held  or  packed  butter  now  j 
on  the  market.    Sales  have  been  made  in  ' 
a  small  way  above  the  quotations. 

Creamery,  extras,  #  D>   27  @28 

Creamery,  flists   25  @26 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @— 

Dairy,  select   26  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  @25 

Dairy,  seconds   17  @ — 

Mixed  store   13  @14 

Creamery  In  tubs   —  ®— 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb    —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  tolerably  well  stocked  with 
old  cheese  and  common  qualities  of  new, 
and  for  these  descriptions  is  lacking  in 
firmness.  Choice  to  select  mild- flavored 
new  is  not  plentiful,  and  for  favorite 
marks  higher  prices  than  are  quotable 
are  being  realized  in  a  jobbing  way. 

California,  fancy  flat, new   lltf@12 

California,  good  to  choice   \oy,@ny, 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @10H 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  ®12% 

EGGS. 

The  shipping  demand,  in  connection 
with  the  increased  inquiry  on  local  ac- 
count, was  sufficient  to  cause  some  reac- 
tion in  the  market  the  past  week,  values 
recovering  about  2c.  Sales  of  selected 
white  were  made  up  to  24c,  but  not  in  a 
way  to  warrant  the  figures  as  a  quotation. 
It  was  the  exception,  however,  where 
store-gathered  eggs  went  at  less  than  21c, 
the  present  range  in  values  being  de- 
cidedly narrow. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  22%® — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  21  @— 

California,  good  to  ohoice  store   20  ®— 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Cold  Storage   — @ — 

VEGETABLES. 
Fresh  vegetables  of  all  descriptions  were 
in  light  receipt  and  choice  qualities 
brought,  as  a  rule,  good  prices,  quotable 
values  remaining  close  to  the  figures  of 
preceding  week.  String  Beans  and  Green 
Peas  arrived  more  sparingly  than  imme- 
diately prior  to  last  review.  That  sup- 
plies will  show  very  material  increase  for 
a  fortnight  or  more  is  not  probable. 
Onion  market  is  showing  more  firmness 
for  choice  to  select,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  present  offerings  being  more  or 
less  defective.  Australian  Onions  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive,  but  they  are  held  too 
high  for  the  present  market.  Peppers 
and  Tomatoes  arrived  from  Florida  and 
were  held  at  $5  per  six-basket  crate,  net- 
ting about  30  lbs. 

Beans,  String,  *  n>   10  ®  15 

Beans,  Wax,  V  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  lbs. . .     50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  V  dozen   —  ®  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  V  large  box   —  ®  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  V  B>   15  ®  20 

Garlic,  ■»  fb   1*4®  2% 

Mushrooms,  V  B>   —  ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fl  cental        2  00  @2  50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     B>   5  @  8 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  V  ft . .     20  @  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  ft   8  @  10 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  *  ton   7  00  @10  00 

Summer  Squash,  "#  box   1  50  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   1  75  @2  25 

POTATOES. 
Prices  continue  at  a  high  range,  but  the 
movement  is  slow  and  is  mainly  on  local 
account.  The  Middle  West,  which  was 
expected  to  draw  freely  on  supplies  here, 
is  reported  getting  potatoes  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  other  out  of  the  way  places,  at 
lower  figures  than  they  can  be  laid  down 
for  from  this  center.  Sweets  were  in  fair 
receipt  and  sold  at  much  the  same  figures 
as  preceding  week. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  100  fts   1  40   @1  75 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  cental..  1  15  @1  35 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  25  @1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  30  ®1  70 

River  Reds    1  30  @1  50 

Sweets,  Merced,  $  cental   1  25  ®1  50 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  in  light  stock  and  desirable 
qualities  are  commanding  fully  as  good 
figures  as  at  any  previous  date  the  cur- 
rent season.  Apples  of  the  lower  grades 
are  not  specially  sought  after  and  to  meet 
with  prompt  custom  have  to  go  at  rather 
low  prices.    There  is  no  other  deciduous 


fresh  fruit  now  offering.  Berries  are  also 
out  of  stock. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tierbox   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box. .  1  00®  1  50 
Apples  common  to  fair,  <jf(  50-lb  box.      50®  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  showing  a  generally  healthy  tone. 
Aside  from  old  Prunes,  stocks  are  of  light 
volume,  and  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers.  Old  Prunes  are  not  moving  out- 
ward as  rapidly  as  anticipated,  but  are 
being  in  the  main  steadily  held,  the  belief 
being  entertained  that  they  will  all  be 
called  for  at  current  or  bettsr  figures  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  season.  Old  are 
quoted  on  the  3@3Jc.  basis  for  the  four 
sizes,  or  \c.  under  the  price  of  new.  The 
quantity  of  new  Prunas  outside  of  con- 
suming channels  is  of  comparatively  small 
volume  and  holders  are  displaying  no 
axienty  about  securing  custom,  feeling 
confident  that  more  than  are  now  avail- 
able could  be  readily  placed  at  full  cur- 
rent values  long  before  next  crop  will  put 
in  an  appearance.  Values  for  Apples  are 
being  well  maintained  at  quotably  un- 
changed rates,  with  supplies  too  limited 
to  admit  of  much  trading  and  are  mainly 
in  few  and  strong  hands.  Apricots  tend 
in  favor  of  selling  interest,  but  quotations 
remain  practically  as  before  noted.  The 
market  for  Peaches  is  strong  at  current 
quotations,  as  it  is  also  for  Pears.  The 
bulk  of  the  Peaches  left  on  the  market 
are  concentrated  in  few  hands,  and  there 
is  no  great  quantity  of  Pears  in  any  posi- 
tion. Plums  are  held  much  the  same  as 
for  some  weeks  past,  with  existing  stocks 
largely  in  the  hands  of  jobbers,  especially 
of  desirable  qualities.  The  present  out- 
ward movement  in  dried  fruits,  while  not 
of  heavy  volume,  is  of  very  fair  propor- 
tions, considering  present  light  stocks  of 
most  kinds  and  the  time  of  year,  and  is 
mainly  of  assorted  carloads. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  V  ft..    9  @  B!4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  ®  8V4 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6*4®  7*4 

Nectarines,     Tb   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6*4®  7*4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6*4®  8*4 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5*4®  6*4 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5*4®  6*4 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3*<@3*4c;  50-60s,  4*4@4*o; 

60-70s,  4@4*<c;  7O-80S ,  3*4@3Sic ;  80-90s,  3*<c®— ; 

90-lOOs,  3c®—;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3*4®  4*4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6*4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5*4 

Plums,  unpitted,  f,  ft   1*4®  2*4 

RAISINS. 
The  market  is  strong,  with  every  prob- 
ability of  continuing  against  buyers  dur- 
ing balance  of  the  season.  Eastern  buy- 
ers are  not  taking  hold  to  any  great  ex- 
tent at  the  advanced  figures  being  de- 
manded, preferring  trading  with  each 
other  in  the  lower  priced  stock  they  still 
have  on  hand,  the  stiffer  figures  ruling 
here  enabling  them  to  exchange  goods 
with  each  other  at  a  profit.  Their  sup- 
plies are  not  heavy,  however,  and  will 
likely  be  soon  exhausted,  when  they  will 
be  compelled  to  enter  this  market.  There 
are  probably  in  the  entire  State  not  to 
exceed  250  cars  of  all  grades  and  kinds  of 
raisins  to  be  marketed  during  the  balance 
of  the  season.  Seeded  Raisins  are  being 
held  at  7J@8c.  for  1-pound  cartons  and  at 
6J@6Jc.  for  the  12-ounce  package.  Layer 
Raisins  are  being  offered  in  a  limited  way 
at  a  decline  of  10c.  per  box,  the  season's 
demand  for  layers  being  nearly  ended. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6M 

3-crown   5X 

2-  crown   5M 

Seedless  Muscatels   6*4 

ceedless  Sultanas   6 

Thompson's  Seedless   6*4 

Seeded — 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   1\®  8 

2-crown,  1-lb  carton   &H®  6*4 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown  1  40 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Some  improvement  was  manifested  in 
the  Orange  market  over  condition  of  pre- 
ceding week,  the  arrivals  being  lighter 
and  the  weather  more  favorable  for  con- 
sumers taking  hold.  The  firmness  exist- 
ing, however,  was  confined  almost  wholly 
to  the  higher  grades  of  Navels.  The 
Lemon  market  was  quiet  at  quotably  un- 
changed rates,  with  supplies  fairly  liberal. 
Limes  were  offering  at  reduced  figures. 

Oranges-Navels,  $  box   1  25@2  75 

Seedlings,  V  box   75@1  25 

Lemons— California,  seleot,  *  box   2  25@2  60 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75®1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  00@2  25 

Limes -Mexican,  *  box   4  00@5  00 


NUTS. 

Not  much  doing  in  either  Almonds  or 
Walnuts,  supplies  of  both  being  light  and 
the  mid-winter  trade  ended.  Business  is 
mostly  of  a  jobbing  character  at  generally 
well  sustained  values.  The  Peanut  mar- 
ket here  is  without  appreciable  change, 
but  is  quoted  easier  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell        9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell....  7  @  8 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. ...  8  @  9 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell....  6  @7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4*4®  5*4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6*4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

The  market  shows  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  previously  noted.  There  is  little 
doing  at  present  in  the  way  of  transfers  of 
new  wine  from  first  hands.  Some  dry 
wine  of  last  year's  vintage  was  reported 
offering  the  past  week  at  22c.  per  gallon, 
the  wine  being  represented  as  Sonoma 
county  product  of  fairly  good  quality. 
The  State  tax  which  attaches  in  March 
is  being  used  by  dealers  as  a  club  with 
which  they  aim  to  depress  the  market 
more  than  the  tax  amounts  to.  Quotable 
values  for  dry  wines  of  1901  are  nominally 
22@26c.  per  gallon.  The  steamer  Argyll, 
sailing  from  this  port  on  31st  ult.,  took 
328,032  gallons  wine  for  New  York. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

114,947 

4  206,(184 

3,937,692 

Wheat,  centals. . 

. 144,756 

5,965,527 

4,353,787 

Barley,  centals.. 

.110,410 

4,760,312 

2,766,240 

4,230 

699,616 

491,056 

71,470 

76,140 

9,270 

126,465 

101,282 

7,905 

564,889 

498,459 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  21,164 

957,296 

1,078,301 

Onions,  sacks 

2,439 

154,859 

137,416 

2,306 

95,622 

110,001 

99 

42,823 

22,643 

155 

7,269 

6,810 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   70,512 

Wheat,  centals   52,870 

Barley,  centals....  64,234 

Oats,  centals   3 

Corn,  centals   101 

Beans,  sacks   125 

Hay,  bales   210 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   2,539 

Honey,  cases   83 

Potatoes,  paok's.. .  2,347 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


3,104,834 
5,391,983 
3,591,270 
2,153 
8,812 
19,604 
10,532 
545.331 
468,562 
5,592 


Same  time 
last  year. 

2,181,258 
4,212,506 
1,648,115 
47,156 
2,269 
9,804 
82,342 
271,723 
507,226 
1,642 
78,695 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Feb.  5  —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8-Xo  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9*^@9*4c  ;  choice, 
93K@10c;  fancy,  10*4@llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Offerings  are  not 
heavy,  and  current  values  are  being  well  sus- 
tained. 

Prunes,  3*@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  9*4@13c;  Moorpark,  10®14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7*4@10c;  peeled,  14®18c. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  21,  1902. 

691,696.— Jar  Closure— R.  H.  Austin,  S.  F. 
691  595.— Fruit  Gatherer— J.  D.  Carter,  Baker 
City,  Or. 

691.597.  — Bicycle— A.  P.  Christiansen,  Gardner- 
ville,  Nev. 

691.598.  — Ornamental  Structures— L.  B.  Christo- 
pherson,  S.  F 

691,7  4.- Hay  Loader— F.  S.  Church,  Sierra  Val- 
ley, Cal. 

691  532  —  Child's  Chair— I.  M.  Clark,  Lompoc,  Cal. 
691,357.— Gas  Generator— W.   W.  Cozins,  Lin- 
den, Cal. 

691,612.— Piston  Packing— H.  Dods,  Virginia  City, 
Nev 

691,614.— Pen  Holder— S.  W.  Durham,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

691,457.— Silk  Reel— J.  P.  Evertz,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
691,702.— Rotary  Cutter— T.  F.  Hagerty,  S.  F. 
691,376  —  Fruit  Picking  Sack— E.  Harter,  Arling- 
ton, Cal. 

691,627.— Feed  Regulator -Geo.  Hoepner,  S.  F. 
691,546.— Tree  Protctor— T.  J.  Hubbell,  Wat- 

sonvllle,  C*l. 
691,385.  —  Horseshoes  — S.  Jannus,  San  Carlos, 

Ariz. 

691.648.  — Smelting  Furnace — G.  Mitchell,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

691.649.  — Pipe  Cutter— G.  Mitchell,  Naco,  Ariz. 
691,659.— Hay  Loader— E.  H.  Nicholson,  Santa 

Maria,  Cal. 

691,728.— Bevel— N.  B.  Norfolk,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"How  to  Make  Hens  Lay"  is  the 
taking  title  of  a  booklet  giving  plain, 
practical  directions  on  that  subject,  and 
going  into  details  of  interest  to  every  rural 
resident.  It  tells  j  ist  what  to  do  to 
make  hens  lay,  and  the  booklet  will  be 
sent  anywhere  upon  request.  Address 
N.  Ohlandt  &  Co.,  Indiana  &  24th  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A 

Perfect 
Roof 


The  men  who  make  P  &  B 
Ready  Roofing  study  roof  weak- 
nesses and  roofing  difficulties  and 
P  &  B  Ready  Roofing  is  made  to 
overcome  the  troubles  and  trials 
resulting  from  poor  and  faulty 
roofs. 

Tin  sweats  and  rusts  out. 

Iron  attracts  heat,  expands  and 
contracts  with  the  cold. 

Shingles  warp  and  curl  and  leak. 

Slate  becomes  brittle  and  flakes 
off. 

Tar  runs  in  the  sun  and  cracks 
from  the  cold. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing  is  not 
affected  by  heat — neither  contracts, 
expands,  cracks,  scales,  rots  or 
deteriorates.  Gases,  fumes,  smoke, 
rain,  heat,  fire,  moisture  or  snow 
haven't  any  affect  upon  it. 

Send  for  booklet — address  Dept.  R. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "thewhea 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    <S=  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

U/ANTED, 

One  or  Two  Strong  Colonies  of  Bees  (Carniolans 
preferred),  in  Langstroth  Hive. 

Address  D.  M.  C,  care  of  this  office. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVEKV  YKAB  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  »50.-  TO  8800.- 
'  'Alpha"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  (or  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FBANOISCO,  OAL. 

CEREAL  CROPS. 


The  Grain  Growing  Situation. 

To  the  Editor: — Since  issuing  a 
former  address  a  systematic  canvass 
for  subscriptions  to  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  farmers  has  been  made  through- 
out the  State.  Encouraging  results 
have  been  realized.  In  some  counties 
the  work  has  lagged.  It  is  desirable 
that  at  out  next  convention  we  make 
as  creditable  a  showing  as  the  import- 
ance of  our  calling  warrants.  To  do 
this  additional  efforts  are  being  made 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  farmers 
generally.  The  movement  undertaken 
must  and  will  succeed. 

The  proposition  is  a  simple  one.  The 
grain  grower  is  asked  to  have  his  grain 
shipped  to  foreign  markets,  wherever 
they  may  be,  over  lines  designated  by 
the  Association.  In  other  words,  we 
want  a  freight-carrying  line  of  ships, 
sailing  from  Port  Costa  to  Liverpool 
and  the  Orient,  which  will  charge  only 
living,  reasonable  freight  rates.  By 
united  action  we  can  secure  such  a  line 
and  make  a  great  saving. 

For  many  months  past  we  have  paid 
from  $8  to  $11  per  ton  freight  on  our 
grain  to  Liverpool.  The  shipping  of 
our  crops  was  considered  a  good  busi- 
ness when  we  paid  but  $5  and  $6  per 
ton.  Combinations  have  been  formed 
that  are  seriously  crippling  us.  The 
profits  from  our  produce,  which  legiti- 
mately belong  to  us,  now  go  to  others. 
Combination  did  it.  Combination  begets 
combination.  The  challenge  is  out. 
Shall  we  accept  it,  organize  and  have  a 
royal  battle,  with  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess in  our  favor  ?  Or,  shall  we  con- 
tinue to  be  the  slaves  of  those  with 
foresight  enough  to  organize  and  prop- 
erly prepare  for  the  contest  ? 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  co-opera- 
tive society  actually  controlling  the 
grain  crop  for  a  number  of  years  and  so 
managed  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
financial  men  could  effect  a  great  sav- 
ing to  the  producer." 

If  the  proposed  Association  accom- 
plishes anything  it  will  enhance  the 
value  of  our  grain,  both  wheat  and 
barley,  from  $2  to  $5  per  ton. 

It  will  also  be  in  a  position  to  do 
much  for  the  farmer  that  cannot  be  re- 
presented in  dollars  and  cents.  Our 
business  is  of  sufficient  importance  and 
magnitude  to  entitle  it  to  a  higher  plane 
than  the  one  on  which  its  operations 
are  now  transacted. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  our 
business  being  extensive  enough  to  at- 
tract men  of  large  means  and  acknowl- 
edged ability.  The  freight  on  our  grain 
will  be  our  capital,  and  as  we  ship 
annually  about  700,000  tons  to  foreign 
markets,  we  shall  capitalize  for  about 
$4,000,000.  We  will  thus  step  at  once 
into  the  front  rank  of  business  enter- 
prises. We  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of 
our  business. 

What  Other  Growers  are  Do- 
ing.— The  grain  growers  of  the  other 
sections  are  organizing  and  seeking  our 
co-operation.  The  Russian  and  Ger- 
man farmers  are  prominent  in  this 
movement.  In  our  own  country  the 
farmers  of  Washington,  through  the 
medium  of  a  very  imperfect  organiza- 
tion, actually  raised  the  price  of  grain 
3  cents  per  busnel.  The  farmers  of 
Kansas,  during  the  season  of  1900,  did 
the  same  thing,  and  to-day  with  40,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  elevators  in 
the  Wichita  section  of  the  State  so  hold 
their  grain  that  the  flouring  mills  of 
that  section  are  tied  up.  One  dollar 
and  thirty-five  cents  per  hundred  is  the 
price  of  wheat  now  at  Wichita,  Kansas, 
while  we  in  California  realize  about  95 
cents  per  hundred.  So  organization 
among  farmers  has  worked,  is  working 
and  will  again  work  to  their  advantage. 
When  the  grain  growers  generally  form 


a  World's  Association,  which  will  be  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  local  associations, 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  up 
those  larger  questions,  chief  among 
which  is  the  selling  price  at  foreign 
markets.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  price  will  then  be  manipulated  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmer.  This  is  not 
a  visionary  idea.  It  is  entirely  practi- 
cable and  possible.  Yes,  more,  under 
existing  business  conditions,  it  is  prob- 
able. 

The  farmers  of  California  propose  to 
organize.  They  are  going  to  organize. 
They  are  going  to  place  the  California 
link  to  the  chain  of  organized  producers 
that  is  destined  to  encircle  the  world. 
The  resolute  men  among  them  have  de- 
termined to  have  something  more  than 
the  responsibility,  something  more  than 
the  losses  of  the  business.  There  is  no 
reason  why  every  farmer  should  not 
join  this  Association,  and  every  possible 
reason  why  every  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive farmer  should  become  a  mem- 
ber. 

Industrial  Combinations.  —  During 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  no  other 
principle  of  business  practice  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  strides  that  approach 
the  marvelous  growth  of  the  idea  of 
combination  of  mutual  interests. 

"In  all  departments  of  human 
activity,  organization  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  the  wonderful  results  that 
are  being  wrought  out  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  circles  are  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  those  interested  in 
such  enterprises  have  banded  them- 
selves together  and  become  an  organized 
force." 

The  farmer  more  than  any  other  class 
suffers  from  the  workings  of  these  com- 
binations, and  yet  is  the  last  to  avail 
himself  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  organization.  During  all  these 
great  changes  the  business  methods  of 
the  farmer  have  remained  practically 
unchanged.  Many  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  great  benefits  can  be 
secured  by  united  action.  A  campaign 
of  education  is  now  on.  Low  prices 
for  our  products,  and  the  short 
end  of  almost  every  business  proposi- 
tion in  which  we  engage  has  taught  us 
that  individually  we  are  weak. 

Nearly  $20,000,000  worth  of  farm 
property  in  California  is  now  held  by 
the  banks  of  our  State.  Many  millions 
more  have  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  original  owners,  through  forced 
sales.  Not  less  than  $100,000,000  is  now 
loaned  on  farm  property  in  California. 
Unless  something  be  done  to  make  the 
business  of  the  farmer  more  remunera- 
tive, much  of  that  property  will  be  lost 
by  the  present  owners.  Thousands  of 
families  now  enjoy  their  farm  homes 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  the  hold- 
ers of  the  mortgages  on  the  places 
cannot  so  handle  the  property  as  to 
secure  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the 
money  invested.  Dangerous  ground 
that !  The  banks  do  not  want  our 
lands,  and  in  time  they  will  not  want 
securities  unless  we  do  something  to 
enhance  and  maintain  their  values.  The 
latter  we  can  only  do  by  increasing  the 
value  of  our  products.  The  proposed 
Association  will  open  up  great  possibili- 
ties in  that  direction.  Can  we  afford  to 
lose  this  possible  benefit  ?  Ponder  on 
this  question.  It  is  no  trivial  matter. 
A  great  industry  of  this  State  is  threat- 
ened with  annihilation.  Even  now  bank- 
ers hesitate  about  making  loans  except 
on  the  most  desirable  tracts.  Each 
year,  with  present  prices,  our  grain 
land  is  depreciating  in  value.  With  our 
credit  impaired  and  disappearing,  with 
capitalists  hesitating  about  rendering 
us  further  aid,  one  need  not  be  gifted 
with  the  foresight  of  a  prophet  to  see 
the  end.    No  grain  raiser  in  the  State 


SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

ALWAYS  TIZEI  BUST. 

"Business  Dairying,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  181  free. 
[  Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  M.  8harplea,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


is  receiving  the  profit  on  his  business 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  He  takes  all 
the  risks  of  the  business,  and  grows 
poor.  He  is  compelled  to  part  with 
his  crops  at  ruinous  prices,  while  those 
to  whom  they  pass  grow  rich. 

An  Exhortation. — Is  it  time  to  act  ? 
How  much  longer  can  we  exist  under 
present  conditions  ?  Individual  in- 
stances of  the  inability  of  the  farmer  to 
secure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  him- 
self and  family  under  the  present  handi- 
cap are  too  numerous. 

As  a  class  we  are  weak,  confessedly 
weak.  This  very  weakness  at  this  time 
is  an  element  of  strength,  for  its 
tendency  is  to  bring  us  together  for 
mutual  protection.  Farmers  generally 
realize  that  something  must  be  doDe  to 
better  their  condition,  if  they  are  to  re- 
main in  business.  How  can  we  secure 
a  just  share  of  the  profits  of  our  farms  ? 
Through  organization  and  by  making  a 
combined  effort  only  can  we  show  suf- 
ficient strength  to  make  a  demand  that 
will  receive  attention.  Fellow  farmer, 
you  are  asked  to  give  this  matter  your 
serious  consideration.  Join  the  Associa- 
tion. Contribute  to  its  success  what 
strength  you  possess.  Do  not  hesitate 
on  account  of  the  small  expense  in- 
curred on  joining.  If  the  Association 
succeeds,  as  it  surely  will  if  the  farmers 
give  it  their  support,  that  small  mem- 
bership fee  will  return  to  you  a  greater 
net  income  than  does  a  section  of  grain 
land  under  present  conditions.  The 
only  other  possible  expense  in  the  mat- 
ter will  be  a  small  annual  tax  per  ton 
to  defray  the  actual  necessary  running 
expenses  of  the  Association.  The 
amount  of  that  tax  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  grain  handled,  while  the 
benefits  derived  will  increase  yearly  as 
the  work  of  the  Association  develops. 

Do  not  wait  for  some  one  else  to  join 
and  start  the  movement.  Be  a  positive 
force  yourself.  If  you  want  to  realize 
money  for  your  produce  join  this  As- 
sociation and  share  the  benefits  sure  to 
follow.  Do  not  wait  for  better  times 
before  acting,  for  better  times  are  not 
coming  unles  something  be  done  to  com- 
pel them  to  come.  The  two  local  parties 
most  directly  interested  in  the  grain 
business  are  the  producers,  who  foot 
the  bills,  and  the  manipulators,  who  reap 
the  profits.  The  latter  class  is  satisfied 
with  existing  conditions.  Producer, 
how  is  it  with  you  ? 

Geo.  W.  Pierce,  Chairman. 

Davisville,  January  18th, 


Neglect  of  a  Cougb  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Tbroat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES.  Nothing  excels  this  simple 
remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1  t 
Lucas  County,  J  • 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

A.  W.  GLEASON, 
X^tS  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Ha«  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 

a  coohradt&sou, 

717  2d  St., Oakland,  Cal. 


TheU.S.  Separator 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 
THAN  THE  OTHERS 


MlSSuUKl  CuLLECiK  OK  Acme  I  L  I  1KB 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  1901. 
The  machine  (U.  S.)  did  excellent 
work,  and,  as  a  rule.  I  believe  it 
skimmed  a  liitle  closer  than  the  oth- 
ers we  had  in  use.  The  record  was 
invariably  .02  of  1  per  cent,  or  Inwcr, 
sometimes  a  mere  trace  of  f.,t  in  the 
skimmilk. 

C  L.  WILI.OUGHHY. 

Instructor. 


Remember  that  it 

EXCELLED  EVERYTHING 


PAN-AMERICAN 
MODEL  DAIRY 


U  VT.fARM  MACHINE  CO..BEIL0WS  fAUS.VT  ^ 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of- 

Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 

FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

Tankages, 

Fish  Scrap, 

Steamed  Bone  Meal, 

Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 

Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 

Superphosphate, 

Double  Superphosphate, 

Sulphate  of  Potash, 

Muriate  of  Potash, 

Kainit.  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.   Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,     Fan  Francisco,  Cal. 


USE 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


ror< 


HERCULES     Stump  Pullers 


Most  powerful,  cheapest  and  best  Clears  an  acre 
a  day.  Catalogue  free.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
Centerville,  la.   Dept.  S-U. 


"DO  YOUR  OWN  KNITTING." 

We  now  oiler  you  our  "GOLD  MEDAL."  a  sim- 
ple and  perfect  Knitting  Machine,  for  One  Dollar. 
For  particulars,  send  stamp  to  BUFFALO  KNIT- 
TING CO.,  Klngsley  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Money  Crops. 

Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

YOU  GET  YOUR  SHARE  OF  PROFIT  When  you  U86 

this  ideal  predlgested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

for  litt  of  dealers,  formulae  and  other 
valuable  information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  WORKS, 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


c*  DEWEY,  STRONG  &C0/^- 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

/\  S  KL  F^^3F^ 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOB  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


F^ruit  and  Ornamental 
Shad©  Trees. 

ORANGES,  OLIVES.  PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC. 
SEEDS. 

Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
THOS.  MEHERIH,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  In  the  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities. 
Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BITTER  ALMONDS. 

Choice  Bitter  Almond  Seed  for  Sale,  to  Bad 
Peach,  Prone,  Plum  and  Almond. 

GOPHER  PROOF.    PRICE  5c.  per  lb.,  f  o.  b. 
ADDRESS  W.  F.  PEARCE, 

BRENTWOOD,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO  ,  CAL. 


SOFT-SHELLED  ENGLISH  WALNUT 
TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Also,  About  4000  Seedling  Orange  Trees  for  Nur- 
sery Stock,  well  rooted  and  some 
on  dormant  buds. 

All  to  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  as  party  is  go'ng  out 
of  nursery  business.  Address  KASPEN  VOGT, 
Oakdale,  Cal. 


Commercial 
ORCHARD 


TREES. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japaneso  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  South  Spring  St.,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TREES 


Fruit  

Ornamental 
Evergreen 

Shade  

and  FLOWBRlNd  SHRUBS. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  in  boxes. 
A  New  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravenstein, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W.  A.  RBINBOLDT,         PET  A  LU  MA,  OAL. 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Petit  lama,  Cal. 


DO  IT^ 
NOW. 

Send  right  away  for 
NEW  CATALOGUE 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  seen;  36 
pages  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  successful  Citrus 
Tree  planting-  than  any 
similar  book. 

Describes  different  sorts ; 
tells  where  to  plant  and 
why;  shows  best  methods 
of  planting  and  earing  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FKBB  if  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 
SAN  DMAS  NURSERIES, 

San  Dlmas,  California 


Loganberry  Rooted  Tips. 

PRICE,    2    GTS  ErtCH. 
For  Sale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sevastopol .  Cal . 


FOR  SALE. 

Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings. 

H  .    F*R  EEBOROUGH. 

SUNRISE  NURSERIES,  MONTA VILLA,  OR. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVI'S  LATE, 
NICHOL  S  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'S, 
SELLER'S    and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS : 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT.BURBANK, CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  and  WIOKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419*421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AGENTS  FOR  C.  W.   REED' J  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  4'3  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa.  Clover.  Brome  Grass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Grass,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits.  French  Prune  on 
Myrobolan  Root,  Blenheim  and  Koyal 
Apricots  on  Peach  Root. 

Mulr  Peaches. 

Almonds— I  X  L.  Nonpariel  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and 
Bellflower. 
Pear— Bartlett. 
Sugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Senl  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by}«M, 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 

I Grafted  Walnuts,    -  10c  per  foot 
Royal  Apricots,  4  to  6  ft. 
$12  50  "  100 
Mulr  Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.  $15 
Bartlett  Pears,  4  to  6  ft.  $15 
Apples,  4  to  6  ft.    -  $10 
Apples,  3  to  4  ft.    -|7"  100 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

FULLBRTON  CALIFORNIA. 


FERRY'S 
S  E  E  DS 


Knolvn  and  solvn 
Ivhereber  good  crops 
are  grolvn. 

Sold  everywhere. 

1902  Annual  FREE. 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 

Detroit, 
Mich. 


EOR  SALE. 

Choice  Rooted  LOGAN 
BERRY  Plants, 

FRESH  FROM  FIELD  NURSERY. 

Address  M.  J.  KERWIN,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 


LOGANBERRIES. 

If  j'ou  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 


V0REGON  fluRSERY^ 

THE  LARGEST   SAFEST  «<.  MOST  RELIABLE 


SALEM 


Oregon 


50.000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
In  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  stocks  ol  apple,  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  In  our 
Salem,  Oregon,  nurseries. 

Oranges  and  lemons  In  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
Angeles  and  Pomona  California 

Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  in  the 
world.  Buy  the  best  trees—our 
trees;  they  are  cheapest  in  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper. 

CALIFORNIA  HEADQARTF.R5 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


MAM/VVOTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED  HERE. 

Produced  $400  worth  of  fruit  on  %  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  in  1901.   Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 

By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  100. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


Beardless  Barley 

Is  prodigally  prolific,  yield- 
ing in  1901  for  llr.  Weill, 
Orleans  Co.,  New  York,  109  | 
bushels  per  acre.  Does  well 
everywhere.    That  pays. 

20th  Century  Oats. 

The  oat  marvel,  producing 
from  'J00  to  300  bus.  per  e 
Solzcr's  Oats  are  l 
ranted  to  produce  great 
yields.  The  U.  S.  Ag.  Dept. 
calls  them  the  very  bestl 
That  pays. 

Three  Eared  Corn. 

200  to  250  bus.  per  acre,  is 
extremely  profitable  at  pres- 
ent prices  or  cor  n.  SuI/.t'm 
seeds  produce  everywhere. 

Marvel  Wheat 

yielded  in  80  State*  last  year 
over  40  bus.  per  acre.  We  alho 
have  the  celebrated  Macea- 
ronl WJiciit. which  yielded 
On  our  farms  G.i  1>ub.  per  acre. 

That  pays. 

Speltz. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on 
earth— 80  bus.  grain  and  4 
tons  magnificent  hay  per 
acre.   That  pays. 

Victoria  Rape 

mikes  it  possible  to  grow 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  at  a 
cost  of  but  lc  a  lb.  Marvel* 
ously  prolific,  does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

Bromus  Inermis. 

Most  wonderful  grass  of 
the  century.  Produces  6  tons 
of  hay  and  lota  and  lots  of 
pasturage  besides  per  acre. 
Grows  wherever  soil  Is 
found.  8alzcr's  seed  is 
warranted.    That  pays. 

$10.00  for  10c. 

We  wf*h  you   to  try  our 
great   farm    iceoV,  hence 
offer  to  send  10  farm  seed 
amples,  containing  Thousand 
leaded  Kale,  Teosinte,  Rape, 
'  Alfalfa,  Speltz,  etc.  (fully  worth 
rfl0.00togetastartj  together  wiih 
our  greatcatalog,  for  10a  postage 


PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  EARLY  CRAWFORD 
AND  MUIR  PEACHES. 
PAL/VIS.  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORNAriBNTAL  TREBS  AND 
PLOWBRINO  SHRUBS 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

F.  LUDEriANN. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry. 
One-year-old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport,  California. 


JohnASalzer5eedCoLA&?iSSE 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

riuir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax   Plum   and  Almond 
Trees    All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BOGUE,     -     MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 
THE 

Tilton  Apricot 

Is  15  years  old.  It  bore  fruit  at  3,  and  has 
borne  for  12  successive  years.  It  is  half 
as  large  again  as  the  Royal,  with  better 
flavor,  color,  and  dries  heavier. 

For  better  information,  send  for  circulars. 

Hanford  Nurseries, 

J   W.  BAIRSTOW. 


Established  1S7S. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORNA/WENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VIINES. 

Specialty    of    BENCH  GRAFTING 

on    Resistant  Stock. 

Write   for   price    list   and    booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  Vines. 

We   have   grown    150%    in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


IN  O  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  bell. 

THE    LEADING    NURSERYMEN   OP   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST  ,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  and  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to- 
diy  for  valuable  catalogue  which  tells  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  illustrate,  and  describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO 
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To  Protect  Arizona  Oranges  Prom  Heat 
and  Cold. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  writing  from  Phcenix, 
Ariz.,  describes  a  gigantic  scheme  for 
growing  fruit  indoors.  The  project  in- 
volves the  roofing  of  more  than  1000 
acres  of  orange,  lemon  and  pomelo 
trees. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  persons  who 
know  that  part  of  Arizona  that  protec- 
tion should  be  necessary  to  fruit  trees 
there.  But  to  irrigationists  who  are 
aware  of  the  evaporative  powers  of  the 
Arizona  sun  a  protecting  cover  offers 
a  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  which  confront  orange  grow- 
ers. Arizona  oranges  on  the  New 
York  market  last  month  brought  the 
highest  price  ever  known,  but  the  crop 
was  very  short — less  than  half  of  that 
of  a  year  ago,  and  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  heavy  as  that  of  two  years 
previous.  For  the  shortage  the  grow- 
ers blame  the  excessive  heat  of  last 
summer,  and  it  is  to  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  such  a  condition  that  they 
are  preparing  to  cover  their  groves. 

The  plan  is  a  simple  one,  elaborate 
only  in  its  size.  Poles  will  be  put  up  in 
the  orchards,  and  on  these  will  be 
strung  heavy  wires  in  parallel  rows. 
Then  will  be  cut  the  heavy  wil- 
low brush,  the  variety  known  as  the 
water  motus,  which  grows  from  5  to  10 
feet  high,  along  all  the  water  courses 
of  Arizona.  These  sticks  will  be  laid 
across  the  wires,  with  spaces  between 
of  from  J  to  3  inch,  and  thus  form  a 
roof  which  will  not  keep  out  the  sun 
entirely  from  the  trees,  but  will  break 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  midday  sun. 
Thereby  the  earth  about  the  roots  of 
the  trees  may  be  kept  moist  by  less 
frequent  irrigation  and  thus  prevent  the 
hard  baking  of  the  soil,  which  prevents 
the  proper  spread  of  the  roots. 

Some  time  ago  experiments  were  be- 
gun in  putting  covers  of  canvas  over 
orange  trees,  but  that  plan  was  aban- 
doned because  of  the  fact  that  the 
cloth  covering  kept  out  too  much  sun- 
shine. 

The  work  now  in  progress  is  being 
watched  closely  by  the  officials  of  the 
Government  experiment  stations  at 
Phoenix  and  Tucson.    While  in  Arizona 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1T93,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prest.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats. 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONQ  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prune  IDItd. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AV.   JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Bole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


the  roofing  for  the  orchards  is  intended 
primarily  as  a  protection  from  the  sun, 
it  will  also  serve  to  keep  out  the  frost, 
which  sometimes  occurs.  It  has  been 
customary  in  the  orange  countries  to 
build  at  night  low  fires  through  the 
groves,  or  to  make  smudges.  These 
methods,  however,  have  never  proven 
satisfactory,  and  to  provide  a  better 
fuel  extensive  experiments  are  being 
made  at  Senator  W.  A.  Clark's  coal 
fields  at  Gallup,  N.  M.  Here  it  has 
been  found  that  a  composition  made  up 
of  coal  dust,  held  together  by  a  small 
quantity  of  asphaltum,  together  with 
an  equal  amount  of  crude  oil,  provides 
an  economical  fuel,  which  will  give  out 
strong  and  steady  heat  and  holds  its 
fire  for  a  long  period.  This  composi- 
tion is  being  made  into  bricks,  which 
can  be  easily  handled  and  placed  about 
the  orchards.  With  the  protection  of 
the  roofs  and  the  heat  from  these 
bricks  of  fuel  it  is  believed  has  been 
found  the  safeguards  which  will  do 
away  with  the  obstacles  which  prevent, 
in  many  localities,  the  raising  of  citrus 
fruits  at  a  profit. 


COMPARE  THE  NUMBER 

nf  pieces  In  a  10  rod  roll  of  OURS  and  YOURS! 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCECO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


PENGER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  2$  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  life. 


TJ}  We  have  been  the  original* 
introducers  of  more  varieties 
of  squashtban  all  our  brother  seed  men 
combined.  Here'sa  partlallist : 
IIubbnrd,Marblehend,  Victor,  Warren^ 
liutman, Chestnutnnd  Golden  Tlrouze.  ' 
Our  annual  ratjilojme  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  sued  sent  Free 

'  you  want  the  purest 

.  gnu  s  ■  i  sold 

U.S.  try  oi 
J. J. H.GREGORY 
&  SON. 
Marblehead, 
Mast. 


Just  Like  You. 


If  you  wanted  a.  never  failinpr  well  of 
pood,  pure  water,  wouldn't  you  have  one 
drilled  lartre  enough  and  deep  enough  to 
tap  a  etroriK  stream  of  IMnj?  water!  Well, 
other  peuple  think  as  you  do.  They  are 
just  like  you  in  this  respect.  This  fact 
affords  a  tine  business  opportunity,  buy 
one  of  our 


STAR 


Drilling  Machines 


and  make    euch  wells  for 
■  yourself  and  others.  There 
<  is  more  money  in  itthnn  any 
business  you  can  pet  into  for 
We  make  the  most  complete  line 
of  well  drilling  machinery  and  supplies  in  the  country 
Send  at  once  for  large  Illustrated  catalogue—  free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 


tbe  capiial  invested. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cared  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  .  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  bag 
failed.  Detailed  information  ahoat  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Auk  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Vis.,  Chicago. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOB8,  GRAIN.  DRIED  FRUITS. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Sample.. 

•ft*  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood   Extension  Head 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER.  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Di9c  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  It  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.   10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.    25%  Off  This  Week. 

=     WRITE    OR  CALL,  


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SCOUR  CURE 


(Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander's  Formula) 


Used  and  recommended  by  Iowa  Agricultural  Station;  "Uncle 
John"  Lewis,  Shadeland,  Ind.;  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher,  Ind.;  River- 
side Hereford  Cattle  Ranch,  Ashland,  Nebr.;  Andrew  Thorn, 
Bunker  Hil^pInd.^G-iltner  Bros.,  Eminence,  Ky.;  B.  C.  Rhome, 
3»me,  Tex.;  The  Eg-£er  Hereford  Cattle  Co.,  Appleton  City, 
T.  J.  Wornall  &  Son,  Liberty,  Mo.,  etc.,  etc. 
Price:  $1.00  per  bottle,  sufficient  for  3  or  4  cases. 

"BLACKLEG  I NE" 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine,  ready  for  use. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago     -     New  York  City    =    Omaha    -    Kansas  City, 
Denver    -    Fort  Worth    -    San  Francisco. 


J> P R AYAN0 W H IT E WAS H  PUMPS 0FALL  K1NDS  -T 
ImRflYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD,  t- 

ftffflJi  EASY  TO  OPERATE  ,e  . 

"€!ilA  Standard  SPRW  Pump  C^SOm 
mP-  has  no  competitor  fc*Ayl|BP* 

WWh        WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  * 

iSK  -  il  Of  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  vM^J^f 
IIH^    GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.    \  \miW\ 
^hZT  y  It!  send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free.  TO       \V\\r  ^/ 

W00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKETST.  SAN  FRANCESCO, CAT. 


TIL.IZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THRBB  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  tbe 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAT  PHTTR    PTTTHDIB  &  Pft    318  California  st.,  ban  francisco. 
DALrUUIv,   \J\J  I  HrvlE  Q6  L.U.,         also  at  frisno  and  los  anokles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


More  Than  6000 


Sold  in  six  years,  giving  the  highest  satisfaction.  For 
orchard,  field  or  vineyard.  Furrows,  hills,  weeds; 
works  under  trees,  without  side-drafts.  One  horse,  con- 
vertible into  2,  3  or  4-borse  machines.  Strongest  and 
lightest  made.  Illustrated  circulars. 

Malcolm  Macleod,  614  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  T. 


©.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  Red  Polled  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BUL.L.S— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS — The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


POLAND-CHINAS.— 5  first,  3  second,  3  sweep- 
stake prizes  State  Fair  1001.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons, 
Klngsburg,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Bcllpse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  B  REEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL  —Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


OH  AS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  breeds  the 
finest,  pedigreed  Berkshires.  Young  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  jerkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "  HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 


1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Publishers  of  the 
'Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Hand 
Book  and  Guide.  ' 
Price  40c 


French  Draught  Stallions 

FOR  SALE. 

HTTP  ft  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
IIUIjU.  1800;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson  Osnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2449. 

1W  AOftTTTC  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
iUAIvyVJI  J.  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Caesar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
1 2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $76  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Field  and 
Hog 
Fence. 
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Goods. 

Netting. 

Fencing. 


Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


HERE'S  AN  OPPORTUNITY ! 

STANDARD  BRED  MARES  AND  FILLIES 

F-RO/VV   $40  UP. 

MANY  OP  THEM   ARE   REGISTERED  AND  NEARLY  ALL,  CAN  BE. 
WRITE  FOR   PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

The  owner,  HON.  JESSE  D.  C  ARR,  Salinas,  wants  to  sell  them  immediately.  Is  not  in  need  of  the 
money,  but  is  getting  too  old  (87)  to  keep  on  breeding  Horses.  Will  sell  one  or  more  and  will  give  any 
one  a  big  bargain  that  will  take  them  all.  This  is  the  best  opportunity  ever  offered  in  California  to 
get  big  values  for  money. 


Almeda  C— Brown  filly,   foaled  January.  1893. 

Sire,  Gabilan;  dam,  Emma    Registered  in  Vol. 

13,  Rule  7,  as  s'andard    Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Delight— Bay  filly,  foaled  February  15,  1897.  Sire, 

Eugineer;  dam,  Flossie.   No  marks.   Bred  to 

Boodle  Jr. 

Bertha— Dark  brown  mare.  Sire,  Carr's  Main- 
brino;  dam.  Emma.   Has  not  foaled  yet. 

Belle— Black  filly,  foaled  March  20,  1893.  Sire, 
Alpheus  Wilkes;  dam,  Lady  Nelson.  Bred  to 
Boodle  Jr. 

Trix— Black  filly,  foaled  April  20, 1899.  Sire,  Ecce; 
dam,  Belle. 

Necessity- Light  bay  filly,  foaled  February  22, 
1897.   Sire.  Magenta;  dam,  Unique. 

Dora— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  2,  1890.  Sire,  Reno; 
dam.  Martha.   Bred  to  Major. 

Epha— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  24,  1892.  Sire,  Engi- 
neer; dam,  Puss.  Registered  in  Vol.  XIII.  Bred 
to  Boodle  Jr. 

Elsie— Light  bay  filly,  foaled  March  25,  1893.  Sire. 

Boodle;  dam,  Mary  C.  Bred  to  Nutwood  Wilkes. 
Eda— Chestnut  sorrel  filly,  foaled  April  19,  1895. 

Sire.  Hambletonian  Wilkes;  dam,  Gabilan  Maid. 

Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Flossie— Brown  mare.     Sire,  Carr's  Mambrlno; 

dam,  Gray  Eagle  mare  brought  from  Kentucky. 

Vol.  XIII.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Gabilan  Girl— Brown  filly,  foaled  April  8,  1892. 

Sire,  Gabilan;  dam,  Clara.   Vol.  XIII.   Bred  to 

Major. 

Queen  Bess— Brown  filly    foaled   April  3,  1900. 

Sire,  Boodle  Jr  ;  dam,  Gabilan  Girl. 
Little  Ora— Brown  filly,  foaled  March  17,  1897. 

Sire.  Eugineer;  dam,  Lilly  B. 
Jane— Bay  mare.    Sire,  Carr's  Mambrlno;  dam, 

Ballot  Box.   Bred  to  Major. 
Juanlta— Bay  filly,  foaled  March  26.  1898  Sire, 

Bay  Rum;  dam,  Lucky  Girl.    Bred  to  Boodle 

Jr. 

Kitty  8. -Sorrel  filly,  foaled  April  22,  1900.  Sire, 
Nutwood  Wilken;  dam,  Flossie. 

Flora— Bay  filly,  foaled  February  24,  1892.  Sire. 
Reno;  dam,  Lady  Palmer.   Bred  to  Maj^r 

Fanchon-Bay  filly,  foaled  April  13,  1898  Sire, 
Ecce;  dam,  Jane. 

Lady  Palmer— Bay  mare.  Sire.  Oarr's  Mambrlno; 
first  dam  by  Luclona,  he  by  Whipple  Hamble- 
tonian.  Vol  XIII,  Rule  7.    Bred  to  Major. 

Lildlne— Bay  filly,  foaled  March  28  1894.  Sire, 
Boodle;  dam,  Gabilan  Maid.  Vol  XIII,  Rule  VI. 
Bred  lo  Nutwood  Wilkes. 

Allegra— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  27, 1899.  Sire,  Ecce; 
dam,  Jane. 

Martha — Bay  mare.  Sire,  Mambrlno  Jr.;  dam, 
Gabilan  Maid.   Bred  to  Major. 


Lilly  B  —Black  mare  (16  hands>.    Sire.  Horner; 

dam.  Maggie  Lee.   Registered  as  standard  in 

Vol.  VI.   Bred  to  Major. 
Lucky  Girl-Bay  filly,  foaled  May  24,  1899.  Sire, 

Carr's  Mambrino;  dam,  E\ossle.  Bred  to  Bood'e 

Jr. 

Miss  Judy— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  4,  1900  Sire, 

Boodle  Jr. ;  dam,  Jane. 
Nancy— Bay  mare.    Sire,    Mambrino  Jr.:  dam, 

Gabilan  Maid.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Peerless -Bay  filly,  foaled  April  5,  1891.  Sire, 

Gabilan;  dam,  Jane.   Bred  to  Major. 
Comfort— Brown  filly,  foaled  May  25,  1898.  Sire, 

Magenta;  dam,  Janet. 
Surprise— Brown  mare.   Sire,  Abbotsford,  son  of 

Woodford    Mambrino;    first  dam.  Minnie  by 

Ladd's  Kentucky  Hunter.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Sansal  Maid— Dark  brown  filly,  foaled  January  8 

1892.    Sire,  Gabilan;  dam,  Flossie.    Vol.  XIII, 

Rule  VI.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Taddie  J  Sorrel  filly,  foaled  April  2,  1895.  Sire, 

Bay  Rum;  dam,  Mary  C.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr 
Mary  O.— Bay  mare,  foaled  April  8,  1898.  Sire, 

Antoyolo  7648;  dam,  Gabilan  Maid.    Bred  to 

Boodle  Jr. 

Kuby  M.-Bay  filly,  foaled  March  28.  1898.  Sire, 
Ecce;  dam.  Flora. 

Jenny  Wren— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  21.  1900  Sire, 
Boodle  Jr  ;  dam,  Flora. 

Claire— Bay  filly,  foaled  May  10.  1899.  Sire.  Punch; 
dam,  Lady  St.  Claire. 

Beatrice  Golden— Chestnut  sorrel  filly,  foaled 
April  21,  1900.  Sire,  Boodle  Jr  ;  dam,  Lady  Corn- 
stock  Jr. 

Ontario— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  21,  1898  Sire, 

Magenta;  dam.  Lucky  Girl. 
Miss  Nobody— Gray  filly,  fialed  March  21,  1817. 

Sire,  Magenta;  dam,  Martha. 
Julia  Dean— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  13.  1898.  Sire, 

Ecce;  dam.  Martha. 
Pobrecita— Black  filly,  foaled  April  9,  1900.  Sire, 

Boodle  Jr.;  dam,  Martha. 
Helen  Gould— Bay  filly,  foaled  March  29,  1900. 

Sire,  Boodle  Jr.;  dam.  Miss  Beauty. 
Mis*  Nan— Dark  gray  filly,  foaled  March  6,  1897. 

Sire,  Magenta;  dam,  Nancy. 
Delta— Dark  bay  filly,  foaled  Marc'a  21. 1900.  Sire, 

Boodle  Jr.;  dam.  Nancy. 
Qaeen  Mab-Sorrel  filly,  foaled  April  11.  1900.  Sire, 

Nutwood  Wilkes:  dam,  Nina  B. 
Little  Dorrit— Gray  filly,  foaled  March  14,  1897. 

Sire,  Mageota;  dam,  Rita  V. 
Adelaide— Dark  gray  filly,  foaled  February  20, 1897. 

Sire,  Magenta;  dam,  Surprise. 
Evening;  Star— Black  fiily,  foaled  March  28,  1898. 

Sire,  Magenta;  dam,  Sausal  Maid. 


Address    J  ESSE    D.    CARR,    Sallnae,  Cal. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 


:booklet  free  in  reply  to  a  postal.: 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPT  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAB  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 

Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R/V\, 


JOSEPH  MARZEN, 


PROPRIETOR. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE 


Young   Stock   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK..  NE\//\Drt. 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth.     Agents  Everywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cares  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring  the  Sheep. 
— IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS  — 

F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    MARKET    ST..    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BUFFALO    PinS   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 


cSld  mxt  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    "VOUR    DEALER    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BBNICIA,  SACRAMBNTO,  LOS  ANGELES. 

IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  J*  J*  J* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.    470  pages,  fully  Illustrated. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  : 


Price  82.60,  postpaid  anywhere. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg- 
etables, result  from  want  of 

Potash. 


Vegetables  are  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &]CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Mm  Pacl 

SHORT  LINE 


-FROM  THE- 


EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 

FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agont. 


E.  o.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Or  SWEDEN. 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 

The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL,  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

IS!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3*4-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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February  8,  1902. 


INTRODUCED  BY  THE 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Trees  of  this  famous  variety  for  sale  In  quantities  Write  us  for  full  infer 
mation  regarding  this— the  grandest  of  all  California  fruits-  Trees  produce 
revenue  in  four  years;  large  income  in  ten  years.  Most  favorable  conditions  in 
southern  California  for  producing  e'ean,  vigorous,  healthy  stock  "Personally 
conducted"  from  budding  to  shipping. 


PEARS 


PEACHES- 
PRUNES 

Bartlett,  the  pear 
of  all  pears 


Muir,  Lovell,  Elberta,  Wheatland, 
Phillip's  Cling,  Orange  Cling. 

 Both  French  and 

Sugar  Varieties. 

APRICOTS-55&£ 


WASHINGTON  NAVELS, 
LEMONS  and  POMELOS. 

The  finest  lot  that  ever  came 
from  the  frostless  belt  of 
Tulare  county.  Thrifty  and 
healthy. 


GRAPE  VINES 

on  their  own  roots.  Strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

FULL-GROWN  ROSES 

of  every  variety.  In  fact, 
everything. 


96-Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  Us. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries, 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Post  Office  Box  1. 

FRESNO,    -    -  CALIFORNIA. 


Trees 


Fruit  and 
Ornamental. 
Shade  Trees  for 
Street  and 
Roadside. 


100,000    ASPARAGUS    PLANTS.  CONOVER'S 
COLOSSAL,  PALMETTO  and  MAMMOTH. 

ORANGES,   OLIVES  AND  BERRIES. 

MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  LARGE  PALMS 

and  Semi-Tropical  Plants  ever  offered. 
For  complete  list,  send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager.  NILES,  CAL. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦»♦♦♦ ^ 

FRESNO  NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED    I  IN    1  OSS 


320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

300,000  Yearling  Trees 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:    PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   All  My  Own  Raising. 
+  Large  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots. 

Resistant  Varieties:   RIPARIA,  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE.  * 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC.  I 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND  CATALOGUE.   Z 

X  F\  H.  U/ILSON,  Prop.,  Fresno,  Gal.  2 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦ 

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

="  ESTABLISHED    I  IS  1865^^ 

OO  Aores  in  Nursery. 

ALL  Till.  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,     Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send    for    Price    List    and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 
DEWEY,  STRONG  fc  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  SL  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 


POWDER  STRINGS. 

We  manufacture  both  Powder  and  String  Vaccine,  and  extensive  field 
experience  has  proven  that  OUT  Strings  are  the  Strongest 

on  the  market. 

Where  there  are  only  a  few  head  to  be  vaccinated,  strings  are 
convenient  to  use ;  but  where  a  large  number  are  to  be  vaccinated, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  powdered  vaccine,  used  with  our 
regular  outfit,  as  being  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  the 
immunity  conferred  thereby  is  more  permanent. 

But,  whether  you  use  Powder  or  String  Vaccine,  INSIST  ON 
KNOWING  THAT  IT  IS  FRESH.  Vaccine  DOES 
deteriorate  with  age  and  should  be  stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which 
it  should  not  be  used.    This  date  should  be  within  six  months  from  date  of 

manufacture.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  stamped  or 
that  is  stamped  more  than  six  months  ahead  of 
the  date  of  your  purchase. 

OUR  VACCINES  ARE  FRESH.  Every  package  is 
stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which  it  should  be  returned  for  exchange 
for  fresh  vaccine. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hith- 
erto used  foreign  and  other  vaccines,  and  we  can 

refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  revaccinated  and  stopped  losses 
with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  76 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  60 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 

these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties :  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


r  Gopher  Trap. 

The  Only  Easy  Gopher 
Trap  to  Set. 


GUARANTEED    TO  CATCH 
HIM  WITHOUT  FAIL. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  at  S3. OO 
per  dozen.   If  not,  send  to  ns- 

CONSOLIDATED  GOPHER  TRAP  CO., 

118  DAVIS  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RELIABLE.  « 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.      ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  POR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  3^5.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  TEZ 

WM  I  ARD  STPP1    PANflF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
KArNuc  we  wln  f  *r  a  gnort  Ume  dellver  „  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  S&i.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  oooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  and  21M  Inches  deep,  and  16-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  W1LLAKD,  Manufacturer,  019  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louli,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examl 
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Irrigation  Scenes. 

We  present  herewith  another  group  of  views  ex- 
hibiting features  of  irrigation  development,  repro- 
ducing them  from  the  transcript  of  Prof.  Elwood 
Mead's  testimony  before  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week.  The  first 
two  pictures  give  a  suggestion  of  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  landscape  of  an  arid  land  soon  after  a 
stream  of  vivifying  water  is  led  across  the  waste 


upon  the  right  of  the  picture,  is  merely  the  cover 
which  nature,  aided  only  by  the  water,  spreads  over 
the  scars  which  the  ditch  builder  leaves  upon  the 
surface. 

Whence  come  the  seeds  which  produce  the  dense 
vegetation  upon  the  ditch  banks  is  sometimes  a  puz- 
zling question,  but  is  partly  answered  by  the  fact 
that  the  water  itself  is  a  wonderful  carrier  of  seeds 
and  chance  roots  and  cuttings  of  plants  which  may 
fall  upon  the  surface  at  some  indefinite  distance 


shaggy  coats  of  animals  which  come  to  slake  their 
thirst  in  the  new  stream  which  man  has  led  across 
the  arid  land. 

With  all  these  agencies  contributing  to  the  plant- 
ing of  the  moist  margin  of  the  stream,  it  is  not  so 
strange  that  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  grader  or  the 
dirt  heaps  of  the  scraper  should  soon  hide  from  view 
beneath  the  mantle  of  volunteer  vegetation.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  this  rich  growth  upon  the  ditch 
bank  is  not  a  clear  gain  to  the  development  of  the 


Appearance  of  Irrigation  Canal  When  First  Completed. 


Appearance  of  Irrigation  Canal  Ten  Years  After  Completion. 


Headgate  of  Consolidated  Canal  Company.  Arizona. 


Division  Gate  of  Consolidated  Canal  Company,  Arizona. 


which  needs  only  moisture  to  make  its  naturally  rich 
stores  of  plant  food  available.  In  the  pictures  these 
changes  seem  to  have  taken  place  largely  without 
the  aid  of  the  planter.  Vastly  greater  changes  can 
be  more  speedily  realized  where  planting  is  done,  and 
this  can  be  demonstrated  by  views  taken  in  any  of 
the  irrigated  districts  of  California,  where  a  decade 
has  transformed  thousands  of  acres  of  sheep  range 
into  productive  orchards  and  gardens  and  adorned 
roadsides  and  parks  with  shade  and  ornamental 
trees.  Ten  years  with  water  and  cultivation  has 
wrought  contrasts  credible  only  on  the  basis  of  expe- 
rience and  observation.  These  pictures  are  less  not- 
able than  those  of  well-planned  and  executed  devel- 
opment, and  yet  are,  perhaps,  quite  as  significant 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  change  noted,  except 


above,  and  thus  not  only  the  ditch,  which  may  run 
for  miles,  but  the  whole  upper  courses  of  the  stream 
from  which  it  is  diverted,  which  may  include  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  moving  water,  are  gatherers  of 
seeds  for  the  lower  levels.  These  upper  courses  re- 
ceive the  contributions  from  mountain  rills  and  rivu- 
lets which  collect  seeds  and  roots  dislodged  from  for- 
ested slopes  swept  clean  by  cloudbursts,  and  when 
all  these  things  are  brought  to  mind  it  does  not  seem 
so  strange  that  not  only  herbs  and  shrubs  but  stal- 
wart trees  are  found  in  growth  unbidden  wherever 
the  ditch  water  flows.  Besides  these  tourists  upon 
the  flood  from  most  distant  parts,  there  is  usually 
along  the  ditches  a  growth  of  the  local  wild  plants 
and  cultivated  plants  of  all  kinds  which  are  carried 
on  the  wings  of  wind  or  bird,  or  dropped  from  the 


country.  The  growth  diminishes  the  efficiency  of 
the  ditch  and  changes  a  quick  businesslike  flow  into 
a  sluggish  stream  idling  between  its  sedgy  banks. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  water  brings  weed 
seeds  of  all  kinds  and  sows  them  along  its 
banks  and  then  harvests  the  wonderful  crop  they 
bear  and  delivers  it  wherever  the  water  flows  over 
cultivated  lands.  On  the  whole,  though  one  might 
write  a  poem  about  the  blessing  of  nature  upon  the 
stream  in  the  verdure  along  its  borders,  the  irri- 
gator would  have  his  own  opinion  just  the  same  and 
if  nature  would  keep  his  ditch  clean  he  would  thank 
her  for  it. 

Turning  from  the  work  of  nature  we  come  again  to 
that  of  man.  Two  pictures  show  practical  construc- 
tions which  may  be  suggestive  to  ditch  builders. 
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The  Week. 

During  the  present  week  the  central  and  upper 
regions  of  California  have  enjoyed  the  most  business- 
like storm  of  the  season  and  have  been  much  pleased 
and  refreshed  thereby.  Higher  temperature  has 
started  field  growths  of  grain  and  pasturage  in  the 
valleys  and  foothills  and  the  mountains  have  been 
covered  with  a  snow  mantle  which  assures  summer 
water  in  good  measure.  Prospects  are  promising 
for  all  products  and  a  full  acreage  will  be  employed. 
Reference  to  the  Weather  and  Crop  Report  on  the 
next  page  and  to  the  rainfall  table  following  will 
show  the  generally  improved  outlook. 

Wheat  is  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  There  is 
no  crowding  to  sell  and  futures,  though  disposed  to 
oscillate  somewhat,  are  firm.  Five  full  and  one  part 
cargoes  of  wheat  have  gone  out,  and  these,  with  a 
large  shipment  of  flour  and  small  lots  of  barley  to 
Europe  and  Australia,  make  an  aggregate  export 
value  for  the  week  in  these  lines  about  half  a  million 
dollars.  Barley  prices  are  firm  and  the  whole  cereal 
line  is  held  up  well,  though  spot  trading  is  not  free. 
Prices  are,  however,  on  the  whole,  low  and  could  not 
well  be  reduced  by  the  improved  outlook.  Freights 
are  still  low,  ships  being  chartered  at  27s  <id,  while 
ships  previously  chartered  at  considerably  higher 
rates  are  still  coming  in.  Beans  are  quiet  at  the  old 
range.  Some  alfalfa  seed  is  going  to  Australia. 
Bran  is  easier,  as  the  visible  supply  has  increased  ; 
ground  feeds  are,  however,  firm,  in  sympathy  with 
the  grain  market.  The  higher  grades  of  hay 
are  softer  say  50  cents  per  ton  because  of  the  rains, 
but  the  lower  grades  hold  their  old  rates.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  moderately  firm  and  in  good  tone; 
hogs  and  lambs  are  slightly  higher,  as  receipts 
are  less.  Butter  is  firm,  especially  medium  and 
lower  grades,  which  are  relieved  from  competition 
with  packed  butter,  which  is  scant.  Cheese  is  un- 
changed. Eggs  are  in  good  demand  at  the  lower 
rates,  both  for  local  use  and  shipping.  Poultry  is 
selling  well  with  a  good  demand  and  light  receipts. 
Potatoes  are  holding  up  and  moving  slowly.  Onions 
are  easier.  Asparagus  is  now  in,  and  other  fresh 
vegetables  which  are  in  light  supply  are  selling  at 
good  rates.  Apples  are  unchanged.  Strawberries 
are  in  from  Santa  Barbara.  Choice  oranges  are  in 
good  demand,  but  the  offering  is  mostly  off  grade. 
Lemons  are  in  the  same  condition.  Dried  fruits,  ex- 
cept prunes,  are  in  good  demand  from  second  hands 
and  in  moderate  or  light  supply.  Honey  and  hops 
are  about  the  same  and  wool  is  still  waiting. 

Railroad  rebates  is  a  rolling  alliteration  which  has 
a  pleasant  sound  probably  to  those  who  are  enjoying 
them,  but  it  has  an  irritating  effect  upon  others. 


California  growers  have  had  much  to  say  about  the 
iniquity  of  these  rebates,  and  with  good  reason — in 
fact,  they  have  sometimes  thought  that  rebates  were 
restricted  to  overland  traffic  and  were  especially 
contrived  for  the  robbery  of  California  producers  by 
those  who  had  the  favor  of  the  railways.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  the  evil  exists  far  more 
widely,  and  the  fact  that  rebates  figure  largely  in 
Eastern  grain  transportation  may  directly  concern 
our  readers  who  are  giving  attention  to  the  effort  to 
organize  the  grain  growers.  The  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  working  over  a  recent  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  finds  that  eastbound 
railroads  freely  cut  export  rates  on  wheat  2|  cents 
per  100  pounds  below  the  published  tariff,  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard.  From  Buffalo  to  New  York  the  rail- 
roads made  a  very  low  rate  upon  wheat  received 
from  lake  steamers,  but  did  not  make  a  correspond- 
ingly low  rate  on  export  flour.  The  open  wheat  tariff 
from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  has  been  12  cents  per 
100  pounds,  and  the  actual  rate  as  low  as  5  cents  ;  to 
Galveston,  the  domestic  rate  37  cents  and  the  export 
rate  15  cents — favorable  to  foreign  milling  interests 
and  against  our  own.  Another  manifestation  is  seen 
in  the  practice  in  the  West  of  allowing  some  person 
a  concession  which  enables  him  to  handle  all  the  grain 
transported  upon  a  particular  railway.  The  com- 
mission concludes,  among  other  things,  that  grain 
moves  from  points  of  origin  to  the  seaboard  generally 
upon  secret  rates.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  the  foreigner,  to  give  preference  to 
particular  shippers,  to  exclude  from  business  the 
small  operator.  In  dressed  meats  the  established 
tariff  east  of  Chicago  had  been  cut  3i  cents  to  5 
cents  per  100  pounds.  West  of  Chicago  the  rates  on 
these  products  were  2  to  5  cents  lower  than  the  pub- 
lished tariff.  Sometimes  rebates  were  paid,  some- 
times the  freight  was  billed  at  the  cut  rate,  and 
sometimes  the  published  rate  was  reduced  when  the 
freight  money  was  paid. 

Speaking  of  railway  affairs,  the  fruit  growers  will 
be  pleased  with  the  contrition  which  the  managers 
express  in  the  matter  of  refrigerator  cars.  They 
really  seem  to  be  determined  to  play  no  more  into  the 
hands  of  car  companies  with  all  their  extortions.  It 
is  telegraphed  from  Chicago  that  the  management  of 
the  Santa  Fe  has  decided  not  to  renew  its  contract 
with  the  Armour  fruit  car  lines  when  it  expires  next 
spring.  The  company  has  been  busily  engaged  for 
several  months  building  fruit  cars,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  its  contract  will  have 
between  4000  and  4500  cars  ready  for  the  carrying 
traffic.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  will  break  its  relations  with  Armour  and  go 
into  the  fruit-carrying  business  on  its  own  account. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  Chicago  sage  who  furnishes 
this  information  argues  that  there  will  be  at  least 
3500  and  possibly  4000  fruit  cars  for  which  the 
Armour  Company  will  have  to  find  other  business, 
and  this  may  bring  on  a  fruit-carrying  war.  We 
have  no  idea  that  these  parties  will  hurt  each  other 
very  much,  though  it  seems  probable  that  the  rail- 
ways would  get  weary  of  the  blame  which  they  have 
had  to  bear  for  lack  of  cars  when  wanted.  The 
statement  is  that  the  present  system  contracts  with 
car  lines  are  made  so  that  the  railroad  company  can 
call  on  them  for  cars  during  the  season  up  to 
a  certain  number,  said  to  have  been  last 
year  about  2000  for  each  road.  For  some  reason 
cars  were  not  furnished  with  sufficient  promptness 
and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  take  care  of  the  trade. 
This  resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  fruit  and  the  railroads 
stood  the  blame.  Another  reason  why  the  railroads 
should  own  their  own  cars  is  that  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  the  private  car  lines  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
for  every  mile  made  by  every  private  car,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  fruit  trade  this  amounts  to  nearly  $125,- 
000  a  year.  Of  course,  it  does  not  appear  that  all 
this  should  be  a  rebate  to  shippers,  but  the  condition 
has  been  so  bad  hitherto  that  almost  any  change 
could  hardly  be  for  the  worse. 

In  the  great  exposition  which  is  to  be  held  next 
year  in  St.  Louis  to  commemorate  the  great  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  by  the  United  States  through  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  the  largest  building,  covering  more  than 
thirty-two  acres  and  having  a  perimeter  of  more 
than  a  mile.    In  addition  to  this  will  be  the  live  stock 


pavilions  and  the  ground  devoted  to  out-door  exhibits. 
Californians  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
agricultural  department  has  been  placed  in  the 
charge  of  F.  W.  Taylor,  who  has  been  doing  that  sort 
of  work  acceptably  at  leading  expositions  ever  since 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  Mr.  Taylor  will  also  act 
as  chief  of  the  horticultural  department — tempo- 
rarily, we  hope,  for  we  want  that  place  for  Cali- 
fornia and  to  see  Mr.  J.  A.  Filcher  fill  it  before  long. 

The  issue  between  the  different  parties  who  have 
had  in  charge  the  warfare  against  oleomargarine  be- 
fore Congress  has  been  settled  by  the  drafting  of  a 
new  bill  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  is  believed  to  comprise  all  the  strong  points  of 
both  contending  bills  and  to  allay  the  irritation  which 
clearly  should  have  never  arisen.  This  new  bill  has  a 
support  of  12  to  5  in  the  committee,  while  the  old 
Groat  bill,  though  favorably  reported  last  year,  was 
so  reported  on  a  vote  of  9  to  8.  On  this  basis 
the  oleomargarine  regulation  looks  more  promising 
than  a  year  ago.  But  while  the  affair  is  growing 
more  peaceful  at  the  East,  the  issue  is  sharp  in  live- 
stock conventions  where  the  beef  and  dairy  interests 
contend,  and  the  Oregon  delegates  walked  out  of  a 
Montana  meeting  the  other  day  because  the  meeting 
proposed  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  steer  rather 
than  of  the  cow.  This  issue  can  hardly  be  har- 
monized, and  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
dairy  interest  must  result  in  the  effective  prevention 
of  the  steer  from  doing  up  his  tallow  in  a  butter  tub. 

The  special  study  of  the  peach  moth  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Clarke  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State 
University  is  being  vigorously  pursued  with  the  full 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  peach  growers  of 
Placer  county,  and  important  results  are  being  se- 
cured in  a  preliminary  way.  On  another  page  of  this 
issue  will  be  found  the  fact  that  according  to  obser- 
vations thus  far  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  spray  is 
the  most  effective,  and  all  growers  who  lose  peaches 
from  the  work  of  worms  in  the  pulp  near  the  stem 
are  urged  to  take  up  the  fight  against  the  pest  at 
once.  It  is  still  early  enough  in  most  parts  to  use 
this  wash  without  injury  to  the  buds — in  fact,  Mr. 
Clarke  shows  that  the  wash  must  be  used  as  late  as 
is  safe  to  the  buds,  because  the  worm  is  most  vulner- 
able at  that  time.  We  shall  have  a  fuller  account  of 
this  matter  in  our  next  issue,  but  we  have  enough 
this  week  to  excite  growers  to  prepare  for  spraying. 
This  wash  will  kill  open  blossoms  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  use  it  just  at  the  right  time. 

Though  we  are  very  partial  to  the  peach  and  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  California's  greatest  fruits,  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  the  peach  may  be  planted 
beyond  its  proper  ratio  to  other  fruits.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  rage  for  peach  stock  of  a  few  can- 
ning and  drying  varieties  is  such  that  nursery  sup- 
plies have  run  short.  If  this  report  is  accurate  it 
should  suggest  to  planters  the  desirability  of  not 
putting  all  their  chances  into  a  peach  basket.  It 
may  be  that  the  apricot  is  not  being  "given  proper 
attention.  If  one  has  soil  and  situation  befitting  it 
the  apricot  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  plant,  judg- 
ing by  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
few  years.  If  a  regular  bearing  tree  yielding  a  good 
sized,  evenly  ripening  fruit,  is  planted  in  the  right 
place,  there  is  certainly  a  good  outlook  for  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  pears,  large  prunes,  apples, 
etc.  All  of  these  should  receive  the  careful  thought 
of  planters  and  selection  made  according  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  locality.  Look  into  this  mat- 
ter carefully  and  you  may  find  it  desirable  to  diver- 
sify your  planting  somewhat,  but  of  course  do  not  go 
too  far  in  this  direction.  Museums  in  the  fruit  line 
are  seldom  profitable.  _ 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  resident  in 
San  Francisco  and  vicinity  will  be  interested  in  the 
free  lectures  on  "The  Milk  Supply  of  a  City"  which 
are  being  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  in 
this  city  by  Mr.  Leroy  Anderson,  dairy  instructor  of 
the  University.  The  public  is  cordially  invited  to 
attend  and  is  manifesting  much  interest  in  the  work. 
The  next  lecture  will  be  at  4  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  on  "Adulterations  of  Milk  and  Methods 
of  Detecting  Them,"  and  at  the  same  hour  on  Febru- 
ary 24th  on  the  "Production  and  Marketing  of 
Milk."  Many  suggestions  of  wide  practical  value 
can  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Anderson's  discussions. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Plant  Breeding. 

To  the  Editor: — Prof.  P.  G.  Holden  of  Illinois 
makes  use  of  the  word  "  breeding  "  in  selecting  iso- 
lated localities  for  keeping  seed  corn  of  the  different 
varieties  pure,  and  he  speaks  also  of  "breeding 
grounds."  The  Indian  corn  growers  held  a  meeting 
at  Indianapolis  recently  and  Prof.  A.  D.  Shamel  of 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  "  made  a  plea  for 
uniformity  in  the  growing  of  breeds  of  corn. "  The 
use  of  the  word  breeding  in  this  way  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  my  ideas.  Please  give  me  your  opinion. — 
Reader. 

The  word  "breeding"  is  now  frequently  used  in 
connection  with  plant  improvement  of  all  kinds,  and 
seems  to  be  justified,  because  the  processes  which 
are  now  being  used  in  the  improvement  of  plants  in- 
clude care,  selection,  training,  choice  of  environment, 
as  well  as  hybridization.  All  these  matters  are  in- 
cluded in  the  broad  term  "breeding"  as  applied  to 
the  human  species  and  to  improved  strains  of  live 
stock  as  well.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  word 
which  would  so  well  carry  the  same  ideas  of  improve- 
ment over  to  the  plant  world  and  express  the  various 
agencies  and  processes  now  being  used  by  intelligent 
propagators.  We  certainly  have  new  breeds  of  corn 
produced  by  one  or  more  of  these  methods  of  im- 
provement which  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  the 
term  "breeds"  as  are  improved  domestic  animals. 
Breeding  grounds  for  plants  would,  then,  properly 
be  places  where  any  of  these  processes  of  improve- 
ment are  carried  on.  Isolation  is,  of  course,  often  a 
factor  in  purity  of  descent,  as  with  animals. 

Conditions  for  Figs. 

To  the  Editor: — At  Winters  we  have  100  ten- 
year-old  White  Adriatic  fig  trees  which  do  not  ma- 
ture their  fruit  properly  (the  fruit  being  dry  and 
spongy),  presumably  on  account  of  the  dry,  hot  cli- 
mate. Your  "Hints  on  Fig  Grafting"  in  issue  of 
Feb.  1st  leads  me  to  ask  whether  the  "Calimyrna" 
or  "Capri"  have  been  pi-oven  more  suitable  for  such 
a  climate  and  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  graft 
our  trees. — Reader,  Port  Costa. 

A  dry,  hot  climate  is  certainly  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  the  fig  tree  and  the  production  of  satisfac- 
tory fruit,  providing  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  soil.  Where  this  is  present  we  have  never  heard 
of  the  White  Adriatic  being  dry  and  spongy,  though 
it  has  other  serious  defects.  Is  it  possible  that  your 
soils  are  lacking  in  moisture  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  and  that  it  would  require  more  water 
to  make  a  good  fig  ?  If  this  is  the  case  we  appre- 
hend that  the  same  character  would  appear  in  any 
fig  which  is  grafted  upon  your  trees.  Just  what 
would  be  the  behavior  of  the  Calimyrna  under  these 
conditions  cannot  be  definitely  known  because  the 
variety  has  only  fruited  in  a  few  places.  It  appears 
very  clear  that  if,  having  sufficient  moisture  late  in 
the  season,  you  desire  to  remain  in  the  production  of 
figs,  and  wish  more  marketable  and  satisfactory  va- 
riety than  the  White  Adriatic,  grafting  over  to  the 
Calimyrna,  and  the  Capri  for  the  pollenization 
thereof,  is  the  proper  proceeding. 

Anti-Gopher  Plant. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  two  acres  of  alfalfa 
for  my  chickens.  By  taking  good  care  of  it  I  had  a 
good  stand.  But  along  comes  Mr.  Gopher  and  ruins 
it  for  me.  Is  there  a  plant  commonly  called  gopher 
plant  which  will  drive  the  gophers  away?  A  friend 
of  mine  has  given  me  some  seed  of  this  gopher  plant, 
and  assures  me  that  it  will  drive  the  gophers  away 
I  have  planted  it,  but  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  it. 
If  there  is  such  a  plant,  we  likely  would  have  heard 
of  it  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  If  the  plant  has 
any  merit  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know. — Subscriber, 
New  Almaden. 

The  plant  which  has  had  some  reputation  as  an 
anti-gopher  plant  is  Euphorbia  lathyris,  or  Giant 
spurge.  It  is  rather  a  handsome  herbaceous  plant, 
but  is  not  desirable  to  have  around,  for  there  occur 
black  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  which  are  berry- 
like and  children  sometimes  eat  them  and  are 
seriously  poisoned.  Though  this  plant  has  long  had 
a  gopher-fuge  reputation,  we  do  not  consider  it  of 
any  value  whatever  in  that  way.  We  have  had  both 
the  plants  and  the  gophers  under  observation  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  neither  seems  inclined  to  give  way  to 
the  other.  The  gopher  knows  enough  not  to  eat  the 
plant,  but  he  works  very  close  to  it  without  hesita- 
tion. We  know  of  dozens  of  people  who  have  made 
similar'  observation  with  the  same  conclusion.  You 


cannot  depend  upon  the  plant.  Use  water  by  flood- 
ing your  alfalfa,  if  you  can.  If  not,  work  hard  with 
guns,  cats,  traps  and  poison.  We  know  no  other 
way,  except  that  some  have  succeeded  by  pumping 
bisulphide  of  carbon  or  smoke  into  the  runways. 

Lemons  in  Shasta  County. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  Villa  Franca  lemon  a  good 
variety  ?  If  so,  what  soil  and  climate  will  it  do  best 
in  ?  Will  it  amount  to  anything  as  far  north  as  this 
place  ?  What  is  the  best  age  at  which  to  get  it 
from  the  nursery  and  transplant  it  ?  What  is  the 
best  time  of  year  in  which  to  set  them  out  ? — McCoy 
Fitzgerald,  Redding. 

The  Villa  Franca  is  a  good  lemon  and  the  most 
hardy  of  the  varieties  now  popular  in  this  State. 
Budded  on  the  orange  root,  it  thrives  on  a  rather 
heavy  clay  loam,  though  it  does  not  object  to  lighter 
loams  if  of  good  depth  and  adequately  supplied  with 
moisture.  The  lemon  is  more  subject  to  frost  injury 
than  the  orange,  and  though  the  tree  will  survive  a 
temperature  of  say  25°,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  its 
younger  wood,  we  would  not  care  to  go  lower  than 
25°  in  selecting  a  place  for  lemons,  and  we  would  pre- 
fer it  warmer  than  that.  Of  course,  you  can  do 
more  at  a  low  temperature  with  a  few  trees  in  a 
town  garden  than  you  can  on  a  commercial  planta- 
tion. Do  not  try  to  get  a  large  tree  for  transplant- 
ing ;  two  years'  growth  on  the  bud  is  old  enough. 
Better  grow  the  tree  where  you  want  it  than  to 
move  in  a  larger  tree  grown  in  a  warmer  region. 
Plant  out  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  and  be 
careful  to  keep  moisture  ample  for  growth;  but  not 
excessive.  Do  not  irrigate  late  in  the  fall ;  let  the 
wood  mature. 

Growing  Peppers  in  San  Francisco. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  Chile  peppers  be  grown  in 
San  Francisco,  and  would  you  advise  a  woman  with 
very  little  money  to  undertake  their  growth  as  a 
means  of  support  ? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

We  do  not  think  pepper  growing  in  San  Francisco 
would  be  profitable,  although  if  you  had  a  particu- 
larly sheltered  place,  where  you  get  the  full  amount 
of  winter  sunshine,  you  might,  perhaps,  market  the 
green  peppers  at  a  time  when  others  do  not  have 
them.  It  is  not  wise  to  think  of  bringing  peppers 
into  the  market  when  the  main  crop  is  available  from 
the  moist  lands  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  because  they  are  too  cheap  to  give  a  small 
grower  any  profit.  Nor  could  San  Francisco  com- 
pete with  the  dried  peppers  which  are  produced  with 
so  much  greater  advantage  where  the  heat  is 
stronger  and  drying  can  be  done  so  much  more 
quickly  and  cheaply.  The  dried  peppers  are  chiefly 
produced  in  southern  California,  not  very  far  from 
the  coast,  all  the  way  from  Ventura  to  Orange 
county,  although  a  certain  amount  comes  from  the 
interior  lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  which 
supply  the  greatest  amount  of  green  peppers  in  their 
season. 

Grasses  for  a  Shady  Bank. 

To  the  Editor: — From  our  house  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains  to  the  creek  below  is  a  steep  hillside 
which  we  have  just  cleared  of  its  tangle  of  hazel  and 
poison  oak  and  thinned  of  its  madrones  and  tan  oaks. 
The  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  the  surface  uneven  (not  so 
that  we  can  not  run  a  sidehill  plow  over  most  of  it). 
What  grass  would  you  suggest  planting  on  this 
ground — something  that  would  make  a  good  cover- 
ing, keep  green  during  the  dry  summer  and  help  to 
"reclaim"  the  place? — Jerome  Case  Bull,  Eccles. 

We  should  try  orchard  grass  and  mesquite.  Both 
will  do  in  shade  and  on  light  soil.  How  green  they 
keep  in  midsummer  will  depend  upon  the  moisture 
available,  but  they  will  bunch  up  and  live  through, 
probably  to  an  early  start  of  new  grass  early  in  the 
fall.  We  know  nothing  better  than  these  for  such  a 
place. 

English  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  put  out  some  walnuts 
on  sediment  land.  Can  you  give  me  the  various 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  Santa  Barbara  and  Proe- 
parturiens  varieties  ?  Is  the  Persian  considered  a 
good  bearer  ? — Humphrey  Pilkington,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Softshell  is  not  so  satisfactory 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  State  as  are  the  French 
varieties.  The  Prceparturiens  is  one  of  these  and  it 
is  a  very  hardy  and  prolific  bearer,  but  the  nut  is 
smaller  and  less  refined  than  the  Parisienne,  Cha- 
berte  and  Mayette,  which  are  now  being  largely 
planted,  except  in  the  southern  California  walnut 


district.  The  so-called  Persian  or  Kaghazi  is  too 
small  and  hard  shelled  to  compare  well  with  the 
French  varieties  named.  The  Santa  Rosa  Softshell 
of  Burbank  is  constantly  adding  to  its  reputation. 

Early  Yellow  Cling  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:— What  cling  peach,  that  will  suit 
canners  as  to  size,  would  you  suggest  ?  The  Lemon 
cling  averages  too  small  when  anything  like  a  good 
crop  is  left  on  the  tree.  I  think  an  early  variety, 
that  would  ripen  before  all  the  moisture  in  the 
ground  has  been  exhausted,  would  be  preferable. 
One  party  recommends  the  Henrietta.  Is  it  good  ?— 
H.  H.  Carlton,  Napa. 

The  Tuskena,  or  as  it  is  wrongly  called  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  the  Tuscan  or  Tustin  cling,  is  the  best 
large,  early  yellow  clingstone.  It  ripens  about  with 
Early  Crawford.  The  Henrietta  is  one  of  the  latest 
clings,  and  so  is  not  within  your  requirements.  To 
get  good- sized  peaches,  the  fruit  must  be  thinned 
when  the  set  is  too  thick,  and  if  thorough  cultivation 
does  not  hold  moisture  enough,  the  trees  must  be  ir- 
rigated to  get  full  size.  An  early  fruit  will  attain 
size  where  a  late  one  might  not,  it  is  true,  but  too 
much  dependence  must  not  be  placed  on  early  ripen- 
ing as  a  substitute  for  adequate  moisture.  The  tree 
has  other  uses  for  moisture  after  the  fruit  crop  is 
finished. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  10,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week  and 
rain  ha9  fallen  in  all  sections,  greatly  improving  the  con- 
dition of  grain  and  green  feed.  The  seasonal  rainfall  is 
below  the  average,  but  the  soil  is  in  excellent  condition. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  snow  in  the  mountains.  Grain 
has  made  rapid  growth  during  the  warm  days,  and  is 
looking  strong  and  healthy,  prospects  are  good  for  a 
heavy  yield  of  wheat  and  barley.  Pasturage  is  plentiful 
and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  in  first-class  condition  and  give  indications  of 
good  crops.  Almond  trees  are  blooming  in  portions  of 
Holo  county.  Apricot  buds  are  reported  light  in  some 
places. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  for  crops 
during  the  week,  but  heavy  rains  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties have  somewhat  retarded  work  in  fields,  orchards 
and  vineyards.  The  warm  weather  has  caused  a  rapid 
growth  of  grain  and  green  feed  in  all  sections.  The 
rainfall  in  the  southern  districts  has  been  lighter  than  in 
the  north,  but  sufficient  to  greatly  improve  crop  pros- 
pects and  enable  farmers  to  resume  plowing  and  seeding. 
Grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  large  crops  are  prob- 
able. Pasturage  is  abundant  and  stock  are  doing  well. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Warm  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  and 
light  rain  has  fallen  in  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  the  valley.  The  seasonal  rainfall  in  all  sections  is  far 
below  the  average,  and  in  the  southern  districts  crop 
prospects  are  not  good.  Grain  is  in  fair  condition  in  the 
northern  counties  and  has  made  rapid  growth  during 
the  warm  weather.  Green  feed  is  very  scarce  in  some 
sections.  Plowing,  seeding  and  pruning  are  progressing. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  excellent  condition,  and 
prospects  for  an  average  yield  of  deciduous  fruits  and 
grapes  are  very  good.    Irrigation  water  is  plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  continued  cool  during  the  week,  es- 
pecially along  the  coast,  and  frosts  have  occurred  in 
some  sections.  No  rain  has  fallen  since  last  Monday,  but 
the  rainfall  of  the  preceding  week  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  all  crops.  Grain  sown  in  December  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  green  feed  is  becoming  plentiful. 
More  rain  will  be  needed  soon  to  insure  good  crops. 
Water  in  the  wells  is  falling  rapidly  in  portions  of  Or- 
ange county,  and  snow  is  disappearing  from  the  moun- 
tains. Orchards  and  vineyards  are  in  good  condition 
and  work  is  progressing. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  February  12,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week... 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

31  77 

27.67 

Red  Bluff  

2.64 

10  04 

18.40 

16.60 

58 

46 

Sacramento  

1  28 

8.65 

13  76 

15.87 

64 

42 

1.83 

9.09 

14.53 

17.14 

62 

46 

.12 

2.78 

9  31 

8  63 

70 

36 

.00 

1  39 

5  47 

4  83 

70 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo.... 

.14 

6.48 

26  33 

11  87 

66 

36 

.00 

4  21 

13.59 

12  50 

68 

38 

00 

2  46 

8.55 

5.53 

62 

46 

.00 

.48 

.14 

2.31 

80 

38 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Jordan  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — Many  have  been  the  inquiries  in 
this  State  about  the  Jordan  almond,  which  is  im- 
ported, shelled,  to  this  country  from  Spain  for  con- 
fectioners' use.  I  have  answered  some  of  those  in- 
quiries in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
and  said  at  that  time  that  I  thought  I  had  that  very 
variety  under  the  name  of  "Provence,"  having  ob- 
tained the  latter  from  the  old  province  of  that  name 
in  the  south  of  France.  Now  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  became  quite  interested 
by  so  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  almond,  and,  to 
set  the  question  at  rest,  sent  an  agent — Mr.  Fair- 
child — to  Spain  to  investigate  it  and,  if  possible,  se- 
cure some  scions  for  testing  and  propagating  pur- 
poses in  this  country.  On  the  24th  of  August  last  I 
received  from  the  Department  a  little  package  by 
mail,  containing  three  short  scions  of  the  Jordan  al- 
mond with  the  following  explanatory  note: 

Washington,  Aug.  19,  1901. 

We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Pairchild  a  few  scions 
of  Jordan  almond  obtained  by  him  in  Granada,  Spain. 
They  came  wrapped  in  tinfoil  and  are  not  in  very  good 
condition,  but  we  are  sending  you  three  of  them  by  this 
mail,  hoping  that  they  may  reacb  you  in  condition  for 
successful  budding. 

Mr.  Fairchild  has  secured  them  as  the  result  of  great 
effort  and  they  are  believed  to  be  a  very  choice  strain  of 
the  Jordan  type.  You  will  of  course  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  securing  a  "stand  "  of  the  variety  if  it  is  at 
all  possible  with  the  material  at  band.  Mr.  Fairchild  i9 
certain  that  these  scions  are  of  the  true  Jordan  type,  as 
he  secured  them  from  trees  bearing  fruit. 

Wm.  A.  Taylor,  Acting  Pomologist. 

The  three  scions,  I  am  glad  to  say,  arrived  in  per- 
fect condition,  as  fresh  and  green  as  if  cut  from  the 
tree  the  day  before,  and  I  seize  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  Department  for  the  careful  and 
scientific  way  of  packing  anything  sent  by  mail — 
scions  or  plants — and  the  splendid  condition  in  which 
they  reach  their  places  of  destination.  Such,  at 
least,  has  been  my  experience  with  anything  sent  to 
me  by  the  Department. 

One  of  the  almond  scions — a  little  smaller  than  a' 
pencil  and  of  the  right  size  for  removing  buds  with  a 
little  wood  at  the  back  of  them — had  heavy  shoulders 
but  no  appearance  whatever  of  buds.  Nevertheless 
I  used  them  just  the  same  and  all  "took,"  but 
whether  they  will  develop  an  eye  where  I  could  not 
see  any  will  be  determined  through  the  summer. 
Another  of  the  three  scions  was  pretty  small — the 
size  of  a  straw — the  third  one  was  of  a  size  between 
the  two  others  and  yielded  good  buds.  Finally  I  put 
on  twenty-one  buds,  good  or  not,  budding  the  limbs  of 
young  branched  trees  in  nursery  row,  almond  and 
peach  stock,  and  will  meet,  I  think,  with  reasonable 
success,  the  stock  on  which  I  put  the  buds  being  at 
the  time  fully  in  sap.  So  out  of  twenty-one  buds  laid 
I  expect  to  have  enough  grow  to  insure  for  good  the 
introduction  in  this  State  of  the  true  Jordan  almond, 
whatever  be  the  merits  of  that  particular  variety. 
[We  understand  that  other  Californians  were  also 
supplied  with  the  scions,  and  we  shall  see  who  suc- 
ceeds best  with  them. — Ed.] 

I  set  three  of  the  buds  on  a  young  Provence  tree, 
branched  and  in  nursery  row,  to  compare  the  wood 
of  both  through  the  summer,  the  wood  of  the  Prov- 
ence being  quite  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  light 
pink  color  and  upright  growth,  and  so  different  from 
all  other  kinds  of  almond. 

As  soon  as  I  obtain  results  of  any  kind,  I  will  re- 
port to  you  as  well  as  to  the  Department,  since  so 
many  of  our  people  seem  to  be  interested  concerning 
that  variety  of  almond.  Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  Cal.,  Feb.  5. 


California  Peach  Pits  Approved. 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
on  peach  yellows  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  a  leading  Georgia 
peach  grower,  says  :  Peach  trees  or  pits  from  cen- 
tral or  south  Georgia,  Florida,  central  or  south  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Texas  and  California  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  absolutely  free  from  any  taint  of  the  yel- 
lows ;  but  from  any  other  section  of  America  there  is 
more  or  less  danger.  There  is  some  unintentional 
humbug  in  a  good  many  nurserymen's  talk  about 
"  Tennessee  natural  pits  "  being  the  best  to  propa- 
gate upon.  Those  "Tennessee  natural  pits  "  coming 
from  Tennessee,  eastern  Kentucky,  western  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  are  often  from  scrubs  and  bushes 
that  are  lacking  in  vigor,  that  just  produce  a  peach 
pit  with  a  little  skin  over  it.  From  my  experience  j. 
would  rather  have  the  pit  from  a  big,  luscious  peach 
grown  on  a  vigorous,  well-cultivated  tree,  and 
whether  it  is  a  budded  stock  or  natural  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  makes  any  difference.  In  1890,  when  there 
was  a  general  failure  of  the  peach  crop  over  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  peach  pits  were  a 
scarce  article,  many  Eastern  nurserymen  had  to 
secure  their  stock  from  the  canneries  of  California, 
and  they  produced  the  finest  lot  of  seedlings  that  has 
ever  been  grown.  In  my  Georgia  orchard,  where 
the  Elberta,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Mountain  Rose,  Stump, 
etc.,  grow  to  highest  perfection,  and  the  largest  and 
most  luscious  peaches  often  go  to  the  evaporator, 


those  pits  are  saved  for  our  nursery  work,  and  after 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  experience  I  am  convinced 
that  for  my  nursery  and  orchard  work  they  are  more 
valuable  than  a  lot  of  so-called  "  Tennessee  naturals." 
I  purpose  to  use  only  that  class  of  pits  in  the  future, 
and  also  to  cut  all  my  buds  from  fruiting  trees  that 
produce  the  very  best  fruit  of  their  kind.  The  pro- 
miscuous cutting  of  buds  year  after  year  from  the 
nursery  row,  so  as  to  propagate  trees  easily  and 
cheaply,  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  mix-up,  and  at  the 
same  time  propagated  inferior  specimens  of  our  best 
standard  varieties. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Tomato  Growing  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  A.  Warren  Robinson  prepares  for  the  Napa 
Register  a  review  of  tomato  growing  in  his  section, 
some  parts  of  which  are  widely  interesting  as  em- 
bodying the  methods  employed  by  different  growers. 

Conditions. —  "Tomatoes,  to  do  well,"  quoting  Mr. 
Max  Theilig,  manager  of  the  Cutting  ranch,  Carneros 
creek,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  growing 
tomatoes,  "  need  a  deep,  strong  soil.  On  adobe  they 
have  succeeded  with  me  admirably.  Do  not  waste 
time  on  thin  upland  soil,  where  the  clay  subsoil  lays 
close  to  the  surface.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good 
tomato  land  in  Napa  county.  Having  the  proper 
soil  before  planting,  be  sure  of  your  market.  To 
plant  a  large  acreage  of  tomatoes,  simply  on  the 
chances  of  being  able  to  dispose  of  them  profitably,  is 
to  invite  loss  and  failure." 

The  Best  Varieties. — Cannerymen  and  growers 
regard  the  Trophy  and  The  New  Stone  as  the  best 
varieties  to  plant,  some  giving  preference  to  the 
latter.  The  best  tomatoes  put  up  by  the  cannery  lo- 
cated in  Napa  the  last  season  were  grown  by  Wm.  M. 
Fisher,  Union  station,  and  these  were  Trophies. 

Planting. — The  method  of  propagating  the  vines 
adopted  by  all  our  growers  is  to  plant  the  seed  in 
hot-beds  from  January  to  March.  When  the  young 
plants  have  four  leaves  they  are  transplanted  to  cold 
frames,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  plants  can 
be  covered  at  night,  if  protection  from  frost  is  re- 
quired. When  danger  from  frost  is  past— about  the 
first  of  May,  in  the  vicinity  of  Napa — the  vines  are 
transplanted  to  the  open  field.  Some  growers  make 
the  mistake  of  planting  the  vines  too  near  each 
other,  for,  if  thrifty,  they  will  spread  4  or  5  feet  each 
way.  Therefore,  while  some  persons  fix  the  distance 
at  4x4  feet,  others  prefer  to  plant  6x8  feet,  or  8x8 
feet.  An  early  ripening  variety  is  the  most  desir- 
able, other  things  being  equal. 

As  with  all  other  hoed  crops,  the  expense  of  rais- 
ing tomatoes  from  first  to  last  is  considerable,  and 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  planted  until  the  fruit  is  marketed.  There 
must  be  frequent  cultivation.  A  watchful  eye  must 
be  kept  on  the  vines  to  protect  them,  if  possible, 
from  disease  and  destructive  enemies. 

W.  M.  Fisher  of  Union  station  estimates  the  cost 
from  the  date  of  planting  the  seed  to  the  time  of  har- 
vest, including  cultivating,  etc.,  at  about  $5  per  ton, 
and  the  expense  of  harvesting  at  about  the  same 
figure.  Some  growers  place  the  estimate  at  a 
smaller  figure. 

"  Staking  up  and  tying  the  vines  is  often  recom- 
mended," says  one  of  our  local  growers,  "  but  this  is 
expensive  in  large  fields,  and  all  expenses  must  be 
kept  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  if  there  is  to  be  a 
fair  profit  in  the  business." 

No  Irrigation. — The  vines  raised  in  this  section 
are  never  irrigated.  The  only  watering  they  receive 
is  at  the  time  of  final  transplanting,  when  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  roots  be  well  moistened.  The  to- 
mato most  in  demand  at  the  canneries  has  a  close, 
firm  fiber,  the  flesh  deep  red,  solid  and  not  watery. 
Where  irrigation  is  practiced,  or  where  there  are 
frequent  showers,  this  vegetable  is  apt  to  be  watery 
and  quite  acid.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  dry 
climate  is  so  well  suited  for  producing  a  solid,  sweet, 
palatable  tomato. 

Harvest  and  Yield. — So  much  for  planting  and 
cultivating.  "  With  our  ordinary  summer  weather," 
to  again  quote  Mr.  Theilig,  "  picking  will  commence 
about  the  last  of  August  and  will  continue  through 
September  and  October,  or  up  to  the  first  heavy 
frost.  A  fair  yield  is  ten  tons  to  the  acre;  but  with 
good  new  land,  the  crop  may  reach  fifteen  or  even 
eighteen  tons." 

In  harvesting,  the  ground  has  to  be  gone  over  re- 
peatedly, as  tomatoes  ripen  very  unevenly  and  new 
ones  are  constantly  appearing. 

John  Ames,  the  well-known  nurseryman,  on  ground 
bordering  Napa  river,  just  below  town,  raised  the 
last  season  about  fifteen  tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre, 
and  even  a  larger  amount  on  a  portion  of  his  field. 
The  variety  was  The  New  Stone.  The  vines  were 
planted  in  squares,  8x8  feet. 

Canning. — Enormous  quantities  of  this  vegetable 
are  annually  canned  for  home  use  and  for  exporta- 
tion, and  the  output  is  constantly  increasing.  It 
would  seem  as  if  at  present  the  demand  exceeded  the 
supply.  Five  thousand  cases  were  put  up  by  the 
cannery  in  Napa  in  1901.  Very  early  in  the  season 
all  were  sold  to  near  and  distant  points.    Five  times 


that  quantity  could  have  been  readily  disposed  of  had 

they  been  available. 

"Watery  tomatoes,"  says  Mr.  Theilig,  '  are  not 
in  demand,  nor  are  very  large  ones.  What  is  desired 
is  a  medium-sized,  good -flavored  tomato — solid,  firm 
and  of  a  deep  red  color.  Thorough  cultivation  on 
the  right  kind  of  land  will  produce  these,  together 
with  hilling  up  and  hoeing.  The  soil  must  be  kept 
loose  and  all  the  moisture  possible  retained." 

Contract  Price. — For  tomatoes  furnished  can- 
neries here  and  in  Alameda  county — the  principal 
tomato-growing  section  of  this  State — the  average 
price  is  $7  per  ton.  Larger  figures  have  been  ob- 
tained in  special  cases,  but  the  above-named  figure  is 
the  one  now  generally  prevailing. 

Provided  one  has  suitable  soil  and  an  assured 
market  at  a  guaranteed  price,  the  cultivation  of  to- 
matoes in  this  valley  will  undoubtedly  prove  profit- 
able. "Togo  ahead  and  plant  a  large  acreage," 
says  Mr.  Theilig,  "simply  on  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  dispose  of  them  profitably  is  to  invite  loss  and 
failure.  The  open  market  in  San  Francisco  is  easily 
glutted,  and  during  the  height  of  the  season  the  open 
market  returns  do  not  cover  expenses. 

"  The  only  profitable  way  is  to  secure  a  contract 
from  some  cannery  or  preserving  company,  by  which 
the  grower  binds  himself  to  deliver  a  certain  number 
of  tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  cannery,  which  in  turn 
agrees  to  pay  a  certain  rate  per  ton  regardless  of 
market  rates.  These  contracts  are  generally  made 
in  January  or  February,  long  before  planting  time, 
and  in  general  are  of  an  iron-clad  nature — that  is, 
the  cannery  expects  the  grower  to  deliver  the  quan- 
tity contracted  for  regardless  of  the  season.  Prices 
vary  from  15  to  $8  per  ton.  At  the  former  figure 
there  is  very  little  money  made  in  the  venture,  but 
at  $7  and  $8  a  good  margin  is  left  for  profit." 

What  the  Canners  Say. — "  Our  supplies  of  this 
vegetable,"  says  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  recent  communication  to  the  writer, 
"  come  from  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties.  The 
growers  there  have  excellent  success  with  the  Trophy 
and  Livingston  varieties,  both  in  point  of  product 
and  quality.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  Napa 
valley  cannot  produce  as  good  a  quality  of  tomatoes 
as  those  grown  in  the  bay  counties. 

"  So  far  as  the  demand  for  the  canned  product  is 
concerned,  it  was  greater  in  1901  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  during  the  history  of  the  industry.  This 
was  owing  to  shortage  of  crops  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  west  sections  of  the  country.  The  shortage 
may  not  occur  again  in  a  long  time,  if  ever.  Or- 
dinarily the  demand  for  California  tomatoes  is  con- 
fined to  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  the  Pa- 
cific. Time  was  when  this  State  supplied  Utah, 
Montana,  Colorado  and  Idaho;  but,  owing  to  several 
large  concerns  having  been  established  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  valley,  these  States  are  supplied  by  them. 
We  do  not  therefore  see  how  any  greater  acreage 
than  is  now  devoted  to  tomatoes  could  be  made 
to  pay." 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Winter  Treatment  for  the  Peach  Moth. 


Mr.  Warren  T.  Clarke  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, who  is  making  a  special  study  of  the  peach  moth 
in  Placer  county,  makes  the  following  preliminary 
statement  concerning  winter  treatment: 

The  investigation  of  the  peach  moth  in  Placer 
county  has  brought  out  certain  facts,  and  as  these 
facts  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  spray  to  be  used 
and  when  to  effectively  apply  the  spray  jt  is  deemed 
advisable  to  present  the  results  so  far  obtained.  The 
work  is  not  yet  complete,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
well  understood  that  any  recommendation  made  now 
applies  to  the  winter  brood  only.  We  find  the  worm 
in  winter  quarters  now  and  so  well  covered  that  no 
sprays  will  reach  him  at  this  time.  Temperature 
experiments  show  that  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  the  worm  becomes  active  and  eats  away  his 
covering,  and  when  such  conditions  prevail  spraying 
will  be  effective.  When  warm  weather  causes  the 
buds  to  start,  and  at  the  same  time  induces  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  worm,  a  spray  will  do  the  work 
expected  of  it,  and  not  till  then.  From  these  facts 
it  is  strongly  urged  that  spraying  operations  be  de- 
layed until  such  times  as  the  buds  are  well  swollen. 
Experience  has  generally  shown  that  a  spray  can  be 
safely  applied  when  the  blossoms  are  just  opening, 
and  even  when  the  tree  is  in  full  bloom,  provided  the 
strength  of  the  spray  is  somewhat  reduced.  Our  ex- 
periments so  far,  and  the  experience  of  numerous 
growers,  seem  to  show  that  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained  from  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  when  this  is 
made  true  to  the  formula.  We  give  the  formula  that 
is  now  generally  accepted  and  would  lay  special  em- 
phasis on  the  time  required  for  boiling.  Remember 
that  no  easy  way  is  known  to  properly  make  this 
spray. 

FORMULA. 

Lime  (unslacked)  40  pounds 

Sulphur  20  pounds 

Salt  15  pounds 

Water  60  gallons 

Place  ten  pounds  of  lime  and  twenty  pounds  of  sul- 
phur in  a  boiler  with  twenty  gallons  of  water.  Boil 
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at  least  one  hour  and  a  half.  When  sufficiently 
boiled  the  mixture  should  be  of  an  amber  color,  that 
is  the  sulphur  will  be  thoroughly  dissolved.  Put  the 
balance  of  the  lime,  thirty  pounds,  in  a  cask  and 
slack  it,  adding  the  salt  while  the  slacking  is  in 
progress.  When  completely  dissolved  add  to  the 
lime  and  sulphur  in  the  boiler  and  boil  for  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  minutes.  To  this  mixture  add  enough 
hot  water  to  make  the  full  sixty  gallons.   Apply  hot. 

Later  experiments  may  develop  other  facts  of  im- 
portance, and  when  such  do  develop  due  publicity 
will  be  given  to  them. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Reading  Course  in  Animal  and  Dairy  Husbandry. 

To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  many  inquiries  from 
different  parts  of  the  State  for  information  concern- 
ing dairying  and  its  allied  branches,  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  University  of  California  has  de- 
cided to  undertake  a  reading  course  for  all  farmers 
who  are  interested  in  either  the  animal  or  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  basis  of  the  course  will  consist  of  text- 
books and  agricultural  experiment  station  bulletins. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  some  experiment  sta- 
tions, we  are  able  to  secure  a  limited  supply  of  bulle- 
tins treating  of  the  desired  topics.  If  there  should 
be  a  growing  demand  for  the  reading  course,  and 
when  an  increase  in  funds  will  permit,  we  hope  to 
prepare  lessons  treating  of  all  the  topics  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  conditions  peculiar  to  California. 
We  trust,  however,  that  under  the  present  method 
the  reading  course  may  prove  useful  to  those  inter- 
ested. Persons  taking  the  course  will  need  to  pur- 
chase the  books,  while  the  bulletins  will  be  sent  free 
from  this  office. 

Pour  lines  of  study  are  proposed,  consisting  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Cattle:    Breeds  and  breeding. 

2.  Feeding  farm  animals. 

3.  Dairying  and  dairy  bacteriology,  comprising 
the  study  of  milk  and  milk  testing  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  milk  products. 

4.  Infectious  diseases  of  farm  animals. 

The  student  may  take  such  course  as  he  desires, 
but  will  be  expected  to  complete  one  course  before 
beginning  another.  The  completion  of  a  course  con- 
sists in  sending  in  written  answers  to  a  list  of  ques- 
tions which  will  be  sent  to  the  student  when  he  noti- 
fies us  that  he  is  ready  for  an  examination. 

Anyone  interested  may  be  enrolled  as  a  student  in 
the  reading  course  by  writing  to  the  undersigned 
and  stating  which  line  of  study  he  wishes  to  follow. 
The  bulletins  upon  that  subject  will  then  be  for- 
warded and  the  student  may  order  the  books  recom- 
mended. Suggestions  as  to  carrying  on  the  study  will 
be  sent  at  the  same  time.  Leroy  Anderson, 
Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

State  University,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


The  California  Dairy  Product. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau,  after  wrestling  for  sev- 
eral months  with  the  difficult  task  of  securing  figures 
showing  the  output  of  butter  and  cheese  for  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1901,  has  at  last  completed  the 
work  and  has  given  the  results  to  the  press.  The 
figures  for  the  year  which  they  cover  show  it  to  have 
been  the  greatest  for  butter  and  cheese  production 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  They  were  compiled 
almost  entirely  from  reports  sent  in  by  the  cream- 
eries and  dairies,  and,  unlike  in  former  years,  both 
creameries  and  dairies  have  responded  well  to  the 
Bureau's  requests  by  sending  in  reports,  so  that  very 
little  "estimating"  had  to  be  done.  In  the  case  of 
the  creamery  output  the  figures  are  taken  altogether 
from  these  reports,  so  that  the  amount  reported  in 
the  Bureau's  figures  are  not  over  the  actual  product, 
but  must  be  under  it,  if  by  chance  any  creameries 
failed  to  report. 

The  table  given  in  this  article  shows  the  output  by 
counties,  and  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
the  districts  of  the  State  in  which  the  growth  of  but- 
ter production  has  taken  place.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  greatest  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
alfalfa-growing  districts  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys,  and  in  southern  parts  of  California. 
The  greatest  increase  for  any  county  is  shown  by 
Kings  county,  which  produced  637,000  pounds,  and 
only  258,000  pounds  during  the  previous  year. 
Fresno  county  comes  very  near  to  having  produced 
1,000,000  pounds,  showing  a  gain  of  over  50%  over 
the  former  year.  Other  counties  making  large  gains 
over  the  former  year  are  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus, 
Sutter,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Yolo,  Merced  and  Amador. 
Counties  that  have  fallen  below  their  production  in 
former  years  are  most  notably  Marin  and  San  Mateo, 
owing  to  the  increasing  demand  upon  these  counties 
by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  fresh  milk  and 
cream.  In  former  years  the  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  by  the  great  dairy  county  of  San 
Mateo  was  given  in  its  equivalent  of  butter,  which 
made  the  butter  production  almost  1,000,000  pounds 
greater  than  this  year,  which  gives  only  the  butter 
actually  made.  Humboldt  county  did  not  make  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  previous  year,  being  about  35,000 


pounds  short.  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara 
have  fallen  off  to  a  considerable  degree,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  cows  that  these  counties  have  sold 
to  the  counties  that  made  the  heavy  gains.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  large  herds  were  moved  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  across  the  Coast  Eange  into 
the  valleys.  One  of  the  largest  butter  producing 
counties  is  Los  Angeles,  which  shows  a  considerable 
gain,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  dairy 
interests,  on  account  of  the  growing  local  population, 
which  consumes  a  large  proportion  of  the  dairy  out- 
put as  milk  and  cream.  Sonoma  county  is  one  of  the 
large  counties  ohat  have  fallen  a  trifle  short  in  her 
usual  production,  which  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  county  is  pretty  well  occupied,  and  the 
growing  population  it  the  cities  causes  an  increased 
milk  consumption,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  San 
Francisco  is  drawing  upon  her  for  milk. 

In  the  table  below  the  production  of  butter  in  each 
county  by  the  creamery  and  dairy  methods  and  the 
totals  are  given  as  follows  : 

CALIFORNIA  BUTTER  PRODUCT  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  OCTOBER  1,  1901. 

Creamery  Dairy 

County.                  Method.  Method.  Total. 

Alameda                     165,954  174,734  340,688 

Alpine   16,972  16,972 

Amador                        82,500  177,230  259,730 

Butte                            6,000  122,096  128,096 

Calaveras                      13,180  153,800  166,980 

Colusa   77,100  77,100 

Contra  Costa                49,350  406,560  455,910 

Del  Norte                   312,661  188,410  501,071 

El  Dorado                     59,588  176,800  236,388 

Fresno                        890,622  74,420  965,042 

Glenn   112,980  112,980 

Humboldt                 3,804,421  95,000  3,899,421 

Inyo                            80,500  40,500  121,000 

Kern                           120,736  1,352  122,098 

Kings                          624,000  13,000  637,000 

Lake                            71,862  82,460  154,322 

Lassen                        216,300  70,180  286,480 

Los  Angeles              1,262,597  11,342  1,273,939 

Madera   15,121  15,121 

Marin                       1,557,915  2,203,925  3,761,841 

Mendocina                   334,480  161,350  495,830 

Merced                       371,633  160,000  531,633 

Modoc                          65,000  15,530  80,530 

Mono   22,760  22,760 

Monterey                    362,246  226,484  588,730 

Napa                          209,220  231,140  440,360 

Nevada                       108,000  1,450  109,550 

Orange                       557,753  1,837  550,590 

Placer   42,770  42,770 

Plumas                         14,000  361,621  375,621 

Riverside                    323,468  3,828  327,195 

Sacramento                 698,853  75,844  774,697 

San  Benito                  118,747  13,840  132,587 

San  Bernardino....     182,018  2,710  184,728 

San  Diego                   359,159  393,822  751,981 

San  Francisco               35,000    35,000 

San  Joaquin                691,807  4,700  696,507 

San  Luis  Obispo. .  . .     289,816  984,280  1,274,096 

San  Mateo                  179,496  216,320  395,816 

Santa  Barbara            371,530  386,160  757,690 

Santa  Clara                 121,520  166,400  287,920 

SrntaCruz                  331,266  112,840  444,106 

Shasta   27,840  27,840 

Sierra                          164,000  41,000  205,000 

Siskiyou                       312,808  65,378  378,186 

Solano                         101,500  447,960  549,460 

Sonoma                    1,507,898  1,507,429  3,015,2i7 

Stanislaus                   632,753  3,650  636,403 

Sutter                         126,445  295,760  422,205 

Tehama                        43,750  71,520  115,270 

Tulare                        441.900  1,580  443,480 

Tuolumne   244,080  244,080 

Ventura                       18,240  81,120  99,360 

Yolo                            602,975  64,960  667,935 

Yuba                           22,040  61,490  83,530 

Totals  19,017,512      10,713,370  29,730,882 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  comparison  with 
the  product  of  former  years  on  account  of  a  change 
in  the  system  of  reporting  statistics.  As  already 
stated,  in  former  years  a  large  amount  of  the  milk 
consumed  in  its  natural  state  was  calculated  into  its 
equivalent  of  butter  and  credited  to  the  different 
counties.  This  must  have  amounted  to  nearly 
2,000,000  pounds,  which  should  be  deducted  from  for- 
mer years  in  making  a  comparison  with  1901,  which 
includes  only  butter  actually  made.  The  figures  re- 
ported in  former  years  and  for  1901  are  as  follows  : 

1897   28,678,439 

1898  23,691,028 

1899';;!!.'.'.'.....  24,868,084 

1900'   28,782,859 

1901  ;;;;■;;;;;;;;;  29,730,882 


The  Latest  About  Dairy  Co-operation  in  Denmark. 

As  the  co-operative  dairies  of  Denmark  serve  as  a 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  success  of  co- 
operation as  applied  to  agricultural  interests,  the 
following  sketch  furnished  by  Consul  J.  C.  Freeman 
of  Copenhagen,  and  sent  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
in  advance  sheets  of  forthcoming  consular  reports  by 
the  State  Department,  is  of  much  interest. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Co-operation. — The  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation,  as  manifested  in  the  common 
ownership  of  the  soil  and  the  common  care  of  the 
cattle,  is  prehistoric  in  Denmark.  While  this  sort  of 
co-operation  naturally  ceased  with  the  great  agri- 
cultural reforms  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 


a  new  sort  of  partnership  has  taken  form  in  the 
course  of  time  and  many  associations  have  come  into 
being  whose  aim  is,  through  mutual  help  in  purchase 
and  production,  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  profit 
for  the  producer.  Partnerships  of  the  latter  de- 
scription have  had  a  rapid  development  during  the 
last  deoades — a  development  illustrated  by  the 
method  of  handling  the  milk  and  the  marketing  of  the 
cattle  and  swine.  As  regards  the  co-operative  swine 
associations,  it  is  worth  noticing  that,  by  means  of 
co-operative  marketing,  the  money  realized  is  dis- 
tributed directly  among  the  producers  themselves. 

Co-operative  Dairies. — The  co-operative  dairies 
are  associations  from  which  each  member  receives  a 
dividend  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  milk  he  has 
delivered.  The  first  Danish  co-operative  dairy  was 
put  in  operation  in  Jutland  in  1882.  There  are  now 
1032  of  these  dairies,  converting  about  3,968,280,000 
pounds  of  milk  into  $35,500,000  worth  of  butter. 

The  dairies  were  erected  and  put  into  operation  at 
a  first  cost  of  $7,000,000,  the  initial  cost  of  each  dairy 
varying  from  $2000  to  $10,000.  The  number  of  share- 
holders is  about  150,000— an  average  of  146  for  each 
dairy.  The  number  of  cows  yielding  the  necessary 
milk  is  858,000,  each  dairy  receiving,  on  the  average, 
milk  from  832  cows.  The  aggregate  production  of 
butter  in  the  co-operative  dairies  alone  amounts  to 
130,000,000  pounds  per  annum. 

The  advantages  of  the  co-operative  dairies  are 
evident.  They  have  made  it  possible  for  the  whole 
community  of  small  farmers  to  produce  butter  of  a 
first-rate  and  uniform  quality,  up  to  the  standard 
required  for  export.  They  are,  moreover,  enabled 
to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  butter  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk.  There  has  been  a  stricter  control 
of  the  productive  efficiency  of  each  animal,  a  strenu- 
ous effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  latter  by  better 
feeding  and  a  further  improvement  of  the  qualities  of 
the  soil. 

The  increased  production  of  high-grade  butter,  re- 
sulting from  the  continual  development  of  the  co- 
operative dairies,  is  indicated  by  the  surplus  ex- 
ported, which  advanced  from  19,000,000  pounds  in 
1879-80  to  153,000,000  pounds  in  1900. 

Results. — While  the  manor  farms,  owned  by  the 
wealthy  proprietors,  have  for  a  long  time  produced 
butter  of  a  high  grade,  which  sold  at  high  prices,  it 
is  only  since  the  establishment  of  the  co-operative 
dairies  that  the  small  farmers  have  been  able  to  enjoy 
similar  returns  for  their  product.  As  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  milk-producing  stock  is  to  be 
found  on  the  small  farms,  the  importance  of  these 
better  prices  to  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  obvious. 

The  employment  of  strong  food  has  also  increased. 
The  import  of  bran  and  oil  cake  for  this  purpose, 
which  was  valued  at  $1,340,000  to  $1,608,000  in  the 
80s,  now  amounts  to  $10,720,000  a  year.  The  bulk  of 
this  import  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Methods. — Each  separate  dairy  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  farmer  or  tenant.  These  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  excellence  of  their  product.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  dairies  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  work  of  competent  dairy  experts  or  counselors 
paid  by  the  Government,  who  are  always  ready  to  go 
where  their  services  are  required,  to  correct  mis- 
takes and  remedy  deficiencies  in  the  manufacture. 

While  the  co-operative  dairies  have  been  instru- 
mental in  raising  the  quality  of  the  product  and  in 
bringing  prosperity  to  the  farmers,  they  have  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  in  other  provinces  of 
agriculture,  their  success  promoting  similar  associa- 
tions in  other  departments  of  farm  work. 

Butter  Export  Associations. — In  close  connection 
with  the  co-operative  dairies  are  the  Danish  Farmers' 
Butter  Export  Association  of  Copenhagen  and  the 
Co-operative  Butter  Factory  of  Esbjerg,  on  the  west 
coast.  In  the  latter  the  butter  received  daily  from 
the  dairies  is  packed  and  immediately  exported  to 
England.  These  two  companies  handled  $4,000,000 
worth  this  year. 


The  nautical  mile  is  a  length  equal  to  the  average  one 
minute  of  arc  of  the  earth's  meridans.  It  is  6063  feet  or 
1852  meters.  The  expression  "  knot,"  as  used  to  express 
the  rate  of  sailing  of  a  ship,  is  the  equivalent  of  nautical 
mile.  Its  origin  came  from  the  old  means  used  to 
measure  the  speed  of  sailing.  A  triangle  of  wood,  called 
the  "log,"  was  attached  to  a  line  and  thrown  over  the 
stern  of  the  boat  when  the  latter  was  moving.  Against 
the  resistance  of  the  vessel  it  floated  upright  and  the 
line  being  paid  out  remained  stationary  while  the  vessel 
moved  away  from  it.  The  cords  had  knots  in  it  r£0  of  a 
nautical  mile  apart.  These  knots  were  counted  as  they 
passed  through  the  fingers  as  the  vessel  moved,  and  the 
number  passing  in  half  a  minute  gave  the  speed  of  the 
ship  in  "  knots  "  or  nautical  miles  per  hour.  The  name 
has  outlasted  its  origin.  The  log  now  is  a  small  screw 
propeller  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  line  and  towed  after 
the  ship.  The  propeller  turns  as  it  is  drawn  through 
the  water  and  twists  the  line  till  it  turns.  The  number 
of  turns  made  are  registered  on  a  dial  at  the  ship  end 
of  the  line  and  the  distance  traveled  is  read  directly 
from  the  dial  face. 


In  a  case  decided  in  the  Douglas  county,  Or.,  circuit 
court  it  was  held  that  the  right  of  private  ownership  of 
land  bounded  by  unnavigable  streams  extends  to  the 
center  of  the  stream. 


The  life  of  a  good  gas  or  gasoline  engine  under  or- 
dinary conditions  and  with  proper  care  is  fifteen  to 
twenty  years. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

The  Currant  Industry  of  Greece. 

Consul  F.  W.  Jackson  of  Patras  in 
communicating  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment says  that  in  a  recent  circular  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  various  prefects 
of  the  currant  districts  the  Greek 
Minister  of  Finance  has  given  notice 
that  the  Australian  tariff  upon  Corin- 
thian currants  has  been  reduced  to  2d 
(4  cents)  per  pound,  while  that  upon 
Sultanas  (raisins),  figs  and  dates  is  to 
be  raised  presumably  to  3d  (6  cents) 
per  pound.  In  a  sense,  the  new  tax 
upon  currants  is  not  so  much  a  reduc- 
tion as  it  is  a  readjustment  of  former 
rates,  which  varied  from  2  to  8  cents, 
according  to  the  district,  upon  a  uni- 
form basis  for  the  whole  of  Australia  ; 
but  it  will  none  the  less  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  currant  industry  in 
Greece. 

Australia  has  never  been  a  heavy 
consumer  of  the  Greek  product,  al- 
though the  last  five  years  has  seen  a 
decided  advance,  until  she  now  takes 
her  place  next  to,  but  considerably  be- 
low, the  United  States — the  present 
season  excepted,  however,  since  both 
Holland  and  Germany  have  proved 
heavier  purchasers,  twice  over,  than 
Australia. 

This  increased  exportation  to  Aus- 
tralia, however,  has  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  falling  off  in  ship- 
ments to  France  and  Russia.  The  for- 
mer for  many  years  consumed  two- 
thirds  as  many  currants  as  Great 
Britain,  and  in  1889  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  70,000  odd  tons  was  exported  to 
France,  an  amount  exceeding  that  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  by  more  than 
20,000  tons.  In  1896,  as  a  result  of  the 
heavy  duty  imposed  upon  currants  for 
protection  to  the  wine  industry,  the 
quantity  exported  to  France  fell  to 
6700  tons,  and  in  1900  to  1000  tons, 
while  Russia,  after  her  decision  against 
wine  manufactured  from  currants  in 
1897,  has  dropped  out  of  the  trade  en- 
tirely. 

The  above  facts  serve  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  need  of  Greece 
and  to  the  relation  in  which  the  United 
States  stands  at  present  toward  this 
need.  Wider  markets  for  the  great 
export  product  of  the  country  are 
manifestly  imperative.  A  great  per- 
centage of  the  population  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  of  the  islands  adjoining, 
as  well  as  of  the  coast  part  of  iEtolia 
and  Acharnania,  is  engaged  in  the  cur- 
rant industry.  The  retention  law, 
which  fixes  the  percentage  of  each 
year's  crop  to  be  withdrawn  with  a 
view  of  sustaining  the  market  and  of 
developing  the  wine  industry  with  the 
surplus,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  when  large  crops  follow 
in  successive  years.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  success  of  a  currant  crop  in 
Greece  depends  upon  many  conditions 
difficult  to  control,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  yearly  output  may  vary  sufficiently 
to  regulate  prices,  it  is  equally  true 
that  greater  efficiency  in  controlling 
these  conditions  is  gained  from  year  to 
year,  and  large  and  uniform  crops  are 
rendered  more  probable.  This  is  a  fact 
both  desirable  and,  at  present,  per- 
plexing ;  for  with  poor  crops  come 
hardships,  and  with  large  crops  and  an 
insufficient  market  profits  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  labor  expended. 

Toward  the  large  crop  of  the  pres- 
ent year  the  United  States  has  assumed 
an  attitude  apart  from  most  other 
countries,  not  by  heading  the  list  of 
consumers,  which  position  England  has 
occupied  for  many  years,  but  by  pur- 
chasing outright  and  not  upon  consign- 


Statk  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1  , 
Lucas  County, 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  be  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  In  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Arm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
f  ■ — * — >•»  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  w^^J  /  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


ments,  thereby  doing  much  to  keep  the 
market  beyond  the  control  of  specula- 
tive schemes. 

Mr.  Jackson  then  proceeds  to  exalt  a 
reciprocity  idea  by  which  the  United 
States  is  to  sell  bluestone  in  Greece 
and  buy  currants.  He  perhaps  does 
not  know  that  the  United  States  does 
not  need  such  reciprocity,  but  can  sup- 
ply herself  with  something  much  better 
than  Zante  currants  in  the  seedless  and 
seeded  raisins  of  California. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJXT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
J"d  battle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   ImpnssMc  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
eent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  ita  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  a 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLI&NCK8. 
Cliairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 

EflMES     TRICYCLE  CO., 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


 Importers  and  Refiners  of  


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  182S. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 


World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Vee<i  on  26(iov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultry  men  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan -American,  Oct.  1901.  33-pago 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
164  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Afik  neareet  officefor  book  No.  1. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  Bowen, 

816-Hl  7  San  »o  roe  St.,  Sun  Kranrisro,  *'•'.«  201  204  Front  St., 
Portland,  Oft-yon,  -T-  (itcldent.il  Air.,  besttlf,  Huh, 


'Moist 


IF  IT'S  SIMPLICITY  OF 


construction  you're  after,  please  nee  The  PAGE. 
PAGE  WOVEN  MIKE  FENCE  CO.,  A  DM  AN,  51  It'll. 


-^MONARCH, 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK  fc£  R    <&  CO., 
16   auri    18   Drum   street,   San  Francisco, 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

I  have  a  limited  number  of  CDTTINGS  large 
enough  for  BKNCH  GRAFTING. 
Also  ordinary  CUTTINGS  of  same  variety. 
For  prices,  etc.,  address 

H.  C  TUCKSON, 

Rural  Delivery  No.  2.      Redwood  City,  Cat. 


y>  *X  SW  *X  ~*  «C     ±X     «£  2»  V£  2T>  ^         -**  whbs  v 
Like  a.  Thir\$  of  Life  & 

svPETALVMA  INCUBATOR: 

runs  on  day  and  night;  no  need  of  standing  over  it  for  a 
minute.  It  will  do  the  work  and  hatch  the  chicks.  Ita 
merits  hare  been  tested  and  its  worth  is  known.  Known 
as  the  most  perfect  as  regards  regulation  of  heat,  mois- 
ture and  air;  as  the  one  that  is  always  safe  and  sure  The 
one  you  can  depend  upon.  It  is  a  hot  air  incubator.  Our  free  catalog 
I  .tells  all  about  our  new  egg  tray,  and  many  other  late  improvements.  Address  nearest  office, 
j  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217,  Petaluma,  California,  or  Box  217,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
*  a*  «E  3»  »6  5»  «S  ^>  «S  ^>  «S  X>  BS  X>  WE  X>  «E  3»  9&  3»  WE  *»  *  WE  3»      SSI  ' 


BLACK  LEG 
VACCINE. 


POWDER  STRINGS. 

We  manufacture  both  Powder  and  String  Vaccine,  and  extensive  field 
experience  has  proven  that  OUr  Strings  are  the  Strongest 

on  the  market. 

Where  there  are  only  a  few  head  to  be  vaccinated,  strings  are 
convenient  to  use ;  but  where  a  large  number  are  to  be  vaccinated, 
we  strongly  recommend  the  powdered  vaccine,  used  with  our 
regular  outfit,  as  being  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  the 
immunity  conferred  thereby  is  more  permanent. 

But,  whether  you  use  Powder  or  String  Vaccine,  INSIST  ON 

KNOWING  THAT  IT  IS  FRESH.  Vaccine  DOES 
deteriorate  with  age  and  should  be  stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which 
it  should  not  be  used.    This  date  should  be  within  six  months  from  date  of 

manufacture.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  stamped  or 
that  is  stamped  more  than  six  months  ahead  of 
the  date  of  your  purchase. 

OUR  VACCINES  ARE  FRESH.  Every  package  is 
stamped  on  back  with  date  after  which  it  should  be  returned  for  exchange 
for  fresh  vaccine. 

Our  friends  are  among  those  who  have  hith- 
erto used  foreign  and  other  vaccines,  and  we  can 

refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  revaccinated  and  stopped  losses 
with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and  other  vaccines. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  60 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


TILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THRBE  ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 
DAT  COT  TD      riTTTJDTC    P-    CIX      318  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

tJALrUUK,  uUinKlC  0£  UUa,         also  at  frisho  add  lob  anoiles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


RELIABLE 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

S  »n  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland.  Or. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICB5. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Heavy  Nursery  Shipments.— Niles 
Herald  :  The  California  Nursery  Co.  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  shipping 
season.  Six  cars  of  ornamental  and  fruit 
stock  were  sent  to  the  James  L.  Flood 
ranch  at  Alma  via  the  narrow  gauge  last 
week,  being  shipped  from  Centerville. 
Another  shipment  of  five  carloads  has 
been  made  to  the  Crocker  estate  in  San 
Mateo  county.  A  carload  was  sent  to 
San  Rafael  Saturday.  The  advance  or- 
ders are  strong  and  the  indications  all 
point  to  a  good  season.  The  demand, 
however,  will  be  materially  increased  as 
the  later  rains  come. 

Loganberry  Vines. — The  popularity 
given  the  Loganberry  the  past  two  years 
and  the  prices  prevailing  has  caused  many 
to  go  into  the  raising  of  the  berry  on  a 
large  scale  in  this  vicinity.  James  Hugill, 
the  pioneer  grower  of  this  county,  has  set 
out  thousands  of  new  plants  and  will  have 
a  good  acreage  bearing  this  year,  with 
much  more  next.  Among  those  who  have 
set  out  quantities  of  the  new  vine  are  the 
Tysons,  George  Donovan  and  J.  B.  Ter- 
rill.  These  will  not  bear  until  next  season. 

Tamworth  Stock.— The  Tamworth 
pigs  which  have  lately  "come  to  town" 
are  creating  a  great  deal  of  interest.  In 
color  they  range  from  a  light  to  a  dark 
cherry.  They  have  a  rather  long  nose, 
very  light  jowl,  ears  erect,  legs  long  with 
the  best  of  feet.  The  body  or  sides  are 
long  and  deep,  the  back  not  wide,  but  flat 
on  top,  bearing  a  heavy  tenderloin.  The 
breed  originated  in  Tamworth,  England, 
a  place  that  has  been  noted  for  its  high- 
class  bacon  all  the  present  century.  They 
grow  to  great  weight  without  being 
clumsy.  The  Tamworths  are  at  Bunt- 
ing's and  Overacker's. 

BUTTE. 

Old  Fig  Trees.— Oroville  Register: 
J.  P.  Stevenson  of  Wyandotte  claims  the 
oldest  fig  tree  in  Butte.  It  was  planted  in 
1856.  The  tree  in  front  of  R.  A.  Clindin- 
in's  home  in  Oroville  was  planted  in  1857. 
It  is  stated  there  are  still  older  fig  trees 
on  the  Bid  well  lands  at  Chico. 

Turning  From  Wheat  to  Wine.— 
Biggs  Argus:  Among  the  most  progres- 
sive farmers  who  are  renouncing  wheat 
growing  and  are  devoting  their  lands  to 
other  products  are  George  Thresher,  Ed- 
ward Fagan,  Valentine  Ambrose,  et  als. 
Mr.  Thresher  has  800  acres  of  first-class 
land,  sixty  acres  of  which  is  now  in  bear- 
ing deciduous  orchard  and  returns  him 
more  profit  than  all  the  balance  of  his  land 
hitherto  in  wheat.  Mr.  Thresher  is  now 
planting  in  addition  to  his  sixty-acre  or- 
chard fifteen  acres  to  Muir  and  Crawford 
peaches  and  prunes,  and  he  is  also  pre- 
paring twenty-two  acres  of  land  for  the 
planting  of  wine  grapes  of  the  Zinfandel, 
Feher  Zagos  and  Mission  varieties.  Mr. 
Fagan  has  already  planted  ninety  acres  to 
grapes,  and  this  year  will  set  out  110  acres 
more,  same  varieties  as  above  mentioned, 
and  Mr.  Ambrose  will  plant  twenty-five 
acres  to  vineyard. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Cattle  Dying  prom  Black  Leg. — 
Clayton  Correspondence  Oakland  En- 
quirer: The  stock  raisers  of  Morgan  ter- 
ritory and  Marsh  creek  have  been  losing 
cattle  by  the  black  leg.  Over  forty  year- 
lings have  died  within  the  last  five  weeks. 
There  are  complaints  that  a  few  of  the 
stock  raisers  do  not  take  any  precaution 
to  prevent  the  contagion  from  spreading, 
as  they  leave  dead  cattle  to  rot  where 
they  have  fallen,  instead  of  burying  or 
cremating  the  remains,  as  they  should  do 
to  protect  their  stock,  as  well  as  that  of 
others. 

FRESNO. 

Large  Smyrna  Fig  Orchard.— Re- 
publican :  Markarian  Bros.,  the  well- 
known  fig  packers,  will  set  450  acres  of 
the  old  Deming  place,  3  miles  north  of 
town,  in  Smyrna  figs,  and  have  already 
contracted  with  George  Roeding  for  9000 
trees.  The  land,  which  has  been  devoted 
to  wheat,  is  said  to  be  very  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  fig.  It  is  being  lev- 
eled and  as  soon  as  water  can  be  put  on 
the  land  the  work  of  planting  will  begin. 
Mr.  Markarian  believes  that  in  eight  or 
ten  years  the  orchard  will  yield  two  tons 
to  the  acre,  which  will  net  a  handsome 
profit.  George  Roeding  also  intends  to 
set  out  150  acres  to.  Smyrna  figs  this 
season. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

A  Big  Olive  Orchard.— Los  Angeles 
Herald  :  The  present  crop  of  the  south- 
ern California  groves  is  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  that  was  ever  gathered. 
An  instance  in  proof  of  this  statement 
made  by  growers  is  that  of  the  Olive  Grow- 
ers' Association  grove  near  Fernando. 
There  are  1100  acres  in  the  grove,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  the  Southern  Pacific 


station  of  Sylmas.  From  this  one  grove, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  produced  more  oil  this 
year  than  was  ever  produced  before  in  all 
California  in  one  year.  There  are  from 
100  to  150  pickers  at  work  in  the  grove, 
and  they  are  gathering  an  average  of  six- 
teen and  one-half  tons  of  olives  per  day. 
The  oil  mill  is  producing  600  gallons  of  oil 
a  day.  But  one-third  of  the  crop  has  been 
gathered,  yet  there  has  been  picked 
1,224,000  pounds  of  the  fruit. 

KINGS. 

Wild  Pea  Fowls.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
J.  T.  Baker  returned  from  a  short  busi- 
ness trip  to  Tulare  lake  bottom  recently 
and  reports  everything  very  dry  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  He  noted  a  very 
strange  thing  while  there — the  existence 
of  a  big  flock  of  pea-fowls  scattered 
through  the  weeds,  miles  from  any  place 
of  habitation.  Mr.  Baker  says  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  wild  variety  and  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  within  gunshot  of 
the  birds.  They  travel  about  in  twos  and 
threes  and  are  scattered  over  a  large 
territory. 

MERCED. 

Merced  Sweet  Potato  Men.— Sun: 
Merced  sweet  potato  growers  are  more 
than  pleased  with  recent  developments  in 
the  market.  With  their  potatoes  snugly 
housed  and  keeping  to  perfection,  they 
see  the  price  advancing  at  the  rate  of  5c 
per  sack  per  week.  One  buyer  has  placed 
orders  for  100  carloads  on  the  basis  of  a 
5c  advance  per  week,  the  present  rate  be- 
ing $1.  A  prominent  shipper  who  has 
sent  off  ten  to  twenty  carloads  a  week  re- 
ports a  stock  of  only  twenty-five  carloads 
left.  Many  growers  have  sold  out,  not 
caring  to  hold  above  the  dollar  mark. 
Most  of  those  yet  in  possession  of  their 
crop  have  sold  on  a  5c  sliding  scale  of 
prices.  The  stock  on  hand  is  reported  as 
keeping  better  than  ever  before. 

ORANGE. 

Crushing  Olives.— Anaheim  Gazette: 
The  new  olive  press  at  McNally's  La 
Habra  ranch  is  crushing  ten  tons  a  day 
and  has  made  5000  gallons  of  oil.  The 
ranch  comprises  510  acres  of  olives,  about 
one-fourth  in  bearing.  The  question  of 
picking  has  been  a  serious  one,  but  Man- 
ager Neff  has  invented  a  scheme  that  re- 
duces the  cost  to  a  minimum.  He  makes 
rakes  by  driving  12-penny  nails  through 
a  cross-piece  of  wood,  and  has  four  men 
to  the  tree.  They  rake  the  fruit  off,  let- 
ting it  fall  on  a  two-piece  sheet  spread 
underneath.  Cost  of  handling  by  this 
method  is  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Big  Increase  in  Vineyard  Acre- 
age.— Upwards  of  500  acres  will  be 
planted  this  spring  to  table  and  wine 
grapes  on  lands  bordering  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  San  Joaquin  and  the  southern 
part  of  San  Joaquin  counties.  The  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  the 
planting  will  be  done  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  Anderson,  whose  extensive 
handling  and  packing  of  Tokays  has 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  "Tokay  Bob." 
The  planting  will  be  done  on  a  variety  of 
soils,  commencing  with  the  Whitaker 
tract  of  sandy  loam  near  Woodbridge  and 
the  heavy  clay  south  of  Gait  and  the 
gravelly  loam  northeast  of  Gait.  The 
acreage  to  be  planted  this  spring  will  be 
about  evenly  divided  between  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  counties.  Mr.  An- 
derson states  that  resistant  stock  will  be 
used  extensively  in  the  new  vineyards. 

Protest  Against  Sheep  Tax. — 
Stockton  Independent:  The  proposition 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  levy  a  tax  on  sheep  driven 
through  the  county  will  be  vigorously  op- 
posed by  owners  of  sheep  and  by  farmers 
who  lease  their  lands  to  sheep  men  for 
grazing  after  crops  have  been  harvested. 
The  proposition  advanced  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  is  to  tax  the  owners  5  cents  a 
head  on  each  sheep  for  the  damage  done 
to  the  roads  of  the  county  in  driving  the 
animals  to  and  from  the  pasture  lands. 
Many  farmers  make  long  contracts  with 
sheep  men  for  the  stubble  on  the  grain 
fields  and  charge  from  45  cents  per  acre  on 
the  high  lands  to  $1  and  81.25  on  reclaimed 
lands.  The  business  of  grazing  on  har- 
vested tracts  has  grown  to  considerable 
proportions,  and  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
unite  sheep  owners  and  land  owners  in  a 
protest  against  the  proposed  tax. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Cheap  Cattle. — San  Jose  Mercury: 
Last  week  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Si- 
beria, residing  several  miles  south  of  this 
city,  sold  fifty-eight  head  of  yearling  and 
two-year-old  cattle  for  the  total  sum  of 
$185,  or  less  than  $3.25  a  head.  F.  Kohrs 
of  this  city  was  the  purchaser.  This  seems 
like  giving  them  away  when  a  person  stops 
to  think  that  an  ordinary  yearling  is 
worth  from  $12  to  $15  a  head  and  two- 
year-olds  bring  from  $15  to  $20  a  head. 
The  reason  given  for  selling  the  stock  so 
cheaply  was  lack  of  feed.    Siberia  had  no 


hay,  with  no  money  to  purchase  feed  and 
pasture,  was  poor,  and,  rather  than  allow 
his  stock  to  die,  he  decided  to  sell  them. 
It  is  now  near  spring  and  feed  will  be  get- 
ting good  in  a  short  time,  so  that  the  win- 
tering of  the  stock  will  cost  but  little. 
Within  six  months  from  now  the  stock 
will  be  worth  four  times  the  amount 
which  was  paid  for  them. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

A  Berry  Planting  Record.— Wat- 
sonville  Register:  A.  W.  Scott  has  beaten 
the  berry  planting  record  in  the  Pajaro 
valley.  Having  leased  120  acres  of  the 
Regan  place  near  Vega  last  year,  he 
planted  twenty-seven  acres  to  straw- 
berries. The  returns  were  so  satisfactory 
that  he  increased  his  acreage  this  year  by 
planting  fifty-seven  and  one-half  acres 
more.  This  work,  which  has  just  been 
completed,  involved  the  planting  of 
1,200,000  strawberry  plants.  The  work 
was  done  in  three  weeks'  time,  and  125 
men  and  20  horses  were  engaged  in  the 
task.  Mr.  Scott  now  has  85  acres  in 
strawberries,  7  in  raspberries  and  24  in 
blackberries.  He  has  built  3  miles  of  ad- 
ditional flume  and  will  plant  his  new  land 
to  onions. 

STANISLAUS. 

Money  in  Poultry.— Modesto  Her- 
ald: Mrs.  A.  H.  Ladd,  of  the  Cedar  Cot- 
tage Poultry  Farm  near  Modesto,  an  en- 
terprise initiated  with  a  view  more  to 
affording  the  lady  out-of-doors  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  her  health  than  for 
profit,  submits  figures  showing  the  finan- 
cial side  of  the  proposition  for  the  year 
1901,  which  was  commenced  with  500  hens 
of  good  repute:  Produce  eggs  sold,  $1200: 
eggs  consumed  on  farm,  $40;  chickens 
consumed  on  farm,  $35.95;  cockerels  sold, 
$118.60;  young  stock  on  hand,  $1000. 
Total,  $2394.55.  Expenses  —  Wheat  and 
other  cereals,  $622  81;  animal  food,  $79; 
bone  meal,  grit  and  shells,  $10;  hired  help 
and  board  of  same,  $360.  Total,  $1071.81. 
Net  gain,  $1322.74.  The  year  closed  with 
480  of  the  old  hens  on  hand. 

Checked  Up  160  Acres  for  Al- 
falfa.— Modesto  News:  D.  T.  Curtis,  a 
large  owner  of  land  in  this  valley,  has 
about  completed  checking  up  160  acres  in 
the  Turlock  irrigation  district.  The  land 
is  situated  about  3  miles  south  of  Ceres. 
Mr.  Curtis  owns  a  section  in  that  piece  of 
land.  He  commenced  the  work  on  No- 
vember 2d  last  and  has  had  twenty  men 
and  fifty  animals  busy  scraping  and 
checking  up  since  that  time.  The  land 
has  been  planted  to  alfalfa  and  wheat  and 
is  ready  for  water  for  irrigation. 

SUTTER. 

Carbon  Bisulphide  for  Squirrels 
— Sutter  County  Farmer:  The  use  of 
carbon  bisulphide  for  killing  squirrels  has 
proven  very  successful.  A  teaspoonful 
placed  upon  some  absorbent  material  such 
as  cotton,  dry  horse  manure  or  a  piece  of 
corncob,  and  rolled  down  the  holes,  will 
kill  the  animals  quickly.  It  is  necessary 
to  stop  up  the  holes  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
fumes  to  escape.  Some  use  four  parts  of 
gasoline  mixed  with  one  part  of  carbon 
bisulphide. 

Bees  for  the  Orchards  —J.  B. 
Wilkie  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Baker,  the  West  Butte  bee  man,  to  place 
a  large  number  of  stands  of  bees  in  his 
orchard  at  the  Bunce  place.  Last  season 
he  had  the  bees  there,  and  the  cherries 
especially  showed  good  results  from  the 
excellent  fertilization  of  the  blossoms  on 
account  of  the  busy  little  workers.  Sev- 
eral other  fruit  growers  have  had  good 
success  in  this  line. 

TULARE. 

A  Thrifty  Cow.— Register :  J.  W. 
Dunlap  has  a  cow  to  which  he  feels  under 
obligations,  for  she  is  a  money  maker. 
Last  July  she  gave  birth  to  twin  calves, 
since  which  time  she  has  furnished  some- 
thing more  than  two  and  a  half  rolls  of 
butter  each  week,  bringing  a  little  over 
40  cents  a  roll.  Last  week  he  sold  the 
calves  for  $30.  He  has  several  other  cows 
that  will  do  as  well  in  the  butter  making 
line,  but  they  don't  help  him  so  gener- 
ously in  the  matter  of  veal. 


EVERY  HORSE  OWNER 

Should  Keep  Constantly  on  Hand 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord.thrush.prrease 
heel  and  nil  formsof  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

lUsedand  endorsed  byAdamsExpressCo-, 
Reading  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1809. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  S. 

Dear  Sir:— I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  your  list  recom- 
mending Tu  1 1  ]■/'-.  Elixir  for  curbs,  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails 
in  the  feet.  I  have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times,  and 
Sever  failed  to  make  a  cure.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Given  internally  it  is  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Distemper, 
Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc* 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  t'tc.  Kilis  pain  instantly.  Our  lUO-page  book, 
♦'Veterinary  Experience,"  FKEK. 

Tultte'fi  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tltorsre  of  so-called  Elixlra — no»t>  genuine  bat  T utile's. 

'  t-llbliaters;  they  offer  c  uly  temporary  relief  If  any. 


ONE  BOTTLE  SAVED  SIOoloo.  * 

Dr  B  I  ir.„j.ii  r.        Headlngly,  Manitoba,  Feb.  6th,  1900. 

familv  us*,  it  J  '  B'xror*o.  As  a  liniment  for 

oa  'Je  llor9e,"thebook  free,  or  address  "eu"»e 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURQ  FALLS.  VT. 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

Is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  rimn 
and  most  economical  se 
rator  made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable. 
Capacity  150  to  350  lbs  per' 
hour.    Prices  ?60  to  $100. 
Hand  separator  circular 
and  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


POPULAR  GOUl>S — POPULAR  PRICES. 

(Improved  for  1902)  New  Universal 

HAND  SEEDERS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

trffft  Tffrft      Sellable  ror  every 
UllH    nil})  „  v        clai.8  of 
work. 


—  .  "  9 

All  styles.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheei  cultivator 
and  drill  made.  Everyway  adjustable.  All  our  tools 
nave  tough  oak  bent  handles  and  are  made  of  best 
material  throughout.  Send  for  catalog,  describingcompletel  foe. 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  52  Market  St., Boston. 


r  or 

in  a 
holl  o\v 
the  ready- 
built,  diamond 
mesh,  woven 

ELLWOOD 

^rV|EREEL  FENCE 

^stretches  evenly,  fits  perfectly  lasts 
a  lifetime.    All  styles;  six  heights. 
W1  Sold    everywhere.    If  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 
Chieueo*  New  York,  San  Franel*co,  Denver. 


S""™8  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.   im>  pages,  over 

illustrations  of  Fowls,  Imubalors,  Brooders, 
ltry  Supplies,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  sue- 
fully,  their  care,  diseases  ami  remedies.  Pia- 
rams  with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thorough" 
bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  24S,  Fr.eport.IU. 


$300,000,000.00  A  YEAR 

and  you  may  have  part  of  it  if  you  work 
for  us.  Uncle  Sam's  poultry  product  pays 
that  sum.  Send  10c  for  samples  and  partic- 
ulars. We  furnish  capital  to  start  you  la 
business.  Draper  Publishing  Co.,Chlcago,IU. 


FLEMINGS 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-Benso  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cere,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  S47. 

Fleming  BroA*i  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,     Chleago,  HI. 


HOW  MANY  MEN 

In  your  neighborhood  need  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stock  purposes!  Just  take  the 
me  to  count  them,  then  figure  up  the  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Sta.r  Drilling  Machines 

"'do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
last  longer  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalog,  prJo*  list,  etc.  Here 
Is  a  chance  to  get  into  business  for  yourself. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


HERCULES     Stump  Pullers. 


Most  powerful,  cheapest  and  best  Clears  an  acre 
a  day.  Catalogue  free.  HERCDLES  MFG.  CO., 
Centerville,  la.  Dept.  S-U. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


St.  Valentine's  Wisdom. 

Cupid  sat  Dear  to  St.  Valentine, 

He  was  sorting  out  his  darts, 
Repairing  his  bow  and  his  quiver, 

And  toying  with  broken  hearts. 

Said  he  to  the  saint,  with  weary  sigh, 
"I'm  tired  of  this  fruitless  hunt. 

From  sordid,  leathery  hearts  to-day 
My  arrows  fall  dull  and  blunt. 

"Time  was  when  a  dart  of  elder  pith 
Would  pierce  to  the  very  core 

A  common  heart,  and  the  tougher  ones 
It  would  make  exceeding  sore. 

"  Now  naught  but  an  arrow  tipped  with 
gold 

Will  reach  to  a  vital  part, 
And  no  such  thing  can  be  found  to-day 
As  a  flaming,  burning  heart." 

Said  the  aged  saint,  "  You  quite  express 
The  thing  that  I  moant  to  say, 

And  we've  got  to  use  modern  methods, 
If  we'd  make  the  business  pay. 

"The  turtle  dove  it  has  quite  gone  by, 

And  welded  hearts  are  passe, 
But  any  battered  old  coronet 

Has  a  cinch  to  win  the  day. 

"And  the  very  swellest  new  design 

For  sealing  lovers'  letters, 
You  would  hardly  guess  !  'Tis  the  dollar 
sign 

And  a  pair  of  golden  fetters. 

"Then  take  advice,  if  the  game  you'd  bag, 

Use  only  a  golden  dart, 
And  draw  a  bead  on  the  scheming  head — 

Don't  aim  at  the  shrunken  heart." 

— Augusta  L.  Hanchett  in  Frank  Les- 
lie's Popular  Monthly. 


An  Unexpected  Valentine. 

When  my  dear  Aunt  Maud  died — she 
died  the  very  summer  I  graduated — I 
was  really  too  heart-broken  to  care 
what  became  of  me.  Still,  I  had  to  be 
disposed  of  in  some  way,  so  it  was  de- 
cided that  I  go  and  live  with  my 
brother  Richard. 

I  had  always  lived  with  my  aunt,  had 
known  no  other  mother,  therefore  her 
death  was  the  greatest  blow  possible 
to  me.  And  this  brother  Richard  I 
knew  very  slightly,  and  that  when  I 
was  a  mere  child.  If  I  had  been  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  care  about  anything, 
I  should  have  hated  the  idea  of  going 
very  much.  As  it  was,  I  went  without 
a  murmur.  I  took  the  journey  alone, 
almost  clear  across  the  continent,  and 
subsequently,  after  many  ups  and 
downs,  arrived  at  Dick's  town,  a  queer 
little  village  in  South  Carolina. 

Dick  is  a  moderately  young  bachelor. 
He  is  an  attorney-at-law,  and  has  a 
very  fair  practice  indeed.  Anterior 
to  my  advent  he  had  lived  by  himself  in 
a  pretty  cottage  on  the  prettiest 
street,  and  was  rather  a  central  fig- 
ure, and  was  the  most  eligible  young 
man  about  town.  He  was  not  spoiled 
though.  I  found  him  to  be  a  very  dear 
old  fellow,  and  determined  in  my  heart 
to  be  to  him  such  a  faithful  co-opera- 
tor and  satisfactory  housekeeper  that 
he  would  never  need  nor  desire  any 
other. 

We  got  on  famously  together,  so  fa- 
mously that  in  all  probability  the  last 
chapter  would  have  found  us  still  there, 
he  a  grizzly  old  bachelor,  I  a  grizzled 
old  maid,  had  not  something  occurred 
which  brought  about  a  change. 

It  all  grew  out  of  what  happened  one 
Valentine's  Eve. 

On  this  day,  memorable  above  all 
other  days,  just  about  an  hour  after 
dinner  Dick  received  a  telegram  to  go 

up  that  evening  to  A  ,  a  city  50 

miles  away,  to  meet  an  important  cli- 
ent. He  did  not  have  time  to  come 
home,  for  the  train  was  then  in  sight, 
but  he  scribbled  me  the  following  note, 
which  I  did  not  get  until  nearly  night, 
because  the  office  boy  neglected  to 
bring  it  until  that  time  : 

"3:10  p.  m. — Dear  Girl:  Have  to 
leave  on  the  next  train  to  meet  a  man 
in  A  .  Probably  won't  get  home  un- 
til to-morrow  noon.  Spend  the  night 
with  the  Ancient  (a  dear  old  lady 
friend  of  mine).  Be  sure  to  put  that 
money  in  the  bank  before  it  closes  at  4. 
Don't  fail.  Dick." 

It  was  such  a  bore  to  lock  up  at  that 
late  hour  and  go  out  for  the  night.  It 


had  been  such  a  gloomy  afternoon,  and 
looked  like  it  would  rain  Altogether, 
I  did  not  feel  like  it.  I  was  not  afraid, 
though  T  had  never  stayed  alone  all 
night  in  a  house.  And  the  money — sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  collected  for  a 
client — surely  I  could  not  at  7  put 
money  in  a  bank  that  closed  at  4.  I 
could  not  very  well  carry  it  with  me  to 
the  Ancient's  and  I  certainly  could  not 
leave  it. 

I  had  never  heard  of  any  burglaries 
in  the  village,  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  stay  at  home  that  night 
and  take  the  risk,  if  there  was  any, 
because  it  was  troublesome  to  do 
otherwise. 

I  did  not  want  any  tea,  so  I  let  the 
servant  girl  go  early,  and  sat,  neglect- 
ing even  to  light  the  lamps,  before  a 
big  oak  fire  in  the  sitting-room 
"thinking  up"  one  of  Dick's  cases.  It 
was  a  murder  case  that  had  a  great 
deal  of  circumstantial  evidence  leading 
in  various  directions. 

I  soon  became  deeply  absorded,  so 
deeply  that  I  presently  went  to  sleep 
at  it,  and  in  a  dream  saw  our  poor  man 
tried,  convicted  and  actually  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  and  was  myself  possessed 
of  a  frantic  desire  to  attend  the  hang- 
ing in  person,  my  non-appearance  be- 
ing wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  I  could 
not  find  my  shoes,  being  separated 
from  them  for  some  unexplainable 
reason. 

I  woke  up  suddenly,  frightened  to 
find  myself  enveloped  in  darkness,  re- 
lieved only  by  the  uncanny  red  glow 
from  the  fast  dying  coals  upon  the 
hearth.  Everything  was  still.  Not 
the  smallest  sound  except  the  ticking 
of  the  little  clock  in  my  darkened  bed- 
room and  the  clicking  of  the  dying 
coals. 

I  was  possessed  with  a  strange, 
sinking  fear.  I  was  afraid  to  move, 
afraid  to  turn  my  head  to  left  or  right 
lest  I  see  something  terrifying  lurking 
in  the  gloomy  corners.  I  was  cold,  too, 
and  trembling.  The  room  was  chilled  ; 
I  fancied  it  must  be  just  before  dawn. 

My  fear  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished as  the  moments  dragged  by.  I 
could  hear  my  heart  beating.  I  soon 
became  enthralled  by  horror.  I  had  a 
kind  of  instinctive  animal  fear  of  im- 
pending danger.  I  thought  of  the 
money.  It  was  locked  up  in  the  cab- 
inet at  my  right  hand,  not  two 
yards  away.  I  found  myself  listening 
painfully,  tortuously.  My  throat 
seemed  swollen  and  I  swallowed  in 
gulps. 

I  endeavered  to  rally  my  courage,  to 
persuade  myself  that  I  had  awakened 
from  a  nightmare  and  was  nervous, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  and 
that  I  was  making  a  baby  of  myself. 
All  to  no  purpose.  Something  was  go- 
ing to  happen ;  something  was  hap- 
pening at  that  moment  which  would 
bring  me  hurt. 

I  could  not  throw  off  the  notion.  Just 
then  it  began  to  rain- — a  regular  down- 
pour, as  if  the  bottom  had  fallen  out 
of  the  clouds.  I  had  never  known  it 
to  rain  so  heavily.  A  perfect  deluge, 
and  every  drop  seemed  to  penetrate 
my  soul.  I  did  not  move.  I  lay  back 
in  my  cushioned  chair  helpless,  and  felt 
that  I  could  not  have  raised  my  hand 
to  my  face  if  my  life  were  the  forfeit. 
Such  pouring  !  I  found  myself  listen- 
ing behind  the  rain — behind  all  the  pat- 
tering noise — listening  for  another 
sound.  I  had  a  grotesque  idea  that 
the  elements  and  this  something  that 
was  coming  to  me  were  colleagued  to- 
gether, the  one  to  screen  the  approach 
of  the  other. 

I  was  listening  with  every  fiber  of 
my  body  drawn  taut.  Listening  for 
what  ?  I  did  not  know.  Something 
beyond,  beyond  the  rain.  Then  I  heard 
a  sound  emanating  from  our  little 
drawing-room — a  scraping,  sawing 
sound.  It  came  from  the  front  portion. 
I  knew  some  one  was  cutting  the 
Venetian  blinds  into  the  house.  My 
faintest  doubt  vanished  soon,  when  I 
unmistakably  heard  the  blinds  drawn 
back  and  the  sash  creak  as  it  was 
pushed  up.  Some  one  was  entering 
the  house  !  This  person,  whowever  it 
was,  knew  of  my  brother's  absence. 
Good  heavens  !  I  thought  of  Henry, 
our  office  man.  He  brought  the  note — 
an  open  note.  It  was  he  who  caused 
the  delay  which  prevented  my  depos- 


iting the  money.  It  was  as  clear  as 
day.  I  rose  rigidly  to  my  feet.  In  a 
twinkling  my  mind  was  acutely  active 
and  a  thousand  ways  of  escape  surged 
through  my  brain  in  a  moment.  I  un- 
locked the  the  cabinet  and  grasped  the 
pocketbook  which  contained  the  notes, 
and  thrust  them  into  my  bosom.  To 
what  purpose  I  did  not  know.  I  re- 
treated into  the  dense  darkness  of  my 
own  bedroom,  where  I  stood,  uncertain 
and  shivering. 

The  windows  were  too  high  from  the 
ground  to  admit  of  my  jumping  there- 
from without  incurring  the  risk  of  a 
broken  limb ;  besides  there  was  no 
time.  At  the  first  sign  of  my  putting 
up  the  sash  I  would  be  detected  and 
overpowered.  I  heard  a  heavy  tread 
along  the  hall.  An  idea  flashed  into 
my  head  like  the  incision  of  a  blade.  I 
clutched  the  money  in  my  bosom  and 
stepped  into  the  fireplace.  In  another 
moment  I  was  scrambling  up  the  sooty 
chimney  with  the  agility  of  a  finished 
chimney  sweep,  and  I  kept  scrambling 
until  I  had  made  a  stronghold  for  my- 
self. 

What  went  on  down  below  I  did  not 
know.  In  the  cessations  of  the  rain  I 
could  hear  the  heavy  tread  passing  to 
and  fro  in  a  search,  I  knew,  for  that 
money.  But  I,  from  my  lofty  vantage 
ground,  could  only  thank  heaven  again 
and  again  for  such  a  blessed  deliver- 
ance. 

I  was  so  benumbed  with  cold  and 
fright  that  I  think  I  lost  consciousness 
and  would  probably  have  tumbled  down 
the  chimney  but  that  I  was  rigid  and 
so  walled  in  I  could  not. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was 
opening  my  eyes  and  seeing  the  square 
of  wan  light  above  me.  Then,  realiz- 
ing all,  my  strength  gave  away,  and  I 
fell  heavily,  striking  my  head  against 
something  which  left  me  senseless  for 
hours.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
in  the  arms  of  a  young  man  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before.  He  sat  upon 
the  floor  and  held  my  head  across  his 
knees,  while  he  wiped  the  blood  from 
my  cut  forehead  with  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief, which  every  now  and  then  he 
would  squeeze  out  in  a  basin  of  water 
at  his  elbow. 

I  don't  suppose  there  was  ever  a 
more  terrified  young  man  upon  this 
earth  of  ours.  Imagine  an  inoffensive 
young  man  turning  up  in  town  where 
an  intimate  friend  lived,  coming  in  on 
the  very  train  that  takes  this  intimate 
friend  out.  Imagine  the  intimate 
friend  cordially  inviting  the  newcomer 
to  his  house,  telling  him  there  was  no- 
body in  it,  but  that  he  could  put  up 
there,  make  himself  lord  and  master, 
find  plenty  to  eat  by  foraging  around, 
and  get  a  good  bed.  Then  to  make  the 
thing  complete,  give  him  the  wrong 
keys  by  which  to  let  himself  in. 
Imagine  this  newcomer  booming  about 
town  until  11  o'clock,  then  striking  out 
for  his  friend's  abode,  overtaken  by  the 
rain  ;  at  last  to  arrive  at  his  intended 
abiding  place  to  discover  that  he  has 
the  wrong  keys,  which  necessitates  his 
climbing  into  the  house  like  a  burglar. 
Imagine  him  piling  into  the  first  bed 
he  comes  to,  very  soon  sinking  off  into 
the  untroubled  slumber  of  the  innocent 
at  heart,  to  be  awakened  at  the  peep 
of  day  by  something  tumbling  down  the 
chimney.  Not  a  hobgoblin — that  were 
better — but  a  young  woman,  bespat- 
tered and  grimy,  but  still  a  young  wo- 
man, and  one  probably  more  dead  than 
alive.  Imagine  it  all,  if  you  can,  for 
that  is  what  happened  to  the  mis- 
guided young  man  who  held  me  across 
his  knees  and  wiped  the  blood  from  my 
broken  forehead  on  that  memorable 
Valentine's  morning. 

Imagine  it  and  tell  me  if  men  through 
stupidity  don't  cause  half  of  all  the 
trouble  in  the  world.  We  explained  it 
all  to  each  other  as  best  we  could,  for 
I  was  really  ill,  and  quite  ready  to  go 
off  into  another  swoon. 

When  the  servant  girl  came,  he 
went  for  the  doctor  and  Mary  got  me 
to  bed. 

Dick  came  at  noon  and  was  horrified 
at  what  happened.  But  the  doctor 
had  pronounced  me  more  frightened 
than  hurt ;  and  really,  but  for  the 
dreadful  cold  I  caught,  and  my 
wounded  forehead,  it  did  not  amount  to 
anything,  and  soon  became  a  tre- 
mendous joke. 


And  it  turned  out  that  this  friend  of 
Dick's,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made 
in  such  an  unconventional  fashion,  was 
the  very  client  whose  money  I  de- 
fended. 

And  it  also  came  about  that — that 
he — that  I — that  we  have — we  have 
grown  to  know  each  very  well ;  and 
Dick — Dick  is  to  look  out  for  another 
co-operator  before  next  Fall ;  because 
— well,  for  reasons  best  known  to  my- 
self.—Troy  Standard. 


Fainting  Fits. 

Ordinary  fainting  fits  are  not  often 
dangerous  in  the  least.  They  are 
caused  by  the  temporary  absence  of 
blood  from  the  brain,  caused  by  a  sud- 
den fright  or  shock  of  any  kind,  even 
by  a  slight  attack  of  indigestion.  If 
you  are  certain  the  attack  is  simply 
one  of  ordinary  fainting,  the  remedy  is 
a  simple  one.  Lower  the  head  and  lift 
the  bodr  and  feet  a  little  higher,  so  as 
to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  back  to  the 
head.  Loosen  the  clothing  about  the 
throat  and  waist  and  allow  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air  to  be  admitted  to  the 
room.  Do  not  allow  many  persons  to 
stand  about  the  person  fainting,  as 
they  exhaust  the  air.  Apply  smelling 
salts  to  the  nostrils  or  ordinary  ammo- 
nia diluted  with  water  and  poured  on 
the  handkerchief.  A  little  sal  volatile 
or  twenty  drops  of  sweet  spirits  of  lav- 
ender in  a  half  glass  of  cold  water  will 
assist  in  restoring  consciousness,  when 
the  patient  can  swallow.  Unless  a 
physician  is  present  to  prescribe,  do 
not  give  more  powerful  medicine. 


To  Produce  Sleep. 

Bathe  the  head  with  warm  water 
when  hot  and  feverish,  the  patient  rest- 
less and  sleepless — no  matter  what  the 
lesion — then  gently  fan.  The  evapora- 
tion carries  off  the  heat.  Cold  or  ice 
water  has  the  opposite  effect.  The 
writer  (Medical  Free  Press)  has  seen 
patients  whose  heads  had  been  ice- 
bound for  days,  with  not  a  moment's 
rest,  drop  off  in  a  few  minutes  into  the 
most  refreshing  sleep  when  the  warm 
water  with  gentle  fanning  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  cold  pack.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  procedure  in  diseases  of 
children. 


St.  Valentine's  Day. 

New  hope  may  bloom 

And  days  may  come 

Of  milder,  warmer  beam; 

But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream. 

— Moore. 

The  Doctor — I  think  you  understand 
fully  now  the  directions  for  those  medi- 
cines, and  this  is  for  your  dyspepsia. 

Patient — Why,  I  haven't  dyspepsia, 
doctor. 

The  Doctor — Oh,  but  you  will  have  it 
when  you've  taken  those  other  reme- 
dies.—Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak  —  I  see  in  the 
paper  that  a  woman,  in  looking  after 
another  woman  to  see  what  she  had  on, 
fell  out  of  the  window. 

Mr.  Crimsonbeak — Well,  that  only 
goes  to  show  that  some  women  in  try- 
ing to  follow  the  styles  can  go  too  far. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


"They  used  feather  trimming  largely 
in  Colorado  when  I  lived  there,  but  it 
wasn't  popular  with  those  who  wore 
it." 

"No?" 

"No;  there  was  too  much  tar  mixed 
with  the  feathers." — Browning-King 
Monthly. 

Insurance  Superintendent  (suspi- 
ciously)— How  did  your  husband  happen 
to  die  so  soon  after  getting  insured  ? 

Wife — He  worked  himself  to  death 
trying  to  pay  the  premiums. — The 
King.  ^  

Stranger — Where  can  I  find  old  Dea- 
con Smith  ? 

Little  Boy — In  the  graveyard. 

Stranger — What !    Is  he  dead  '( 

Little  Boy — I  dunno,  mister;  he  was 
when  he  was  put  in  there. — St.  John 
Gazette. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Celery  Creamed. — Cut  the  tender 
white  parts  of  a  stalk  of  celery  into 
inch  lengths  and  stew  until  tender  in 
salted  water.  Drain  off  at  least  half 
the  water,  and  add  one  or  one  and  a 
half  cups  of  rich  milk  and  a  lump  of  but- 
ter. Thicken  slightly  with  cornstarch 
dissolved  in  cold  milk.  Serve  on  tiny 
slices  of  toast. 

Oysters  au  Gratin. — Chop  fine  yolk 
of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  mix  with  a  little 
salt,  pepper,  and  one  ounce  of  bread- 
crumbs. Place  in  a  buttered  dish  alter- 
nate layers  of  mixture  and  oysters,  till 
all  is  used  up,  the  top  layer  being  of 
breadcrumbs  dotted  thickly  with  but- 
ter. Pour  a  little  of  the  oyster  liquor 
and  cream  if  possible  over  the  prepara- 
tion.   Cover  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 

Beep  Pie  With  Potato  Crust.— Into 
a  stewpan  put  slices  of  cold  roast  beef 
(enough  to  half  fill  the  baking  dish  you 
will  use),  onion,  salt  and  pepper.  If 
there  is  not  enough  gravy  add  water  ; 
dredge  in  one  tablespoonful  of  flour ; 
cover  and  stew  gently.  Put  this  into  a 
baking  dish,  and  cover  the  top  with  hot 
mashed  potato.  Brush  over  with  egg, 
and  place  in  the  oven  long  enough  to 
brown  the  crust. 

Salt  Mackerel  Creamed. — Soak 
the  fish  over  night,  wipe  dry  the  next 
morning  and  broil  on  a  buttered  grid- 
iron. Lay  it  on  a  hot  dish  and  make 
the  following  sauce  :  One  cup  of  hot 
milk  thickened  with  two  teaspoonfuls 
cornstarch  rubbed  smooth  in  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  ;  add  salt,  chopped 
parsley  and  a  pinch  of  pepper  ;  let  it 
stand  a  few  minutes,  then  add  one  egg 
well  beaten ;  pour  over  the  fish  and 
serve. 

Creamed  Codfish. — Heat  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler 
and  add  one  and  one-half  cups  of  salt 
codfish  (which  has  previously  been 
picked  into  small  pieces  and  soaked 
over  night  in  cold  water).  Cook  ten 
minutes.  Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter and  one  of  flour  to  a  smooth  paste, 
then  stir  it  into  the  milk.  When  smooth 
and  cream-like  take  from  the  fire,  add 
a  well-beaten  egg,  stir  well  and  serve 
without  cooking  the  egg. 

Stuffed  Eggs. — Boil  six  eggs  hard, 
cut  in  half  lengthwise,  take  out  the 
yolks  and  mash  them  very  fine  ;  put 
aside  a  heaping  teaspoonfulof  it,  add  to 
the  rest  two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice,  and  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste;  mix  well,  fill  the  whites  of 
eggs,  rounding  the  top  of  each  to  the 
size  of  a  whole  egg.  Make  a  white 
sauce  as  follows  :  Rub  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful of  butter  into  half  a  table- 
spoonful of  flour,  and  stir  into  it  a  cup 
of  boiling  milk  ;  when  it  is  smooth  and 
thick  put  the  eggs  into  it  carefully,  when 
hot  take  them  out,  arrange  daintily  on 
a  platter,  pour  the  sauce  around  them, 
sprinkle  the  teaspoonful  of  the  yolk  re- 
served over  them,  garnish  with  parsley 
and  serve. 

Chicken  Mousse. — Force  four  ounces 
of  cold  cooked  chicken  through  a  meat 
chopper.  Soak  a  level  tablespoonful  of 
granulated  gelatine  in  a  fourth  of  a  cup 
of  cold  chicken  liquor.  Beat  well  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  add  to  them  grad- 
ually a  cup  of  scalded  chicken  liquor 
and  cook  as  boiled  custard  over  hot 
water,  stirring  constantly.  Add  the 
soaked  gelatine,  stir  until  dissolved  and 
strain  over  the  chopped  chicken.  Sea- 
son to  taste  with  salt  and  a  few  grains 
of  cayenne.  Follow  previous  receipe 
for  chilling  and  adding  whipped  cream. 
Pour  into  a  chilled  border  mould  and 


BROWN'S6"™1 


TROCHES 


"The  best  preparation  for  colds,  coughs, 
and  asthma." 
MRS.  S.  A.  WATSON,  Temperance  Lecturer. 

"  Prc-eminentlv  the  best." 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


"DO  YOUR  OWN  KNITTING." 

We  now  offer  you  our  "  GOLD  medal,"  a  sim- 
ple and  perfect  Knitting  Machine,  for  One  Dollar. 
For  particulars,  send  stamp  to  BUFFALO  KNIT- 
TING CO.,  Kingsley  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


stand  aside  in  a  cold  place  to  harden. 
Turn  out  and  garnish  at  the  base  with 
lettuce  leaves,  fill  in  the  center  with 
celery  and  nut  salad.  Serve  as  a  salad 
course. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  wax  furniture  use  a  mixture  of 
two  ounces  white  or  yellow  wax,  accord- 
ing to  the  color  of  the  wood,  and  which 
has  been  melted  over  a  moderate  fire  ; 
and  four  ounces  of  best  spirits  tur- 
pentine ;  stir  until  cool,  or,  if  for  im- 
mediate use  apply  hot  and  rub  with  a 
hard  brush.  The  polish  may  be  renewed 
at  any  subsequent  time  by  rubbing  with 
a  large  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

Since  it  is  the  dry  quality  of  the  heat 
that  is  supplied  in  our  homes  that  seems 
its  most  pernicious  quality,  it  is  worth 
while  emphasizing  every  means  by 
which  it  may  be  lessened.  The  water 
reservoir  of  stoves  and  furnaces  should 
be  kept  filled,  and  in  addition,  water 
should  be  kept  in  an  open  vessel  in  the 
bedrooms  and  living-rooms  at  least. 
The  effect  on  fine  furniture  and  on 
plants  of  the  dryness  of  our  houses  is 
well  known  ;  the  injury  from  the  same 
cause  to  the  delicate  membrane  of  nose, 
throat  and  lungs  is  as  great,  but  is 
more  often  unheeded. 

Often  an  oatmeal  gruel  is  valuable  in 
a  sick  room  menu.  A  trained  nurse 
taught  one  housekeeper  the  perfection 
of  its  compounding.  The  coarse  oat- 
meal was  used,  and  was  pounded  be- 
fore it  was  put  in  a  bowl,  and  the  latter 
filled  with  cold  water.  Then  the  meal 
was  stirred,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
water  carefully  poured  off  three  times — 
the  water  thus  obtained  making  the 
gruel.  It  was  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes, 
seasoned,  strained  and  mixed  with  a 
teacupful  of  hot  cream.  Served  with 
crisp  but  tender  oblongs  of  toast,  it 
was  a  dish  that  always  welcomed  by  the 
invalid. 

The  rose  confections  of  Turkey  are 
thus  made  :  They  take  a  jar  like  those 
sold  with  Dundee  marmalade,  in  which 
the  top  and  bottom  are  the  same  size.  In 
the  bottom  is  sprinked  a  layer  of  crys- 
tallized sugar  and  over  it  a  layer  of  rose 
petals,  thus  alternating  until  the  jar  is 
filled  with  sugar  at  the  top.  Two  thick- 
nesses of  strong  paper  are  then  pasted 
securely  over  the  top  and  the  jar  set  in 
a  cool,  dark  place  until  fall.  It  is  then 
cured  and  can  be  served  as  they  do  in 
the  harems,  as  a  tid-bit,  a  spoonful  to 
each  person.  Violets  candied  in  the 
same  manner,  and  those  sold  at  con- 
fectioners' at  a  high  price  must  be 
similarly  prepared.  In  regard  to  rose 
flavoring  the  easiest  way  to  prepare  the 
flavoring  is  merely  to  fill  a  bottle  with 
fresh  petals  and  pour  on  enough  pure 
alcohol  to  submerge  them.  They  can 
be  crowded  down  so  as  to  make  the 
essence  sufficiently  strong.  This  is  an 
admirable  method  known  to  few  nice, 
careful  housekeepers.  The  alcohol  can 
be  used  like  other  flavorings. 

The  simple  matter  of  boiling  a  fish 
properly  seems  to  be  beyond  the  in- 
telligence or  the  practice  at  least  of 
the  average  cook,  yet  the  difference  be- 
tween any  way  and  the  right  way 
amounts  to  the  difference  between  a 
palatable,  appetizing  dish  and  one  which 
is  flavorless,  if  not  positively  repugnant. 
To  every  two  quarts  of  water  allow  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar.  Let  the  water  be  thor- 
oughly warm,  but  not  boiling,  when  the 
fish  is  carefully  put  in,  unless  a  fish  soup 
is  contemplated,  when  it  should  be  cold 
to  extract  the  flavor.  The  water 
should  be  brought  quickly  to  the  boiling 
point,  after  receiving  the  fish,  and  al- 
most immediately  drawn  to  the  side  of 
the  range  to  simmer  until  done,  an 
allowance  of  ten  minutes  to  each  pound 
being  sufficient  time  after  the  simmer- 
ing has  begun.  If  the  French  "court 
bouillon "  or  flavoring  water  is  con- 
sidered too  formidable,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  most  American  cooks,  at 
least  a  bunch  of  soup  vegetables,  a  bay 
leaf  with  perhaps  two  or  three  pepper- 
corns and  a  couple  of  whole  cloves  are 
easy  additions,  and  to  many  of  the 
tasteless  fresh-water  fish  will  be  a  great 
improvement. 
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We  are  giving  our  customers  the  benefit  of  Jft 
jobbers  prices  on  Carriages,  harness  and  other  ^5j^No 
horse  accessories.     Factory  figures  are    Sff§  oqoa 
quoted— dealers  profits  are  eliminated.  Buggy 


You  Get  the  Profits  ff 

In  addition  we  crive  vou  selection  from  I 
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In  addition  we  give  you  selection  from  *aA  | 

I the  largest  Bto<-fe  n  the  world  of  high  Civ 
grade  veliicies  and  guarantee  satisfaction  A|l 
'or  money  returned.  Send  for  catalogue  SV 
ind  eee  how  much  you  will  save. 


Shipment  from  Columbus.* 


Ttl8  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.  }  Write  to  nearest  office {  qoLu^IJ usf O.Vp.o0.'bBo"7' 2. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Coc^r1ed*w?t0hd8  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam 


Educational. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BEGINNERS-COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

perfected  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Course  unequaled  in  the  U.  S. 

My  system  makes  you  rapid  and  correct 
at  FIGURES. 

m  c%  I  L  COURSE. 

How  you  can  become  a  first-class  book 
keeper  at  your  home  explained  upon  ap- 
plication by  letter. 

S.   H.  TARR,   Expert  Accountant, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates, 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 

OLARKIN  ST.,         R.  L.  DURHAM, 
in  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 
Write  lor  new  Illustrated  60-page 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience- 
Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


oo 


Will  pay  for  a 


Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


—THE— 

STOCKTON 

Business  College 

Is  a  thorough  training  school  for 
business  and  for  life. 

It  is  a  home  school,  and  looks  after 
the  morals  as  well  as  the 
intellect. 

Tuition  per  j-ear,       -       -  $100 
Board  and  room  (furnished)  per 
month,       -       -       -       -  $  13 

Oldest.     Largest.    Cheapest.  Best. 

Address  W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Priocipal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
£S~Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  WAILLEN.  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  135;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    <fc  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dramm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ROR  SALE. 

The  Best  Fruit  and  Dairy  Ranch  in 
Mendocino  County,  for  $10,000. 
Tools  and  Stock  with  It. 

Also,  15  Acres  Adjoining  Ukiah. 

AddressA.  O.  CARPENTER,  UKIAH,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    JY\  o  f  f  1 1 1   <fc  Towno 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lot  Angeles. 


BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO. 


.Portland.  Or. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  12,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July 

Wednesday   78*@77*  78&@77« 

Thursday   77*®78«  77%@78* 

Friday   n%®TI%  78*@77?6 

Saturday   77«@78  77«@78* 

Monday.....   78   @78*  78*@77X 

Tuesday   77fc@78*  77X@78X 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  wero  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   44*@44«  38*@37fc 

Thursday   43X@41?4  37%@38* 

Friday   44«@43^  38>s@37* 

Saturday   42«®43*      37  @37* 

Monday   43*@42  37*@36« 

Tuesday   42«@43!i      36*®  37* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

1  hursday   1  08*@1  OS?* 

Friday   1  U8M@1  08« 

Saturday   1  08X@1  08« 

Monday   1  09=|£@1  08J, 

Tuesday   1  08*®1  U83i 

Wednesday  *  @  

»  Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

While  wheat  is  moving  outward  from 
here  in  moderate  quantity,  and  is  not 
being  crowded  to  sale  to  any  noteworthy 
extent,  the  price  keeps  at  a  low  range. 
Shippers  are  believed  to  be  rather  lightly 
stocked,  still  they  have  avoided  thus  far 
paying  above  their  own  limits,  judging  by 
reported  bids  and  transfers  in  this  center. 
If  they  were  compelled  to  pay  more  than 
the  difference  between  ocean  freight  rates 
as  agreed  upon  and  the  price  quoted  for 
our  wheat  in  Liverpool,  allowing  a  mar- 
gin for  profit,  they  would  likely  pay  the 
higher  figures  in  the  interior  under  cover, 
and  endeavor  to  make  the  market  here 
show  as  depressed  condition  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  This  has  long 
been  a  common  practice,  in  the  buying  of 
wheat  as  well  as  other  produce.  When  a 
holder  in  the  interior  realizes  more  than 
he  could  obtain  here,  ho  is  apt  to  think 
he  has  made  a  good  sale,  and  perhaps  has, 
all  things  considered,  but  the  buyers  who 
at  times  pay  relatively  higher  figures  in 
the  interior  than  here  are  generally  the 
same  parties  who  name  the  lower  figures 
in  this  center  Ocean  freight  rates  are  not 
now  quotable  over  28s  9d  to  Europe,  reg- 
ular option  as  to  port  of  destination,  and 
two  charters  were  effected  the  past  week 
at  27s  6d,  but  most  of  the  ships  now  on 
the  engaged  list  to  carry  wheat  from  this 
port  represent  prior  arrival  charters  at 
materially  higher  figures  than  are  now 
quotable  or  obtainable. 

California  Milling   1  10  @1  12* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  07*@1  08* 

Oregon  Valley   1  07*®  1  10 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  07*@1  12* 

Washington  Club   1  05  @1  07* 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  CO  @1  05 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations            6s2*d®6s3d  6s3d@6s3*d 

Freight  rates                37*@38*s  27*@28Xs 

Local  market               97*@1  00  1  06!<®1  w\ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.08J@1.09|. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.08|@1.09|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $  @  ;  May,  1902,  $  @  . 

FLOUR. 

In  the  matter  of  values  there  is  no 
quotable  improvement  to  record,  and 
nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  any 
radical  changes  in  the  near  future.  The 
outward  movement  is  of  fairly  liberal 
volume,  mainly  of  special  brands  con- 
tracted for  ahead.  Business  on  local  ac- 
count is  not  what  can  be  termed  active. 
Supplies  in  this  center,  while  not  particu- 
larly heavy,  are  more  than  ample  for  im- 
mediate requirements. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  40  I 


BARLEY. 
Although  crop  prospects  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  State  have  been  materially  im- 
proved by  the  rains  of  the  past  week, 
values  in  the  barley  market  have  not  been 
reduced  in  consequence.  Included  in  the 
week's  shipments  were  1600  tons  to  Eu- 
rope per  sailing  vessel,  and  1200  tons  to 
Australia  per  steamer,  besides  a  consider- 
able quantity  overland  by  rail  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  district  and  Missouri 
River  section.  Business  on  local  account 
is  largely  in  feed  descriptions,  and  with 
very  little  inferior  barley  offering,  feed  is 
bringing  about  as  much  as  export  and 
brewing  grades,  other  than  Chevalier. 
High-grade  Chevalier  is  selling  to  fair  ad- 
vantage, but  poor  is  not  as  readily  dis- 
posed of  as  common  qualities  of  the  or- 
dinary variety  of  barley. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   885i@  9i:< 

Feed,  fair  to  good   87*®  90 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   92*®  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  10 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   87*®  95 

OATS. 

Values  for  this  cereal  are  ruling  steady 
at  the  comparatively  high  [figures  lately 
current,  but  are  sustained  more  through 
absence  of  selling'  pressure  than  by  the 
demand  at  full  current  rates.  Buyers  as 
a  rule  are  now  operating  very  slowly  at 
the  prices  demanded,  confining  their  pur- 
chases to  most  immediate  needs. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25   (cttl  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

Milling   1  37*@1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  12*®  1  30 

Red   1  22*®1  40 

CORN. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  of  any 
description  offering,  either  for  immediate 
or  future  delivery.  Especially  is  choice 
Yellow  in  limited  stock.  Values  remain 
at  a  high  plane.  There  is  no  probability 
of  the  market  developing  any  special 
weakness  for  some  time  to  come.  The  de- 
mand is  not  brisk,  however,  at  full  rates 
current. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @l  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @i  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @l  60 

RYE. 

Supplies  have  been  further  reduced  by 
another  shipment  to  Europe.  Values  are 
moderately  firm,  but  remain  practically 
at  same  range  last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   87*®  92* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Little  doing  in  this  cereal,  and  values 
for  the  time  being  are  largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Trade  in  beans  continues  of  light  vol- 
ume, current  asking  rates  being  above  the 
parity  of  values  ruling  in  Eastern  centers, 
and  too  high  for  local  speculative  opera- 
tors to  take  hold.  There  are  not  many 
beans  arriving  from  any  quarter,  how- 
ever, and  with  no  special  pressure  to  real- 
ize, prices  are  being  in  the  main  fairly 
well  sustained  at  much  the  same  range 
quoted  for  several  weeks  past.  Spot 
stocks  and  offerings  are  largely  Pinks, 
Bayos  and  Lady  Washingtons  or  Large 
Whites.  There  are  only  moderate  spot 
supplies  of  Limas,  but  this  variety  is  held 
mainly  at  southern  coast  supply  points. 


3  50 

@4  00 

3  00 

(33  25 

2  80 

@3  10 

1  80 

@2  10 

2  40 

@2  60 

2  50 

@3  00 

3  50 

@3  75 

4  50 

@4  60 

3  50 

@3  65 

2  00 

@2  25 

1  25 

@1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
No  evidence  of  much  doing  in  either 
kind.  Green  or  Blue  peas  are  in  larger 
supply  than  the  Niles  variety.  Quota- 
tions are  unchanged,  but  are  largely  nom- 
nal  in  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy 
trading. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  ®l  80 

WOOL. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  the 
local  market,  nor  can  there  be  until  Spring 
wools  put  in  an  appearance  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  admit  of  wholesale  trading. 
There  is  scarcely  any  grease  wool  now  of- 
fering in  this  center  from  first  hands  and 
practically  none  of  desirable  quality. 
Quotations  for  the  time  being  must  be 
regarded  as  wholly  nominal.  Prospects 
for  coming  crop  meeting  with  a  good  mar- 
ket are  first-class. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 


FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  ®10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6*®  8* 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7*@  9 

HOPS. 

Although  there  are  few  hops  now  being 
offered  in  a  wholesale  way  or  from  the 
hands  of  growers,  buyers  are  quite  con- 
servative in  their  bidding.  It  would  have 
to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  hop  that  would 
at  this  writing  command  13c  in  a  regular 
way  in  this  center.  There  are  hops  offer- 
ing from  second  hands  at  13c  and  less,  the 
dealers  making  considerable  profit  at  the 
lower  figures  asked,  but  these  hops  are  of 
course  not  the  most  select.  A  New  York 
authority  cites,  under  recent  date,  the 
situation  on  the  Atlantic  side  as  follows: 
"The  local  market  has  ruled  quiet  the 
past  week,  but  a  confident  feeling  per- 
vades the  trade,  and  holders  are  not  urg- 
ing business.  Full  late  prices  are  asked 
for  all  grades  and  they  are  realized  when 
sales  are  effected.  Very  few  of  the  remain- 
ing lots  of  State  hops  are  fine  enough  to 
reach  the  top  figure,  but  it  is  roported 
that  an  exporter  paid  16c  for  a  really 
choice  growth.  We  hear  of  a  bid  of  15c 
on  a  good  size  lot  of  Pacific  Coast,  and 
some  sales  to  brewers  are  making  at  16c, 
even  a  little  higher,  on  usual  terms  of  pay- 
ment. Lower  qualities  of  both  State  and 
Pacific  Coast  range  down  to  about  11c, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  of  suf- 
ficiently low  grade  to  necessitate  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  bottom  figures.  In  most 
sections  of  this  State  hops  are  out  of  first 
hands,  but  in  some  localities  a  few  growths 
are  back  and  these  are  held  at  from  13@ 
15c  generally.  The  situation  on  the  Coast 
is  very  strong  and  the  best  lots  can  not  be 
bought  so  as  to  lay  them  down  in  New 
York  at  less  cost  than  15c." 

Fair  to  choice,  1901  crop   10  @13 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  rains  of  the  past  week  have  im- 
parted an  easier  tone  to  the  hay  market, 
more  particularly  for  the  higher  priced 
grades,  these  showing  more  weakness 
than  fair  to  medium  or  the  cheaper 
grades.  In  no  instance,  however,  have 
quotable  values  shown  a  decline  of  over 
50c  per  ton.  Straw  market  also  presented 
an  easier  tone. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  00@13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00®13  00 

Tame  Oat   8  50®  11  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  10  50 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00010  00 

Alfalfa   8  00®  10  00 

Volunteer   6  50®  9  00 

Compressed   10  0O@13  50 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  for  mill  offal  is  showing  an 
easier  tone,  more  so  on  account  of  weather 
influences  than  of  increase  in  offerings  or 
of  lessened  requirements  for  immediate 
consumption.  Market  for  Rolled  Barley 
was  unfavorable  to  buyers.  Current 
values  for  Milled  Corn  were  in  the  main 
well  sustained. 

Bran,  »  ton   18  00®  19  00 

Middlings   20  00@22  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    19  00® 21)  00 

Barley,  Rolled   19  00@20  00 

Cornmeal    31  0O@32  00 

Craoked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

The  several  kinds  quoted  herewith  are 
being  held  at  practically  the  same  figures 
current  for  some  weeks  past,  but  business 
is  mostly  of  a  small  jobbing  character.  Al- 
falfa is  receiving  a  little  more  attention, 
but  it  does  not  at  present  seem  likely  that 
the  supply  will  prove  short  of  the  season's 
requirements. 

Per  etl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  25®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  25®  8  75 

Flax   2  40®  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow  1   8  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  85®  3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   S*@  3* 

Rape   IX®  2* 

Hemp   8H®  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Beyond  a  better  tone  in  the  Grain  Bag 
market,  on  account  of  the  recent  rains, 
there  is  no  change  to  record  in  this  de- 
partment, quotable  values  continuing  as 
before  noted.  Wool  sacks  are  expected 
to  be  soon  called  for  on  account  of  spring 
clip,  but  no  fears  are  entertained  of  the 
supply  proving  short  of  the  demand. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  6  @  6X 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  — ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  Si  @86 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  tbs  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   8*®— 

Gunnies   — ® — 

Bean  Bags   6*@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5Ji,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Some  changes  have  been  made  in  Hide 
quotations,  principally  for  Wet  Salted, 
and  are  all  to  a  lower  range  of  prices 


than  had  been  ruling.  The  Pelt  market 
is  without  noteworthy  change  as  regards 
quotable  values,  but  is  quiet.  Tallow  is 
not  lacking  for  custom,  market  remaining 
about  as  favorable  to  sellers  as  previously 
noted. 

HONEY. 

Considering  the  limited  quantities  offer- 
ing there  is  a  fair  trade  in  progress,  both 
for  shipment  and  on  local  account.  Quot- 
able values  are  without  change,  but  mar- 
ket is  moderately  firm  at  the  prevailing 
figures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  @12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ©7 

BEESWAX. 
There  is  no  lack  of  demand  at  current 
rates  for  all  desirable  offerings.  There  is 
not  much  coming  forward,  however,  and 
there  are  no  evidences  of  any  large  quan- 
ties  being  held  in  the  interior. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  $  fb  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
A  steady  market  has  been  experienced 
for  Beef  the  current  week,  with  fair  de- 
mand and  offerings  not  excessive.  Ten- 
dency on  Mutton  was  in  favor  of  the  sell- 
ing interest,  although  no  pronounced 
changes  were  effected  in  quotable  values. 
There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of  either 
Veal  or  Lamb  and  desirable  qualities  of 
both  sold  to  very  good  advantage.  Hogs 
brought  slightly  firmer  figures  than  pre- 
ceding week,  with  the  demand  most 
active  for  the  smaller  sizes. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  @  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  7®7*c;  wethers   7*®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6* 

Hops,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   s  v*  .=>•', 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  ® 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6y®  7 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8  @  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb  11  @12* 

POULTRY. 
Demand  was  fairly  good  for  most  kinds, 
and  with  receipts  of  domestic  not  espe- 
cially heavy,  the  general  trend  of  the 
market  was  in  favor  of  the  selling  inter- 
est, although  in  the  matter  of  quotable 
values  there  were  no  appreciable  changes 
effected.  Small  Broilers  were  in  better 
supply  than  for  several  weeks  preceding, 
and  for  this  description  prices  were 
slightly  easier.  Some  chicks  are  being 
forwarded  which  are  too  small  to  prove 
acceptable  as  Broilers,  and  such  will  not 
command  the  quotations.  Large  and  fat 
Broilers  and  Fryers  received  the  most  at- 
tention, although  full  grown  fowls  of  good 
size  and  in  fine  condition  did  not  lack  for 
custom. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   18  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ¥  lb   14  @  15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   13  0  14 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  ®5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ® 5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  0J  ®6  00 

Fryers   4  GO  ®5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®  5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   5  00  ®5  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  00  @2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ® — 

Pigeons,  young   .....2  50  ®2  75 

BUTTER. 
While  the  market  has  shown  the  same 
firm  tone  as  proceeding  week,  the  medium 
and  lower  grades  sold  to  relatively  best 
advantage,  not  being  in  large  supply,  and 
were  In  good  request  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  packed  descriptions.  The 
market  throughout  showed  excellent  con- 
dition, much  better  than  ordinarily  ex- 
perienced at  this  time  of  year. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   27  @28 

Creamery,  flists   25  ®26 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  select   26  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   23  625 

Dairy,  seconds   17  @— 

Mixed  store   18  ®15 

Creamery  In  tubs   —  @— 

Pickled  Roll,  »  lb   -  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  ®— 

CHEESE. 
Mild  new  of  high  grade  is  in  limited 
supply  and  is  being  favored  with  a  firm 
market.  Favorite  marks  are  going  to 
special  custom  at  an  advance  on  regular 
quotations.  Common  qualities  of  both 
old  and  new  are  moving  slowly,  with  mar- 
ket for  same  inclining  in  favor  of  the  buy- 
ing interest. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   ll*@12 

California,  good  to  choice   10*®ll* 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @10* 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  ®12* 

EGGS. 

Prices  have  ruled  a  little  lower  than 
preceding  week,    having   been  marked 
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down  sufficiently  to  enable  retailers  to  sell 
at  25c  per  dozen.  The  demand  at  the 
easier  figures  was  sufficiently  brisk  to  pre- 
vent any  serious  accumulations.  Some 
eggs  are  being  shipped  to  British  Colum- 
bia and  also  to  points  eastward  in  the 
near  territories. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  21  @22 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  20  @21 

California,  good  to  choice  store   19  @20 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @ — 

Cold  Storage   — @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kinds  continued  in  light  receipt, 
especially  fresh  vegetables,  desirable  qual- 
ities of  the  latter  bringing  as  a  rule  good 
figures.  Some  Asparagus  arrived  from 
Sacramento  section,  No.  1  commanding 
up  to  30c  per  pound,  while  No.  2  went  at 
about  15c.  Tomatoes  and  Rhubarb  show- 
ing prime  to  choice  condition  brought 
comparatively  stiff  prices.  Peas  were  in 
better  supply  and  market  easier  for  same 
than  last  quoted.  Onions  were  in  light  de- 
mand and  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   12V4®  15 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. . .  50  ®  — 

Cauliflower,  ^  dozen   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  *  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  *  ft    20  @  25 

Garlic,  f>  ft   Wt®  2H 

Mushrooms,**   8  @  12H 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental   2  00  @2  50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   6  @  9 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  *  ft  . .  20  @  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  ft   8  @  10 

Squash,  Marrowfat,     ton   7  00  @10  00 

Summer  Squash,  "#  box   1  75  @2  0} 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   1  75  @3  00 

POTATOES. 
The  market  remains  in  all  essential  re- 
spects the  same  as  previously  quoted. 
Spot  supplies  are  tolerably  heavy  and  are 
moving  very  slowly.  Calculating  on  the 
basis  of  recent  movement,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  enough  potatoes  in 
this  center  to  satisfy  all  probable  require- 
ments until  new  crop  comes  upon  the 
market.  In  addition,  large  quantities  are 
still  being  held  at  various  points  of  pro- 
duction in  the  interior  of  this  State  and 
at  coastwise  points.  Sweets  were  in  fair 
request,  and  market  for  choice  was  moder- 
ately firm  at  the  rates  quoted. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  100  fts              1  40  @1  85 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  *  cental..  1  15  @1  35 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  25  @1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks                              1  30  ®1  70 

River  Reds                                       1  30  @1  50 

Sweets,  Merced,  f,  cental    1  50  @  

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  is  rather  lightly  stocked 


A  Roofing 
of  Quality 
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P  &  B  Ready  Roof- 
ing is  first  quality  through 
and  through — every  layer 
and  composition  in  it? 
make-up  is  there  for  good 
and  necessary  reasons.  It 
is  made  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  the  elements  and 
it  will  outlast  and  outwear 
any  other  prepared  roofing. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing 
is  the  simplest  and  easiest 
roofing  to  lay,  for  any  one 
can  do  it.  Owing  to  its 
compactness  and  manner  of 
preparation  it  can  be  trans- 
ported at  less  cost  and  at 
less  trouble  than  any  other 
roofing. 

Booklet  is  free  and  tells 
all  about  laying  P  &  B 
Roofing — send  for  it.  Ad- 
dress Dept.  R. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


with  Apples,  and  in  the  deciduous  line 
there  is  no  other  fresh  fruit  now  offering. 
Choice  to  select  Apples  are  in  good  re- 
quest and  are  salable  to  decided  ad- 
vantage. For  fancy  4-tier  stock  a  moder- 
ate advance  on  extreme  quotation  might 
be  realized  in  a  jobbing  way.  Lower 
grades  are  not  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
as  a  rule  have  to  go  at  comparatively  low 
figures,  especially  where  prompt  whole- 
sale custom  is  desired.  Strawberries  of 
fine  quality  for  the  first  of  the  season  ar- 
rived yesterday  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Apples,  fancy,  V  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^50-lb  box.      50®  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  has  been  rather  quiet  since 
last  review  for  dried  and  evaporated  fruits, 
but  fully  as  much  business  is  being  trans- 
acted as  could  well  be  expected,  consider- 
ing the  limited  supplies,  and  the  generally 
firm  views  entertained  by  holders  of  de- 
sirable qualities.  Apples  tend  in  favor  of 
the  selling  interest,  and  although  not 
quotably  higher,  free  purchases  could  not 
be  effected  at  this  date  without  paying 
stitTer  figures  than  are  warranted  as 
quotations.  Even  at  an  advance,  no 
heavy  quantities  could  be  secured,  for  the 
substantial  reason  that  the  fruit  is  not  in 
stock,  either  here  or  in  the  interior.  This 
remark  may  be  said  to  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Apricots  and  Pears  of  desirable 
qualities,  neither  variety  being  now  ob- 
tainable in  anything  like  wholesale  quan- 
tity. Plums  made  a  moderate  showing  in 
the  hands  of  jobbers,  but  stocks  are  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  holders 
displaying  any  uneasiness.  Buyers  in 
search  of  prime  to  choice  stock  find  it 
necessary  to  pay  full  current  rates 
Peaches  are  perhaps  in  better  supply  than 
any  other  single  variety  except  Prunes, 
but  stocks  of  Peaches  cannot  be  termed 
heavy,  and  being  mainly  in  few  and  strong 
hands,  are  being  very  steadily  held. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  active  inquiry 
for  Prunes  from  jobbers  or  small  dealers, 
but  values  appear  to  be  fairly  well  sus- 
tained at  previously  quoted  range,  al- 
though transfers  of  1901  stock  at  anything 
over  3|c  basis  for  the  four  sizes  is  prob- 
ably at  the  moment  the  exception  in  a 
regular  wholesale  way  or  for  carload  lots. 
Old  Prunes  are  still  in  fair  supply,  but  are 
all  out  of  growers'  hands  and  are  reported 
being  steadily  held  on  the  2|@3c  basis  for 
the  four  sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,      ft..    9  @  0% 

Apricots,  Moor  park   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8  ®  8V4 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6H@  7H 

Nectarines,  $  ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  ®0 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6%@  7H 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   0J4@  6% 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5tf@  6Vi 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5H@  6W 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3*@3Vic  j  50-«0s,  4K@45Kc ; 

60-70s,  4@4^o;  70-80S,  3Vi@33iic;  80-90s,  3@3«c; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN— DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3W@  4H 

Peaches,  unpeeled  ....5  ®  6V4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  b% 

Plums,  unpitted,  *  ft   IK® 

RAISINS. 

There  are  few  Raisins  of  any  sort  now 
offering,  and  while  inquiry  is  not  active  at 
the  prices  now  generally  demanded, 
buyers  find  it  necessary  in  most  instances 
to  pay  full  current  figures.  Firmness  is 
especially  pronounced  on  Loose  Muscatels 
and  Seeded  Raisins.  Stocks  of  Layer 
Raisins  are  practically  exhausted.  Seed- 
less Raisins  are  offering  in  a  limited  way 
at  slightly  easier  figures  than  lately 
quoted. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown  

3-crown  •  • 

2-  crown   5X 

Seedless  Muscatels   5^ 

Seedless  Sultanas   5H 

Thompson's  Seedless   6% 

Seeded— 

3-  orown,  1-lb.  carton   Hi®  8 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   6H® 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes — 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Choice  to  select  Navels  are  in  very  light 
supply  and  in  good  request,  with  market 
decidedly  firm.  Oranges  of  common  and 
defective  quality  are  plentiful  and  slow  of 
sale  at  a  low  range  of  values.  Lemons  are 
without  quotable  change.  Inquiry  is  not 
brisk  and  is  mainly  for  best  stock.  Lime 
market  has  ruled  quiet  but  steady. 

Oranges-Navels,  $  box   1  25@2  75 

Seedlings.  »  box   75@1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  H  box   2  25@2  60 

California,  good  to  choice   1  60@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  00@2  25 

Limes— Mexican,  f>  box   4  00®5  00 


@13 
@10 
@ 
9  @10 
@  8_ 
@  9 
@  7J| 


NUTS. 

Supplies  of  both  Almonds  and  Walnuts 
are  light.  Business  is  not  brisk,  but 
values  remain  steady.  Peanuts  are  with- 
out quotable  change. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  f>  ft  10 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. .. .  7 
Cal .  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell ....  8 
Cal.JWhite  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. ...  6 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  b% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  5%@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

"^^^SH  WINE.   

Not  much  trading,  so  far  as  reported, 
in  new  wines.  Values  remain  without  ap- 
preciable change,  so  far  as  quotable  rates 
are  concerned,  viz.,  22@26c  per  gallon  for 
dry  wines  of  last  vintage.  Dealers  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  eager  at  the  moment  to 
purchase  at  full  current  figures,  and  some 
assert  that  they  would  have  no  trouble  in 
buying  freely  at  about  24c  per  gallon  for 
good  red  and  white  wines  of  1901  vintage 
delivered  here.  A  steamer  sailing  the 
past  week  for  New  York  took  as  part 
cargo  255,465  gallons.  Minor  quantities 
have  gone  outward  by  sea  during  the 
week  for  various  destinations. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  205,349 

Wheat,  centals.... 233,997 

Barley,  centals  135,161 

Oats,  centals   2,755 

Corn,  centals   1,799 

Rye,  centals   10,175 

Beans,  sacks   9,336 

Potatoes,  sacks. . . .  20,207 

Onions,  sacks   1,328 

Hay,  tons   2,629 

Wool,  bales   302 

Hops,  bales   117 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  1901. 

last  year. 

4  411,433 

4,06i,003 

6,199,524 

4,535,616 

4,895,473 

2,835,215 

702,371 

502,701 

73,269 

78,310 

136,640 

103,522 

574,225 

504,356 

977,503 

1,104,011 

156,187 

138,277 

98,251 

112,254 

43,125 

22,820 

7,386 

6,810 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  h  sacks   99 

Wheat,  centals  273 

Barley,  centals....  75 

Oats,  centals  

Corn, centals  

Beans,  sacks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's.. . 


,725 
,611 


Since 

Same  time 

Julyl,  1901. 

last  year. 

3,202,586 

2,311,418 

5,665,594 

4,364,089 

3,667,139 

1,713,404 

2,153 

47,156 

8,907 

2,269 

19,660 

9,843 

10,532 

82,402 

545.331 

409,631 

468,562 

508,886 

5,605 

1,642 

39,486 

84,925 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Feb.  12.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@82£o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9M@9!4c  ;  choice, 
9S£@10c;  fancy,  10tf@llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  moderately 
firm  at  quotably  unchanged  values,  with  trade 
of  fair  proportions. 

Prunes,  3%@6%c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  9V4@13o;  Moorpark,  10®  14c 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7H@10c;  peeled,  14#l8c. 


Separator  Capacity. 


In  the  advertisement  of  the  Reid 
Hand  Separator  printed  in  this  issue 
the  capacity  should  be  given  at  150  to 
500  pounds  of  milk  per  hour,  and  not 
350  pounds  for  the  outside  figure. 


Meat  smoked  in  ft  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  house  needed.  Send 
for  olrouUr.  E.  KKAU8EK  <fc  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


SAVE  THE  CALVE8.  iZM 

§8Scours  is  a  troublesome  disease  among  young 
an.mals,  and  particularly  among  calves.  A  reli- 
able remedy  is  therefore  of  considerable  value. 
Alexander's  Scour  Cure  has  been  very  successfully 
used  during  the  last  three  years,  arid  Is  strongly 
recommended  by  a  number  of  wfll-known  stock 
raisers.  Our  old  friends,  the  Pasteur  Vaccine 
Coxpany.  are  selling  agents  for  Alexander's  Scour 
Cure,  and  their  advertisement  will  be  found  in  an- 
other column  The  remedy  is  cheap,  and  every 
stock  raiser  should  buy  a  bottle,  or  see  that  his 
dealer  has  s"me  in  stock  ready  for  immediate  use 
whsn  required.  The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company 
will  upon  request,  senl  interesting  literature  with 
a  long  list  of  valuable  endorsements.  The  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Company  also  furnishes  "  Blacklegine  " 
both  for  single  and  double  treatment,  "  Black- 
legine "  being  Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for 
use  as  sold. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AQENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECrtUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ox- 
Fit  st :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 
directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings-,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 
consult  directly  with  our  Washington 
office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  . 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a  e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

234  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1 


A  Hundre  d  Fold 

'//■'•harvest.  That's  what  you  want.  Careful  seeding  is  the  first 
;'•.  /,  step  toward  it.    The  best  seeder  is  the  popular 

CAHOOM 

BROADCAST  SEEDER 

It  is  best  because  it  saves  one-third  the  seed  and  Aj'-fiM 
'  four-fifths  the  labor  of  hand  sowing;  because 
it  distributes  the  seed  evenly;  because  anyone  can 
use  it  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Goodell  Co.,  38  Main  St.,  Antrim,  H.H.^|(11 


Live  and  JDrosseci 

Turkeys  Wanted. 

If  correct 

CO., 

Francisco,  Cal. 


Drop  us  a  postal,  we  will  give  you  the  correct  market  on  Turkeys  at  any  time 
weights,  prompt  returns,  and  the  highest  market  rates  are  what  you  want,  try  us. 

\/ON   RON  N,   LORSBACH  & 

313-315    Front    Street  San 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  »50.-  TO  8800.- 
'  'Alpha"  and  "Bab;"  styles.  Send  (or  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-1O5  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL, 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Clean-up  of  the  Prunes. 

Just  after  our  last  issue  went  to 
press  the  announcement  was  made  from 
San  Jose  that  the  last  pounds  of  the 
prune  crop  of  1900  was  disposed  of, 
when  200  carloads  were  sold  to  the  J. 
K.  Armsby  Company.  This  is  a  com- 
plete clean-up  of  the  carry-over  crop, 
thus  leaving  the  Association  without 
one  ounce  of  that  immense  crop. 

The  crop  of  prunes  in  the  State  for 
1900  was  anywhere  from  160,000,000  to 
175,000,000  pounds  and  to  dispose  of 
this  tremendous  tonnage  of  fruit  be- 
came a  problem.  Out  of  the  total 
yield  of  1900  there  were  delivered  to 
the  Association  the  enormous  total  of 
126,000,000  pounds,  some  50,000,000 
pounds  more  than  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  entire  country. 

Some  of  the  fruit  was  necessarily 
carried  over.  Not  only  was  the  prune 
crop  of  unheard  of  proportions  in  this 
State,  but  it  was  unusually  large  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
that  season  a  large  crop  of  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit  in  America.  When  the 
crop  of  1901  was  ripe  there  were  still 
many  million  pounds  of  prunes  of  the 
old  crop  in  the  State,  the  Association 
having  between  50,0000,000  and  75,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  yield  of  1901  was 
only  about  55,000,000  pounds,  yet  the 
carry-over  had  to  be  marketed  in  the 
face  of  this. 

This  is  the  second  large  purchase  of 
prunes  made  by  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Com- 
pany this  winter.  In  December  the 
company  bought  from  the  Association 
200  carloads,  and  now  makes  this  pur- 
chase of  200  carloads  more,  a  total  pur- 
chase by  this  firm  of  400  cars  from  the 
growers'  combine. 

This  is  the  largest  sale  of  prunes 


At  tbe  First  Sign  of  a  cramp  or  other  pain  in 
the  bowels  take  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  in  hot 
water,  sweetened  and  you  have  mastered  the  d  ffl- 
culty.   There  is  but  one  Painkiller,  Perry  Davis', 
and  50c. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, o  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  Id  acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


Buyers  for  Farms 


Pach 

^JQ^SlI    or  other  real  estate  may  be  found 
through  me,  no  matter  where  located. 
Send  description  and  price  and  learn  my  successful 
method  for  rindinK  ttuy.  rH.    W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 

North  American  liuiiding,  I'hJLadelpUia,  Pa. 

ASK  F"OR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

Tankages, 

Fish  Scrap, 

Steamed  Bone  Meal, 

Dissolved  Bane  Meal. 

Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 

Superphosphate, 

Double  Superphosphate, 

Sulphate  of  Potash, 

Muriate  of  Potash, 

Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.  Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  34th  Sts.,     San  Francisco,  Oal. 


ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  State 
to  one  firm,  reaching  as  it  does  the 
enormous  total  of  12,000,000  pounds.  It 
would  take  twenty  locomotives  pulling 
solid  trains  of  twenty  cars  each  to  re- 
move the  fruit  East. 

But  little  fruit  is  now  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Association,  and  what 
there  is,  is  of  the  crop  of  last  year. 
This  is  being  sold  steadily  and  any  day 
now  may  see  the  last  pound  disposed 
of.  The  demand  for  fruit  the  last  few 
days  has  been  good. 

The  price  received  for  the  200  cars 
sold  to  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Company  was 
not  made  public,  but  gossip  had  it  that 
it  was  shaded  but  little,  if  any,  from 
the  2*-cent  basis  price  for  the  carry- 
over fruit. 

No  official  announcement  has  yet 
been  made  as  to  when  the  next  divi- 
dend will  be  paid,  but  it  is  said  that 
this  will  be  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, and  that  is  not  long  off. 

The  sale  of  the  fruit  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  to  the  members 
will  intensify  the  question  of  the  fate  of 
the  Association.  Various  suggestions 
and  expressions  are  heard.  Time  will 
no  doubt  develop  the  fact. 


Soft 
Harness 

You  can  make  your  har- 
ness as  soft  as  a  glove 
and  na  tough  as  wire  by 
using  BUR  EKA  Hnr- 
neNS  Oil.  You  can 
lengthen  Us  life— make  It 
last  twice  as  Jong  as  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  a  poor  looking  har- 
ness like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil,  es- 
pecially prepared  to  with- 
stand the  weather. 

Bold  everywhere 
In  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheaper,  more  durable,  and 
quicker  put  on  than  anything. 
It  prevents  Rabbits  fn  m  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost,  sun- 
burn, grasshoppers  or  dry 
winds.  Can  be  easily  removed; 
will  last  for  years.  Send  for 
samples. 

PRICES: 


12  inches  long,  t  9.00  per  1000. 


10.00 
11.25 
12.50 
15.UI 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4SO  SANTA  FK  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL 
USE 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR 

Money  Crops. 

Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

You  GET  YOUR  SHARE  OF  PROFIT  When  you  Use 

this  Ideal  predlgested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

For  list  of  dealers,  formulae  and  other 
valuable  information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  WORKS, 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

6reatest  Step  Ever  Made  In  Ad- 
vanced Cream  Separator 
Construction. 

If  cost  more. are  worth  double, 
for  they  produce  enough 
more  nutter  than  the  best 
competing  separator  to  pay 
fuUy  6  per  cent  Interest  on 
whole  first  cost  or  machine. 
We  Absolutely  Warrant  II  and  Give 
Free  Trial  to  Prove  It.  1  

Also  very  light  running,.  (00 lb.  machine 
turning  easier  than  other300  lb  machines 
No  disks  to  bother  with  and  get  out  of 
order.   No  complications. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  all  different 
separators^,  ad  us  for  a  copy  of -'These  p- 
arator."  containingan  exjwrt  or  Inion  on 
them,  together  with  free  Catalog  No.  131. 
Sharpies  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 


THE 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

DOES 

PERFECT  WORK 

Miss.  Agricultural  and 
Mkch.  College. 

ACKICILTI'RAL  COLU  MlSS. 

Dec.  31,  1901. 
The  Separator  (U.  S.)  lias  done  I 
perfect  work. 

J.  S.  MOORE, 

Acting  Instructor. 

REMEMBER 
IT  RECEIVED 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

At  Pan-American 
Exposition,  1901 

Buy  the  U.  S.  and  have 
the  Best 


u  VT.FARM  MACHINE  CO.,BIUOWS  FAUS.VT  J 


MAM/V\OTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED  BEKE, 

Produced  $400  worth  of  fruit  on  \  acre  (Emersorj 

Tract)  In  1901.  Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 
By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  100. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRDZ,  CAL. 


The  Farmer 
The  Gardener 

and 

The  Housewife 

Thev  cost  a  little  more.  They 
are  worth  n  great  'lent  more  1 
than  the  ordinary  kind.    Sold  ' 
'  evcrj  where.     1M!  annual  free. 


O.  M.  FERRY  ic  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


O RANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 

(Grafted  Walnuts,  -  10c  per  foot 
Royal  Apricots,  4  to  6  ft. 

$12.50  "  100 

Mulr  Peaches,  4  to  6  ft,  $15  "  100 

Bartlett  Pears,  i  to  6  ft.  $15  "  100 

Apples,  4  to  6  ft.    -   $10  "  100 

Apples,  3  to  4  ft.    -  $  7  "  100 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

PULLBRTON  CALIFORNIA 

HflTT^F  TO  Hflll^P  agents  can  secure  a  new 
nuu3E  1U  DUUSC  Hue  of  novelties;  profit  300 
per  cent.  The  hottest  sellers  on  thn  market.  Any 
live  agent  cau  make  $4  per  day.  Do  you  want  a 
good  business?  No  talking;  no  experience;  get  our 
circulars;  make  a  money  start.  H.  S.  GROVES, 
Lompoc,  California. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


A  limited  numberof  the  following  varieties  or 
GRAPE  CUTTINGS  FOR  8AXE  : 

Alicante  Bouschet,  Berger,  Zinfandel, 
Cabernet  Franc,  Mondeuse, 
Black  Burgundy,  Trousseau. 

These  Cuttings  are  suitable  for  Rooting  or 
Grafting.   Prices  on  application. 
MK8.  G.  R.  UPHAM,         MARTINEZ,  OAL. 

Rupestris  Martin  Cuttings. 

First  Grade,  18  in.  long,  Sin  per  lOOO. 
Second  Grade,  14  In.  long,  S  5  per  lOOO. 

SUGAR   PRUNE   Grafting  Wood 

at  2}c.  per  foot. 
HAL  G.  OSBURN,    LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 

Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  In  the  State.  Grafting  wood  in  quantities. 
Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rruit  and  Ornamental 
Shad©  Trees, 

ORANGES,  OLIVES.  PALMS,  ROSES.  ETC. 

SEEDS. 

Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
TH0S.  MIHERIH,  520  Bittery  St.,  Sin  Francisco. 

SOFT-SHELLED   ENGLISH  WALNUT 

TREES  FOR  SALE. 
Also,  About  4000  Seedling  Orange  Trees  for  Nur- 
sery  Stock,  well  rooted  and  some 
on  dormant  buds. 

All  to  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  as  party  Is  going  out 
of  nursery  business.  Address  KASPEN  VOGT, 
Oakdale.  Cal. 


r  TREES 


f^rult  ■ 
Ornament* 
Evergreei 

Shade  

and  FLOWERINO  SHRUBS. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  In  boxes. 
A  Hew  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravensteln, 
specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W    A.  KM  MIDI  1)1.  rKTAI.1  JIA,  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 

Choice  Rooted  LOGAN 
BERRY  Plants, 

FRESH  FROM  FIELD  NURSERY. 

Address  M.  J.  KERWIN,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 


LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  81.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 

OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry. 
One-year  old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport,  California. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES. 

SURPLUS  STOCK: 

450  Y.  N.  Pippin  )  No.  1 

280  Y.  Bellllower  ^  Trees, 

And  small  assortment  of  other  kinds. )  lOe. 

5l7nb,.'l»t"}".  "*<  »C  Tr«" 
80  Sugar  Prune  on  Myrobolan,  10  and  15c. 
120  Pblillps   Cling,   well   rooted  but 

small  12  He 

30  Triumph  Peach  15n. 

225  Climax  F  am  10  and  15c. 

120  Olalrac  Prunes,  small  10c. 

200  English  Uooseberrles  4e. 

600  Thompson's   Seedless  and  Muscat! 

Grapes  >■«. 

Small  quantities  of  other  varieties. ) 

T.  J.  TRUE,         FORESTVILLE,  CAL. 

Loganberry  Rooted  Tips. 

PRICE,    2    GTS.  EACH. 
For  Bale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sevastopol,  Oal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa,  Clover,  Brome  Grass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Oraes,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  3 mall  Fruits.  French  Prune  on 
Myrobolan  Root,  Blenheim  and  Koyal 
Apricots  on  Peach  Root. 

Muir  Peaches. 

Almonds— I  X  L,  Nonparlel  and  Ne  Plus 
I  Itra 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and 
He.  If  lower. 
Pear— Bartlett. 
Sugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalog  ne.  Beauti- 
fully Illnitrated,  Free  by  Hall. 


DO  IT^ 
NOW. 

Send  right  away  for 

nkw  catalogue: 

just  off  the  press  and  the 
best  I've  ever  seen;  36 
pages  and  high  art  cover. 
Shows  more  and  tells  more 
about  successful  Citrus 
Tree  planting  than  any 
similar  book. 

Describes  different  sorts; 
tells  where  to  plant  and 
why;  shows  best  methods 
of  planting  and  caring  for 
each  variety. 

sent  FRBM  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Prop. 

SAN  DMAS  NURSERIES,  M 

San  Dlmas,  California.         i  . 

THE 

Tilton  Apricot 

Is  15  years  old.  It  bore  fruit  at  3,  and  has 
borne  for  12  successive  years.  It  is  half 
as  large  again  as  the  Royal,  with  better 
flavor,  color,  and  dries  heavier. 

For  better  information,  send  for  circulars. 

Hanford  Nurseries, 

J   W.  BAIRSTOW. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  EARLY  CRAWFORD 
AND  MUIR  PEACHES. 
PALMS.  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORN AHENT AL  TRBB5  AND 
FLOWBRINQ  SHRUBS 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
F.  LL'DEflANN 


150  Kinds  for  16c. 

i  fact  that  Salzer's  vegetable  and  flower 
6eeds  are  found  in  more  gardens 
and  on  more  farms  than  any  other  1  _ 
in  America.    There  is  reason  for  thig7 
We  own  and  operate  over  5000  acres  for 
the  production  of  our  choice  seeds.  In 
order  to  induce  you  to  try  them 
we  make  the  following  unprec- 
-  edented  otter : 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid / 

20  kind,  c.f  rarest  luscious  radish..,  " 
12  magnificent  earliest  melons, 
16  sorts  glorious  tomatoes, 
25  peerless  lettuce  varieties, 
12  splendid  beet  sorts, 
66  gorgeously  beautiful  Hon,  r  seeds,  ' 

In  all  160  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushels  of    chanuinK  flowers  and 
lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,.' 
together  with  our  great  catalogue/ 
telling  all  about  Teosir.te  and  Pea 
Oat  and  Brorans  and  Rpeltz,  onion 
seed  at  60c.  a  pound,  etc  all  only  i 
for  1 6c.  in  stamps.   Write  to-day. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVA'S  LATE, 
NICHOL'S  ORANGE,  PBILLIP'8, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS: 

I  X  L,  NE  PLU8  ULTRA  and  NONPARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT.BURBANK, CLIMAX,  SCLTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  ai  d  WICKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUBNTS  FOR  C.  W.  RBBD'S  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Commercial 
ORCHARD 


TREES. 


V0REGON  ^|UR5ERy< 

'     TMt  L0RC,f>T   SAFf.ST       MOST  RELIABLE 

vSblem  5*Sj§5  Ore co 

•902 


50,000  Apricot  on  apricot  root 
in  our  nurseries  at  Santa  Paula, 
California. 

Immense  stocks  ol  apple  pear, 
plum,  peach  and  apricot  In  our 
Falem.  Oregon,  nurseries. 

Oranges  and  lemons  in  our 
nurseries  at  Santa  Paula,  Los 
A  nteles  and  Pomona.  California 

Our  trees  are  celebrated  for 
their  perfect  system  of  roots 
The  best  rooted  trees  In  the 
world  Buy  the  best  trees—our 
trees;  they  are  cheaprst  in  the 
end 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper. 


CALIFORNIA  HEADQARUR5 

SACRA/AE.MTO ,  CALIF. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

 OF  

FRUIT  TREES. 


We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  SbUth  Spring  St.,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

riuir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax   Plum   and  Almond 
Trees     All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BOGUE,     •     MARYSVILLE,  CAL 

FOR  SALE. 

Mazzard  Cherry  Seedlings. 

H  .    FREEB  O  Ft  O  UGH, 

SUNRISE  NURSERIES,  MONTA VILLA,  OR. 

MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.    L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  tbem  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  and  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to- 
day for  valuable  oatalogue  which  tells  Mow  to  Plant  •nd  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  Illustrate,  and  desoribes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO. 


INTRODUCED  BY  THE 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Trees  of  this  famous  variety  for  sale  In  quantities.  Write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation regarding  this— the  grandest  of  all  California  fruits.  Trees  produce 
revenue  in  four  years;  large  income  in  ten  years.  Most  favorable  conditions  in 
southern  California  for  producing  clean,  vigorous,  healthy  stock.  "Personally 
conducted"  from  budding  to  shipping. 

PPAfHPC      Mulr.  Lovell,  Elberta,  Wheatland, 
r  Uftvl  1  E£»      Phillip's  Cling,  Orange  Cling. 

PRUNES 


PEARS 


Bartlett,  the  pear 
"of  all  pears. 


Both  French  and 
"Sugar  Varieties. 

APRICOTS-fh'enftUn 


WASHINGTON  NAVELS, 
LEMONS  and  POMELOS. 

The  finest  lot  that  ever  came 
from  the  frostless  belt  of 
Tulare  county.  Thrifty  and 
healthy. 


GRAPE  VINES 

on  their  own  roots.  Strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

FULL-GROWN  ROSES 

of  every  variety.  In  fact, 
everything. 


96-Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  Us. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries, 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDIKG,  Prop. 

Post  Office  Box  1. 

FRESNO,    -    -  CALIFORNIA. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦I 

1  FRESNO  NURSERY.! 

ESTABLISHED    I  IN    IQOQ  2 

320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery.  | 

300,000  Yearling  Trees 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:   PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   All  My  Own  Raising. 
Large  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots. 

Resistant  Varieties :   RIPARIA,  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE    LIST   AND  CATALOGUE.  

F^.     H.    IA/ILSON,    Prop,,   Fresno,  Cal. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


I 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

ESTABLISHED    IN  1865  

80  Acres  in  Nursery. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  S>  Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send    for    Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Established  1S7S. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORIN/\7V\EINT/\L  TREES' 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Specialty    of    BENCH  GRAFTING 

on    Resistant  Stock. 

Write   for   price    list   and    booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  Vines, 

We   have   grown   150%   in   three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  bell. 

THE    LBADINO    NURSERYMEN    OP    NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
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Hopelessness  of  the  Silk  Business. 

There  are  still  those  who  now  and 
then  start  confidently  into  silk  culture, 
though  all  our  experience  has  been 
against  any  profit  in  it.  The  following 
aspect  of  the  matter  is  given  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  on  the  basis  of  an 
interview: 

"  I  would  like  to  see  the  silk  of  com- 
merce produced  from  the  cocoon  in  the 
United  States,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions it  seems  to  me  utterly  imprac- 
ticable," said  L.  O.  Smith  yesterday  at 
the  Angelus. 

Mr.  Smith  is  vice-president  of  the 
Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co.,  silk  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  his  statement  was  made  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  plan  for  establishing  silk  cul- 
ture in  this  country. 

This  matter  has  been  recently  agi- 
tated by  some  zealous  and  public-spir- 
ited women  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicin- 
ity. There  are  those  who  believe  the 
work  of  preparing  silk  fiber  for  the 
manufacturer  can  be  conducted  suc- 
cessfully in  America.    Mr.  Smith  said  : 

"While  I,  as  well  as  others  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods, 
am  anxious  that  silk  culture  may  be 
successfully  carried  on  in  this  country, 
I  am  afraid  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted before  success  can  be 
achieved  are  too  great  to  be  overcome 
with  the  means  now  at  hand  or  in 
sight.  I  am  naturally  solicitous  in  the 
matter,  because  as  a  purchaser  of  raw 
material  I  am  anxious  that  the  supply 
be  increased  as  near  home  as  possible, 
to  lessen  hazard  and  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  time,  and  also  be- 
cause we  all  like  to  believe  nothing  im- 
possible in  America. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  we  go  too  far  in  pre- 
paring for  this  culture.  We  want  to 
know  something  about  it,  and  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  met  and 
are  still  in  existence.  The  Woman's 
Silk  Culture  Association  of  Philadelphia 
for  several  years  endeavored  to  de- 
velop silk  culture  in  this  country.  They 
did  start  a  number  of  people  in  a  small 
way  in  the  production  of  silk.  While 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  can 
not  produce  in  this  country  as  fine  a 
quality  of  silk  as  is  produced  in  the 
world,  there  are  stubborn  reasons  why 
silk  culture  can  not  be  made  a  financial 
success  at  present. 

"  If  I  were  to  state  briefly  and  to 
the  point  why  silk  culture  could  not  be 
carried  on  successfully  in  this  country, 
I  would  illustrate  it  by  this  statement : 
If  the  largest  storehouses  in  Los  An- 
geles were  to  be  filled  with  cocoons 
and  presented  to  some  one  wishing  to 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
luxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  ol 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte 
County,  California. 


go  into  the  business,  the  cocoons  could 
not  be  unreeled  by  any  known  process 
in  this  country  without  costing  more  in 
labor  than  an  equal  quantity  of  silk 
could  be  bought  for  in  China.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  of  labor  to  unreel 
cocoons  in  this  country  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  silk  already  reeled  that 
we  purchase  in  China  or  Japan.  The 
fact  is  that  the  wages  paid  for  reeling 
in  China  or  Japan  amount  to  only  a  few 
cents  per  pound.  There  is  no  known 
method  of  unreeling  the  cocoons  that  is 
either  faster  or  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
done  by  hand.  Our  labor  here,  worth 
$1  to  $2  per  day,  can  not  unreel  any 
more  cocoons  than  the  labor  of  China 
or  Japan  that  costs  only  a  few  pennies 
per  day.  So  far  the  problem  as  to  how 
to  lessen  the  labor  of  reeling  silk  from 
cocoons  has  defied  and  baffled  inven- 
tion.   It  is  purely  a  physical  problem. 

"  Owing  to  these  facts,  learned  by 
one  through  actual  experience,  the 
Woman's  Silk  Culture  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  after  giving  several  years 
to  the  endeavor  to  build  up  the  busi- 
ness, had  to  abandon  it." 


"A  Little  Cold.  Ton  Know,"  will  become  a 
great  danger  if  It  be  allowed  to  reach  down  from 
tbe  throat  to  the  lungs.  Nip  the  peril  in  the  I  ud 
with  Allen's  Lung  Balsam,  a  sure  remedy  con- 
taining no  opium 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Stkong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  TUB  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  28,  1902. 

692,190.— Disk  Plow  —  A.  S.  Bailey,  Lovelock, 

Nev. 

692,001.— Raising  Sunken  Ves  .els— J.  Barker,  Se- 

69i.l08 —Handling  Tailings -H.  W.  Blalsdell, 
Yuma,  Ariz 

692.004.  — Switchboard  Pluq-O.  F.  Butte,  S  F. 

692.005.  — Electric  Switch— C.  F.  Btrte,  S.  F. 
692,196.— Plant  Thinner— A.  Espinosa,  Ventura, 

Cal. 

692,183;— Linotype  Mold  — M.  P.  Freebey,  Los 
Angeles,  Ca'. 

691  758.— Hose  Nozzle  — G.  L.  Gay,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

691.857.— Boot  Heel  —  M.  L.  Hansen,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

692,011.— Cereal  Polisher  — M.  Hansen,  Liver- 
more,  Cal. 

691,860.— Printing  Press  —  Hayes  &  Hemphill, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

692  146.— Necktie  Fastener -E.  Kiene,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

692,147.— Entasisograph—G.  Kimball,  Pendleton, 

Or. 

691,785  — Draft  Equalizer — G.  F.  A.  Labudde, 
Jr.,  Eureka,  Wash. 

692,057  — Fish  Trap  —  E.  W.  Livermore,  New 
Whatcom,  Wash. 

692,160.— Garment  Supporter— Mahana  &  Rob- 
bins,  Kelso,  Wash. 

691,955.— Carbureter— F.  L  Martenette,  Chlco, 
Cal. 

692,068  — Lock  and  Latch— M.  C.  Patrick,  Seat- 
tle Vifa£.h 

692,030.— Dredger-R.  H.  Postlethwalte,  S.  F. 
691,811 -Pruning  Shears— Reed  &  Hakel,  Hood 

River,  Or. 

692  031.— Steam  1  enerator— G.  H.  Rheutan,  S.  F. 
692,032.- Steam  Generator— G.  H.  Rheutan,  S.  F. 
692,0!'5  —Electric  Signal— W.  R.  Stearns,  Port- 
land, Or. 

691,985.— Drill  Check-W.  Terrv,  Oakland,  Cal. 
691,827.— Beam  Compasses  -  G.  Tucker,  S.  F. 


cSld  w"?S  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


Kentucky  Grain  Drills  Plant  the  Wheat 
That  Makes  the  Flour  the  People  Eat. 

SEE  AD  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potasb 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T .    IAS,   JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 

STEEL 
WHEELS 

 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.       Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  "Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  CaUlogu*. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


FOR  FEBRUARY. 


GOODS  DEPENDABLE. 


Sold  under  our  regular  guarantee,  money  back.      Net  Cash,  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco. 


SUGAR,  very  low  —  good  time  to  buy  —  at 
date  we  offer 
Spreckels' best  dry  granulated,  22  lbs  for..  .$  1  00 

100- lb  sacks   4  65 

California  dry  granulated,  100  lb  sacks          4  40 

HAMS,  finest  Eastern,  100  lbs  for   12  88 

ROLLED  OATS,  good  and  fresh.  90  fbs  for. . .    2  65 

PEACHES,  delicious,  whole.  25  lbs  for   70 

SALMON,  case  of  4  dozen,  l-tt>  tins  for   8  38 

COFFEE,  good,  fresh,  ground,  25- lb  box  for.. .    2  97 


Lion  coffee,  roast,  in  paokages,  Rio  stock  1SK 

Roast  coffee,  fresh,  bulk,  fair  but  good. . .  15 

TEA,  mixed  and  splendid  drinker,  5  lbs  for  1  75 

R'Cf  .  our  No  2  table,  very  fair,  100  fbs  for  4  50 

CHOCOLATE,  3-lb  tins,  ground,  for   70 

COCOA  SHELLS,  10  lbs  for   50 

EXTRACT,  full  quart  lemon  or  vanila  for. .  1  25 
HONEY,  we  have  a  carload  of  the  finest 
pure  white  in  the  city,  direct  fr  m  a 

mountain  district,  5  gallons  for   4  50 


IP  YOU  DID  NOT  QBT  OUR  PRICE  LIST,  ASK  FOR  IT. 


SMITH'S 

25  Departments. 


CASH  STORE, 

25  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI. 


TWO  IN  ONE 


DISK  AND 
SHOE  DRILL. 

THE  KENTUCKY  Interchangeable  Prill  fits  all  crops  and  coils.  Do  you  need  both  I 
i  Shoe  and  lmk  Drilll     Here  it  Ia— all  in  one  machine,  at  one  CO*t     The  Dl»k  attachment  I 
haa  the  New  Kentucky  dink  bearing*,  absolutely  dirt  proof.    Wearing*  surface  chilled,  [ 
causing  bearing  to  wear  as  long  us  the  disk.  Simple  as  a  plow  point.   Duly  2  in.  wide,  al- 
lowingclearance  to  permit  all  clods  and  obstructions  to  pass  eiu-lty  between.  The  Detach- 
able Heel  Shoe  ie  known  as  the  greatest  improvement  in  SboelJrill  manufacture  ever  devh»e<L  | 
It  can  be  sharpened  at  almost  no  cost,  or  a  new  one  can  be  put  on 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  sharpening  the  old  style  shoe.    The  New  J 
Kentucky  drill  can  be  changed  to  either  style  in  a  few  momer  " 
Den't  spend  your  money  for  two  drills.     We  save  you  just  half 
making  two  machines  In  one.   Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Brenn&n  <&  Co.,  S.  W.  Agricultural  Works, 
Dept.  P,  Louisville,  Ky. 
8hlpped  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Council  Muffs,  Ioi 


SCOUR  CURE 

(Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander's  Formula) 


Used  and  recommended  by  Iowa  Agricultural  Station;  **Uncle 
John"  Lewis,  Shadeland,  Ind.;  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher,  Ind.;  River- 
side Hereford  Cattle  Ranch,  Ashland,  Nebr.;  Andrew  Thorn, 
Bunker  Hill,  Ind.;  Giltner  Bros.,  Eminence,  Ky.;  B.  C.  Rhome, 
Rhome,  Tex.;  The  Egfger  Hereford  Cattle  Co.,  Appleton  City, 
Mo.;  T.  J.  Wornall  &  Son,  Liberty,  Mo.,  etc.,  etc 

Price:  $1.00  per  bottle,  sufficient  for  3  or  4  cases. 

"BLACKLEG  I NE" 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine,  ready  for  use. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago     -     New  York  City    =    Omaha    »    Kansas  City, 
Denver    -    Fort  Worth    =    San  Francisco. 


S P R AYAND WHIT EWAS H  PUMPS 0F  all  kinds 
i  if^ ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

*  t/M1         easy  to  operate  »k 
W.«  AS  NO  COMPETITOR  Afcft^M 


m  fkWE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  "«&«W7ft2fflrf 
lY  „  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING  (wfftp 
!I6  {    GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.    \  \  \ 

f]  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE.    -    *-  •'  Unf  \ 

WOODIN  &LITTLE  312-314  MARKED  SAN  fra> 


:o,cal. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 

MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WOKK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FllANCISCO. 


Why  Not  Buy  the  Best? 

It  costs  do  more  than  inferior  styles.  We  claim  that 

Adam's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

Is  the  best  because  it  is  tbe  only  Ball  Bearing  machine 
on  the  market.  It  works  on  the  shear  principle,  turns 
easier,  cuts  faster  and  cleaner,  and  prepares  the  bone 
In  better  shape  than  any  other.  Wrlteatonce. 

Catalogue  Mo.  100  I*  l'ree. 
W.J.ADAM,  JOLIET.  ILL. 


IT  S  AN 

ADAM 

JTS  THE, 
1ESL 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.8TEIN8— Winners  over  JerseyB  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durbams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

C.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  Red  Polled  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  S  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


POLAND-CHINA8.— 5  first,  3  second,  3  sweep- 
stake prizes  State  Fair  1901.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  SonB, 
Kingsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL  — Bestquallty,  lowest  price.  White. 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


HRONZK  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


OHAS.  O.  PERKINS,  Sacramento, Cal., breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshlres.  Young  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  OROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Publishers  of  the 
•  Pacific  Coast 
Poulierers'  Hand- 
Book  and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


French  Draught  Stallions 

ROR  SALE. 

TITTrn  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
nUUU.  1800;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson.  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  Imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2419. 

lvT  APftTTTC  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
ITlAlx.  yUlji  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  CsBsar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pijs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $76  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Field  and 


Ferce. 


11 


Goods. 

Netting. 

Fencing. 


Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.. 

Bitn  Francisco,  Oal  ,  and  Washington,  D  0. 


HERE'S  AN  OPPORTUNITY! 

STANDARD  BRED  MARES  AND  FILLIES 

FROM    $40  UP. 

MANY  OP  THEM  ARB   REGISTERED  AND  NEARLY   ALL  CAN  BE 
WRITE  POR   PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS. 

The  owner,  HON.  JESSE  D.  C  vrr,  Salinas,  wants  to  sell  them  immediately.  Is  not  In  need  of  the 
money,  but  is  getting  too  old  (87)  to  keep  on  breeding  Horses.  Will  sell  one  or  more  and  will  give  any 
one  a  big  bargain  that  will  take  them  all.  This  is  *he  best  opportunity  ever  offered  in  California  to 
get  big  values  for  money. 


Almeda  C— Brown  filly,   foaled  January.  1893. 

Sire,  Gabllan;  dam,  Emma.   Registered  in  Vol, 

13,  Rule  7,  as  standard    Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Delight— Bay  filly,  foaled  February  15,  1897.  Sire, 

Eugrlneer;  dam,  Flossie.   No  marks.   Bred  to 

Boodle  Jr. 

Bertha— Dark  brown  mare.  Sire.  Carr's  Mam- 
brino:  dam,  Emma.   Has  not  foaled  yet. 

Belle— Black  filly,  foaled  March  20  J893.  Sire, 
Alpheus  Wilkes;  dam,  Lady  Nelson.  Bred  to 
Boodle  Jr. 

Trlx— Black  filly,  foaled  April  20  1899.  Sire,  Ecce; 
dam,  Belle. 

Necessity-Light  bay  filly,  foaled  February  22. 

1897.  Sire.  Magenta;  dam.  Unique. 
Dora— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  2,  1690.   Sire,  Reno; 

dam,  Martha.   Bred  to  Major. 
Epha— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  24,  1892    Sire,  Eugl- 

neer;  dam,  Puss.  Registered  in  Vol.  XIII  Bred 

to  Boodle  Jr. 

Elsie— Light  bay  filly,  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire. 

Boodle;  datn,  Mary  C.  Bred  to  Nutwood  Wilkes. 
Eda— rhestnut  sorrel  filly,  foaled  April  19,  1895. 

Sire.  Hambletonlan  Wilkes;  dam,  Gabllan  Maid. 

Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Flossie— Brown  mare.     Sire,  rarr'a  Mambrlno: 

dam,  Gray  Eagle  mare  brought  from  Kentucky. 

Vol.  XIII.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Gabllan  Girl— Brown  filly,  foaled  April  8,  1892. 

Sire,  Gabllan;  dam,  Clara.   Vol.  XIII.   Bred  to 

Major. 

Oueen   Bess— Brown  fi'ly.  foaled   April  3,  1900. 

Sire,  Boodle  Jr.;  dam.  Gabllan  Girl. 
Little  Ora— Brown  filly,  foaled  March  17,  1897. 

Sire.  Eugineer;  dam,  Lilly  B. 
Jane— Bay  mare.    Sire,  Carr's  Mambrlno;  dam, 

Ballot  Box.   Bred  to  Major. 
Juanlta— Bay  filly,  foaled  March  26.  1896  Sire, 

Bay  Rum;  dam,  Lucky  Girl.    Bred  to  Bjodle 

Jr. 

Kitty  8. -Sorrel  filly,  foaled  April  22,  1900.  Sire, 
Nutwood  Wilkes;  dam,  Flossie. 

Flora— Bay  filly,  foaled  February  24.  1892.  Sire. 
Reno;  dam.  Lady  Palmer.   Bred  to  Major 

Fanchon— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  13,  1898.  Sire, 
Ecce;  dam,  Jane. 

Lady  Palmer— Bay  mare.  S.re.  Carr's  Mambrlno; 
first  dam  by  Luclona,  he  by  Whipple  Hamble- 
tonlan.  Vol.  XIII,  Rule  7.   Bred  to  Major. 

LUdlne— Bay  filly,  foaled  March  28  1894.  Sire, 
Boodle;  dam,  Gabllan  Maid.  Vol  XIII,  Rule  VI. 
Bred  to  Nutwood  Wilkes. 

Allegra— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  27, 1899.  Sire,  Ecce; 
dam,  Jane. 

Martha — Bay  mare.  Sire,  Mambrlno  Jr  ;  dam, 
Gabllan  Maid.   Bred  to  Major. 


Sire, 
dam. 
Sire, 


lly  B  —Black  mare  (16  handsK  Sire  Homer; 
dam.  Maggie  Lee.  Registered  as  standard  In 
Vol.  VI.  Bred  to  Major. 
_  ncky  Girl— Bay  filly,  foaled  May  24,  1899.  Sire, 
Carr's  Mambrlno;  dam,  Flossie.  B-ed  to  Boodle 
Jr. 

Miss  Judy—  Bay  filly,  foaled  April  4.  1900. 

Boodle  Jr.;  dim,  Jane. 
Nancy— Bay  mare     Sire,    Mambrino  Jr. ; 

Gabllan  Maid.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Peerless-Bay  filly,  foaled  April  6.  1891. 

Gabllan;  dam,  Jane    Bred  to  Major. 
Comfort— Brown  filly,  foaled  May  25,  1898.  Sire, 

Magenta;  dam,  Janet. 
Surprise— Brown  mare.   Sire.  Abbotsford,  son  of 

Woodford    Mambrlno;    first  dam.  Minnie  by 

Ladd'B  Kentucky  Hunter.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
Sausal  Maid— Dark  brown  filly,  foaled  January  8 

1892.    Sire,  Gabllan:  dam,  Flossie.    Vol.  XIII, 

Rule  VI.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr. 
TaddleJ — Sorrel  filly,  foaW  April  2,  1895.  Sire, 

Bay  Rum;  dam,  Mary  C.   Bred  to  Boodle  Jr 
Mary  «.—  Bay  mare,  foaled  April  8,  1898.  Sire, 

Antevolo  7648;  dam,  Gabllan  Maid.    Bred  to 

Boodle  Jr. 

Ruby  M — Bay  filly,  foaled  March  28.  1898.  Sire. 

Ecce;  dam.  Flora. 
Jenny  Wren— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  21. 1900  Sire, 

Boodle  Jr. ;  dam,  Flora. 
Clair*— Bay  filly,  foaled  May  IP.  1899.   Sire,  Punch; 

dam,  Lady  St.  Claire. 
Beatrice  «> olden— Chestnut  s  rrel   filly,  foaled 

April  20, 1900.  Sire.  Boodle  Jr  ;  dam.  Lady  Com- 

Btock  Jr. 

Ontario— Bay  filly,  foaled  April  21,  1898  Sire, 

Magenta;  dam,  Lu-k.v  Girl. 
Miss  Nobody— Gray  filly,  f  aled  March  2'.  18  '7. 

Sire,  Magenta;  dam,  Martha. 
Julia  Dean— Ba?  filly,  foaled  April  13.  1898. 

Ecce:  dam,  Martha. 
Pobreclta— Black  filly,  foaled  April  9,  1900 

Boodle  Jr.;  dam,  Martha. 
Helen  Oonld—  Bay  filly,  foaled  March  29, 

Sire.  Boodle  J'. ;  dam.  Miss  Beauty. 
Miss  Nan— Dark  gray  filly,  foaled  March  6 

Sire,  Magenti;  clam.  Nancv 
Delta— Dark  bay  fil'y.  foaled  Marc  j  21,  1900. 

Boodle  Jr.;  clam,  Nancy. 
Queen  Mab-Sorrel  filly,  foaled  April  11.  1900.  Sire, 

Nutwood  Wilkes;  dam,  Nina  B. 
Little  Dorrlt— Gray  filly,  foaled  March  14,  1897. 

Sire,  Magenta:  dam,  Rita  V. 
Adelaide  -Dark  gray  filly,  foaled  February  20, 1897. 

Sire,  Magenta;  dam,  Surprise. 
Evening  star— Black  fiily,  foaled  March  28,  1898. 

Sire,  Magenta;  dam,  Sausal  Maid. 


Sire, 
Sire, 


1900. 

1897 


Sire, 


Address    JESSE    D.    CFK  R  R,    Salinas,  Cal. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 


:booklet  free  in  reply  to  a  postal. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAN  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders, 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STATE  FAIR  VISITORS 

knew  good  pigs  when  they  saw  them  and  our  sales  were  much  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  which  has 
reduced  our  stock  to  a  small  number. 

We  have  a  few  pigs  ready  to  ship  and  other  litters  coming  on. 

We  won  a  large  number  of  premiums  which  show  the  character  of  the  herd.  We  still  claim  to  have 
the  best  large  herd  on  the  coast  and  are  adding  new  animals  when  we  find  good  ones. 
Persons  wanting  good  pigs  should  get  in  their  order  early  to  get  a  choice  of  litters. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HUMBOLDT 

JOSEPH  MARZEN, 


STOCK  FARM, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young   Stock   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK,  NEVADA, 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth.     Agents  Everywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cares  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring  the  Sheep. 


IP  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    MARKET    ST..    SA  IN  FRANCISCO, 


BUFFALO   PinS   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 
Made  In  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.   YOUR    DEALER.   FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BENICIA.  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES. 

IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN      jt  jt 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
••Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEn." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.    Price  #2.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,       :      330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Corn 

removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

Potash. 


The  fertilizer  ap- 
plied, must  furnish 
onough  Potash,  or  the 
land  will  lose  its  pro- 
ducing power. 

Read  carefully  our  books 
on  crops — sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MIS Y ICR,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Sniim  Pacific. 

SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 

Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


E.  o.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt 


Svea  Insurance  Co. 

Of  SWEDEN, 

Assets  Over  $7,000,000. 


The  Only  Stock  Company  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  making  a  Specialty  of 

FARM  BUSINESS. 

Notes  Accepted  on  Premiums  Payable 
After  Harvest. 

Agents  in  All  Principal  Towns. 


EDWARD  BROWN  &  SONS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

411-413  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JSf  Fresno  Scraper. 


3K-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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DEERE  GOODS 
ARE  ALL  RIGHT 


M  V  8 


MODEL  F  DISC  HARROW. 

You  need  one  for  your  VINEYARD, 

BECAUSE : 

It  has  greater  adjustment  than  any  other  disc. 

It  has  no  frame  above  the  discs  to  catch  on  trees  and  vines. 

It  is  lightest  draft  harrow  on  the  market. 

It  is  cheaper  to  operate. 

It  will  work  where  no  other  disc  can  work. 


Orchard;  leia 

PLOW. 


Index  Beam  and 
Swivel  Handles. 

STEEL  SHARE  AND  MOULD. 

This  plow  is  made  specially 
for  our  California  trade.  The 
beam  is  double  indexed.  The 
handles  are  straight  and  swiveled 
at  bottom  (see  cut).  Has  a  good 
high  standard,  giving  plenty  of 
clearance  in  trashy  land. 

V  V  9  is  same  as  M  V  8,  but 
with  Chilled  Bottom. 


DEERE     I/VIPLEMEINT  COMPANY. 


PORTABLE  HOUSES. 


NO.  410 

Again,  with  sup- 
plementary roof 
(or  hot  climates. 
This  roof  can  be 
extended  over  one 
or  both  sides  of 
the  building  to 
form  porch  roof. 
Can  be  applied  to 
any  of  our  houses. 
Separate  prices 
will  be  given  If 
desired.  Gable 
r  %  windows  In  all 
our  houses  cov- 
ered with  wire 
screen. 


No.  410—12  ft.  10  ,  in.  By  31  ft.  5  In.   Weight,  0000  poandi. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

Washington  St.,  bet.  1st  &  2nd,  Oakland,  Cal.     San  Francisco  Office,  40  New  Montgomery  St. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  IRRIGATION,  RECLAMATION  and  WATER  WORKS. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Connected  to 
Steam  or  Electric  Power.   Our  Pumps  have  given  the 
highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STEVENSON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


EfiT  IRON  a  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    \J\J  f\~T~  E  R    \JU  ORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAX. 

Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe-  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum, 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood   Extension  Head 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

Tho  beet  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.    Lightest  draft.    Does  the  best  work 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.    It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.    5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.   10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.    25%  Off  This  Week. 

 WRITE    OR  CftLL. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OUR  IXCELSI0R  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 

<  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  fiat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

«04  FRONT  STRKKT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


$50.°0  RANGE  FOR  3^2 5. 00 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 
Wll  I  ADI1  ^TFPI    PANdP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  80x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21*  Inches  deep,  and  16-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  FampbJet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  Q.  WILLABO,  Manufacturer,  018  N.  Fourth  St. 
St.  Louis,  mm.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII.    No.  8. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Riverside  Water  Supply. 

Riverside  is  an  excellent  exponent  of 
what  enterprise  and  capital  can  do  to 
render  natural  resources  of  soil  and 
climate  effective  in  securing  a  vast  vol- 
ume of  valuable  products  and  resultant 
prosperity.  Our  engravings  present 
some  features  of  one  of  the  three  water 
systems  which  have  made  the  Riverside 
of  the  present  day  possible  and  they 
are  taken  from  the  recent  report  of 
Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  Riverside  during  all  the  re- 
cent years  of  water  shortage  at  the 
south  has  had  an  ample  supply  and  has 
maintained  her  large  orange  product 
in  the  ascending  series  of  annual  out- 
puts to  which  the  increasing  thousands 
of  bearing  trees  make  contribution. 

The  pioneers  of  Riverside  organized 
the  Riverside  Water  Company,  taking 
water  from  the  Santa  Ana  river. 
Though  this  supply  has  ever  since 
served  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  newer 
extensions,  which 
have  surpassed  in 
acreage  their  pro- 
totype, have  se- 
cured their  water 
supply  from  other 
sources  and  have 
shown  an  amount 
of  insight,  energy 
and  confidence 
which  could  not 
have  been  com- 
manded at  the  be- 
ginning. Thus  Riv- 
erside has  not  only 
taught  the  newer 
irrigated  districts 
the  secrets  of  their 
success,  but  she 
has  profited  by  the 
same  lessons  to  se- 
cure her  own  later 
advancement. 

The  pictures  on 
this  page  are  illus- 
trative of  the  lar- 
gest of  the  newer 

enterprises  commonly  known  as  the 
Gage  system,  from  its  projector,  Mr. 
Matthew  Gage,  to  whose  ability  and 
enthusiastic  effort  it  stands  a  monu- 
ment. A  well  known  citizen  of  River- 
side, Mr.  J.  H.  Reed,  who  is  alert  to 
the  just  claims  of  all  progressive  af- 
fairs in  his  district,  says  of  the  Gage 
system:  "The  management  of  this 
supply  of  water,  from  the  wells  to  its 
distribution  in  the  orchards,  has  com- 
manded the  best  hydraulic  engineering 
ability,  which,  with  the  intelligent  and 
persevering  study  of  the  best  methods 
of  applying  the  water  to  the  land  by 
practical  orchardists,  has  resulted  in 
an  irrigation  system  probably  excelled 
nowhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  system 
now  studied  not  only  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  rapidly  increasing  irriga- 
tion enterprises  in  this  country,  but 


Mead  of  Gage  Canal,  Riverside. 


Artesian  Wells  in  the  Cienega  Supplying  the  Gage  System. 


by  hydraulic  engineers  from  abroad." 

Riverside  is  supplied  by  three  sys- 
tems. The  lower  is  the  pioneer  system. 
Next  came  the  Gage  system,  bringing 
in  water  on  a  higher  level  and  making 
it  possible  to  extend  orange  planting 
above  the  canals  of  the  old  settlement. 
Later  still  came  another  system,  bring- 
ing water  to  the  highlands,  mostly  on 
the  foothills  above  the  Gage  levels  and 
thus  spreading  the  beautiful  evergreen 
of  citrus  trees  over  slopes  which  the 
old  settlers  never  expected  to  see  thus 
adorned.  The  later  advances  in  the 
water  supplies  of  the  whole  Riverside 
country  have  been  secured  through  the 
development  of  water  from  subterra- 
nean sources,  which  formerly  did  not 
enter  at  all  into  the  plans  of  water 
seekers.  This  has  been  done  so  fre- 
quently of  late  all  through  the  irrigated 
districts  of  southern  California  that 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  country 
would  have  almost  failed  had  its  suc- 
cess rested  upon  the  visible  water  in 
the  streams.  The 
Gage  system  dem- 
onstrated a  success 
which  has,  there- 
fore, proved  of  in- 
calculable value  to 
the  State.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note 
that  there  have 
thus  been  employ- 
ed, for  the  mainte- 
nance and  further 
development  of  Riv- 
erside, treasures  of 
which  the  pioneers 
did  not  dream.  It 
is  interesting,  also, 
that  these  newer 
waters  are  drawn 
from  high  -  lying  ci- 
enegas  or  marshes, 
which  Prof.  Hilgard 
and  other  experts 
who  have  carefully 
studied  them  con- 
sider one  of  the 
largest  and  best 
defined  subterra- 
nean water  deposits 
known.  The  waters 
are  free  from  salts  harmful  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  their  volume  has  endured  even 
during  a  scantiness  of  rainfall  which  is 
beyond  all  records  since  the  American 
occupation. 

California  red  oat  hay  is  growing 
in  popularity  with  the  fast  horse  men. 
Not  only  is  it  being  used  in  the  Califor- 
nia training  stables,  but  is  in  demand 
for  shipment  to  racing  establishments 
in  New  York  and  South  Carolina.  Much 
of  this  hay  is  grown  in  Contra  Costa 
county. 


Division  Bulkhead  in  the  Gage  Canal. 


The  Gilroy  Gazette  says  Santa 
Clara  valley  in  the  last  year  produced 
517,500  pounds  of  onion  seed,  enough  to 
sow  150,000  acres  of  onions,  which 
should  produce  75,000,000  bushels,  if 
planted  on  California  soil. 
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The  Week. 

Another  considerable  storm  has  covered  the  upper 
half  of  the  State  and  some  localities  are  beginning  to 
point  with  pride  to  their  rain  receipts  as  approach- 
ing the  normal.  The  warmer  weather  is  bringing 
along  grain  and  pasturage  at  a  clipping  gait  and 
the  landscape  is  showing  rich  winter  verdure.  Soon 
plain  and  hillside  will  spread  their  many-hued 
carpets  of  wild  bloom  in  competition  with  the  solid 
colors  of  the  orchard  areas.  Again  the  winter 
has  passed  and  the  lengthening  days  rejoice  both 
the  worker  and  the  idler.  The  State  is  well  filled 
with  both,  for  there  has  been  a  constant  stream 
of  new  settlers  arriving  and  locating  upon  the  very 
desirable  lands  now  being  opened  to  them.  This 
spring  there  will  be  a  greater  rush  than  for  years. 
The  overland  lines  have  agreed  upon  a  $25  rate  from 
the  Missouri  river,  and  it  will  afford  thousands  a 
chance  to  come  and  take  a  look  at  California  with  a 
view  to  home-making  and  investment.  The  new- 
comers will  also  help  producers  to  a  better  labor 
supply  than  they  have  recently  had.  It  promises  to 
be  a  lively,  progressive  year  in  many  lines. 

Cereals  and  cereal  products  are  full  of  activity  this 
week.  Both  spot  and  speculative  dealings  have 
struck  a  higher  key  and  held  it  well.  Spot  wheat 
has  advanced  50  cents  per  ton,  while  May  futures 
have  doubled  that  advance.  Freights  have  favored 
this  course,  for  charters  have  been  made  down  to 
25s.  Barley  has  made  about  the  same  advances  as 
wheat.  Three  wheat  cargoes  have  gone  out  and 
more  flour  to  China  and  South  America.  A  large 
half-cargo  of  barley  has  gone  to  Melbourne. 
Oats  and  corn  are  firm  and  unchanged  and  other 
minor  cereals  are  about  as  before.  Beans  are  sta- 
tionary, though  Pinks  are  counted  firmer  and  Whites 
easier.  All  millfeeds  are  firm  in  sympathy  with  the 
raw  product.  Hay  is  unchanged,  quiet  and  steady. 
Fresh  meats  are  firm  and  at  former  rates  all 
through  the  list.  Butter  is  higher,  with  light  re- 
ceipts and  an  active  demand.  Cheese  is  firm  for 
fancy  and  steady  for  the  lower  grades.  Eggs  are 
lively  for  shipping  at  slightly  reduced  rates. 
All  kinds  of  poultry  are  firm  and  receipts 
light,  with  choice  selections  selling  above 
quotations.  Potatoes  are  in  fair  demand  for  table 
and  seed,  while  off-grade  stock  is  abundant  and  slow. 
Onions  also  are  slow  and  weak.  Apples  and  oranges 
are  unchanged;  fine  are  scarce  and  firm  at  the  re- 
cent advance,  but  common  are  as  cheap  as  ever. 
Lemons  are  moderately  firm  for  the  best  and  others 
neglected.  Dried  fruits  are  moving  fairly  and 
the  market  is  in  good  shape  at  unchanged  prices. 
Prunes  are  least  shapely,  perhaps,  and  there 
is  complaint  of  resurrection  processes  on  hold- 
overs. Almonds  are  steady  and  walnuts  scarce 
and  firmly  held.  Hop  quotations  are  advanced, 
but  little  is  doing.  The  Eastern  market 
is  reported  strong.    Honey  is  in  small  supply  and 


has  gone  mostly  to  third  hands,  except  comb  honey, 
which  is  in  freer  supply.  Wool  is  still  waiting  for  the 
spring  clip. 

Prof.  Emory  E.  Smith  of  Palo  Alto  has  earned  the 
gratitute  of  patriotic  Californians  and  of  flower 
lovers  everywhere  by  the  completion  of  a  handsome 
volume  on  the  California  Poppy — the  beautiful  golden 
poppy  of  the  plains  and  hillsides,  which  has  been 
chosen  as  the  State  flower  of  California.  Prof. 
Smith  has  with  rare  devotion  and  patience  col- 
lected an  array  of  tributes  by  pen,  pencil 
and  brush  which  are  surprising  in  volume, 
variety  and  excellence.  No  one  could  have  imag- 
ined that  the  flower,  worthy  as  it  is,  could  have 
commanded  so  many  tokens  of  praise  and  apprecia- 
tion. Literally  hundreds  of  artists  and  writers  have 
enrolled  themselves  on  Prof.  Smith's  staff  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  and  the  engravers  and 
printers  have  set  their  works  forth  in  glorious  shape. 
The  whole  publication  is  a  credit  to  the  State  as  well 
as  to  those  who  made  it.  It  should  be  made  a  home 
treasure  as  widely  as  possible  in  California,  and 
should  be  chosen  by  those  who  desire  to  send  some- 
thing elegantly  expressive  of  California  to  distant 
friends. 

A  kind  of  reciprocity  which  seems  all  for  the  best 
is  in  the  exchange  of  beneficial  bugs.  This  is  now  in 
active  progress  between  San  Jose  and  South  Africa, 
the  operators  under  this  beneficent  treaty  being 
County  Commissioner  Ed  M.  Ehrhorn  and  Charles  P. 
Lounsbury,  entomologist  of  Cape  Colony.  From 
Cape  Colony  Mr.  Ehrhorn  has  received  the  chalcid 
fly,  which  destroys  several  of  the  fruit  grower's  ene- 
mies. They  have  been  liberated  in  the  orchards  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  have  bred  rapidly  and  done  ex- 
cellent work.  Last  November  Mr.  Ehrhorn  shipped 
to  Cape  Colony  15,000  ladybudgs  of  the  spe- 
cies known  as  hippodamia,  which  is  very  destruct- 
ive to  plant  lice.  Recently  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Lounsbury  telling  of  the  success- 
ful liberation  of  the  ladybugs  in  the  orchards  of  Cape 
Colony  and  the  good  work  they  were  doing.  A  San 
Jose  writer  well  says:  "Although  16,000  miles  of 
land  and  water  intervene  between  the  two  countries, 
the  similar  climatic  conditions  and  products  make 
this  exchange  of  courtesies  beneficial  to  both." 

We  received  the  other  day  a  very  fine  sample  of 
the  output  of  ripe  pickled  olives  from  the  Maywood 
Colony  in  Tehama  county.  It  was  as  handsome  and 
delicious  as  any  we  have  ever  seen,  the  fruit  being 
firm  and  crisp,  black  and  glossy,  and  delicious  as  a 
bland,  sound  flavor  could  make  them.  If  such  olives 
can  be  held  in  their  present  condition,  nothing  would 
be  left  to  be  desired  in  a  ripe  pickled  olive,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  demand  they  would 
meet.  For  our  own  taste,  we  would  prefer  a  trifle 
more  acidity  and  salt,  but  those  are  qualities  very 
easily  secured.  We  hope  the  Corning  people  will  be 
able  to  show  the  State  how  to  produce  such  fruit  by 
the  trainload  and  to  ensure  adequate  keeping  quali- 
ties. 

After  next  Wednesday  no  bees  can  come  into  Tu- 
lare county  without  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the 
county  bee  inspector.  Thus  the  supervisors  have 
decreed  by  the  adoption  of  an  ordinance  which  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  ship  into  the  county 
any  bees  (excepting  the  queen  bee,  transported  or 
sent  through  the  United  States  mails)  without  first 
notifying  the  county  inspector  of  apiaries  or  his 
deputies  of  the  arrival  of  said  bees  and  obtain- 
ing a  written  certificate  from  the  inspector  or 
his  deputy  that  the  bees  are  free  from  "foul 
brood "  or  any  other  brood  which  is  infectious 
in  its  nature  and  injurious  to  bees,  their  eggs  or 
larvae.  Any  person  violating  these  provisions  is  lia- 
ble to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months  or  by 
both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

There  is  still  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  Raisin 
Association.  The  committee  of  fifteen  is  arriving  at 
promising  propositions,  and  a  general  meeting  will 
soon  be  held  to  consider  them.  Meanwhile  the  Prune 
Association  is  apparently  closing  up.  Within  a  few 
days  it  will  distribute  $300,000  to  the  members  in  div- 
idends. There  is  still  much  money  to  be  distributed, 
but  this  may  not  be  paid  for  some  days,  as  recent 
large  sales  were  on  sixty  days'  time. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Vine  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  method  of  lay- 
ing out  a  vineyard  on  hillside  land  ?  What  is  the 
best  method  of  planting  grape  cuttings?  Is  it  ad- 
visable to  fumigate  the  cuttings  before  planting 
them,  if  they  are  taken  from  a  vineyard  in  another 
section  of  the  county  and  shipped  on  the  cars?  If 
so,  how  is  this  best  accomplished  ?  Will  sulphur 
fumes  affect  the  purpose  ?  or  will  it  injure  the  vine  ? 
How  late  in  the  season  can  the  work  of  planting 
grape  cuttings  be  done  ? — New  Subscriber,  Guerne- 
ville. 

These  questions  involve  much  elementary  informa- 
tion that  the  enquirer  should  seek  in  our  book  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  and  for 
which  space  cannot  be  spared  here.  However,  we 
undertake  brief  answers  just  to  provoke  readers  to 
take  up  the  discussion  if  they  think  we  do  not  bit 
upon  the  very  best  under  each  question.  The  best 
way  to  lay  out  on  hillsides  is  the  same  as  on  level 
land,  that  is  in  squares.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
conclusion  from  the  widest  prevailing  practice.  The 
propositions  for  planting  closely  in  wide-apart  rows 
and  the  terracing  methods  have  never  been  widely 
adopted.  The  land  is  easier  to  handle  and  to  keep 
evenly  cultivated  by  planting  in  squares  or  triangles 
and  not  in  rows  or  terraces.  The  very  best  way  to 
plant  a  vine  cutting  is  in  a  hole  dug  with  a  spade  or 
shovel,  the  earth  well  tramped  around  the  base  of 
the  cutting  and  left  loose  above.  In  light,  deep  val- 
ley loams,  however,  the  planting  bar  certainly  does 
good  work.  Disinfection  of  cuttings  is  most  easily 
accomplished  by  putting  them  in  a  tight  box  or  tank, 
placing  a  saucer  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  near  the  top 
and  covering  as  tightly  as  convenient  with  a  canvas. 
The  vaporization  of  the  liquid  will  be  the  death  of  all 
vermin.  Sulphur  fumes  are  too  dangerous  to  vege- 
tation to  be  used.  The  time  of  planting  vines  de- 
pends upon  the  locality  and  the  soil.  The  nearer  the 
coast  and  the  more  retentive  the  soil  the  later  the 
planting.  The  soil  must  be  in  good  condition  and  not 
cold  and  water  soaked. 

Summer-Fallow  or  Summer  Crop  ? 

To  the  Editor: — Of  great  importance  to  stockmen 
or  ranchers  in  arid  or  semi-arid  localities  would  be 
some  grass  or  other  plant  which  would  make  a 
strong  growth  in  summer-fallow  and  which  could  be 
pastured  just  before  seeding  time  during  the  fall — 
the  excrement  of  the  stock  returning  to  the  soil  fully 
as  much  as  the  growth  had  taken  from  it.  It  would 
strengthen  stock  in  the  fall  and  help  fortify  them  for 
the  hardships  of  winter.  I  think  experiments  along 
that  line  might  well  be  encouraged.  In  this  locality, 
Mariposa  county,  Egyptian  corn  is  generally  planted, 
if  anything,  on  summer-fallow,  but  it  is  not  very  sat- 
isfactory, for  the  reason  that  the  stalks  are  not  eaten 
and  are  quite  a  nuisance  on  the  ground.  There 
ought  to  be  something  which  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose better. — Farmer,  Ben  Hur. 

The  difficulty  with  getting  a  growth  on  summer- 
fallow  would  be  to  secure  moisture  enough.  Egyp- 
tian corn  and  other  sorghums  grow  with  less  moisture 
and  in  higher  summer  heat  than  any  other  forage 
plants  that  we  know  of,  and  for  that  reason  are 
quite  largely  used.  We  know  of  nothing  that  could 
be  used  in  the  way  you  state  unless  irrigation  could 
be  employed,  and  then  cowpeas  or  other  tender 
legumes  of  that  nature  could  be  used,  but  in  most 
cases  in  California  if  one  uses  the  moisture  which  is 
retained  by  summer-fallow,  for  the  growth  of  the 
summer  crop,  he  defeats  his  own  chief  object  in  sum- 
mer-fallow which,  in  the  valleys  at  least,  is  to  store 
up  the  rainfall  of  two  seasons  for  one  grain  crop.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  the  land  to  grow  a  crop  to 
feed  off  or  to  plow  under  than  to  have  the  land  in 
bare  fallow,  but  unless  you  are  in  a  region  where 
there  is  always  moisture  to  spare  you  cannot  afford 
to  summer-crop  the  fallow. 

The  Masterful  Mongoose. 

To  the  Editor: — I  read  recently  of  a  mongoose 
being  ordered  killed,  or  at  least  denied  landing  alive. 
The  encyclopedia  gives  the  animal  every  good  quality 
and  no  bad  ones.  What  is  the  objection  to  their  in- 
troduction ? — Charles  Reeves,  Chico. 

Your  encyclopedia  is  out  of  date.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  mongoose  was  counted  a  natural 
blessing  and  was  carried  around  the  world  to  rid 
lands  of  rats.  It  did  this  ;  it  did  more.  We  have  no 
room  for  all  it  did,  but  we  can  give  a  few  things  from 
its  Jamaica  record  as  described  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer 
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in  the  Yearbook  for  1898  :  "Still  the  mongoose  in- 
creased and  its  omniverous  habits  became  more  and 
more  apparent  as  the  rats  diminished.  It  destroyed 
young  pigs,  kids,  lambs,  kittens,  puppies,  poultry, 
game,  birds  which  nested  near  the  ground,  eggs, 
snakes,  ground  lizards,  frogs,  turtles'  eggs  and  land 
crabs.  It  was  also  known  to  eat  ripe  bananas,  pine- 
apples, young  corn,  avocado  pears,  sweet  potatoes, 
cocoanuts  and  other  fruits.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
second  decade  the  mongoose,  originally  considered 
very  beneficial,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
pest  ever  introduced  into  the  island."  The  mongoose 
cannot  come  into  the  United  States.  Mr.  Craw  has 
guarded  California  for  years  ;  now  the  whole  customs 
force  of  the  country  is  onto  the  beast. 

Licorice  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  the  growing  of  licorice  root 
been  attempted  in  this  State,  and,  if  so,  with  what 
results  ? — Enquirer,  San  Diego  county. 

Licorice  was  introduced  into  California  a  good 
many  years  ago  and  has  been  quite  widely  experi- 
mented with.  It  has  long  roots,  which  run  by  the 
yard  into  deep,  light  soil,  and  it  specially  delights  in 
bottom  land  where  there  is  abundance  of  decomposed 
vegetation  and  moisture.  On  ordinary  uplands  it  is 
out  of  the  question,  because  of  the  expense  of  getting 
out  the  roots,  which  constitute  the  saleable  crop. 
Even  on  deep  bottom  land  near  the  Sacramento 
river,  although  all  conditions  were  favorable  for 
growth  and  the  crop  large,  it  was  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  harvesting  the  roots.  The 
consumption  on  this  coast  is  small  and  the  only  chance 
for  profit  is  in  supplying  the  Eastern  demand  in  com- 
petition with  the  imported  licorice.  Freight  rates 
are  too  high  to  admit  of  a  profit  on  the  shipment  of 
the  roots,  which  are  very  bulky.  It  is  possible,  by 
establishing  extract  factories  here,  so  that  only  the 
concentrated  extract  had  to  be  shipped,  some  profit 
could  be  made  on  the  crop;  but  this  requires  an 
amount  of  investment  and  experimentation  which  no 
one  yet  has  had  courage  enough  to  undertake.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  experiment  with  licorice  while  the 
conditions  for  its  profitable  growth  are  not  demon- 
strated, because  it  is  a  weed  of  the  most  serious 
nature  and  extremely  difficult  of  eradication. 

Brome,  Spelt  and  Rape. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  value  of  Bromus  in- 
ermis,  spelt  and  Victoria  rape  ?  Is  either  likely  to 
become  a  pest  like  Bermuda  or  Johnson  grass  ? — 
Farmer,  Armona. 

Bromus  inermis,  or  Hungarian  brome  grass,  is  a 
good  plant  for  moderately  dry  places,  and  it  will  in 
such  conditions  maintain  its  life  during  the  summer 
time,  but  on  dry  plains  or  hillsides  it  will  not  do  so. 
It  will  grow  well  on  alfalfa  lands,  but  alfalfa  is  vastly 
better  for  summer  growth,  though  Brome  grass  will 
grow  well  when  alfalfa  is  idle.  Spelt  is  a  very  hardy 
kind  of  wheat  which  is  grown  in  the  north  of  Europe 
where  ordinary  wheat  is  frozen  out.  It  has  been 
tried  to  some  extent  in  California,  but  there  seems 
no  particular  reason  to  grow  it  where  the  better 
wheats  will  succeed.  Victoria  rape  is  one  of  the 
cabbage  family,  which  would  probably  produce  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  winter  feed  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  when  alfalfa  is  dormant.  In  this  way  it  may 
prove  useful.  None  of  these  plants  have  running 
roots,  and  will  not  prove  pests  like  the  Johnson  or 
Bermuda  grasses.  The  rape,  if  allowed  to  go  to 
seed,  would  become  a  weed  like  the  wild  turnip  or 
mustard,  which  is  abundant  already  in  California,  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  worse  than  either  of  these. 

Heavy  Straw  and  Light  Grain. 

To  the  Editor: — In  Yolo  and  Fresno  counties 
wheat  grows  to  the  average  height  of  about  3£  feet, 
having  large,  well-filled  heads,  while  here  in  Sacra- 
mento counjty,  particularly  on  summer-fallow,  wheat 
grows  to  the  height  of  7  feet,  having  small  heads.  In 
other  words,  we  raise  three  times  the  straw  for  the 
same  amount  of  grain.  How  may  this  be  accounted 
for  ? — Reader,  Sacramento  county. 

With  reference  to  the  tall  growth  of  wheat  and 
small  heads  of  which  you  speak,  we  can  only  guess 
that  the  abundant  moisture  present  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  gives  you  a  tall  growth  and  heavy 
straw,  while  the  lack  of  moisture  later  in  the  season 
on  shallow  land  over  hardpan  checks  the  growth  and 
interferes  with  the  filling  of  the  grain.  It  would  re- 
quire some  careful  experimentation  to  determine 


whether  this  is  the  right  theory  or  not.  So  long  as 
one  gets  a  good  growth  of  straw  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  soil  was  rich  enough  and  subsequent  fail- 
ure is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  lack  of  moisture  than 
to  any  other  cause.  

Another  Summer-Fallow  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  it  do  to  broadcast  cowpeas 
or  Soy  beans  or  summer-fallow  about  March  15th  ? 
If  so,  with  a  view  of  building  up  the  soil,  is  it  better 
to  pasture  off  the  crop  in  the  fall  or  work  it  into  the 
soil?  Could  watermelons  be  used  in  this  way?  — 
New  Comer,  Sacramento  county. 

What  has  already  been  said  about  the  danger  of 
growing  anything  on  California  summer-fallow  has 
also  an  application  to  this  proposition.  As  summer- 
fallow  fails  of  its  purpose  here  if  allowed  to  grow 
weeds,  so  it  would  fail  with  a  sown  crop  unless  irriga- 
tion water  could  be  used. 

Cowpeas  and  Soy  beans  are  both  subject  to  injury 
by  frost,  though  the  latter  is  a  little  more  hardy  than 
the  former.  It  is  not  safe  to  plant  either  of  them 
until  danger  of  frost  is  over — say  about  the  time 
when  you  would  plant  corn  or  squashes.  Whether 
you  will  get  satisfactory  growth  during  the  dry  sea- 
son with  these  plants  depends  upon  how  much  moist- 
ure will  be  available.  On  shallow  upland  soils  there 
will  probably  be  unsatisfactory  growth,  while  on  deep 
bottom  lands,  holding  moisture  well,  very  fine  results 
will  be  secured.  The  best  growth  of  cowpeas  we 
have  ever  seen  was  on  bottom  land  near  Gait,  Sac- 
ramento county.  Wherever  you  get  a  good  growth, 
it  will  certainly  be  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil 
either  to  pasture  off  the  crop  in  summer  or  to  plow 
it  under.  Probably  pasturage  would  yield  more  fer- 
tilizing material  to  the  soil.  Watermelon  is  entirely 
different  from  these  plants  because  it  is  not  a 
leguminous  plant  and  is  not  able  to  take  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  leaf  growth  of  water- 
melon is  also  so  much  less  that  it  would  be  decidedly 
inferior  for  plowing  in  fertilizing  purposes,  though 
feeding  off  the  melons  would  contribute  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  to  a  certain  extent. 

Citrus  Trifoliata. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  Citrus  trifoliata  of  the  citrus 
or  deciduous  family  ?  The  tree  does  not  shed  its 
leaves  in  the  fall  here  as  it  does  in  Japan  and  in 
Washington,  D.  C. — Reader,  Pasadena. 

The  Citrus  trifoliata  is  a  deciduous  member  of  the 
citrus  family.  Its  deciduousness,  or  loss  of  leaves 
during  the  winter,  however,  is  conditioned  upon  the 
temperatures  which  prevail.  In  the  thermal  belts 
the  temperature  may  not  be  low  enough  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  fall,  but,  according  to  our  observation, 
where  the  mercury  drops  to  25°  during  the  winter 
the  branches  will  be  bare.  If  it  does  not  get  quite 
as  cold  as  that,  part  of  the  leaves  will  drop;  the 
character  of  the  growth  depends  upon  the  local  cli- 
mate. ^ 

Those  Covered  Orchards  in  Arizona. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  much  surprised  that  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  should  use,  as  it  did  on  page 
114  of  the  issue  of  February  8,  such  a  "yellow" 
newspaper  article  as  that  "  story  "  about  the  roofing 
of  more  than  1000  acres  of  orange,  lemon  and  pomelo 
trees.  The  story  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  of  the 
many  newspaper  correspondents  who  winter  here 
and  must  write  something.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
small  foundation  for  the  squib,  but  the  superstructure 
is  decidedly  too  large. — Subscriber,  Phoenix. 

We  are  very  sorry.  But  if  you  only  knew  how 
tiresome  it  becomes  sometimes  to  edit  a  newspaper 
which  cannot  tell  a  lie,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  boys 
are  laying  on  the  ochre  as  thick  as  they  like,  you 
would  not  blame  us  for  one  lapse,  because,  after  all, 
it  really  did  have  a  small  foundation,  as  you  admit. 
But  we  acknowledge  the  error.  We  are  no  longer 
in  the  same  class  with  the  immortal  George  ;  he  never 
got  the  building  too  large  for  the  foundation. 

Calf  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  make  a  beginning  in 
the  stock  raising  business  by  starting  with  a  lot  of 
calves.  In  this  neighborhood  I  cannot  buy  calves 
that  are  old  enough  to  do  without  feeding,  but  can 
buy  young  calves  a  week  or  two  old.  Is  there  any 
food  I  can  use  in  feeding  calves  of  this  age  that  will 
take  the  place  of  milk  ?— F.  L.  Hunt,  Freeport. 

We  understand  that  you  wish  to  get  along  wholly 
without  milk  either  full  or  skimmed.  There  are  pat- 
ented foods  which  claim  to  do  that,  but  we  have  bad 


no  experience  with  them  nor  do  we  have  much  notio.. 
that  they  are  practicable  as  a  whole  diet.  If  you 
can  get  good  skim  milk  you  can  proceed  as  described 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  27,  August  10 
and  September  7,  1901.  If  you  have  to  bogus  the 
calf  all  through  you  will  get  a  poor  calf  at  a  high 
price. 

Largest  Onion  Crop. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  we  what 
is  the  largest  amount  of  onions  that  you  know  of 
grown  to  the  acre  in  this  State  ?— Subscriber,  San 
Francisco. 

The  largest  crop  on  record  is  that  grown  some 
years  ago  in  Arroyo  Grande  valley,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  which  weighed  66,005  pounds  on  an  acre,  and 
won  a  prize  of  $250  offered  for  competition  through 
the  United  States  by  an  Eastern  seed  firm. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  17,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdih,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm  weather  and  frequent  heavy  rains  during  the 
week  have  been  very  beneficial  to  all  crops,  causing  rapid 
growth  of  grain  and  grass.  In  the  vicinity  of  Vacaville 
the  rainfall  amounted  to  over  3  inches  for  the  week. 
Farm  and  orchard  work  have  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended, but  no  damage  has  been  done  by  high  water. 
Grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  prospects  are  good  for 
heavy  crops.  Green  feed  has  never  been  more  plentiful. 
Stock  are  in  prime  condition.  Vineyards  and  orchards 
continue  thrifty.  The  acreage  of  deciduous  fruits  and 
grapes  is  being  considerably  increased  in  some  sections. 
Almond  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week  and 
crops  have  made  rapid  growth.  Rain  has  fallen  in  all 
sections,  greatly  benefiting  grain  and  pasturage.  The 
central  and  northern  counties  received  heavy  rainfall, 
retarding  farm  and  orchard  work  in  some  places,  but 
causing  no  damage.  In  the  southern  counties  the  pre- 
cipitation was  much  lighter,  but  of  great  benefit  to  crops 
and  feed.  Grain  prospects  are  very  good,  especially  in 
the  northern  districts,  and  pasturage  is  plentiful.  De- 
ciduous fruit  trees  are  in  excellent  condition  and  give 
indications  of  abundant  crops.  Almond  trees  are  in 
bloom,  and  prune  and  peach  buds  are  swelling.  The 
high  southwest  wind  on  Friday  caused  no  material 
damage. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week.  Rain 
has  fallen  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  valley,  varying  from 
1  inch  in  the  northern  counties  to  light  showers  in  the 
south.  From  Fresno  county  northward  the  rainfall  has 
been  very  beneficial,  and  grain  and  feed  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Kern,  Kings  and  Tulare  counties  and  the  lower 
portion  of  Fresno  county  have  received  very  little  rain 
during  the  season,  and  crops  are  in  very  poor  condition; 
grain  is  reported  as  nearly  ruined  in  some  places,  and 
green  feed  is  very  scarce.  Grain  and  grass  have  made 
rapid  growth  in  the  northern  districts,  and  plowing  and 
seeding  continue.  Deciduous  fruit  prospects  are  reported 
excellent.    Pruning  is  nearly  completed. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Generally  clear,  cool  weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  fog  in  some  sections  and  light  sprinkles  of 
rain  along  the  coast.  The  fogs  have  been  beneficial  to 
barley  and  wheat,  and  fair  crops  are  probable  if  the 
usual  late  rains  occur.  Conditions  have  been  favorable 
for  walnuts  and  deciduous  fruits.  Irrigation  has  com- 
menced in  orange  and  lemon  groves,  as  the  soil  is  be- 
coming very  dry.  Late  sown  grain  in  San  Diego  county 
continues  in  good  condition  and  will  not  suffer  for  rain 
for  two  weeks.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  in 
some  sections.  ^ 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Except  in  some  eastern 
valleys,  grain  and  grass  are  suffering  badly  for  rain. 
Without  timely  and  abundant  rains  there  is  little  pros- 
pect for  grain  and  hay  crops.  Orange  shipments  are 
generally  active. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1902,  are  from-official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Winter  Spray  for  the  Peach  Worm. 

By  Paof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  and  Warren  T.  Clarke  of 
the  University  Experiment  Station. 

Introductory  Note. — The  observations  and  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  Warren  T.  Clarke,  who  is 
conducting  the  field  work  of  the  peach  worm  investi- 
gation that  this  station  has  undertaken  in  Placer 
county  this  season,  bring  out  very  convincingly  that 
the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the  most  effective  work 
against  this  insect  can  be  done.  Probably  not  over 
10%  of  the  peach  trees  in  this  State  are  properly 
sprayed  for  the  peach  worm.  The  loss  it  occasions 
in  the  principal  peach  sections  can  not  be  far  from 
25%  of  the  entire  crop.  With  proper  spraying,  as 
indicated  in  this  bulletin,  it  could  probably  in  most 
cases  be  reduced  to  below  5%.  This  matter  should, 
therefore,  receive  the  immediate  and  careful  atten- 
tion of  every  peach  grower. — C.  W.  Woodworth. 

Winter  Quarters.— The  peach  worm  passes  the 
winter  in  a  minute  burrow  which  it  has  cut  out  be- 
neath the  bark  in  the  crotches  of  the  tree.  The  posi- 
tion generally  chosen  is  in  the  crotch  formed  by  the 
new  wood  with  the  wood  of  the  previous  year,  though 
older  crotches  are  occasionally  used.  The  position 
of  these  burrows  is  generally  indicated  by  a  small 
silken  tube  covered  with  excrement,  usually  of  a 
brownish  color.  These  are  exceedingly  minute  and 
will  usually  escape  observation.  The  burrows  are  cut 
out  well  beneath  the  bark,  which  is  here  quite  thin, 
and  extend  into  the  cambium  layer.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  they  will  be  found  to  be  just  beneath  a  thin 
layer  of  the  greener  cells  below  the  brown  bark,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  burrow  is  in  the  yellowish 
portion  of  the  cambium.  The  burrow  is  generally 
about  three  times  as  large  as  the  worm  occupying  it 
and  is  lined  with  silk.  The  silken  tube  covered  with 
excrement,  referred  to  above,  which  projects  from 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  is  an  extension  of  this  lin- 
ing. The  worm  occupying  the  chamber  commonly 
lies  at  the  deep  end  of  the  burrow  with  its  head  to- 
ward this  external  tube,  though  it  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  position.  The  exact  fall  history  of  the 
worm  is  not  yet  known,  and  therefore  the  age  of  the 
worm  as  found  in  the  winter  can  not  be  definitely 
given.  We  do  know,  however,  that  there  is  some 
variation  in  the  size,  and  the  specimens  show  two 
stages  of  growth,  judging  by  the  sizes  of  the  heads. 
The  silken  lining  of  the  burrows  is  made  after  feeding 
ceases  in  the  fall,  and,  therefore,  the  increase  in  size 
and  the  moulting  of  those  that  attain  the  second 
stages  indicate  a  certain  amount  of  feeding  before 
going  into  winter  quarters.  The  silk-lined  chamber 
remains  unbroken  under  winter  conditions,  which 
shows  that  during  this  time  the  worm  does  not 
feed. 

Spring  Awakening. — With  the  increase  of  temper- 
ature in  the  spring  the  worm  becomes  active  in  its 
burrow  and  after  some  time  escapes  to  the  surface 
of  the  bark.  The  habits  during  this  awakening  have 
been  studied  in  experiments  in  which  spring  condi- 
tions have  been  artificially  maintained.  The  attack 
upon  the  walls  of  the  burrow  does  not  begin  until 
the  lapse  of  a  number  of  days,  the  length  of  time 
being  dependent  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the 
worms  are  held.  In  no  case  could  feeding  be  induced 
under  three  days,  though  activity  immediately  fol- 
lows warming.  The  worm  first  bites  away  the  cover- 
ing portion  of  the  silk  lining  and  attacks  the  bark 
above  the  burrow.  The  material  removed  is  not 
merely  enough  to  release  the  worm  from  the  burrow, 
but  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  chamber  is  exca- 
vated. When  in  these  experiments  the  worm  was 
once  on  the  surface  it  never  re-entered  the  bark,  and 
the  inference  is  that  it  then  probably  seeks  its  food 
elsewhere. 

Summer  Activities. — Briefly,  the  history  of  the 
summer  activities  is  as  follows:  The  young  worm 
leaves  its  winter  house  and  attacks  the  new  shoots, 
boring  into  them  either  at  the  tip  or  at  the  side.  In 
this  form  it  is  known  as  the  "  bud  worm  "  or  "  twig 
borer."  Eating  this  succulent  new  growth,  it  attains 
its  full  development  in  a  short  time,  seeks  some 
cranny,  passes  into  the  chrysalis  form  and  appears 
later  as  the  moth.  During  the  summer  there  are  a 
number  of  generations,  this  number  probably  varying 
with  the  locality.  The  greatest  injury  by  the  peach 
worm  in  the  orchard  is  that  done  by  these  later  sum- 
mer generations,  the  worm  burrowing  deep  into  the 
fruit  and  producing  the  results  so  well  known  to  all 
growers. 

Remedies. — Our  limited  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  habits  of  the  summer  generations  of  the  peach 
worm  make  any  suggestion  in  regard  to  remedies  to 
be  applied  in  the  summer  out  of  the  question  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  hoped  that  practical  summer 
remedies  may  be  brought  out  as  we  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  worm,  because  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  worm  during  this  time  makes  considerable  lia- 
bility to  loss,  especially  in  late  peaches,  in  spite  of 
the  spring  treatment.  The  various  suggestions  that 
have  come  to  us  in  regard  to  sprays  and  band  and 
light  traps  will  be  fully  tested  during  the  coming  sea- 
son and  suggestions  will  be  gladly  received. 

Useless  Remedies. — In  the  process  of  pruning 


some  worms  are  removed;  but  it  can  not  be  depended 
on  as  a  remedy,  since  a  majority  of  the  worms  re- 
main in  the  tree  after  the  pruning  is  done.  The  ob- 
servations made  this  season  indicate  that  the  early 
or  winter  spraying  have  been  equally  useless  as  a 
remedy  for  this  insect.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  worm  is  fully  protected  in  his  winter  home 
from  any  spray  that  may  be  directed  against  him. 
His  silk-lined  burrow  is  not  to  be  penetrated  by  any 
material  that  can  be  practically  applied  as  a  spray. 
Spraying  and  submerging  the  twigs  in  which  the 
burrows  occurred  in  spray  material  such  as  is  used 
against  scale  insects,  show  how  almost  impossible 
it  is  to  penetrate  to  the  worm  in  its  winter  posi- 
tion. 

Spring  Treatment  Is  Effective. — According  to 
the  reports  relative  to  last  year's  crop  which  we 
have  been  able  to  gather,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  orchard  that  has  been  properly 
sprayed  and  the  improperly  or  unsprayed  orchard, 
and  in  certain  cases  this  difference  can  be  seen  this 
winter,  the  worms  in  the  bark  being  strikingly  differ- 
ent in  numbers.  This  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  or- 
chards that  are  immediately  adjacent,  showing  that, 
while  the  moths  do  spread  freely,  this  does  not  over- 
come the  relative  immunity  obtained  by  spraying.  In 
properly  sprayed  orchards  adjoining  unsprayed  or- 
chards the  rows  next  to  the  unsprayed  trees  show 
infestation;  but  this  decreases  as  the  distance  from 
them  increases,  the  difference  being  quite  marked  in 
from  two  to  five  rows.  A  similar  difference,  quite  as 
much  in  amount,  is  noticed  in  contrasting  winter  and 
spring-sprayed  trees.  The  percentage  of  loss  in  the 
spring-sprayed  orchards  has  been  reported  as  low  as 
from  2%  to  5%,  while  in  adjacent  winter-sprayed  or 
unsprayed  orchards  it  commonly  runs  from  25%  to 
30%.  These  results  will  accord  with  the  well  known 
spring  habit  of  the  worm  of  tearing  away  the  silk 
covering  of  its  burrow.  The  activity  of  the  worm  is 
without  doubt  coincident  with  the  activity  of  the  tree 
— that  is,  the  same  conditions  of  weather  that  will 
cause  the  tree  buds  to  swell  and  grow  will  also  make 
the  worm  become  active  and  vulnerable. 

The  Spray  to  Use. — The  results  obtained  in  this 
inquiry  indicates  that  the  best  spray  to  use  is  the 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur.  This  material  has  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  actual  practice  in  previous 
years.  It  is  a  cheap  mixture.  In  laboratory  experi- 
ments it  compares  favorably  with  all  the  other  reme- 
dies tried.  It  is  one  of  the  quickest  to  kill  that  we 
have  used,  and  its  penetrating  power  is  good.  It  is 
as  valuable  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  control 
of  curl  leaf;  it  is  likewise  the  most  available  remedy 
for  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  if  this  be 
present.  Finally,  its  general  good  effect  on  the  tree, 
resulting  in  a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  bark,  is 
well  known.  The  good  qualities  of  this  material  more 
than  counterbalances  the  unpleasant  features  at- 
tendant upon  its  making  and  application. 

How  Made. — The  generally  accepted  formula  and 
directions  for  making  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  are 
as  follows  : 

Ingredients. 

Lime  (unslaked),  pounds  40 

Sulphur,  pounds  20 

Salt,  pounds  15 

Water,  gallons  60 

Take  ten  pounds  of  lime  and  twenty  pounds  of  sul- 
phur and  boil  in  ten  gallons  of  water  from  1*  to  2 
hours,  or  until  the  sulphur  is  completely  dissolved. 
This  will  be  shown  by  the  liquid  assuming  a  clear  am- 
ber color.  Slack  the  balance  of  the  lime  and  to  it 
add  the  salt.  When  this  is  all  dissolved  add  to  the 
lime  and  sulphur  solution.  Boil  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  minutes  more.  Finally  add  enough  hot  water  to 
make  the  full  sixty  gallons  and  apply  to  the  tree  hot. 
The  efficiency  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  mixture 
depends  upon  the  union  of  the  lime  and  sulphur,  and 
this  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  thorough  boiling. 
A  simple  mixture  of  three  materials  is  useless,  as 
such  a  mixture  has  neither  penetrating  nor  killing 
power. 

How  and  When  Applied. — A  mistake  commonly 
made  is  to  neglect  in  spraying  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  tree.  It  is  most  important  that  the  new 
wood  should  be  sprayed.  No  part  of  the  tree  should 
be  neglected,  and  least  of  all  the  part  where  the  new 
growth  is  found.  As  has  been  previously  noted,  the 
worm  generally  chooses  the  new  wood  crotches  for 
its  hibernating  cell,  and  a  neglect  to  apply  this  spray 
here  means  the  escape  of  the  worm.  The  spray  should 
cover  the  whole  tree.  The  evidence  at  hand  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  would  be  useless  to  apply  a  spray  be- 
fore the  buds  show  signs  of  swelling.  That  spraying 
should  be  done  after  this  swelling  is  evident,  but  it 
should  not  be  delayed  until  too  late,  because  of  possi- 
ble injury  to  the  blossoms. 


The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  states  the  number  of 
springs  of  mineral  water  on  the  list  as  utilized  dur- 
ing 1900  is  larger  than  for  any  previous  year,  the 
net  increase  over  1899  being  twenty.  Thirty-seven 
springs  have  been  added  and  nineteen  dropped,  mak- 
ing a  total  number  for  1900,  561  as  against  541  for 
1899.  The  number  of  springs  actually  reporting 
sales  is  491,  more  by  twelve  than  the  number  for 
1899.  The  amount  of  waters  sold  in  1900  exceeds 
the  record  for  1899  by  about  8,000,000  gallons. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Resistant  Vines. 

By  William  Pfeffer  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Cupertino. 

To  prepare  a  paper  on  "  Resistant  Vines  "  has  un- 
doubtedly been  assigned  to  me  because  of  the  many 
big  blunders  I  have  made  along  the  viticultural  line; 
and  as  such,  I  suppose,  I  am  expected  to  be  ludicrous 
for  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  Were  the  topic 
of  resistant  vines  not  becoming  from  year  to  year  of 
a  more  serious  nature,  I  would  have  respectfully  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  writing  of  essays  is  not  to  my  liking,  and  I  much 
prefer  to  do  some  handiwork  in  the  vineyard. 

The  Old  Resistants. — Nearly  seventeen  years  ago 
when  I  planted  a  considerable  addition  to  my  vine- 
yard with  resistant  stocks,  I  felt  happy  in  forestalling 
any  mischievous  work  the  phylloxera  might  do  some 
day  when  appearing  in  this  district.  The  vines  I 
planted  were  of  the  Riparia  family,  seedlings,  grown 
in  this  county.  They  were  allowed  to  grow  ungrafted 
for  three  years.  In  the  third  summer,  I  remember, 
I  feared  I  would  lose  a  good  many  of  them  by  sun- 
burning  during  a  hot  spell  of  weather  rather  early  in 
the  season,  and  by  which  the  loss  of  leaves  was  con- 
siderable, besides  the  drying  up  of  the  immature 
wood  exposed  to  the  sun.  Soon  after  they  were 
grafted  I  learned  to  my  sorrow  that  not  all  vinifera 
varieties  would  bear  satisfactory  crops  of  grapes  on 
these  stocks,  and  many  were  the  vines  we  had  to 
graft  the  second  time.  The  vines  made  from  grapes 
grown  on  these  Riparia  stocks  were  unusually  heavy, 
containing  as  much  alcohol,  color  and  tannin  as  there 
should  be  in  a  table  wine  of  medium  strength. 

By  this  time  I  also  tried  a  vigorous  growing  va- 
riety of  the  Rupestris  family;  but  since  the  vines 
after  grafting  proved  to  be  such  very  shy  bearers,  I 
never  made  wine  of  grapes  grown  on  Rupestris  stocks. 

The  Lenoir  was  recommended  as  a  stock  much 
better  suited  for  our  semi-arid  climate,  and  soon  I 
planted  some  of  these.  Cuttings  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, would  not  grow  so  readily  and  for  a  long  time 
they  were  neglected. 

Munson's  Hybrids. — The  stocks  tried  so  far  were 
far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  I  looked  out  for 
better  sorts.  Now  I  learned  of  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson 
of  Denison,  Texas,  propagating  and  dealing  in  re- 
sistant vines,  and  soon  after  I  tried  the  Solonis  and 
Champini  as  graft  stocks,  as  well  as  several  of  his 
hybrids  for  direct  bearing. 

The  Solonis  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  than 
those  just  named;  it  was  so  easy  to  root,  grafted  well 
and  bore  satisfactory  crops. 

The  Champinis,  of  which  I  have  three  varieties, 
differ  merely  in  botanical  markings;  the  character  of 
all  is  the  same.  They  differ  from  the  Riparia,  Ru- 
pestris and  Solonis  in  not  rooting  readily  in  cold  soil, 
but  present  no  difficulty  in  warm  and  moist  soil;  they 
strike  only  one  or  two  roots  straight  downward,  pen- 
etrating the  hardest  soils  or  clays.  They  draw  their 
nourishment  from  deep  layers  of  soils,  into  which  the 
roots  of  Riparia,  Rupestris  or  Solonis  are  unable  to 
reach.  The  Champinis  are  sun-loving  plants,  equalled 
in  this  respect  by  very  few.  They  are  vigorous 
growers  in  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not  wet,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  warmest  soils  and  hottest  locations 
where  grapes  can  grow.  They  do  not  cease  to  grow 
in  midsummer  when  moisture  is  sinking  to  a  low  level, 
but  grow  right  along  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  warm. 
They  bear  satisfactory  crops  when  grafted  and  seem 
to  be  endowed  by  nature  with  great  endurance  to 
withstand  any  hardships. 

Up  to  this  time  I  have  been  fairly  successful  in  fore- 
stalling the  phylloxera  by  simply  grafting  our  fa- 
vorite vinifera  varieties  upon  Riparia  and  Solonis 
stocks;  and  for  better  adaptation  to  our  rainless 
summer  climate,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  drouths 
resulting  from  scant  winter's  rainfall,  I  had,  besides 
the  Champini,  Post  Oak,  Candicans  and  Monticola 
hybrids,  the  Doaniana,  the  numerous  family  of  Bour- 
quiniana,  as  successful  stocks  to  choose  from.  Fate, 
however,  decreed  that  the  path  of  the  vineyardists 
shall  not  be  strewn  with  roses,  and  another  obstacle 
much  more  difficult  to  put  out  of  the  way  is  now  con- 
fronting us. 

Loss  of  Vines. — I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  most 
vineyardists  of  this  western  half  of  the  county  be- 
lieve the  three  years'  drouth  has  destroyed  our  vine- 
yards, but  there  are  others  who  firmly  believe  it  is 
the  California  vine  disease.  They  prefer,  however, 
not  to  say  anything  about  it,  as  it  is  considered  dan- 
gerous to  say  so  in  public  and,  as  a  Napa  man  has  it, 
"a  libel  to  the  fair  county  of  Santa  Clara." 

At  present  it  is  of  little  importance  to  us  to  know 
exactly  what  killed  our  vines,  what  we  want  to  know 
is:  How  to  replant  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

What  is  Needed. — We  cannot  take  stocks  in  wild 
speculations,  we  want  stocks  not  only  resistant  to 
phylloxera  and  drouths,  but  also  resisting  any  dis- 
ease which  might  menace  the  health  of  vines.  For 
this  reason  we  must  work  out  our  own  salvation  by 
taking  stocks  on  the  Darwinian  principle  and  select 
from  "the  survival  of  fittest"  for  replanting  our 
devastated  vineyards.  There  are,  I  believe,  some 
vineyards  planted  to  one  or  two  varieties  in  which 
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all  vines  are  destroyed  or  in  a  dying  condition,  yet 
there  are  others  in  which  healthy  vines  of  different 
varieties  can  be  found. 

Whether  or  not  this  disease  has  run  its  course  no 
one  can  tell,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  such 
vines  remaining  in  good  health  do  possess  a  fair  de- 
gree of  resistance  and  these  should  be  well  taken 
care  of. 

Probably  the  very  different  behavior  of  the  vines 
in  my  vineyard  may  be  interesting  at  this  time  and 
may  assist  you  in  forming  a  correct  conclusion  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  wholesale  dying  of  the  vines. 

How  the  Varieties  Behaved. — The  first  few 
vines  which  died  early  in  the  season  of  1899  without 
previous  warning  were  grafts  of  Cinsaut  growing 
upon  Riparia  roots.  Towards  fall  a  few  dozen  of 
Mataro  grafted  upon  Riparia  looked  very  sick,  it 
was  the  second  dry  year  and  not  unexpected.  Early 
in  the  season  of  1900  I  lost  a  graft  of  Doaniana 
grafted  unintentionally  upon  a  Riparia  stock  the 
year  before.  This  stock  made  a  very  big  growth 
and  to  see  it  dying  so  quick  was  puzzling  to  me. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  season  of  1900  sick-looking 
vines  could  be  seen  all  over  the  old  and  young  vine- 
yard which  were  grafted  upon  Riparia,  Solonis  and 
Rupestris  stocks. 

Five  different  varieties  of  Rupestris  were  planted 
in  spring  of  1897  and  grafted  with  Zinfandel  scions 
two  years  later.  They  bore  a  light  to  medium  crop 
of  grapes  in  1900,  and  the  wood  growth  was  light. 
In  spring  of  1901  all  were  slow  in  leafing  out;  three 
varieties  were  unable  to  make  any  growth  at  all  and 
died  soon;  the  other  two  varieties  brought  forth  a 
few  feeble  canes  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  top — all 
the  wood  above  is  dead. 

Of  four  vinifera — (Rupestris  hybrids  planted  in 
spring  of  1897)  two  varieties  bore  a  good  crop  of 
grapes  in  1900;  the  crop  of  the  other  two  was  un- 
satisfactory; all  died  during  the  season  of  1901. 

In  a  collection  of  nine  different  graft  stocks  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  Munson  early  in  the  season  of 
1897  all  proved  to  be  excellent  stocks  (except  one, 
which  was  a  straight  Rupestris),  admirably  adapted 
for  California  conditions;  not  all  of  them,  however, 
were  hardy  enough  to  resist  this  grape  top  disease 
and  I  discarded  six  varieties.  Those  found  satisfac- 
tory so  far  are  the  Valencia,  Rulrup  and  Doaniana. 

In  a  block  of  Mataro  grafted  upon  Solonis  planted 
six  years  ago- in  new  soil,  one  single  healthy  vine  was 
found  in  the  center  of  the  block  when  strolling  in 
company  with  Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce  of  Santa  Ana 
through  the  vineyard  in  the  second  week  of  October 
last.  This  Mataro  graft  had  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  the 
wood  ripe  to  the  tips  of  the  canes.  We  observed, 
however,  by  a  sucker  coming  out  from  the  stock  be- 
low the  surface  that  it  proved  to  be  a  Champini  stock 
and  not  a  Solonis. 

Zinfandel  and  Tanat  grafted  upon  Champini  are  so 
far  in  good  condition  and  had  a  good  crop  of  grapes 
this  past  season.  Sanvignon  Vert  grafted  upon  the 
same  stock  at  the  close  of  the  season  shed  many 
leaves  without  the  stem,  and  many  canes  on  the  top 
of  the  vines  had  the  wood  in  an  immature  condition. 
All  vines  were  loaded  heavily  with  extra  fine  fruit. 

Conclusions. — From  observation  and  experience 
in  general  I  am  forced  to  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusion: 

1.  All  vinifera  varieties,  probably  a  few  kinds 
excepted,  growing  on  their  own  roots  are  doomed. 
(The  so  called  Pfeffer's  Cabernet,  by  some  called 
Pfeffer's  Black  Burgundy,  land  still  by  others  called 
Robin  Noire,  is  on  its  own  roots  a  remarkably  hardy 
vine,  resisting  in  this  district  fairly  well  both  phyl- 
loxera and  this  grape  top  disease;  so  also  does  the 
Grenache;  probably  other  varieties  will  yet  show  up). 

2.  Vinifera  varieties  (with  probably  a  few  excep- 
tions) grafted  upon  Riparia,  Solonis  and  Rupestris 
stocks  are  nonresistant  and  succumb  quickly. 

3.  When  hardy  vines,  such  as  have  a  high  per- 
centage of  blood  from  the  Vitis  Canidicans,  known 
under  the  popular  name  "Texas  Mustang"  grape,  in 
their  make-up  are  grafted  upon  soft  stocks,  such  as 
Riparia,  Rupestris  and  Solonis,  and  the  graft  is  not 
allowed  to  form  roots,  the  whole  vine  will  die. 

4.  Soft  Vinifera  varieties,  like  Mataro,  grafted 
upon  hardy  stocks,  have  a  poor  show  to  live  long. 

5.  None  but  the  hardiest  varieties  of  the  vinifera 
class  of  grapes  grafted  upon  the  hardiest  stocks 
hold  out  a  prospect  of  success. 

Amongst  the  direct  producers  originated  by  Prof. 
Munson  and  on  trial  in  my  vineyard  now  for  eight  to 
nine  years,  I  find  all  varieties  of  the  Post  Oak- 
Herbemont  family  healthy  and  vigorous;  the  Neva  is 
a  regular  bearer  of  numerous  small  to  medium  sized 
compact  clusters  of  black  grapes. 

In  the  Post  Oak-Triumph  family  all  are  vigorous 
growers,  perfectly  resisting  phylloxera  and  drouth; 
they  bear  medium  to  large  clusters  of  black  grapes, 
yet  not  all  have  the  necessary  hardiness  to  withstand 
this  vine  disease.  The  big  Extra  is  a  wonderfully 
healthy  vine  productive  of  medium  sized  clusters  of 
black  grapes. 

To  Penetrate  Tough  Clays.— A  unique  vine,  hy- 
brid of  Elvira  Candicans,  and  named  by  Mr.  Munson 
Elvicand,  is  an  extremely  healthy  and  vigorous 
grower,  possessing  the  most  powerful  root  system, 
and  brings  forth  on  every  bearing  shoot  from  four  to 
five  clusters  of  black  grapes. 

■  I  have  tasted  grapes  of  Munson's  newer  creations 


which  in  flavor  excel  the  viniferas.  The  only  draw- 
back or  fault  with  them  is,  they  have  been  shy  bear- 
ers in  the  first  few  years  growing  in  California. 
Probably  this  may  be  due  to  the  prevailing  disease 
amongst  grape  vines,  which  has  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  all  vines  more  or  less. 

I  confidently  expect  in  the  near  future  the  appear- 
ance of  an  all-round  satisfactory  direct  producer,  a 
vine  which  will  relieve  vineyardists  of  grafting  one 
upon  another,  an  operation  which  is  at  best  a  poor 
makeshift. 

Cupertino. 


THE  FIELD. 


Advantages  of  Mixed  Farming. 

By  Mb.  G.  K.  Swingle  of  Davisville  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Woodland. 

In  certain  localities  in  the  State  the  practice  of 
devoting  enormous  areas  exclusively  to  one  product 
will  probably  be  kept  up  for  many  years,  but  in  this 
part  of  the  State  the  diversification  of  our  product  is 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  necessity.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  obvious. 

First,  continuous  cropping  of  any  one  product  ex- 
hausts the  soil  to  an  unprofitable  degree;  second, 
there  is  an  almost  unavoidable  waste  about  handling 
any  crop  almost  exclusively,  a  waste  which  diversi- 
fied farming  frequently  utilizes  profitably;  third,  by 
having  a  variety  of  interests  a  man  is  much  less  at 
the  mercy  of  the  market,  as  when  one  product  is  low- 
priced  during  the  season  it  is  very  likely  to  be 
helped  out  by  some  other  which  commands  a  good 
price.  Crop  failure,  too,  is  far  less  disastrous  to  one 
who  is  not  dependent  on  a  single  crop  than  to  one 
who  has  pinned  his  faith  to  one  thing  only,  hoping  to 
"strike  it  right."  In  this  connection  I  am  fre- 
quently reminded  of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  an 
observant  foreigner  who  had  unusual  opportunities 
for  noting  our  methods.  He  said:  "The  average 
California  farmer  puts  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  and 
then  once  in  a  while  some  one  puts  a  foot  in  the  bas- 
ket and  smashes  them  all."  On  diversified  farms  the 
destructive  foot  doesn't  have  as  good  a  chance. 

One  who  practices  diversified  farming  in  its  widest 
sense  should  have  some  knowledge  of  orchard  and 
vineyard  work,  as  well  as  the  production  of  stock, 
the  dairy  business,  and  the  usual  run  of  hay  and 
grain  business. 

Improving  the  Soil. — The  exhaustion  of  soil  is  not 
so  marked  here  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  is 
already  beginning  to  be  apparent.  By  substituting 
for  a  cereal  crop  one  of  the  clover  family  we  not  only 
make  a  draft  on  certain  fresh  soil  ingredients  not 
drawn  on  so  heavily  by  the  cereals,  but  we  return  to 
the  soil  the  most  valuable  of  the  different  elements 
of  plant  food.  That  is  nitrogen.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  bacteria  which  have  their  home  in  the 
little  nodules  found  on  the  roots  of  such  plants. 
Here,  by  some  mysterious  action  of  nature,  they 
draw  from  the  air  and  store  up  for  us  nitrogen, 
which  would  prove,  if  we  were  forced  to  buy  it,  the 
most  expensive  ingredient  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

An  example  of  this  in  the  action  of  bur  clover 
came  under  my  observation  recently.  A  field  which 
had  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years  was  pas- 
tured down  for  several  seasons  in  succession,  pro- 
ducing each  year  a  very  abundant  crop  of  bur 
clover.  It  was  then  plowed,  turning  under  the  green 
clover.  Last  season  that  field  produced  over  seven- 
teen sacks  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  while  adjoining  land 
not  so  treated  produced  a  poor  crop. 

The  enrichment  by  animal  manure  is  another  ad- 
vantage of  diversification  that  appeals  to  the  man 
who  does  not  want  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.  An 
old  Persian  saying  is  that  "  the  sheep  has  a  golden 
hoof  print,"  and  certainly  the  golden  hoof  works  in  to 
perfection  with  the  undivided  interest  of  the  farm. 
As  a  means  of  cleaning  fence  corners  and  extermi- 
nating weeds  they  are  unequaled,  besides  keeping  fat 
where  anything  else  would  get  poor.  Their  manure 
is  naturally  distributed  over  the  field,  and  the  same 
will,  of  course,  be  true  of  most  of  the  farm  stock,  but 
where  it  is  collected  as  from  a  barn  or  cattle  shed  it 
should  be  cared  for  as  well  as  possible— probably 
stored  under  cover  if  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  it  at 
once.  A  most  excellent  way  is  to  keep  a  barn  or 
any  place  where  manure  collects  sprinkled  with 
gypsum,  which  fixes  the  nitrogen  of  the  am- 
monia in  the  manure  and  prevents  its  escape.  If 
possible,  a  manure  cistern  where  the  liquid  as  well  as 
the  solid  manure  can  be  preserved  is,  of  course,  a 
long  step  in  advance.  It  is  such  practices  as  these 
which  have  enable  English  cattle  breeders  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  their  soil  after  centuries  of  cultiva- 
tion. Every  head  of  cattle,  every  hog,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  poultry  yard  does  its  share  toward  pro- 
viding the  sustenance  which  will,  in  time,  support 
others  of  its  kind. 

The  Hog. — The  abundant  support  given  the  cream- 
ery proposition  in  this  neighborhood  testifies  to  the 
willingness  of  many  to  put  out  more  than  one  prod- 
uct of  their  land  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  more  than 
mention  here  the  important  part  the  hog  plays  in 
the  creamery  industry,  as  he  utilizes  to  the  best 
advantage  that  important  by-product,  the  skim  milk. 
No  one  can  afford  to  waste  separator  milk  when 


pork  is  worth  the  present  price,  and,  as  Prof.  Henry 
has  shown  at  the  Wisconsin  station,  five  pounds  of 
skim  milk  are  equal  to  a  pound  of  grain  when  fed 
with  grain.  Another  instance  of  utilizing  waste  is 
found  in  the  orchard  industry,  where  in  almost  every 
case  there  is  some  fruit  which  cannot  be  marketed — 
either  windfalls  or  an  inferior  part  of  the  crop  that 
through  low  price  or  some  other  cause  cannot  be 
profitably  handled. 

After  harvesting  a  prune  crop  I  have  always  found 
that  hogs  made  good  gains  for  some  time  on  the 
refuse  fruit  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  save. 
The  combination  of  straw  and  alfalfa  is  beginning  to 
be  better  understood,  so  that  much  straw  is  now 
saved  by  mixing  with  alfalfa,  thereby  making  a  bet- 
ter balance  ration  than  alfalfa  alone  and  avoiding  a 
useless  waste  of  straw.  The  remark  is  often  made 
that  a  European  or  Northeastern  farmer  would  live 
on  what  a  California  farmer  would  waste,  and,  though 
an  exaggeration,  there  should  be  no  grounds  for 
thinking  it  true.  It  should  be  the  constant  aim  of 
every  farmer  to  utilize  or  avoid  all  waste.  In  this 
way,  by  making  each  industry  on  a  diversfied  farm 
supplement  the  other,  we  approach  nearer  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  our  great  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, in  which  the  economy  of  production  is  the  won- 
der and  consternation  of  foreign  competitors. 

Irrigation  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  possible  aid 
to  the  diversification  of  our  products,  but  even  with- 
out it  more  can  be  accomplished  than  many  attempt. 

Try  Something  Else. — The  excuse  usually  given 
is  that  the  land  will  not  produce  anything  but  wheat 
and  barley,  and  yet  nothing  else  has  ever  been  tried. 
Take,  for  example,  a  block  of  average  wheat  land. 
Let  the  farmer  figure  out  the  net  profit  from  grain 
alone.  Then  let  him  imagine  that  land  devoted  to 
such  a  variety  of  products  as  are  practicable.  Raise 
all  the  alfalfa  possible,  also  Kafir  and  Indian  corn, 
etc.  Sell  to  some  creamery,  if  possible,  the  milk 
from  as  many  cows  as  it  will  support.  Raise  as  many 
hogs  as  possible.  Keep  some  sheep.  Have  an  or- 
chard and  vineyard.  In  short,  let  him  figure  out  the 
income  of  as  many  lines  as  he  can  properly  manage, 
and  see  if  the  net  income  is  not  greater  than  from 
grain  alone. 

In  conclusion,  I  most  heartily  urge  each  farmer  to 
try  diversification  so  far  as  feasible  and  circum- 
stances will  permit.  Produce  crops  which  do  not  so 
rapidly  exhaust  the  soil  and  yet  can  be  so  handled  as 
to  bring  a  revenue  equal  to  those  which  make  a 
heavy  drain  upon  it.  Return  to  the  soil,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  fertility  that  each  and  any  crop  with- 
draws. Plan  the  relation  of  the  various  crops  to 
each  other  so  that  economy  of  production  as  well  as 
good  condition  of  the  crop  is  assured. 


To  Make  Cross  Belts  Run  Smoothly. 

What  are  usually  known  as  cross  belts  are  very 
common  in  driving  machinery,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  they  run  best  when  the  two  pulleys  which 
they  connect  are  somewhere  near  one  size.  But 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  cross  belt  on  pul- 
leys of  very  different  diameters.  This  may  be  done 
and  still  have  the  belt  run  smoothly.  If  the  belt  con- 
nects two  horizontal  shafts  on  the  same  level,  and  is 
given  the  ordinary  turn  or  twist,  it  will  naturally 
stand  in  a  vertical  position  at  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  two  shafts.  Now,  if  the  two  pulleys  are 
of  one  size,  this  midway  point  is  the  natural  crossing 
place  for  the  two  parts  of  the  belt  and  all  goes  well. 


But  if  one  pulley  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  then 
the  belt  must  cross  at  a  point  much  nearer  the  small 
pulley  than  the  larger  one,  and  with  the  ordinary 
twist  the  two  parts  of  the  belt  are  apt  to  quarrel,  so 
to  speak,  at  this  point.  To  remedy  this,  in  many 
cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  two  parts  of 
the  belt  an  extra  twist  as  they  pass  from  one  pulley 
to  the  other.  The  belt  then  will  stand  vertical  at 
two  points,  marking  the  thirds  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  shafts,  and  if  the  pulleys  are  of  such  sizes 
that  the  belt  crosses  at  or  near  one  of  these  points 
they  will  run  smoothly  again  and  with  very  little 
friction.  

Petroleum,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  deprived  of  its 
odor  by  adding  to  it  about  2%  of  chlorite  of  lime,  and 
stirring  thoroughly  for  a  long  time.  The  mass  is  then 
stirred  up  with  unslacked  lime  and  allowed  to  stand. 
The  petroleum  will  then  have  no  offensive  odor  and 
can  be  decanted  off  from  the  calcareous  sediment. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Profits  in  Rhubarb —Oakland  En- 
quirer: One  of  the  prosperous  agricul- 
tural industries  of  this  county  is  the 
growing  of  rhubarb  for  the  California  and 
Eastern  markets.  At  the  present  time 
500  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  county 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rhu- 
barb plant.  San  Leandro  is  the  center  of 
the  industry.  During  last  spring  the 
shipments  of  rhubarb  to  Chicago  were 
more  profitable  than  in  any  former  year, 
and  as  a  consequence  about  200  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  area  formerly  culti- 
vated. Twonty  carloads  were  shipped 
this  yoar,  each  car  containing  560  boxes. 
The  boxes  weighed  about  forty-two 
pounds  each,  and  the  shippers  received  a 
profit  of  something  over  $1  per  box,  net. 
The  San  Francisco  shipments,  although 
much  larger  in  amount,  were  not  quite  so 
profitable;  but  the  home  and  foreign  ship- 
ments, taken  together,  averaged  a  net  re- 
turn of  $1.  When  the  plant  nets  $1  per 
box  the  profits  are  large.  It  will  pay  10% 
interest  on  land  worth  $1000  per  acre. 
The  vegetable  land  around  San  Leandro 
is  worth  not  quite  $1000  per  acre,  but  it 
has  sold  as  high  as  $700,  and  recently  $500 
per  acre  has  been  refused  by  owners  of 
choice  land. 

Judgment  Against  California 
Commission  Co.— Niles  Herald:  Judge 
Hall  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
E.  A.  Ellsworth  of  Niles  vs.  the  California 
Commission  Co.  of  San  Francisco  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  granting  Mr.  Ellsworth 
his  claim  in  full  with  costs,  amounting 
altogether  to  $4031.51.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
bought  apricots  to  the  value  of  $11,900, 
paying  part  in  cash  and  giving  a  time 
draft  for  the  balance,  but  these  drafts 
were  not  met  when  due.  The  Commis- 
sion Co.  did  not  deny  receiving  the  goods 
but  denied  the  authority  of  Wolff  to  sign 
and  accept  the  drafts  despite  the  fact 
that  they  had  honored  several  he  had 
made  previous  to  these  involved  in  the 
suit. 

BUTTE. 

Profitable  Almond  Trees.— Oro- 
ville  Register:  John  Evans  of  this  town 
has  an  almond  tree  that  shows  all  almonds 
are  not  worthless  as  money  makers.  The 
nut  is  large,  plump,  soft  shelled  and  of 
very  fine  flavor.  The  tree  blooms  fully  a 
month  later  than  the  ordinary  almond 
and  thus  escapes  the  frost.  Mr.  Evans 
has  two  of  these  trees  and  for  the  last  nine 
years  he  has  missed  but  one  crop.  The 
nuts  from  the  two  have  brought  him  from 
$9  to  $11  per  year. 

COLUSA. 

Big  Acreage  in  Barley.  —  Sun  : 
There  is  a  greater  area  in  grain  than  has 
ever  been  planted  in  any  one  year  in  the 
present  area  of  Colusa  county,  and  it  has 
all  gone  in  the  ground  in  good  shape. 
Witn  spring  rains,  Colusa  will  have  a 
large  amount  of  grain  to  sell,  and  an  un- 
usually large  part  of  it  will  be  barley. 
This  cereal  matures  with  less  rain  than 
wheat.  But  it  requires  the  spring  rains 
to  make  pood  brewing  barley,  and  the 
sale  for  anything  else  is  very  limited. 

Large  Oak  Trees  — Willows  Journal: 
A  dispatch  from  Oregon  claims  the  third 
largest  oak  tree  in  the  world.  The  tree 
measures  31  feet  in  circumference.  There 
is  a  live  oak  tree  up  in  the  Coast  moun- 
tains in  Glenn  county  which  measures  30J 
feet  and  a  common  river  oak  in  Little  In- 
dian valley  in  Colusa  county  which  meas- 
ures 32  feet. 

FRESNO. 

Sheep  Grazing  Applications.— 
Forest  Superintendent  Newhall  has  re- 
ceived the  grazing  application  blanks  for 
the  coming  season  and  will  distribute 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Stockmen 
who  held  permits  last  year  and  lived  up  to 
the  requirements  will  receive  them  for 
next  spring  without  further  application. 
New  names  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Newhall 
in  this  city,  either  directly  or  through  lo- 
cal officials.  The  clause  in  the  permits  of 
last  season  to  the  effect  that  no  cattle 
might  be  corraled  within  500  yards  of  Tun- 
ing water,  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
new  blanks,  as  it  was  found  to  work  a 
hardship  in  some  cases. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Extending  the  Walnut  Groves.— 
Herald:  A  tract  of  seventy-five  acres  near 
Santa  Monica  is  to  be  planted  to  walnuts 
this  season.  Five  walnut  growers  of  Ri- 
vera have  formed  a  company  known  as 
the  Rancho  Del  Mar  Co.,  and  have  pur- 
chased for  $12,000  this  piece  of  land  and 
will  engage  in  a  business  they  are  well 
qualified  to  carry  on  successfully.  The 
incorporators  are  T.  L.  Gooch,  George 
Gooch,  Dr.  H.  L.  Coffman  and  wife  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Coffman.  Only  the  soft-shell 
variety  of  walnuts  will  be  planted. 

Fruit  Spotted  by  Distillate 
Spraying.— Los  Angeles  Times:  Mayor 


T.  W.  Jones  of  San  Gabriel  has  practically 
ruined  his  citrus  fruit  crop  by  spraying. 
He  has  about  5000  boxes  of  oranges  so 
badly  injured  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he 
can  get  a  bid  on  the  fruit  for  shipment. 
"One  thousand  dollars  would  not  make 
good  the  losses  I  have  sustained  and  it 
will  likely  reach  even  a  much  higher 
figure,"  says  Mr.  Jones.  "Over  95%  of 
the  crop  is  discolored  and  much  of  it  en- 
tirely ruined.  My  neighbors  seem  to  be 
as  severely  touched,  for  they  sprayed 
about  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
quality  of  distillate.  I  will  not  try  this 
method  again." 

RIVERSIDE. 
Diversified  Crops  at  Indio  —  Los 
Angeles  Times:  While  visiting  Indio  last 
August  I  was  astonished  at  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  muskmelon  when  grown 
under  favorable  conditions.  Planted  5  or 
6  feet,  an  acre  will  contain  1450  hills. 
Long  before  the  molons  begin  to  ripen 
these  merge  into  a  solid  green,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  cantaloupes  produced  upon  an  acre. 
At  one  dozen  to  the  hill  it  would  amount 
to  325  crates.  Sweet  corn  3  feet  by  9 
inches  has  produced  20,000  perfect  ears  to 
the  acre,  or  about  $160  worth  of  corn. 
Onions  3  feet  by  6  inches  have  "turned 
out  "  25,000  onions,  or  about  2100  dozen, 
selling  for  $500.  An  El  Monte  farmer 
raised  100  sacks  of  potatoes  and  100 
bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre  at  the  same 
time.  These  are  extremely  successful 
cases,  but  they  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  profitable  field  for  more 
diversified  farming  in  southorn  California 
when  fruit  growing  becomes  limited  to  its 
practical  area — the  regions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate adapted  to  its  profitable  culture. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Marmalade  Factory.  —  Redlands 
Facts:  The  marmalade  factory  of  H.  P.  D. 
Kingsbury  has  begun  operations.  Al- 
ready many  cases  have  been  bottled  and 
labeled  and  packed  for  market.  It  is  an 
interesting  sight  to  watch  the  process  by 
which  the  oranges  are  made  into  such  a 
delightful  delicacy.  First  into  the  boiling 
cauldron,  then  into  the  pans,  from  thence 
into  the  bottles,  to  the  capper  and  label- 
ing machine.  Three  now  machines  for 
the  saving  of  labor  were  received  recently 
—the  corking  machine,  labeling  machine 
and  water  motor  for  washing  bottles. 

Use  of  Fertilizers  by  Deep  Appli- 
cation.—Redlands  Review:  Carroll  B. 
Smith  has  obtained  from  Riverside  a  drill 
that  fills  a  long-felt  want  of  horticultur- 
ists. The  new  drill  is  operated  by  one 
horse  and  one  man,  who  are  supposed  to 
follow  the  plow  when  the  orchard  is 
plowed.  The  drill  subsoils  the  plow  fur- 
row several  inches,  and  at  the  same  time 
places  the  fertilizer  at  that  depth.  The 
shoe  which  breaks  the  way  for  the  drill 
will  not  cut  the  roots  of  trees.  The  drill 
will  put  in  any  quantity  from  100  pounds 
to  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

A  Costly  Boar.— Stockton  Mall:  The 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.  has  purchased 
from  S.  B.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa  the 
famous  prize-winning  boar,  Star  Baron, 
No.  57,513,  to  head  its  herd  of  Berkshire 
hogs  at  Its  Riverside  ranch,  formerly 
known  as  Oakland  ranch,  on  Rough  and 
Ready  Island.  This  young  boar  was 
awarded  first  premium  at  the  California 
State  Fair  in  1901  in  the  yearling  class. 
At  the  same  time  and  place  he  was  entered 
in  "  Sweepstakes  "  class  and  captured  first 
prize.  He  and  three  of  his  half-sisters 
won  first  as  "four  best  swine,  the  product 
of  one  boar  and  bred  by  exhibitor." 

Biggest  Tokay  Vineyard  on  Rec- 
ord.— Lodi  Herald:  The  present  season 
will  witness  in  northern  San  Joaquin  the 
planting  of  a  larger  acreage  to  grapes  than 
has  been  planted  in  any  two  years  hereto- 
fore. Over  3200  acres  for  this  season  has 
been  reported.  A  big  proportion  is  going 
out  in  tho  Woodbridge  section  to  wine 
varieties,  while  east,  north  and  south  of 
Lodi  the  growers  are  inclined  to  favor 
table  grapes.  Of  the  former  varieties, 
Zinfandels  seem  to  be  the  choice,  and 
growers  of  that  variety  have  given  away 
nearly  all  their  spare  cuttings  to  their 
friends.  Ex-Senator  B.  F.  Langford  is 
taking  the  lead  as  an  individual  table 
grape  grower.  At  his  home  place  in  the 
colony  he  is  setting  out  240  acres  to  To- 
kays, or  about  74,000  vines.  So  far  as  is 
known,  this  will  be  the  largest  straight 
Tokay  vineyard  in  the  world. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Loganberries  for  England.— San 
Jose  Mercury :  William  Kelly,  of  the 
Garden  City  Nursery  of  this  city,  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Hexham,  England, 
for  loganberry  vines  to  the  value  of  $60. 

Great  Grape  Planting.— Gilroy  Ad- 
vocate: On  the  San  Martin  ranch  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Land  Company  now 
have  four  eight-horse  teams  and  two  four- 
horse  teams  at  work  plowing  the  700 
acres  which  they  will  plant  in  400,000  cut- 


tings of  phylloxera  resistant  vines,  of  the 
variety  known  as  "Rupestris  St.  George." 
The  soil  is  being  plowed  12  inches  deep 
and  double  harrowed.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  irrigate  the  land  the 
coming  season  should  there  prove  an  in- 
sufficient rain  supply  this  spring. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Berry  Growers  Meet.— Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  The  Watsonville  Berry 
Growers'  Association  held  a  very  import- 
ant meeting  on  Monday  which  was  largely 
attended.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
known  that  the  Pajaro  berry  crop  this 
season  would  be  the  largest  ever  harvested 
here,  and  it  is  also  known  that  in  Florin 
district,  Sacramento  county,  there  is  a 
large  acreage  planted  to  berries  and  that 
most  of  the  crop  would  probably  be  mar- 
keted in  San  Francisco  and  probably  come 
in  competition  with  the  Watsonville 
berries.  The  aim  of  the  Watsonville  Berry 
Growers'  Association  is  to  have  all  the 
growers  sign  an  agreement  to  ship  their 
berries  to  a  limited  number  of  San  Fran- 
cisco commission  houses  and  if  possible  se- 
cure a  flat  price  per  chest  for  them,  the 
same  as  was  secured  last  year.  Another 
aim  of  the  Association  is  to  develop  a  new 
market  in  southern  California  for  the 
berries,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  secure 
from  the  railroad  company  the  best  train 
service  for  hauling  their  berries  to  mar- 
ket*. A  committee  was  appointed  and  is 
now  at  work  ascertaining  the  name  of 
each  berry  grower  in  the  valley,  the  acre- 
age they  have  planted,  the  estimated 
yield,  what  station  they  will  ship  from 
and  whether  or  not  they  will  join  the  com- 
pact. Another  committee  is  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  rail- 
road officials  and  looking  up  new  markets. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  there  are  1000 
acres  planted  to  strawberries  in  this  valley 
the  present  season. 

SHASTA. 

Livestock  Association.  —  Search- 
light: The  Shasta  County  Livestock  As- 
sociation will  soon  begin  the  work  of  com- 
piling a  register  of  the  brands  and  marks 
of  all  the  members  of  the  association. 
The  only  requirement  for  membership  is 
ownership  of  live  stock.  Admission  to 
the  association  may  be  gained  by  applica- 
tion, with  the  recommendation  of  some 
member  of  the  organization.  A  large 
number  of  applications  have  already  been 
filed  and  others  will  be  presented  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  March 
1st,  at  Millville. 

SONOMA. 

Chicks  Galore.— Sebastopol  Times: 
Mortimer  &  Cunningham,  who  conduct  a 
poultry  ranch  out  on  the  Petaluma  road 
near  the  Mt.  Vernon  schoolhouse,  have 
just  made  a  wonderful  hatch  of  chickens. 
From  247  fertile  eggs  they  got  243  sound, 
lively  chicks. 

Money  in  Hay.  —  Sonoma  County 
Farmer  :  Four  years  ago  the  dry  season 
forced  pi  ices  up,  but  many  lived  to  regret 
that  they  had  refused  $16  for  hay  in  the 
bale.  The  following  year  we  had  a  big 
volunteer  crop,  which  was  forced  onto  the 
market,  much  of  it  going  at  as  low  as  $3 
a  ton.  Hay  has  been  cleaner  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  the  bulk  of  it  has  been 
used  in  Sonoma  county,  bringing  fair 
prices  where  growers  sold  to  consumers. 
To-day  it  Is  worth  $10  to  $12  and  may  be 
even  higher  before  new  hay  comes  in.  It 
is  evident  that  with  the  large  increase  in 
orchards  and  diversified  farming  gener- 
ally it  will  pay  very  well  to  raise  good, 
clean  hay  on  land  adapted  to  that  crop. 
Some  of  our  farmers  make  good  money 
on  hay  year  after  year,  but  we  notice  that 
they  select  good  seed,  plant  early,  cut 
and  bale  it  at  the  right  time  and  house  it 
early,  selling  as  far  as  poseible  to  consum- 
ers, who  know  good  hay  and  take  satis- 
faction in  buying  of  a  man  who  can  guar- 
antee quality. 

SUTTER. 
Frost  Protection  by  Baskets  of 
Fire. — Sutter  County  Farmer:  Several 
of  the  fruit  growers  in  this  section  are 
arranging  to  try  placing  iron  baskets 
filled  with  fuel  in  their  almond  orchards 
and  lighting  them  if  the  temperature  falls 
to  the  freezing  point  this  spring,  so  as  to 
protect  the  fruit  buds.  We  understand 
that  J.  W.  Blevin,  who  has  a  large 
orchard  northwest  of  town,  will  try  this 
plan  for  his  apricots.  The  trees  are  full 
of  buds  and  he  wants  to  insure  a  crop  by 
keeping  off  the  frost.  This  system  is  said 
to  be  far  ahead  of  the  old  way  of  smudg- 
ing. 

TULARE. 
What  Oranges  Brought.— Visalia 
Times:  One  of  the  Lindsay  fruit  ex- 
changes has  received  complete  returns  on 
the  crop  shipped  and  the  prices  are  satis- 
factory. There  were  thirty-seven  cars 
shipped  and  the  average  price  f.  o.  b. 
Lindsay  was  $580  per  car  of  362  boxes. 
This  figures  out  $1.60  per  box,  and,  after 
deducting  35  cents  for  packing  charges 
and  commissions,  leaves  the  growers  $1.25 


per  box.  The  average  would  have  been 
greater,  but  four  carloads  were  caught  out 
in  a  blizzard  while  on  the  way  east  and 
were  frozen.  At  this  price  orange  grow- 
ing is  a  very  profitable  industry.  At 
Bonnie  Brae  the  net  price  was  a  few  cents 
more  per  box,  owing  to  earlier  shipments. 

VENTURA. 

A  Good  Showing.— F.  L.  Bernard  of 
the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  estimates  the  1901 
crop  of  this  county  as  follows:  Lima 
beans,  525,000  sacks;  other  varieties,  35,- 
000  sacks;  walnuts,  1000  tons;  dried  apri- 
cots, 1000  tons;  dried  prunes,  75  tons; 
honey,  12  tons;  sugar  beets,  140,000  tons; 
barley,  200,000  sacks;  wheat,  150,000 sacks; 
hay,  10,000  tons. 

Beans  for  Everybody.— Democrat: 
From  a  financial  standpoint,  the  bean 
crop  is  a  "huge  success."  The  farmer 
makes  a  good  interest  on  his  investment 
and  adds  a  little  capital  to  his  bank  ac- 
count every  time  he  threshes  out  his  crop. 
The  freighter  from  the  ranch  to  ware- 
house receives  his  proportion,  and  the 
storage  charged  helps  to  enrich  the  ware- 
house man.  Hand  picking  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  unemployed. 
Since  Dec.  1  George  C.  Power  and  R.  C. 
Sudden,  representing  several  large 
ranches,  have  distributed  thousands  of 
dollars  among  laborers  of  Ventura,  which 
represents  the  picking  of  from  75,000  to 
100,000  sacks  of  beans. 

YOLO. 

Winter  Irrigation.— Sutter  Farmer: 
The  Yolo  orchard  and  vineyard,  near 
Woodland,  is  being  irrigated,  as  the  man- 
ager, Mr.  LaRue,  believes  in  winter  irri- 
gation. The  pump,  with  a  capacity  of 
5000  gallons  a  minute,  is  run  by  a  54  H.  P. 
engine,  which  burns  crude  oil,  the  cost 
per  hour  for  the  oil  being  40  cents.  From 
every  110  gallons  of  oil  he  gets  six  gallons 
of  asphaltum,  which  he  mixes  with  coal 
tar,  and  uses  the  same  on  his  fence  posts 
and  grape  stakes. 

Grain  Looking  Well  —Winters  Ex- 
press: The  grain  farmer  Is  not  In  a  bad 
way.  Early  fall  and  winter  conditions 
were  admirable,  and  lots  of  grain  was 
sown.  It  came  on  fine,  and  with  this  ideal 
weather  is  pushing  right  along  toward 
the  sky.  Some  later  sown,  caught  in  the 
cold  spell,  lay  dormant  a  month  or  more, 
but  It  Is  generally  making  up  for  lost 
time.  The  rain  that  has  fallen  came 
down  so  gently  that  scarcely  a  drop  of  It 
got  away,  and  as  It  wet  the  ground  much 
farther  down  than  grain  roots  ever  go,  it 
only  needs  the  average  spring  showers  to 
insure  good  crops.  Grass  and  wild  feed  are 
fine,  too,  and  stock  Is  In  good  shape.  In 
fact  prospects  are  good  In  Yolo  county 
and  Solano  for  more  than  average  grain 
crops  and  general  farm  prosperity,  If  only 
prices  would  take  a  little  inflation. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMEAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sp'fdy  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  producfi  scar  or  blemish. 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drupsists,  or 
eent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


'Moisture 


NO  "LOCKS",  "STAPLES". 


or  "Ratchets"  to  lose  off  with  PAGE  FENCE 
PAGE  WOVEN  IV  I  UK  KEHCE CO.,  thill  IN.  Mil  II. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

r.-i-'l  on  20  Got.  Kxperiment  Stations 
In  U.  B.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  l.y  America's  leading* 
pouldyrnen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  SS-page 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Back  on  the  Farm. 

When  the  roar  of  the  city  comes  up  from 

the  street 
There  rises  a  vision  ineffably  sweet 
Of  a  scene  far  away,  of  a  dear,  tranquil 

spot — 

My  old  childhood  home  that  shall  ne'er 
be  forgot. 

It  is  long,  long  ago  since  I  bade  it  good-by, 
With  a  quivering  lip,  with  a  tear  in  my 
eye, 

And  through   all  the  years  that  have 

passed  comes  the  charm 
Of  those  olden,  those  golden  days  back  on 

the  farm. 

Do  the  violets  there  in  the  meadow  still 
grow  ? 

Does  the  little  brook  still  through  its 
leafy  haunts  flow  ? 

Are  the  fields  just  as  green,  are  the  for- 
ests as  cool  ? 

Do  the  minnows  still  shimmer  and  flash 
in  the  pool  ?  . 

Ah,  that  dear  scene,  the  fairest  I  ever 
looked  on, 

I  know  is  unchanged,  though  some  loved 

ones  are  gone. 
It  has  still  the  old  grace,  it  has  still  the 

old  charm, 
With  the  world  at  its  happiest,  back  on 

the  farm. 

Some  day  when  this  struggle,  this  tur- 
moil, shall  cease, 
And,  weary,  I  long  for  a  haven  of  peace, 
May  fate  guide  my  footsteps  again  to  the 
place 

The  mem 'ry  of  which  time  can  never  ef- 
face. 

Let  me  pass  in  its  calm  the  last  years  of 
my  life, 

Far  away  from  the  town  with  its  feverish 
strife. 

May  the  old  roof-tree  shelter  me,  safe 

from  all  harm, 
While  I  rest,  like  a  tired  child,  back  on 

the  farm.       — Malcolm  Douglas. 


At  the  End  of  the  Road. 

"They  a'n't  to  know  a  thing  about  it 
unless  they  mistrust.  It's  to  be  a  real 
surprise,"  said  Lou  Harlow,  poising 
herself  like  one  about  to  take  flight, 
in  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Green's  kitchen. 
"You  must  come,  Mis'  Green.  'T 
will  do  you  good  to  get  out.  You're 
too  much  shut  up.  Sarell  will  miss  you 
if  you  don't  come.  She'll  want  to  see 
her  near  neighbors,  if  nobody  else  is 
there.  Get  'Rastus  to  bring  you 
down." 

Mrs.  Green  set  the  teapot  further 
back  on  the  stove  and  murmured  an  in- 
definite "M'm."  The  milk-house  door 
opened  with  a  rattle  of  pails.  Lou's 
eyes  turned  slightly  in  that  direction 
as  she  talked  on  persistently. 

"  Brother  Ed  was  going  to  stop  yes- 
terday and  invite  you  but  he  had  to  go 
another  way,  so  I  stopped  in  now.  It's 
rather  late  to  be  giving  invitations,  I 
know  ;  but  it's  all  been  planned  in  such 
a  hurry  that  we  are  out  and  out 
flustered.  I  thought,  too,  that  I  might 
stir  you  up  to  coming  better  than  Ed 
could.  It  does  seem  too  bad  not  to 
have  a  lot  of  folks  at  a  tin  wedding  sur- 
prise party.  Everybody's  to  bring 
something  besides  refreshments,  you 
know.  I've  got  the  cutest  little  oat- 
meal cooker  at  the  five-cent  store  in 
the  city,  and  I  shall  take  that.  Well, 
I  won't  hinder  you  any  longer  from 
your  supper.  Good-by.  Now  do  come 
if  you  can.  Good-by." 

The  kitchen  door  timed  its  closing 
with  mathematical  accuracy  to  the 
issuing  of  a  young  man  from  the  milk- 
house.  Through  the  window  Mrs. 
Green  saw  Lou's  innocently  surprised 
start  and  cordial  bow,  but  the  bit  of 
talk  that  followed  was  inaudible  to  her. 
She  felt  certain,  however,  that  it  was 
about  the  surprise  party. 

"If  those  Harlows  a'n't  managin' !  " 
was  her  mental  comment.  "But  it'll 
take  more'n  a  pretty  puttin'  on  to 
make  Lou  one  mite  engagin'  to  'Ras- 
tus, I  guess." 

'Rastus  came  in  presently,  and,  af- 
ter washing  at  the  sink,  sat  down  to 
supper.  He  was  thin  and  not  over 
tall,  with  a  vivid  boyish  complexion 
and  chin  like  his  mother's,  marked  by 
a  decision  that  almost  severe  coldness 
of  gray  blue  eyes  accentuated.  It  was 
only  when  'Rastus  smiled  that  one 
knew  how  winning  his  face  could  be. 

"Lou  Harlow  stopped  in  to  ask  us  to 


a  tin  weddin'  surprise  at  her  brother 
Will's.  Probably  she  mentioned  it  to 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  as  she  poured 
the  tea.  "I  shall  have  to  carry  some- 
thin'  in  the  shape  of  tin.  I  wonder  if 
the  dipper  I  got  of  that  peddler  last 
week  won't  do?  I  took  it  for  rags. 
They  do  pay  so  little  for  rags  now,  I 
declare  it's  hardly  worth  savin'  'em. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  them  old  overalls 
of  yours  I  shouldn't  made  out  enough 
to  get  this  dipper." 

"Likely  they  won't  have  more'n 
seven  dippers,"  said  'Rastus,  helping 
himself  to  a  second  dish  of  apple  sauce. 

Mrs.  Green  looked  disturbed. 

"Well,  dippers  is  handy.  Every 
housekeeper  needs  two,  and  they  use 
up  quick.  Dippers  nowadays  ain't 
what  dippers  used  to  be.  There's 
hardly  one  to  be  got  but  has  a  weak- 
ness in  the  solderin'.  I  don't  know 
what's  more  provokin'  than  to  have  a 
dipperful  of  water  come  splashin'  on 
to  the  floor  and  leave  nothin'  but  a 
handle  in  your  fingers." 

The  quick,  bright  smile  flashed  over 
'Rastus'  face. 

"Better  carry  a  pan  or  something 
of  that  kind." 

His  mother  took  the  suggestion  as 
profoundly  serious. 

"  I  haven't  one  I  could  spare.  Can't 
we  stop  for  the  Blake  girls,  'Rastus  ? 
They  like  to  get  out,  and  it's  rather 
far  for  'em  to  walk  now  they're  failin'. 
I  declare  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  see 
poor  Miss  Betsy  so  meechin'  lately. 
She  doesn't  seem  to  know  whether  her 
things  is  on  straight  or  not.  Last  Sun- 
day 'twas  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  mind 
on  the  sermon  for  wantin'  to  straighten 
her  false  front.  'T  was  twisted  so  the 
partin'  was  over  one  eye.  And  it's 
real  pathetic  to  see  Harriet  hoverin' 
about  her  sister  and  fussin'  to  make 
her  comfortable,  when  all  the  time  Miss 
Harriet's  the  oldest.  Miss  Betsy  ain't 
but  sixty-eight.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
'twould  chick  'em  up  consid'able  to  go 
to  the  surprise  party  this  evenin'." 

"Well,  you  can  take  'em;  I'll  walk. 
'Twould  be  too  crowding  in  the  buggy 
for  us  all,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  out 
the  business  wagon.  There's  a  spoke 
loose." 

Mrs.  Green  looked  narrowly  at  him  ; 
the  repose  of  his  face  indicated  noth- 
ing. 

"  But,  'Rastus,  I  can't  hitch  old  Nell. 
You  know  how  she  acts  the  minute  we 
get  out — a  caperin'  and  pullin'." 

" I'll  be  on  hand  to  look  out  for  you." 
'Rastus  pushed  away  his  chair,  and  the 
door  closed  after  him. 

'Rastus  was  Dot  long  in  finishing  the 
chores.  When  he  had  harnessed  old 
Nell  to  the  Concord  buggy  and  hitched 
her  to  the  post  by  the  back  door  he 
came  in  to  shave.  Mrs.  Green  was  sit- 
ting by  the  kitchen  window  dressed  in 
her  best  gown — a  black  alpaca,  with 
fashionably  large  sleeves.  It  has  just 
been  made  over,  and  the  size  of  the 
sleeves  was  supposed  to  offset  the 
scantness  of  the  skirt.  At  any  rate, 
as  she  told  the  neighboring  dress- 
maker, "  there  wasn't  any  more  pieces, 
and  't  was  better  the  scrimpin'  should 
come  in  the  skirt,  for  one's  skirt  didn't 
show  in  one's  coffin,  and  if  she  was  to 
die  suddenly  before  styles  changed, 
why,  the  waist  would  do  nicely  for  her 
to  be  laid  out  in." 

A  moon  in  its  second  quarter  was 
showing  above  the  eastern  horizon  as 
'Rastus  walked  across  the  lots  after 
helping  his  mother  off.  Beyond,  at  the 
end  of  the  lane,  was  another  house, 
old-fashioned  and  yellow-painted.  There 
lived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English,  two  child- 
less, middle-aged  people.  They  were 
coming  up  from  their  house  now.  As 
he  waited  by  the  fence  in  the  shadow 
of  a  lilac  bush  he  could  see  them  dis- 
tinctly in  the  clear  moonlight — two 
somewhat  bent  figures,  stepping  ir- 
regularly. Between  them  walked  an- 
other figure,  with  youthful  poises  of 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  his  heart 
gave  a  queer  little  jump  at  the  sound 
of  a  girl's  laugh. 

"If  I  haven't  stove  my  thumb  into 
this  cake,"  Mrs.  English  was  saying. 

"Never  mind,  ma.  Turn  it  'tother 
side  when  you  hand  it  in,  and  nobody'll 
notice,"  suggested  her  husband. 

The  musical  girl  laugh  sounded 
again. 

"  Let  me  carry  it,  Aunt  Martha." 


With  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  'Rastus 
saw  the  napkin-covered  plate  change 
hands.  The  slim,  quick-stepping  figure 
was  ahead  of  the  others  now.  As  she 
reached  the  gate  he  seized  the  coveted 
opportunity,  and  moved  forward,  awk- 
wardly snatching  off  his  hat. 

"Good  evening,  Miss  Holland;  let 
me  open  the  gate  for  you." 

Never  did  a  gate  latch  so  long  refuse 
to  lift ;  and  when  she  had  passed 
through  was  it  not  to  pause  and  turn 
back  with  a  pretty  "  Oh  Dear  !  "  How 
he  blessed  the  rose  branch  that  caught 
her  skirt,  and  so  held  her  for  his  re- 
leasing. "Thank  you,"  she  said  de- 
murely, looking  at  him  wifh  the  moon- 
light in  her  eyes.  Old  Nell  came  up  at 
a  brisk  trot,  but  Mrs.  Green  was 
alone,  sitting  very  erect  and  holding 
the  reins  far  apart. 

"The  Blake  girls  couldn't  come. 
Miss  Betsey  had  a  bad  turn  last  night, 
and  Miss  Harriet  didn't  want  to  leave 
her.  So  you  see  you  could  have 
rode  down  well  enough.  I  know 
you've  spoiled  your  new  shoes  a-trottin' 
through  the  wet  grass  'cross  lots." 

"Well,  you  won't  have  to  ride  home 
alone,"  said  'Rastus,  happily,  as  he 
helped  her  out.  What  were  new  shoes 
in  comparison  with  that  interchange 
of  glance  from  a  girl's  eyes.  "I  dcn't 
believe  the  Harlows  were  very  much 
surprised  after  all,  mother.  When  I 
got  here  every  window  was  lighted. 
We're  early,  too." 

One  by  one,  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
merry  family  loads,  the  guests  arrived; 
and  there  was  chattiDg  and  laughing 
and  interchange  of  kisses  among  the 
women  ;  an  awkward  standing  aloof  or 
scraps  of  neighborly  chaff  among  the 
men,  until  the  elder  masculine  element 
drifted  to  the  kitchen,  the  younger  to 
the  long  hall,  and  the  sitting-room 
circle  was  strictly  feminine. 

Lou  Harlow,  bustling  about  among 
the  guests,  was  more  busily  hostess- 
like than  Mrs.  Harlow,  herself.  "Sa- 
rell never  mistrusted  until  the  last 
minute,"  she  was  telling  every  one. 
"  When  we  suggested  her  fixing  more'n 
usual  for  the  evening,  she  said  she  just 
knew  something  was  up." 

"Yes,  it  was  a  real  surprise  until 
then,"  corroborated  Sarrell  Harlow, 
her  usually  quiet  face  animated.  "  I 
didn't  suppose  that  aDy  one  would  re- 
member that  Will  and  I  have  been 
married  ten  years  to-day.  It's  real 
pleasant  to  have  one's  friends  so 
thoughtful." 

Mrs.  Green,  taking  inventory  of  the 
tin  things  on  the  table,  smiled  be- 
nignly upon  the  speaker.  She  had 
found  but  one  dipper  among  the  pile, 
and,  naturally,  felt  the  prestige  of  be- 
ing the  only  person  who  had  given  an 
unduplicated  article.  Mrs.  Dodgson, 
the  local  merchant's  wife,  began  talk- 
ing at  her  elbow. 

"How  nice  Lou  Harlow  looks  to- 
night. That  lace  at  her  throat  is  very 
becoming.  I  hear  something  about  her 
and  your  'Rastus.    How's  that  ?  " 

Mrs.  Green  drew  herself  up  stiffly. 

"Folks  can  hear  a  good  deal,"  she 
said. 

"Rastus  looks  rather  young  to  think 
of  marrying.  And  Lou — why,  she's— 
let  me  see."  Mrs.  Dodgson  screwed 
her  face  into  arithmetical  puckers. 
"She's  three  years  older  'n  Rastus! 
I  remember,  she  was  born  the  same 
year  as  my  Ameret." 

"Oh,  well,  its  the  fashion  nowadays 
for  men  to  marry  older'n  themselves," 
Mrs.  Green  answered,  with  a  blandness 
borne  of  remembrance  that  Mrs.  Dodg- 
son's  own  son  had  wedded  a  woman 
ten  years  his  senior — a  widow  with  an 
overgrown  daughter  just  entering  her 
teens — and  that  the  affair  was  very 
displeasing  to  his  people. 

But  her  neighbor's  friendly  inquis- 
itiveness  set  her  into  a  new  train  of 
thought.  What  if  Lou  Harlow  had 
been  the  one  whom  'Rastus  had  fan- 
cied ?  Before  her  rose  a  vision  of 
heavy  bread,  cake  smelling  of  salera- 
tus,  careless  housekeeping— which  she 
knew  to  be  the  rule  at  the  Harlow 
homestead  ;  she  thought  of  what  it 
would  be  to  live  day  after  day  with 
Lou's  giggling  laugh,  her  persistent 
chatter  and  good-natured  officiousness. 
Looking  across  the  room  at  one  who, 
but  a  few  hours  ago,  she  had  char- 
acterized as  that  "  flitterin'  little  Hol- 


land girl,"  she  noted  with  a  stirring  of 
pride  akin  to  what  she  felt  in  'Rastus 
the  trimness  of  the  black-gowned  fig- 
ure, the  quiet  manner,  the  delicate 
contour  of  a  face  whose  prettiness  did 
not  conceal  decision  and  capability. 
'Rastus  was  talking  with  her  now,  his 
attitude  marked  by  that  new  dignity 
which  his  mother  had  noticed  of  late. 
Something  in  the  turn  of  his  head  re- 
minded her  of  his  father  when  he  had 
come  courting  Pemigewasset  way, 
where  she  lived  as  a  girl. 

When  came  a  homeward  movement 
among  the  guests,  Mrs.  Green  paused, 
talking  in  the  open  door  on  her  way 
out.  Her  quick  eyes  had  recognized 
two  young  figures  at  the  gate,  and  she 
turned  her  back  upon  them,  barring 
the  progress  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English. 

"I  have  enjoyed  it  all  so  much; 
haven't  you  Mis'  English  ?  I  do  think 
a  surprise  tin  weddin'  the  best  way  of 
rememberin'  the  anniversary — it  don't 
make  so  much  work  for  the  folks  of  the 
house.  Seems  to  me  it's  a  pretty  long 
while  since  you  and  your  husband  have 
been  up  to  take  tea  with  me.  Now 
why  can't  you  be  a  mite  more  neigh- 
borly and  come  soon?  Say  Wednes- 
day. Nothin'  to  hinder.  Well,  I'm 
real  glad.  And  you  are  to  bring  your 
niece.  Not  havin'  any  girl  of  my  own, 
I  like  to  see  a  bright  face  like  hers 
'round  once  in  a  while.  I  guess  'Ras- 
tus must  have  the  horse  unhitched  by 
this  time.  Good-night." 

'Rastus  was  patting  Nell's  nose  as 
he  stood  by  her  when  his  mother  came 
out.  Retta  Holland  was  still  at  the 
gate  waiting  for  her  aunt  and  uncle, 
and  Mrs.  Green  smiled  at  her  as  she 
passed.  Mother  and  son  drove  along 
the  brush-fringed  lane  at  a  plodding 
gait ;  for  the  old  mare  seemed  in  an  in- 
dolent mood,  and  'Rastus  loth  to 
urge  her  on.  The  moonlight  lay  white 
and  beautiful  over  everything. 

"  I've  asked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  to 
tea  next  Wednesday,"  said  Mrs. 
Green.  She  cleared  her  throat  at  the 
eager  interest  on  'Rastus,  and  added 
what  she  knew  would  establish  perfect 
understanding  between  herself  and 
him.   "  And  I've  asked  the  niece,  too." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  In  Rastus'  voice  was 
a  thrill  of  such  happiness  as  comes 
when  one  is  twenty-three  and  in  love 
for  the  first  time.    "  Have  you  ?  " 

How  much  the  boy  looked  like  his 
father  in  spite  of  having  her  eyes  and 
chin  !  Mrs.  Green  felt  a  sudden  all- 
embracing  motherliness  that  let  the 
girl  of  his  love  into  the  depths  of 
her  heart.  But  she  only  said  in  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  way  : 

"I  should  think  'twould  be  real  lone- 
some for  the  Englishes,  bein'  as  their 
house  is  where  there  a'n't  never  any 
passin'.  I  should  hate  to  live  so  far 
from  folks.    I  wouldn't  for  anything." 

'Rastus  turned  and  looked  back  to- 
ward the  old  yellow  house.  To  him  it 
seemed  that  under  some  circumstances 
he  could  live  his  whole  life  at  the  end 
of  the  road. — Mary  C.  Huntington  in 
the  Independent. 


Life's  Philosophy. 

A  would  not  if  I  could  repeat 
A  life  which  still  is  good  and  sweet ; 
I  keep  in  age,  as  in  my  prime, 
A  not  uncheerful  step  with  time, 
And,  grateful  for  blessings  sent, 
I  go  the  common  way,  content 
To  make  no  new  experiment. 
On  easy  terms  with  law  and  fate, 
For  what  must  be  I  calmly  wait, 
And  trust  the  path  I  cannot  see — 
That  God  is  good  sufflceth  me. 
And  when  at  last  upon  life's  play 
The  curtain  falls,  I  only  pray 
That  hope  may  lose  itself  in  truth 
And  age  in  heaven's  immortal  youth, 
And  all  our  loves  and  longing  prove 
The  foretaste  of  diviner  love. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


Mr.  T.  Totaler — My  dear,  I  do  not 
think  it  very  appropriate  for  you  to 
wear  that  wine-colored  silk  to  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  convention.  Mrs.  T.  To- 
taler— Oh,  but  it  is  watered  silk,  you 
know. 


"  Have  you  noticed  the  abstracted 
air  that  Brinsley  wears  ?  "  "  Yes  ;  and 
I'm  afraid  its  catching."     "  Why  so  ? 
"The  last  time  he  came  to  my  room 
my  umbrella  was  abstracted,  too." 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Never  allow  fresh  meat  to  remain  in 
paper;  it  absorbs  the  juices. 

When  an  egg  is  partially  frozen,  beat 
the  yolk  separately  before  adding  the 
white. 

Mortar  and  paint  may  be  removed 
from  window  glass  with  hot,  sharp 
vinegar. 

To  make  paper  stick  to  a  wall  that 
has  been  whitewashed,  wash  the  wall  in 
vinegar  or  saleratus  water. 

You  may  avoid  the  unpleasantness  to 
the  eyes  when  peeling  onions  by  sitting 
in  a  draught  of  air  or  by  an  open  win- 
dow or  door  while  doing  it.  Holding 
the  onions  in  cold  water  while  peeling 
them  will  accomplish  the  same  result. 

To  make  a  husky  voice  strong  and 
clear,  bathe  the  throat,  chest  and  back 
morning  and  evening  to  the  waistline 
with  cold  water;  follow  by  a  brisk  rub- 
bing with  a  rough  towel.  Use  the  voice 
properly.  Sounds  should  be  expelled 
by  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Tape  measure  holders  appear  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  designs.  Com- 
position rosy-cheeked  apples  are  among 
these  novelties.  A  realistic  fly  resting 
on  the  fruit  serves  as  a  holder  by  which 
to  draw  out  the  measure.  In  a  material 
which  is  a  good  imitation  of  burnt  ivory 
are  seen  a  miniature  statue  of  Liberty, 
busts  of  the  famous  authors,  including 
the  Immortal  Bard,  and  various  bird 
and  animal  designs,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  tape  measure  ingeniously  set  in. 

Miss  Parloa  is  the  authority  for  re- 
versing the  long-cherished  tradition  of 
most  housekeepers  that  prunes  should 
be  soaked  several  hours,  or  even  over 
night,  to  prepare  them  acceptably  for 
cooking.  Instead,  this  well-known  ex- 
pert teaches  that  the  fruit  should  be 
washed  carefully  in  tepid  water,  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  it  two  or  three 
minutes  to  swell.  Wash  in  a  second 
water,  and  put  on  at  once  in  a  sauce- 
pan with  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
cold  water  to  one  cupful  of  prunes. 
Simmer  slowly  for  two  and  one-half 
hours.  No  sugar  is  needed,  as,  cooked 
in  this  way,  the  natural  sweetness  of 
the  fruit  is  brought  out.  Other  dried 
fruits  need  soaking. 

Attar  of  roses  and  confections  are 
easily  prepared.  The  first  is  secured 
in  small  quantities,  thus:  Select  two 
glass  jars — one  small  enough  to  fit  into 
the  neck  of  the  other.  Partly  fill  the 
larger  jar  with  fresh  rose  petals  and 
invert  it  over  the  smaller,  in  which  is 
placed  a  piece  of  very  fine,  clean 
sponge,  which  has  been  soaked  in  olive 
oil;  prop  up  the  two  in  the  strong  sun- 
shine until  the  petals  are  withered, 
then  remove  and  refill  with  the  fresh; 
continue  with  all  the  petals  that  can  be 
obtained.  When  the  rose  season  is 
over,  rinse  the  sponge  in  alcohol,  and 
you  have  the  essence  of  rose  attar.  If 
you  have  a  large  quantity  of  petals,  you 
may  squeeze  out  of  the  sponge  the  oil, 
which  will  give  you,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  real  attar.  By  diluting  either 
extract  with  alcohol,  you  will  have  a 
flavoring  that  is  exceedingly  delicious 
in  the  icing  of  little  cakes  baked  in 
patty  pans — to  be  served  at  the  des- 
sert of  a  rose  luncheon. 

To  make  buckwheat  griddle  cakes, 
mix  together  four  cupfuls  of  buckwheat 
flour  with  one  scant  cupful  of  cornmeal 
and  an  even  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Sift 
these  ingredients  together.  To  moisten 
them  use  five  cupfuls  of  lukewarm 
water  or  three  cupfuls  of  lukewarm 
water  and  two  cupfuls  of  milk.  The 
milk  is  used  to  give  the  rich  brown  color 
preferred  by  most  people.  To  accom- 
plish this  many  housewives  use  all 
water  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
molasses.  The  milk,  however,  makes 
the  cakes  more  delicate.  Dissolve  a 
compressed  yeast  cake  in  half  a  cupful 
of  lukewarm  water;  add  it  to  the  other 
liquid.  Then  add  the  liquid  gradually 
to  the  dry  ingredients,  beating  hard 
meanwhile.  Pour  the  batter  into  a 
pail  that  comes  for  the  purpose,  and 
let  it  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning, 
just  before  baking  the  cakes,  stir  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  soda  into  a  quarter 
of  a  cupful  of  lukewarm  water  and  beat 


it  into  the  batter  until  it  foams.  Then 
fry  a  test  cake  on  a  hot  griddle,  and, 
if  it  is  too  thick,  add  more  water  or 
milk  to  the  batter.  At  least  a  pint  of 
the  batter  should  be  left  for  the  next 
baking,  to  use  in  place  of  the  yeast. 
To  renew  the  batter,  add  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
first  time. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Beef  Broth. — Wash  well  two  pounds 
of  lean  beef  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  put 
to  boil  in  three  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Skim  frequently  while  boiling,  and  when 
reduced  to  one  quart  take  from  pot  and 
strain.  Return  to  pot  with  half  a  pound 
of  lean  beef  chopped  fine  and  well  mixed 
with  three  raw  eggs.  Beat  all  to- 
gether and  return  to  fire.  Boil  half  an 
hour,  or  until  clear,  then  strain  and 
season  to  taste. 

Egg  Salad. — Ingredients  :  Six  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  one  head  of  lettuce,  two 
cupfuls  of  mayonnaise  and  one  can  of 
deviled  ham.  Shell  the  eggs,  then  split 
lengthwise  without  breaking  the  white 
portion,  and  remove  the  yolks.  Rub 
the  yolks  and  the  ham  together  and 
mix  with  mayonnaise.  Heap  up  the 
cavity  in  each  white  with  this  mixture, 
place  the  pieces  on  lettuce  leaves  and 
pour  mayonnaise  over  the  whole. 

French-Fried  Potatoes. — Peel  some 
potatoes  and  cut  in  finger  lengths  not 
too  thick,  cover  with  ice  water,  and  if 
they  are  old  it  is  better  to  let  them 
stand  two  hours.  Drain,  wipe  dry,  and 
fry  in  boiling  fat  as  Saratoga  chips — 
not  too  many  at  a  time.  When  they 
are  a  nice  brown  lift  the  basket  from 
the  fat,  sprinkle  with  salt,  shake  the 
grease  from  them  and  remove  with  a 
skimming  spoon,  drain  on  paper  and 
serve  at  once. 

Caramel  Mousse. — Stir  a  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar  in  a  saucepan  over  the 
fire,  constantly,  until  the  caramel  stage 
is  reached  ;  add  gradually  a  cup  of  hot 
milk  and  stir  over  boiling  water  until 
the  caramel  is  dissolved,  then  add  a 
rounding  teaspoonful  of  gelatine  soaked 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  and 
half  a  cup  of  sugar.  Strain  into  a  pan, 
chill  and  add  whipped  cream,  flavor 
with  vanilla  and  freeze.  Garnish  with 
wipped  cream  and  sprinkle  macaroon 
crumbs  over  all. 

Cranberry  Timbales.  —  Take  two 
quarts  of  cranberries,  four  cups  of  sugar 
and  two  cups  of  water  ;  wash  and  pick 
over  the  cranberries  carefully,  put  them 
in  a  saucepan  with  two  cups  of  water, 
cover  and  stew  till  tender  ;  then  strain 
them  through  a  sieve,  return  the  pulp 
to  the  saucepan  and  boil  fifteen  minutes; 
add  the  sugar  and  stir  and  boil  just  long 
enough  to  melt  the  sugar;  rinse  out  the 
timbale  moulds  with  cold  water  and 
sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar ;  pour 
the  cranberries  when  nearly  cold  into 
the  moulds,  and  set  in  a  cool  place  to 
get  firm. 

Beefstak  and  Onions. — Broil  the 
steak  over  the  fire,  being  careful  to 
turn  it  often  ;  after  it  is  cooked  place  on 
a  hot  platter  and  put  in  the  oven  with 
little  dabs  of  butter  on  it.  Put  two 
ounces  of  very  finely  chopped  suet  in  a 
frying  pan  and  fry  a  light  brown  ;  into 
that  put  three  onions,  sliced  very  fine. 
Cover  the  pan  and  cook  until  tender, 
then  remove  the  cover  and  continue 
the  cooking  until  the  onions  are  a  light 
brown.  In  serving  pour  the  onions  and 
gravy  over  the  steak. 


"  Now,  I  have  an  impression  in  my 
head,"  remarked  the  teacher.  "Can 
any  of  you  tell  me  what  an  impression 
is?" 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  replied  alittle  fellow  at 
the  foot  of  the  class.  "An  impression 
is  a  dent  in  a  soft  spot." — Kansas  City 
Star. 


TROCHES. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL 
Nothing  excels  this  simple 


remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


Do  you  know 
what  lamp  chim- 
neys are  for? 

Macbeth's  are 
forever,  unless 
some  accident  hap- 
pens. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Kl 


FIRST  PRIZES 

atfairsand  expositions,  but  morethan  that, 
it  takes  first  place  in 
the  hearts  of  its 
The 


Gaboon 


Broadcast 

Seeder 


the  most  practical  hand  seeder  made.  Sows 
from  6  to  8  acres  per  hour.  All  grains  and 
grasses.  Saves  %  the  seed.  You  can't 
afford  to  buy  any  other.  Examine  it  at 
your  dealers.  Send  for  circulars. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 
38  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


THE  RETFO  LENS 

produced  only  by  us,  Is  so  entitled  because  of  its 
ability  to  focus  the  light  rays  properly 
upon_the  retina  of  the  eye. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AflD  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991    market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  BALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO  626  K  Street. 

STOCKTON  115  East  Main  Street. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

~  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.       Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


WHEELS 

-FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 
No  tiree  to  reset.  Fit  yonr  old  wagon 
with  low  eteel  wheels  with  wide 
tireB  at  low  price.  Oar  At*l°£ne 
telle  yon  how  to  do  it  VddreSB 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Qumcy,  III. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  Jot  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Known 
everywhere 

by  its 
good  works 


An  Eltrin 
Watch  is  tne  most 
perfect  timepiece  possible  '  , 
to  make,  Willi  exact  machines 
and  most  skillful  hands.    Every  1 

ELGIN 

Watch 

is  designed  to  increase  the  great  repute-  , 
1  tion  of  the  Elgin  as  the  world's  stand-/ 
\  ard  timekeeper.  Known  everywhere; 
Lsold  everywhere. 

Every  Elgin  Watch  h»s  "Elgin 
engraved  on  works.     Book  fre«.  . 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 
Elgin,  III. 


Educational. 


IT 

Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates 


mrn  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


MONEY  secrete 

ellne    Safe  '.. 


'LT  carried  on  person : 
asleep,  home  or  trav- 
Ing  Safe  ?:om  thieves,  fire,  etc. 
A.  tide  mailed,  10c.  One  writes :  "Worth  ten  times." 
Last  Call.  The  Grant,  30  Grant  St.,  L.  Cleveland,  O. 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,         R   L  DURHAM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  lor  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


GAS  CITY 


B 


College, 


usmess 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  VVOLPENB  ARQ  A R  , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

$60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  «« TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office.  . 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  fkancisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEU,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    m  o  f  f  I  t  t    «fc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  85-87-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Lot  Angelei. 
BLAKE  McFALL  ft  OO  -..Portland  Or. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  19,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures!  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday  * — @    ®  

Thursday                           77«@78X  78*@79 

Friday                              78X@78  78«@78^ 

Saturday                         78M@78*  77*@79 

Monday                             79   @78*  79*@78'/, 

Tuesday                            78  @78*  78%@78X 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 

the  week: 

May.  .July. 

Wednesday  *  @    @  

Thursday   42£@43«  36?i@37« 

Friday   43*@43X  86X@37?i 

Saturday   43*@43X  36X@37H 

Monday   44X@4S«  37*@36?i 

Tuesday   43*@44  36*@37* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  U*@l  10*      1  »H81  U 

Friday   1  09X@1  10*      1  10  @1  10* 

Saturday   1  H«@l  "X      1  H   @1  10* 

Monday   1  12*S@1  12X      1  H!4«l  12 

Tuesday   1  12ft@l  13ft      1  M%®  

Wednesday   1  14*®!  13*      1  13%®\  12* 

*  Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  no  very  brisk  movement 
in  this  cereal  in  the  local  market  since 
last  review,  but  this  was  more  in  conse- 
quence of  limited  offerings  and  firm  views 
of  holders  than  of  lack  of  inquiry  from 
buyers.  Both  shippers  and  millers  were 
in  the  market  for  wheat,  but  being  unable 
to  dictate  their  own  terms,  they  did  not 
purchase  beyond  their  most  immediate 
and  urgent  needs.  Buyers  expected  an 
easier  market  on  account  of  the  recent 
rains  which  have  fallen  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  State,  but  their  expectations 
were  not  realized,  at  least  not  to  their 
suiting.  It  is  probable  that  prices  would 
have  ruled  higher  had  there  been  no  rain. 
But  with  an  improved  crop  outlook,  there 
has  been  a  check  for  the  time  being  to  any 
marked  advance  in  wheat  values,  and  to 
this  extent  the  buying  interest  has  been 
favored.  Wheat  is  now  exceedingly  low, 
particularly  when  compared  with  values 
for  most  other  cereals.  Ocean  freights 
are  weakening,  however,  ships  having 
been  chartered  down  to  25s  for  wheat 
cargoes  to  Europe,  usual  option,  which 
gives  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  better 
market  for  wheat  than  has  been  lately 
experienced.  Exporters  have  a  lot  of 
high  priced  ships  on  hand,  however,  and 
are  trying  to  keep  wheat  down  while  se- 
curing cargoes.  They  failed  to  keep 
freights  up,  and  it  looks  as  though  they 
would  fail  to  keep  wheat  down.  Market 
closed  firm  at  the  advanced  quotations. 

California  Milling   1  12*@1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @1  11^ 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12 * 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   1  07*@1  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  C2*@l  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations             6s3d@6s3*d  6s4d@6s4*d 

Freight  rates                37*@385is  25@285<8 

Local  market               96«@98*  1  10@1  12* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
Btandard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.09i@1.14*. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.10  @  1.13*. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.14}@1.13i;  May,  1902,  $1.13i@1.12f. 

FLOUR. 

Market  continues  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  previously  noted.  Trade  is  not 
particularly  brisk,  and  competition  be- 
tween dealers  is  keeping  prices  at  lower 
levels  than  are  warranted  by  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
regard  to  flour  which  is  being  landed  here 
from  outside  points.  There  is  consider- 
able flour  going  to  Asia  and  South  Amer- 
ica, representing  mostly  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  40 


BARLEY. 
There  has  been  further  firmness  devel- 
oped in  this  market  the  past  week,  al- 
though it  is  very  seldom  the  case,  with 
such  rains  as  most  of  the  State  has  been 
favored  with,  that  there  is  no  depressing 
effect  experienced  in  the  barley  market, 
it  being  ordinarily  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
weakening  influeuces,  and  especially  so  at 
this  time  of  year.  There  has  been  a  fair 
shipping  demand,  and  local  requirements 
have  been  fully  up  to  the  average.  Offer- 
ings have  not  been  heavy  and  buyers  have 
not  been  able  to  purchase  freely,  even  at 
full  current  rates.  Market  at  close  was 
decidedly  against  buyers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @  97* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   92*@  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   97*@1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  05  @1  15 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   90  @l  00 

OATS. 

The  market  continued  to  show  firmness, 
values  remaining  on  a  comparatively  high 
plane,  with  little  prospect  of  the  situation 
being  any  more  favorable  to  buying  inter- 
est during  balance  of  the  season.  There 
are  no  great  quantities  changing  hands, 
however,  the  demand  being  decidedly 
slow  at  the  prices  now  generally  de- 
manded. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  @1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

Milling   1  37*@1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  32* 

Red   1  22*®1  40 

CORN. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  with  all 
descriptions,  but  good  to  choice  Yellow  is 
in  scantier  supply  than  White.  Current 
values  for  desirable  qualities  are  being 
well  maintained,  and  no  likelihood  of  any 
decided  break  in  prices  being  soon  ex- 
perienced. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @l  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

RYE. 

Offerings  are  not  at  present  particularly 
heavy,  but  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
demand  at  full  figures  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   87*®  92* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any  business. 
Values  remain  quotably  as  previously 
noted,  but  are  necessarily  largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  are  not  many  beans  arriving  from 
any  quarter,  nor  is  there  any  extensive 
outward  movement  at  present,  asking  fig- 
ures being  in  the  main  too  high  to  enable 
the  filling  of  shipping  orders  to  any  great 
extent,  values  in  the  East  being  relatively 
lower  than  those  now  generally  current 
here,  as  based  on  asking  rates  or  the 
views  of  holders.  Spot  stocks  are  not 
particularly  heavy,  and  are  largely  in  few 
and  strong  hands.  It  is  the  exception 
where  holders  are  displaying  any  uneasi- 
ness, or  where  any  undue  pressure  to  re- 
alize is  being  exerted. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  50  ®4  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  ®3  25 

Lady  Washington   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   1  90  @2  15 

Bay os,  good  to  choice   2  35   @2  50 

Reds   2  50  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  50  @4  60 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
A  very  quiet  market  is  being  ex- 
perienced, with  no  changes  to  record  in 
quotable  rates.  To  effect  free  sales,  how- 
ever, full  current  quotations  could  not  be 
obtained.  Green  or  Blue  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  place  satisfactorily  or  at  full  quo- 
tations than  Nilos,  the  latter  being  in 
lightest  supply. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  ®1  80 

WOOL. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  offerings. 
In  about  a  fortnight  Spring  wool  will 
likely  begin  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
not  until  there  is  enough  here  to  warrant 
the  attention  of  wholesale  buyers  will  it 
be  possible  to  give  more  than  nominal 
quotations.  The  outlook  is  favorable  for 
good  to  choice  wools  receiving  prompt  at- 
tention from  shippers  and  local  dealers. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  oholce  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good     9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective    8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6*@  8* 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7*@  9 


HOPS. 

Dealers  are  quoting  up  to  17$c,  but  this 
is  an  asking  figure  from  second  hands  and 
is  not  obtainable  in  a  wholesale  way. 
There  are  very  few  hops  remaining  in  or 
offering  from  the  hands  of  growers,  and 
business  during  the  balance  of  the  season 
must  necessarily  be  largely  of  a  jobbing 
character.  An  Eastern  authority,  under 
recent  date,  thus  sums  up  the  situation  on 
the  Atlantic  side:  "  Advices  from  the  in- 
terior have  been  stronger  of  late;  offer- 
ings were  very  light  and  higher  prices 
asked.  This  has  increased  the  firmness  of 
the  local  market  and  dealers  are  generally 
holding  for  some  advance  over  late  quota- 
tions. A  moderate  quantity  of  stock  has 
been  taken  by  brewers  and  they  have  paid 
up  to  17c  usual  terms  for  fine  quality;  on 
the  open  market  it  is  doubtful  that  whole- 
sale business  could  be  done  at  over  16c, 
but  at  that  price  dealers  would  not  part 
with  their  best  growths  of  either  State  or 
Pacific  Coast.  Other  grades  are  also  held 
with  more  confidence,  and  the  whole  situ- 
ation leans  more  in  sellers'  favor  than  at 
any  time  this  season.  The  government 
report  of  the  sale  of  revenue  stamps  for 
malt  liquors  for  December  indicates  a  con- 
sumption of  2,959,409  barrels,  as  compared 
with  2,835,075  barrels  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  last  year.  The  figures  that 
have  been  compiled  for  the  year  1901  give 
the  consumption  as  42,671,019  barrels, 
compared  with  40,888,768  barrels  for  1900 
— an  increase  of  1,782,251  barrels." 
Fair  to  oholce,  1901  crop   11  ®16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  general  features  of  the  hay  market 
have  not  changed  materially  since  last 
review.  There  was  an  absence  of  buoyant 
tone,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  after 
the  recent  rains,  but  quotable  values  have 
suffered  no  marked  declines,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  pronounced  weakness 
will  be  soon  developed  for  stable  hay  of 
any  sort.  Values  for  Alfalfa,  owing  to 
light  offerings  of  same,  have  lately  inclined 
more  in  favor  of  the  selling  than  of  the 
buying  interest.  Straw  is  selling  at  a 
more  than  ordinarily  wide  range. 

Wheat,  good  to  choloe   10  00®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00®  13  00 

Tame  Oat   8  50®  11  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  10  50 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00®  10  00 

Alfalfa   8  00010  00 

Volunteer   6  50®  9  00 

Compressed   10  00®  13  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 
More  firmness  has  been  developed  in 
the  market  for  mill  offal  the  current 
week,  light  receipts  of  the  same  and  hard- 
ening prices  for  grain  bringing  about  the 
result  stated.  Rolled  Barley  was  very 
firmly  held.  Prices  for  Milled  Corn  con- 
tinue on  a  high  plane. 

Bran,      ton   18  00®  19  00 

Middlings   20  00® 22  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00@20  00 

Barley,  Rolled    19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  light  stock,  with 
present  offerings  largely  of  the  Trieste 
variety.  Quotable  values  for  both  kinds 
remain  without  change.  Alfalfa  Seed 
market  is  ruling  very  quiet  for  this  time 
of  year,  asking  figures  continuing  as  pre- 
viously noted.  The  light  business  doing 
in  bird  seed  is  at  generally  unchanged 
values. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  25®  7  50 

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  25®  8  75 

Flax   2  40®  2  80 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  75®  8  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary  3}<@  3* 

Rape   IX®  2ii 

Hemp   8*®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  showing  quiet 
condition,  asking  rates  for  future  deliver- 
ies of  Caleuttas  continuing  as  before 
quoted.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Prison  Directors  the  price  of  jute  bags 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  at  $5.55  per 
100.  The  stock  of  bags  on  hand,  sold  and 
unsold,  amounts  to  1,692,000  sacks,  of 
which  367,600  are  sold  on  undelivered 
orders  of  last  year  and  await  shipment. 
Orders  for  about  500,000  of  the  sacks  of 
this  year  are  already  in,  although  under 
the  rule  recently  passed  by  the  Prison 
Directors,  they  could  not  be  booked  before 
the  price  of  bags  was  fixed. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6  @  6* 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6>-4®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot .. .  — @ — 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  ®86 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  lbs  82  ®33 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — @ — 

Bean  Bags   6*@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6*,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  is  quiet  at  last  quoted 
decline.    Business  doing  in  Pelts  is  at  prac- 


tically unchanged  values.  Tallow  is  in 
less  active  request  than  for  some  time 
past,  but  is  not  quotably  lower. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 

can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 

hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  q  nota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  @ —  9  fa- 
Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B>s          10  ®—  8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*®—  7*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over 50 lbs..   9  ®—  8  @— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  ftp..   8*@—  7*@— 

Stags   6  @7  —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @—  8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—  8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—  9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—  14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  14  @—  12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  @—  15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         150  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  @1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   65  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40  @  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*  @  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4%  @  — 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Spot  stocks  are  not  of  heavy  volume 
and  are  largely  in  second  hands.  Quot- 
able values  are  without  change,  but  owing 
to  prospects  of  a  light  yield  the  coming 
season,  the  market  inclines  againBt  buyers. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®— 

White  Comb,  1  ft  frames  II  @12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  pre- 
viously   quoted    range.     At  prevailing 
prices  buyers  are  not  able  to  secure  any 
very  large  quantities. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  ft  26  (328 

Dark  84  ®2S 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Prices  for  Beef  have  continued  on  much 
the  same  plane  as  last  quoted,  market  be- 
ing fairly  firm  at  these  figures.  Demand 
for  Mutton  was  about  equal  to  the  imme- 
diate offerings,  values  ruling  steady. 
Veal  arrived  sparingly  and  was  salable  to 
very  fair  advantage.  Lamb  was  in  light 
receipt  and  was  favored  with  a  stiff  mar- 
ket. Hogs  were  in  very  moderate  supply 
and  met  in  most  instances  with  ready  sale 
at  full  current  rates. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft          7  @  7* 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*o;  wethers   7*®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat  ,   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   5X®  5ft 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  @ 

Hogs,  country  dressed   65i@  7 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,*  ft   8  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb  11  @12* 

POULTRY. 
There  were  no  heavy  arrrivals  from  any 
source.  California  product  was  in  lighter 
receipt  than  Eastern.  Prices  for  young 
chickens  continued  at  a  high  range,  but 
not  many  were  required  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand at  extreme  values  current.  Old 
chickens  had  to  be  large  and  fat  to  com- 
mand any  special  attention  from  buyers. 
The  inquiry  for  Turkeys  was  not  very 
brisk  and  was  mainly  for  choice  Hens. 
The  few  Ducks  and  Geese  received  met 
with  a  moderately  firm  market,  full 
grown  and  fat  young  receiving  the  decided 
preference.  Pigeon  market  was  slightly 
better  for  old  and  firm  for  choice  young. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice                    17  @  19 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb                 14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ¥  lb   12*®  14 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen                 4  50  ®6  00 

Roosters,  old                                4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              5  53  ®6  00 

Fryers                                              5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large                              4  50  «5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                8  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen                         5  00  @5  50 

Ducks,  young,  *  dozen                     6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  »  pair                                1  50  @l  75 

Goslings,  »  pair                            2  00  @2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen                      1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young                               2  60  ®2  75 

BUTTER. 
No  great  quantities  are  arriving  and 
more  than  is  being  received  could  be 
readily  placed.  While  the  market  showed 
decided  firmness,  the  strength  was  most 
pronounced  on  medium  grades,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  was  lighter,  as  compared 
with  the  demand,  than  the  higher  priced 
stock. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   28  ®29 

Creamery,  fiists   27  ®28 
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Creamery,  seconds   25  @26 

Dairy,  select   87  @28 

Dairy,  firsts   84  @25 

Dairy,  seconds   82  @23 

Mixed  store   16  @— 

Creamery  In  tubs   —  @— 

Pickled  Boll,  *  lb   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  @— 

CHEESE. 

Stocks  of  domestic  are  not  of  heavy  vol- 
ume and  market  for  desirable  qualities  is 
moderately  firm  at  ruling  rates,  more  par- 
ticularly so  for  mild-flavored  new  of  high 
grade.  Eastern  cheese  is  higher  at  pri- 
mary points,  but  is  selling  here  at  un- 
changed figures. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   11K@12 

California,  good  to  choice   10H@HH 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @10K 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12tf 

EGGS. 

While  the  market  is  quotably  lower, 
a  fairly  good  shipping  demand  has  pre- 
vented any  serious  breaks  in  prices.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  current  val- 
ues will  be  long  maintained.  Storing  will 
likely  soon  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  prevent  accumulations,  and  values  have 
not  yet  touched  a  safe  basis  for  specula- 
tive operations  on  cold  storage  account. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  21  @21V£ 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  20  @20!4 

California,  good  to  choice  store   19  @20 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @ — 

Cold  Storage   —  ® — 

VEGETABLES. 
Fresh  vegetables  of  most  kinds  arrived 
sparingly,  and  were  in  the  main  favored 
with  a  firm  market.  Tomatoes  brought 
nearly  as  good  figures  as  preceding  week. 
Natural  Asparagus  sold  up  to  60c.  per 
pound,  while  forced  growth  went  mainly 
at  40c.  for  No.  1,  and  12J@15c.  for  No.  2. 
Mushrooms  were  in  rather  free  receipt 
and  went  at  a  wide  range  of  prices,  owing 
to  great  difference  in  quality.  Onions 
moved  slowly  most  of  the  week,  and  mar- 
ket tended  against  sellers,  especially  for 
other  than  strictly  fancy. 

Beans,  String,  V  0>   10  @  15 

Beans,  Wax,  <p  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100  fts. . .     50  ®  — 

Cauliflower,    dozen   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,     large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  *  ft   80  ©  25 

Garlic,  *  ft   IK®  2V4 

Mushrooms,  *  ft   8  @  20 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental        1  75  @8  35 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     ft   5  @  8 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  $  ft. .     20  @  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  V  ft   10  ®  \2y. 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f»  ton   8  00  @10  00 

Summer  Squash,     box   1  75  @8  03 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,     box          1  50  @2  50 

POTATOES. 
There  were  no  very  heavy  arrivals  of 
potatoes  the  current  week,  but  receipts  in 
connection  with  previous  accumulations 
proved  far  ahead  of  the  immediate  re- 
quirements. Demand  was  not  brisk,  was 
largely  on  local  account,  and  was  mainly 
for  choice  to  select.  Only  for  best  quali- 
ties did  the  market  display  any  firmness. 
Sweets  were  in  only  moderate  receipt  and 
were  in  the  main  steadily  held. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  100  fts              1  40  @1  85 

River  Burbanks  In  sacks,  V cental..  1  15  @1  35 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  25  @1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks                              1  30  @1  75 

River  Reds                                    1  30  @1  50 

Sweets,  Merced,  f(  cental   1  50  @  

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  not  making  a  heavy  display, 
and  especially  are  high  grade  in  limited 
stock.  The  quotable  range  of  prices  for 
this  fruit  shows  no  appreciable  changes, 
but  the  firmness  of  the  market  is  confined 
almost  wholly  to  fancy  4-tier  stock. 
Strawberries  have  not  yet  arrived  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  justify  regular  quota- 
tions. Early  receipts  from  Santa  Barbara 
sold  up  to  40c  per  1-lb.  basket,  but  later 
arrivals  carried  over  were  offered  at  20@ 
25c.  per  basket. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tier  box   1  75®  3  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-lb.  box. .  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb.  box.      50®  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  showing 
in  the  main.healthy  condition,  with  a  very 
fair  trade  for  this  time  of  year,  especially 
considering  the  limited  quantities  of  most 
kinds  now  offering  or  remaining  in  stock. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  there  will 
be  virtually  a  clean-up  of  most  descrip- 
tions other  than  Prunes  within  the  next 
sixty  days.  No  very  heavy  outward 
movement  during  the  next  two  months 
will  be  necessary  to  absorb  remaining 
stocks  of  Apricots,  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears 
and  Plums.  Values  for  Apricots,  Pears 
and  Plums  are  ruling  decidedly  steady, 
and  to  purchase  freely  of  high  grade  stock 
of  either  variety  an  advance  on  quotations 
would  very  likely  have  to  be  paid.  Ap- 
ples incline  against  buyers,  market  being 


firm  at  the  rates  quoted,  with  fair  in- 
quiry, and  supplies  of  too  moderate  volume 
to  admit  of  the  filling  of  very  large  orders. 
Stocks  of  Peaches  in  the  State  are  about 
80  to  85  cars,  entirely  out  of  growers' 
hands,  and  principally  in  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  holders.  There  is  good  in- 
quiry for  this  fruit,  with  market  strong  at 
the  quotations,  and  prospects  of  higher 
prices.  Prune  values  are  quotably  un- 
changed, although  in  some  instances 
seeming  concessions  are  granted  to  buyers. 
It  is  believed  that  old  Prunes  are  being 
masqueraded  by  some  dealers  for  new, 
and  that  in  this  way  concessions  are 
granted  which  are  more  apparent  than 
real.  If  there  are  any  Prunes  carried 
over  they  are  more  apt  to  be  old  than 
new,  as  stocks  of  the  latter  are  now  of 
limited  volume.  Of  old  and  new  Prunes 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  more 
than  425  cars  left  in  the  entire  State. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  fl  ft..   9  @  Wt 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @13 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8M@  sy, 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7  @8 

Nectarines,  $  ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6V4®  1lA 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  13  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6H@ 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5tf@  6% 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   by,®  6y, 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  In  bags,  3M@3^c;  50-OOs,  4tf@49£c; 

6O-70s,  4@4^c;  70-80S,  354@33£c;  80-90s,  3®3Mc; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3M@  4y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6% 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5H 

Plums,  unpitted,  V  ft   1J4@  2)4 

RAISINS. 
Market  is  firm  at  unchanged  quotations. 
Stocks  and  offerings  are  of  light  propor- 
tions and  are  mostly  in  few  and  strong 
hands.  Present  supplies  in  this  State  are 
estimated  at  from  125  to  150  cars.  No 
trouble  is  anticipated  in  disposing  of  all 
the  present  holdings  within  the  next  few 
months  at  full  current  prices  or  better. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6>i 

3-crown   6 

2-  crown   h\ 

Seedless  Muscatels   bH 

Seedless  Sultanas   b% 

Thompson's  Seedless   6H 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   73i@  8 

2-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   &H®  6hi 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

8-crown   — 

3-  crown   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
While  offerings  of  Oranges  are  of  very 
fair  volume,  as  compared  with  the  de- 
mand, the  proportion  of  choice  to  select 
stock  is  very  light.  For  high  -  grade 
Navels  the  market  is  firm,  such  com- 
manding extreme  quotations  more  readily 
than  ordinary  qualities  command  the 
lower  figures  quoted  for  the  latter. 
Lemon  market  is  without  important 
change,  although  tendency  on  choice  to 
select  has  been  to  more  firmness.  Lower 
grades  moved  slowly  at  unimproved  fig- 
ures. Limes  ruled  steady  at  previously 
quoted  values. 

Oranges— Navels,  V  box   1  00@3  00 

Mediterranean  Sweets,  per  box   1  00@1  50 

St.  Michael  '.   1  00@2  00 

Malta  Blood   2  00@2  50 

Tangerine,  as  to  size  of  box   1  00@2  00 

Seedlings,  $  box   75@1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   3  85@3  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@3  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  %>  box   1  00@3  25 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00@5  00 

NUTS. 

Some  Almonds  have  changed  hands 
within  the  week  at  terms  private,  but  un- 
derstood to  be  close  to  full  current  values. 
Present  offerings  are  light.  Not  many 
Walnuts  now  in  stock  and  they  are  very 
steadily  held.  Business  doing  in  Peanuts 
is  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .  9  @10 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. . . .  7  @  8 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell        8  @  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  6  ®  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  ilA@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5tt@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  8 

WINE. 

The  market  for  wine  is  ruling  quiet,  so 
far  as  wholesale  trading  is  concerned, 
quotable  values  being  at  practically  the 
same  range  as  for  some  weeks  past,  but, 
owing  to  absence  of  noteworthy  transac- 
tions, quotations  are  for  the  time  being 
based  of  necessity  more  on  the  views  of 
buyers  and  sellers  than  on  actual  sales. 
Dry  wines  of  last  season's  vintage  are 
quotable  wholesale  at  22@26c  per  gallon. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  secure  any  of  de- 


sirable quality  at  22c,  and  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  at  the  moment  to  place 
any  large  quantity  at  the  extreme  figure 
above  quoted,  unless  the  quality  proved 
exceptionally  choice. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks 

108,808 

4,530,239 

4,152,437 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.298,323 

6,497,847 

4,753,615 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  49,486 

4,944,959 

3,862,285 

Oats,  centals 

4,491 

708,862 

505,301 

75,661 

78,879 

138,510 

103,522 

Beans,  sacks 

2,934 

577,159 

505,516 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  15,768 

993,271 

1,137,241 

Onions,  sacks 

.  2,240 

158,427 

138,564 

Hay,  tons  

2,573 

100,824 

114,768 

Wool,  bales  

466 

43,591 

22,919 

89 

7,415 

6,905 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1901. 

Same  time 
laet  year. 

.  97,812 

3,300,398 

2,389,618 

Wheat,  centals. . . 
Barley,  centals... 

.361,387 

6,026,981 

4,561,495 

.  70,277 

3,737,416 

1,713.822 

2,153 

47,390 

1 

8,908 

2,369 

126 

19,786 

10,341 

1,149 

11,681 

82,459 

Wool,  pounds 

545.331 

409,631 

65 

468,627 

509,510 

SO 

5,655 

1,643 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  2,064 

41,550 

91,799 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Feb.  19.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8%c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9m@9Hc  •  choice, 
9«®10c;  fancy,  10ys@llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Demand  fair,  with 
offerings  rather  light,  and  market  moderately 
firm. 

Prunes,  Z%®6%c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  9J4@13o;  Moorpark,  10@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7^@10c;  peeled,  14@18c. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  4,  1902. 

692,778  —Molding  Machine  -Borrowe  &  Lumley, 
S.  F. 

692,618  — Display  Box— E.  F  Carr,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

692  627.  —  Hydrocarbon  Composition  —  B.  B. 

Clawson,  Oakland,  Cal. 
692,430.— Fan  Regulator -A.  G.  Critchfield,  Alto, 

Wash. 

692,634  — Metals  from  Ores— H.  Davis,  Dayton, 

Nev, 

692  666  —Train  Order  Box— I.  G.  Hoag,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

692.445.— Grass  Catcher— O.  Hoffman,  Portland, 
Or. 

692,446  —Tube  Protector— N.  D.  Hopkinson,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

692,518. — Carburetor — F.  S.  &  W.  D.  Jacks,  S.  F. 
692,672  — Insect  Destroyer  —  Joost  &  George, 
Gates,  Or. 

692.679.  — Printing  Presses— E.  F.  Lellich,  S.  F. 

692.680.  — Sewing  Machine-F.  T.  Leilich,  S.  F. 
692,3'9  — Soldering  Machine— A.  W.  Liviogston, 

S.  F. 

692,320  — Music  Leaf  Turner  —  J.  Lombardero, 
S.  F. 

692,538.— Bicycle  Lock  — W.  H.  Niemeyer,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
692,709.— Wrench— G  W.  Price,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
692.483.— Stamp  Battery  Cam  —  C.  C.  Rueger, 

Butte,  Mont. 

692,362.— Fruit  Brusber  —  H.  B.  Ruggles,  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

692,364.— Current  Wheel— P.  H  Russell,  Comp- 
tonville,  Cal. 

692,714.—  WiNDMiLL-Sala  &  Stabile,  S.  F. 

692,550  — Knob— W.  Scharnweber,  Seattle,  Wash. 

692,719.— Artificial  Limb— J.  E.  Seeley,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

692,803.— Stump  Socket— L.  Stump',  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

692,557.— Dredger— J.  A.  Swenson,  S,  F. 
692.735.— Electric  Switch— J.  R.  Thompson,  Port- 
land, Or. 

692,738.  —  Gas  Generator  —  Towne  &  Clough, 
Fresno,  Cal 

692,749.—  Power  Transmitter— N.  White,  Sierra- 
ville,  Cal. 

602,396.— Wave  Motor— J.  R.  Wilcox,  S.  F. 
692  752.— Torch— C.  G.  Woodmansee,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

35,680.— DESIGN— P.  O  DeMoss,  Moro,  Or. 
35,668. — D  8  SIGN — R.  J  Taussig,  S.  F. 
35,672.— Design— L.  D.  Weeks,  San  Marquarette, 
Cal. 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


The  best 
Roofing 


There  is  a  best  of  every- 
thing and  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing  is  the  top  notch 
roofing. 

Builders  like  it  because 
when  once  laid  they  are 
never  called  upon  to  repair 
it;  property  owners  like  it 
for  it  gives  them  the  best 
service.  It  is  never  both- 
ered by  the  hot  sun, 
whether  laid  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs — it  never  cracks 
or  scales  from  the  cold — it 
doesn't  rot  or  decay  from 
gases,  steam,  fumes  or 
smoke.  It  outlasts  every- 
thing but  time. 

Send  for  booklet — ad- 
dress Dept.  R. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


BOLTON 
Combination 
Electric  Alarm 
Thermometer.  I 


Set  in  orchard  or  vineyard  and 
connected  by  wire  with  sleeping 
apartment.  Will  ring  a  bell  when 
the  danger  point  for  frost  forma- 
tion is  reached. 

ADDRESS; 

ELECTRIC  ALARM 

THERMOMETER  CO., 

1056  I  Street,  FRESNO,  CAL  j 
♦♦♦  ♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦ 


ATENT5. 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Caveats,    Designs,  Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights    and    Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  UiiWEI, 
STRONG  &  CO.  (Established  1860),  33o  Market 
St.,  8.  V.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


February  22,  1902. 


SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  TEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  850.-  TO  ¥800.- 
'  'Alpha"  and  "Bab  y  "  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

1  03-1  or,  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Oleomargarine  Bill  Passes  the  House. 

Just  after  our  last  issue  went  to 
press  the  House  passed  the  oleomarga- 
rine bill.  There  was  no  division  on  the 
final  passage,  the  reabtest  of  strength 
having  been  made  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, which  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  34.  The  provision  to  require 
the  inspection  and  branding  of  reno- 
vated butter,  which  was  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  retained 
on  a  Day  and  aye  vote. 

As  finally  passed,  the  bill  is  some- 
what modified  from  the  form  in  which 
it  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Is  makes  oleomargarine, 
or  imitation  butter  or  cheese  trans- 
ported into  any  State  or  Territory  for 
use,  sale  or  consumption  therein,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  such  States  or  Terri- 
tories, notwithstanding  that  it  may  be 
introduced  in  original  packages,  and 
imposes  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on 
oleomargarine  made  in  imitation  of 
"  butter  of  any  shade  of  yellow."  When 
not  made  in  such  imitation  the  tax  is 
reduced  to  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

The  second  section  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent dealers,  hotel  proprietors,  restau- 
rant and  boarding  house  keepers  from 
coloring  the  uncolored  article,  by  mak- 
ing any  person  who  colors  the  product 
and  then  sells  or  furnishes  to  others,  a 
manufacturer  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  Penalties  for  a  violation  of  the 
Act  are  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor 
more  than  $500  and  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than 
six  months. 

The  new  section  relating  to  the  in- 
spection and  branding  of  renovated 
butter  is  as  follows: 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Tearing  Down  Signals  does  not  delay  storms. 
Opium-laden  "medicines"  may  check  coughing, 
but  the  cold  stays.  Do  not  trifle;  when  you  begin 
to  cough  take  Allen's  Lung  Balsam,  free  from 
opium,  full  of  healing  power. 

1.  S2200  buys  63  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, o  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11600  buys  nicely  improved  10  acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


USB 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR 

Money  Crops, 

Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

You  get  your  sharb  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Ideal  predlgested  Amm'onlate  as  plant  food. 

For  list  of  dealers,  formulas  a  id  other 
valuable  information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  WORKS, 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    <fe  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
make  a  rigid  sanitary  inspection  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  at  such 
times  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  of 
all  factories  and  storehouses  where  but- 
ter is  renovated;  and  all  butter  reno- 
vated at  such  places  shall  be  carefully 
inspected  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  and  purposes  that 
meat  products  are  now  inspected.  The 
discovery  of  butter  renovated  shall  be 
reported  monthly.  All  renovated  but- 
ter shall  be  designated  as  such  by 
marks,  brands  and  labels  and  the 
words  '  renovated  butter '  shall  be 
printed  on  all  packages  thereof,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  be 
sold  only  as  renovated  butter.  No  ren- 
ovated butter  shall  be  shipped  or  trans- 
ported from  one  State  to  another  or  to 
foreign  countries  unless  inspected  as 
provided  in  this  section." 


■  M. 


VoSSi&  wit0"'  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


State  of  Ohio,  Citt  of  Toledo,  1 
Lucas  Codntt,  / 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
I  SEAI?  I  A.W.  GLEASON, 

Iw^JJ  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of- 

Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  182S. 


FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.  Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3ii-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK.BR    <&  CO., 
16  and   18  Drnmm  Street.  San  Francisco. 


SHARPLES 

Croam  Separator* 

Iluve  Tubular  Bowla, 
aMQodlikj.  ttsy  to  run,  rell.bl., 
durtbl.  tod  «3ccut«.  Culog  131 
•od  trwtlM,  "Baihua  Dairying" 
frM.  Tktbt*  dairyv.tn  lay  tXty  art 
IU  b*tt  ttponOor*. 

Sharpie*  Co.,  P  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  iil.  West  Chgster.Pa. 


TheU.  S.  Separator 

DOES  BETTER  WORK 
THAN  THE  OTHERS 


Missouri  College  ok  Ackiculilrb 
Columbia,  Mo.,  Oct.  30,  1901. 
The  machine  (U.  S.)  did  excellent 
work,  and,  as  a  rule.  I  believe  ic 
skimmed  a  little  closer  than  the  oth- 
ers we  had  in  use.  The  record  was 
invariably  .02  of  1  per  cent,  or  lower, 
sometimes  a  mere  trace  of  fat  in  the 
skim  milk. 

C.  L.  WILLOUGHBY. 

Instructor. 


Remember  that  it 

EXCELLED  EVERYTHING 

at  the 

PAN-AMERICAN 
MODEL  DAIRY 


.FARM  MACHINE  CO.  BtllOWS  FALLS ,VT 


CALIFORNIA   STU/IP  PULLER. 


The     Most     Powerful  Made! 

Send  (or  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Hgr..  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ASK.  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOB  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


A  limited  number  of  ( he  following  varieties  of 
GRAPE  CUTTINGS  FOR  SALE  : 

Alicante  Bouschet,  Berber.  Zinfandel, 
Cabernet  Franc,  Mondeuse, 
Black  Burgundy,  Trousseau. 

These  Cuttings  are  suitable  for  Rooting  or 
Grafting.   Prices  on  application. 
MRS.  G.  R.  UPHAM,         MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Rupestris  Martin  Cuttings. 

First  Grade,  18  In.  long,  SIO  per  1000. 
Second  Grade,  14  In.  long,  S  0  per  1000. 

SUGAR   PRUNE   Qrafting  Wood 

at  2c.  per  foot. 
HAL  G.  OSBURN,   LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


Tilton  Apricot 

AT 

CLEARING-OUT  PRICES! 

HflNFORD  NURSERY, 
J.  W.  BAIR8TOW,  BAMFORD,  CAL. 


OAK  MOUND  NURSERY. 

APPLE  AND  BARTLETT  PEAR 

One  year  old,  5  to  7  feet,  grown  on 
whole  roots.    NO  FINER  STOCK. 

Loganberry  and  Himalaya  Giant  Blackberry. 
One-year-old  vines  and  rooted  tips. 

R.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport.  California. 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

I  have  a  limited  number  of  CUTTINGS  large 
enough  for  BENCH  GRAFTING. 
Also  ordinary  CUTTINGS  of  same  variety. 
For  prices,  etc.,  address 

H.  C.  TUCKSON, 

Rural  Delivery  No.  2.      Redwood  City,  Cal. 

Loganberry  footed  Tips. 

PRICE,    3    GTS.  EACH. 
For  Sale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebavatopol,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES: 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVI'S  LATE, 
NICBOL'S  ORANGE,  PBTLLIP'd, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS: 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIBL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES: 

BARTLETT.  BUR  BANK,  CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  and  WICKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Pranclsco. 
AUBNTS   FOR   C.   W.    REEL'  S   M  R  SERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
NURSERIES. 

For  Citrus  Trees,  or  Deciduous  Trees,  or  Nut 
Trees,  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  WRITE  US. 

Grafted  Walnuts,  -  10c  per  foot 
Royal  Apricots,  4  to  6  ft. 

$12  50  "  100 

Hulr  Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.  (15  "  100 

Bartlett  Pears,  4  to  6  ft,  $15  "  100 

Apples,  4  to  6  ft.    -   $10  "  100 

Apples,  3  to  4  ft.    -  $  7  "100 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST. 

RICHMAN  &  MILLS,  Props. 

FILLER  TON  CALIFORNIA. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrat,  San  Mateo  County. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  EARLY  CRAWFORD 
AND  MUIR  PEACHES. 
PALMS.  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORNAMENTAL   TREE5  AND 
FLOWERING  SHRUB5 
Send  (or  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
F.  LUDEflANN. 

Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  (or 
sale  In  the  State.   Grafting  wood  In  quantities. 
Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  SEED,  Hills  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

F^ru it  and  Ornamental 
Shade  Trees. 

ORANGES,  OLIVES.  PALMS,  ROSES.  ETC. 
SEEDS. 

Rye  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Vegetable  ant  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  the  California  Nursery  Co. 
TH0S.  MEHERIB,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Fruit   KT\  r\  §"~*  /T 

Ornamental.  \J  |— <  r~ <  ^ak 

Evergreen         M     1\  L<  L<  4^ 

Shade  

and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  In  boxes. 
A  New  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravenstein, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W.  A.  BEINHOLDT,         FITALUHA,  CAL . 

ROR  SALE. 

Choice  Rooted  LOGAN 
BERRY  Plants, 

FRESH  FROM  FIELD  NURSERY. 

Address  M.  J.  KERWIN,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 


LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  81.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Don't  Quite 
like  the  sound  of  it." 
But  doesn't  our  2,000 
careful  annual  teBts 
for  vitality  and  qual- 
ity and  the  great  care 
in  selecting  stock  have 
lots  of  conscience  thrown 
earnestly  Into  It?  "YesI" 
"Well  then,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  heading  and  sub- 
mit the  prophet  y  of  it  to  the  experience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
old  customers.  Seed  catalogue  free. 
J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  4'3  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEFDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa,  Clover  Brome  Grass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Orais,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees.  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits  French  Prune  on 
Myrobolan  Root,  Blenheim  and  Koyal 
Apricots  on  Peach  Root. 

Muir  Peaches. 

Almonds— I  X  L,  Nonpariel  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and 
Belli  lower. 
Pear— Bartlett. 
Sugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


TVYAM/VVOTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED  HEBE. 

Produced  $100  worth  of  fruit  on  %  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  in  1901.   Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 

By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  loo. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

iluir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax   Plum   and  Almond 
Trees     All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BOGUE,     -     MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petalama,  Cal . 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


L.  L.  May  &  Co., 


to  lend  10  f.rm  eted 
nples,  containing  Thousand 
Headed  Kale,  Teosinte,  Kape, 
'  Allall.i,  Spekz,  etc.  (fully  worth 
r|10.00togetastart>  together  with 
our  greatcatalog,  for  10c  postage 


JohnA5alzerSeedCoLA$SSSE 


mX»  Catalogue 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.   40  pages 
f^Q^  of  new  Information  and 

details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE,  bend 
for  It  to-uay 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  I8Q0.)  ^ 

San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  L) 


Ferry's  >S 
Seeds  make 
good  crops,  good 
crops  make  more  cus- 
tomers—so each  year  the 
crops  and  customers  have 
grown  greater.    That's  the 
secret  of  the  Ferry  fame. 
More  Ferry's  Seeds  sold 
and  sowu  than  any  other 
kind.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
k  1902  Seed  Annual  FREE. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Commercial 
ORCHARD 


TREES. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japaneso  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  South  Spring  St.,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


ISO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  beli  , 

THB    LEADING    NURSERYMEN    OP   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  and  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to- 
d  iy  for  valuable  catalogue  which  tells  Mow  to  Plant  »nd  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  illustrate,  and  describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO 


INTRODUCED  BY  THE 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

Trees  of  this  famous  variety  for  sale  in  quantities.  Write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation regarding  this— the  grandest  of  all  California  fruits-  Trees  produce 
revenue  in  four  years;  large  income  in  ten  years.  Most  favorable  conditions  in 
southern  California  for  producing  clean,  vigorous,  healthy  stock.  "Personally 
conducted"  from  budding  to  shipping. 

Dp  A  C  HPC      Mulr.  Lovell,  Elberta,  Wheatland, 
■  1  Phillip's  Cling,  Orange  Cling. 

DDIINIPC.  Both  French  and 
r  K.  KJ  1 1  Sugar  Varieties. 


PEARS 


Bartlett,  the  pear 
of  all  pears. 


APRICOTS-&MsV.& 


WASHINGTON  NAVELS, 
LEMONS  and  POMELOS. 

The  finest  lot  that  ever  came 
from  the  frostless  belt  of 
Tulare  county.  Thrifty  and 
healthy. 


GRAPE  VINES 

on  their  own  roots.  Strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

FULL-GROWN  ROSES 

of  every  variety.  In  fact, 
everything. 


96-Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  Us. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries, 

GEORGE  C.  R0EDING,  Prop. 

Post  Office  Box  1. 

FRESNO,    -    -  CALIFORNIA. 


FRESNO   NURSERY.  \ 

=ErESTABLISH  E  D    I  IN  1888= 

320  Acres  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Nursery. 

300,000  Yearling  Trees 

Of  the  Leading  Varieties:   PEACH,  PEAR,  APRICOT,  APPLE,  ALMOND, 
NECTARINE,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  CHERRY,  Etc.   All  My  Own  Raising. 
Large  Stock  of  Leading  Varieties  of  Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grape  Roots. 

Resistant  Varieties :   RIP  ARIA,  LENOIR  and  RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

PALMS,  ROSES,  SHADE  TREES,  ETC. 

 WRITE   FOR   PRICE   LIST   AND  CATALOGUE.  

Z  F*.     H.    IA/ILSON,    Prop.,   Fresno,   Cal.  X 

PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY^ 

-—  ESTABLISHED    I  IN  1865   


80  Acres  in  Nursery. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,     Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send    for    Price    List    and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSON  VILLE,  CAL. 

Established  1878, 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Specialty   of   BENCH  GRAFTING 

on    Resistant  Stock. 

Write   for    price    list   and   booklet   on   fully  tested 
Resistant  Vines. 

We    have   grown    150%    in    three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 

IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  J*  J*  J* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say, 

««Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THE/l." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.    Price  82. SO,  postpaid  anywhere. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — There  was  a  well 
attended  meeting  of  the  Grange  on 
Saturday,  the  15th.  A  committee  to 
arrange  for  a  Farmers'  Institute  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Sisters  Morris, 
Ellsworth  and  Saughter  and  Brothers 
Davis  and  Eckles. 

Some  special  committees  made  re- 
ports, including  a  programme  of  topics 
from  March  1  to  October  18. 

A  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  cow 
peas  was  read.  It  was  extracts  from 
Farmers'  Bulletin  98,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  giving  statements  of  yield 
and  its  value  as  a  forage  or  green  soil- 
ing plant.  None  of  the  members  pres- 
ent could  give  any  personal  experience. 
Brother  Julius  Forrer,  foreman  of  the 
United  States  Experiment  Station  at 
this  place,  said  that  it  failed  in  the  ex- 
periment at  the  station,  but  that  it 
was  sown  on  a  sand  bed  and  dried  out. 
It  received  no  irrigation. 

Only  one  question  was  drawn  from 
the  question  box,  "What  is  Woman's 
Work  in  the  Grange  ?  "  It  was  agreed 
woman's  work  is  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  man's  in  the  Grange.  Women 
may  fill  any  office  in  the  Grange,  while 
there  are  several  offices  in  it  that  it 
would  be  out  of  place  for  a  man  to  fill. 

The  National  Grange  subject  for  the 
day  was  "How  Can  the  Grange  Best 
Secure  Such  Legislation  as  the  Inter- 
ests of  Agriculture  Justly  Demand  ?  " 
It  was  agreed  all  such  legislation  should 
be  carefully  considered  in  subordinate 
and  State  Granges,  and  if  both  united  in 
asking  for  such  legislation  and  made  a 
fair  and  full  presentation  of  their  de- 
sires to  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
their  requests  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
granted,  as  every  Legislature  is  largely 
made  up  of  fair,  honorable  men,  desir- 
ous of  enacting  useful  legislation. 

The  Grange  subject  for  the  day, 
"Woman's  Property  Rights  in  Califor- 
nia," created  much  the  most  interest. 
This  turned  more  particularly  to  the 
property  rights  of  married  women. 
Title  1,  chapter  3,  of  the  Civil  Code  of 
California  is  quite  specific  on  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  husband  and  wife. 

The  National  Grange  subject  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  meeting  is, 
"  How  Can  We  Secure  Greater  Equal- 
ity in  the  Matter  of  Taxation  ?  " 

m    J.  T. 

Oakland  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Oakland  Grange 
held  a  very  enjoyable  initiation  and 
banquet  Saturday  evening  at  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Hall.  The  third  and  fourth  degrees 
were  conferred  at  5  o'clock.  Dinner 
was  served  at  6  : 30.  After  -  dinner 
speeches  were  then  made  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Stout,  Attorney  Fred  Button,  Dr.  N. 
K.  Foster,  Chas.  W.  Emery,  Worthy 
State  Master,  and  others,  after  which 
the  following  programme  was  rendered: 
Recitation,  Mrs.  Dow;  zither  solo,  Miss 
Bacon;  recitation,  Miss  Birdie  Pilcher; 
vocal  solo,  W.  D.  Houx.  Nita. 


New  Books. 

California  fruit  growers  who  are  up  to 
their  eyes  in  the  problems  of  marketing 
the  immense  fruit  products  of  the  State 
may  be  interested  in  comparing  their 
problems  with  those  which  confront  the 
Eastern  grower.  Prof.  F.  H.  Waugh  has 
made  such  a  suggestive  contrast  possible 
by  his  new  book  entitled  "  Fruit  Harvest- 
ing, Storing  and  Marketing."  It  is  a 
very  careful  account  of  the  best  methods 
of  handling  fruit  on  a  small  scale,  and 
especially  for  local  markets,  though  in- 
formation is  also  given  of  long  distance 
work  at  the  East.    Price  $1. 

Another  book  which  will  be  suggestive 
of  contrasts  is  "Asparagus;  for  Home  Use 
and  Market,"  by  the  Nestor  of  the  agri- 
cultural press,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer.  It 
gives  Eastern  practices  in  detail.  Price 
50  cents. 

The  above  are  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  and  can  be  ordered  from  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  for  the  prices 
named,  postpaid. 


Another  Special  Offer, 


The  BEST  Farm  Truck  for  you  to  buy.  Axle  3J",  thimble  skein;  wheels  28"  and 
30"  high,  4"  tire.  Warranted  to  carry  TWO  tons.  Send  in  your  order  this  week 
and  you  can  have  one  of  'em  for  $30.00. 

ALLISON,   1NEFF  «fc  CO.,   2.22    mission  St..  San  Francisco. 


5W  WE     WE  Xf  WS  »  «:-Xf  «£  Xf  j 

Like  a.  Thin^  of  Life  .„** 

©fePETALVMA  INCVBATORi 

runs  on  day  and  night;  no  need  of  standing  over  it  for  a 
minute.  It  will  do  the  work  and  hatch  the  chicks.  Its 
merits  have  been  tested  and  its  worth  is  known.  Known 
as  the  most  perfect  as  regards  regulation  of  heat,  mois- 
ture and  air;  as  the  one  that  is  always  safe  and  sure  The 
one  yeii  can  depend  upon.  His  a  hot  air  incubator.  Our  freecatalog 
ur  new  egg  tray,  and  many  othci'  late  improvements.    Address  nearest  office. 

Box  217,  Petaluma,  California,  or  Box  217.  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  gj 


tells  all  about  < 
■   Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  w< 


See  that  tbe  Druggist  gives  you  tbe  right 
article— the  soothing,  helpful  Painkiller  that  was 
used  in  your  family  before  you  were  born.  There 
Is  but  one  Painkiller,  Perry  Davis'.  No  upright 
dealer  offers  substitutes. 


"The  Story  of  My  Life 
and  Work." 

Booker  T.  Washington's  famous  Autobiography. 

COHTAIHS  MR.  WASHINGTON'S  BEST  POBLIC  SPEECHES. 

Gems  of  thought  and  eloquence  that  every  LAWYER, 
MINISTER  or  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  should  have. 

Leaflets  Giving  Extracts  from  Speeches,  FREE.    Write  to-day. 

This  story  of  Twentieth  Century  heroism  should  be  In  every  home.  It  Is  the  most  inspiring  Auto- 
biography ever  written  and  an  uplifting  Influence  wherever  read. 

The  complete  book  of  over  450  pages,  splendidly  bound,  with 

FIFTY-EIGHT  FDLL  PAQE,  HALF-TONE  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

will  be  sent  postpaid  for  only  II  50.  We  will  enclose  free  with  every  copy  a  portrait,  suitable  for 
framing,  representing  the  famous  Tuskegee  Institute,  of  which  the  author  Is  the  founder  and  president. 

"A  large  part  of  Mr.  Washington's  fame  rests  upon  his  public  speeches— the  address  delivered  at 
the  Exposition  at  Atlanta  gave  him  a  national  reputation."— New  York  Herald. 

/trip  WTC  •  Send  for  our  proposition  at  once.  "The  Story  of  My  Life  and  Work  "  Is  sold  only 
flULll  1  on  subscription  and  we  protect  you  in  your  territory.  Our  national  advertising 
campaign  is  creating  an  enormous  demand.  Agents  earn  $K).0O  a  day.  We  pay  liberal  commissions 
and  supply  books  on  credit.    A  magnlttceut  outfit  neiit  KKKB  rpon  application.  Write  to-day. 

HOW  AGENTS  CAN  GET  A  BOOK  AND  OUTFIT  KFEK  If  you  send  $1.50  for  a  complete 

book  we  will  enclose  a  canvassing  outfit  free  and  refund  the  SI. 50  on  your  flrst  order  of  one  dozen  books. 
We  pay  postage.    Don't  hesitate. 

rescrtptive  circulars,  newspaper  reviews  and  terms  to  agents  free  on  application.  Write  to-day 
for  full  particulars.  J.  L.  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  36  fttalu  St.,  Napervllle,  111. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Sbipping  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STBEET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIUS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  quality  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 

giving  details. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal  , 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

6-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    «fe  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dromm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoronghly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men.  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
A  C00KRADT  &  SON. 

"17  2d  St., Oakland.  Cal. 


To  Build  a  Home, 

no  matter  where  located,  the  first  atr 

solute  necessity  Is  an  ample  supply  of 
good,  pure  water.  Water  then  being 
a  necessity  to  both  men  and  animals; 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how 
much  money  there  in  In  that  Idea? 
Well,  Just  stop  long  enough  to  figure 
on  It  for  a  moment,  then 
'->■.!  for  a  catalogue  of  our 


R 


f  tfTa^^T^ffi^    Drilling  Machines. 

-J  --SiKjBr  Tne  investment  In  one  of 

these  will  make  you  more  money  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly make  In  any  other  w 
dlture.   Think  It  over  anil 


ray  with  th< 
write  us. 


same  expen* 


Star  D'  illing  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TKIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  W. 


26  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLB  FOR 
SALE.  Also  25  grade  Durham  cows.  Address 
E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

O.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  Red  Polled  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BOLLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  A  80N,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

POLAND-CHINAS.— 5  first,  8  second,  3  sweep- 
stake prizes  State  Fair  1901.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons, 
Kingsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  BcllpBe  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  BREEDING  Hare  and  Poultry  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

M  EAT  ME AL.  —Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Koblnson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


CH AS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshires.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OP  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Publishers  of  the 
"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Hand 
Book  and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


French  Draught  Stallions 

FOR  SALE. 

HTTP  ft  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
HU  VJtF.  1800;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson,  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2449. 

MAPOTTTQ  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
ITlrllvyuiJ.  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Caesar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  In 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERIOAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street.  San  Francisco. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $76  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Field  and  UTTTiri  Goods. 
Hog    IA/IkH  Netting 
Fence,  f |  lUJj  Fencing. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    W^e  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Th  . 


Wood   Extension  Head 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.   10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.    25%  Off  This  Week. 


\A/RITE    OR  CALL. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.=^ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Ball  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  ALL  PIGS 

has  been  so  large  we  have  but  few  left,  but  can  furnish  2  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  of  April  farrow  sired  by 
"Lustre's  Bachelor  II"  52261,  the  fine  English-bred  boar.  These  sows  have  been  bred  to  "Kingstons 
Duke  of  Biltmore"  58955,  our  young  English-bred  boar. 

We  also  have  2  sows  farrowed  in  June  sired  by  "Baron  Lynwood"  54858. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  can  furnish  boars  ard  sows  of  July  and  August  farrow.  These  pigs  were 
sired  by  sons  of  the  great  "Missouri's  Black  Chief"  19399  and  the  noted  "Black  U.  S."  18315. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\RM, 

JOSEPH    MARZKN,  ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young   Stock   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK.,  NEVADA. 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETAtUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    FK .  mECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


atom  Pacific. 

SHORT  LINE 

 FROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 

Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


e.  o.  Mccormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


NO  SPAVINS. 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  .  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  lias 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.   Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  9G 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 
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UN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  ol 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  ol 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

UKRCULES     Stump  Pullers 


Most  powerful,  cheapest  and  best  Clears  an'acre 
a  day.  Catalogue  free.  HERCULES  MFG.' CO., 
Centervllle,  la.   Dept.  S-U. 


SAMSON 

Galvanized  Steel 
Wind  Mills... 


m 


tpo'Br  i 


Strongest 


and 


This  is  our  new  fac- 
t  ory .  Its  erection  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  unprecedented  demand  for  Samson  Wind 
Mills.  We  are  hoping  that  we  shall  now  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  trade. 
This  new  factory  covers  6*  acres  of  ground.  It  is  the  most  modern  in  every  particular. 
Electrically  equipped  throughout— light,  power,  ventilation,  etc.  The  annual  capacity  is 
75,000  wind  mills.  Undeniably  the  largestand  best  equipped  wind  mill  factory  in  the  world. 

M^gj,  mpttlfl/lM  The  Samson  is  a  Samson  all  over —in  tbc  extra  strength 
M.%SMMmWS..mMmmS.  m  of  all  its  parts,  in  power  and  in  lifting  ability,  particularly 
in  deep  well  pumping.  It  is  sold  under  a  most  positive  guarantee.  Write  us  for  our 
handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  Free. 

THE  STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

568  River  Street,  Freeport,  Ills. 


SCOUR  CURE 

(Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander's  Formula) 


Used  and  recommended  by  Iowa  Agricultural  Station;  "Uncle 
John"  Lewis,  Shadeland,  Ind.;  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher,  Ind.;  River- 
side Hereford  Cattle  Ranch,  Ashland,  Nebr.;  Andrew  Thorn, 
Bunker  Hill,  Ind.;  Giltner  Bros.,  Eminence,  Ky.;  B.  C.  Rhome, 
Rhome,  Tex.;  The  Egger  Hereford  Cattle  Co.,  Appleton  City, 
Mo.;  T.  J.  Wornall  &  Son,  Liberty,  Mo.,  etc.,  etc. 

Price:  $1.00  per  bottle,  sufficient  for  3  or  4  cases. 

"BLACKLEGI N  E" 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine,  ready  for  use. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago     =     New  York  City    =    Omaha    -    Kansas  City, 
Denver    -    Fort  Worth    =    San  Francisco. 


^pRAYAMDWHiTEWASH  pumps 


OF  ALL  KINDS  •< 


flfcROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 


EASY  TO  OPERATE 


STANr^D  SPRAY  PUMP  jC 
kHAS  NO  COMPETITOR 


^  PkWE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE 
e€  Of  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING 

\\  Jgoods-hose-nozzles  ETC 


II  SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE,  MAIltD  FREE.         ^J^W  I  %J 

W00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAT. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


TILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  suppiyiog  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THREE  ESSBNTIAL  ELEMENTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  (or  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAT  PATTD    PTTTUPTC        ffl     318  California  st  ,  ban  francisgo. 
DALrUUI\|   VjU  lnl\lE  06  LUi)         also  at  fkesno  and  los  anoilbs. 

WRITE  TO  THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


RELIABLE.  * 


Pulverizing  Harrows. 

NEW  STYLES.     ALL  SIZES. 
Coast  Agents:  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or. 
WRITE  POR  CATALOOUE  AND  PRICBS. 


HAYWARD'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth.     Agents  Everywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cures  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring;  the  Sheep. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS 


BUFFALO    PinS   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    YOUR    DEALER    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BENICIA,  SACRAMENTO,  LOS  ANGELES. 


F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330    MARKET    ST..    SM  IN  FRANCISCO. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WII  I  APD  STFFI    RANflF  Into  every  seotlonol  tbe  United  States, 
KA1>UC  we  wln  f  *.  a  ahort  Ume  dellyer  at  yQul; 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21M  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WH.  Q.  WILLABD,  Manufacturer,  019  N.  Fourth  St., 
8l.  Louis,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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The  Rotting  of  Citrus  Fruits. 

In  view  of  increased  losses  from  the  rotting  of  citrus  fruits  during 
transportation  or  storage,  the  University  Experiment  Station  has 
just  published  a  bulletin  by  Prof.  Woodworth  describing  the  fungus 
causing  the  decay  and  giving  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  the  evil 
can  be  largely  reduced.  Prof.  Woodworth  finds  the  cause  to  be  one 
of  the  blue  molds,  but  not  the  same  species  which  is  common  on  all 
kinds  of  substances  in  the  house  hold.  The  species  in  question  infests 
only  citrus  fruits,  and  its  full  name  is  Pemcillium  digitatum.  It 
grows  from  a  spore  which  finds  its  way  to  the  fruit,  and,  after  ger- 
mination, it  proceeds  through  the  tissue  in  the  form  of  white  threads 
which  live  upon  the  fruit  juices  until  they  reach  a  certain  stage  of 
development,  when  they  grow  to  the  surface  or  to  some  interior 
cavity  of  the  fruit,  and  form  white  downy  masses,  commonly  called 
white  mold,  and  later  the  white  masses  develop  short  branches,  on 
which  appear  large  quantities  of  bluish  green  dust,  like  bodies  which 
are  the  spores  or  fruit  of  the  fungus,  each  of  which  has  the  power 
to  carry  and  reproduce  its  growth  whenever  favorable  conditions  are 
present.  This  gives  the  fungus  the  color  from  which  it  is  called  blue 
or  green  mold,  according  to  the  color  scale  of  the  observer.  The 
pictures  used  herewith,  and  which  are  reproduced  from  Prof.  Wood- 
worth's  bulletin,  show  the  features  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
sketched.    The  practical  suggestions  resulting  from  the  study  of 


Navel  Orange— Skin  Removed  to  Show  Interior  Decay. 


Rotten  Orange,  Partly   Unwrapped,  Showing  Mold  in  White  and  Blue  Condition. 


Growing  Threads  of  the  Rot.  Fungus. 


Fruiting  Form  of  "White  Mold"  Under  the  Microscope. 


the  fungus  are  many  and  various.  As  a  rule, 
the  disease  is  one  of  the  packing  house,  and 
not  of  the  orchard,  and  yet  Navel  oranges  (be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  gateway  which  they  offer 
for  moisture  and  the  entrance  of  the  fungus 
spores)  often  come  from  the  orchard  with  the 
disease  already  in  progress.  In  this  case  the 
trouble  begins  at  the  navel  end  and  is  proceed- 
ing in  the  interior,  sometimes  without  outward 
sign  or  with  but  a  slight  sign  in  the  form  of  a 
split  or  a  drop  of  gum  which  is  discernible. 
Two  of  the  pictures  show  Navel  oranges  in 
which  the  fungus  has  made  large  inroads  into 
the  interior  of  the  fruit.  It  appears  also  very 
often  on  fruit  which  has  had  the  surface 
bruised  or  broken,  making  interior  destruc- 
tion below  the  point  of  entrance  at  the  injured 
spot.  It  is  not,  however,  dependent  upon 
such  mechanical  aids.  Prof.  Woodworth  says: 
"  The  point  at  which  moisture  will  accumulate 
and  remain  longest  when  fruit  is  sweating 
afteri'packing,  or  while  it  is  stored  in  the 
packing  or  curing  house,  is  the  point  where 
the  fruit  touches  an  adjacent  fruit;  and  at  this 
point,  therefore,  the  germination  of  the  fungus 
most  commonly  occurs." 

The  ways  by  which  the  injuries  by  the  fun- 
gus may  be  reduced  lie  in  preventing  the  ac- 
cess of  the  germs  to  the  fruit  and  by  prevent- 


Cross  Section  of  Navel  Oran 


,  Show'ng  Rotten  Spot 


The  Chains  of  Spores — Still  More  Enlarged. 

ing  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
any  germs  which  may  get  there.  Kef  rigera- 
tion  may  bring  the  temperature  below  the 
growing  point  of  the  fungus.  Keeping  the 
fruit  dry  by  furnishing  an  absorptive 
wrapper  which  absorbs  moisture  that  is 
formed  upon  the  fruit  is  also  effective,  until 
the  moisture  occurs  in  excess  of  the  ab- 
sorptive power  of  the  wrapper,  and  then 
decay  begins.  Thus,  while  the  wrapper 
does  act  as  a  preventive,  its 
effectiveness  is  limited.  A 
very  important  effort  is  that 
of  reducing  the  germs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fruit  and 
thus  lessening  its  chance  of 
infection.  Piles  of  decaying 
fruit,  as  they  are  too  often 
found  near  the  packing  houses, 
are  hotbeds  of  infection,  yield- 
ing myriads  of  spores  to  the 
air  which  circulates  in  the 
packing  house.  Sometimes 
these  spores  are  so  abundant 
that  the  air  has  a  smell  of 
mold  which  nearly  everybody 
recognizes  as  such.  The  re- 
moval of  all  such  sources  of 
contamination  and  the  disin- 
fection of  the  packing  house 
with  sulphur  fumes  whenever 
it  can  be  sufficiently  closed  for 
this  purpose  should  lessen  the 
chances  of  infection.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  the  storage 
houses  of  lemons. 
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The  Week. 

The  greatest  storm  of  the  year,  in  fact  at  some 
points  the  best  storm,  they  say,  for  several  years  has 
been  at  work  in  California  since  our  last  issue.  There 
was  a  sort  of  energy,  as  well  as  wetness,  about  it 
which  has  commanded  general  admiration.  Over  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  State  it  has  put  the  crop 
outlook  on  a  good  basis  and  only  reasonable  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  elements  during  the  next  few 
weeks  will  assure  large  outputs  of  all  kinds.  The 
Weather  and  Crop  Report  on  the  opposite  page 
gives  the  details  and  the  rainfall  table  measures  the 
storm  down  to  Wednesday  morning.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  totals  are  becoming  quite  respect- 
able at  many  points. 

The  heavy  storm  seems  to  have  given  new  interest 
to  the  effort  to  enforce  California  upon  the  attention 
of  the  restless,  home-seeking  world.  The  Sacra- 
mento valley  people  seem  to  be  fairly  getting  under 
motion  and  are  talking  very  freely  about  how  to 
capture  the  thousands  who  will  come  this  spring  at 
the  cut  rates  which  are  now  offered.  It  is  well  to 
talk  and  better  to  do  something.  We  hope  the  pres- 
ent agitation  will  attain  that  end. 

Spot  wheat  has  held  up  well,  only  milling,  which 
ran  up  rather  too  high  a  week  ago,  had  to  lose  its 
froth.  Futures  have  naturally  receded  owing  to  the 
improved  outlook  for  a  crop.  Freights  are  still  down 
to  25s.  Six  cargoes  of  wheat  have  cleared — 18,600 
tons,  worth  $411,000,  for  Europe,  and  13,200  barrels 
of  flour  for  China.  A  cargo  of  rye — 2833  tons,  worth 
$51,000 — has  gone  to  Belgium.  This  makes  about 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  breadstuffs  sent  out 
for  the  week.  Barley  has  been  idle  and  has  lost 
about  $1  per  ton  on  price.  Corn,  oats  and  beans  are 
quiet  and  unchanged.  All  millieeds,  except  ground 
corn,  are  lower.  Hay  is  unsettled  and  naturally 
weaker  because  of  the  rains,  but  quotations  are 
about  the  same,  though  trade  is  slow.  Beef  and  fine 
mutton  are  firm;  lamb  is  higher  and  hogs  just  steady, 
with  receipts  about  equal  to  present  use.  Butter  is 
firm  and  in  good  demand  at  unchanged  prices. 
Cheese  is  steady  for  ordinary  and  fancy  firm.  Eggs 
are  lower,  as  shipping  has  lapsed  weak  and  unsettled. 
Poultry  is  very  firm  and  receipts  light,  especially  for 
choice,  young  stock.  Potatoes  are  dragging  and 
downward;  very  large  receipts  are  in  from  Oregon; 
over  21,000  sacks  by  two  steamers.  Onions  are 
weak,  tending  downward,  particularly  defective 
stock.  Apples  and  oranges  are  unchanged  and  little 
strictly  fine  fruit  here.  Lemons  are  in  about  the 
same  shape,  but  limes  are  in  light  stock  and  higher. 
The  dried  fruit  market  is  firm  for  everything  but 
prunes;  supplies  are  shrinking  and  promise  to  clean 


up  well.  There  is  small  trading  and  small  stock  to 
trade  on.  Fine  walnuts  are  firmly  held.  Honey  is 
reported  a  little  easier  in  tone.  Hops  are  the  same 
as  before.  The  spring  clip  of  wool  began  in  a  small 
way  in  Kern  county,  but  was  stopped  by  the  storm. 
The  trade  is  waiting  for  something  new  to  deal  in  and 
prices  are  nominal.   

Rains  and  larger  crop  prospects  make  it  desirable 
to  give  heed  to  the  bag  supply.  Some  growers  were 
caught  last  year  because  they  did  not  apply  in  time 
for  the  low  cost  bags  which  the  State  sells  only  to 
actual  growers — or  tries  to  do  so,  at  least.  The  an- 
nouncement has  already  been  made  for  this  summer's 
supply.  Orders  for  prison  bags  will  be  received 
from  now  on,  the  price  5Jc  per  bag.  The  stock  on 
hand  consists  of  1,692,000  sacks,  of  which  orders  for 
about  half  are  on  file.  The  number  of  bags  which 
can  be  sold  to  one  farmer  is  2000,  delivery  made  at 
wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Farmers  desiring  to  obtain 
them  should  write  to  M.  G.  Aguirre,  Warden  of  San 
Quentin  Prison,  for  blank  order  form,  embodying 
an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  desires 
the  bags  for  his  individual  use.  Ten  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  has  to  be  paid  down:  the  bags  to  be 
shipped  when  the  balance  of  the  price  is  forwarded. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  parties 
who  cornered  the  sack  market  last  year,  by  obtain- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  competing  prison  sacks  through 
false  affidavits,  have  been  scared  out  of  attempting 
anything  of  the  kind  this  year.  At  any  rate,  this 
can  be  prevented  if  those  who  wish  to  get  the  bags 
for  their  own  use  get  their  orders  in  early. 

On  Monday,  March  3d,  at  Fresno,  the  Raisin  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  to  receive  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  to  whom  the  future  of  the  Association 
was  largely  entrusted.  It  is  said  that  this  committee 
has  accepted  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  which  will  meet  the  objections  which 
have  been  most  strongly  urged  against  the  existing 
regime.  We  trust  the  meeting  will  be  largely  at- 
tended and  some  action  resulting  in  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  organization  will  be  carried  for- 
ward. 

The  bee  and  pear  men  are  still  at  it  in  a  parlia- 
mentary way  at  Hanford.  The  other  day  the  pear 
men  resolved  that  the  bee  men  should  move  out,  and 
asked  them  to  come  together  to  talk  about  it.  Since 
then  the  bee  people  reply  that  they  took  action' last 
summer  and  the  pear  men  disregarded  their  invita- 
tion for  a  pow  wow  and  are  late  now  in  awaking  to 
interest  in  the  subject.  It  looks  as  though  the  blos- 
soms and  the  bees  would  have  their  own  good  time 
together  before  the  higher  intelligences  get  into 
working  order. 

The  movement  of  hops  from  this  coast  to  Australia 
has  been  checked  by  tariff  regulations  in  that  coun- 
try. The  new  tariff  laws  of  Australia,  which  went 
into  effect  last  October,  raised  the  hop  tariff  to  12 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 
Tasmania  is  the  only  province  which  raises  hops  and 
these  are  of  greatly  inferior  quality  to  Pacific  coast 
hops,  which  drove  them  largely  out  of  the  market 
and  compelled  many  farmers  to  give  up  raising  them. 
Australian  farmers  have  produced  only  about  10%  of 
the  hops  consumed  in  that  country  and  about  5000 
bales  have  been  imported  annually  from  the  United 
States.  The  arrest  of  this  movement  naturally  has 
some  effect  upon  trade  here. 

At  the  University  of  California  summer  school, 
which  will  open  about  July  1  at  Berkeley,  a  beginning 
will  be  made  in  systematic  instruction  in  the  modern 
science  of  forestry.  This  is  exceedingly  desirable 
and  meets  a  strong  popular  demand  and  may  result, 
we  hope,  in  the  equipment  of  a  regular  department 
of  forestry  in  the  State  University.  For  the  coming 
summer  school  President  Wheeler  has  secured  the 
services  of  Prof.  B.  E.  Fernow,  head  of  the  forestry 
department  at  Cornell  University  and  formerly  chief 
of  the  forestry  division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington.  Prof.  Fernow  is  a  well 
known  leader  in  forestry  affairs  and  his  work  in 
California  should  attract  all  who  can  give  five  or  six 
weeks  to  the  subject.  Another  announcement  which 
will  be  attractive  to  our  readers  is  that  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University  and  the 
recognized  authority  on  animal  feeding  will  also  lec- 
ture at  the  Berkeley  summer  school  on  his  specialty. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Orchard  Plowing. 

To  the  Editor:— How  should  an  orchard  be  plowed 
—surface  or  deep  plowing,  and,  if  the  latter,  how 
deep  ? — A  Subscriber,  San  Jose. 

Orchard  plowing  should  accomplish  at  least  two 
things.  One  is  to  open  the  soil  sufficiently  to  admit 
deep  penetration  of  winter  rain  or  irrigation  and  to 
be  sure  that  a  compact  layer,  often  called  hardpan, 
does  not  remain  near  the  surface  to  check  the  move- 
ment of  water  to  the  subsoil.  Another  purpose  of 
plowing  is  to  cover  in  fully  all  the  green  stuff  which 
has  grown  on  the  land  up  to  plowing  time.  Where 
two  plowings  are  given,  the  first  should  be  done  as 
early  in  the  winter  as  the  plow  will  work  well  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  do  the  breaking  up  above  men- 
tioned. The  second  plowing  may  be  shallower  if  the 
green  stuff  is  not  heavy  enough  to  require  a  deep 
furrow  to  cover  it  in.  Some  growers  reverse  this 
process  and  plow  shallow  early  in  the  winter  and 
deep  in  the  spring.  This  is  often  a  good  practice 
where  the  soil,  the  weed  growth  and  the  rainfall  are 
all  heavy.  Where  all  these  things  are  light,  it  is  not 
so  safe  to  do  deep  work  late  in  the  season,  and  deep 
work  should  come  first.  There  can  be  no  rule  as  to 
how  deep  plowing  should  be  done.  It  depends  upon 
all  the  things  already  stated.  In  some  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  subsoiler  in  the  center  of  the 
rows,  even  though  some  roots  are  lost.  In  other 
cases  it  is  only  desirable  to  plow  deep  enough  to 
bring  the  surface  soil  into  good  shape — say  to  a  depth 
of  6  to  9  inches. 

Dairy  Propositions. 

To  the  Editor:— How  many  cows  can  you  keep  on 
forty  acres  alfalfa,  forty  acres  for  barley,  twenty 
acres  beets,  turnips  and  other  feed,  with  thirty 
acres  for  alfalfa  pasture  ?  What  would  be  an  aver- 
age price  for  the  milk  or  butter  fat,  providing  you 
sell  it  to  a  creamery  ?  What  would  it  cost  to  irri- 
gate one  acre  alfalfa  and  raise  the  water  30  feet  by 
steam  or  gasoline.— J.  T.  Crimmins,  Telluride,  Colo. 

On  the  deep  rich  loams  of  the  interior  valley  with 
plenty  of  irrigation  water  and  with  the  plowed  land 
worked  for  two  crops  a  year  of  plants  which  follow 
each  other  well,  it  is  possible  to  carry  one  cow  to  the 
acre  if  the  enterprise  is  run  at  high  pressure  and 
plenty  of  work  done  just  at  the  right  time.  If  you 
wish  to  take  it  more  easily  all  along  the  line,  as  it  is 
usually  done,  you  had  better  take  half  a  cow  to  the 
acre.  The  profit  will  depend  upon  what  kind  of  cows 
you  have  and  how  you  treat  them.  You  can  get  300 
pounds  of  butter  to  the  cow,  or  half  that,  and  your 
profits  will  be  figured  on  that  basis.  A  rough  aver- 
.age  value  of  butter  fat  the  season  through  would  be 
about  20c  per  pound.  We  cannot  give  you  a  definite 
figure  of  the  cost  of  pumping  for  alfalfa.  It  depends 
upon  the  efficiency  and  skillful  operation  of  the  pump 
and  motor.  There  is,  however,  ample  evidence  that 
there  is  profit  in  pumping  for  alfalfa  even  when  done 
in  a  very  crude  and  expensive  way,  and  of  course 
much  more  profit  when  the  best  pumps,  are  used  in 
the  best  way.  _ 

Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  picking  over  and 
sprouting  some  seed  potatoes  (Salinas  Burbanks) 
which  are  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  to  a  large 
goose  egg,  and  among  them  I  find  some  that  have  a 
large  seed  end  and  some  others  just  the  reverse. 
Which  of  the  two  would  you  select  for  seed,  or  is 
there  any  difference,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
variation,  or  is  it  another  strain  of  potato  ?  I  would 
judge  that  the  first — those  with  the  large  seed  end — 
are  still  progressing,  or  one  that  has  not  quite  grown 
to  its  full  size,  viz.,  "big  head,"  while  the  later,  big 
butt  end,  is  one  that  has  been  exhausted  and  also 
overgrown,  as  they  have  very  small  eyes. — Grower, 
Blanco. 

Both  the  unnatural  appearances  which  you  men- 
tion are  probably  indication  that  there  is  degenera- 
tion in  the  potatoes.  All  these  irregular  shapes 
should  be  discarded  in  choosing  potatoes  for  seed,  if 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  too  great  sacrifice. 
The  potato  used  for  seed  should  be  of  the  same  fine 
shape  which  you  desire  to  have  in  the  crop.  If,  how- 
ever, you  do  not  feel  like  rejecting  all  the  misshapen 
ones,  use  the  larger  parts,  taking  the  well-developed 
eyes  which  have  a  good  distance  between  them  and 
throwing  out  all  the  seed  ends,  small  or  large. 
Where  there  are  a  great  many  eyes  they  all  develop 
weak  plants,  make  small  potatoes  and  should  not  be 
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used.  Of  course,  if  your  potatoes  are  running  too 
large  it  might  be  better  to  take  some  of  the  smaller 
eyes,  but  if  they  are  running  small  and  irregular  the 
seed  ends  should  be  rejected. 

Australian  Rye  Grass  in  Various  Connections. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Nov.  9,  1901,  I 
read  an  article  on  "Rye  Grass  in  the  Stockton 
Region  "  which  interested  me  greatly,  and  I  would 
like  a  little  further  information  concerning  it.  The 
article  said  that  it  does  best  on  sediment  land  that  is 
too  wet  for  alfalfa.  Will  it  do  well  also  on  a  sandy, 
loam  sediment,  river  bottom  land  where  alfalfa  does 
do  well  ?  Will  it  amount  to  anything  on  a  dry  sandy 
soil  ?  Will  it  make  good  hay  ?  If  so,  could  it  be 
planted  with  alfalfa  profitably  ?  Would  the  proper 
cutting  period  for  the  two  coincide  ?  Would  it  help 
choke  the  needle  grass  and  foxtail  out  of  the  land  ? 
Which  is  the  better  grass,  the  Australian  or  Italian  ? 
What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  plant  it  and  where 
can  seed  be  obtained  ? — McCoy  Fitzgerald,  Redding. 

Rye  grass  certainly  will  grow  well  on  land  which 
carries  alfalfa  well,  but  where  alfalfa  does  well  it  is 
needless  to  look  for  a  better  plant.  Rye  grass  will 
make  a  good  winter  growth  on  sandy  land,  but  such 
land  may  be  too  dry  in  summer  to  keep  it  alive  with- 
out irrigation.  The  hay  is  coarse  and  not  of  high 
quality.  Alfalfa  hay  is  better  without  any  inter- 
mixture, and  if  we  could  get  clean  alfalfa  we  should 
prefer  it.  Rye  grass  will  run  out  foxtail  if  the  con- 
ditions suit  it  well,  and  we  should  expect  to  see  it 
carry  out  the  alfalfa  also,  although  a  deep  open  soil, 
unirrigated,  but  with  water  within  reach  of  alfalfa 
roots,  the  alfalfa  will  turn  the  tables  and  run  out  the 
rye  grass  in  the  summer,  because  it  cannot  get 
moisture  enough  for  an  even  fight.  The  Australian 
rye  grass  is  on  the  whole  better  than  the  Italian  for 
permanent  growth.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  if  it  is  expected  to 
get  along  without  irrigation,  but  with  irrigation  it 
can  be  sown  at  any  time.  Any  of  our  advertising 
seedsmen  can  furnish  the  seed  in  any  quantity.  It 
is  becoming  a  standard  pasture  grass  in  California 
and  the  acreage  is  increasing  every  year. 

Who  Wants  Cottonwood? 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  a  grain  farmer,  but  am 
clearing  considerable  bottom  land  for  alfalfa  here  on 
Bear  river,  in  Sutter  county.  I  do  not  intend  to 
switch  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  off  into  the  lumber 
business,  yet  I  would  like  to  get  some  points  as  to 
what  we  can  do  with  the  vast  lot  of  cottonwood  tim- 
ber on  this  land  we  are  clearing.  We  have  no  mar- 
ket for  the  wood;  we  do  not  like  to  cut  the  timber 
and  burn  or  let  it  rot.  Do  you  think  it  would  make 
good  box  lumber  for  fruit  or  any  other  purposes.  If 
we  could  interest  some  capitalist  to  start  a  box  fac- 
tory, pulp  mill  or  excelsior  works  here,  to  work  up 
this  cottonwood  on  Bear  and  Feather  rivers,  do  you 
think  it  would  pay  ? — Fred  Glazier,  Wheatland. 

We  cannot  tell.  That  is  for  the  capitalist  to  de- 
cide after  he  has  looked  into  the  matter,  and  so  we 
print  your  inquiry  that  all  who  have  interest  and 
capital  in  such  undertakings  can  take  the  hint. 
Usually  in  such  cases  the  available  supply  is  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  cost  of  putting  in  the 
works  or  else  it  would  cost  too  much  to  collect  the 
material  at  a  central  point.  Let  our  readers  be  ad- 
vised, however,  that  there  is  cottonwood  to  be  had 
on  Bear  and  Feather  rivers  for  any  profitable  use  to 
which  any  one  can  put  it.  Connecticut  people  would 
find  it  just  as  good  as  basswood  for  nutmeg  and  ham 
factories. 

For  Apple  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  necessary  to  spray  with 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  for  scab  in  apples  ?  I  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  last  year,  before  the  buds 
swelled,  and  then  three  times  with  1  X  L,  with  Paris 
green  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  I  never 
had  such  a  scabby  lot  of  fruit;  did  not  get  10%  clear 
from  most,  and  not  5%  from  Marshall's  Red. — Sub- 
scriber, Alma. 

The  winter  use  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  is  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  any  spores  of  the  fungus  which 
may  be  passing  the  winter  on  the  bark.  If  this  is 
done,  then  the  appearance  of  the  disease  on  the  foli- 
age is  due  to  new  growth  from  the  tissues  of  the  tree 
or  to  the  coming  of  spores  from  some  outside  source 
of  infection — on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  perhaps.  The 
winter  form  of  Bordeaux  mixture  ought  also  to  be 
effective  in  destroying  the  resting  spores  on  the  bark. 
If  either  of  these  is  followed  by  summer  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  Paris  green,  you  ought  to  get  fruit 
practically  free  from  scab.  This  is  a  common  ex- 
perience. 


Olive  Pomace  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  any  information  on  the 
value  of  the  pomace  from  the  olive  press  for  orchard 
fertilization  ?  We  have  a  big  pile  of  it  at  our  new 
mill  which  I  should  like  to  use  if  I  can  do  so  advanta- 
geously.— Olive  Grower. 

The  general  practice  of  European  olive  growers  is 
to  return  the  pomace  from  the  press  to  the  soil  and 
to  rely  upon  that  almost  entirely  for  maintaining  the 
strength  of  the  trees.  They  keep  few  animals  and 
do  not  as  a  rule  purchase  fertilizers.  The  pomace 
really  contains  all  the  fertilizing  material  which  the 
tree  needs,  because  the  oil  is  pure  carbohydrate  and 
not  derived  from  the  soil.  It  is  found  that  the  ma- 
terial decomposes  readily,  the  oil  in  the  pomace  being 
readily  taken  up  and  decomposed  in  the  dry  soil. 
Application  to  the  surface,  followed  by  shallow  plow- 
ing-in  of  the  material  is  a  safe  practice.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  undertake  composting  before  applica- 
tion. 

Grafting  the  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  black  walnut  trees,  twelve 
years  old,  which  produce  nuts;  but  they  are  nearly 
valueless,  as  there  is  no  demand  for  them.  I  have 
French  and  English  walnuts  that  are  bringing  in 
good  returns.  What  is  the  best  method  of  walnut 
grafting  and  the  proper  time  to  do  it  ? — Dr.  W.  A. 
Gordon,  Mountain  View. 

Perfectly  satisfactory  work  can  be  done  according 
to  the  method  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Feb.  1  for  the  fig.  If  you 
prefer  the  cleft  graft,  do  not  split  through  the  cen- 
tral pith,  but  at  one  side  of  it.  Grafting  in  the  bark 
is  an  escape  from  splitting  the  stock,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage with  wood  like  that  of  the  fig  and  walnut. 
Make  a  good  fit  and  wax  well  and  these  trees  will 
carry  grafts  well  enough.  This  is  the  right  time  of 
the  year  for  it. 

Forage  Plants  for  Overflowed  Lands. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  let  me  know  of  some 
good  fodder  plant  or  grass  for  cattle  and  hogs  ?  I 
have  about  100  acres  of  low  bottom  land  that  is  sub- 
ject to  overflow  most  of  the  winter.  Part  of  this 
land  has  a  growth  of  wild  weeds  and  rosebushes  and 
partly  sandy.  If  there  is  some  fodder  I  can  grow  on 
this  land  to  make  it  of  some  value  it  will  be  of  benefit 
to  me.— Reader,  Yuba  City. 

Judging  from  what  can  be  seen  in  the  overflowed 
lands  around  Stockton,  the  most  promising  plants  for 
you  to  use  are  red  and  white  clover  and  Australian 
rye  grass.  The  rye  grass  will  endure  a  great  deal  of 
drouth  and  is  not  injured  by  overflow;  it  will  live 
through  the  season,  starting  early  in  the  fall  from 
the  roots,  and  make  good  pasturage  until  the  water 
rises.  The  clovers  will  live  also  through  the  summer 
if  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  land,  and  all  three 
together  make  a  very  good  feed  for  the  purposes  you 
desire. 

Lecanium  Pruinosum. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  herewith  a  twig  from 
our  prune  orchard.  What  is  the  matter,  and  what 
is  the  best  method  for  the  extermination  of  the  pest  ? 
The  scale  was  first  noticed  about  a  year  ago,  and 
since  then  it  has  increased  very  rapidly. — Charles 
Wood,  Danville. 

The  insect  is  Lecanium  pruinosum  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  black  scale  and  brown  apricot 
scale,  but  has  never  become  so  widespread  or  inr 
jurious,  though  it  is  bad  enough  to  make  it  desirable 
to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  A  thorough  spray- 
ing with  the  resin  wash,  of  which  you  will  find  the 
formula  in  "  California  Fruits,"  or  the  Horticultural 
Reports,  is  a  good  treatment  for  it.  Winter  strength 
of  kerosene  emulsion,  with  plenty  of  soap,  will  also  be 
effective. 

The  Rose  or  Berry  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  sample  of  black- 
berry. Will  you  please  let  me  know  with  what  it  is 
affected  and  if  it  will  injure  the  fruit  ? — Grower, 
Watsonville. 

The  blackberry  cane  you  send  is  infested  with  the 
rose  scale  (Diaspis  rosse),  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  berry  scale,"  because  it  freely  affects  these 
plants  also.  Wherever  it  becomes  abundant  it  will 
effect  the  fruit  by  weakening  the  canes,  from  which 
it  draws  sap  very  freely.  The  proper  treatment  is 
to  clean  out  all  the  dead  wood  and  then  spray  the 
canes  which  you  reserve  for  this  year's  fruiting  with 
the  kerosene  emulsion.  The  insect  is  quite  readily 
killed  and  thorough  treatment  with  this  wash  will 
keep  it  in  check. 


Angora  Goat  Pamphlet. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  send  me  the  pamphlet  on 
the  Angora  goat  industry  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — E. 
R.  Strain,  Bolinas. 

We  do  not  have  Government  documents  for  dis- 
tribution. It  is  often  possible  to  get  them  by  writing 
to  one  of  the  California  Senators  or  Representatives 
at  Washington.  It  is  always  possible  to  get  any 
document  you  want  by  addressing  an  inquiry  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Union  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  will  give  information  of  its  price. 
All  publications  are  sold  by  the  Government  at  cost. 

Peanut  Crops. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  average  in  weight  of 
peanuts  raised  to  the  acre  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia ? — D.  Fenton,  Davisville. 

The  average  would  be  something  like  twenty-five 
to  thirty  sacks  of  forty  pounds  each  to  the  acre. 
Crops  of  fifty  sacks  are  not  unusual  when  land,  care 
and  culture  are  of  the  very  best. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  24,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm,  heavy  rains  have  continued  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  week,  and  farm  and  orchard  work 
have  been  generally  suspended.  Rivers  and  creeks  have 
risen  rapidly,  but  no  damage  from  overflow  has  been  re- 
ported. The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  snow. 
Grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  growing  rapidly. 
Prospects  were  never  better  at  this  date  for  heavy  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley.  Grain  is  reported  "  knee  high  "  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wheatland.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vineyards 
are  in  good  condition.  Early  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom  in 
some  sections. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  weather  and  heavy  rains  in  all  sections  during 
the  week  have  been  very  beneficial  to  all  growing  crops. 
No  material  damage  was  done  by  the  high  winds.  Grain 
is  now  growing  rapidly  and  prospects  are  good  for  nearly 
an  average  crop  in  the  southern  counties,  while  in  the 
central  and  northern  counties  an  unusually  heavy  yield 
is  predicted.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  in 
some  of  the  southern  districts.  Grgen  feed  has  made 
rapid  growth  and  is  now  plentiful  in  all  sections.  Or- 
chards and  vineyards  are  in  first-class  condition,  and 
prospects  are  good  for  large  crops  of  deciduous  fruits 
and  grapes. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  heaviest  rain  of  the  season  has  fallen  during  the 
week,  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  valley,  and  the  moun- 
tains are  well  covered  with  snow,  insuring  water  for 
future  irrigation.  Warm  weather  has  prevailed  most  of 
the  week.  High  winds  on  the  21st  caused  but  little  dam- 
age. Grain  and  grass  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  rain  and  warmth  and  are  now  making  rapid  growth. 
In  portions  of  the  district  south  of  Fresno  it  is  reported 
that  the  rain  came  too  late  to  make  even  an  average 
crop  of  wheat;  but  in  the  northern  counties  grain  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  good  crops  are  predicted.  Pas- 
turage has  been  greatly  improved  in  all  sections.  Plow- 
ing and  seeding  are  nearly  completed.  Deciduous  fruit 
trees  are  budding  and  early  varieties  are  in  bloom.  Pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  large  yield. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm,  pleasant  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  of 
the  week,  with  fogs  along  the  coast.  Heavy  rain  com- 
menced falling  Friday  night,  continuing  through  Satur- 
day, with  light  showers  on  Sunday.  All  crops  have  been 
greatly  benefited.  Grain  is  in  much  better  condition 
than  for  several  weeks,  and  fair  crops  are  probable  in 
some  sections.  Green  feed  is  becoming  plentiful.  The 
soil  is  now  in  good  condition,  and  growers  of  beans, 
beets  and  corn  are  making  preparations  for  large  crops. 
Vineyards  and  deciduous  fruit  trees  have  also  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  rain,  aud  good  crops  are  proba- 
ble.   Shipments  of  citrus  fruits  and  celery  are  heavy. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Bench  Grafting  Resistant  Vines. 

By  Mr.  B.  Bruce  in  the  St.  Helena  Star. 

To  bench  -  graft  successfully  there  are  several 
things  that  are  particularly  essential.  First  is  a 
good  resistant  stock,  which  is  a  strong  and  vigorous 
grower,  calluses  well  and  one  that  will  best  adapt 
itself  to  that  particular  soil  and  climate  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  to  be  planted. 

Varieties. — Of  the  three  varieties  of  resistant 
stock  which  we  are  more  familiar  with  in  this  State, 
i.  e.,  Riparia,  Lenoir  and  Rupestris  St.  George,  we 
find  that  the  Rupestris  St.  George  has  more  of  those 
good  qualities  combined  which  make  it  the  best  re- 
sistant stock  we  have  yet  experimented  with  in  this 
State,  and  particularly  for  bench  work. 

The  Riparia  has  not  been  a  success  in  this  State 
only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions;  the  Lenoir, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  root  easily  from 
cuttings,  its  power  of  resistance  being  rather  low 
and  also  that  it  looses  considerable  of  its  vigor  and 
vitality  after  grafting,  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
only  for  very  fertile  soil. 

While  we  have  had  fair  success  bench  grafting  the 
Lenoir,  we  have  had  much  better  success  with  the 
Rupestris  St.  George,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other 
variety  because  of  its  superior  qualities  in  every 
way.  After  selecting  your  resistant  stock,  the  next 
is  the  vinifera  scions.  We  have  found  that  the  heavy 
wooded,  vigorous  growing  viniferas,  such  as  the 
Burger,  Sauvingnon  Vert,  Golden  Chasselas  (Pal- 
mino),  Carignan,  etc.,  do  the  best.  The  scions  should 
be  selected  from  the  best  shoots  on  strong,  healthy 
vines  and  made  before  the  sap  rises  in  the  spring — 
January  or  February.  Then  stored  away  in  moist 
sand,  not  wet,  in  a  cellar  or  some  place  where  it  is 
cold  and  the  sun  has  little  or  no  access;  they  will 
then  keep  dormant  until  late  in  the  spring.  Hill  the 
resistant  stock  in  anywhere  outside. 

Callusing  Bed.  —  Your  next  care  should  be  to 
have  a  large  pile  of  sharp,  clean  sand,  the  sharper 
the  better,  as  it  will  not  then  hold  too  much  mois- 
ture, and  will  obviate  the  covering  of  grafts  in  the 
callusing  bed,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  too  wet. 
Have  your  sand  pile  or  callusing  bed  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  with  an  easterly  and  southerly  ex- 
posure. Next  to  decide  is  the  ligature  or  tying  ma- 
terial to  be  used  for  holding  the  grafts  together. 
Experience  here  and  in  France  has  taught  us  that 
raffia  is  the  best  and  most  economical  material  that 
can  be  used  for  holding  the  two  parts  of  the  grafts 
together;  but  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
will  rot  in  moist  warm  soil,  it  is  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper),  about  two  grams 
to  a  quart  of  water,  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  it  is  washed  in  several  changes  of  fresh  water 
to  take  off  the  excess  of  bluestone,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  bluestone  will  materially  retard  the  callusing  of 
the  graft. 

Making  Grafts. — After  selecting  our  stock  scions, 
preparing  our  tying  material  and  callusing  bed,  we 
are  ready  for  grafting.  This  can  be  done  at  any 
time  from  December  until  April,  and  even  later,  but 
we  have  found  that  conditions  are  more  favorable  for 
success  from  about  February  15th  until  March  30th. 

Before  beginning  work  provide  yourself  with  a 
table,  chair,  a  good  thin  -  bladed  knife,  a  pair  of 
shears  and  a  whetstone;  three  tubs  of  water,  one  for 
the  scions,  one  for  the  grafting  stock  and  one  for  the 
cuttings  or  roots  when  grafted.  You  are  now  ready 
for  business.  First,  cut  out  all  the  eyes  or  buds  but 
the  lowest  one  from  your  resistant  stock,  or  rather, 
from  as  many  as  you  will  require  each  day,  then  cut 
your  scions  in  lengths  of  two  buds  each,  and  place 
them  on  the  table  before  you;  then  make  a  diagonal 
cut  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long  through 
one  of  your  grafting  stock,  make  a  split,  or  better,  a 
cut-down,  through  the  stock  about  or  a  little  back  of 
the  middle,  about  an  inch  long;  then  take  a  scion  of 
the  same  size.  This  will  come  easy  after  a  little 
practice.  Go  through  the  same  procedure  with  this 
as  you  did  with  the  stock,  then  join  them  by  dove- 
tailing them  together  and  then  pushing  them  into 
place,  and  maintaining  them  there  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  bark  is  joined  throughout  the  whole  length, 
and  the  exterior  tongues  do  not  quite  reach  to  the 
commencement  of  the  tongue  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  if  they  should  pass  it,  cut  off  the  pro- 
truding tongue. 

This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  English  cleft 
or  whip  graft  used  by  nurserymen  and  viticulturists, 
and  I  have  gone  into  detail  for  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  grafting. 

Tying  the  Grafts. — We  have  now  passed  through 
a  number  of  the  operations  which  belong  to  grafting; 
there  remain  still  others  as  important,  the  next  of 
which  is  the  tying.  There  are  some  differences  as  to 
the  best  method  of  doing  this;  most  authorities  ad- 
vise you  to  leave  an  intervening  space  between  each 
turn  of  whatever  ligature  used.  We  have  broken 
away  from  this  rule  and  have  tied  our  bench  grafts 
in  the  following  described  manner:  Instead  of  twist- 
ing our  raffia,  as  is  common,  we  spread  it  out,  start- 
ing at  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tongues  and  con- 
tinue wrapping  until  the  parts  that  are  joined  to- 


gether are  entirely  covered  with  one  thickness  of 
raffia.  We  have  found  that  this  method  gives  better 
results  and  the  unions  are  more  perfect. 

After  grafting  an  hour  or  two  take  the  grafts 
from  the  tub  where  you  have  put  them  and  tie  them 
in  small  bundles  of  five  to  ten  with  the  grafted  parts 
of  each  vine  or  cutting  together,  irrespective  of  top 
or  bottom.  Then  place  them  in  rows  in  the  sand 
piles  at  an  angle  of  45°.  They  will  not  require  care 
for  some  time  unless  the  weather  is  very  dry,  then 
keep  the  sand  moist  on  top  by  sprinkling  it  occasion- 
ally. In  from  two  to  six  weeks  the  grafts  will  begin 
to  callus,  depending  upon  the  weather. 

When  the  callus  is  easily  distinguished  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  tongues  it  is  then  time  to  plant  them 
in  nursery  or  in  field.  In  case  the  grafting  is  done 
early,  the  scions  are  very  apt  to  throw  out  shoots 
before  there  is  any  callus,  and  many  make  the  mis- 
take of  taking  them  out  of  the  sand  and  planting 
them  when  they  are  in  this  condition.  It  is  better  to 
wait  and  depend  upon  dormant  bud  in  case  the 
shoots  are  well  out  and  are  broken  off  in  handling 
rather  than  take  them  out  before  they  become  cal- 
lused. 


grafts  we  have  a  solid  block  of  1000  vines  of  the  same 
age  and  a  uniform  size  at  a  cost  of  $48.75.  In  the 
block  of  1000  field  grafts  we  have  990  vines  of  differ- 
ent ages  and  sizes  at  a  cost  of  $57.50.  Which  is  to 
be  preferred  ? 

A.  Champin,  who  is  accredited  with  first  having 
made  common  the  methods  of  grafting  within  doors 
as  applied  to  vineyard  work,  says:  "There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  a  grafted  cutting  over  one  not 
grafted  as  concerns  its  rooting,  for  in  theory  the  sap 
of  the  cutting  when  planted  is  drawn  upon  for  the 
formation  of  branches  at  the  expense  of  the  roots. 
Now  by  interposing  a  joint  which  will  momentarily 
retard  the  ascending  sap,  we  are  favoring  the 
roots." 

This  has  been  proven  in  our  experience.  Out  of 
good  Rupestris  St.  George  cuttings  we  received  this 
year  50%  of  root,  while  on  grafted  Rupestris  cut- 
tings we  received  64%,  an  advantage  of  14%  over  the 
ungrafted  Rupestris  St.  George  cuttings. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Planting  in  Nursery. — In  planting  cutting-grafts 
in  nursery  rows  we  have  pursued  the  following 
method:  After  the  ground  is  well  prepared  by  plow- 
ing and  subsoiling  and  well  pulverized,  dig  a  trench  1 
foot  wide  and  14  or  16  inches  deep.  Dig  it  by  a  line 
so  as  to  have  it  perfectly  straight  and  you  will  facili- 
tate the  arranging  and  planting  of  the  grafts  when 
the  trench  is  finished.  Lay  an  inch  plank  along  one 
edge,  take  the  grafts,  lay  them  in  the  trench  with 
the  top  of  the  union  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  plank. 
This  is  important,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
unions  at  the  same  height  and  not  have  one  several 
inches  higher  or  lower.  Now  fill  up  the  trench  and 
hill  up  around  the  scions  until  there  is  only  one  bud 
uncovered.  The  grafts  should  be  at  least  4  inches 
apart  and  in  rows  of  4  feet. 

In  case  the  soil  should  be  heavy  it  is  important 
that  sand  should  be  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  and  several  inches  placed  around  the  union. 
You  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  extra  labor  in  receiv- 
ing a  larger  percentage  of  good  unions. 

About  July  the  grafts  should  be  gone  over,  the 
scion  roots  and  raffia  cut  off  and  the  nursery  well 
irrigated.  A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  behind  you  in  the  trench  it  is  necessary 
to  make  in  order  to  cut  roots  and  raffia. 

Results. — As  regards  the  results  obtained  and 
cost  incurred  by  the  bench-graft  method  as  com- 
pared with  field  work,  I  claim  that  the  first  men- 
tioned method  is  the  best,  most  economical  and  quick- 
est way  to  insure  a  vineyard  on  resistant  roots.  And 
why  ?  First,  because  a  bench  -  grafted  cutting  will 
come  into  bearing  as  quickly  as  a  simple  cutting 
planted  in  the  old  way.  Second,  if  the  rooted  cut- 
ting-grafts are  properly  sorted  your  vineyard  will 
contain  only  sound  vines  with  perfect  unions.  Third, 
it  is  the  most  economical  method  yet  practiced,  and 
in  corroboration  of  this  assertion  I  offer  figures  show- 
ing the  actual  cost  and  the  percentage  of  good  unions 
received  from  20,000  cuttings  grafted  last  spring, 
and  compare  them  with  the  field  work.  From  20,000 
Rupestris  St.  George  cuttings  we  received  12,800 
good  unions  or  an  average  of  64%.  The  highest,  73%, 
from  Sauvingnon,  Vert  and  Burger,  and  the  lowest 
per  cent  from  Semillon  and  Johannesberg  Riesling. 
The  cost  of  same  being  as  follows: 

Grafting,  cutting  buds  and  callusing  $213  00 

Planting  in  nursery   96  00 

Cultivating   3  00 

Cutting  roots  and  irrigating   27  00 

Taking  out  of  nursery   21  00 

Trimming   9  00 

Labor  $369  00 

20,000  Rupestris  St.  George  cuttings  at  $12  per 

thousand   240  00 

Scions   10  00 

Raffia   5  00 

Total  cost  $624  00 

Now,  12,800  grafts  at  a  cost  of  $624  is  at  a  rate  of 
$48.75  per  thousand.  Compare  this  with  the  cost  of 
field  grafting  per  thousand,  which  is  as  follows  : 

1000  Rupestris  St.  George  cuttings   $25  00 

Grafting   10  00 

Covering,  etc   7  50 

Cutting  roots   6  00 


Total  labor   $48  00 

Scions   50 

Tying  material   1  00 

$50  00 

If  we  receive  a  stand  of  90%,  which  is  a  very  high 
percentage,  we  would  still  have  100  cuttings  to  plant 
the  following  year,  which  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  first  cost  and  would  be  as  follows: 

100  roots   $2  50 

Planting   2  00 

Grafting,  etc   3  00 


$7  50 

Add  $7.50  to  the  first  cost  and  we  find  the  cost 
$57.50,  and  with  ten  vines  still  missing  in  the  block  of 
1000  of  field  grafts. 

Now  compare  the  two  methods:    With  the  bench 


Aphis-Resistant  Apples  From  New  Zealand. 

To  the  Editor:— The  intelligent  interest  shown  by 
your  readers  in  the  above  is  very  gratifying. .  Nu- 
merous and  varied  questions  have  reached  me  from 
private  people  and  to  save  time  I  take  the  liberty  of 
answering  through  the  columns  of  your  paper. 

Question:  "Why  is  it  necessary  to  graft  on  North- 
ern Spy  stock  if  the  varieties  themselves  are  blight 
proof;  why  would  they  not  do  as  well  on  their  own 
roots  if  resistant  ?" 

It  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  varieties  be 
worked  on  the  Northern  Spy  stock;  if  they  were  on 
their  own  roots  they  would  be  equally  blight  proof. 
This  is  the  test  to  which  the  parent  seedling  was 
subjected  to  prove  its  resistant  qualities.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  raised  from  a  seed;  where  it  grew 
it  did  not  blight,  though  others  of  the  same  batch  of 
seedlings  did.  The  second  year  a  cutting  was  taken 
from  the  top  and  grafted  with  a  piece  of  its  own 
root  and  planted  in  sandy  soil.  (Sandy  soil  is  the 
worst  kind  for  harboring  aphis).  Under  this  test  it 
was  still  resistant;  the  next  test  was  to  graft  a 
badly  blighting  variety  growing  among  other  blighted 
trees  with  several  scions;  the  scions  remained  clean 
though  the  aphis  came  right  up  to  the  union. 
Other  tests  of  the  same  nature  follow,  but  under 
all  conditions  these  new  sorts  resist  the  woolly  aphis, 
therefore  prove  themselves  clean  in  root  and  branch. 

But  here  there  must  be  no  misunderstanding;  the 
varieties  can  only  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  scions 
or  buds;  it  does  not  follow  that  if  seeds  of  a  resistant 
apple  are  planted  a  blight-proof  seedling  will  be  the 
result.  On  the  contrary  the  bulk  will  blight;  the 
resistant  kinds  are  a  rarity. 

Northern  Spy  stocks  have  proved  adaptable  to  all 
apples  and  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  therefore 
are  easily  available  for  budding  or  grafting,  thus 
the  new  varieties  are  put  on  this  stock.  Many  of 
the  new  sorts  have  been  put  on  their  own  roots,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  so  good  as  on  the  Spy.  The 
roots  grow  one-sided,  or  forked  with  no  fiber,  and  in 
other  ways  are  not  as  manageable  as  the  Northern 
Spy. 

Question:  "  Why  not  ship  the  trees  at  once  ?," 

Because  they  are  in  full  growth,  and  some  just 
ripening  their  crops  of  fruit;  shipping  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  state  of  the  trees  to  be  shipped,  and 
the  dormant  time  is  from  June  to  September.  This 
matter  was  dealt  with  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Question:  "  Is  the  Northern  Spy  a  good  apple  ?" 

Yes,  one  of  the  very  best  apples  known;  it  ripens 
here  early  in  April;  large  size,  yellow  flesh,  exquisite 
flavor.  The  tree  takes  from  five  to  seven  years  to 
come  into  bearing,  but  well  repays  waiting.  Many 
of  the  new  varieties  have  been  raised  from  Northern 
Spy  seed,  and  they  cover  the  whole  season,  giving 
early,  medium  and  late  sorts. 

Question:  "  Are  trees  from  New  Zealand  likely  to 
have  other  scales  or  pests  on  them  ?" 

No.  The  nurserymen  would  attend  to  that  matter; 
we  think  stock  would  pass  the  most  rigid  inspection. 
Before  shipping  cases  of  plants  are  sent  to  a  fumi- 
gating house,  where  they  are  subjected  to  cleansing 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  by  an  official,  and  an 
official  Government  certificate  given  for  same  to 
show  that  they  have  been  treated  prior  to  shipment. 
Therefore  there  is  little  danger  of  importing  pests. 

Another  correspondent  asks  for  further  descrip- 
tions of  the  varieties  named.  The  following  are  notes 
made  on  trials  of  the  various  kinds: 

Carlton.— A  seedling  raised  from  Northern  Spy. 
Tree  blight  proof;  a  strong,  thrifty  grower  and  most 
prolific  bearer;  fruit  very  large,  yellow  striped  and  suf- 
fused with  carmine;  llesh  crisp,  juicy  and  delicious 
flavor.  Another  valuable  addition  to  late  keeping, 
blight  proof  varieties. 

Climax  — This  is  a  chance  seedling.  Fruit  is  above 
medium  size  and  roundish.  Skin  clear  waxy  yellow, 
streaked  and  dotted  on  the  sunny  side  with  lively  crim- 
son. Flesh  yellow,  crisp,  juicy,  tender  and  of  honeyed 
sweetness.  Season  of  ripening  between  Irish  Peach  and 
Gravenstein,  thus  forming  a  valuable  succession.  It  is  a 
most  useful  early  variety,  both  for  home  use  and  market. 

General  Carrington.—  Raised  from  Northern  Spv 
pips.     Tree  of  strong,  vigorous,  upright  habit,  with 
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beautiful  foliage  and  perfectly  blight  proof.  Fruit  large 
and  handsome;  skin  yellow,  beautifully  striped  crimson; 
flesh  yellowish  white,  rich,  crisp,  juicy  and  sugary,  of 
delicious  flavor,  much  like  the  Ribston  Pippin.  In  use 
from  July  to  September.  An  exceedingly  prolific  bearer. 
A  valuable  late  keeping  dessert  apple  of  the  highest 
excellence. 

The  last  correspondent  asks  for  descriptions  of 
several  other  sorts,  but  time  does  not  permit  this 
mail.  I  will  send  a  few  more  notes  by  next  mail — 
three  weeks  later.  Frank  H.  Leonard. 

Auckland,  N.  Z. 


More  About  Frost  Fighting. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  successful  experi- 
ment in  warming  the  air  recently  conducted  by  J.  P. 
Bolton  of  Fresno.  Mr.  Bolton,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Bepublican,  gives  the  following  additional  par- 
ticulars: 

In  preventing  frost  large  fires  are  worthless,  be- 
cause the  heat  which  they  produce  is  carried  up  in 
columns,  causing  indrafts  of  cold  air  from  every  di- 
rection. A  new  method  of  heating  the  lower  stratum 
of  air  has  been  discovered,  and  henceforth  there  need 
be  no  serious  loss  of  fruit  in  the  average  situation 
where  there  is  organized  preparation  along  lines  now 
demonstrated  to  be  valuable. 

Frost  can  be  successfully  combatted  by  warming 
the  lower  stratum  of  air  and  diminishing  radiation. 
This  is  accomplished  by  using  a  large  number  of  small 
fires,  in  pots,  with  crude  oil  and  cotton  waste  as  fuel. 
A  recent  invention  known  as  the  Froude  crude  oil 
pot  has  been  used  in  many  districts  in  California  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  These  pots  are  simple  in 
construction,  easily  handled  and  inexpensive.  Bar- 
rett &  Hicks,  having  secured  the  make  right,  are 
turning  out  the  pots  in  large  numbers  to  meet  the 
demands  of  Fresno  fruit  men.  The  pots  make  a  hot 
fire,  and,  being  covered  with  a  lid,  the  heat  is  con- 
fined and  prevented  from  emitting  flame  at  the  top, 
thus  heating  the  heavy  lower  stratum  of  air  by  con- 
version and  keeping  up  a  steady,  even  heat  for  about 
six  hours.  Thirty-five  of  these  pots  in  operation 
over  an  acre  of  vineyard  will  raise  the  temperature 
near  the  surface  8°  or  10°,  making  the  plan  at  once 
the  most  satisfactory  and  effective  means  of  warming 
orchards  or  vineyards  yet  made  use  of.  One-half 
gallon  of  crude  oil  and  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  cotton 
waste  to  each  pot  will  burn  steadily  for  six  hours. 

Taking  twenty  acres  of  vineyard  as  a  basis  of  cal- 
culation, on  which  it  is  desired  to  prevent  damage  by 
frost,  the  installation  of  the  necessary  plant  would 
be  about  as  follows: 

700  Froude  oil  pots  at  20c  $140  00 

350  gallons  of  crude  oil  at  l}c   5  25 

140  pounds  of  cotton  waste  at  8c   11  20 

Total  $156  70 

The  pots  should  last  five  years,  making  the  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  the  plant  $1.40  an  acre.  Three 
men  with  a  wagon  can  load  fifty  acres  of  fire  pots  in 
a  day,  and  eight  men  can  light  the  pots  over  the 
same  acreage  in  two  hours.  The  facts  herein  given 
are  from  the  best  sources  obtainable. 

A  Hot  Blower  in  Use  at  San  Jose. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club,  L.  F.  Gra- 
ham, president  and  manager  of  the  Flickinger  Co., 
said  that  three  years  ago  his  company  took  up  the 
subject  of  fighting  frost  and  they  have  been  fairly 
successful  in  protecting  their  orchard.  He  spoke  at 
length  of  various  experiments  which  he  had  conducted 
which  led  finally  to  the  machine  the  company  is  now 
using.  This  consists  of  an  ordinary  fifty-gallon  gaso- 
line tank  with  one  head  removed,  and  so  arranged 
that  a  fire  can  be  placed  therein  and  the  smoke 
forced  out  through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  revolving 
bellows,  such  as  blacksmiths  use,  being  attached  to 
an  ordinary  seed  sower.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
placed  on  a  wagon  and  the  speed  of  the  wheel  fur- 
nishes the  motive  power  to  blow  the  fire  and  force 
the  smoke  out  through  the  pipe.  The  hot  smoke 
striking  the  frost  on  the  trees  evaporates  the  frost 
in  the  form  of  steam,  and  this  steam,  in  connection 
with  the  smoke,  at  once  raises  the  temperature  sev- 
eral degrees  in  that  part  of  the  orchard.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham said  he  had  found  these  machines  so  efficient 
that  he  is  now  having  eight  of  them  built.  For  fuel 
anything  that  will  burn  gradually  and  emit  a  dense 
smoke  may  be  used.  Many  use  straw,  covered  with 
a  solution  of  crude  oil.  We  think  one  machine  will 
protect  ten  acres  of  orchard.  The  fires  should  be 
kept  going  for,  generally  speaking,  two  hours  before 
sunrise  and  one  hour  after. 


The  Violet  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — I  do  not  want  your  readers  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  imposing  upon  them  in 
trying  to  make  them  believe  that  there  is  really  such 
a  thing  as  a  "violet  tree,"  and  that  the  latter  is  a 
new  discovery  in  the  florist  line;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  violet  tree,  10  to  12  inches  in  height,  and 
planted  in  a  pot,  looking  so  handsome  with  its  tuft 
of  leaves  and  flowers  drooping  gracefully  as  a  minia- 
ture palm  tree,  is  not  a  new  species  of  violet;  it  is 
simply  obtained  through  a  little  trick,  and  such  nice 
little  violet  trees  to  adorn  the  bay  windows  of  our 


habitations  or  the  banquet  table  itself,  can  be  had 
with  very  little  work  in  the  spring  after  the  violets 
in  the  open  ground  have  grown  their  runners  at  full 
length. 

The  way  to  "build  up"  the  tree  is  thus:  Two  or 
three  runners,  at  least  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  12 
inches  still  better,  are  taken  up,  with  good  roots  at 
one  end  and  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  buds  at  the  other,  then 
twisted  together  and  finally  planted  upright  in  a 
6  inch  pot  and  tied  to  a  stick  to  keep  it  in  that  posi- 
tion. Fiat  arbor!  if  I  would  be  permitted  to  parody 
a  most  famous  latin  quotation,  and  the  "  tree  is  up  "  ! 

The  ground  should  be  made  rich  to  feed  the  tree 
properly  and  make  it  bloom  profusely.  Any  of  your 
lady  subscribers  may  try  their  hand  at  getting  for 
themselves,  even  in  the  classic  old  tin  can  of  the 
proper  size,  a  tree  out  of  our  fine  California  violet, 
whose  flowers  at  the  end  of  their  long  stems  make 
such  a  charming  effect,  drooping  gently  all  around 
the  head  of  the  tree.  If  a  runner  or  two  should 
spring  up  from  the  top  the  ensuing  spring,  and 
sometimes  they  do,  they  may  be  tied  to  a  longer 
stick,  and  so  would  another  tier  of  leaves  and  flowers 
be  added  to  the  tree.  Suckers,  if  any  would  grow  at 
the  foot,  should  be  removed.  Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  Cal,  Feb.  15. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

By  Mrs.  Flora  Crawford,  at  the  Reedley  Farmers'  Institute. 

Nearly  everyone  has  a  different  method  of  feeding 
hens  to  make  them  lay,  and  most  everyone  thinks 
his  way  is  best.  As  there  are  scarcely  two  places 
with  similar  conditions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a  rule  that  would  work  the  same  in  all  places. 

In  the  first  place,  the  hens  should  have  comfort- 
able houses  that  are  free  from  draughts  and  filth. 
Draughts  cause  more  of  the  diseases  of  poultry  than 
anything  else;  and  when  a  hen  takes  cold  her  laying 
days  are  soon  over.  Filth  is  the  favorite  breeding 
place  of  lice,  so  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  poultry  yards  and  houses  clean  and  fresh.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  sick  or  lousy  hen  to  lay. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  hens  have  plenty  of 
fresh,  clean  well  water  in  their  yard  at  all  times.  I 
do  not  think  ditch  water  is  any  better  for  a  chicken 
than  it  is  for  a  person.  If  the  water  freezes  at  night 
we  empty  the  trough  after  the  chickens  go  to  roost, 
and  then  fill  it  soon  after  they  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

As  gravel  is  not  plentiful,  we  buy  small  oyster  or 
sea  shells  and  keep  several  boxes  of  them  in  the  feed 
yard  all  the  time.  If  the  hens  do  not  have  plenty  of 
grit  and  lime  they  will  not  lay  well  and  will  also  eat 
all  the  eggs  they  can. 

Feeding. — Now  I  will  try  and  tell  you  how  we  fed 
when  we  obtained  the  best  results  from  our  hens. 
There  is  nothing  scientific  about  our  rule,  and  it 
could  probably  be  very  much  improved.  But  our  hens 
laid  better  when  we  were  feeding  by  it  than  they 
ever  did  at  any  other  time,  and  our  neighbors  all 
wondered  why  our  hens  laid  so  much  better  than 
theirs. 

In  the  morning  we  mix  a  dry  feed  of  wheat  bran, 
cornmeal  and  meat  and  bone  meal,  and  enough  of  this 
is  put  in  troughs  to  last  the  fowls  all  day.  It  is  best 
to  feed  so  there  will  be  none  left  in  the  troughs  over 
night.  This  feed  never  becomes  sour,  and,  as  the 
fowls  do  not  gorge  themselves,  they  are  not  troubled 
with  enlarged  craws,  and  they  seem  to  be  much  more 
healthy  generally. 

Bone  and  meat  meal  is  an  excellent  egg  producer. 
I  have  known  of  several  instances  of  a  large  flock  of 
hens  that  almost  entirely  stopped  laying  when  this 
meal  was  left  out  of  their  ration. 

In  the  evening  we  give  enough  wheat  or  corn  to 
satisfy  their  hunger. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  fowls  have  all  the 
fresh  alfalfa  they  can  eat.  It  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
feeding  over  one-third.  One  does  not  realize  how 
much  grass  they  eat  until  they  try  to  do  without  it. 
If  alfalfa  can  not  be  had,  rye  or  some  other  green 
feed  should  be  substituted. 


"Fuller's  earth"  is  a  detergent  formerly  much 
used  to  remove  the  oil  and  grease  from  woolen  goods 
and  still  in  use  to  some  extent  for  the  same  purpose.  Its 
chief  present  industrial  use  is  in  refining  oil.  Unlike  true 
clays,  it  is  not  miscible  in  water  and  does  not  become  a 
soft  plaster  mass.  When  in  dry  lumps,  it  falls  to  pieces 
in  water  and  remains  as  a  granular  powder.  It  has  a 
brown,  mottled  color  and  a  soapy  feel,  cuts  easily  with- 
out grit  under  the  knife  and  leaves  a  polished  surface. 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  tongue.  It  is  easily  pul- 
verized. It  contains  about  25%  of  water,  32%  of  alumina 
and  43%  of  silica,  but  the  composition  varies  with  dif- 
ferent specimens  and  the  mixture  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  definite  mineral  species.  It  is  found  abundantly  near 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  elsewhere  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  though  Florida  is  the  chief  source  of  sup- 
ply in  the  United  States. 

A  6-INCH  water  pipe  in  which  the  ordinary  water 
pressure  is  thirty  pounds  to  the  square  inch  will  only 
provide  water  for  one  fire  hydrant  stream  of  2J-inch 
diameter  pumped  up  to  150  pounds  pressure  to  the 
square  inch.  There  would  be  a  partial  supply  for  an- 
other stream  additional. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Shearing  and  Packing  Mohair. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey,  who  handles  the  Eastern  end  of 
C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  Co.  of  San  Jose,  writes  for  the 
American  Angora  and  Stockman  some  practical  hints 
which  will  be  interesting  in  our  parish: 

It  is  nearing  the  time  for  shearing  and  our  mohair 
growers  should  get  the  fleeces  off  of  the  Angoras  in 
a  proper  manner  and  sort  the  mohair  some  if  they 
wish  to  realize  the  best  prices.  We  cannot  put  the 
fleece  in  as  good  shape  as  the  Turks  do,  but  we  can 
get  it  into  grade  without  much  trouble. 

The  goats  should  be  shorn  before  they  commence  to 
shed.  If  one  has  warm  sheds  he  need  not  fear  storms. 
If  the  old  method  of  hand  shearing  is  employed  the 
shearers  should  be  required  to  use  sheares  with 
blades  not  over  5  inches  long.  This  does  away  to 
some  extent  with  double  cutting  as  the  point  of  the 
sheares  does  not  project  so  far  beyond  the  mohair 
intended  to  be  cut.  Most  of  our  breeders  will,  how- 
ever, adopt  the  new  shearing  machine,  as  it  does  bet- 
ter work  and  the  loss  from  double  cutting  is  practi- 
cally nothing. 

When  the  fleeces  are  shorn  they  must  be  sorted. 
If  there  are  tag  locks,  that  is,  pieces  of  mohair  dis- 
colored by  feces  or  urine,  they  should  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleece.  All  colored  fleeces  should 
be  kept  by  themselves.  I  think  it  advisable  not  to 
break  the  fleece.  It  should  be  wrapped  into  a 
"bump"  (not  tied)  and  put  into  the  baling  press. 
All  short  mohair  or  half  year's  growth  should  be  put 
into  a  lot  separate  from  the  long  mohair.  If  some  of 
the  mohair  is  longer  and  finer  than  the  rest  it  should 
be  kept  by  itself.  The  kid  hair  can  be  kept  separate 
from  the  buck  and  wether  mohair,  and  the  doe  hair 
put  into  a  parcel  by  itself.  All  of  the  mohair  can  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  straw,  etc.  If  the  mohair 
is  sorted  according  to  the  grades  you  are  publishing, 
it  will  command  a  better  price  than  if  it  be  mixed. 
A  little  care  at  shearing  time  will  give  our  manu- 
facturers more  confidence  in  domestic  stuff  and  our 
growers  will  reap  the  reward.  If  the  grades  pub- 
lished are  strictly  adhered  to  for  a  few  years  our 
quotations  will  be  more  accurate  and  there  will  not 
be  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  mohair  markets. 
Kempy  and  low  grade  mohair  should  not  be  mixed 
with  good  material. 

Bailing  Mohair  and  Wool. — The  present  method 
largely  in  use  of  sacking  mohair  and  wool  for  ship- 
ment to  market  is  expensive  and  unnecessary. 

Each  wool  and  mohair  grower  should  have  a  hand 
power  wool  bailing  press  at  bis  shearing  place,  and 
as  fast  as  the  animals  are  shorn  the  fleece  can  be  col- 
lected and  put  into  the  press.  Two  men  will  do  the 
work  which  sacking  requires  four  men  to  do,  i.  e., 
two  men  will  collect,  tramp,  press  and  cover  with 
burlap  about  8000  to  10,000  pounds  of  material  a  day. 
A  bale  smaller  than  the  ordinary  wool  sack  will  con- 
tain over  twice  as  much  material. 

This  pressing  does  not  injure  the  fiber  and  the 
materials  can  be  examined  fully  as  carefully  as  when 
it  is  sacked. 

The  railroad  companies  have  to  furnish  extra  large 
cars  for  wool  sacks  to  be  loaded  into.  If  the  bales 
were  of  standard  size  such  as  hay  bales  are,  any  car 
would  do  for  wool  and  the  freight  rate  would  be  pro- 
portionately less.  As  it  is  the  grower  can  save  the 
cost  of  his  baling  plant  in  one  season  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rate  which  he  receives,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  saving  in  expense  of  handling  the  fleeces. 

For  example,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  quote  a 
rate  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  New  York  City  via 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico: 

Wool  in  sacks,  second  class,  $1.58  per  hundred. 

Wool  in  bales,  third  class,  $1.38  per  hundred. 

Or  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  for  bales  than 
for  sacks.  Suppose  a  bale  to  contain  500  pounds, 
which  is  a  small  bale  (600  to  700  pounds  is  the  aver- 
age), the  grower  will  save  $1  a  bale,  or  the  cost  of 
all  the  handling,  outside  of  shearing,  of  the  fleece. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  quote  wool  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  New  York  City:  Wool  in 
sacks,  $3.47  per  hundred  pounds;  wool  in  bales,  $2.92 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
less  for  bales  than  for  sacks.  The  shipper  will  save 
$2.75  a  bale  on  this  product.  Baling  will  be  the 
method  employed  on  all  ranches  when^  these  figures 
are  carefully  considered  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
process  known.  One  California  firm  has  been  baling 
their  mohair  upon  the  ranch  for  the  last  ten  years 
and  they  find  that  they  save  a  little  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  sacks  and  sacking  by  the  old  method. 

Method  of  Baling. — A  hand  power  press  espe- 
cially constructed  for  baling  wool  or  a  rag  press  can 
be  used. 

The  bale  can  be  numbered  and  marked  and  the 
owner  knows  just  what  kind  and  what  amount  of 
wool  is  in  it. 


As  between  round  and  square  drift  bolts  driven  into 
wood  in  holes  :1'2  inch  to  fa  inch  smaller  than  the  bolt, 
engineers  give  preference  to  the  round  bolt.  The  hold- 
ing power  of  a  1-inch  bolt  varies  from  6000  to  15,000 
pounds  per  lineal  foot,  depending  on  the  kind  of  wood, 
the  relation  between  diameter  of  hole  and  diameter  of 
bolt,  and  the  time  after  driving  before  the  test  is  made. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Noxious  Weeds  and  Their  Eradication. 

By  J.  C.  McCuBBiNat  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at  Reedley 

The  subject  to  be  dealt  with  is  not  a  pleasant  one 
to  contemplate  nor,  for  the  writer,  an  easy  one  to 
treat,  but  we  can't  evade  the  fact  that  it  is  demand- 
ing the  immediate  attention  of  the  farmers  in  many 
parts  of  California. 

The  most  common  kinds  of  obnoxious  weeds  in  this 
portion  of  the  State  are  Johnson  grass  (Andropogon 
halepensis),  Bermuda  grass  (Cynodon  dactylon), 
cockle  bur  (Xanthium  canadence),  and  spiny  clot  bur 
(Xanthium  spinosum). 

While  we  readily  admit  the  value  of  both  the  Ber- 
muda and  Johnson  grasses,  as  well  as  the  "foxtail" 
or  barley  grass,  as  forage  plants,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  article,  they  will  be  treated  from  the  standpoint 
of  obnoxious  "  weeds  "  only. 

Johnson  Grass. — The  general  distribution  of  John- 
son grass  seed  is  carried  on  by  our  nomadic  bands  of 
sheep  passing  through  a  patch  of  grass  shaking  the 
mature  seeds  down  into  their  wool,  to  be  scattered 
along  the  road,  or  upon  any  land  upon  which  they 
may  graze  for  weeks  or  months  afterwards,  and  per- 
haps a  hundred  miles  from  where  the  seeds  grew. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  seed  being  high  it  is  sel- 
dom spread  by  irrigation,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
yet,  many  a  man  has  been  very  extravagant  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  practice  of  irrigation  on  this  sup- 
position, while  a  few  paltry  dollars  from  some  sheep- 
man had  made  him  a  fast  friend  with  the  real  enemy. 
Where  it  once  gets  a  start  it  spreads  rapidly  if  irri- 
gated and  cultivated,  as  each  section  of  the  jointed 
roots  will  reproduce  a  plant  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  seed  of  the  Johnson  grass  germinates  easily, 
and  the  matter  of  spreading  them  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  but  the  young  plant  is  easily  killed 
before  it  has  formed  the  jointed  roots,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  occurs  early  in  life. 

In  order  to  eradicate  Johnson  grass  the  roots  must 
all  be  exposed  to  the  summer  sun  at  least  forty-eight 
hours,  during  the  time  between  June  15th  and  Sep- 
tember 1st,  or  all  roots  cut  off,  say,  3  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  thrown  out  on  top  of  the  ground  to 
dry,  and  no  green  shoots  allowed  to  reach  a  height 
of  4  inches,  but  they  must  be  cut  off  3  or  4  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear- 


ance, each  week,  if  necessary,  and  this  practice,  be- 
gun about  June  15th  and  continued  incessantly  as 
long  as  they  appear,  the  old  plant  roots  will  soon  be- 
come diseased,  black  spots  will  form  upon  them  and, 
spreading,  cause  the  entire  root  to  decay  and  die,  by 
exhausting  all  the  nourishment  accessible,  and  being 
deprived  of  air  and  sunshine  with  which  to  replenish 
the  supply.  Then  the  dormant  seed  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, but  so  soon  as  they  send  up  new  plants  they 
should  be  promptly  exterminated.  In  order  to  keep 
the  old  plants  all  cut  off  below  the  surface,  a  good 
sharp  weed  cutter  is  quite  serviceable,  but  whatever 
instrument  is  used  for  the  purpose  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  follow  up  with  a  hoe  or  shovel, 
and  cut  every  remaining  plant  off,  or  in  a  short  time 
they  will  have  sufficiently  nournished  their  roots, 
that  the  work  already  done  on  them  will  have  to  be 
gone  over  again,  and  all  efforts  so  far  will  have  been 
lost. 

Bermuda  Grass.  —  Bermuda  grass  is  generally 
scattered  by  the  jointed  roots  and  branches  of  the 
plants,  the  seed  seldom  germinating  under  normal 
conditions,  though  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
them  to  germinate  in  the  droppings  from  cattle  that 
have  fed  on  the  grass,  when  the  seed  was  matured. 
Most  every  one  has  observed  that  it  generally 
spreads  rapidly  in  pastures  where  cattle  graze.  By 
close  observation  during  the  past  seven  years,  the 
writer  has  been  unable  to  verify  the  prevailing  idea, 
that  Bermuda  grass  is  spread  by  the  seeds  floating 
down  with  water  when  irrigating,  through  branches, 
as  well  as  the  jointed  roots  are  frequently  seen  float- 
ing, and  these  generally  attach  themselves  to  the 
ground  where  they  lodge  and  are  soon  reaching  out 
their  runners  in  every  direction.  Cultivation  of  this 
plant  only  tends  to  encourage  its  growth  unless  it 
be  on  an  intensely  "high  pressure"  plan  during  hot 
weather,  and  without  irrigation.  As  the  jointed 
roots  of  this  plant  extend  only  3  or  4  inches  below  the 
surface  when  turned  under  with  a  plow,  it  can  all  be 
worked  to  the  surface  more  easily  than  Johnson 
grass,  as  the  latter  sends  its  roots  several  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  plants  several  years 
old. 

In  order  to  eradicate  Bermuda  grass,  all  the 
jointed  portions  of  the  plant  must  be  brought  to  the 
surface  and  detached  from  the  moist  soil,  and  remain 
at  least  forty-eight  hours,  some  time  between  June  15 
and  September  1,  when  the  hot  sun  will  kill  it.  In 
killing  Bermuda  grass  the  ground  should  not  be  irri- 


gated, but  plowed  up  and  left  to  dry  before  cultivat- 
ing, then  worked  up  nice  and  mellow,  and,  after 
laying  about  two  weeks,  turned  over  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  a  plow  again  and  then  cultivated;  then, 
two  weeks  after  this  second  plowing  and  cultivating, 
go  over  with  a  shovel  and  remove  every  plant  show- 
ing signs  of  vitality,  and  in  two  days  thereafter  plow 
and  cultivate  again;  after  two  weeks  more  go  over 
with  a  shovel  again,  and  in  two  days  thereafter  plow 
and  cultivate  again,  and,  unless  the  ground  is  rather 
moist,  a  few  such  stirrings  will  so  reduce  the  number 
of  living  plants  that  the  shovel  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  use  from  then  on  until  the  rain  comes; 
but  it  should  be  carefully  gone  over  occasionally  until 
that  time.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  small  patches, 
they  can  be  grubbed,  hauled  out  and  spread  on  the 
public  road,  not  over  3  inches  deep,  where  they  will 
die. 

This  may  be  done  in  the  winter  time;  but  the 
ground  where  the  grass  was  grubbed  must  be  care- 
fully watched  for  a  long  time,  as  you  are  very  apt  to 
find  some  sprouts  that  were  omitted.  The  above 
methods  are  where  one  can  get  all  the  plants  with 
the  plow;  but  when  they  are  growing  among  vines  it 
is  more  difficult,  and  no  plan  has  ever  yet  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  by  which  they  can 
be  eradicated  from  such  places,  except  to  dig  them 
out  with  a  shovel  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  weed 
them  out  from  between  the  roots  with  the  hands. 
The  jointed  roots  of  the  grass  will  occasionally  wedge 
in  between  the  roots  of  the  vine,  where  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pull  some  of  the  bark  of  the  vine  roots 
away  to  remove  the  grass  roots;  but  it  must  be  done, 
as  one  joint  will  produce  a  new  plant.  Then,  after 
this  operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continually 
watch  and  eradicate  all  plants  that  start  again,  as 
some  will  be  overlooked  the  first  time,  and,  generally, 
several  successive  times.  It  will  be  found  that,  when 
one  considers  his  land  cleared  of  these  "  weeds,"  he 
has  just  reached  the  critical  stage  of  the  operation, 
and  then  is  the  time  to  intensify  the  vigilance  and  re- 
double the  efforts  to  make  sure  the  success  that  has 
been  so  eagerly  sought. 

Cattle  Burs. — The  cockle  bur  and  spiny  clotbur, 
being  annuals,  if  kept  from  going  to  seed,  can  be 
killed  out  in  one  year,  with  the  exception  of  such 
seeds  as  were  prevented  from  sprouting  until  suc- 
ceeding years;  these  will  need  attention  when  they 
appear.  None  of  these  trees  grow  runners  or  jointed 
roots  to  contend  with — only  their  seeds  reproduce. 


CRIMSON  WINTER 

RHUBARB 


Not  six  days,  but 

SIX  MONTHS  EARLIER 

than  ANY  other  variety. 

More  productive.  Best  possible  quality.  Grows  out-doors 
ALL  WINTER,  when  no  other  Rhubarb  can  be  raised. 

The  best  new  vegetable  offered  during  the  past  20  years. 

Also  new  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  the  Grand  New  Shasta 
Daisy.    Send  for  Price  List. 


LUTHER  BURBANK, 

Burbank's   Experimental  Farms, 

SANTA   ROSA,  CALIFORNIA. 


BUFFALO    Pins   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
f  I'  H  I'  F  TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  In  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.   YOUR   dealer    FOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BBNICIA.  SACRAMBNTO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


BOLTON  Combination  Electric  Alarm 

Thermometer. 


OOOOOO 

Under  date  November  1,  1901,  Charles 
Froude  of  Covina,  California,  writes:  "Your 
Electric  Alarm  Thermometer  is  just  what  I 
have  been  looking  for.  I  am  going  to  put 
4,000  oil  pots  for  smudging  in  one  place  in 
Ontario,  Cal.,  and  10,000  near  Colton,  in 
one  solid  block,  one  mile  wide  by  one  and  a 
half  miles  long;  the  Alarm  Thermometer  is 
what  I  need  there."  Signed 

CHARLES  FROUDE. 

OOOOOO 


Electric  Alarm  Thermometer  Co.,  1056  1  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

FMF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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BUTTE. 

Abundant  Feed. — Oroville  Register: 
Robert  Campbell  of  Table  Mountain  says 
the  warm  weather  and  continuous  rains 
have  been  making  the  grass  grow  very 
rapidly.  If  warm  weather  now  keeps  up, 
feed  will  be  very  abundant  in  a  short 
time. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
A  Big  Mortgage.— Gazette :  This 
week  the  California  Asparagus  Co.  placed 
on  record  in  the  recorder's  office  in  this 
county  a  mortgage  that  had  been  given 
in  favor  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  of 
San  Francisco.  The  mortgage  covers  3906 
acres  of  land  and  takes  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Jersey  Island  tract.  The  amount 
of  the  mortgage  is  $100,000. 

FRESNO. 

Fertilizing  Vines.  —  Republican: 
McDermid  Bros,  have  made  a  steady 
practice  of  cutting  up  finely  all  their 
grape  brush  as  a  partial  recompense  to 
the  soil  for  the  crop  of  grapes  taken  from 
the  vines.  It  has  bean  noticed  that  their 
vineyard  is  very  thrifty  and  yields  well. 
Others  have  decided  to  follow  the  plan. 
The  writer  remembers  an  orchardist  who 
always  scattered  the  pits  of  fruit  that  had 
been  dried,  and  plowed  them  under  on  the 
same  principle.  Instead  of  throwing  away 
the  barnyard  manure  and  refuse,  it  is 
noted  that  it  is  quite  generally  being 
spread  among  the  orchard  trees  and  vines 
to  assist  fertilization.  Some  are  about  to 
try  green  soiling  by  vetches,  lupins,  Can- 
ada peas  or  other  plants  that  absorb  the 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  that  plant 
life  requires  for  food. 

Lemons  and  the  Foothills.— To 
show  what  can  be  done  with  lemons  in 
this  county,  Assessor  Cummings  recently 
brought  in  from  Captain  Yost's  place  in 
the  foothills  two  trees,  one  of  which  is  13 
feet  high  and  the  other  14  feet.  These,  he 
says,  are  actually  what  the  foothill  region 
can  do  in  that  kind  of  citrus  fruit  in  one 


year. 


KERN. 


Sewage  for  Alkali  Land. — Bakers- 
field  Callfornian:  Six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  alkali  land,  described  as  Section  6, 
30-28,  may  soon  be  cultivated  and  irri- 
gated by  means  of  sewage  from  sewer  dis- 
trict No.  3,  which  is  still  under  discussion 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  exact 
boundaries  having  not  as  yet  been  decided 
upon.  The  alkali  land  in  question  is  at 
the  present  time  useless  for  growing  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  thought  that,  by  means  of 
the  sewage,  vegetables  or  alfalfa  will 
flourish  there  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
put  into  condition.  The  Kern  County 
Land  Co.,  while  not  having  as  yet  decided 
just  what  steps  will  be  taken,  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  city  of  Bakers- 
field  for  the  pumping  of  the  sewage  from 
district  No.  3  onto  the  land  on  Section  6. 
Nothing  definite  will  be  decided  upon 
until  the  formation  of  the  district  has 
been  completed,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  bring  under 
cultivation  the  entire  640  acres  in  the  sec- 
tion formed.  The  pumping  plant  to  be 
erected  by  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.  will 
be  similar  to  that  now  in  operation  at 
Reeder  lake  and  will  be  of  sufficient  power 
to  more  than  handle  the  sewage  from  the 
entire  district. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union: 
Creameries  in  this  section  paid  as  follows 
for  butter  fat  on  Feb.  15:  Areata  26, 
Cauzza  Bros.  26,  Premium  26},  Laurensen 
26£,  Minor  26.  Eel  River  creameries  paid: 
Abrahamsen  24,  Capitol  26i,  Cold  Brooks 
26J,  Cold  Spring  26J,  Cream  Valley  (16 
days)  26,  (15  days)  27,  Crown  27,  Eel  River 
26,  Excelsior  (16  days)  26,  (15  days)  27, 
Ferndale  26,  Independent  28,  Grizzly  Bluff 
(24  days)  26,  (7  days)  29,  Pioneer  (16  days) 
26,  (15  days)  28,  Riverside  25. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Fruit  Men  Discuss  Prunes. — Times: 
The  farmers  of  Pomona  had  a  long  and 
interesting  discussion,  last  Monday  after- 
noon, upon  the  question  of  substituting 
crops  in  place  of  the  prune  orchards 
which  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  that 
section.  It  was  stated  by  several  growers 
present  that  prunes  in  no  case  were  profit- 
able, and  that  if  they  were,  southern  Cali- 
fornia was  not  adapted  to  this  fruit  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  One 
speaker  said  the  failure  was  in  part  due  to 
the  stock  used,  which  is  the  peach  in 
most  all  the  orchards  there.  The  peach 
roots  began  activities  before  the  prune 
tree  was  ready  to  receive  the  sap  prop- 
erly, and  either  forced  to  bloom  before 
frost  danger  was  over,  or  caused  a  conges- 
tion of  sap  which  later  caused  disease  in 
the  crowns  and  roots.  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Hayes  made  many  valuable  points  on  sub- 
stitution of  tree  and  field  crops,  the  latter 
asserting  that  the  land  south  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  would  have  to 


be  taken  out  of  the  citrus  belt.  The  ex- 
pression was  freely  made  that  much  of 
that  magnificent  land  would  have  to  be 
given  to  farm  crops,  and  fruit  that  could 
be  successfully  grown.  There  is  no  better 
soil  for  grapes,  peaches,  apricots  and 
many  of  the  small  fruits,  and  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  best  way  to  find  a 
market  for  vegetables  that  thrive  so  well 
in  this  rich  land. 

PLACER. 
Profitable  Prices  for  Oranges. — 
Sacramento  Bee  :  Returns  on  a  car  of 
California  oranges  sold  by  auction  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  January  8  make  a  very 
fine  showing  for  Placer  county  fruit.  The 
car  referred  to  was  from  Newcastle.  It 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  Navels  and  Parson 
Browns,  with  a  few  boxes  of  Mediterra- 
nean Sweets.  The  Navels  brought  from 
$2.10  to  82.60  per  box,  the  average  price 
being  $2.33. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Cattle  Thieves  Active.  —  Union  : 
Constable  Roberts  of  Hedges  has  returned 
home  after  bringing  in  to  the  county  jail 
Angel  Sanchez,  a  Mexican,  who  had  been 
sentenced  by  Justice  W.  L.  Warner  to 
serve  a  sentence  of  ninety  days  and  pay  a 
fine  of  $100.  He  was  arrested  for  stealing 
cattle,  but  as  it  was  feared  that  this 
charge  could  not  be  made  to  stick  he  was 
tried  for  misdemeanor  and  easily  con- 
victed. He  had  long  been  suspected  of 
stealing  cattle  and  finally  the  hide  of  a 
missing  calf  was  found  in  his  possession. 
The  cattle  raisers  in  that  section  are  com- 
plaining about  thieves  and  many  losses 
are  reported.  The  misdemeanor  of  which 
in  a  technical  way  Sanchez  was  accused 
was  one  against  a  peculiar  statute  of  the 
State  of  California,  which  makes  it  an 
offense  to  kill  a  beef  and  sell  the  hide 
within  ten  days  thereafter. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Exporting  Fine  Dairy  Cattle. — 
Stockton  Mail:  The  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.  of  this  city  has  just  shipped  from  its 
Riverside  ranch  on  Rough  and  Ready  isl- 
and twenty-two  head  of  fine  cattle  by  the 
steamer  Guatemala  to  Central  America, 
where  they  are  to  be  used  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. There  were  three  very  fine  heifers 
among  these  animals,  namely:  Star  Flower 
Princess,  No.  49646;  Lady  Oleander,  No. 
48629,  and  Frankette  Blanco,  No.  50968. 
There  was  also  a  fine  young  bull,  sired  by 
Sylvanus  de  Kol,  dam  Legal  Tender.  This 
company  is  having  a  much  larger  demand 
for  its  stock  than  it  cares  to  supply.  It 
proposes  the  coming  spring  to  bring  here 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  that  can  be 
found  in  the  best  of  Eastern  herds. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Asparagus  on  Bouldin  Island.— 
Record-Union:  The  Golden  State  Aspara- 
gus Co.,  which  was  incorporated  in  De- 
cember last,  has  in  one  body  on  Bouldin 
island,  Sacramento  river,  1500  acres  of 
fine  land  suitable  for  the  perfect  growth 
and  maturing  of  asparagus.  The  com- 
pany has  planted  370  acres  to  the  esculent 
"  grass, "  and  has  contracted  with  other 
parties  to  plant  400  more.  During  the 
past  two  years  this  company  was  growing 
and  canning  under  the  firm  name  of 
Goetjen  &  Metson.  The  yield  of  aspara- 
gus under  good  growing  conditions, 
trimmed  for  the  cannery,  is  from  4000  to 
5000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Hops  Advancing  in  Price.— "The 
hop  market  at  present  is  strong  and 
prices  are  advancing,"  said  a  local  hop 
buyer  recently,  "and  I  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  some  hops  have  been  sold  re- 
cently on  the  coast  for  14  cents.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  will  go  even  higher, 
as  they  are  bringing  14  and  18  cents  in 
New  York  now,  delivered,  and  they  are 
even  higher  than  this  in  the  London  mar- 
ket. There  are  no  hops  in  first  hands  at 
the  present  time,  either  in  Sonoma  county 
or  Oregon,  as  the  raisers  were  in  haste  to 
sell  at  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  I 
think  they  are  bitterly  regretting  do  so 
now." 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Cattle  Killed  by  Acorns.— A  dis- 
patch from  Santa  Maria  says  that  stock- 
men of  the  mountainous  district  east  of 
that  town  report  the  loss  of  young  stock 
from  eating  unripe  acorns  which  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Older  cattle  are 
not  affected  to  any  great  extent.  At  first 
it  was  feared  that  the  black  leg  had  made 
its  appearance,  but  careful  investigation 
proves  otherwise. 

SONOMA. 

Shipment  of  Deer.  —  Healdsburg 
Tribune:  On  Monday  last  four  deer,  two 
bucks  and  two  does,  were  shipped  by 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  to  Chicago. 
The  deer  were  from  the  paddock  of 
George  Haigh  of  Healdsburg,  who  raised 
the  beautiful  animals.  They  are  perfectly 
tractable  and  tame  as  kittens.  The  deer 
were  placed  in  separate  cages  made  of 
wood  and  interlaced  with  wire  netting. 
The  deer  are  fully  grown  and  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  wild  specimens  of  the  ad- 


jacent mountains.  Quite  a  business  might 
be  instituted  by  some  enterprising  hunter 
in  capturing  some  of  our  mountain  ani- 
mals alive  and  sending  them  to  the  East- 
ern zoological  gardens  and  parks.  Deer, 
bear,  lions,  lynx,  etc.,  could  be  trapped 
and  disposed  of. 

STANISLAUS. 
Irrigation  District.— Stockton 
News :  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Modesto  Irrigation  District  have  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  a  canal  system 
which  will  open  up  80,500  acres  to  irriga- 
tion under  the  district  system.  All  liti- 
gation has  been  compromised  and  the 
bondholders  will  aid  the  land  owners  in 
completing  the  system  by  remitting  the 
defaulted  interest  and  refund  the  bonds 
for  forty  years  in  a  new  issue  at  5%.  The 
source  of  supply  is  the  Tuolumne  river, 
and  a  mammoth  irrigation  dam  has  been 
constructed  across  the  river,  which  has 
withstood  the  flood  waters  for  ten  years. 
It  is  the  highest  overflow  dam  in  the 
United  States  and  cost  $600,000. 

SUTTER. 

Prolific  Sheep.  —  Sutter  County 
Farmer:  J.  L.  Pottle  of  East  Butte  has  a 
ewe  in  his  flock  of  sheep  that  has  a  pretty 
fair  family  record.  Last  March  she  gave 
birth  to  two  fine  lambs,  and  in  September 
went  one  better,  dropping  three,  making 
a  full  hand  of  five  for  the  year.  All  the 
lambs  are  strong  and  healthy. 

Fruit  Shipments.— Yuba  City  Inde- 
pendent: From  January  1st  to  December 
31,  1901,  according  to  estimates  of  Agent 
Warren,  there  were  sent  to  Eastern 
points  from  Yuba  City  250  carloads  of 
canned  and  dried  fruit  and  a  little  less 
than  200  cars  of  green  fruit  to  local  and 
Eastern  markets.  In  these  figures  is  not 
included  shipments  in  less  than  carload 
lots  and  by  Wells-Fargo  Express. 

Wild  Ducks  a  Pest. — The  farmers 
along  the  borders  of  the  tule  are  com- 
plaining of  the  devastation  of  their  fields 
by  the  wild  ducks.  Ernest  O'Banion,  an 
extensive  farmer  near  the  tule,  says  the 
ducks  light  on  the  wheat  fields  at  night 
by  thousands  and  would  totally  destroy 
hundreds  of  acres,  if  they  were  not  vigor- 
ously herded  off  by  men  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

TULARE. 

More  About  Coyotes.  —  Register: 
People  southwest  of  Tulare  complain  bit- 
terly of  the  coyotes  and  declare  that  in 
another  year  or  two  it  will  be  impossible 
to  raise  poultry.  The  jackrabbits  are  so 
thinned  out  that  the  coyotes  are  hungry 
and  will  come  close  to  the  house  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  While  harvesting  this  sea- 
son, T.  M.  Johnson  declares  that  he  has 
known  four  or  five  of  them  to  follow  the 
harvester  like  dogs,  to  catch  the  jackrab- 
bits as  they  emerge  from  the  field.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  encourage  men 
to  make  a  business — anyhow,  on  off  days— 
of  killing  coyotes.  They  are  becoming  a 
downright  menace  to  prosperity. 

That  Pillsbury  Hay.— Mr.  G.  A. 
Upton  is  another  citizen  who  has  come 
around  to  the  conviction  that  Centroma- 
dia  pugens,  or  the  common,  branching 
alkali  weed,  makes  good  hay.  Last  year 
he  put  up  a  good  lot  of  such  wild  stuff  as 
he  could  cut,  and  among  the  grasses  was 
a  considerable  quantity  of  this  sort  of  hay. 
When  thrown  out  for  feeding  the  young 
stock  will  go  to  the  piles  and  eat  all  of 
this  hay  first,  then  eat  the  rest.  Last 
year  was  a  poor  season  for  this  sort  of 
hay,  but  what  he  did  get  of  it  has  proven 
very  valuable,  and  he  sees  where  he 
missed  a  big  thing  by  not  putting  up  a 
thousand  tons  or  so  of  it  when  he  might 
have  done  it.  It  would  now  be  worth  $6 
or  $8  per  ton  in  the  stack.  It  produces 
more  butter  fat  than  alfalfa  and  stands 
second  to  alfalfa  as  an  all  around  feed, 
and  if  seed  were  secured  and  regular 
plantings  made,  experimentally,  even  bet- 
ter results  than  nature  herself  has  afforded 
might  be  obtained. 

YOLO. 

To  Eradicate  Glanders.— Winters 
Express:  The  Board  of  Supervisors  met 
in  special  session  Wednesday.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
measures  to  eradicate  reported  cases  of 
glanders  among  horses  on  the  Taylor 
farm  near  Woodland.  Dr.  McClean  re- 
ported two  cases  of  glanders  in  acute  form 
on  the  Taylor  farm,  one  animal  having 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  tree. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  '5c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


this  day  been  killed  at  his  suggestion, 
appearing  to  the  Board  that  immediate 
action  is  necessary  to  eradicate  this  dis- 
ease, it  is  ordered  that  Dr.  McClean  be 
employed  until  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board,  to  act  as  County  Veterinarian,  his 
salary  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month. 

Squirrel  Tails.  —  Woodland  Mail: 
Supervisor  Myers  regrets  exceedingly 
that  the  Board  has  passed  an  ordinance 
revoking  the  bounty  on  squirrel  tails. 
Mr.  Myers  intended  urging  that  all  of  the 
counties  in  this  section  of  the  State  adopt 
a  uniform  rate  of  bounty  on  squirrel  tails 
so  that  there  would  be  no  inducement  to 
hunters  to  ship  tails  secured  in  one  county 
into  another  because  the  bounty  in  that 
county  may  be  higher.  He  said  now  that 
Yolo  county  had  revoked  all  bounty,  his 
(Colusa)  county  would  be  overrun  with 
squirrel  tails  from  Yolo.  The  bounty  in 
Colusa  county  is  2$  cents  per  tail. 

YUBA. 

Train  Runs  Into  Cattle.— Mary- 
sville  Appeal:  The  northbound  Oregon 
express  ran  into  a  band  of  beef  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  Valley  Meat  Co.  about  1 
o'clock  Thursday  morning,  killing  eleven 
and  badly  injuring  two.  The  killing  took 
place  at  the  Bingham  canal  bridge,  near 
the  Tombs  place,  south  of  town,  where 
the  cattle,  who  were  unable  to  escape, 
were  bunched  up.  Martin  Sullivan,  man- 
ager of  the  company,  estimates  the  loss  at 
$600.  W.  P.  Stuart,  who  resides  at  the 
Tombs  ranch,  heard  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  locomotive,  and  knowing  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  hurried  to  the  railroad 
track  at  the  point  noted,  where  he  found 
the  dead  cattle.  It  is  claimed  the  fences 
were  down. 

OREGON. 
Hop  Growers  Ask  Lower  Rates.— 
A  Portland  dispatch  states  that  the  Pa- 
cific coast  hop  growers  and  dealers  have 
petitioned  for  lower  freight  rates  to  the 
East.  The  petition  is  to  the  Transcon- 
tinental Freight  Bureau.  It  has  been 
signed  by  the  most  prominent  dealers  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  California  and 
leading  growers  and  by  the  hop  growers' 
associations  of  the  three  States.  A  re- 
duction of  the  freight  rate  from  2  to  1J 
cents  is  sought. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
5^  SiViJIfX  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  a 


THE  CYCLONE  SYSTEM 

t,Of  fence  building  has  been  Tried  by  thousands^ 
for  15  years.    No  expert  help  required     A  care- 
ful boy  can  put  up  Cyclone  Better  and  nearly 
;3S  fast  as  an  expert  can  stretch  fence  bought  in 
rolls.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Sft     CYCLONE  FENCE  C0.M' 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

most  practical  swine  paper,  giving  up-to- 
u«is  methods  ami  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  suhscrip- 
tion.    Regular  price  60  cents 
a  year.  Address 
BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


DAIRYMEN  ARE  DELIGHTED 

to  meet  those  w no  work  for  us.  Cow  keepers  always 
havemtney.  We  start  you  In  business.  You  make 
large  protits.  Kasy  work.  We  furnish  capital.  Send 
10  cents  for  foil  line  of  samples  and  psitlrulars. 

DRAPER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

Wouldn't  you  much  rather  own  a  farm  than  to 
rent  onel    Well,  if  you  will  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  go  to  work  drilling  weTis,  In  about  two  good  sea- 
sonsyou  can  make  money  toougb  to  buy  a  farm 
of  your  own  and  be  Independent  the  remainder 
of  your  days.  Hundreds  of  other  men  have, 
done  this  and  why  not  you  I  At  any  rate  the 
proposition  is  wortb  looking  Into.  Wh  mall 
catalog,  price  Mi.  etc.,  t  ■•  c.    Ask  for  It 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron.  0. 


SEE  THE  SEED  DROP. 


In  plain  slight  of  the  operator. 
MATTHEWS-lmproved  for  1902 

NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

Used  by  the  moBt  successful  gardeners. 
They  do  perfect  work.  Save  time  and 
money.  Open  farrow,  drop  .  seed, 
rover  any  desired  depth,  also  marks 
next  row.  Latest  and  best  Cultivating 
Attachments.  Beat  material  throughout 
Send  for  Catalogue  describing  our  full  line. 

,  52  Market  St.,  Boston. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Rose  and  the  Gauntlet. 

Low  spake  the  knight  to  the  peasant  girl: 
"I  tell  thee,  sooth,  I  am  belted  earl; 
Fly  with  me  from  this  garden  small, 
And  thou  shalt  sit  in  my  castle's  hall; 
Thou  shalt  have  pomp  and  wealth  and 

pleasure, 
Joys  beyond  thy  fancy's  measure. 
Here  with  my  sword  and  horse  I  stand, 
To  bear  thee  away  to  my  distant  land. 
Take,  thou  fairest,  this  full-blown  rose, 
A  token  of  love  that  as  ripely  blows." 
With  his  glove  of  steel  he  plucked  the 

token, 

But  it  fell  from  his  gauntlet,  crushed  and 
broken. 

The  maiden  exclaimed:    "  Thou  seest,  sir 
knight, 

Thy  fingers  of  iron  can  only  smite, 
And,  like  the  rose  thou  hast  torn  and 
scattered, 

I  in  thy  grasp  would  be  wrecked  and 

shattered." 
She  trembled  and  blushed,  and  her  glances 

fell; 

But  she  turned  from  the  knight  and  said 

"  Farewell ! " 
"Not  so,"  he  cried,  "  will  I  lose  my  prize; 
I  heed  not  thy  words,  but  I  read  thine 

eyes." 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  grasp  of  steel, 
And  he  mounted  and  spurred  with  furious 
heel; 

But  her  cry  drew  forth  her  hoary  sire, 
Who  snatched  his  bow  from  above  the 
fire; 

Swift  from  the  valley  the  warrior  Hed, 
Swifter  the  bolt  of  the  cross-bow  sped, 
And  the  weight  that  pressed  on  the  fleet- 
foot  horse 

Was  the  living  man  and  the  woman's 
corse. 

That  morning  the  rose  was  bright  of  hue; 
That  morning  the  maiden  was  fair  to 
view; 

But  the  evening  sun  its  beauty  shed 
On  the  withered  leaves  and  the  maiden 
dead.  — John  Sterling. 


Hans  Mueller,  Trumpeter. 

Hans  Mueller  used  to  toot  a  trumpet 
in  the  Third  cavalry.  Hans  was  more 
or  less  of  a  butt  for  the  jokes  of  the 
men  of  his  troop.  He  took  all  kinds 
of  gibes  with  a  good  nature  that  was 
perfect  as  it  was  stolid.  The  trump- 
eter knew  more  about  music  than  he 
did  about  muskets.  When  for  a  while 
he  tried  what  the  other  men  called 
straight  soldiering  he  was  continually 
getting  tangled  up  with  equipments, 
and  on  several  occassions  at  skirmish 
drill  he  came  within  an  ace  of  shooting 
himself.  His  comrades  told  Hans  that 
as  long  as  he  confined  his  efforts  to 
killing  himself  they  would  offer  no 
strenuous  objection,  but  that  if  he  got 
real  careless  and  shot  the  head  off 
some  one  else  he  must  look  out  for 
trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did 
one  day  come  pretty  close  to  putting 
a  bullet  through  the  heart  of  Sergeant 
Peter  Nelson,  who  forthwith  thrashed 
Hans  in  an  approved  style.  Captain 
Roberts  called  Hans  "gross,"  and  said 
that  he  must  stick  to  his  trumpet. 

The  edict  of  his  chief  made  Hans  feel 
badly.  He  blew  the  whole  scale  of 
calls,  from  reveille  through  fatigue,  re- 
call and  drill  to  taps,  but  his  soul 
wasn't  in  his  music.  Down  deep  in 
Hans'  soul  there  came  the  thought 
that  somehow  he  was  not  like  other 
men.  The  smartness  of  appearance 
which  characterized  Sergeant  Nelson, 
Corporal  Brady  and  a  score  of  privates 
he  knew  could  never  be  his.  There 
was  lacking  in  his  make-up  that  some- 
thing which  gives  dash  to  a  soldier. 
Hans  used  to  fall  over  his  feet  in  a 
most  unmilitary  way,  and  his  hands 
were  never  in  the  proper  places. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  that 
could  be  said  for  him  ;  he  always  tried 
to  obey  orders  implicitly.  He  gen- 
erally blundered  a  number  of  times 
while  making  the  attempt,  but  the  in- 
tent was  right  and  that  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  much  more  serious  in 
nature  than  mere  blunders. 

The  Third  cavalry  was  in  the  Wyo- 
ming country  in  the  Elkhorn  creek  re- 
gion. There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  Nez  Perces  and  L 
troop  had  been  kept  on  the  jump  most 
of  the  time  for  a  month.  L  troop  was 
Hans'  outfit.  There  had  been  one  con- 
stant succession  of  scoutings.  It  had 
been  necessary  to  send  small  squads  in 


half  a  dozen  different  directions  "at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  trumpeter 
had  been  forced  to  stay  with  the  main 
body,  which  was  not  a  very  big  main 
body  at  that,  at  all  times.  He  had 
been  in  everything  in  which  the  whole 
troop  was  engaged,  but  the  idea  of 
sending  Hans  out  on  a  reconnaissance 
where  coolness  and  the  subtlety  of  the 
devil  were  necessary  for  safety  was 
the  last  thing  that  ever  entered  the 
head  of  the  troop  commander. 

One  day,  however,  one  of  the  coldest 
days  of  the  second  winter  month,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  send  a  scouting 
party  to  investigate  the  rumors  of  the 
approach  of  a  band  of  savages.  Now 
it  happened  that  the  whole  command 
was  fagged  out  and  this  in  a  nutshell 
is  the  reason  why  Hans  Mueller  found 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  in 
a  position  of  acute  responsibility.  He 
was  ordered  by  Captain  Roberts  to 
proceed  with  Sergeant  Nelson  and  two 
privates  northwest  until  something 
was  "felt"  or  until  the  sergeant  was 
satisfied  that  a  wrong  report  had  been 
turned  into  the  camp. 

When  the  little  body  set  out  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  individual  members  of  the 
troop  showed  that  it  was  not,  so  to 
speak,  strong  enough  to  keep  these 
same  individuals  from  giving  Hans  a 
send-off.  Hans  had  a  carbine  and  a 
revolver.  His  trumpet  was  hanging  up 
on  a  peg.  One  of  the  bystanders  said  to 
the  sergeant  in  command  :  "  Look  out 
for  Hans  if  you  get  into  a  scrimmage. 
The  first  thing  you  know  he'll  forget 
himself  and  he'll  try  to  blow  '  retreat ' 
on  his  carbine.  You  may  lose  one  man 
if  Hans  puts  his  mouth  to  the  wrong 
end  of  the  barrel." 

Then  they  said  a  few  other  things  to 
Hans.  He  was  told  to  be  sure  not  to 
get  his  canteen  mixed  up  with  his  cart- 
ridge belt,  and  to  make  sure  that  he 
took  note  of  the  landmarks  on  the  way 
out,  so  he  could  get  back  to  camp  in  a 
hurry  if  he  happened  to  hear  an  Indian 
shoot  off  a  gun.  Hans  took  all  this 
well  enough,  because  the  thought  of 
actually  going  out  on  a  scout  was  suf- 
ficient to  knock  all  the  other  things 
out  of  his  head,  resentment  along  with 
them.  They  had  left  the  camp  far  be- 
hind them.  Sergeant  Nelson,  who  was 
an  old  and  tried  campaigner,  turned  to 
his  men  and  said:  "We  are  getting 
near  the  place  where  we  may  expect 
something."  Then  he  spoke  to  Hans. 
"Mueller,"  he  said,  "you're  not  half 
as  bad  perhaps  as  the  troops  make 
you  out,  but  I  tell  you  honestly  that 
I'm  kind  of  afraid  of  you  when 
it  comes  to  a  pinch.  Do  the  best 
you  can  and  don't  run.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  Jim  Crosby  was  pipe- 
dreaming  when  he  brought  the  rumor 
of  reds  in  this  vicinity  into  camp,  but 
you  may  have  a  chance  to  see  trouble, 
and  if  you  do,  please  stick." 

That  was  a  pretty  tough  thing  to 
have  to  say  to  a  soldier  with  Uncle 
Sam's  uniform  on  his  back.  Stick  ! 
Mueller's  face  went  almost  white  under 
realization  that  true  significance  of 
that  admonition  was  that  the  sergeant 
had  a  pretty  strong  fear  in  his  heart 
that  this  trumpet  tooter  was  a  cow- 
ard. Stick  !  He  would  show  them  if 
he  was  only  given  a  chance. 

Sergeant  Peter  Nelson  was  an  old 
and  tried  campaigner,  indeed,  but  that 
day  he  made  a  mistake.  He  led  his 
three  men  straight  into  an  ambush. 
There  was  a  score  of  painted  Nez  Per- 
ces straight  across  their  track.  The 
Indians  had  very  little  cover,  but  they 
used  it  so  artfully  that  the  old  soldier 
sergeant  had  actually  thought  that  the 
embankment  and  the  few  scattered 
boulders  did  not  offer  cover  enough  to 
conceal  a  jack  rabbit. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  Indians' 
presence  was  a  volley.  Sergeant  Nel- 
son went  to  the  ground  with  a  wound 
his  side.  One  of  the  privates,  shot 
through  the  shoulder  and  leg,  fell  with 
him.  The  two  men  crawled  behind  a 
couple  of  rocks  and  secured  temporary 
shelter.  At  the  savage  volley  Hans 
Mueller's  heart  went  to  his  throat. 
With  the  other  private  who,  like  Hans, 
was  unhit,  he  fell  back  about  forty 
yards  and  went  behind  an  adequate 
cover.  There  for  five  minutes  they  ex- 
changed shots  with  the  reds,  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  Indian  custom, 
would  not  charge  across  the  open,  but 


depended  rather  upon  being  able  to 
pick  off  the  soldiers,  and  then  to  go 
forward  without  danger  and  take  the 
scalps.  Hans  found  that  he  could 
use  his  carbine.  His  heart  went  down 
out  of  his  throat.  He  looked  around 
him  and  saw  there  was  some  chance  of 
holding  the  savages  off  for  hours.  Out 
beyond  he  saw  his  two  stricken  com- 
rades. They  were  not  dead.  He  knew 
that,  because  he  saw  them  move  and 
occasionally  weakly  raise  themselves 
and  send  a  shot  in  the  direction  of  the 
red  foe.  Hans  said  to  himself,  "  Those 
men  must  be  brought  back  here." 
Then  he  handed  his  carbine  to  his  com- 
rade and  with  it  his  belt  and  ammu- 
nition. "  You  may  need  these,"  he 
said,  "if  those  fellows  hit  me."  Then 
he  jumped  over  the  rock  in  front  of  him 
and  with  his  long,  shambling,  ungainly 
stride  he  made  for  the  side  of  Sergeant 
Nelson.  The  Indians  pumped  at  him. 
The  balls  whizzed  by  his  head,  cut  his 
clothes  in  three  places  and  spat  spite- 
fully into  the  dust  at  his  feet.  Tell- 
ing Nelson  to  grab  his  carbine,  Mueller 
raised  the  sergeant  in  his  arms  and 
made  back  for  cover,  his  track  all  the 
way  marked  out  for  him  by  the  shots 
of  the  savages.  He  dropped  the  ser- 
geant under  the  shadow  of  the  rock 
and  then  stood  on  his  feet. 

"Where  you  going,  Mueller?"  said 
Sergeant  Nelson,  feebly. 

"I'm  going  after  Dodds,"  said  Muel- 
ler, and  he  cleared  the  little  rock  to 
the  front  once  more. 

"God  bless  you,  Mueller,"  was  what 
he  heard  above  the  cracking  of  the 
rifles  to  his  front.  He  reached  the 
side  of  the  wounded  Dodds,  raised  him 
and  started  across  the  strip  of  hell. 
Twice  he  staggerd,  as  volleys  rang 
out,  but  he  reached  the  side  of  his  com- 
rades and  placed  Dodds  betwen  Nelson 
and  the  unwounded  trooper. 

Then  Hans  Mueller  fell  dead. 

Relief  came  to  the  three  surviving 
cavalrymen.  The  two  wounded  lived. 
In  the  little  cemetery  at  the  post  in 
the  far  northwest  there  is  a  headstone 
which  is  inscribed  thus  : 


HANS  MUELLER, 
Trumpeter  and  Soldier.  : 
His  Courage  Was  Bullet  Proof.  : 


Beauty  and  Breathing. 

Correct  breathing  is  the  first  art  to 
cultivate  in  the  pursuit  of  beauty,  just 
as  it  is  the  first  step  toward  improve- 
ment in  health.  As  a  woman  breathes, 
so  she  is  ;  for  the  poise  of  the  chest  is 
the  keynote  to  the  whole  figure.  When 
the  chest  is  in  proper  position  the  fine 
points  of  artistic  wearing  apparel  and 
all  the  little  frills  of  fashion  are  seen  to 
best  advantage.  Even  humble  mate- 
rials assume  a  certain  elegance  hith- 
erto unknown.  But  if  it  is  carried 
badly  the  figure  droops  and  falls  into 
ugly  angles.  Nothing  sets  well ;  no 
garment  seems  right.  It  is  always 
wrong  to  make  the  bone  structure  do 
most  of  the  work  in  keeping  the  body 
upright.  The  muscles  should  hold  it  in 
position,  otherwise  grace  is  out  of  the 
question  and  good  health  difficult.  To 
breathe  correctly,  keep  the  chest  up, 
out,  forward,  as  if  pulled  up  by  a  but- 
ton. Keep  the  chin,  the  lips,  the  chest 
on  a  line.  Hold  the  shoulders  on  a  line 
with  the  hips.  The  observance  of  these 
directions  will  insure  to  golf  skirts  and 
rainy-day  costumes  a  real  dignity  and 
picturesque  effect.  Breathe  upward 
and  outward,  as  if  about  to  fly,  draw- 
ing in  the  air  with  slow,  deep  breaths 
and  letting  it  out  gently.  This  con- 
scious, deep  breathing  repeated  ten  or 
twenty  times  at  intervals  during  the 
day  tends  to  expand  the  chest  perma- 
nently, to  give  it  classic  poise  and  style. 
Repeated  forty  times,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
cure  for  worry. — Dr.  L.  F.  Bryson  in 
Harper's  Bazar. 


"  I  see  you  are  reading  the  dic- 
tionary. Do  you  find  it  interesting  ?  " 
"  No;  more  amusing  than  interesting. 
It  spells  words  so  different  from  the 
way  I  spell  them." 


"Jones  seems  rather  proud  of  his 
ignorance."    "Yes;  well,  he's  got  a 
I  good  big  lot  of  it." 


The  Secret  of  Success. 

One  day  in  huckleberry  time,  when  little 
Johnny  Flails 

And  half  a  dozen  other  boys  were  start- 
ing with  their  pails 

To  gather  berries,  Johnny's  pa,  in  talk- 
ing with  him,  said 

That  he  could  tell  him  how  to  pick  so 
he'd  come  out  ahead. 

"First  find  your  bush,"  said  Johnny's 
pa,"  and  then  stick  to  it  till 

You've  picked  it  clean.    Let  others  chase 
about  you  as  they  will 

In  search  of  better  bushes  ;  but  it's  pick- 
ing tells,  my  son — 

To  look  at  fifty  bushes  doesn't  count  like 
picking  one." 

And  Johnny  did  as  he  was  told ;  and,  sure 
enough,  he  found, 

By  sticking  to  his  bush  while  all  the  oth- 
ers chased  around 

In  search  of  "better  picking,"  it  was  as 
his  father  said ; 

For,  while  the  others  looked,  he  worked, 
and  so  came  out  ahead. 

And  Johnny  recollected  this  when  he  be- 
came a  man, 

And  first  of  all  he  laid  him  out  a  well- 
determined  plan. 

So,  while  the  brilliant  triflers  failed  with 
all  their  brains  and  push, 

Wise,    steady  -  going    Johnny    won  by 
"  sticking  to  his  bush." 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


How  Clara  Barton  Keeps  Young. 

She  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
women  in  the  world.  Over  sixty-five 
years  old,  slight  in  build,  sensitive, 
and  nervous — and  though  she  has  seen 
more  suffering  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  women,  she  is  still  young. 

Her  prescription  for  youthfulness  is 
interesting  and  well  worth  trying,  says 
an  exchange. 

"How  do  I  stand  all  this  wear  and 
tear  ?  Economy.  That's  it,  economy. 
I  save  my  strength.  When  I'm  not 
working  at  the  business  which  is  my 
very  life,  I  either  rest  or  play.  I  don't 
potter.  That's  what  ages  women — 
pottering.  When  I  see  a  teacher 
breaking  down,  or  a  trained  nurse  giv- 
ing up  with  nervous  prostration,  I 
wonder  when  women  will  learn  to  stop 
pottering. 

"I  wouldn't  sew  a  button  on  to  one 
of  my  shoes  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  I  can't  afford  such  luxuries.  A 
women  can't  be  a  fine  teacher,  an  ex- 
cellent dressmaker,  an  expert  cook,  a 
shoe  cleaner,  a  glove  mender,  a  nurse, 
and  a  domestic  economizer  all  at  once. 
The  minute  she  tries  to  do  it,  she  breaks 
down,  and  then  some  one  writes  a 
brilliant  article  on  '  Why  American  Wo- 
men Break  Down.' 

"Sleep  is  a  great  thing  for  women. 
Half  the  women  I  know  don't  sleep 
enough.  I've  cultivated  the  accom- 
plishment of  napping.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  go  to  sleep  whenever  there  is  a 
lull  in  my  work. 

"It  isn't  work  that  wears  women 
out ;  it's  fretting  and  pottering.  The 
way  to  keep  young  ?  Stop  worrying, 
and  go  to  work.  Throw  yourself  heart 
and  soul,  brain  and  nerve,  into  some 
one  thing  ;  make  a  fetish  of  it ;  throw 
every  bit  of  energy  you've  got  into  it — 
housekeeping,  taking  care  of  children, 
teaching,  writiDg,  nursing,  it  doesn't 
make  a  bit  of  difference  what  you  do  ; 
it's  the  way  you  do  it  that  counts. 
Copy  the  first  young-looking  man  you 
see  ;  do  the  way  he  does ;  work  when 
you  are  working,  but  when  you  are 
not  working  cultivate  the  art  of  being 
amused." 


"He  may  mean  well,"  said  the  young 
doctor,  "but  I  don't  exactly  like  the 
tone  of  his  letter."  "What's  the  mat- 
ter ? "  inquired  the  old  practitioner. 
"Jones,  the  undertaker,  writes  and 
says  that  if  I  will  send  my  patients  to 
him  he  will  guarantee  them  satisfac- 
tion."  

Tenderfoot  (on  Texas  ranch):  "I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble for  a  man  to  pick  out  his  own  cattle 
from  among  so  many."  Cowboy:  "Oh, 
that's  an  easy  matter.  The  trouble  be- 
gins when  he  picks  out  some  other 
man's  cattle.    See  ?  " 

Doctor — All  you  need  now,  madam, 
is  rest.  Patient — But  just  look  at  my 
tongue,  doctor.  Doctor — Well,  just  let 
that  rest,  too. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Nests  (Eggs). — For  six  people  use  six 
eggs.  Toast  six  slices  of  bread  cut 
neatly  in  rounds.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  (slightly  salted)  very  light,  heap 
in  a  circle  on  the  toast,  put  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  of  melted  butter  in  the  cen- 
ter and  drop  the  whole  yolk  of  one  egg 
in  the  middle  of  each.  Put  them  in  the 
oven  until  the  whites  are  slightly 
browned. 

Chicken  Broth. — Cut  the  fowl  into 
quarters.  Lay  in  salted  water  one 
hour.  Remove  and  place  in  three  quarts 
of  water,  bringing  it  very  slowly  to  a 
boil.  Boil  gently  until  liquor  has  dimin- 
ished one-third.  Remove  chicken. 
Season  the  liquor,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  and 
strain.  Stir  a  cupful  of  hot  milk  slowly 
into  two  beaten  eggs,  then  add  the  mix- 
ture to  the  broth,  stirring  slowly.  Half 
this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  serve  an  in- 
valid two  or  three  times. 

Peas  in  Potato  Cases. — Mash  six  or 
eight  boiled  potatoes.  Add  butter  and 
milk  in  the  usual  way.  When  well 
mashed  add  a  little  flour  to  slightly 
stiffen  them.  Pill  greased  patty  pans 
with  the  potato,  putting  a  piece  of 
bread  in  the  center  of  each.  When  they 
are  browned  turn  them  out  carefully  ; 
take  out  the  bread  and  in  the  hollow 
made  by  it,  fill  with  young,  well-cooked 
peas,  which  have  been  seasoned  with  a 
little  cream,  pepper  and  salt.  Serve  on 
a  hot  platter. 

Cottage  Pudding. — One  cup  of 
granulated  sugar,  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
flour  sifted,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  a  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  butter,  two  eggs, 
whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately,  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  mixed 
with  the  flour.  Beat  butter  and  sugar 
to  a  cream,  add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  the  eggs,  then  add  milk  and  flour 
alternately  by  degrees,  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  stirred  in 
at  the  last.  Bake  half  an  hour.  Serve 
hot  with  plenty  of  sauce. 

Farina  Dumplings. — Put  half  a  cup- 
ful each  of  water  and  milk  and  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt  into  a  saucepan  over 
the  fire,  and  when  boiling  stir  in  grad- 
ually a  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  farina. 
Cook  until  thick,  stirring  constantly, 
then  add  a  lump  of  butter  size  of  a 
hickory  nut  and  a  slatspoonful  each  of 
pepper  and  ginger  ;  cool  slightly,  add 
the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
let  the  mixture,  which  may  be  made 
early,  become  cold.  Drop  from  the 
side  of  teaspoon  into  the  boiling  broth, 
boil  five  minutes,  then  serve.  These 
dumplings  are  delicous  in  soup. 

Cheese  Cakes. — Put  a  pint  of  milk 
on  to  boil,  beat  four  eggs  light  and  stir 
into  the  milk  ;  when  it  is  a  thick  curd 
remove  from  the  fire  and  when  cool 
mash  it  very  fine,  add  to  it  four  ounces 
of  breadcrumbs.  Beat  to  a  cream  half 
a  pound  of  butter  and  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  add  to  the  curds  and  bread;  beat 
four  eggs  until  very  thick  and  light  aud 
pour  them  into  this  mixture  ;  then  add 
gradually  one  tablespoonful  of  sherry 
and  one  of  brandy  and  one  of  rose  wa- 
ter, and  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  and 
lastly  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  currants 
well  washed.  Line  either  pie  plates  or 
shallow  cake  pans  with  puff  paste,  pour 
in  the  mixture  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
They  should  be  served  cold  and  eaten 
the  day  they  are  baked. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Wire  egg  beaters,  according  to  a 
cooking  school  teacher,  are  the  right 
sort  to  use  for  angel  food,  meringues, 
or  other  compound  in  which  the  cells 
are  to  be  coarse,  as  these  will  beat  the 
air  in  to  inflate  them.  For  cakes  that 
require  a  fine  grain  the  wheel  beaters 
are  to  be  preferred. 

Cream  taffy  differs  from  butter  taffy 
in  several  particulars.  For  one  thing 
it  is  made  from  granulated  sugar,  three 
cupfuls  of  which  should  be  added  to 
one-half  cupful  of  vinegar,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  water  and  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  Do  not  stir  the  mix- 
ture while  it  boils,  but  when  the  cold 
water  test  proves  it  has  cooked  long 
enough  flavor  in  any  chosen  way  and 


pour  into  butter  pans.  When  cool  pull 
until  white,  then  cut  into  inch  pieces 
with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors. 

Whites  or  yolks  of  eggs  can  be  kept 
separately  for  several  days  in  a  cold 
place  when  either  are  wanted  for  other 
purposes.  Put  the  whites  into  a  cup 
or  small  bowl  and  cover  closely.  The 
yolks  must  be  covered  with  cold  water 
to  exclude  the  air  and  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  crust.  The  separate 
yolks— in  the  shell  or  not  as  preferred — 
may  be  dropped  into  a  pan  of  cold  wa- 
ter, from  which  they  can  be  lifted 
easily  when  needed  ;  or,  if  more  con- 
venient, drop  all  together  into  a  small 
vessel,  beat  until  well  blended,  and  cover 
with  cold  water.  The  water  pours  off 
readily  when  the  yolks  are  wanted. 

Cream  candies  in  which  fruits  and 
nuts  are  used  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular  kinds,  and  every  now  and  then 
some  new  variety  is  advertised  by  lead- 
ing confectioners.  Many  of  these  can  be 
made  at  home.  Shredded  cocoanut  which 
comes  in  packages  is  the  foundation  of 
many  so-called  cream  candies,  and  when 
the  finest  shredded  quality  is  used,  its 
presence  is  difficult  to  discover  even  by 
those  who  do  not  care  for  cocoa- 
nut.  Preserved  apricots  are  liked  by 
some  in  cream  candies,  and  a  firm  jelly, 
coated  with  cream  and  finished  with 
chocolate,  presents  an  opportunity  to 
use  a  number  of  flavors  and  colors. 
When  prepared  for  this  purpose  the 
jelly  must  be  a  great  deal  firmer  than 
that  used  on  the  table.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  using  less  water  than  the 
directions  on  the  box  of  gelatine  call  for, 
and  the  right  stiffness  must  be  dis- 
covered by  experiments,  and  the  degree 
in  which  jelly  hardens  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  weather. 


Educational. 


Dimmed  Eyeglasses. 

Every  wearer  of  eyeglasses  has  no- 
ticed how  they  become  dim  with  moist- 
ure when  subjected  to  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  wearer  goes  from  the  cold  outer  air 
into  a  warm  room.  The  reason  is,  of 
course,  that  the  cold  glass  causes  a 
condensation  of  the  vapor  with  which 
the  warm  air  is  laden,  and  thus  becomes 
coated  with  little  globules  of  water.  A 
German  scientific  paper  says  this  may 
be  prevented  by  rubbing  the  glasses 
with  soft  potash  soap  every  morning. 
They  may  be  polished  bright  after  the 
soap  is  applied,  but  an  invisible  film  is 
left  on  them  that  will  prevent  the  de- 
posit of  moisture. — Can.  Drug. 


"This  dollar,"  began  the  cashier  of 
the  restaurant,  as  he  scrutinized  the 
coin.  "Is  bad,  eh?"  interrupted  the 
sour-looking  patron.  "Well,  it  doesn't 
look  very  good."  "  That  so  ?  Just  bite 
it,  and  if  it's  anything  like  the  dinner 
I  had  it'll  taste  even  worse  than  it 
looks."  

Aunt  Maria  (at  concert):  "Josiah, 
what's  the  next  thing  to  be  done  ?  " 
Uncle  Josiah:  "  They're  going  to  sing 
'For  a  Thousand  Years.'"  Aunt 
Maria:  "For  goodness' sake,  Josiah, 
telegraph  the  children  what's  keeping 


First  Little  Girl:    "The  doctor 
brought  us  twins  yesterday  1  "  Second 
Little  Girl :  "  That's  where  you  made  a 
mistake.    You  should  have  had  a  home 
opath  !" 


BROWN'S  SET 

Fifty  years  of  success  prove  these 
troches  the  simplest  and  best  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Bronchial 
and  Lung  Troubles. 

In  boxes — never  sold  In  bulk. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAK  DEE  HAILLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Olroular. 


—THE— 

STOCKTON 

Business  College 

Is  a  thorough  training  school  for 
business  and  for  life. 

It  is  a  home  school,  and  looks  after 
the  morals  as  well  as  the 
intellect. 


Tuition  per  year, 
Board  and  room  (furnished)  per 
month,       -       -       -       -  %  13 

Oldest.     Largest.    Cheapest.  Best. 

Address  W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

'A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Fiancisco,  Cal.  President. 


\  1 


Write  lor  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Pree. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  Arms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
O-Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


GAS  CITY 


College, 


Business 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARGAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BDS1NESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Oranges  require  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 

Actual  Potash. 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges 
is  an  established  fact.  We  have 
some  interesting  pamphlets  on 
orange  growing,  which  we  send 
free  to  all  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEVKK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CoS&id  w?thd8  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE, 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE). 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


SHORT  LINE 

 PROM  THE  

EAST  to  CALIFORNIA. 


FEWEST  MILES 

 AND  


FEWEST  HOURS 


Perfectly  Conducted  Tourists'  Excursions 
from  Principal  Cities  of  the  East  in 
New  Upholstered  Tourist  Cars. 


SPLENDID  LIMITED  TRAIN  SERVICE  via 
OGDEN  and  via  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Ask  near  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  agent  for 
supply  of  California 

literature  to  send 
friends  in  the  East. 


Subscribe  for  SUNSET, 
a  magazine  of  the 
border;  published 
solely  in  the  Interest  of 
California,  $1.00  per 
year,  any  agent. 


X.  0.  MCCORMICK. 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


T.  E.  GOODMAH, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


July. 
36*@36* 
36!«@36* 
36«@35* 

 @  

35*<g34^ 
35H@35* 


Dec. 
1  i-'Vai  II* 
1  11*@1  09  X 

 @  

1  i>8   ml  —\ 

1  os*@i  m 

1  i'7J£@l  08}( 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  26,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July 

Wednesday   77*@78H  78k®78X 

Thursday   77*®78i<        78  @78* 

Friday   78*077*  78*@78 

Saturday  *  @    @  

Monday   57M@75*  77?s®76?i 

Tuesday   76*@76J<  76>4@76* 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May. 

Wednesday   43X@485!£ 

Thursday   43K@43* 

Friday   43X043* 

Saturday  *  @  

Monday   43  ©41* 

Tuesday   42  @42* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  13*01  U% 

Friday   1  12*@1  11* 

Saturday  *  @  

Monday   1  10*@1  09* 

Tuesday   1  09*®l  09X 

Wednesday   1  0a^@l  10* 

«  Holday. 

WHEAT. 

With  the  heaviest  rainstorm  of  the  sea- 
son extending  the  past  week  over  most  of 
the  State,  and  doing  an  immense  amount 
of  good,  there  was  naturally  an  easier  feel- 
ing in  the  wheat  market,  in  consequence 
of  the  greatly  improved  crop  prospects. 
The  stormy  weather  interfered  with  the 
prompt  handling  and  moving  of  grain, 
restricting  business  and  operating  against 
the  advantageous  disposal  of  great  quan- 
tities. Tax  time  is  also  close  at  hand,  and 
this  has  likewise  worked  against  sellers. 
Shippers  are  making  every  effort  to  re- 
duce their  spot  holdings  to  the  lowest 
point  possible  by  the  first  Monday  in 
March.  If  the  wheat  is  on  the  high  seas 
on  tax  day  it  escapes  the  assessor,  and 
considerable  remaining  in  the  interior  is 
placed  in  transit  at  the  same  time  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  taxation.  With  wet 
weather  and  taxes  both  against  the  seller, 
he  has  been  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 
Activity  will  likely  soon  be  resumed, 
however,  and  possibly  at  values  more 
than  sufficient  to  warrant  carrying  the 
grain  over  the  tax  time.  The  freight 
market  is  weak,  ships  having  difficulty  in 
now  securing  over  25  shillings  per  ton  on 
wheat  cargoes  to  Europe,  usual  option  as 
to  destination.  With  an  increased  num- 
ber of  ships  loading  at  the  reduced  freight 
rates,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  near 
future,  wheat  should  receive  more  sub- 
stantial benefit  on  account  of  the  lower 
carrying  charges  than  has  been  yet  ac- 
corded on  the  recent  break. 

California  Milling   1  11X@1  12* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @l  ily 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  10  @1  12* 

Washington  Club   1  07*@1  10 

OB  qualities  wheat   1  G2*@l  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations          6s3*d@6s4d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates               37*@38Xs  25@— s 

Local  market              96H@98X  1  10@1  HM 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.13J@1.09J. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.12J@1.07i. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.09|@1.10A  ;  May,  1902,  $1.07J@1.08|. 

FLOUR. 

Trade  has  been  slow  the  past  week,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  flour  values  are  on  a 
low  basis,  compared  with  prices  lately 
ruling  for  milling  wheat.  It  is  probable 
that  demand  on  local  account  will  soon 
show  improvement.  The  outward  move- 
ment, being  mainly  of  flour  previously 
contracted  for,  is  of  fair  proportions. 

Suporflne,  lower  grades  $2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  40 

BARLEY. 
The  strength  developed  in  the  barley 
market  just  prior  to  date  of  last  review 


proved  of  short  duration.  The  liberal 
rains  since  experienced  caused  prices  to 
recede,  and  at  the  easier  figures  buyers 
were  not  disposed  to  take  hold  freely. 
Neither  were  holders  as  a  rule  inclined  to 
rush  stocks  to  sale  at  such  figures  as  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  accept  the 
current  week  through  selling  pressure. 
Barley  values  are  not  high,  by  any  means, 
and  even  should  there  be  a  heavy  crop  of 
this  cereal  the  coming  season,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  prices  to  be  main- 
tained close  to  levels  lately  current,  espe- 
cially for  export  and  brewing  grades. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   87*®  90 

Feed,  fair  to  good   85  @  87* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   92*®  95 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  05  @1  15 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   90  @l  00 

OATS. 

Business  has  been  of  a  light  order,  the 
comparatively  stiff  prices  generally  asked 
by  holders  causing  buyers  to  operate  very 
slowly.  The  bulk  of  supplies  is  in  few 
hands,  however,  representing  in  the  main 
purchases  at  figures  which  will  not  admit, 
except  at  a  loss,  of  any  great  cutting  of 
rates.  There  are  no  large  quantities  now 
coming  forward  from  any  quarter. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   l  40  @l  42* 

White,  good  to  choice   l  32*@l  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   i  25  @1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  40 

Milling   l  37*®1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   l  is  @1  32* 

Red   l  28*©l  40 

CORN. 

Spot  supplies  continue  of  light  propor- 
tions, and  market  is  no  more  favorable 
for  buyers  than  for  some  time  past.  The 
firmness  of  the  market  is  confined  more 
particularly  to  best  qualities  of  yellow. 
In  past  seasons,  however,  white  corn  has 
been  most  of  the  time  the  higher  priced 
variety.  No  heavy  quantities  are  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  demand  at  existing 
values. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   l  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  80 

RYE. 

Values  are  being  fairly  well  maintained 
at  previously  quoted  range,  A  cargo  of 
56,661  centals,  valued  at  $51,000,  was  sent 
afloat  from  this  port  on  Saturday  last  for 
Belgium. 

Good  to  choice   85   @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Little  doing  in  this  cereal  at  present 
and  values  in  consequence  are  not  very 
clearly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  56  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Market  has  ruled  quiet  the  past  week, 
and  in  the  matter  of  quotable  values  no 
changes  of  consequence  have  been  effected. 
Values  were  perhaps  a  little  better  main- 
tained on  colored  than  on  white  beans, 
but  to  have  purchased  freely  of  the  latter, 
buyers  would  have  found  it  necessary  to 
pay  full  current  figures.  Receipts  of  all 
kinds  of  beans  have  been  lately  of  light 
proportions. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  50  @4  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  ©3  25 

Lady  Washington   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   1  90  @2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  35  @2  50 

Reds   2  60  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  50  @4  60 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Millers  and  dealers  are  well  stocked  at 
present  with  the  Green  or  Blue  pea  and 
have  fair  supplies  of  the  Niles  variety. 
Prices  are  without  quotable  change,  but 
the  market  is  not  noteworthy  for  firm- 
ness. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  ®l  80 

WOOL. 

The  local  market  is  lifeless,  owing  to  ab- 
sence of  offerings,  and  it  will  likely  be 
fully  a  fortnight  before  new  wool  will  be 
here  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of 
quotations  for  the  same.  Quotable  values 
on  old  wool  are  unchanged,  but  are  wholly 
nominal.  That  the  coming  clip  will  meet 
with  prompt  custom  and  command  com- 
paratively good  figures  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. Already  dealers  and  their  agents 
are  out  in  the  country  making  arrange- 
ments to  secure  desirable  clips. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos   7  0  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  ®12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  @10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   S*@  8* 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7*@  9 


HOPS. 

Dealers  are  quoting  13@17ic,  but  there 
are  no  evidences  of  their  having  paid  or  of 
their  showing  any  inclination  to  pay  any- 
thing near  the  extreme  figure  quoted. 
Most  of  the  dealers  could  accommodate 
buyers  at  the  range  of  prices  above  noted, 
and  then  make  larger  profits  than  it  has 
been  the  fortune  of  the  vast  majority  of 
growers  to  realize  the  past  season.  Whole- 
sale values  in  this  center  are  at  present 
too  poorly  defined  to  admit  of  quoting 
same.  Late  mail  advices  from  the  East 
give  the  following  resume  of  the  New 
York  market:  "  The  volume  of  business 
has  not  enlarged  much,  but  between  the 
shipments  to  Europe  and  deliveries  to 
brewers,  stocks  are  being  gradually  de- 
pleted, and  with  a  stronger  holding  of  the 
few  lots  that  are  back  in  growers'  hands, 
dealers  here  are  making  no  effort  to  move 
hops  except  at  somewhat  higher  prices. 
We  havp  been  advised  of  bids  of  16ic.  for 
choice  Pacifies,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  finest  growths  of  either  State  or  Pa- 
cific coast  cannot  be  bought  below  17c 
Some  time  sales  to  brewers  have  been 
effected  at  even  higher  figures.  The  firm 
ness  extends  to  the  medium  and  lower 
qualities  also,  and  we  revise  quotations  to 
conform  to  the  general  views  of  the  trade, 
Even  the  yearlings  and  older  hops  share 
somewhat  in  the  improved  feeling  noted 
of  late.  All  the  country  markets  are 
stronger;  some  lots  have  changed  hands 
in  this  State  at  14@16c.,  and  12@13c.  has 
been  paid  on  the  Pacific  coast." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Wet  weather  during  a  great  part  of  the 
past  week  has  greatly  restricted  the 
movement  of  hay.  The  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket was  weak,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  no  pronounced  changes  in 
quotable  rates  were  warranted,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  values  in  the  near  future  will 
show  material  depression.  Straw  was 
held  about  as  last  quoted. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  00@13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00®  13  00 

Tame  Oat   8  50®  11  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  10  50 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00®10  00 

Alfalfa   8  00310  00 

Volunteer   6  50®  9  00 

Compressed   10  00®  13  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Nearly  all  descriptions  of  mill  offal  and 
ground  feed  have  inclined  this  week  in 
favor  of  buyers.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Milled  Corn,  quotable  values  are 
lower  than  last  noted. 

Bran,  »  ton   19  50®  17  60 

Middlings   19  00@20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  00®  18  00 

Barley,  Rolled    19  00®  19  50 

Cornmeal      31  00®32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Spot  supplies  of  Mustard  Seed  are  now 
so  light  as  to  admit  of  little  other  than 
small  jobbing  transactions.  Alfalfa  Seed 
market  is  showing  more  firmness,  with 
decided  improvement  in  the  demand  since 
the  rains.  Bird  Seed  remains  quotably  as 
last  noted,  with  no  very  extensive  trading 
in  the  same  at  present. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   7  60®  

Alfalfa,  Utah   8  50®  9  00 

Flax   8  40®  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Per  lb. 

Canary   SM@  3* 

Rape   1*®  2* 

Hemp   8m@  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  not  quotably 
higher,  but  shows  greatly  improved  tone 
since  the  recent  rains.  Dealers  endeavor 
as  a  rule,  however,  to  keep  prices  at  a 
comparatively  low  range  at  this  time  of 
year,  not  wishing  to  encourage  heavy  im- 
portations. Wool  sacks  are  receiving 
some  attention  on  account  of  spring  clip, 
and  no  trouble  is  being  experienced  in 
buying  at  the  rates  quoted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6  @  6>< 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @ — 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  — @ — 

San  Quentln  Bags,  ¥  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  84  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — ®— 

Bean  Bags   5*®  6\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  bfi,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Many  of  the  Hides  now  arriving  are 
more  or  less  defective,  and  on  this  account 
the  market  lacks  strength,  although 
quotable  values  remain  as  before.  Pelts 
are  commanding  fairly  steady  rates,  with 
moderate  inquiry.  Tallow  is  in  better 
supply  than  for  some  time  past,  but  is  not 
selling  at  materially  lower  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 


Culls. 
9  ®— 
8  •- 

7*0- 

8  0- 
7*®- 
7      -  ®- 
8  ®- 

-  8  ®_ 

-  9  @_ 

-  14  @- 

-  18  ®— 

-  16  ®- 

®  3  00 
®  2  50 
®   8  00 


is  the  demand  brisk.  Sales 
are  at  figures    warranting  no 


always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs         10  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fbs  9  ® — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under 50  lbr..  8*®— 

Stags   6  @7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  14  0— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  I 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         8  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         I  60 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  fl  skin   65  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40  @  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  80 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4\        @  — 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  87* 

GoatSklns,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering, 
neither 
effected 

special  changes  in  quotable  values.  Re- 
cent transactions  in  this  center  have  been 
more  in  Comb  than  in  Extracted,  spot 
offerings  being  largely  of  the  former  de- 
scription. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®_ 

White  Comb,  1Q>  frames  u  @12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Supplies  are    of    light    volume.  No 
trouble  is  experienced  in  securing  custom 
at  prevailing  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  fb  86  088 

Dark  84  ®86 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Although  the  Lenten  period  is  now  on, 
causing  the  market  to  rule  quiet,  values 
for  choice  Beef  and  first-class  Mutton  are 
being  well  maintained  at  the  quoted 
range.  Veal  and  Spring  Lamb  are  not 
arriving  freely  and  are  meeting  with  a 
tolerably  firm  market.  Arrivals  of  Hogs 
were  not  heavy,  but  there  was  enough  for 
the  demand  at  existing  rates. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb          7  ®  7* 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  ® — 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*c;  wethers   7*®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  800  lbs   53f  @  5X 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  ® 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6X®  7 

Veal,  small,  ¥  fb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  V  B>   8  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb  ISMS- 
POULTRY. 
Market  has  been  very  lightly  stocked  the 
greater  part  of  the  current  week  with  all 
descriptions  of  poultry,  both  home  prod- 
uct and  Eastern.  Good  prices  were  as  a 
rule  realized,  the  only  kind  inclining  to 
any  noteworthy  degree  againgt  sellers  be- 
ing Old  Roosters.  The  strength  of  the 
market  was  confined  more  particularly, 
however,  to  choice  young -chickens,  Fry- 
ers and  Broilers  in  first-class  condition  be- 
ing in  especially  good  request.  While 
Turkeys  were  in  light  receipt,  the  demand 
for  this  fowl  was  not  active.  Pigeons 
were  in  fair  demand  and  market  for 
choice  Squabs  was  quite  firm. 


Turkeys,  dressed,  choice                     16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb                 15  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ¥  lb              18  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen                 4  50  06  00 

Roosters,  old                                  4  00  @4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)               6  50  ®7  60 

Fryers                                              6  50  ®6  00 

Broilers,  large                              5  00  05  60 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                 4  00  ®4  60 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen                         5  00  @6  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen                      6  00  07  50 

Geese,  V  pair                                1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  V  pair                               8  00  @2  85 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen                        1  50  ® — 

Pigeons,  young                                   8  75  03  00 

BUTTER. 
With  only  fresh  product  offering,  and 
stocks  of  same  not  excessive,  the  market 
has  continued  in  good  shape  for  the  sell- 
ing interest.  No  material  weakening  in 
values  is  looked  for  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 


Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   88 

Creamery ,  Mists   87 

Creamery,  seconds   86 

Dairy,  select   87 

Dairy,  firsts  84 

Dairy,  seconds  88 

Mixed  store   16 

Creamery  in  tubs   — 

Pickled  Roll,  »  lb    — 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select    — 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   — 
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CHEESE. 
Quotable  values  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  market  remain  virtually  as  last  noted. 
There  are  fair  supplies  of  old  and  of  or- 
dinary grades  of  new,  with  market  for 
these  descriptions  not  particularly  favor- 
able to  sellers.  Choice  mild  new  is  in  lim- 
ited stock  and  is  saleable  to  advantage. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11H@12 

California,  good  to  choice   10H@HH 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @10tf 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12H 

EGGS. 

Demand  was  not  so  active  as  preceding 
week,  shipments  to  the  East  being 
stopped,  and  the  market  tended  down- 
ward. The  break  in  values  was  not  so 
great,  however,  as  many  buyers  antici- 
pated. While  prices  are  still  considered 
too  high  for  speculative  purchasing, 
dealers  are  getting  ready  to  pack,  and  it 
is  believed  values  will  not  touch  as  low 
levels  as  last  season. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  @20 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  18  @19 

California,  good  to  choice  store   17  (818 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @ — 

Cold  Storage   — @ — 

VEGETABLES. 
Stocks  and  offerings  of  most  kinds  of 
fresh  vegetables  continued  of  light 
volume,  and  desirable  qualities  were  as  a 
rule  favored  with  a  firm  market.  Peas 
and  Tomatoes  were  in  better  supply  than 
preceding  week  and  inclined  a  little  more 
in  favor  of  buyers.  Asparagus  was  in 
such  light  receipt  as  to  be  hardly  quot- 
able in  a  regular  way.  Tendency  on 
Rhubarb  was  to  a  wider  range  of  prices, 
owing  to  great  difference  in  quality. 
Onions  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  and 
market  lacked  firmness,  particularly  for 
other  than  most  select. 

Asparagus,  y  lb   15  @  25 

Beans,  String,  $  lb   10  @  Vty, 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100  B>s. . .     50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,     large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  y  It.   SO  m>  25 

Garlic,  *  fb   1M@  2% 

Mushrooms,     fb   7   @  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental        1  75  @2  25 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  lb   5  @  8 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  $  fi> . .     15  @  20 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   —  &  — 

Rhubarb,  *  lb   10  @  12H 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   8  00  @10  00 

Summer  Squash,      box   1  50  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box   1  25  @2  00 

POTATOES. 
Demand  for  potatoes  has  shown  no 
marked  improvement  since  last  review, 
and  absence  of  firmness  has  been  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  market,  especially  for 
the  ordinary  run  of  offerings.  Receipts 
were  tolerably  heavy.  The  last  two 
steamers  from  Portland  brought  over 
21,000  sacks.  Shading  of  rates  to  buyers 
rather  than  miss  sales  was  a  frequent  oc- 
currence. Sweets  were  in  fair  supply,  and 
market  inclined  slightly  in  favor  of 
buyers. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  100  lbs   1  40  @1  80 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  f*  cental..  1  00  @1  25 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  25  @1  40 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  30  @1  60 

River  Reds    1  30  @1  40 

Sweets,  Merced,     cental    1  40  @1  50 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Stocks  of  Apples  are  light  and  include 
few  of  choice  to  select  quality.  For  lat*3r 
sort  the  market  is  fully  as  firm  as  at  any 
previous  date  the  current  season.  Com- 
mon qualities  are  not  eagerly  sought  after 
and  have  to  go  in  the  main  at  compara- 
tively low  figures,  although  not  offering 
in  heavy  quantity.  Of  deciduous  fruits 
other  than  Apples  the  market  at  the  mo- 
ment is  bare. 

Apples,  fancy,  ^4-tierbox   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  1f(50-lb.  box.      50®  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  the  market  for  dried  and  evaporated 
fruits  no  especially  new  features  have 
been  developed  since  last  review.  The 
general  tone  and  quotable  values  remain 
practically  as  last  noted.  The  market  as 
a  whole  shows  excellent  condition,  and  is 
in  the  main  firm  at  current  rates,  with 
good  prospeot  of  there  being  a  clean-up 
before  the  close  of  the  season  of  every- 
thing except,  possibly,  Prunes.  While 
the  Prune  market  is  quiet  at  present,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
better  movement  later  on.  Stocks  of 
Prunes  are  mainly  of  the  1900  crop,  and 
for  these  the  market  cannot  be  termed 
firm,  although  still  quoted  on  the  2|@3c 
basis  for  the  four  sizes.  New  Prunes  are 
fairly  steady  on  the  3}@3Jc  basis  for  the 
four  sizes,  and  being  in  light  stock  are  not 
likely  to  rule  lower.  If  Prunes  are  car- 
ried over  they  are  more  apt  to  be  old 
than  new,  although  the  selling  pressure  is 
mainly  on  the  old,  and  in  some  instances 


it  is  claimed  the  latter  are  made  to  do  ser- 
vice as  new,  but  not  at  card  rates  for  1901 
fruit.  Remaining  stocks  of  Peaches,  per- 
haps eighty  or  ninety  carloads,  are  mainly 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
dealers  and  are  being  firmly  held.  Some 
Peaches  are  finding  custom  on  Eastern 
account  at  full  current  rates.  Apples  are 
ruling  decidedly  steady,  under  quite  lim- 
ited supplies.  Apricots  are  holding  their 
own  well,  buyers  finding  it  neccessary  to 
pay  full  current  figures  and  then  are  un- 
able to  secure  heavy  quantities.  Pears 
are  scarce,  probably  not  over  four  or  five 
cars  in  entire  State,  and  for  desirable 
stock  the  market  is  strong  at  the  values 
ruling.  Pitted  Plums  are  in  moderate 
supply  and,  although  not  actively  sought 
after  at  present,  are  being  steadily  held. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  V  B>..   9  ®  9% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8M®  9% 

Apples,  50- Tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7  ®8 

Nectarines,  f*  lb   6  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  ®9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6H@  1V% 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   6K@  S% 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5M®  6* 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5V4® 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,3«@3Hc;  50-60s,  4<6@4%c; 

60-70s,  4@4*c;  70-80S,  3H@3Xo;  80-90s,  3®3Mc; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   3H@  4J4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   5  ®  6!4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5% 

Plums,  unpitted,    ft   l^®  2% 

RAISINS. 
There  is  no  active  movement  in  Raisins, 
which  is  invariably  the  case  at  this  time 
of  year,  but  all  things  considered,  there  is 
as  much  doing  as  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Stocks  and  offerings  are  light, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  all  sup- 
plies will  be  absorbed  within  the  current 
season.  Values  are  being  maintained  at 
previously  quoted  range. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  In  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6Ji 

3-crown   6 

2-  crown   5X 

Seedless  Muscatels   b*4 

Seedless  Sultanas   54 

Thompson's  Seedless  

Seeded — 

3-  orown,  1-lb.  carton   1%®  8 

2-crown,  1-lb  carton   6M@  Qbi 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown     _ 

3-  crown    

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  Orange  market  is  moderately  firm 
for  choice  to  select  qualities,  more  espe- 
cially of  Navels,  such  being  in  slim  supply 
and  selling  more  readily  at  the  higher 
quotations  than  do  common  qualit'es  at 
the  lower  figures  named  for  the  latter. 
Inquiry  for  Lemons  is  fair,  but  is  princi- 
pally for  choice  to  select,  and  only  for 
best  qualities  does  the  market  display  any 
firmness.  Quotations  are  unaltered.  Ask- 
ing figures  for  Limes  were  marked  up 
$1.00@1.50  per  1000. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   1  00@2  75 

Mediterranean  Sweets,  per  box   1  00@1  50 

St.  Michael   1  00@2  00 

Malta  Blood   2  00®2  50 

Tangerine,  as  to  size  of  box   1  00@2  00 

Seedlings,  $  box   75®  1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,     box   1  25@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   5  50®6  00 

NUTS. 

Not  many  Almonds  or  Walnuts  now 
offering,  nor  are  many  required  to  satisfy 
the  present  demand.  Business  is  mostly 
of  a  light  jobbing  character  and  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  values.  Supplies  of 
Peanuts  are  only  moderate  and  previous 
prices  are  being  fairly  well  maintained. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  ©18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  ®13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell        9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. . . .  7  @  8 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell.. ..  8  @9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4M@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  5K@  6 

Pine  Nuts  5  ®  S 

WINE. 

The  wine  market  remains  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  the  same  as  previously  noted. 
In  a  wholesale  way  there  is  very  little 
doing,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  the  close  of 
February.  Dry  wines  of  1901  vintage  con- 
tinue quotable  wholesale  at  22@26c  per 
gallon,  with  scarcely  any  offering  under 
24c.  To  sell  freely  at  this  date,  however, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  realize  over  24c  for 
choice,  and  ordinary  grades  might  have 
to  go  for  the  time  being  at  less  than  22c  if 
urged  to  sale.  Prospects  are  that  later  in 
the  season  market  will  be  more  favorable 
to  the  producing  and  selling  interest  than 
at  present. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks. 

130,443 

4  650,682 

4,281,174 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.296,431 

6,794,278 

5,046,220 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  65,809 

5,010,768 

2,947,115 

Oats,  centals 

4,619 

711,481 

528,961 

807 

76,468 

80,414 

139,500 

103,522 

Beans,  sacks 

5,285 

582,444 

507,488 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  18,621 

1,011,892 

1,153,647 

3,686 

162,113 

138,935 

2,057 

102,881 

1 16,633 

12 

43,603 

23,213 

325 

7,740 

6,907 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

88,932 

3,388,830 

2,45%046 

Wheat,  centals... 

.259,102 

6,286,C83 

4,790,841 

Barley,  centals... 

50 

3,737,466 

1,770.096 

50 

2,203 

47,561 

8,908 

2,269 

15 

19,801 

10,564 

163 

11,844 

82,579 

Wool,  pounds 

545.331 

409,631 

1,790 

470,417 

528,433 

25 

5,680 

1,642 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

758 

42,308 

98,704 

Prop  less  Tree  Prop. 

A  systematic  way  to  sustain  trees  with- 
out recourse  to  old  style  props,  which  are 
costly,  troublesome  and  in  the  way,  is 
Hoyt's  device  for  making  the  tree  sustain 
Itself  by  skillfully  offsetting  its  several 
desires  to  go  in  opposite  directions.  These 
supports  are  always  in  place,  unless  inten- 
tionally removed,  and  will  save  many  a 
valuable  tree  which  is  broken  to  pieces 
because  you  intended  to  prop  it  up  and 
forgot  it.  This  device  never  forgets. 
Find  the  advertisement  in  another  col- 
umn and  look  into  it  well. 


LAWES'  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Eng.    Established  60  Years  in  Bnsiness. 


Manufacturers  of 

THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KNOWN. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  HUTgHINS  &  GO  ,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Building.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
sive  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  TJ.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

9(8  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Anyone  can 

lay  a 
P  &  B  Roof 


It  doesn't  require  any  special 
skill  or  technical  knowledge  to  lay 
P  &  B  Ready  Roofing.  The  roof- 
ing comes  in  rolls  and  with  each 
roll,  without  charge,  is  sufficient 
P  &  B  Paint  No.  3  to  cement  laps 
and  joints,  enough  P  &  B  Roof 
Paint  to  cover  the  surface  and 
enough  specially  made  galvanized 
roofing  nails  to  properly  lay  all  the 
roofing  contained  in  the  roll. 

Our  free  booklet  tells  all  about 
laying  the  roofing. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing  doesn't 
require  a  heavy  truss  system  to 
support  it;  it  can  be  laid  over  old 
and  worn  out  shingles,  tin  or 
asphaltum  roofs — it  is  adapted  to 
either  steep  or  flat  roofs  and  the 
hottest  sun  will  not  affect  it. 

Send  for  booklet — address  Dept.  R. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


SPRINGTIME 

Is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


»33aNVIIXE,CAL . 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit.  Cheaper  than 
the  cheapest.    Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYl'S  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSONVILLB,  CAL. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    «fc  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dromm  St.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 

PROFITABLE  WORK 

offered  agents  in  every  county  in  California.  Some- 
thing that  every  poultry  raiser  will  buy.  Abso- 
lutely legitimate  business.  Able  solicitors  can 
earn  $100  per  month  on  our  propositions.  Write  at 
once  for  free  particulars  to  JNO.  H.  LONG  &  CO  , 
Woodland,  California 


Kentucky  Grain  Drills  Plant  the  Grain. 

They  Plant  It  Well;  They  Stand  the  Strain. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  TEAR  OF  BSE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  S50.-  TO  8800.- 
'  'Alpha"  and  "Baby  "  sty  lea.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MIS9ION  STRKET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


The  Original  Steel  Plow. 

Of  late  in  the  office  of  Deere  &  Co., 
says  the  Farm  Implement  News,  there 
has  been  exhibited  a  rare  old  plow  of 
clumsy  form  and  rude  construction, 
but  it  is  shown  as  proudly  and  guarded 
as  carefully  as  decorations  of  honor 
and  merit  which  have  been  awarded 
the  later  development  of  the  same 
plow.  This  is  a  plow  made  by  John 
Deere,  founder  of  the  company,  while 
he  was  a  blacksmith  in  Grand  Detour 
in  1838.  Hammered  out  at  the  forge 
of  the  country  blacksmith  shop  by  the 
pioneer  of  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  plows,  it  now  comes  to  grace  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  biggest  factory 
devoted  to  their  manufacture  in  the 
world,  where  1200  men  toil  to  turn  out 
200,000  of  its  modern  type  every  year. 
The  plow  was  found  on  a  farm  just  east 
of  Grand  Detour  not  long  ago  by  Sam 
Gantz,  the  company's  traveling  man  in 
northern  Illinois.  He  was  on  the  farm 
on  some  company  business  when  he  was 
shown  the  relic,  which  had  been  resur- 
rected from  a  pile  of  rubbish  and  aban- 
doned tools  near  the  barn.  The  owner 
of  the  farm  told  its  history,  saying  that 
his  father,  John  Brierton,  had  pur- 
chased it  from  John  Deere  in  1838  after 
he  had  completed  it  at  the  forge.  As 
it  stands  now,  appearances  indicate 
that  the  plowshare  was  welded  on  to 
the  moldboard,  though  it  may  have 
been  tinkered  at  hundreds  of  times  by 
rural  artisans  since  it  was  made.  The 
oaken  frame  is  of  the  stoutest  wood  and 
so  well  preserved  is  it  that  it  might 
well  take  a  turn  in  the  field  yet,  as  it 
has  done  in  its  life  through  hundreds  of 
acres.  That  was  one  of  the  first  steel 
plows.  To-day  the  plant  which  has 
grown  from  it  gives  these  statistics  on 
the  back  of  passes  issued  to  visitors  : 
"  Use  50  tons  of  emery,  300  tons  of  oil 
and  varnish,  2500  tons  of  grindstones, 
12,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  10,000 
tons  of  coal  and  coke,  2,500,000  feet  of 
hardwood  lumber,  5000  gallons  of  fuel 
oil,  100  tons  of  advertising  matter,  and 
other  material  in  proportion." 

The  arrival  of  the  old  plow  has  in- 
spired an  old  resident  and  former 
blacksmith,  L.  F.  Kerns,  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  first  plow  as  Mr.  Deere 
told  it  to  him.  Mr.  Deere  said  :"  Some 
time  after  I  moved  to  Grand  Detour  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  plow 
out  of  plate  steel.  I  bought  an  old- 
fashioned  mill  saw  and  cut  off  the  teeth 
with  a  hand  chisel.  Then  I  cut  out  pat- 
terns from  paper  of  the  moldboard  and 
share,  laid  them  on  the  saw,  marked 
out  the  shape,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
striker  and  sledge  cut  them  out  with  a 
hand  chisel.  Then  I  placed  the  steel 
pieces  on  the  fire  of  the  forge  and  heat- 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR 

Money  Crops. 

Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

You  get  your  share  of  PROFIT  when  you  use 
this  Ideal  predlgested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

for  list  of  dealers,  formulas  ar  d  other 
valuable  information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  WORKS. 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


ing  what  little  I  could  at  a  time  I 
shaped  them  the  best  I  knew  how  with 
the  hand  hammer.  After  making  the 
upright  standard  out  of  bar  iron,  I  was 
ready  for  the  wood  parts,  and  going 
into  the  timber  dug  up  a  sapling  and 
made  the  crooks  of  the  roots  do  for 
handles,  shaped  the  beam  out  of  a  stick 
of  timber  with  an  ax  and  a  draw  knife 
and  finally  constructed  a  very  rough 
plow.  I  set  it  on  a  dry  goods  box  be- 
side the  shop  door  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward a  farmer  from  across  the  river 
drove  by  and  asked  who  made  the  plow. 
'I  did,'  I  replied,  'such  as  it  is,  wood 
parts  and  all.' 

"'Well,  that  looks  as  though  it 
would  work,'  he  replied.  'Let  me 
take  it  home  and  try  it,  and  if  it  works 
all  right  I  will  keep  it  and  pay  you  for 
it.    If  not,  I  will  return  it.' 

"'Take  it,  said  I,  'and  give  it  a 
thorough  trial.' 

"About  two  weeks  later  the  farmer 
came  back  and  paid  for  the  plow  and 
said  :  '  Now,  hurry  up  and  make  me 
two  more  plows  just  like  the  other  one.' 
And  I  did  hurry  and  made  the  plows, 
which  the  farmer  took  and  paid  for  just 
as  soon  as  they  were  done.  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  and  then  and  there 
resolved  that  I  would  make  plows." 


Ju»t  a  Teaspoonful  of  Perry  Davis"  Painkiller 
in  warm  water  or  milk,  taken,  after  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet,  will  quicken  the  circulation  and  thus 
prevent  a  chill.  There  Is  but  one  Painkiller, 
Perry  Davis'. 


PACE 

EXCUSE  US,  BUT 

don't  you  find  The  I'AOE  a  6plendid  farm  fence? 
I'AliK  irOTBH  WIBK  KKX'K  CO.,  K  DIM  AN,  MICH. 


Wliett 


This  vital  nuration  •»  answered  as  soon  as  you 
Bee  the  woven  wire,  ready- built 

AMERICAN  Field  &  Hog  FENCE 

Best  steel  wirp,  Jieavily  galvanized.  Sold  every 
where.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  to 
AMERICAN  BTEEL  A-  WIRE  CO. 
Chicfjg.    New  York.     S»o  Francisco.  Dmr. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


 Importers  and  Refiners  of- 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1835. 


FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.   Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  34th  Sts.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^VMONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    <&  CO., 
10  and   18  Drnmm  Street,  San  Francisco, 


Sharpies  Tubular 

Dairy  Separators, 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
(Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
'.urners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  beat  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  W  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Tive  sizes— $S0  to  $«XJ  each. 
Valuable  bo  >k  on  "Business  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE 

U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

DOES 

PERFECT  WORK 

Miss.  Agricultural  and 
Mkch.  College. 

Agricultural  Coll.  Miss. 
Dec.  31,  1901. 
The  Separator  (U.  S.)  lias  done  | 
perfect  work. 

J.S.  MOORE. 

Acting  Instructor. 

REMEMBER 
IT  RECEIVED 

HIGHEST  AWARD 

At  Pan-American 
Exposition,  1901 

Buy  the  U.  S.  and  have 
the  Best 

"The  Kind  That  Gets 
All  the  Cream.' 


U  VT.FARM  MACHINE  C0..BEIL0WS  FAOS.VT  ^ 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

Is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  ruuniu 
and  mosteconomical  sepa- 
rator made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable 
Capacity  150  to5(J0  lbs  per1 
hour,    i'rices  S60  to  8100. 
Haud  separator  circular 
and  illustrated  catalogue 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID  <& 

30th  mill  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  l*a. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3V4-4-- 


Foot, 


FRESND    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES - 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cbeap.  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun  burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


13  inches  long, 
14 

16       "  " 

18       '•  *■ 


$  9.00  per  I0U0. 

10.00  "  " 

11.60  " 

12.80  "  " 
15.00  " 

17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4SO  SANTA  FE  AVE,,  LOS  ANOELE3,  CAL. 
HERCULES     Stump  Pullers. 


£8™       R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


Most  powerful,  cheapest  and  best  Clears  an  aore 
a  day.  Catalogue  free.  HERCULES  MFQ.  CO., 
Centerville,  la.   Dept.  S-U. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  EARLY  CRAWFORD 
AND  MUIR  PEACHES. 
PALMS.  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORNAIIENTAL  TREES  AND 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog ne  and  Price  Hit. 
F.  LUDEflANN. 

LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 

Rupestris  Martin  Cuttings. 

First  Grade,  18  In.  long,  810  per  IOOO. 
Second  Grade,  14  In.  long-,  »  5  per  lOOO. 

SUGAR   PRUNE   Grafting  Wood 

at  2}c.  per  foot. 
HAL  G.  0SBURN,   LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 

Sugar  Prune  ami  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  in  the  State.  Grafting  wood  in  quantities. 
Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

 THE  

Tilton  Apricot 

AT 

CLEARING-OUT  PRICES! 

HANFORD  NURSERY. 
J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  HAMFOBD,  111. 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

I  have  a  limited  number  of  CUTTINGS  large 
enough  for  BENCH  GRAFTING. 
Also  ordinary  CUTTINGS  of  same  variety. 
For  prices,  etc.,  address 

H.  C.  TUCKSON, 

Rural  Delivery  No.  2.      Redwood  City,  Cal. 

Loganberry  footed  Tips. 

PRICE,    3    GTS.  EACH. 
For  Sale  by  T.  K.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

We  have  been  the  original  A 
introducers  of  more  varieties1 
of  squash  than  all  our  brother  seed  men 
combia  ed.  Here 's  a  partial  list: 
Hulibnrd,  Marblebead,  Victor,  Warren"! 
liutman, Chestnut  nnd  Golden  Bronze. ' 
Our  annual  catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
flower  seed  sent  Free. 
If  you  want  Hie  purest 
Q©.C^^I^6ras9  Beed  sold  in  the 
I'O  AfiCO-.m     U.S.  try  our,. 

TBf> J.J.H. GREGORY 
tt^SPhM      *  SON, 
I  Marblehea 
Mass. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa.  Clover.  Brome  Grass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Orats,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees.  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits  French  Prune  on 
Myrobolan  Root,  Blenheim  and  Royal 
Apricots  on  Peach  Root. 

Muir  Peaches 

Almonds— I  X  L,  Nonparlel  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and 
Bellflower. 
Pear— Bartlett. 
Sugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Hall. 


Orange  County  Nurseries. 

MUIR  PEACHES: 

3}  to  5  ft.  at  $13  00  per  100. 

BARTLETT  PEARS: 

3  to  4  ft.,  fine  trees,  $10.00  per  100. 

ROYAL  APRICOTS: 

4  to  6  ft.,  Ho  *  Inch,  $16  per  100. 

4  to  6  ft.,  less  than  }  inch,  $151.50  per  100. 

POSTAL  GETS  PRICE  LIST  OF  EVERYTHING. 

RICHMAN   &  MILLS, 

PULLBRTON  CALIFORNIA. 

MAM/VVOTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED  HERE. 

Produced  $400  worth  of  fruit  on  %  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  in  1901.   Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 
By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  100. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


Sr  TREES 


Fruit  . . 
Ornament 
Evergree 
Shade 

and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  In  boxes. 
A  Hew  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravenstein, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W    A.  REIN  Q  GLUT,         PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


Commercial     '  I  ^  ■    m  1  A  1  A 
ORCHARD      1  IVllClO. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
In  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

S20-526  South  Spring  St.,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


INTRODUCED  BY  THE 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 


Trees  of  this  famous  variety  for  sale  In  quantities.  Write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation regarding  this— the  grandest  of  all  California  fruits.  Trees  produce 
revenue  in  four  years;  large  income  In  ten  years.  Most  favorable  conditions  in 
southern  California  for  producing  clean,  vigorous,  healthy  stock.  "Personally 
conducted"  from  budding  to  shipping. 


PEACHES- 
PRUNES 

DP  A  DC      Bartlett,  the  pear 
*  urt|VJ      of  all  pears. 


Muir,  Lovell,  Elberta,  Wheatland, 
Phillip's  Cling,  Orange  Cling. 

 Both  French  and 

Sugar  Varieties. 

APRICOTS-Kat1" 


WASHINGTON  NAVELS, 

GRAPE  VINES 

LEMONS  and  POMELOS. 

The  finest  lot  that  ever  came 
from    the    frostless    belt  of 
Tulare  county.    Thrifty  and 
healthy. 

on  their  own  roots.  Strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

FULL-GROWN  ROSES 

of    every    variety.    In  fact, 
everything. 

96-Page  Catalogue  Free.  Write  Us. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries, 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Post  Office  Box  1. 

FRESNO,    -    -  CALIFORNIA. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

ESTABLISHED    I  IN  18<55HiE= 

QO  Acres  in  Nursery. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  S  Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send    Tor    Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


Established  1S7S. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

CRAPE  VINES. 

Specialty    of    BENCH  GRAFTING 

on    Resistant  Stock.. 

Write   for   price    list   and   booklet   on   fully  tested 
Resistant  Vines. 

We   have   grown   150%   in   three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.w.  beli. 

THE    LEADING    NURSERYMEN    OF   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  and  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to- 
day for  valuable  catalogue  which  tells  How  to  Plant  snd  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  Illustrate,  and  describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO 


I 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jt  J*  J* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  »E  will  saY: 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  82.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,       :       330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CREENRAPEw! 

Createst,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  $100  to  jou  to  read  whit 
Salzer's  catalog  Kays  about  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rich;  12  torn 
of  hay  and  lota  of  pasture  per  acre,  bo 
also  Bromus,  Peaoat,  Speltz  (400  bu. 
corn,  250  bu.  oats  per  acre),  etc.,  etc. 

For  this  Notice  and  10c. 

we  mail  big  catalog  and  10  Farm  Seed 
Novelties,  fully  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 

For  16c.  we  mail  150  kinds  or  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  and  catalog. 

JOHN  A.5ALZER  SEED  CO^vEs5* 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVI'S  LATE, 
NICHOL'S  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'S, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS : 

I  X  L,  NE  PLCS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT, BURBANK, CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  and  WICKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Pranclsco. 
AUBNTS   FOR  C.  W.   RBED'S  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


2  ldS  Catalogue  & 

Every    horticulturist  Lj> 

should  have  it.  40  pages  Jft 

of  new  information  and  T^l 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
<3;  therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.)  *<i 

San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  I) 


SEEDS 


Knolvn  and  solvit 
Ivhereber  good  crops 
are  grolvn. 

Sold  everywhere. 

1902  Annual  FREE. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO. 

Detroit, 
Mich. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

 OF  

FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

riuir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax   Plum   and  Almond 
Trees     All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BOGUE,     -     MARYSVILLE,  CAL 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Killed=Dead. 

You  know  that  the  norse 
buyer  knocks  off  §50  or  more 
for  every  lump  or  blemish  on 
a  horse.  Get  full  value  for 
.•our  horse — don't  have  any 
umps.   Cure  him  with 

Turtle's 
Elixir. 

It  ia  guaranteed  under  a  for- 
feit of  §100.  to  cure  any  case  of  horse  ail,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  cord,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 
TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  ™res  rheumatism,  sprains, 
braises*,  etc..  Kills  pain  instantly,  our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Kxperience"  FREE. 

Tattle'*  Elixir  Co.,  SSUcrrrlv  si.,  lioston,  Mass. 

487  O'Forrell  St.,  Sun  Frnnelseo,  OWL 
BewarflofBO-cnlleil  Elizire — none  (ronalne  but  Tuttle's. 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  tuey  offer  only  temporary  relief  i  f  any. 


How  Our  Northern  Neighbors  Handle  Car- 
loads of  Perishable  Goods. 

To  the  Editor: — Transportation  is 
still  the  problem  on  the  right  solution 
of  which  depends  the  producer's  wel- 
fare. Not  only  the  cost  in  cash,  but 
the  cost  in  time  to  the  fruit  grower  has 
been  of  utmost  importance.  It  has 
been  often  and  often  averred  that  no 
time  schedule  can  be  given  on  east- 
bound  freight.  I  enclose  the  following 
to  show  what  a  Northern  company,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  can  do  to  foster  a 
local  industry  that  has  far  less  than  a 
tithe  of  the  importance  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry: 

Vancouver  (B.  C),  Feb.  20.— The 
Halibut  Express,  comprising  nine  cars  of 
fresh  halibut,  one  car  of  Puget  sound  sal- 
mon and  one  car  of  Squamish  valley  hops, 
left  here  yesterday  for  Boston.  This  is 
the  first  through  train  to  run  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  It  will  make  the 
same  time  as  the  passenger  express,  and 
the  fish  will  be  landed  in  Boston  Monday 
morning. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cars  left 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  on  Thursday,  Feb. 
20th,  and  are  billed  to  arrive  in  Boston 
on  Monday.  Four  days  only;  and  that 
over  a  road  subject  to  all  the  inclem- 
encies of  the  most  northerly  route. 

What  the  Canadian  Pacific  can  do 
why  cannot  the  Southern  Pacific  ? 

Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Feb.  20. 

If  we  read  aright  the  train  left  on 
the  19th,  which  would  make  five  days 
instead  of  four — but  that  is  fast  enough. 
—Ed.  

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.- 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  11,  1902. 

693,223.— Horse  Clipper — M.  Bobnert.  S.  F. 
693,225— Oil  Burner— G.  A.  Bonelli,  Kingman, 
Ariz. 

693,003.— Fire  Alarm-F  G.  Gaschltn,  S.  F. 
693,270.— Wave  Motor— R.  H  Hannah,  San  Pedro, 
Cal. 

693,018.— Wire  Mattress  Stretcher— J  Hoey. 
S.  F. 

693.024.  — Hose  Coupling  Clamp— O.  Iverson,  East 
Berkeley  Cal. 

693.025.  — Separator— R.  W.  Jessup,  S.  F. 
693,026— Separator— R.  W.  Jessup,  S.  F 
693,296.— Curtain  Fixture  —  W.  E.  Matthews, 

b'erndale,  Cal 
693,146.— Preserving  Sharp  Edges-O.  Newhouse, 
S.  F. 

693,060  — H»mmer— Patendale,  Korbel  &  Anderson, 

Eureka,  Cal. 
693,323  —Chair—  R.  Rodgers,  Volcano,  Cal. 
693, 163.— Hop  Drier— J.  W.  Seavey,  Eugene,  Or. 
693,075  — Square  and  Bevel— A.  C.  Smith,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
693,076.— Roasting  Furnace— Spike  &  Jones,  Ta- 

coma,  wash. 
693,081.— Thill  Tug— H.  G.  Taylor,  Seattle,  Wash. 
692,941.— Felly  Brace— J.  N.  Thome,  Williams, 

cal. 

693.194  — Snap  Hook— Weber  &  Frey,  Baker  City, 
Or. 

693,358.— Vaginal  Irrigator— H.  W.  Westlake, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Yeast — Did  your  barber  ever  tell 
you  any  hair-raising  stories  ?  Crimson- 
beak — Yes ;  he  told  me  that  the  tonic 
he  sold  me  would  make  my  hair  grow. 

A  Nagging  Cough  drives  sleep  and  comfort 
away.  You  can  conquer  it  with  Allen's  Lung 
Balsam,  which  relieves  hard  breathing,  pain  in 
the  chest  and  irritation  ot  the  throat.  Give  It 
reely  to  the  children. 

"What's  the  difference  between  a 
biped  and  a  quadruped  ?  "  "  Only  two 
feet." 


Prune  X3iio- 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ,   JACKSON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agenti,     -     No.  193  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Answers  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fisher. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  of  a  remedy  for  a  horse  that  is 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep  and  falling 
down  when  a  temporary  stop  has  been 
made  while  driving  him  ?  The  horse  in 
question  is  one  of  my  driving  horses — 
very  light  work,  driven  perhaps  twice  a 
week,  only  a  distance  of  20  miles  each  trip. 
Horse  will  weigh  about  1050  or  1100  pounds. 
He  is  turned  out  in  the  pasture  while  not 
being  used,  is  stabled  at  night  and  fed 
good  oat  hay.  He  will  go  to  sleep  in  the 
stable  and  fall  down  In  a  lump.  While 
driving  him  and  making  a  temporary  stop 
he  will  sometimes  goto  sleep  and  fall  down 
in  the  shafts,  especially  if  it  is  warm  sun- 
shine. Is  the  trouble  from  his  liver  or 
heart?— L.  Thomas,  Lotus,  El  Dorado 
county. 

Your  horse  probably  has  some  cere- 
bral brain  trouble.  If  he  has  no  heavy 
feed  and  plenty  of  exercise  when  not 
driven,  probably  there  is  no  serious 
liver  trouble.  Heart  disorder  would  be 
more  apt  to  manifest  itself  during  the 
drive.  Tumors  sometimes  develop  in 
the  brain,  causing  such  symptoms,  es- 
pecially in  gray  horses.  These  tumors 
interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.    If  he  is  more  subject  to  these 


50 

35 
30 


ACRES 
WHEAT 
ACRES 
OATS 
ACRES 
GRASS 

Per  Day,  Warrant- 
ed. Durability 
unequalled. 


Gaboon  Seed  Sower, 


Your  Dealer  Sells  Them. 

Made  by  Goodell  Co ,  38  Main  Streit,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


  rtern  Agta..  Henion  A  (labbeli,  Chicago.  I 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 


'Moisture 


World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
In  U.  S-,  Canada.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultry  men  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American.  Get.  1901.  33-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
164  pageB,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  offlcefor  book  No.  l. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  Bowen, 

815-817  Ranftome  St.,  Han  Krant'aro,  Cal.,  201  204  FrootSt., 
Fort  Land,  Oregon,  212  OrcliivDlUl  A.e.,  Seattle,  Huh. 


SH0BEo*oAKKEoRnS  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1902.  160  pages,  over 
inn  illustrations  of  Fouls,  Incubators,  Brooden, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc  Bowtolmlss  chickens  sue* 
fully,  their  care,  diseuei  and  remedies.  TH>- 
nini  with  full  description  ot  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Ineubatom,  Kroodsr.  and  thorough- 
bred Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  I5e. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box«4«,  rr.ep.rl.  IU. 


1.  i2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, »  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  J16U0  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


attacks  after  a  drive,  or  with  a  high 
checkrein,  this  is  probaly  the  cause.  It 
is  of  little  use  to  recommend  treatment. 
If  it  is  of  long  standing,  probably  the 
horse  will  not  recover.  If  recent,  try 
to  show  him  to  some  good  veterinarian. 
C.  W.  Pishee,  V.  S.,  D.V.M. 
San  Mateo. 

Excepting  chickens,  more  people  own 
swine  than  any  other  farm  animal.  The 
hog  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  fac- 
tors in  the  financial  world,  as  the  prices  of 
hog  products  affect  a  long  line  of  other 
commodities.  On  the  farm  Mr.  Pig  is  either 
kept  to  furnish  the  family  meat  supply  or 
is  bred  in  large  numbers  for  market.  The 
readiness  in  which  money  can  be  realized 
from  this  source  has  greatly  stimulated 
the  swine  industry.  Every  swine  grower 
needs  a  practical,  up-to-date  swine  paper, 
such  as  Blooded  Stock,  Oxford,  Pa.  Write 
for  trial  subscription  or  sample  copy. 


Bolton's  Frost  Alarm. 

J.  P.  Bolton's  frost  alarm  has  proven  a 
success  for  one  fruit  grower  in  the  Kings 
river  country  managing  a  large  lemon  and 
orange  grove.  He  says  it  has  saved  him 
as  much  as  $3000  in  one  night.  N.  W. 
Moodey  and  a  neighbor  set  one  of  the 
alarms  and  on  Tuesday  at  midnight  each 
was  aroused  by  the  continuous  ringing  of 
the  frost  bell.  Mr.  Moodey  says  in  a  letter 
to-day: 

"I  have  been  up  since  12:30  this  (Tues- 
day) morning.  The  bell  rang  at  that 
time,  and  I  got  four  Japs  out  and  began 
to  smudge  with  straw.  I  am  smudging 
with  the  straw  because  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Freude  has  not  as  yet  sent  my  oil 
pots." 

Mr.  Moodey  was  warned  in  ample  time, 
and  acting  at  once  saved  the  lemon  crop 
from  a  severe  frost,  fighting  which  at  the 
least  calculation  saved  him  $3000. — Fresno 
Democrat. 


We  are  (flying  oar  customers  tbe  benefit  of 
Jobbers  prices  on  Carriages,  lutmess  and  other 
horse  accessories.    Factory  figures  are 
quoted — dealers  profits  are  eliminate.  1. 

You  Get  the  Profits 

In  addition  we  give  70a  selection  from 
the  largest  stock  t    t^o  world  of  high 
grade  vehicles  and  guarantee  satisfactioi 
or  money  returned.  Hend  for  catalogue1 
and  see  how  much  you  will  save. 


Shipment  from  Columbus.' 


The  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.  }  wnu-tone»re.t..n.-o<_  ^%^^y,V;,i:',j^| 


..Interchangeable  Shoe 
and  Disk  Drill 


■f-4 —  s^New  Kentucky 

£        J  meets  exactly  the  demands  of  the  farmer  who  wants  both  a  shoe  and  disk  drill  and  who 

"    doeft  not  wish  to  make  the  expenditure  neceeaary  fortwo  drills.    In  case  of  the  Kentucky 
one  drill  doeB  the  business.     Our  dl»k  bearing — absolutely  duett  proof,  specially  chilled 
will  wear  as  long  as  the  disk  and  is  only  twolnches  wide  over  all,  leavlugabundant  room 
for  clearance  of  clods, sods, rubbish, eic.  Disks  easily  set  at  any  desired  angle.  Our  Detuch* 
e  Heel  £hoe  is  already  too  well  and  favorably  known  to  toll  about  it  here.  Shoe  heel  may 
De  instantly  detached  and  sharpened  at  almost  no  cost.   New  heels 
cost  less  than  sharpening  old  style  shoes.  8hoe»  and  Make  easily 
and  quickly  interchanged  on  the  New  Kentucky  OHM.    Fit  every 
condition  of  soil  and  all  varieties  of  crops.   All  about  It  In  our 
Mew  Illustrated  Catalogue.   Copy  mailed  free.   A-k  for  it. 
Brennan  *&  Co.,  S,  W.  Agricultural  Works, 
Dept.  P.  Louisville.  Ky. 
Shipped  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Spokane,  Wash..  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Like  a.  Thin/*  of  Life  j*  J- 

&%PETALVMA  INCVBAT0R1 

runs  on  day  and  night;  no  need  of  standing  over  it  for  a 
minute.  It  will  do  the  work  and  hatch  the  chicks.  Its 
merits  have  been  tested  and  its  worth  is  known.  Known 
as  the  most  perfect  as  regards  regulation  of  heat,  mois- 
ture and  air;  as  the  one  that  is  always  safe  and  sure  The 
one  you  can  depend  upon.  It  is  a  hot  air  incubator.  Our  free  catalog 
tells  all  about  our  new  egg  tray,  and  many  other  late  improvements.  Address  nearest  office. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217,  Petaluma,  California,  or  Box  217.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  CO 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL 


FOR   TOWN   WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup. 
piled  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
With  Aspbaltmn 


JPRAY*-°WHITEWASH  PUMPS  <>' ah  kinds 
I  i^ROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

,  EASY  TO  OPERATE 

»   1 r  <  Standard  SPRAY  PUMP  §. 

11  orissso 


K        Or  ALL  MNUb  Ur  orrmY  INu  *  \rq|3~3^xXpl 

S.   iGOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC.     %}M  IMS 

f  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  MAILED   FREE.  A_    ,!_V'j\/  V  \/|\/ 

W00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKETST.  5AN  FRAN015C0 


HAYWARO'S  PASTE  AND  LIQUID  DIP. 

Best  and  Cheapest  on  Earth.     Agents  Everywhere.      Positively  Prevents  and  Cures  Scab, 
also  Kills  Ticks  and  All  Parasites  Without  Injuring  the  Sheep. 
— — IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  ADDRESS  — — — 

F.  B.  FINDLEY,  Wool  Commission  Merchant, 

330   MARKET   ST.,    SAIN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BBANS.  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

884  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Field  and  ITTTflP^s. 
Bog    IN  I  KH  Netting. 
Fence.   ||  HlLl  Fencing. 

Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Franclsoo. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  01  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  8-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  LaBt  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  W.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  V. 

28  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
HALE.  Also  25  grade  Durham  cows.  Address 
E.  8.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

O.  A.  8TOWB,  Stockton,  Cal  Importer  and 
breeder  of  Red  Poll1  d  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Hare  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  Bale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

TRACT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy.  Cal.  P.  O 
Box  53.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs  »1.60  per  15;  15.00  per  100.  Plymouth  Rock 
stock  for  Bale,  alBO  a  few  incubators.  Write  for 
wants  and  secure  prices. 

POLAND-CHINAS.— 5  first,  8  second,  3  sweep- 
stake prizes  State  Fair  1001.  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons, 
Klngsburg,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

SEND  stamp  for  our  1902  co-operative  Poultry  Cir- 
cular. Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL. —Best  quality,  lowest  pricp.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  ClementB,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


CH  AS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshires.  Young  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Publishers  of  the 
"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Hand- 
Book  and  Guide.'' 
Price  40c. 


BETTER  HATCHES  WITH  HENS  by  new 

method  of  experienced  poulterer;  egg  breaking  or 
quarreling  among  hens  impossible;  gives  better 
resu'ts  than  Incubators;  no  night  worry;  simplifies 
work  with  sitters;  savesyour  temper:  can  set  many 
hens  at  same  time.  Plain  directions  20  cts..  money 
order.  Using  my  method  you  make  many  times  this 
much  on  one  sitting  alone.  Valley  Poultry  Farm, 
Helena,  Mont. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE. 

Nine  Four-Month  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs. 

$10  EACH,  OR  $76  FOR  THE  NINE. 

E.  S.  GORDON,  Box  13  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensrve.   No  esire,  bo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso-  ] 
lute  cure  of  Lump. Jaw,  free  if  ' 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  N";  *4  ' 
Fleming;  Broe-,  chemists, 
Dsloa  Stack  Tsnl*,  Chlemgv, 


Telephone  Main  199. 

Blaka,    Al  Of  f  Itt    <fe  Towns*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-37-S9-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lot  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  ft  OO   Portland.  Or 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


Anottier 


The  BEST  Farm  Truck  for  you  to  buy.  Axle  ty",  thimble  skein;  wheels  28"  and 
30"  high,  4"  tire.  Warranted  to  carry  TWO  tons.  Send  in  your  order  this  week 
and  you  can  have  one  of  'em  for  $30.00. 

ALLISON,   NEFF  <fc   CO.,   222    miaslon  St..  San  Francisco 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.^^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Hull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  ALL  PIGS 

has  been  so  large  we  have  but  few  left,  but  can  furnish  2  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  of  April  farrow  sired  by 
"Lustre's  Bachelor  II"  52261,  the  fine  English-bred  boar.  These  sows  have  been  bred  to  "Kingstons 
Duke  of  Biltmore"  58955,  our  young  English-bred  boar. 

We  also  have  2  sows  farrowed  in  June  sired  by  "Baron  Lynwood"  54858. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  can  furnish  boars  ard  sows  of  July  and  August  farrow.  These  pigs  were 
sired  by  sons  of  the  great  "Missouri's  Black  Chief"  19399  and  the  noted  "Black  U.  S."  18345. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


HUMBOLDT 

JOSEPH  HAR/.EN, 


STOCK  FARM, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Yonri(j    Stock    for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK.  NEVADA, 


A.TE1STTS 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm 

Offers  For  Sale  the  following  Well-bred 
Stallions: 

ON  ^T  ANT  FY  >17±-  Register  No.  31051. 

Ull  OIA11LEI  Z.K  2  By  Direct  2:05M, 
sire  of  Directly  2 :03H  and  35  more  in  2 :39.  Dam 
Lilly  Stanley  2:17^4  (dam  of  Rokeby  2:1334  and 
Rect  2:16/,)  by  Whippleton  1883. 

PR  AIM  "J'i71  Rrglster  No.  0479.   By  Direct 
1  ftill'l  4.H  4  2:05M.  sire  of  Directly  2:03>4 
and  35  more  in  2:30.   Dam  Silver  Eye  (dam  of 
Raymon  2:17)4)  by  Abbotsford  2:19%. 


TNFPRNA  9  •  94.1  Register  No.  30838.  By 
1111  ClVUft  ^.^1-4  Diablo  2:0914,  sire  of 
Clipper  2:06,  Sir  Albert  S.  2:08%,  Diodine  2:10)4 
and  15  more  in  2:30.  Dam  Biscari  by  Direotor, 
2 : 17.  second  dam  Bicari  (dam  of  6  in  2 :30  and  4 
producing  sons)  by  Harold. 

RFATT  R    9*1  A  i  Register  No.  32608.  By 
a.        IO  2  Wildnut,  sire  of  Wild  Nut- 
ling  2:11)4,  El  Rami  2:14  and  oihers.  Dam 
Ne.tie  Benton  (dam  of  4  in  the  list)  by  Gen. 
Benton. 


The  above  stallions  are  offered  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  For  terms,  address 

H.  &  W.  PIERCE, 

728  Montgomery  Street. 

Or  W.  O.  LAYNB,  731  Howard  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


French  Draught  Stallions 

F*OR  SALE. 


HTTPfl  REGISTERED 
I1UVJU.    |800:  bred  bv  J.  1 


NO.  9438.  Weight 
;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson.  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  I  ouls  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  Imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta I  2419. 

MAPOTTTQ  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
lUAlvyu  1  J>  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Caesar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  flrst-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 

BAMBS    TRICYCLE  CO., 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 


 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

Los  Angeles. 


San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  Nosmoke  honse  needed.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  KKAL'SEK  &  lillO.,  Mlltou.  Pu, 


I  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

or  other  real  estate  for  cash,  no  matter  where  located 
Send  description  and  selling  price  and  learn  my  wonder.- 
fully  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DEERE  model  B 

DISC  HARROWS. 

By  means  of  the  spring  pressure,  almost  unlimited  flexibility  is  secured,  as  shown 
in  small  cut  below.  Each  gang  is  operated  by  a  separate  lever,  making  it  easily 
handled,  and  also  allowing  the  gangs  to  be  run  at  different  angles,  which  is  often 
desirable  on  a  side  hill  or  when  overlapping.  Flexible  scrapers,  with  a  spring  to 
EACH  SCRAPER,  are  supplied  with  all  Deere  Disc  Harrows. 

THE  STEEL  SHANKS 
prevent      the  frequent 
breakages  due  to  the  use 
gpjlisn.      of  those  made  of  cast  iron. 

Our 

Disc  Harrow 

LINE 

is  complete. 


SPRING  P^FSSURE 


Write  at  once  and  secure  the 
agency. 


Showing  flexibility  of  gangs— one  passing  over  ob- 
struction, while  the  other  remains  at  work. 

Our  Model  F 


is  made  especially  for  our  California 
Orchards  and  Vineyards  and  is  a 
Trade  Winner.  Send  for  special 
circular  on  this  harrow,     i     i  i 


OIL  TUBE 


THE  BEARING  BOXES  are  as  near  dust-proof 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  have  bearing 
surfaces  of  wood  soaked  in  oil,  which,  after  several 
years  of  hard  usage,  have  proven  to  be  much  more 
durable  than  iron — in  fact,  are  practically  inde- 
structible. Each  box  is  provided  with  a  long  oil 
tube,  closed  at  the  top  with  a  spring  cotter,  insur- 
ing a  free  vent  at  all  times. 


Bearing  Box. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Steel  Stnnk  and  Oil  Tnbe. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood   Extension   Head  if 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.   10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.    25%  Off  This  Week. 

-    W  RITK    OR    Cf\  LL, 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Hat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  O  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


$50. 


oo 


oo 


RANGE  ROR  3^5. 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  ADD  PANflP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

WILLAKU  »l  ECU   KAl^VJC  we  wlu  f  *r  a  short  tlme  Qeliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  oharge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
prfoe  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surfaoe  is  80x84  lnohes.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  and  21H  Inches  deep,  and  16-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beit  Range  made.  WM.  Q.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  819  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Lonlt,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination, 


—  THIS  — 

PORTABLE 
HOUSE, 

NO.  46, 
12  ft.  10X  in.xlSft.lJtin. 

—  HAS  — 
Two  Outside  Doors, 

One  Inside  Door, 
Three  Windows, 
Two  Rooms. 
Weight,  4300  lbs. 
It  is  a  complete  little 
house,  suitable  for 
mao;  purposes. 

Send  for  /lluMralerl 
Catalogue. 

BURNHAM. 
STANDEFORD  CO., 
Washington  Street  bet 
1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office: 

40  New  Montgomery  St. 


KROQH 

CEINTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works, 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  ElPCtrlc  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  HFQ.  CO., 

0-17  Stevenson  St.,  SAN  FRANCISOO,  CAL. 


TILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELBMBNTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 
DAICflTID     PTTTUDTC    JP-    m      318  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
KALrUUK,  uUinivlE  o£  tU>i         also  at  fkisno  and  lob  akgilis. 
WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


A  Small  Lemon  House. 

One  of  the  pictures  on  this  page  shows  a  well 
equipped  and  provided  farm  home  in  the  King  River 
district  of  Fresno.  The  comfortable  house  is  well 
shaded,  the  outbuildings  are  trim  and  shapely  and 
yet  inexpensive,  and  the  woodshed  is  full  to  the  muz- 
zle. Half  a  glance  should  convince  anyone  who  knows 
how  to  judge  that  it  is  the  home  of  a  man  who  loves 
his  farm  and  believes  in  having  his  family  comfortably 
situated  and  supplied.  There  is  a  whole  sermon  in 
the  background  of  this  picture,  but  we  forbear. 

We  desire,  rather,  to  call  attention  to  the  plain 
building  on  the  right,  where  Romeo  is  in  the  tall  corn 
waiting  for  the  balcony  act  with  Juliet  at  the  win- 
dow. This  building  is  a  lemon  house,  such  as  anyone 
can  build  for  himself  if  the  full  report  of  results,  which 
we  hope  to  have  next  August,  proves  it  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  storing  lemons  as  now  seems  to  be  prom- 
ised. Mr.  Thomas  Yost  has  a  lemon  orchard  coming 
into  free  bearing.  At  first  he  stored  the  lemons  in  a 
small  adobe  house  which  he  built  for  ordinary  cold 
storage  of  house  supplies,  and  the  lemons  spoiled  be- 
fore the  hot  weather  began.  He  decided  then  to  build 
a  house  to  meet  the  requirements  of  even  temper- 
ature, darkness,  quick  discharge  of  surplus  moisture, 
free  ventilation,  etc.,  which  he  learned  from  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  were  involved  in  lemon  keep- 
ing. The  picture  shows  the  result.  The  building  is 
of  wood  throughout,  except  the  floor,  which  is  of 
cement.  The  size  is  24x36  feet  outside.  The  side 
walls  are  9  feet,  and  they  are  made  of  boards  with 
edges  jointed  to  fit  tightly.  Twelve  inches  within 
there  is  a  second  board  wall,  and  the  space  between 
the  two  is  filled  with  sawdust  well  tramped.  These 
two  walls  rest  on  a  2xl4-inch  redwood  mudsill.  The 
ceiling  is  supported  by  a  truss,  which  gives  a  room  21 
feet  10  inches  by  33  feet  10  inches,  free  from  joists. 
Over  the  ceiling  18  inches  depth  of  sawdust  is  spread. 
The  roof  projects  44  inches  on  all  sides  ;  the  gable 
ends  above  the  square  extend  36  inches.  This  ar- 
rangement allows  the  air  to  circulate  freely  and  ven- 
tilate the  attic.  Two  ventilators,  6x8  inches  inside, 
shown  in  the  picture,  extend  downward  through  the 
ceiling  into  the  main  room.  There  are  also  in  this 
room  five  windows  24x32  inches  and  one  door  4x7  feet. 
All  these  openings  are  fitted  with  double  shutters  3 


Raisin  Stemmer,  Cleaner  and  Grader  Just  Shipped  From  Fresno  Agricultural  Works  to  Denia,  Spain.— (See  Page  167.) 


inches  thick,  which  close  airtight.  It  is  not  expected 
that  all  these  openings  would  be  used  together,  but 
it  is  safe  to  have  them  in  case  they  should  all  be 
needed. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  first  closed  October  20, 
and  the  temperature  was  easily  held  down  to  that 
prevailing  at  night  time.  After  being  in  the  house 
three  months,  our  informant  saw  the  lemons  and 
found  them  dry  and  sound  and  likely  to  go  through 
all  right,  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 
On  cold  nights  the  house  is  not  opened,  but  the  door 
is  opened  a  while  in  the  day  time  to  admit  fresh  air. 
When  the  house  is  closed  it  is  as  dark  as  midnight,  as 
the  ventilators  show  no  light. 

Mr.  Yost  packs  and  stores  his  lemons  in  common 
sweat  boxes  24x36  inches,  8  inches  high.  He  puts  in, 
first,  a  layer  of  paper,  then  alternates  lemons  and 
paper,  three  layers  in  each  box,  with  paper  on  top. 


The  boxes  are  stacked  eight  tiers  high,  with  a  f-inch 
slat  between  the  boxes.  On  top  of  the  pile,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  paper,  a  piece  of  burlap  is  used. 

As  we  have  stated,  this  house  is  now  on  the  way 
with  a  cargo  of  lemons.  When  everything  gets  to 
port  next  August,  we  shall  expect  Mr.  Yost  to  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  a  full  manifest. 

The  longest  electric  power  transmission  line  is  in 
California  at  the  present  time,  in  fact  several  of  the 
longer  power  transmission  lines  are  there.  The  Bay 
Counties  Electric  Power  Co.  delivering  over  its  own 
transmission  line,  and  that  of  another  company  which 
has  not  started  its  dynamos  yet,  is  commercially 
using  power  214  miles  from  the  generating  station. 
Distance  does  not  seem  to  have  added  any  technical 
difficulties  to  the  common  practice  with  shorter 
lines.  It  is  already  so  ordinary  an  affair  that  only 
Eastern  people  continue  to 
be  impressed  by  the  engi- 
neering of  it.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  if  the  engineers 
who  devised  and  constructed 
the  transmission  were  asked 
to  make  another  commercial 
transmission  of  power  to 
twice  the  distance,  say  400 
miles,  they  would  proceed  to 
do  it  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  telegraphed  in- 
formation  that  Niagara 
power  has  been  successfully 
transmitted  and  used  40 
miles  away,  or  that  the  Mis- 
souri river  has  been  har- 
nessed to  wires  and  sent  65 
miles  to  Butte,  Mont.,  causes 
no  astonishment  here.  Com- 
paratively the  achievements 
are  less  notable  than  those 
in  California  which  long  since 
ceased  to  be  notable. 


Farm  Buildings  and  Lemon  House  of  Mr.  Thomas  Yost,  King  River,  Fresno  County. 


An  ordinary  speed  to  run 
pumps  is  100  feet  of  piston 
motion  per  minute. 
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The  Week. 

Agricultural  affairs  are  still  moving  on  broad  lines. 
Almost  every  day  rain  has  fallen  somewhere  in  the 
State,  and  new  storms  seem  to  be  rising  in  the  wake 
of  the  old.  Rivers  are  rising  over  the  plains  and 
snows  falling  deeply  over  the  mountains.  It  looks  as 
though  the  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  season  would 
take  care  of  itself,  and  the  best  men  can  do  is  to 
make  the  most  possible  out  of  the  favorable  condi- 
tions. Spring  rains  make  the  crops,  and  spring  rains 
are  here  almost  in  winter  measurements. 

There  is  continued  activity  and  interest  in  efforts 
to  make  California  better  known.  Since  our  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  last  week  there  have  been  many 
meetings  and  conferences.  The  great  interior  valley 
is  joining  hands  with  the  coast  valleys  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Santa  Clara,  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
whole  upper  half  of  the  State  might  be  enlisted  in  a 
systematic  development  hunt  which  must  discover 
something.  The  spirit  and  activity  of  the  whole 
movement  is  promising  and  commendable. 

Though  it  has  been  a  stormy  week,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  breadstuffs  has 
gone  out  to  foreign  ports.  The  assessor  is  a  greater 
fright  than  the  storm  and  everything  that  was  loose 
last  week  was  pushed  out  to  escape  taxes.  Ten  full 
cargoes  of  wheat  and  one  of  rye  to  Europe,  a  cargo 
of  barley  to  Australia  and  a  large  lot  of  flour  for 
Asia  are  among  the  exports.  Milling  wheat  is  firm 
and  slightly  higher.  Barley  is  doing  better,  oats  and 
corn  are  unchanged,  while  rye  is  advanced  because 
of  reduction  of  stocks  by  export.  Millfeeds  are  lower 
and  slow  and  weak  in  action.  Hay  is  unchanged, 
though  an  easier  feeling  is  reported.  Beef  is  firm  ; 
mutton  a  little  higher  for  wethers  ;  lamb  is  scarce  ; 
hogs  are  steady,  but  apprehension  of  receipt  of  milk 
hogs  soon  has  some  effect.  Butter  continues  in 
light  stock  and  steady.  Cheese  is  steady, 
but  eggs  have  dropped  to  low  levels  and 
are  thought  to  be  near  bedrock  for  storage  is  pro- 
ceeding. Poultry  is  still  high,  but  shows  sign  of 
weakening.  Potatoes  have  a  wide  range.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  for  choice  and  few  offering.  Oregons 
are  still  arriving.  Onions  are  weak,  but  unchanged. 
Mexican  tomatoes  and  peppers  have  arrived  freely 
and  prices  are  reduced.  Asparagus  supplies  are  in- 
creasing, but  box  sales  have  not  yet  begun.  Fresh 
fruits  are  about  the  same  as  last  week  and  dried 
fruit  in  good  shape  on  a  jobbing  basis.  Better  in- 
quiry from  the  East  is  reported,  as  it  is  thought 
supplies  at  the  East  are  running  low.  Honey  is  per- 
haps a  little  easier  on  the  basis  of  improved  outlook. 
It  is  reported  that  early  clipping  is  begun  again  and 
wool  buyers  are  out  looking  for  the  stuff.  The  prom- 
ise is  of  an  active  trade. 


What  chance  has  the  poor  taxpaying  farmer  when 
the  county  assessors  meet  in  convention  to  study  out 
ways  and  means  to  cinch  him !  It  is  usually  bad 
enough  for  the  farmer  when  he  has  only  the  sharp 
eyes  and  cruel  heart  of  his  own  county  assessor  to 
suffer  from.  Now,  however,  things  are  vastly  worse; 
the  assessors  are  arranging  to  do  team  work  and 
the  farmer  will  be  flattened.  They  had  a  convention 
in  Fresno  last  week  and  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
counties  were  represented.  The  Fresno  Republican 
tells  how  the  assessors  have  to  do  something  to  guard 
against  the  method  of  avoiding  the  payment  of 
taxes  adopted  by  certain  citizens  who  live  on  the 
border  line  of  counties,  and  who  watch  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  deputy  assessor.  When  the  assessor  of 
I  one  county  appears  they  drive  the  stock  across  the 
borders  into  the  other  county,  and  when  the  assessor 
of  the  other  county  looms  up  on  the  horizon,  they 
drive  the  cattle  back  into  the  county  whence  it 
came.  Of  course  while  the  different  counties  have 
widely  different  taxation  rates  there  will  always  be 
men  who  will  try  to  do  business  in  this  way,  but  the 
assessors  have  exchanged  names  of  people  who  are 
suspected  of  working  this  game.  The  assessors  will 
look  after  them,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  depu- 
ties to  approach  the  suspected  ranches,  there  will 
be  men  from  both  counties  within  hailing  distance  of 
each  other.  It  is  then  expected  that  the  assessors 
will  proceed  to  assess  according  to  the  new  schedule 
of  animal  values  which  they  have  agreed  upon: 

Horses — Range  horses  and  ponies,  $10  to  $15;  or- 
dinary work  horses,  $25  and  up;  thoroughbred  and 
driving  horses,  $75  and  up;  mules,  $35  and  up. 

Cattle— Ordinary  milch  cows,  $25  and  up;  thor- 
oughbred milch  cows,  $50  and  up;  beef  cattle,  $25 
and  up;  stock  cattle,  $15  and  up;  calves,  $5  to  $10. 

Sheep— Stock  sheep,  ewes  and  common  sheep,  $2; 
mutton  sheep  and  wethers,   $2;  buck  sheep,  $5; 
lambs,  50  cents. 
Hogs— All  kinds,  3  cents  a  pound. 

In  the  matter  of  grain  a  method  of  uniform  assess- 
ment was  arranged  to  be  operated  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  It  was  decided  to  leave  the  valuation  to 
be  fixed  by  Assessor  Jones  of  Contra  Costa.  He  set- 
tled the  value  of  grain  on  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
telegraphed  the  figures  to  the  assessors  of  different 
counties,  and  that  figure  was  used  in  establishing  the 
valuation  of  grain  all  over  the  valley.  This  step 
seems  to  be  a  great  advance  in  the  matter  of  uni- 
formity, and  therefore  very  important. 

The  high  water  in  the  Sacramento  river  and  its 
tributaries  again  enforces  the  imperative  need  of 
some  adequate  and  systematic  relief  for  the  flood 
waters  of  that  region.  It  is  a  subject  over  which 
engineers  have  pondered  and  contended  for  years, 
but  which  does  not  seem  difficult  to  accomplish,  pro- 
viding the  costs  could  be  met  and  vested  rights  ad- 
justed. An  illustration  of  the  present  conflict  of 
rights  is  found  this  week  in  a  case  where  one  suffer- 
ing party  proposed  to  let  out  the  water  from  his  sub- 
merged land  to  submerge  the  land  of  another  party, 
but  he  has  been  enjoined  by  the  courts  at  the  instance 
of  the  menaced  party.  The  owners  of  Androus  island 
desired  to  cut  the  levee  on  the  west  side  in  order  to 
permit  the  waters,  which  had  inundated  the  island 
at  the  breaking  of  the  levee  on  the  east  side,  to  flow 
into  Georgiana  slough  and  the  Mokelumne  river.  It 
was  shown  to  the  court  that  if  the  levee  is  cut  the 
water  from  the  Sacramento  river  will  flow  into  Geor- 
giana slough  and  the  Mokelumne,  causing  these 
streams  to  overflow  their  banks  and  submerge  Tyler 
and  Bouldin  islands.  The  islands  threatened  with  in- 
undation were  reclaimed  by  constructing  substantial 
levees,  many  yards  in  thickness.  The  lands  thus 
fortified  against  the  water  have  proved  exceedingly 
fertile  and  produce  asparagus  that  has  become 
famous.  Should  the  levee  be  cut  and  the  island  be- 
come inundated  more  than  $200,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty would  be  destroyed.  On  last  Saturday  Ryer 
island  was  submerged  and  its  entire  crop  of  aspara- 
gus and  all  the  buildings  and  fixtures  on  the  island 
completely  destroyed.  The  judge  has  issued  the  in- 
junction against  cutting  the  levee  and  called  a  hear- 
ing for  March  15.  Perhaps  by  that  time  the  water 
will  run  away  in  some  other  direction.  All  this  sort 
of  difficulty  can  only  be  prevented  by  systematic  im- 
provement of  the  flood  channels  of  the  river. 

We  are  asked  to  call  attention  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  known  as  asparagus  rust  in  the  East- 


ern States  and  to  warn  planters  against  importing 
seed  or  roots  from  the  East  for  fear  of  introducing 
the  malady.  The  proposition  is  a  good  one  for  the 
commercial  plantations  in  this  State  seem  to  be  free 
from  it.  The  late  Dr.  Harkcess  made  record  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease  in  California  some  years, 
but  he  may  have  made  a  mistake.  It  is  a  fact  that, 
though  we  have  made  diligent  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  case.  Let  it  be  kept  out  of  the 
State  !  It  is  now  seriously  menacing  asparagus  in- 
dustries at  the  East,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
any  chance  whatever  of  its  introduction  here.  In 
the  proper  season  for  its  discovery,  which  is  in  the 
aftergrowth  after  cutting  has  ceased,  we  shall  make 
inquiry  again  to  see  if  any  reader  can  find  signs  of 
its  presence. 

And  the  blessed  bees  will  be  snatched  from  the 
blossoms  after  all.  The  Bee  Keepers'  Committee  and 
the  Pear  Growers'  Committee  met  in  Hanford  last 
week  and  agreed  upon  a  joint  manifesto  calling  upon 
all  bee  keepers  to  remove  the  bees  at  least  3  miles 
from  a  section  of  country  described  as  follows:  Be- 
ginning *  half  mile  west  of  Armona,  Cal.,  at 
the  center  of  section  32;  thence  north  2  miles 
to  center  of  section  20;  thence  east  2  miles  to 
center  of  section  22;  thence  south  2  miles  to  cen- 
ter of  section  34;  thence  west  to  starting  point 
— all  in  township  18,  range  21  east,  Mt.  Diablo 
base  line  and  meridian.  From  the  district  enclosed 
by  the  above  lines  the  bees  are  to  be  moved  3  miles 
and  kept  at  such  distance  during  the  pear  blooming 
season,  from  March  1  to  April  15,  1902,  these  dates 
being  determined  by  the  committee  of  bee  men  work- 
ing jointly  with  a  like  committee  of  pear  growers. 
We  trust  this  advice  will  be  followed  by  all  who  are 
keeping  bees  in  order  that  the  relation  of  the  bees  to 
the  spread  of  pear  blight  or  the  prevalence  of  wild 
bees  may  be  passed  on  toward  demonstration  if  pos- 
sible. We  shall  have  a  full  exposition  of  this  subject 
in  next  week's  issue.  _ 

A  California  man  is  presiding  over  the  great  cat- 
tlemen's convention  which  is  being  held  in  Denver  as 
we  go  to  press,  and  a  California  orator  is  spell-bind- 
ing the  convention  with  a  plea  for  range  improve- 
ment and  forest  conservation.  It  is  the  American 
Cattle  Growers'  Association,  embracing  all  cattle- 
men's associations  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  F.  C. 
Lusk  of  Chico,  Cal. ,  is  president  of  the  association. 
Several  hundred  delegates  were  present.  President 
Lusk's  annual  address  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
question  of  leasing  the  public  domain.  He  advocated 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  law  to  regulate  the 
matter.  "  Untold  harm  is  being  done  to  cat- 
tlemen," he  said,  "by  the  free  use  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  grazing  purposes."  Col.  John  P.  Irish 
of  California  also  made  an  address  in  favor  of  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  to  authorize  leasing  of  public  lands. 
It  is  necessary,  he  said,  that  the  6,000,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land  be  preserved  to  help  hold  the  snows  of 
winter  and  furnish  the  necessary  water  for  the 
Western  pioneers'  homes  and  other  uses.  There 
are  400,000,000  acres  of  land  not  fit  for  any  other 
use  than  the  great  one  of  developing  and  grow- 
ing and  fattening  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses, 
and  which,  according  to  a  recently  published  state- 
ment, by  overcrowding,  was  being  depleted  at  the 
rate  of  5,000,000  acres  a  year;  and,  further  than  this, 
the  great  scramble  for  this  grazing  country  was  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  500  lives  a  year  by  encounters. 
The  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the  leasing  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  400,000,000  acres  at  2  cents  an  acre,  will 
give  a  total  of  $8,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  enterprises,  and  what  will  fol- 
low ?  The  most  profitable  result  will  be  the  realizing 
of  winter  feed  for  stock,  as  no  one  will  intelligently 
advocate  the  idea  of  an  increase  of  grain  acreage. 
The  West  ought  to  follow  out  a  system  of  symmet- 
rical development  if  it  is  hoped  to  build  up  this 
millions  of  neglected  country,  to  induce  immigration. 

The  Fresno  raisin  people  are  proceeding  toward 
reorganization.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  close  of 
last  week  the  propositions  of  the  committee  of  fifteen 
were  generally  agreed  to.  These  bring  the  Associa- 
tion more  nearly  to  the  popular  ground  upon  which 
the  disaffected  may  rejoin  the  orthodox.  The  de- 
tails will  appear  later. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Black  Knot  of  the  Vine. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  to  you  a  Zinfandel  grape 
vine,  one  year  from  the  slip,  on  the  trunk  of  which, 
at  the  highest  joint  that  was  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  are  two  hard,  black,  roundish  knots  or 
lumps.  What  are  these  lumps  and  their  cause,  and 
is  it  advisable  to  plant  such  a  vine  in  a  vineyard  ? — 
Subscriber,  Malaga. 

This  is  the  abnormal  growth  commonly  called 
black  knot  of  the  vine.  It  is  thought  to  be  identical 
with  crown  knot  or  root  knot  of  fruit  trees,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  they  have  been  demonstrated. 
The  best  available  treatment,  in  the  case  of  a  small 
rooted  vine  like  the  sample,  would  be  to  remove  the 
knots  cleanly  with  a  sharp  knife,  removing  also  a 
little  of  the  healthy  wood  beneath  and  touch  the 
wound  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  renders  it 
probable  that  the  knot  will  not  reappear  at  that 
place.  After  a  year  in  the  vineyard  all  vines  should 
be  examined  just  below  the  ground  to  see  if  there 
are  such  knots  to  be  removed  and  treated.  We 
should  not  want  to  buy  rooted  vines  with  such  knots 
od;  the  nurseryman  should  cull  them  out  in  filling 
orders.  If  we  had  the  vines  on  hand,  however,  we 
would  treat  them  as  described  above  and  expect  to 
keep  the  trouble  in  check. 

Hurry-up  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — What  variety  of  corn  is  the  best 
for  drought  resisting  and  early  ripening,  and  also 
will  give  the  best  crop  ?  I  want  a  field  corn  for  feed- 
ing hogs.  Where  in  California  can  I  get  sufficient 
seed  of  the  variety  you  recommend  to  plant  about 
ten  acres  of  land  ?  — McCoy  Fitzgerald,  Redding. 

We  had  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  a  few  months  ago, 
and  in  answer  thereto  mentioned  the  following:  Two 
early  yellow  corns  most  suitable  for  trial  are  "  Yel- 
low Learning,"  a  large,  long  ear  and  strong  plant, 
ripening  sometimes  in  a  favorable  locality  in  100 
days;  also  "King  of  the  Earliest,"  even  a  quicker 
kind,  with  a  large  ear,  small  cob,  etc.  No  one  re- 
sponded to  our  invitation  to  name  better  kinds,  so 
these  must  stand  until  challenged.  The  best  corn  is, 
however,  often  a  local  question,  and  both  information 
and  a  seed  supply  can  be  secured  by  local  inquiry 
among  corn  growers  of  the  district.  Seed  corn  can 
be  had  from  San  Francisco  seedsmen,  and  it  is  often 
better  to  start  with  the  selected  seed  which  they 
offer  than  to  take  local  supplies,  unless  they,  too, 
have  been  selected  by  a  careful  grower. 


Fruit  Growing  on  Isle  of  Pines. 

To  the  Editor: — It  has  been  suggested  that  you 
could  render  an  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  enter- 
ing upon  fruit  raising  on  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Any  in- 
formation you  may  see  fit  to  impart  on  this  subject 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. — Reader,  New  York 
City. 

Lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  natural  condi- 
tions prevailing  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  (which  lies  in  the 
tropical  seas  south  of  Cuba)  makes  it  altogether  un- 
safe for  us  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of 
this  island  for  fruit  culture.  No  one  should  think  of 
forming  an  opinion  in  this  line  without  understanding 
well  conditions  of  soil,  temperature,  rainfall,  eleva- 
tion and  exposure,  velocity  of  the  wind,  prevalence 
of  injurious  insects  or  plant  diseases,  because  unsuit- 
ability  in  any  of  these  directions  might  wreck  an 
enterprise  in  which  considerable  investment  might 
have  been  made.  As  to  conditions  which  prevail  in 
California,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  our  fruit  grow- 
ing has  attained  such  vast  proportions,  descriptions 
are  given  in  Our  book  on  "  California  Fruits,"  and  by 
comparing  our  conditions  with  those  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines  you  can  get  whatever  hints  California  experi- 
ence can  afford  you. 

Feeding  Alfalfa  and  Ground  Grain. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  state  the  best  way  to  feed 
alfalfa,  with  corn  or  ground  barley,  to  steers  when 
preparing  for  market.  Is  it  more  beneficial  to  cut, 
wet  and  mix  with  grain  when  ground  ? — Feeder, 
Campbell. 

The  result  of  recent  experiments  seems  to  favor 
feeding  hay  without  cutting  and  ground  grain  or 
millstuffs  dry.  In  one  set  of  experiments  the  ground 
grain  sprinkled  upon  hay  which  had  been  wetted 
down  beforehand  seemed  to  give  quicker  results  in 
fattening,  but  on  the  whole  no  better  than  hay  fed 
long  and  grain  fed  dry.     Certainly  it  is  better  to 


feed  grain  dry  when  fresh  alfalfa  or  other  succulent 
material  forms  part  of  the  ration,  and  the  extra  cost 
of  cutting  and  wetting  hay  and  making  a  mixture 
with  ground  feed  does  not  prove  to  be  profitable, 
although  there  seems  to  be  every  preconceived  rea- 
son why  it  should  be.  

Chemical  Fertilizers  for  Lawn. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  the  following  be  a  suitable 
application  for  grass  lawn  ?  Thomas  phosphate,  20 
pounds  per  1000  square  feet;  potash,  10  pounds  per 
l000  square  feet,  nitrate  of  soda,  5  to  7£  pounds  per 
1000  square  feet.  I  figure  that  those  amounts  are 
equal  to  about  800,  400  and  200  to  300  pounds  per 
acre,  respectively.  Would  the  lime  in  the  Thomas 
phosphate  have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  grass,  and 
is  this  the  proper  time  of  year  to  apply  ?  I  presume 
for  clover  lawn  the  nitrate  should  be  omitted.  Should 
the  other  articles  be  proportionately  increased  ? — 
Carmelita,  San  Francisco. 

We  have  had  no  observation  on  the  use  of  Thomas 
phosphate  for  lawns;  but,  from  what  we  know  of  its 
slow  solubility,  we  should  consider  it  a  good  material 
to  dig  or  plow  in  in  preparation  for  a  lawn,  but  not 
very  satisfactory  for  use  on  growing  grass.  A 
superphosphate  would  be  more  available.  There 
would  be  no  danger  from  the  lime  in  the  amount 
you  propose  to  apply,  and  we  would  like  to  know 
what  conclusions  you  reach  on  trial.  For  clover  you 
can  omit  the  nitrate,  if  the  clover  has  made  a  good 
stand,  and  increase  the  potash,  which  is  a  special 
stimulant  for  clover. 

Mangels  and  Dried  Pears  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  I  best  feed  the  Long 
Red  Mangel  beet  to  hogs  to  secure  the  greatest  size 
and  fat  in  a  short  time  ?  Also  how  shall  I  feed  dried 
pears  that  have  been  slightly  damaged  by  fire  ? — 
Reader,  Santa  Clara. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  giving  Mangels 
any  particular  treatment  for  feeding  to  hogs.  They 
will  help  themselves  readily  if  the  Mangels  are  fur- 
nished just  as  they  are  pulled  from  the  ground.  As 
to  the  pears,  if  the  fruit  has  been  dried  hard  so  that 
it  rattles,  it  would  be  desirable  to  soak  for  a  brief 
time  in  water — not  enough,  however,  to  make  the 
fruit  too  soft,  nor  long  enough  to  allow  fermentation 
to  begin.  It  will  be  more  digestible  after  this  slight 
moistening.  Both  these  feeds  are  rather  succulent 
and  both  are  largely  carbohydrates  and  need  some- 
thing of  a  protein  element  to  make  a  satisfactory  ra- 
tion. Bean  meal  or  pea  meal  or  alfalfa  hay  fed  in 
connection  with  the  Mangels  and  pears  would  give 
more  satisfactory  results  than  if  the  latter  are  fed 
alone. 


California  Raisin  Machinery  for  Spain. 

After  so  largely  displacing  Spanish  raisins  in  Amer- 
ican markets,  it  is  but  fitting  that  California  should 
rerder  some  kindly  service  to  her  vanquished  com- 
petitor, and  we  are  glad  to  mention  an  instance  in 
which  such  service  is  actually  being  rendered.  In 
the  development  of  higher  quality  and  cleanliness  in 
the  lower  priced  raisins  machines  have  been  devised 
which  are  novel  as  well  as  possessed  of  great  capac- 
ity and  accuracy  in  operation.  California  was  forced 
to  this  recourse  because  of  high  cost  of  hand  labor, 
and  actually  has  accomplished  more  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.  Not  only  do  these  machines  of 
various  kinds  perform  their  services  for  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  hand  labor,  but  they  readily  accom- 
plish a  wonderful  volume  of  work  with  uniformity 
which  hand  labor  could  not  attain.  Our  machines, 
then,  have  completely  reversed  the  raisin  manufac- 
turing situation.  We  began  to  invent  and  manufac- 
ture them  so  that  we  could  enter  competition  with 
Spain.  We  have  succeeded  so  far  that  now  Spain 
cannot  compete  with  us  for  some  branches  of  the 
raisin  trade  of  the  rest  of  the  world  unless  she  se- 
cures the  devices  which  our  packing  houses  contain. 
It  is  an  achievement  of  which  California  inventors 
and  machinists  are  justly  entitled  to  be  proud. 

An  illustration  of  this  course  of  affairs  is  seen  in 
the  engraving  on  the  front  page,  which  shows  a  raisin 
stemmer,  cleaner  and  grader  which  Mr.  James  Por- 
teous  of  the  Fresno  Agricultural  Works  has  just 
shipped  to  Mr.  D.  Arguinban  of  Denia,  Spain.  This 
machine  represents  the  latest  type  of  Mr.  Porteous' 
work  and  has  a  capacity  of  four  tons  per  hour.  It 
separates  the  raisins  from  the  stems,  sifts  out  and 
blows  the  dust  and  debris  from  the  fruit,  shakes  the 
clean  fruit  on  screens,  which  assort  it  into  tbe  estab- 


lished grades  of  the  Raisin  Association,  doing  all  th 
work  with  an  accuracy  and  speed  which  are  sur- 
prising. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  machine  go  to  Spain.  It 
will  not  only  help  them  to  a  better  product  of  loose 
raisins,  but  it  will  enable  them  to  realize  more  fully 
the  reason  why  California  has  been  a  victor  in  every 
contest  with  old  world  fruit  products  into  which  she 
has  entered.  It  is  the  resourceful  spirit  of  Ameri- 
cans which  has  conquered.  Let  the  vanquished  take 
courage  and  strive  for  the  same  masterful  control  of 
affairs. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  3,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  warm,  cloudy  and  rainy  most  of 
the  week.  Heavy  rain  has  fallen  in  the  valleys  and  snow 
on  the  mountains.  At  Vacaville  the  rain  for  the  week 
ending  at  7  A.  M.  March  1  was  5  95  inches;  at  Rosewood, 
from  February  21  to  27,  7.76  inches ;  at  Red  Bluff  during 
the  week,  6  54  inches  ;  at  Wheatland,  from  the  20th  to 
the  26th,  3.85  inches.  Snow  has  fallen  at  Redding  and 
Red  Bluff.  The  storms  have  been  accompanied  by  high 
southeast  winds,  causing  some  damage  to  trees  and 
buildings.  There  has  also  been  considerable  damage  to 
railroad  tracks  and  farming  lands  by  the  breaking  of 
levees  through  the  rush  of  high  waters  in  creeks  and 
rivers.  Grain  and  feed  are  in  good  condition  and  or- 
chards and  vineyards  are  looking  well. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  week  has  been  marked  by  extremely  high  winds, 
warm  weather  and  heavy  rainfall,  precipitation  having 
occurred  nearly  every  day  in  some  sections.  The  high 
winds  and  floods  have  caused  considerable  damage  to 
both  agricultural  and  commercial  interests.  Telegraph 
service  has  been  interrupted,  railroad  traffic  delayed, 
buildings  and  fences  demolished,  and  trees  uprooted. 
The  actual  loss,  however,  is  probably  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  benefit  that  will  be  derived  by  farm- 
ers and  orchardists.  There  is  now  every  indication  that 
large  crops  of  grain,  hay  and  fruit  will  be  gathered  in  all 
sections.  Grain  and  grass  are  growing  rapidly.  Decidu- 
ous fruit  trees  are  in  bloom. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Rain  has  fallen  nearly  every  day  during  the  week, 
accompanied  by  warm  weather  and  high  southwest 
winds.  Some  damage  has  been  done  by  floods  and  wind, 
but  the  loss  will  be  light  as  compared  with  the  great 
benefit  to  all  agricultural  interests.  As  soon  as  the  soil 
becomes  tillable  plowing  and  seeding  will  be  resumed, 
and  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  grain 
acreage.  Wheat,  barley  and  alfalfa  are  looking  well  and 
have  made  good  growth  during  the  week.  Feed  is 
springing  up  and  growing  rapidly.  Prospects  for  large 
crops  of  grain  and  hay  in  all  sections  are  much  better 
than  at  any  time  during  the  season.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  are  in  good  condition.  Apricots,  peaches  and 
almonds  are  in  bloom  in  many  places. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Rain  has  fallen  nearly  every  day  during  the  week, 
averaging  something  over  3  inches  for  the  section.  The 
temperature  has  been  nearly  normal  and  the  southerly 
wind  less  violent  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Very 
little  of  the  precipitation  has  been  wasted,  as  its  fall  was 
gentle  and  the  soil  in  condition  to  absorb  it  readily. 
Grain  has  made  rapid  growth  and  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion in  most  places.  Good  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and 
hay  are  now  predicted.  Pasturage  is  improving  and  will 
soon  be  abundant  in  all  sections.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  in  excellent  condition. 

Eureka  Summary. — Practically  no  farm  work  has 
been  done  along  the  coast  during  the  past  week.  Too 
much  rain,  though  grain  and  grass  are  doing  very  well. 
The  rainfall  for  February  will  amount  to  about  19  50 
inches,  the  greatest  precipitation  for  any  month  since 
the  establishment  of  this  station. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Fine  rains  came  just  in 
time  to  benefit  vegetation,  and  with  a  few  late  rains 
full  crops  will  be  made.  The  ground  is  in  fine  condition 
for  working.    Feed  is  growing  finely. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


How  a  Californian  Grew  a  Prize  Acre  of  Sugar  Beets. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Jones  of  Anaheim  and  R.  H.  Stine  of 
Chino  won  the  first  and  second  prizes  of  $250  and  $150, 
respectively,  in  a  contest  open  to  the  United  States 
offered  by  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  Thus  Cali- 
fornia growers  have,  by  growing  crops  in  their  usual 
way  and  not  single  acres,  but  large  areas  which  in- 
closed the  measured  acres,  demonstrated  anew  the 
particular  suitability  of  California  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  sugar  beets.  In  its  review  of  the  subject 
our  enterprising  contemporary  quotes  freely  from 
the  narrative  furnished  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  winner  of 
the  first  prize,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts: 

Character  of  Soil. — Mr.  Jones'  field  was  near 
Anaheim,  Orange  county,  Cal.,  on  land  worth  $100 
per  acre.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  about  2  feet  deep, 
with  sandy  subsoil.  It  is  typical  of  the  prairie  or 
valley  lands  of  that  section.  The  contest  acre  was 
part  of  the  larger  area  of  seventeen  acres  of  sugar 
beets.  The  land  was  almost  level,  with  a  fall  from 
Dortheast  to  southwest  of  about  10  feet  to  the  mile. 
It  is  known  as  a  semi-moist  soil  when  rains  are  nor- 
mal, say  15  inches  rainfall  from  November  to  April. 
"  In  southern  California  we  never  expect  rain  during 
other  months,  though  we  have  occasional  showers  in 
October  and  May.  We  had  a  dry  spring  and  season 
last  year,  having  only  12*  inches  of  rain,  following 
three  very  dry  years." 

Prior  to  1880  this  acre,  with  other  thousands,  was 
a  range  for  wild  horses.  Since  then  it  was  used  for 
sheep  pasture,  barley  and  corn,  being  in  barley  ex- 
clusively for  ten  years  prior  to  1895.  In  1898  it  was 
planted  to  sugar  beets,  but  owing  to  the  dry  year 
and  absence  of  irrigation,  there  was  no  crop.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  comparatively  wet  year  of 
1894,  part  of  this  tract  yielded  renters  as  high  as 
twenty-two  tons  of  beets  per  acre  without  irrigation. 
In  1899  this  particular  lot  was  barley,  but  the  crop 
was  light,  as  there  was  only  5  inches  of  rain.  The 
dry  period  continuing,  the  land  was  not  plowed  in 
1900.  Some  mustard  and  wild  sunflowers  grew,  but 
not  luxuriantly,  and  there  was  no  sod.  No  manure 
or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  was  ever  used  on  this  field. 

Preparation  of  Land. — This  land  should  have 
been  fall  plowed  and  planted  in  January  to  get  the 
best  results,  as  that  method  would  have  cost  less 
than  the  latter  planting,  would  perhaps  have  saved 
irrigation  once  or  twice,  and  would  have  produced 
more.  As  it  was,  the  soil  was  plowed  8  inches  deep 
March  7,  1901,  with  a  Solid  Comfort  sulky  plow 
drawn  by  four  good  horses.  It  took  about  five  hours 
to  plow  this  acre  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
lot,  the  plowing  being  done  by  contract  at  $2  per 
acre.  The  field  was  not  subsoiled,  but  was  har- 
rowed the  day  after  it  was  plowed  with  a  twin  har- 
row and  two  horses,  at  25  cents  per  acre.  "  Unfor- 
tunately the  fertilization  of  the  beet  field  in  this  sec- 
tion is  almost  unknown,  yet  we  must  come  to  it. 
Two  of  my  neighbors  grew  sugar  beets  for  four  con- 
secutive years  on  the  same  field  without  manure, 
reducing  the  annual  yield  from  fifteen  tons  per  acre 
at  the  start  to  six  tons  the  fourth  year.  Yet  a 
dressing  of  one-year-old  stable  manure  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  brought  the  crop  back  to  its 
original  yield  of  fifteen  tons  per  acre,  showing  how 
readily  the  beet  answers  to  fair  treatment." 

The  land  should  be  plowed  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, provided  it  does  not  break  up  in  large  dry  clods. 
Land  plowed  thus  early,  when  broken  in  good  condi- 
tion, has  the  benefit  of  December  and  January  rains, 
and  is  then  generally  well  settled  and  ready  to  be 
prepared  for  planting.  Before  plowing,  the  land 
should  be  clear  of  all  rubbish,  as  it  is  sure  to  get  to 
the  surface,  clog  the  cultivator  and  tear  the  young 
beet  plants  from  the  ground. 

Irrigating. — I  waited  for  rain  until  April  10,  but 
none  coming  before  putting  in  the  seed,  proceeded  to 
irrigate  the  land,  which  was  necessary  to  get  an 
even  germination.  The  land  was  first  blocked  in 
squares,  eight  steps  wide,  and  ditches  made  at  even 
points  to  carry  water  when  needed,  these  two  oper- 
ations costing  75  cents  per  acre.  The  land  was  then 
flooded  with  water  until  it  was  soaked  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet.  When  it  dried  so  that  the  surface  could  be 
worked,  the  water  line  showed  high  and  low  spots, 
which  were  first  leveled  for  after-irrigation.  The 
blocks  were  broken  up  by  leveling  the  ridges  that 
ran  east  and  west,  and  repairing  those  that  ran 
north  and  south,  that  they  might  hold  the  water  in 
place  later.  The  ridges  were  then  harrowed  length- 
wise, also  the  whole  surface,  with  a  twin-tooth  har- 
row, the  teeth  standing  straight  and  running  deeply. 
The  field  was  then  rolled  across  the  ridges  and  over 
the  whole  surface,  then  harrowed  again,  thus  thor- 
oughly pulverizing  the  soil  and  making  a  perfect  seed 
bed,  in  which  the  drill  would  readily  cover  the  seed. 
The  cost  of  this  first  irrigation  and  preparation  was 
$7.25  per  acre,  while  the  hoeing  and  rolling  cost  71 
cents. 

Planting. — The  planting  was  done  May  9,  with  a 
Moline  seeder,  drawn  by  two  horses  (at  a  cost  of  40 


cents  per  acre),  using  twelve  pounds  of  A.  H.  K.  No. 
1  seed  per  acre.  No  replanting  or  transplanting 
was  necessary,  as  there  was  a  perfect  stand  one 
week  after  planting.  The  shoes  of  the  drill  must  be 
prepared  and  evenly  sharpened,  so  that  all  four  rows 
will  be  planted  the  same  depth,  and  the  gauge  such 
that  each  box  will  sow  the  same  amount  of  seed.  We 
aim  to  cover  the  seed  from  i  to  1  inch  deep,  in  drill 
rows  18  inches  apart,  but  with  earlier  planting  *  inch 
deep  is  enough.  The  best  way  to  regulate  the  depth 
of  sowing  is  to  have  a  shield  attached  to  the  drill's 
shoes  to  prevent  its  going  beyond  a  certain  depth. 

In  a  large  field,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  two  har- 
rows, one  to  follow  the  other,  and  the  roller  to  follow 
immediately  before  the  loosened  soil  is  cloddy  or  has 
lost  its  moisture.  Unless  this  is  done,  many  clods  will 
become  hard  and  keep  the  soil  too  loose  to  properly 
retain  the  moisture.  Especially  where  the  plowing 
is  done  late,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  great  danger  of 
leaving  the  soil  too  loose.  The  only  safe  way  to  avoid 
it  is  to  harrow  each  day  to  the  finish,  with  the  har- 
row teeth  standing  straight  so  as  to  run  as  deeply  as 
possible  and  well  sharpened.  To  best  retain  the 
moisture,  harrow  not  once  or  twice,  but  until  the 
ground  is  so  solid  that  as  you  walk  over  it  you  have 
a  firm  foundation. 

Cultivation.  —  Before  the  plants  were  up,  the 
field  was  lightly  harrowed  crosswise.  The  soil  being 
so  firm  after  the  heavy  irrigation,  some  of  the  seed 
was  not  covered  by  the  seeder,  and  was  better  cov- 
ered by  the  harrow  without  being  displaced. 

The  plants  were  fairly  visible  the  full  length  of  the 
rows  on  May  16,  over  the  whole  field  of  seventeen 
acres.  The  weather  was  warm  and  clear,  average 
maximum  temperature  68*,  with  55°  as  the  minimum. 
In  May,  or  often  in  April,  the  plants  will  begin  to 
show  in  four  days,  if  not  planted  too  deep,  but  in  this 
case,  seven  days  were  required. 

By  June  3,  the  beets  being  ready  to  thin,  they 
were  first  rolled  with  a  light  roller,  covering  four 
rows  at  a  time,  or  the  width  of  the  drill.  This  was 
done  to  break  down  the  ridges  on  each  side  of  the 
beet  row,  so  that  the  cultivator  would  not  push  the 
dirt  onto  the  young  plants.  The  next  day  after  roll- 
ing, when  the  plants  were  standing  erect,  the  acre 
was  planted  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  plants,  the 
cultivator  working  four  rows  at  once.  This  makes 
thinning  easier,  and  the  thinners  pulled  out  every 
weed  in  the  beet  row  as  carefully  as  they  took  out 
the  surplus  beets,  thus  saving  much  time  and  ex- 
pense in  hoeing  afterward.  The  acre  was  thinned 
June  7,  leaving  a  good  plant  every  8  inches — no 
closer  than  8  inches  or  wider  than  9  inches  apart. 
The  field  was  then  carefully  hoed,  three  men  each 
working  three  days  hoeing  seventeen  acres  at  a  cost 
of  80  cents  per  acre.  Great  care  was  taken  that  no 
beet  was  covered  by  the  hoe  or  cultivator,  as  lost 
plants  will  insure  a  light  yield. 

The  field  was  irrigated  a  second  time  on  July  6,  the 
water  costing  $3.63  per  acre,  and  a  man  to  care  for 
the  water  five  hours  $1.  As  soon  as  the  water  had 
dried  off  sufficiently,  the  beets  were  again  cultivated 
to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  leaving  a  nice  mulch  2  or  3 
inches  deep.  The  lot  was  irrigated  again  on  August 
7,  after  which  a  man  went  over  the  beets  carefully, 
pulling  weeds  in  the  row  and  hoeing  between  the 
rows.    A  light  irrigation  was  given  September  16. 

statement  of  cost. 


March  7,  plowing  $  2  00 

March  8,  hoeing   25 

April  10,  blocked  for  irrigating   75 

April  19,  water  for  pumping  plant,  $3.57;  man  for 

irrigating,  $1   4  57 

May  6,  leveled  and  ridged  land   1  93 

May  7,  rolled  and  harrowed   71 

May  9,  planting   40 

Twelve  pounds  seed   1  44 

May  10,  hoeing  crosswise   25 

June  3,  rolling   20 

June  4,  cultivating  with  four-roll  cultivator   1  25 

June  7,  thinning   4  00 

July  5,  hoeing  weed9  preparatory  for  irrigation. . .  80 

July  6,  irrigated   4  62 

July  10,  cultivated  twice   40 

August  7,  irrigated   4  77 

August  12,  hoeing  and  pulling  weeds   28 

September  16,  irrigated  fourth  time   1  61 

Total  cost  to  harvest  830  23 

October  25,  plowing  with  Pike  plow   1  50 

October  25,  topping  and  loading  at  62Jc  per  ton. . .  13  52 

October  28,  hauled  to  station  21.6  tons  at  50c   10  80 

Interest  on  value  of  land  for  one  year   6  00 


Total  expense,  including  irrigation  $62  05 

Received  for  crop   92  01 


Net  profit  for  acre  $29  96 


Harvesting  the  Beets. — The  beets,  as  harvested, 
weighed  from  one-half  to  three  pounds  each,  were 
smooth  and  about  a  foot  long,  their  average  weight 
being  about  1.13  pounds.  The  rows  of  beets  were 
first  plowed  out  with  a  Pike  patent  beet  plow.  It 
took  five  hours  to  plow  them  out,  and  the  same  time 
to  top  them  by  eight  toppers,  four  of  whom  were 
children.  The  rows  running  parallel  with  the  con- 
test acre  were  harvested  first,  then  the  acre  was 
measured  off,  plowed  out,  pulled,  topped  and  hauled 
to  the  receiving  station  in  six  four-horse  wagon  loads. 

For  pulling  we  used  Pike's  patent  puller.  It  is 
like  a  plow,  except  that  the  standard  is  bent  a  little 


to  one  side,  so  as  to  avoid  striking  the  beet  row.  At 
the  foot  of  the  standard  is  attached  a  steel  point 
about  3  inches  wide  that  runs  directly  under  the  beet 
row,  cutting  the  top  root  and  raising  the  beet  a 
little,  loosening  it  enough  for  the  topper  to  easily 
lift  it  from  the  ground.  The  topper,  crawling  on  his 
knees,  and  carrying  a  long  butcher  knife,  catches 
hold  of  the  leaves,  lifts  the  beet  with  the  same  hand 
that  holds  the  knife,  catches  the  root  with  the  other 
hand  and  then  instantly  cuts  off  the  tops  just  under 
the  last  leaf.  Eight  rows  are  thrown  together,  a 
place  for  the  piles  being  first  raked  off  clean  with  a 
garden  rake.  When  the  hauler  gets  to  the  field  for 
his  load,  he  drives  between  two  rows  of  topped  beets, 
and  the  toppers  generally  throw  the  beets  on  the 
wagon  with  beet  forks. 

The  beets  were  hauled  to  the  cars,  weighed  by  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.'s  weighman  and  shipped 
to  the  factory  at  Chiuo,  60  miles  away.  A  sample 
was  taken  from  each  load  by  the  sample  catcher,  as 
the  beets  were  dumped  into  the  car.  After  being 
weighed,  the  loaded  wagon  is  driven  upon  the  dump 
and  in  from  three  to  five  minutes  the  beets  are  safely 
delivered  into  the  railroad  car. 

The  Results. — The  crop  from  this  contest  acre 
weighed  out  43,290  pounds  net.  The  average  analy- 
sis was  11.65%  sugar,  with  a  purity  of  74.  This  was 
a  very  low  purity,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather 
described  above.  All  work  done  on  this  acre  up  to 
harvesting  was  the  same  as  on  the  other  16  acres  of 
the  lot.  Plowing,  thinning  and  harvesting  were  done 
by  contract,  the  water,  irrigation  and  other  work 
being  paid  for  by  the  hour. 

In  an  ordinarily  moist  season  irrigation  would  not 
be  necessary,  and  those  items  of  cost,  aggregating 
$18.25,  would  be  added  to  the  profits.  Of  course,  the 
money  required  for  harvesting  did  not  have  to  be 
advanced,  but  was  paid  out  of  the  cash  received  for 
the  crop.  Without  irrigation  last  year  this  land 
would  not  have  made  a  crop,  but  the  figures  show 
that  an  expense  of  $18.25  per  acre  for  water,  added 
to  $10.98  for  the  other  items — a  total  expense  of 
$30.23— returned  a  profit  of  $29.96,  after  paying  6% 
on  value  of  land  and  cost  of  transporting  the  crop. 
Any  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  100%  profit  on 
money  invested  in  irrigation  and  labor  ! 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Timely  Hints. 

To  the  Editor: —  "  Have  you  any  chicken  ranches 
for  sale  ?  "  said  a  prospective  purchaser  to  a  real 
estate  dealer  in  the  writer's  presence  a  few  days 
ago.  Every  season  the  same  inquiry  is  made  by  new 
comers  who  have — quite  properly,  in  the  first  place — 
persuaded  themselves  that  our  climate  is  unexcelled, 
and  then  that  poultry  raising  here  can  surely  be  con- 
ducted successfully  from  start  to  finish. 

The  procession  steadily  moves.  Annually  there 
are  persons  who  once  had  visions  of  a  comfortable  in- 
come to  be  derived  by  conducting  a  poultry  business, 
who  find  that  things  are  not  as  they  seem  and  who 
drop  from  the  ranks.  So,  in  the  case  above  noted, 
the  inquirer  was  told  "Yes,  there  is  a  place  on  our 
books,  well  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  you  mentioned, 
upon  which  the  owner  has  spent  considerable  money; 
but  he  has  got  into  deep  water  and  now  must  re- 
trieve if  he  can." 

So  No.  2  is  ready  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  No.  1. 
It  is  an  old  story.  The  writer  has  seen  it  repeated 
again  and  again.  A  person  who  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  other  ventures  will  say,  "  lam  sure  I  can 
make  money  in  the  chicken  business.  Any  boy  can 
do  that."  But  numberless  details  have  to  be  mas- 
tered. Constant  care  must  be  exercised,  and, 
withal,  one  must  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  pa- 
tience and  perseverance.  To  be  a  successful  poultry- 
man  one  must  have  much  of  the  bulldog  grit  in  his 
makeup.  Failures  will  come;  mistakes  will  be  made. 
But  these  should  be  but  stepping  stones  to  higher 
achievements. 

What  to  Do  Now. — These  months  are  very  favor- 
able for  incubating  and  raising  chickens,  if  one  has 
the  proper  appliances.  The  incubator  room  must  be 
of  an  even  temperature  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
had.  Look  well  to  the  ventilation.  Do  we  place  a 
proper  value  upon  a  good  supply  of  pure,  fresh  air 
in  these  rooms  and  in  the  brooder  houses  as  well  ? 
We  think  the  little  chicks  must  be  kept  from  the 
outside  atmosphere,  and  they  must,  if  it  is  at  all 
chilly,  during  the  first  weeks  of  their  lives;  but,  as 
early  as  possible,  get  them  accustomed  to  the  open 
air  and  freshly  turned  earth. 

Some  persons  tell  us  that  if  earthworms  are  fed  to 
the  young  chicks  the  result  will  be  that  the  little 
ones  will  be  afflicted  with  gapes.  Our  observation 
does  not  confirm  this  assertion.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  to  which  little  chicks  are  partial,  it  is  earth- 
worms. Fed  in  moderation,  they  will  thrive  upon 
this  diet,  in  conjunction  with  other  food.  We  always 
give  the  youngsters  earthworms  and  have  yet  to 
note  the  first  attack  of  gapes.  Consequently,  we 
think  the  dreaded  disease  is  the  result  of  feeding 
other  foods,  or,  possibly,  by  breathing  foul  air  in  the 
brooder.    [The  connection  between  earthworms  and 
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gapes  is  established,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
earthworms  have  the  germs  of  the  gape  worm.  In 
California  they  seem  to  be  largely  free,  as  our  cor- 
respondent says. — Ed.] 

Brooders. — The  brooder  needs  more  attention 
than  the  incubator.  Following  the  instructions  that 
are  sent  out  with  every  incubator,  one  may  have  at 
least  moderately  successful  hatches.  But  there  are 
many  brooders  which  are  nothing  but  death  traps. 
Probably  this  is  more  frequently  the  case  with  home- 
made brooders.  Persons  who  wish  to  be  at  the  least 
expense  possible  often  construct  their  own  brooders, 
which  they  can  do  at  small  cost.  The  ready-made 
brooder  is  more  expensive.  But  even  some  of  these 
are  faulty.  The  result  is  that  countless  chicks  die 
soon  after  they  are  taken  from  the  incubator.  Is 
this  not  true  in  numberless  instances  ?  But  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  construct  a  brooder  at  small  cost 
upon  correct  principles.  There  must  be  light,  fresh 
air,  perfect  ventilation  and  an  even  temperature. 
Too  much  bottom  heat  will  surely  kill  the  little 
babies,  and  too  much  top  heat  is  almost  as  bad,  if 
not  equally  so.  Unless  the  air  in  brooders  is  con- 
stantly renewed,  it  becomes  vitiated — poisonous. 
With  impure  air,  what  else  can  we  expect  other  than 
a  lot  of  sleepy  chickens,  who  early  dream  their 
tender  lives  away  ? 

After  some  perplexing  and  disappointing  experi- 
ence the  writer  thinks  he  has  adopted  a  pattern  of 
brooder  that  fills  the  bill  in  every  particular.  Light, 
ventilation  and  moisture  are  all  supplied,  and 
chickens,  if  well  incubated,  thrive.  One  merit  it  has 
is  that  it  can  be  quickly  and  cheaply  constructed. 

Nostrums. — The  "red  albumen"  man  is  on  his 
travels  in  this  State.  He  solemnly  assures  you  that 
his  patent  chick  food  is  just  what  all  poultry  raisers 
have  been  looking  for  ever  since  the  advent  of  the 
business.  Put  up  in  small  packages,  retailing  at  an 
exorbitant  figure,  the  mixture  is  warranted  to  make 
hens  lay,  whether  they  wish  to  or  not.  The  red  al- 
bumen story  is  an  old  one  in  the  Eastern  States, 
where  it  long  since  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  swindle. 
Now  it  appears  we  on  this  coast  are  to  have  it 
thrust  upon  our  attention. 

Not  infrequently  manufacturers  of  special  poultry 
foods  or  their  agents  call  upon  the  writer  and  per- 
sist in  giving  the  information  that  theirs  is  the  best 
food  made,  warranted  to  make  fowls  lay  continu- 
ously. But  the  writer  has  not  a  very  high  estima- 
tion of  these  prepared  foods.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  too  costly;  again,  we  may  prepare  excellent  bal- 
anced rations  which  will  answer  every  purpose. 
Condiments  and  rich  foods  may  force  hens  to  lay  for 
a  while,  but  it  is  not  economy  to  force  them  con- 
tinuously. This  matter  of  properly  feeding  fowls 
from  the  time  they  are  three  days  old  till  they  are 
past  the  laying  age  is  an  important  one — one  to 
which  every  successful  poultry  man  has  given  much 
thought.  If  the  reader  has  solved  this  problem  he 
has  made  great  progress  toward  making  the  business 
profitable.  But  before  one  becomes  fully  satisfied 
upon  this  point  there  must  be  much  experimenting 
and  continued  labor  to  achieve  the  desired  end. 

A  Poultry  Building. — The  writer  has  a  new 
brooder  house,  with  incubator  room  in  one  end,  which 
works  splendidly.  Rough  redwood  boards  were  used, 
2x4  inch  studding  and  Cabot's  building  quilt.  The  in- 
cubator room  was  double-lined  with  the  quilt.  The 
walls  of  the  brooder  part  and  the  roof  of  the  entire 
building,  between  the  boards  and  the  quilt,  were 
filled  in  with  wheat  chaff,  4  inches — the  width  of  the 
studdiDg. 

The  plan  works  successfully,  getting  a  building 
quickly  heated  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed.  For  a  house  of  this 
kind  the  "quilt"  is  far  better  than  the  common 
building  paper,  of  which  so  much  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  dwelling  houses. 

Napa,  Feb.  18.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Local  Co-operation  in  Fruit  Selling. 

By  S.  P.  Sanders,  at  the  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange. 

In  1890  people  in  the  west  side  of  the  valley  found 
themselves  possessed  of  orchards  bearing  peaches, 
apricots  and  prunes.  The  orchards  were  young  and 
thrifty,  had  grown  to  bearing  age  under  the  care 
and  management  of  people  who  had  had  no  previous 
experience  with  planting  trees  and  marketing  fruit. 

There  was  a  craze  for  planting  orchards.  The 
mania  was  stimulated  by  those  who,  tired  of  stock 
raising  and  wheat  growing,  wanted  to  sell  their  land, 
and  the  ubiquitous  agent  was  ever  ready  to  bring  the 
tenderfoot  and  the  rancher  together  for  bargains. 

Thus  it  happened  that  beginners  thought  only  of 
buying  land  and  planting  trees,  never  making  any 
forecast  of  the  time  when  their  trees  would  begin  to 
bear  fruit,  or  planning  an  outlet  for  or  sale  of  the 
product.  They  seemed  to  have  a  childlike  confidence 
in  Providence  that  things  would  turn  out  all  right. 

The  canners  had  been  paying  very  good  prices  for 
as  much  fruit  as  they  thought  best  to  pack,  but  when 
they  had  received  as  much  as  they  wanted  they  would 
not  take  any  more  at  any  price.    Apricots  could  be 


carried  fresh  to  the  East.  San  Francisco  could  eas- 
ily be  glutted,  and  the  only  alternative  was  the  evap- 
orator. 

It  was  at  this  time  universally  conceded  that  apri- 
cots to  be  presentable  as  a  food  must  be  cured  by 
artificial  heat,  consequently  evaporators  of  diverse 
models  and  widely  varying  degrees  of  usefulness  were 
set  up,  vieing  with  each  other  for  supremacy. 

There  were  a  few  drying  establishments  scattered 
about  the  valley,  mostly  in  the  region  of  the  Willows, 
at  which  small  lots  of  fruit  could  be  disposed  of,  but 
the  capacity  of  artificial  evaporators  was  so  small  as 
to  be  inadequate  to  care  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
product  of  the  new  orchards. 

While  the  growers  were  in  uncertainty  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  save  themselves  from  loss  of  ther 
fruit,  buyers — both  the  canneries  and  driers — were 
very  reticent.  They  offered  no  advice,  but  adopted 
a  waiting  policy,  well  knowing  that  plenty  of  fruit 
would  be  brought  to  them,  and  urged  upon  them  at 
any  price  they  might  choose  to  offer,  if  only  the 
grower  would  sit  still  until  his  fruit  was  ripe  and 
ready  to  pluck. 

This  waiting  policy  on  the  part  of  buyers  worked 
to  their  satisfaction.  There  was  some  fear  among 
them  that  some  of  them  might  enlarge  his  plant,  in- 
crease his  facilities  and  bid  upon  fruit,  thus  creating 
competition,  and  that  the  grower  would  find  it  out 
and  contend  with  them  for  a  better  price. 

The  Buyers'  &  Driers'  Union  was  formed.  Every 
meeting  was  an  executive  session.  They  framed  their 
policy  and  pledged  the  members  to  secrecy  and  fidel- 
ity. The  key  to  the  situation  was  "Wait ;  don't  buy 
till  the  grower  has  to  sell." 

Self-Help. — "  The  gods  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves." A  few  growers  at  West  Side  resolved  to 
try  to  force  themselves  from  this  thraldom  and  to 
put  themselves  in  a  position  to  have  a  say  in  naming 
a  price  for  what  they  had  to  sell. 

A  company  was  formed  and  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital,  divided  into  shares  of  $25  each. 
About  $18,000  worth  of  shares  were  sold,  a  plot  of 
ground  secured,  buildings  erected,  trays  made  and 
all  the  necessary  preparations  made  to  care  for  the 
fruit  of  members  of  the  crop  of  '91.  The  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  apricots  gave  the  first  hint  at  organiza- 
tion, but  when  we  got  to  work  we  handled  all  kinds 
of  fruit  for  drying. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  sketch  to  go  into  details 
of  changes  that  came  about,  such  as  reducing  the 
capital  stock  to  $50,000,  enlarging  the  dry  ground  to 
double  its  original  capacity,  changing  the  by-laws  to 
adjust  them  to  new  conditions  as  they  appeared,  etc. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  aimed  at 
from  the  beginning  was  to  work  together,  in  order 
to  reap  the  advantage  of  doing  things  by  the  large 
way  ;  to  have  a  large  volume  of  business  done  under 
our  management,  thus  securing  the  best  results  from 
labor  employed,  the  greatest  uniformity  of  quality  in 
prepared  fruit,  to  cure  fruit  in  the  best  manner,  in 
the  most  economical  way  at  the  least  expense  ;  sell 
it  for  the  best  price  obtainable  and  distribute  to  con- 
tributors of  fruit  the  net  proceeds  ;  and,  lastly,  to 
have  the  brand  earn  a  reputation  that  would  cause 
the  fruit  to  be  sought  after  in  the  market. 

I  may  mention  that  the  evaporators  using  artificial 
heat  went  out  of  use  about  this  time.  The  idea  ex- 
ploded and  we  found  that  apricots  cured  in  the  open 
fields  by  sun  heat  were  superior,  and  we  found  it  out 
in  time  to  escape  the  folly  of  investing  in  evaporators. 

The  Organization. — The  West  Side  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  a  corporation,  but  it  does  not  buy 
and  sell  to  make  a  profit  to  give  out  in  dividends  to 
shareholders.  It  is  maintained  as  a  convenience,  but 
the  burden  is  not  equally  distributed. 

The  owner  of  many  shares  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  many  dollars  lying  idle,  earning  nothing,  while 
the  owners  of  few  shares  have  but  few  dollars  lying 
idle,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
that  go  with  ownership  in  the  association. 

The  West  Side  Fruit  Growers'  Association  has 
long  been  aware  of  defects  in  its  plan  of  organization 
and  reference  has  been  made  to  some  of  them  here 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  hinting  that  there  is  a  bet- 
ter way,  if  any  contemplate  forming  associations  for 
a  similar  purpose.  The  Rochedale  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion is  simple  and  just  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  caring  for  and  disposing  of  fruit. 

Other  Associations. — Soon  after  the  West  Side 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  began  work  other  asso- 
ciations were  organized  on  similar  plans,  viz.,  Camp- 
bell, Millory  Co.,  East  Side,  Berryessa  County  Fruit 
Exchange,  and  others.  It  seemed  a  waste  of  energy 
for  each  of  these  unions  to  seek  a  market  for  its  out- 
put. So  four  of  these — West  Side,  East  Side,  Camp- 
bell and  Exchange — joined  in  establishing  the  Cali- 
fornia Dried  Fruit  Agency,  a  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive arrangement,  renewed  from  year  to  year, 
conducted  by  a  board  of  control,  which  is  made  up 
by  each  of  the  above-named  unions,  sending  one  mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  directors  to  sit  in  council  once  a 
month  and  tell  their  employed  manager  what  to  do. 
He  conducts  all  the  negotiations  for  disposing  of  the 
fruit  gathered  by  the  four  associations,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  go  to  the  unions  which  contribute  the 
fruit  to  be  sold,  and,  of  course,  each  union  distributes 
the  proceeds  to  its  individual  members,  according  to 
its  own  rules. 

The  unions  have  maintained  their  organizations  in- 


tact while  going  through  the  trying  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  with  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association,  deflected,  however,  in  some  degree  from 
their  course,  but  with  the  expiration  of  the  present 
growers'  contract  next  June  they  will  be  entirely 
free  to  return  to  their  former  method  of  selling, 
which  has  been  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  it  is  out  of  place  to  mention  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association  in  this  connection,  as  I  was 
only  invited  to  tell  about  the  West  Side  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  I  will  not  indulge  in  any  comments 
in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame  for  the  association,  but 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view  when  we  formed  it  we 
will  do  well  to  go  back  to  the  system  of  neighborhood 
co-operative  associations  engaged  in  curing  fruit  and 
putting  it  all  into  one  channel  going  to  market,  or, 
to  put  it  tersely,  multiply  the  four  co-operative 
unions  by  twenty-five  and  magnify  the  California 
Dried  Fruit  Agency  one  thousand  diameters  and  let 
the  force  of  gravity  which  is  at  work  in  the  moral 
and  business  world  work  it  out. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


The  Olive  Problem. 

By  W.  B.  Nichols  at  the  Reedley  Farmers'  Institute. 

Your  committee  has  honored  me  by  asking  me  to 
prepare  a  paper  "  On  the  Growing  and  Curing  of 
Olives,"  more  especially  the  curing,  and  as  the  sub- 
jects are  broad  ones,  and  this  paper  must  of  neces- 
sity be  short,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  details, 
but  try  to  give  you  my  ideas  on  the  main  points. 

First,  we  naturally  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
olive  growing  bids  fair  to  become  a  paying  business. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  become  so  in  this  section  when 
the  art  of  pickling  is  more  clearly  understood. 

Our  olives  are  ready  for  market  from  three  to  six 
weeks  ahead  of  the  northern  or  southern  crop,  and 
this  counts  with  olives  as  well  as  with  other  fruit 
products.  In  addition,  there  is  a  growing  Eastern 
demand  for  California  pickled  olives,  both  ripe  and 
green.  But  to  secure  and  hold  this  class  of  trade 
takes  persistent  work.  The  jobbing  trade  does  not 
care  to  handle  them,  for  they  can  get  no  two  lots 
alike,  and  will  all  tell  you  that  the  California  pickle 
does  not  keep,  will  not  sell,  etc.,  etc.  Unfortunately, 
in  many  cases  this  is  true. 

But  I  find  the  Eastern  retail  grocer  ready  to  take 
hold  of  them,  provided  I  am  willing  to  guarantee 
them,  and  this  I  am  always  glad  to  do,  and  usually 
get  duplicate  orders  from  them.  The  local  demand 
is  a  growing  one,  but  of  course  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  handle  a  large  quantity. 

Varieties. — As  to  variety,  I  believe  that  the  Mis- 
sion and  Manzanillo  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
The  Mission  is  rather  the  best  keeper,  but  ripens 
later,  and  by  experts  is  said  to  lack  flavor  when 
pickled.  They  are  both'  valuable  for  oil,  in  fact 
these,  with  the  Navadillo  Blanco,  are  among  the  best 
for  oil  making. 

Culture. — The  care  and  culture  of  the  olive  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  orchard 
trees.  I  would  advocate  low  heading,  plenty  of 
water,  good  cultivation;  no  pruning  except  to  keep 
suckers  off,  for  the  first  two  seasons,  unless  they 
make  an  exceptionally  strong  growth.  After  that, 
shorten  in  the  branches. and  thin  out  in  center  so  as 
to  give  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  I  would  recommend 
planting  Manzanillos  20  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
other  varieties  at  least  22  feet. 

Pickling. — Pickling  olives  is  not  an  exact  science 
and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  folly  to  at- 
tempt any  set  rules.  I  paid  a  man  $200  to  teach  me 
"how  to  do  it,"  and  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  in- 
vestment; still,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  that 
he  told  me  any  very  great  trade  secrets;  still  he  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  necessity  of  attention  to  little 
details  and,  of  course,  gave  me  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

My  advice  to  a  beginner  would  be  to  study  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  University  of  California  ex- 
periment stations;  begin  in  a  small  way,  watch  re- 
sults and  do  not  get  discouraged  if  things  do  not 
work  just  to  suit  the  first  time  trying.  Bulletin  No. 
137  has  some  very  valuable  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Oil. — I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  undertake  oil 
making  without  employing  an  experienced  man  to 
superintend  it,  and  getting  a  good  crusher,  press, 
filters,  etc.  And,  as  these  require  an  outlay  of 
much  money,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  pay  except  on  a 
large  scale.  The  marketing  conditions  do  not  favor 
the  small  maker,  as  his  small  product  will  not  war- 
rant expensive  bottle  labels,  wrappers,  etc.,  nor  an 
outlay  for  advertising  and  bringing  his  product  be- 
fore the  public.  Then,  too,  he  must  remember  he 
has  got  to  compete  with  the  adulterated  article.  A 
case  in  point  in  our  own  neighborhood:  One  of  the 
leading  grocers  of  Fresno  told  me  that  he  could 
sell  more  "  Union  Salad  Oil"  (which  has  not  a  parti- 
cle of  olive  oil  about  it,  as  I  understand),  at  80  cents 
per  gallon,  than  he  could  of  pure  California  olive  oil 
at  $2.50. 

Food  Value. — I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  a 
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word  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
olive  tree  as  articles  of  food.  Olives,  as  cured  in 
California,  whether  ripe  or  green,  for  really  they  are 
green  only  in  name  and  color,  for  they  have  practi- 
cally the  same  oil  contents  as  the  black  ones,  are 
both  nutritious  and  wholesome  and,  at  the  price  for 
which  they  can  be  had  in  our  local  markets,  will  give 
beef,  potatoes  and  bread  a  close  rub  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  Olive  oil,  too,  should  be  more 
generally  used  in  our  homes,  not  alone  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  salads,  but  for  cooking.  If  used  in  cooking 
fish,  eggs,  etc.,  and  for  shortening  in  place  of  lard, 
it  would  add  but  little,  if  any,  to  our  grocers'  bills 
and  make  a  great  saving  in  doctors'  fees,  to  say 
nothing  of  freeing  us  from  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia. 
And  if  there  be  among  you  any  who,  like  myself, 
were  brought  up  to  eat  doughnuts  and  coffee  for 
breakfast,  let  them  try  cooking  them  in  California 
olive  oil  instead  of  lard,  and  then  say,  if  he  can,  that 
they  are  not  as  good  as  mother  made. 


California  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

To  tiie  Editor: — The  undersigned  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  committee  to  advance  the  interest  of 
the  California  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  in  1903,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
That  the  fair  will  be  great  is  beyond  question.  In 
this  connection  we  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  few  facts 
and  figures  by  way  of  comparison.  The  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  covered  23b'  acres;  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  336  acres;  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  633  acres;  the  Pan-American, 
350  acres.  The  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  cover  1200 
acres.  The  construction  cost  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion was  $9,000,000;  that  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, $18,322,000.  The  construction  cost  of  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  according  to  the  estimate,  will 
be  $30,000,000.  To  meet  this  expenditure  ample 
funds  are  in  sight.  The  Federal  Government  has 
appropriated  $5,000,000,  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
$5,000,000,  various  citizens  of  St.  Louis  have  sub- 
scribed an  additional  $5,000,000  and  the  State  of 
Missouri  has  appropriated  $1,000,000,  amounting  in 
all  to  $16,000,000,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  and  the  various  foreign  nations  that  are 
taking  steps  toward  making  exhibits.  A  number  of 
the  States  already  have  made  handsome  appro- 
priations. 

As  old  Californians,  we  have  a  pride  in  our  native 
State,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  State  falls 


behind  in  this  important  matter.    It  is  to  be  desired  | 
that  the  State  itself  will  not  only  make  a  large  ap- 
propriation for  an  exhibit,  but  that  the  various 
counties  and  chambers  of  commerce  and  private  in- 
dividuals will  also  make  exhibits  at  the  Fair. 

At  the  expositions  given  during  the  last  ten  years 
California  has  been  first  and  foremost,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast  the  lion's 
share  of  the  awards  and  medals.  It  is  desired  by  all 
friends  of  the  State  that  she  should  do  the  same  at 
the  coming  exposition  at  St.  Louis.  That  such  can 
be  done  is  undoubted  by  those  who  know  of  the  mag- 
nificent resources  of  the  State,  for  there  are  few 
sections  of  the  country  so  richly  endowed  by  nature. 
Within  the  State  is  every  kind  of  mineral  wealth, 
while  her  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  lead  the  world  in  point  of  both 
quantity  and  quality.  California  has  forests  of  all 
kinds  of  timber,  quarries  of  all  kinds  of  stone,  mines 
of  all  kinds  of  mineral,  plains  of  all  kinds  of  cereals 
and  gardens  of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

The  crying  need  of  the  State  is  capital  to  properly 
utilize  and  develop  these  immense  riches  given  by 
nature.  The  opportunity  of  advertising  these  re- 
sources and  of  interesting  capital  therein  by  proper 
exhibits  at  the  coming  fair  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Here  will  assemble  the  people  of  the  world.  The 
product  of  the  State  thus  being  put  before  the  world's 
eye  cannot  but  result  in  great  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  State.  Twenty  millions  of  people  now  inhabit  the 
domain  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  but  these  are  only 
a  few  of  those  who  will  probably  be  interested  in  the 
great  Louisiana  Purchase  Fair. 

Being  on  the  grounds  and  in  close  touch  with  the 
management  of  the  Fair,  we  believe  that  we  can 
render  valuable  assistance  to  the  people  of  California 
in  this  enterprise,  and  we  are  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  getting  a  display  that  all  of  us  may 
look  upon  with  pride. 

E.  E.  Wood,  Chairman. 
Q.  L.  Gililland, 
Frank  6.  Tyrrell, 
John  A.  Blevins, 
Carroll  M.  Davis, 

California  Committee. 
603  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

When  a  man  has  accomplished  something  of  im- 
portance by  dint  of  hard  work  and  much  experiment- 
ing there  are  always  people  who  bob  up  and  claim 
priority  of  invention.  If  an  idea  passes  through  a 
man's  head  that  so  and  so  might  be  done,  and  several 
years  afterwards  another  man  comes  along  and  act- 


ually accomplishes  what  the  first  man  dreamed  might 
be  done,  the  first  man  immediately  claims  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  idea.  This  is  absurd. 
Credit  should  be  given  the  man  who  not  only  thinks 
of  an  idea,  but  who  carries  it  out  to  a  practical  end. 
The  world  is  too  full  of  dreamers. 


The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  a  recent 
work  of  the  director  of  the  psychological  laboratory 
at  Yale  University:  "  Although  a  frog  jumps  readily 
enough  when  put  in  warm  water,  yet  a  frog  can  be 
boiled  without  a  movement,  if  the  water  is  heated 
slowly  enough.  In  one  experiment  the  water  was 
heated  at  the  rate  of  .0036  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit 
per  second;  the  frog  never  moved  and  at  the  end  of 
two  and  one-half  hours  was  found  dead.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  boiled  without  noticing  it."  At  any 
point  of  time  the  temperature  of  water  was  in  such 
little  contrast  with  the  temperature  a  moment  be- 
fore that  the  attention  of  the  frog  was  never  at- 
tracted to  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  all;  so 
the  frog  was  actually  boiled  to  death  without  know- 
ing it. 

Real  genius  shows  itself,  not  in  the  multiplication 
'  of  petty  details,  but  in  the  assimilation  of  existing 
materials  and  their  incorporation  into  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  design.  An  engineer  shows  his  ability 
by  utilizing  what  materials  he  finds  ready  at  hand, 
rather  than  by  the  creation  of  special  forms  a  little 
!  different  from  what  has  been  used  before. 


The  only  weight  measure  common  to  the  troy  and 
avoirdupois  weights  is  the  grain.  The  avoirdupois 
pound  contains  7000  grains  and  a  ton  of  2000  pounds 
14,000,000  grains.  The  troy  ounce  is  480  grains,  so  there 
|  are  29,tj66§  troy  ounces  ia  one  avoirdupois  ton,  and  one 
troy  ounce  is  .00318146  of  1%  of  a  ton. 


The  water  of  a  spring  containing  free  carbonic  acid 
gas,  what  is  popularly  tormed  a  soda  spring,  should  not 
be  conducted  through  lead  pipes.  The  carbonic  acid  dis- 
solves the  lead  forming  carbonate  of  lead  in  solution, 
which,  if  drank,  will  accumulate  and  ultimately  produce 
lead  poisoning. 

At  a  depth  of  20,000  feet  the  air  would  have  such  com- 
I  pression  because  of  its  own  weight  that  a  temperature  of 
!  60°  F.  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  would  be  near  300°  at 
the  bottom.     A  depth  of  10,000  feet  is  probably  the 
limit  of  deep  mining. 


Wood  may  be  made  flexible  and  non-inQammable  by 
coating  it  by  immersion  in  a  6%  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash or  a  5%  solution  of  caustic  soda. 


OSBORNE 

MOWERS  and  RAKES. 

The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 

ALWAYS  IS  THE  LEAD.    IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


SIZES  3H.  4'j.  5  and  G. 


A  MOWER  with  a  solid  one-piece  frame.  No  bear- 
ings to  get  out  of  true.  ROLLER  BEARINGS  and  a 
gear  enclosed  like  the  works  of  a  watch;  no  dust  or  grit 
to  wear  them  out  and  to  cause  heavy  draft.  A  PIT- 
MAN protected  in  front  and  in  under,  always  as  true  as 
an  arrow  and  with  a  long  straight  drive— CONVE- 
NIENT FOOT  LIFT,  A  FLOATING  BAR  that  shaves 
knoll  and  hollow,  following  the  ground  as  a  razor  fol- 
lows the  face.  NO  LOST  MOTION;  gears  from  the 
pawls  In  the  wheels  to  the  knife  head  are  so  closely 
connected  that  the  machine  cannot  be  clogged  in  grass. 


Osborne  All  Steel 
Hay  Rake. 

If  a  Rake  has  ever  been  invented  embodying  in 
Its  construction  the  valuable  devices  found  on  th 
Osborne  Rakes,  it  has  never  made  its  appearance 
either  In  field  or  factory. 

It  Is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  with  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  work.  Has  the  Osborne 
Double  Hub  Bicycle  Wheel  fitted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


SUGAR 

$4.25 


For  100  lbs.  California 
or  Spreckel's  Fine, 
Dry  Gra.n\ila.ted. 


i  Raisins.  50-lb.  box  dessert  cluster  for  -  $3.50 1 
[Prunes,  none  finer  or  sweeter.  100  lbs. for  2.75  | 
Ispices.  high  grade,  full  weight.  5-lb.  tin  1.00 
■  Oysters  rase  of  4  dozen  tins  for  •  -  -  -4.00 
ISoups.  I-lb.  tins,  assorted,  per  dozen  -  -  .75  J 
Crackers,  extra  sodas,  quarter  cases  for  -  .551 
Our  Superb  Cream,  case  of  4  dozen  for  -  3.801 

|  Corn  Starch.  40-lb.  box  for  1.901 

.  Rolled  Wheat,  a  sugar  liarrel  full  for  -  2.75  I 
iBeans.  new  pink.  100  lbs.  for  -----  2.501 

iMacaroni.  50-lb.  case  for  2.25 

loiives.  .'-gallon  keg.  fancy,  for  ...  -  2.75 
f  Mackerel,  new.  1  right,  fancy,  kit  for  -  1.751 

Salmon,  per  half  barrei  4.251 

Codfish.  30-lb.  box  (boneless)  for  -  -  -  1-651 

50-lb  bundle  for  1.75] 

I  House  Candles,  per  box  1.50  I 

1  Green  Peas,  dried,  new,  100  lbs.  for  -  -  2.75  1 
I  Table  Fruit,  case  of  2  dozen  of  either 

peaches,  pears,  plums  or  apricots  for  2.50 
[  Tomatoes,  one  dozen  gallon  tins  for    -  2.351 
I  Vinegar.  4  gallon  keg  for   -   -   -   -   -   -  .901 

(SMITHS* 

CASH  STOKE  Va# 

NO.  25  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 
Can  we  price-lilt  you  ? 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Manufacturer  oi  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  KNIFE  GRINDERS, 
CORDAGE  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 


Write  for  our  1902  Farmers'  Catalogue.     It  contains  much  valuable  information. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  FLBMBNTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replaoe. 

RAT  FOUR    GIITHRIF  &  CO    318  «'alifornia  st.,  ban  fkancisco. 
■DAi^ruLiiv,  UU1  lirviu  Qi.  \*\J, ,         also  it  fbisno  and  los  aioius. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


March  8,  1902. 
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Agricultural  Review. 

ALAMEDA. 

The  Poultry  Business. — Haywards 
Journal :  As  an  instance  of  the  growth 
of  the  egg  business  in  this  vicinity,  2000 
dozen  eggs  were  shipped  out  of  Haywards 
to  San  Francisco  last  Monday.  The  Hay- 
wards Transfer  &  Express  Co.  had  an  en- 
tire egg  cargo  of  about  1750  dozen,  and 
had  a  number  of  cases  left  over  on  account 
of  lack  of  wagon  room.  A  day's  shipment 
of  24,000  eggs  shows  that  the  hen  is  be- 
coming quite  a  factor  in  this  valley. 

BUTTE. 

Orange  Shipments.  —  Oroville  Mer- 
cury: During  the  season  just  closed  the 
orange  shipments  from  Oroville  were  115$ 
cars  and  from  Palermo,  including  the 
Hearst  grove,  264$  cars,  a  total  of  380 
cars,  or  137,501  boxes.  It  is  anticipated 
that  with  a  favorable  season  next  year  a 
thousand  carloads  will  be  shipped  from 
the  points  mentioned  and  Marysville. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  equal  to  the 
best  and  it  matures  early. 

GLENN. 

Enough  Rain  for  Once.— Willows 
Journal :  Our  farmers  have  for  the  past 
five  years  been  lamenting  the  fact  that 
the  ground  was  not  soaked  through,  al- 
though they  raised  good  crops.  It  is  now 
thoroughly  soaked  and  the  damage  from 
the  overflow  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
the  great  benefits  derived  from  plenty  of 
rain. 

KINGS. 

Bees  vs.  Pears.— Lemoore  Leader: 
A  joint  meeting  of  bee  keepers  and  pear 
growers  met  recently  in  Hanford,  the 
former  being  represented  by  P.  E.  Brown, 
P.  M.  Hart  and  J.  F.  Flory,  and  the  latter 
by  J.  L.  Hall,  C.  M.  Blowers  and  C.  Clow. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  a  certain  dis- 
trict contiguous  to  pear  orchards  should 
be  cleared  of  bees  for  a  certain  period  to 
determine  the  question  whether  or  not 
bees  do  damage  to  pear  trees  by  carrying 
pear  blight. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

A  New  Idea  in  Plowing.— Covina 
Argus:  A.  P.  Kerckhoff,  who  owns  forty 
acres  of  orchard  to  the  east  of  the  city,  is 
pursuing  a  new  method  of  plowing  this 
spring.  His  land  is  stiff  and  heavy,  and, 
like  all  orchards— -specially  in  heavy 
soil— the  continual  cultivating  at  a  certain 
depth  creates  a  hard  crust  about  8  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  For  the 
trees  to  secure  the  benefits  of  irrigation 
and  for  the  proper  aeration  of  the  soil, 
this  crust  must  be  broken.  The  method 
as  pursued  by  Mr.  Kerckhoff  requires  the 
use  of  three  plows.  He  first  throws  three 
furrows  toward  the  trees,  on  each  side, 
with  an  ordinary  three-furrow  gang, 
graduating  the  shears  so  as  not  to  seri- 
ously disturb  the  feeding  roots.  This 
completed,  he  uses  a  large  disc  plow, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  following  closely 
behind  this,  in  the  same  furrow,  with  an 
ordinary  walking  plow,  which,  combined 
with  the  disk,  thoroughly  breaks  the  hard 
crusty  formation.  This  method  of  plow- 
ing leaves  a  deep  dead  furrow  in  the 
center  of  the  rows,  but  this  objection  is 
overcome  when  the  entire  orchard  is 
plowed  by  throwing  the  soil  back  into  the 
dead  furrow  with  a  gang.  This  method 
of  plowing  on  heavy  soils  pulverizes  the 
soil,  breaks  the  under  crust  and  allows  the 
lower  roots  to  secure  the  benefits  of  irri- 
gation which  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
any  other  means. 

Large  Planting  of  Eucalyptus.— 
Pomona  Times:  John  H.  Lee  owns  a 
valuable  80-acre  tract  of  land  at  Live  Oak 
canyon,  north  of  North  Pamona.  Having 
become  interested  in  the  traffic  in  real 
estate  and  other  property,  he  does  not 
wish  to  reside  on  his  country  land,  and  so 
has  decided  to  plant  it  to  eucalyptus.  To 
this  end,  he  has  written  to  Hon.  Abbot 
Kinney,  an  authority  on  forest  trees  in 
general  and  eucalyptus  in  particular,  ask- 
ing him  to  name  the  best  variety  of  this 
tree  to  plant  for  fuel  and  for  early  and 
rapid  growth.  Wood  for  fuel  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  cheaper  than  at  present,  and 
the  growing  of  eucalyptus  has  in  many 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safc.t,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  ior  mild  or  severe  action. 
Eemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemisn. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  It*  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  a 


instances  given  good  profits  on  cost  of 
land,  planting  and  the  little  attention  re- 
quired. Mr.  Lee  thinks  of  planting  from 
10  to  12  feet  apart,  so  grass  may  grow  be- 
tween and  thus  make  pasturage  while  the 
timber  is  maturing.  The  eucalyptus  is  a 
healthy  tree,  not  at  all  subject  to  pests  of 
any  kind. 

NAPA. 

Busy  Bees.  —  Register  :  "  Sweetness 
long  drawn  out."  That's  what  G.  W. 
Marlin  found  in  his  residence  (formerly 
the  old  Hedgeside  home  of  Hon.  M.  M. 
Estee),  northeast  of  town,  last  Saturday. 
A  swarm  of  bees  took  possession  of  an 
upper  and  hidden  quarter  of  the  house 
quite  a  long  time  ago,  and  Mr.  Marlin 
finally  set  himself  the  task  of  routing 
them.  A  section  of  the  flooring  in  the 
second  story  was  lifted  and  there  were 
found  honey  and  honey  makers  galore. 
"  We  have  taken  out  200  pounds  of  honey 
so  far,"  said  John  Smith,  Saturday,  "and 
there  is  any  quantity  of  it  left  to  take  out. 
Did  the  bees  sting  us  ?  I  should  say  so. 
Look  at  my  arms.  And  you  ought  to  see 
the  face  of  the  other  fellow  I " 

ORANGE. 

Profits  From  Potatoes  and  Pep- 
pers—Anaheim  Gazette:  An  Anaheim 
farmer  named  Peter  Knapp  reports  profit- 
able returns  from  his  potato,  onion  and 
chili  pepper  crops.  He  raised  eight  acres 
of  peppers  from  which  he  harvested  a  ton 
per  acre,  and  soid  them  at  10  cents  per 
pound.  From  three  and  one-half  acres  he 
harvested  1000  sacks  of  onions  worth 
$2500.  From  three-fourths  of  an  acre  he 
harvested  150  sacks  of  potatoes  for  the 
two  crops  of  the  past  year. 

Money  in  Chickens. — Santa  Ana 
Blade:  There  is  certainly  money  in  rais- 
ing chickens.  As  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  along  this  line  even  in  a  small  way, 
the  recent  experience  of  Mrs.  George  W. 
Ford  of  this  city  is  given:  Mrs.  Ford  not 
long  since  shipped  one  lot  of  fifteen  chick- 
ens to  a  Los  Angeles  buyer,  who  sent  her 
in  return  a  check  for  $11.07.  These  chick- 
ens were  less  than  six  months  old,  and 
since  that  time  the  buyer  has  ordered 
three  dozen  less  than  three  months  old 
chickens,  for  which  the  price  has  been 
fixed  at  50  cents  each. 

PLACER. 
Quantity  of  Oil  From  Olives.— One 
of  the  interior  papers  is  quoted  as  stating 
that  "it  takes  240  pounds  of  olives  to 
make  one  gallon  of  oil."  Dr.  J.  Manson 
of  Lincoln,  Placer  county,  alluding  to  the 
statement,  says:  "I  have  just  finished 
pressing,  and  am  surprised  to  note  the 
difference  in  yield.  I  find  that  the  Rubra 
olive,  grown  here  in  the  foothills  (eleva- 
tion 250  feet),  makes  a  full  gallon  of  high- 
grade  oil  to  each  40  pounds  of  olives,  and 
the  Mission,  the  same  as  in  the  Cooper 
orchard,  makes  a  full  gallon  to  60  pounds. 
These  trees  are  growing  on  Placer  county 
granite  land  that  was  originally  very 
heavily  timbered,  and  the  olives  were 
ripe  in  October.  I  do  not  irrigate  my 
olives  and  they  grow  large  and  fine." 

RIVERSIDE. 
Large  Grain  Plant.— Press  and  Hor- 
ticulturist: There  has  just  been  completed 
an  enterprise  in  land  breaking  that  would 
stagger  even  the  farmers  of  Kansas  or 
the  grain  kings  of  the  Dakotas.  Tom 
Kerr  last  week  plowed  and  planted  to 
grain  a  field  embracing  5500  acres  of  land. 
The  work  was  done  with  Mr.  Kerr's  big 
traction  engine,  pulling  a  group  of  fifty- 
five  plows,  thus  turning  the  soil  most  rap- 
idly and  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  timely  arrival  of  the  glorious 
rains,  which  are  falling  with  unstinted 
abundance,  makes  the  complete  success  of 
the  project  more  assured. 

SAN  BENITO. 
A  Five-Acre  Poultry  Farm.— Ad- 
vance:   R.  E.  Bryant  has  a  five-acre  poul- 
try  farm  near  Hollister.    One  acre  is 
planted  in  alfalfa,  which  is  cut  and  fed 
daily  to  the  poultry.    He  has  1100  hens, 
which  are  kept  in  six  different  pens.  The 
houses  are  large  and  roomy,  the  sides  hung 
on  hinges.    Each  morning  these  sides  are 
raised  full  height,  so  that  the  sun  and  wind 
can  thoroughly  ventilate,  fumigate  and 
dry  the  houses.    At  night  the  sides  are 
closed  down,  furnishing  warmth  to  the 
feathered  inhabitants.    By  this  method  of 
ventilation  the  floors  are  always  dry  and 
the  roosts  free  from  vermin.    City  water 
is  piped  to  each  pen,  Mr.  Bryant  having 
found  that  pure  water  is  one  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  success  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness.    The  hens  are  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  gravel  and  shells.  The  labor 
of  caring  for  the  poultry,  shipping  eggs, 
etc.,  takes  about  one-half  the  owner's 
time.    All  the  buildings  on  the  place  are 
whitewashed  thoroughly  several  times  a 
year.    Illustrating  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, we  have  before  us  the  returns  for  the 
month  of  December,  1901.    From  the  1st 
to  the  27th  the  cash  receipts  were  exactly 
$208.95,  after  paying  freight  and  commis- 
sion.   The  expenses  were:    Water,  $2.50, 


feed,  $50;  which  left  the  owner  $156.35  for 
his  labor  for  the  month.  The  average  ex- 
pense for  feed  the  year  around  is  slightly 
under  $50  per  month. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Big  Crop  of  Rabbits.— Union:  C. 
Jones  of  Green  valley  reports  the  loss  of 
some  300  apple  trees  and  is  waging  war 
against  them  with  strychnine.  Dr.  Stan- 
aland  of  Merle  complains  a  great  deal  of 
their  ravaging  his  vegetables,  and  numer- 
ous others  are  complaining  of  damages 
incurred  by  the  mule-eared  pests. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Dairymen  Making  Money.— Cayucos 
correspondence  San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune  : 
The  ocean  has  been  very  rough  for  a 
number  of  days — so  rough  that  the  steam- 
ers have  missed  several  landings.  On  this 
account  all  the  butter  except  that  going 
north  last  Wednesday  has  been  sent  to 
San  Luis  Obispo  for  shipment  by  rail. 
One  of  the  largest  loads  ever  taken  out  of 
Cayucos  was  hauled  by  E.  A.  Villa  last 
Monday,  consisting  of  forty-seven  boxes, 
or  a  net  weight  of  about  5640  pounds  of 
butter.  The  shipments  of  butter  continue 
at  about  100  boxes,  or  nearly  12,000 
pounds,  every  four  days.  At  present  the 
dairymen  are  the  happiest  people  in  this 
section,  and  they  smile  as  the  dollars  pile 
up  on  their  respective  bank  accounts. 
The  average  price  for  first  quality  dairy 
butter  last  shipping  day  was  25£@26  cents 
net,  with  some  sales  as  high  as  26£  cents. 
Four  buyers  are  in  the  local  market  and 
competition  is  sharper  than  it  has  been  in 
years.  The  dairymen  can  make  a  living 
profit  on  butter  at  15  cents  per  pound, 
from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  this  is  a 
rich  year  for  them. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
A  Lucky  Cattle  Deal.  —  Ventura 
Democrat:  Harry  Sexton  and  Charlie 
Conaway  closed  a  deal  only  a  day  or  two 
before  the  beginning  of  the  recent  rain- 
fall for  the  purchase  of  700  head  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Cyril 
Doulton  of  Miramar.  The  boys  bought 
the  lot  at  a  good  bargain,  took  their 
chances  on  the  rain  proposition  and  won 
out. 

SUTTER. 
Will  Fire  Cannons  to  Prevent 
Frosts.— Sutter  County  Farmer:  G.  W. 
Harney,  manager  of  the  Abbott  orchard, 
is  arranging  to  try  a  novel  scheme  to  pre- 
vent frost  injury  to  the  fruit  buds.  It  is 
by  firing  cannons  when  the  mercury  falls 
near  the  freezing  point.  This  system  is 
used  in  the  vineyards  of  France  with  suc- 
cess and  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
frosts  form  only  in  calm  mornings,  and 
that  by  firing  heavy  blank  shots  from  a 
gun  the  air  is  agitated  and  the  formation 
of  frosts  prevented.  Mr.  Harney  has  for- 
warded a  letter  to  Senator  Perkins  at 
Washington  asking  him  to  obtain  a  per- 
mit from  the  War  Department  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  three  obsolete  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  be  obtained  at  some  army 
post  in  this  State.  The  experiment  will 
be  watched  with  interest. 

TEHAMA. 

Too  Much  Rain.— Red  Bluff  People's 
Cause:  The  late  rains  have  done  no  good, 
but  considerable  damage  has  resulted 
from  them.  The  ground  was  already  well 
soaked  and  could  absorb  very  little  more 
moisture.  The  late  rains,  therefore, 
served  to  fill  the  cellars  and  raise  the 
streams.  While  it  was  of  no  benefit  to 
the  farmers  and  horticulturists,  it  served 
to  raise  the  record  of  rainfall  for  the  sea- 
son, which  on  an  average  is  28  inches.  Of 
this  amount  we  now  have  about  23  inches. 

Bad  for  Lambs. — The  sheepmen  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  late  storm. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  days  prob- 
ably all  the  lambs  have  been  lost.  A  great 
many  are  now  just  in  the  midst  of  the 
lambing  season,  and  if  the  weather  could 
be  a  little  better  than  it  is  they  probably 
would  appreciate  it. 

TULARE. 
The  Champion  Egg.— A  Brahma  hen 
belonging  to  J.  F.  Moody  produced  an  egg 


that  would  take  the  premium  if  there 
were  premiums  offered.  This  egg  meas- 
ured 7  inches  in  circumference  one  way 
and  8J  inches  the  other.  Mr.  Moody  de- 
nies having  fed  the  hen  on  red  albumen  or 
red  pepper  either,  and  affirms  that  the 
hen  laid  the  egg  of  her  own  free  will  and 
just  to  see  what  she  could  do. 

Value  of  Straw.— Albert  Nelson  is 
resting  easy  about  feed  for  his  stock,  hav- 
ing not  yet  forgotten  the  lesson  learned  in 
1898,  and  so  he  is  now  feeding  straw  put 
up  in  1899,  and  very  little  of  it  has  been 
spoiled  by  the  weather.  Last  year  he 
put  some  of  the  poorer  straw  on  the  roads 
and  sold  a  few  loads,  but  saved  all  the 
rest  and  thinks  that  he  has  enough  to 
carry  him  through.  As  to  the  value  of 
straw,  Mr.  Nelson  thinks  that,  load  for 
load,  it  is  more  valuable  for  general  feed- 
ing than  alfalfa  hay,  if  the  stock  can  get  a 
little  saltgrass  or  other  green  feed  to  go 
with  it,  so  that  not  all  they  have  will  be 
dry,  and  he  has  kept  stock  on  straw 
alone.  The  fact  is  it  is  about  as  sensible 
to  burn  hay  as  it  is  to  burn  straw  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way  and  save  putting  it  up. 
When  all  farmers  get  to  saving  their  straw 
and  wild  hay,  as  a  few  now  save  it,  dry 
years  will  not  be  so  hard  to  bear,  though 
they  will  not  be  agreeable  even  then. 

YOLO. 

Water  Higher  than  for  Many 
Years. — A  Sacramento  dispatch  under 
date  of  28th  ult.  says:  The  water  at 
Knight's  Landing  is  higher  than  it  has 
been  for  thirty-five  years,  and  a  consider- 
able section  of  land  is  under  water.  The 
famous  stock  farm  of  the  late  Senator 
Fair  in  Yolo  county  is  inundated.  The 
railroad  track  has  been  washed  out  at 
Curtis  Station,  between  Woodland  and 
Knight's  Landing,  and  half  a  mile  of  the 
track  was  washed  out  a  short  distance 
east  of  Marcuse,  in  Sutter  county. 

SUTTER. 

A  Prolific  Section.— Yuba  City  In- 
dependent: The  power  of  producing  in 
abundance,  of  which  Sutter  county  is 
famous,  does  not  alone  lie  in  her  soil  but 
is  a  distinguished  trait  of  her  animals. 
To  prove  this,  we  have  information  from 
Messrs.  Foderhase  &  Wadsworth,  of  Sut- 
ter City,  that  they  own  a  ewe  which  re- 
cently gave  birth  to  five  lambs,  all  strong, 
playful  youngsters.  Also,  from  Austin 
Cramer,  near  Knights  Landing,  who  owns 
five  sows  that  are  the  mothers,  respect- 
ively, of  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen 
and  sixteen  pigs.  Another  report  from 
Chas.  Green,  of  southwest  Sutter,  states 
that  three  of  his  ewes  recently  had  ten 
lambs,  one  giving  birth  to  four  and  the 
other  two  having  three  each.  James 
O'Connor,  on  the  Lee  ranch,  near  Tudor, 
claims  the  honor  of  owning  a  ewe  with 
four  lambs. 


No;  Yon  Cannot  Sell  "any  old  thing"  merely 
by  advertising.  Many  liniments  are  advertised. 
Only  one,  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller,  has  stood  the 
test  of  sixty  years.  To-day  it  is  more  popular 
than  ever.  25  and  50c. 


SSK       R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


TRY  THEM  FOIt 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat.  ( 

Fac-Simile  JSA  J /?  jlC  on  everv 
Signature  of   <s^*»  <?3  '*-£?u*^SS/*'  box. 


OLEO  or  BUTTER? 

Ranch  or  Farm  stock,  stay  In  PAGE  enclosures. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


$300,000,000.00  A  TEAK 

and  you  may  have  part  of  it  if  you  work 
for  us.  Uncle  Sam's  poultry  product  pay* 
that  sum.  Send  10c  for  samples  and  partic- 
ulars. We  furnish  capital  to  start  you  in 
business.  Draper  Publishing  Co..CbIcago,lll. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26(iov.  Experiment  Stutions 
In  U.  &..  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1001.  33-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
164  pages,  8x11  In.,  mailed  for  10c. 
Ask  nearest  offlcef  or  book  No.  1. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  Bowen, 

815-817  Sannome  St.,  Son  Francisco,  <'«!.<  201  204  Front  St., 
Portland,  Oresou,  212  Occidental  A»e.,  Seattle,  «a.h. 


A  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ra- 
pidity and  Economy, The  DUPLEX,  it 
makes  over  1<H>  Styles,  CO  to  70  rod  a  day.  of 
Horse-hiRh,  Bull-»troiig,  and  t'hlrken-tlitnt 
Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Reliability  and  Efficiency 
AT  COST  OF  WIRE.  Jlnehlne  on  Trial.  Full 
information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip- 
tion at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
K1TSELJIAM  BROTHERS,  Box  D7,  «uncle,  Ind. 


against  any 

possibility  of 
failure  in  your 
next  seasons 
known  worth 


FORTIFY  YOURSELF 

H    poultry  operations  by  buying  an  incubator  of  tested  merit  and  kswwu  , 

Snnot  fail   THE  PETALIMA  INCUBATOR 

machine  of  that  kind.  It  is  the  machine  that  produces  only  high  percentages  of 
X  Made  of  best  California  Kedwood,  carefully  packed  and  lined,  perfectly 
li  d  and  regulated,  it  gives  satisfactory  results  every  time.  Made  in  sizes  from 
irgsup.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  U.  S.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  FREE 
catalogue  and  prices.  PET  ALUM  A  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Address  nearest  office.  Box  217  Petalums,  Col.,  or  Box  81* .  Indlonapolla,  Ind. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Grandfather's  Cider. 

You  can  talk  about  the  fluffy,  puffy  bread 
as  white  as  snow, 
The  apple  tarts  and  golden  marmalade, 
The  pumpkin  pies  of  monstrous  size  all 
shinin'  in  a  row, 
An'  various  other  things  that  "mother 
made;" 

But,  as  in  vivid  retrospection  I  live  once 
again  the  past, 
There  is  one  thing  from  me  naught  can 
take — 

It's  the  pleasant  recollection  (in  its  spell 
it  binds  me  fast) 
Of  the  apple  cider  grandad  used  to  make. 

I  remember — I  remember  long  ago,  when 
life  was  sweet, 
An'  we'd  gather  round  the  fireplace  at 
night, 

As  we'd  pile  the  logs  on  higher,  keepin' 
up  a  roarin'  fire, 
An'  we  all  would  scrooch  up  close — my, 
'twas  a  sight  1 
Then  we'd  roast  a  cup  of  chestnuts,  while 
the  old  folks  told  us  tales 
An'  we'd  round  off  with  a  monstrous 
chunk  o'  cake, 
Then  we'd  all  look  sort  of  solemn  like  we 
orten't,  but  we  did, 
Drink  the  apple  cider  grandad  used  to 
make. 

— Phil  H.  Armstrong. 


When  Mehitable  Loved. 

Her  parents  handicapped  her  at  the 
very  baptismal  font,  for  the  name 
bestowed  upon  her,  Mehitable  Hop- 
kins, was  enough  to  mak  a  spinster  of 
the  loveliest  girl  ever  born.  When  she 
left  school  they  bore  her  off  to  Europe, 
where,  while  her  five  years  of  travel 
gave  her  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
men  in  the  composite,  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual was  entirely  unknown  to  her. 
Then  followed  her  father's  death  and 
her  m'other's  long  years  of  illness,  when 
all  the  daughter's  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies were  concentrated  on  the  sick 
room.  Finally,  to  complete  the  bands 
which  all  her  life  had  been  forged  to 
keep  her  in  single  blessedness,  she 
found  herself  at  thirty-five  with  a  very 
comfortable  fortune  and  not  a  sign  of 
a  near  relative  with  whom  to  share  it. 
So  that  she  hadn't  even  that  question- 
able excuse  of  becoming  married  for 
the  sake  of  a  home. 

If  Mehitable  had  been  a  poor  girl  she 
might  have  proved  a  genius,  for  she 
could  paint  so  cleverly  as  to  make  her 
rivals  decidedly  uneasy.  But  now  that 
she  found  herself  a  lonely  woman,  with 
cruelly  plain  silver  lines  over  her 
temples,  and  no  longer  any  traces  of 
the  old-time  dimples  where  the  sharp 
knuckles  now  showed,  her  only  re- 
source was  her  palette.  One  thing 
she  stoutly  refused  to  do,  however,  and 
that  was  to  make  a  workshop  of  the 
old  family  home.  She  at  last  hit  upon 
the  tiny  brown  cottage  in  the  next 
square,  where  all  the  surrounding, 
towering  residences  looked  in  heartless 
disdain  on  the  tumble-down  frame 
house  which  the  owner,  a  weak-voiced 
little  old  man,  had  cluDg  to  desperately 
in  spite  of  all  his  fashionable  neighbors' 
scorn  and  the  tempting  offers  of  fran- 
tic real  estate  dealers.  The  old  man 
had  been  found  dead  one  morning  that 
summer  with  the  rising  sun's  rays  try- 
ing to  warm  his  thin,  white  cheeks. 

Then  all  the  residents  sighed  in  a  re- 
lieved way,  and  the  shrewd  real  estate 
men  began  to  hunt  up  the  heirs  with 
new  proposals  for  the  valuable  bit  of 
ground,  when  lo  !  and  behold  !  It  was 
discovered  that  the  poor  dead  owner's 
will  was  being  contested  by  a  prodigal 
son,  and  therefore  the  house  would 
have  to  remain  where  it  was  until  the 
question  was  settled.  Again  the  fash- 
ionable square  squirmed  and  flut- 
tered, for  it  was  evident  that  no  one 
with  any  self-respect  would  want  to 
occupy  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this 
trouble,  while  there  was  the  terrible 
possibility  that  some  sacrilegious  laun- 
dress might  rent  the  little  brown  house 
and  mar  the  whole  landscape  with  her 
outrageous  signs  and  long  lines  of 
flaunting  shameless  sheets  and  petti- 
coats. 

At  this  point  of  suspended  hostilities 


Miss  Hopkins  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  transforming  the  disputed  prop- 
erty into  a  temporary  studio,  to  be 
used  until  the  long  legal  quibble  should 
end.  Whereat  the  entire  neighborhood 
was  enthusiastically  grateful. 

At  last  it  was  finished,  and  its  tem- 
porary owner  held  a  reception  to  the 
residents  of  the  whole  square.  They 
came,  one  and  all,  and  went  away 
fairly  delighted  at  the  result.  The  low 
walls  had  been  done  in  an  unbroken 
gray  green,  and  the  floors  laid  soft  and 
smooth  with  something  a  shade  darker. 
The  poor,  battered  woodwork  now 
shone  a  dark  rich  red,  while  the  tiny 
window  panes,  formerly  so  pitifully 
cheap  looking,  were  now  voted  quaint 
to  a  degree.  The  chintz-covered 
couches  were  tantalizingly  inviting, 
and  the  simple  draperies  added  won- 
derfully to  the  artistic  whole.  And 
throughout  it  all  there  had  not  been 
done  one  thing  to  mar  any  of  the  house's 
original  charm  beyond  the  necessary 
nails  and  braces  to  steady  the  poor 
little  wreck. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Miss 
Hetty  had  time  to  be  really  happy,  and 
the  big  family  house  up  on  the  corner 
rarely  knew  her  except  when  she 
crept  back  there  at  dusk  to  her  soli- 
tary state  dinner,  and  the  undisturbed 
night's  rest  in  the  big,  quiet  chamber 
on  the  second  floor.  Canvases  seemed 
fairly  to  fly  from  beneath  her  tireless 
fingers,  and  pretty  soon  everybody 
came  to  recognize  her  works  because  of 
the  inevitable  old  man,  with  a  thin, 
pale  face,  who  always  stood  out  against 
the  background  of  the  old,  slanting 
brown  house.  When  she  one  day 
showed  the  last  things  she  had  done 
the  whole  square  tip-toed,  wet-eyed, 
out  into  the  street  again,  with  many  a 
penitent  promise  never  again  to  speak 
ill  of  the  battered  little  bouse  and  its 
erstwhile  owner.  For  Miss  Hetty's 
masterpiece  pictured  the  dead,  quiet 
face,  there  in  the  early  sun,  with  the 
shadows  of  the  morning  glory  vines 
across  his  high,  lined  forehead,  and 
with  one  huge,  rosy  blossom  trailing  in 
at  the  open  casement  as  though  trying 
to  lend  some  of  its  beautiful  warmth  to 
the  wasted,  patient  cheek  beyond. 

"Now  that  I  have  so  many,  I  think 
I  shall  try  to  sell  them,  for  the  orphan 
asylum  on  the  next  street  is  in  sad 
need  of  money,  I  hear.  But  I  think  I'll 
not  paint  him  any  more,"  she  added, 
softly,  "for  he's  dead  now,  you  know." 
And  poor,  fond,  foolish  little  Miss 
Hetty  sobbed  quietly  as  she  laid  her 
trembling  hand  tenderly  on  the  beloved 
canvas. 

It  was  that  same  evening  that  Mrs. 
Wilmarth  brought  her  brother,  Major 
Doane,  to  see  the  little  collection. 

Mrs.  Wilmarth  lived  just  across  the 
street  from  the  big  Hopkins  house,  and 
Miss  Hetty  had  always  found  a  good  deal 
of  comfort  in  the  bright,  busy  j'oung 
matron.  She  had  heard  of  the  Major's 
intended  visit  with  no  little  interest, 
for  she  remembed  him  as  a  tall,  hand- 
some boy  with  a  hint  of  a  small  brown 
mustache  and  a  pair  of  bonny  brown 
eyes.  He  had  kissed  her,  then  a  white- 
frocked  little  maid  of  ten,  as  he  went 
off  to  don  his  first  gray  coat  at  West 
Point.  Some  way  the  tiny,  wide  eyed 
girl  never  quite  forgot  the  beautiful, 
manly  boy,  although  she  had  never 
seen  him  since,  as  their  schools  and 
travels  bad  contrived  to  keep  them 
apart.  But  she  remembered  very  well 
that  when  she  was  a  sweet  girl  grad- 
uate she  was  confiding  in  maiden  shy- 
ness to  her  dearest  friend  her  ideal 
husband,  when  that  friend  laughed 
gayly  and  cried  : 

"Why,  how  funny  1  You've  been  de- 
scribing young  Captain  Doane,  who 
was  here  visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  Wil- 
marth, only  last  week." 

Poor  Hetty  blushed  as  red  as  though 
she  had  been  really  guilty,  and  now 
that  the  famous  dignified  Major  Doane 
had  actually  come  to  see  her,  tiny  Miss 
Hetty  grew  pink  to  the  tips  of  her 
little  ears,  until  Mrs.  Wilmarth  found 
herself  wondering  if  it  could  be  possible 
that  Miss  Hopkins  were  really  pretty 
after  all.  While  the  clear-eyed  matron 
watched  the  delighted  hostess  and  her 
big,  handsome  brother,  and  they  quite  I 
forgot  her  over  their  tea  cups  and  the 
famous  pictures,  a  sudden  new  light 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  the  match-  I 


making  spirit  inherent  in  every  hap- 
pily married  woman  quietly  began  its 
dexterous  work. 

Things  went  on  famously.  It  was  the 
Major  who  advised  that  the  collection 
of  paintings  be  kept  for  a  time  and  ex- 
hibited one  day  in  the  week  for  the 
benefit  of  the  orphans.  When  Miss 
Hetty  shrinkingly  demurred  he  pointed 
out  that  the  children  would  be  the 
gainers  in  the  end,  so  she  relented. 
That  winter  found  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood in  the  throes  of  an  extravagant  so- 
cial whirl,  for  there  was  an  unusual 
number  of  pink-and-white  debutantes, 
with  the  still  more  unusual  ac- 
companiment of  handsome  eligible 
men.  Before  she  knew  it  Miss  Hop- 
kins found  herself  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  mad  jollity,  even  laying  aside  her 
all-black  gowns  for  those  with  hints  of 
violet  about  the  throat  and  wrists.  No 
tea  was  quite  perfect  without  the  dear 
little  artist's  presence ;  no  girl  felt 
quite  satisfied  if  she  had  not  had  a 
chat  with  Miss  Hopkins  between  the 
dances,  and  even  the  broad-shouldered, 
fresh-voiced  boys  liked  to  creep  into 
the  softly-shaded  little  studio  to  ac- 
company its  owner  home  at  dusk.  Her 
Monday  afternoons  grew  famous,  and 
the  orphans  on  the  corner  had  enough 
new  shoes  and  quilts  and  real  puddings 
for  Sunday  dinners  to  make  them  ever- 
lastingly grateful  to  the  happy  hearts 
in  the  tiny  brown  house  on  the  next 
street. 

Miss  Hopkins  always  had  the  pret- 
tiest girls  in  town  to  pour  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  generally  some  one  with 
a  really  good  voice  or  an  unusually 
skillful  touch  on  the  violin  could  be 
found  to  make  music.  Then,  too,  the 
pictures  themselves  could  bear  re- 
peated visits,  for  the  poor,  sweet  old 
man  grew  very  dear  to  them  all  now 
that  he  was  not  there  to  trouble  them. 
Furthermore,  it  was  almost  as  good  as 
going  to  confession  to  creep  up  stilly 
and  gently  before  the  last  of  them  all, 
where  Miss  Hopkins  always  kept  a 
bunch  of  fresh  violets  standing  beneath 
the  sweet  little  canvas  with  its  live 
morning  glories  and  its  sleeping  man. 

And  the  best  thing  of  it  all  to  little 
Miss  Hetty  was  the  Major,  a  tall, 
courtly  major,  who  was  so  attentive 
to  her  and  seemed  to  enjoy  being  with 
her  more  than  any  man  in  all  her  life 
had  done.  When  a  woman  waits  till 
thirty-six  before  she  loves,  the  result 
is  going  to  be  terrible  in  its  intensity. 
Mrs.  Wilmarth  saw  it  and  trembled,  ex- 
cepting for  the  fact  that  her  brother 
seemed  to  see  no  one  else  but  Miss 
Hetty,  except,  of  course,  the  girls — all 
that  season's  buds,  who  flocked 
about  the  Major  because  he  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  men.  Miss  Hetty 
knew  it  and  held  her  breath.  The  boys 
and  girls  saw  it  and  smiled  gleefully. 
In  fact,  everybody  seemed  to  recog- 
nize it  except  the  man  himself,  who 
went  blindly  on,  heaping  poor,  flutter- 
ing Miss  Hetty  with  compliments,  and 
making  open  love  to  all  the  younger 
girls  who  gave  him  his  tea  and  sat  in 
open-eyed  admiration  as  he  related  his 
thrilling  stories  of  army  life  on  the 
Western  plains. 

But  at  last  even  the  Major  knew 
it,  and  his  heart  fell  like  lead.  It  was 
one  blustering  evening  late  in  the  win- 
ter, and  that  mighty  military  man  was 
tramping  valiantly  along  the  street  on 
his  way  to  Mrs.  Wilmarth's.  But  as 
he  passed  the  little  brown  cottage  he 
noticed  the  light  within,  and  turning 
up  the  uneven  board  walk,  he  rang 
the  old-fashioned  bell  bravely,  for  the 
puzzled  Major  had  all  at  once  made  a 
mighty  resolve,  and  when  he  once  de- 
cided to  do  a  thing  he  never  retreated, 
whether  it  was  to  take  an  enemy's 
camp  or  to  brave  a  woman. 

Strange  to  say,  he  found  Miss  Hetty 
alone  there  in  the  warm,  rosy  little 
room,  with  its  queer  old  china,  glisten- 
ing silver,  odd  pictures  and  rich  rus- 
set-bound books.  The  tiny  little  hos- 
tess saw  the  determination  in  her  call- 
er's face,  and  sank  into  her  deep  chair, 
knitting  her  beautifully  kept  fingers 
together  in  desperate  hope  and  fear. 

The  Major  refused  the  proffered  tea 
almost  gruffly,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  tried  another  chair,  and 
finally  strode  across  to  the  tiny  bow 
window,  and,  with  his  back  bravely 
turned  toward  her,  he  began  : 


"My  dear  friend,  I— er— I  want  to 
ask  you  something  to-night— I  feel  that 
we  have  known  each  other  well  enough 
for  me  not  to  be  afraid  now.  My  dear 
Miss— Miss  Hetty,"  and  he  wheeled 
about,  facing  her  so  abruptly  that  she 
almost  gasped,  "  tell  me  honestly,  as 
though  you  were  speaking  for  your- 
self— tell  me,  am  I  too  old  to  marry  ?  " 

She  had  been  hoping  for  it  for  months, 
but  when  it  came  she  felt  the  little 
brown  house  rock  cruelly.  The  open 
fire  against  which  her  great,  handsome 
Major  was  outlined  like  a  magnificent 
rock  of  refuge,  swam  before  her,  and 
her  own  voice  seemed  miles  away  when 
she  finally  found  courage  to  answer  : 

"We  love  with  our  hearts,  Major, 
and  our  hearts  never  grow  old." 

She  saw  the  fine,  strong  face  beam 
and  he  came  to  her,  very  close,  it 
seemed  to  her,  although  she  could  not 
have  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
him,  and  the  soft  lamplight  fell  on  his 
beautiful  silver  hair  like  a  holy  bene- 
diction. Immediately  her  thoughts 
went  back  to  that  far-off  day  of  long 
ago,  when  this  same  hair  was  heavy 
and  brown  and  he  had  kissed  her. 

Then  his  voice  recalled  her  to  the 
present  and  she  heard  him  say  : 

"  You  can  never  know  how  glad  you 
have  made  me  by  saying  that,  for 
there  is  no  woman  in  the  world  whose 
opinion  I  value  more.  Still  in  all  my 
doubt  this  winter  I  have  often  feared 
that  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  take 
unto  me  a  wife.  I  have  maybe  only  a 
few  years  yet  to  live,"  he  added,  look- 
ing at  her  appealingly.  And  again  she 
answered,  softly : 

"  We  may  hope  that  your  years  may 
be  many.  Besides,  even  the  few  years 
will  be  very  dear  to — to  your  wife." 

He  was  standing  back  of  her  chair 
now,  with  one  hand  so  near  that  she 
felt  its  touch  on  her  hair. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  pleaded  almost 
in  a  whisper,  "  that  she  loves  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  love  her  ?  "  came  the  reply, 
with  a  touch  of  coquetry  never  absent 
from  the  feminine  heart. 

"  Better  than  all  else  in  the  world," 
came  the  brave  rejoinder;  "better, 
I  sometimes  think,  than  the  world  to 
come." 

"Then,"  and  she  closed  her  eyes  to 
hide  the  happiness  in  them,  "then  I 
may  confess  that  she  loves  you,  better, 
far  better  than  she  ever  before 
thought  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
love." 

The  Major  sprang  from  his  place  be- 
hind her  and,  seizing  her  bands,  cried 
joyfully : 

"Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Hetty,  how  do 
you  know  ?  Has  she  told  you  ?  When  ? 
Tell  me  just  what  she  said,  so  that  I 
may  be  the  happiest,  proudest  man  on 
earth." 

All  the  light  burned  out  of  Miss 
Hetty's  face,  leaving  only  the  ashes  of 
hopeless  despair.    Then  she  asked  : 

"She?  Who?" 

"Why,  Kittie  Harper,  of  course. 
You  surely  know  that  I'meant  her?" 

Kittie  Harper,  the  gayest  little 
black-eyed  debutante  that  had  danced 
that  season  and  the  foremost  of  the 
flattering  coquettes  that  had  practiced 
their  budding  blandishments  on  the 
gallant  old  Major. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  knew,  but  you  see 
I  wanted  to  make  you  confess,"  she 
replied,  at  last,  with  a  laugh  that 
would  have  awakened  any  more  sane 
man.  Then  she  went  frantically  on  in 
reply  to  the  unsuspicious  man's  eager 
questions. 

"No,  she  never  really  told  me — but 
— but  I  know  when  a  woman  loves." 

All  this  time  the  elated  Major  was 
putting  on  his  coat  and  gloves,  and  at 
last  he  asked,  with  a  return  of  his  old- 
time  courtliness : 

"I  want  to  thank  you,  Miss  Hetty, 
for  you  have  done  me  the  the  greatest 
favor  woman  ever  did  man.  It  is  old- 
fashioned  now,  I  know,  but  both  of  us 
are  old  enough  to  remember,  are  we 
not,  when  a  gentleman  showed  his  re- 
spect and  homage  to  a  lady  by  kissing 
her  hand  ?  " 

Without  a  word  she  extended  her 
poor,  trembling  little  hand  and  he  laid 
his  lips  reverently  to  her  cold  fingers. 
But  she  could  keep  in  no  longer,  and 
the  startled  Major  heard  first  a  stifled 
sigh,  then  a  moan  and  at  last  a  great, 
cruel  sob  rose  to  her  pale,  quivering 
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lips  and  Miss  Hetty  had  betrayed  her- 
self. 

Major  Doane  staggered  back  and  his 
face  grew  terribly  white. 

"I  beg  your  forgiveness  a  thousand 
times,  madam,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
strange  low  voice;  "I  never  dreamed 
until  this  instant — " 

But  Miss  Hetty  sat  bolt  upright 
in  her  high-backed  chair,  clutching  the 
carved  lion  heads  on  its  arms,  and 
raised  to  him  her  poor,  hurt  eyes, 
wild  with  desperate  appeal. 

"  Will  you  please  go,  Major  Doane? 
And  as  for  dreaming — you  are  mis- 
taken ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  dream." 
Then  she  arose  from  her  deep  chair, 
still  holding  the  lion's  heads  till  her 
nails  bit  into  the  hard  polish,  and  said  : 

"And  please  tell — Kittie  that  Miss 
Hetty  sends  her — her  blessing." 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  as 
gently  as  though  there  was  some  one 
dead  in  the  little  brown  cottage. 

The  fire  on  the  shallow  grate  had 
died  to  a  low,  even  glow  when  Miss 
Hetty  finally  stirred  from  the  high- 
backed  chair  and  took  from  its  place 
the  dear  little  painting  of  the  dead 
owner  of  the  house  which  now  shel- 
tered her.  Propping  it  up  on  the  low 
table  in  front  of  her,  she  set  the  vio- 
lets beneath,  and  then  knelt  down  be- 
fore it,  bending  her  tired  little  head  to 
her  quivering  hands.  The  last  ember 
on  the  fire  turned  black,  the  light  in 
the  rosy-shaded  lamp  burned  lower 
and  lower,  and  finally  flickered  out. 
The  servants  up  at  the  big  house  felt 
no  apprehension  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  their  mistress,  as  she  had  told 
them  she  would  spend  the  night  with 
a  friend  further  down  the  block.  The 
hours  crept  on,  the  storm  racked  the 
little  brown  cottage,  and  dawn  re- 
vealed the  crooked  old  steps  drifted 
high  with  snow. 

They  found  her  that  morning,  with 
the  dim  light  falling  icily  on  her  tiny 
gray  face.  Just  above  was  the  canvas 
with  the  other  dead  eyes  and  lips,  but 
there  was  no  gleam  like  the  morning 
glories  in  the  sweet,  pathetic,  fragrant 
loneliness  of  the  violet  on  which  the 
silent  woman's  weary  cheek  rested. — 
Chicago  News. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Eggnoq. — Separate  the  yolk  of  one 
egg  from  the  white  and  beat  very  light. 
Add  to  the  yolk  a  glass  of  cold  milk,  a 
tablespoon  of  sugar,  a  little  grated  nut- 
meg, and  vanilla  to  taste.  Add  the 
beaten  white  of  the  egg  and  stir  as 
little  as  possible. 

Escalloped  Chicken. -Melt  together 
one  tablespoon  butter  and  one  table- 
spoon flour  and  add  to  one  pint  of  milk  ; 
boil  till  thickened,  season.  Have  one 
pint  of  chopped  chicken  in  a  well-but- 
tered earthen  dish  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  it.  If  desired,  one  tablespoon  of 
chopped  parsley  may  be  added.  Bake 
until  brown  in  a  very  hot  oven. 

Curried  Rice  Croquettes.  —  Put 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  milk  in  a 
saucepan  with  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  stir  into 
it  one  large  cup  and  a  half  of  rice  that 
has  been  boiled  in  salted  water  twenty 
minutes.  Add  a  slightly  heapiDg  tea- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder,  a  few  drops 
of  onion  juice,  and  salt  to  taste.  When 
it  comes  to  a  boil  add  a  beaten  egg  to 
it,  stir  a  minute  and  remove  from  the 
fire.  Turn  it  out,  let  it  cool,  and  then 
form  into  cylinders  and  fry  as  usual. 

Beef  Omelet. — Chop  one  pound  of 
raw  beef  very  fine  ;  roll  three  crackers 
to  a  dust  and  mix  with  them  one-half  a 
teaspoonful  -of  baking  powder.  Add 
two  well-beaten  eggs  and  mix  all  to- 
gether thoroughly  with  a  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper  and  powdered  herbs.  Put 
a  lump  of  butter  in  a  baking  dish,  let  it 
melt  and  then  put  in  the  mixture  ;  let 
it  bake  one-half  an  hour.  Turn  out  on 
a  very  hot  platter,  fold  over  as  you 
would  an  omelet,  and  pour  any  kind  of 
a  meat  sauce  around  it. 

Graham  Pudding. — Two  cups  of  gra- 
ham flour,  one  cup  of  milk,  one  cup  of 
Porto  Rico  molasses,  one  cup  of  raisins 
stoned  and  slightly  chopped,  one  egg, 
one  even  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  tea- 


spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  cloves,  a  little  nutmeg  if 
liked,  and  a  small  pinch  of  salt.  Flour 
the  raisins  with  a  little  white  flour,  mix 
all  the  ingredients  thoroughly  together, 
butter  a  mould  and  steam  three  hours. 
Serve  with  a  sauce.  If  there  should  be 
any  of  the  pudding  left  over,  it  can  be 
used  by  cutting  in  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  each  piece  dipped  in  milk,  in 
which  an  egg  has  been  stirred,  fried 
brown  in  a  little  butter,  and  served  hot 
with  a  sauce. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Bran  tea,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
a  pint  of  bran  to  three  quarts  of  water, 
is  used  by  many  vegetarians  as  a  foun- 
dation for  soup.  Butter  should  be  used 
generously  with  it. 

Butter  scotch  is  made  by  boiling  to- 
gether two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  of  butter  and  one-half  cupful  of 
water.  Test  in  cold  water  and  when  it 
hardens  the  candy  is  ready  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire. 

Quick  cooking  and  a  very  little  water 
are  the  secrets  of  good  cranberry  sauce. 
A  small  cupful  of  water  to  a  quart  of 
the  berries  is  sufficient,  and  ten  minutes 
should  cook  the  fruit  enough.  Beyond 
that  its  bitter  flavor  is  developed.  Add 
the  sugar  just  as  the  sauce  is  taken 
from  the  stove. 

To  Steam  Apples. — Pare  and  core 
some  good  cooking  apples,  place  them 
in  an  earthen  or  granite  ware  dish  that 
fits  in  a  steamer.  Have  water  boiling 
in  the  steamer,  set  the  dish  over  it, 
stretch  a  towel  over  the  top,  put  on 
the  cover  and  fold  the  ends  of  the  towel 
over  it.  Steam  the  apples  until  ten- 
der— about  twenty  minutes.  Take  the 
apples  out,  measure  the  juice  in  the 
pan,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar,  flavor  with  a  little  lemon  juice, 
cook  until  thick,  put  the  apples  in  a 
glass  dish  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them.  It  will  be  a  jelly  when  cold. 
Serve  with  cream. 

See  that  your  plants  get  fresh  air 
whenever  it  can  be  given  them  safely. 
This  means  that  cold  air  should  be  so 
admitted  that  it  is  mixed  with  the  air 
of  the  room  before  it  reaches  the  plants 
themselves.  Give  your  plants  the  bene- 
fit of  light  and  sunshine  if  you  wish  them 
to  do  well.  Water  only  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  looks  dry.  This  rule 
cannot  be  deviated  from  with  safety  by 
the  amateur.  The  experienced  gar- 
dener will  frequently  discover  condi- 
tions which  make  it  safe  for  him  to  vary 
or  modify  it,  but  these  the  amateur  will 
not  discover,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
lay  down  any  instructions  by  which 
they  may  be  discovered.  Over  water- 
ing does  untold  harm,  as  it  causes  sour- 
ing of  the  soil,  and  brings  on  decay  of 
the  roots.  Apply  fertilizers  only  when 
a  plant  is  growing,  for  then,  and  then 
only,  can  it  make  use  of  them.  Begin 
with  a  small  quantity  of  whatever  fertil- 
izer you  use  and  increase  the  amount  as 
the  plant  increases  in  growth,  being 
careful  not  to  overdo  the  matter. 


Nobody  else  but 
me  puts  his  name 
on  lamp  chimneys 
—  there's  mighty 
good  reason  for 
that. 


Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 0  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  81600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

8.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.  Price  low  for  quick  sale. 
Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


Educational. 

O^^1  ^50000000000000000000* 
0      Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates, 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL."  || 

305  LARKIN  ST.,         R.  L.  DURHAM,  ]>' 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President.  ijj 

Write  for  new  Illustrated  60-page  l|| 
Catalogue,  Free 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  B.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience- 
Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BDS1NESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 
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Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  «*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL -MILLER  COLLEQB, 
865  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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The 
WorldsTime 
Standard 

— is  Elgin  time,  and  has  been 
since  the  Elgin  factory  per- 
fected the  American  watch. 
Every  portion  of  an 

ELGIN 

WATCH 

— and  every  machine  used  to 
make  it— is  made  in  the  Elgin 
factory.  The  Watch  Word  every- 
where is  Elgin.  Every  Elgin 
Watch  has  the  word  "Elgin"  en- 
graved on  the  works.  Booklet  free. 

ELGIN    NATIONAL.  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  III. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tsar.   :   A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  135;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


RETFO  LENSES. 

ASK  TO  SEE  THEM  when  you  call  to  have  your 
eyes  examined.     Praised  by  all  who  use 
them.    Made  exclusively  by  us. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991   market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  456  Thirteenth  Street 

SACRAMENTO  526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  East  Main  Street 


PROFITABLE  WORK 

offered  agents  in  every  county  in  California.  Some- 
thing tbat  every  poultry  raiser  will  buy.  Abso- 
lutely legitimate  business.  *ble  solicitors  can 
earn  5100  per  month  on  our  propositions.  Write  at 
once  for  free  particulars  to  JNO.  H.  LONG  &  CO  , 
Woodland,  California. 


BOLTON 

Combination 
Electric  Alarm 
Thermometer. 


♦ 

Set  in  orchard  or  vineyard  and  i 
connected   by  wire  with  sleeping 
apartment.    Will  ring  a  bell  when 
the  danger  point  for  frost  forma- 
tion is  reached. 

ADDRESS, 

ELECTRIC  ALARM 

THERMOMETER  CO., 

1056  I  Street,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

6-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER   dfc  CO.. 
16  and  18  Dromm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

STEEL 
WHEELS 

 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.      Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

8MB  Francisco,  Cal  ,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 
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July. 

36#@35?6 
38  (gt36* 

37*@35« 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  5,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   75X@76X  75*@77 

Thursday   77*@76*  77*@76* 

Friday   76)4(6,77  76*@77* 

Saturday   77   @76X  77X@76* 

Monday   76*@76  77  @76?b 

Tuesday   75X@76H   ®  

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May. 

Wednesday   42><@43* 

Thursday   43«@43K 

Friday   43X@44X 

Saturday   46*@44* 

Monday.....'   45^@44 

Tuesday      @    ® — 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  HX@1  11 

Friday   1  ll*@l  12* 

Saturday   1  12M@1  "'4 

Monday   1  \\%®\  12 

Tuesday   1  12  @  

Wednesday   1  12J£@1  12* 

WHEAT. 

Since  last  review  more  rain  has  fallen, 
the  State  receiving  one  of  the  heaviest 
drenchings  on  record.  While  some  dam- 
age resulted  from  last  storm  in  overflows 
and  blow-downs,  the  benefit  was  immense 
and  greatly  overbalances  the  harm  done. 
The  crop  prospects  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  are  now  quite  favorable  for  this 
date.  Considering  the  improved  outlook, 
the  inclement  weather  part  of  the  week, 
accompanied  with  the  usual  desire  to 
avoid  the  tax  collector  by  crowding  out 
wheat  as  rapidly  as  possible  just  prior  to 
first  Monday  in  March,  ruling  values  for 
wheat  have  been  much  better  maintained 
than  has  been  generally  the  case  previ- 
ously under  similar  conditions.  The 
wheat  clearances  from  this  port  in  Febru- 
ary aggregated  twenty-three  full  or  part 
cargoes,  footing  up,  with  minor  ship- 
ments, 643,000  tons,  representing  a  value 
of  $1,419,000.  Of  the  twenty-three  clear- 
ances above  named,  all  but  one  were  for 
Great  Britain.  The  single  exception  was 
a  mixed  cargo  of  wheat  and  rye  for  Bel- 
gium. In  February  of  last  year  there 
were  only  sixteen  wheat  clearances  from 
this  port,  the  total  for  that  month  being 
560,000  tons,  with  a  value  of  $1,123,000. 

California  Milling   I  12*@1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @1  11M 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  ®1  12* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   l  07*®  l  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  C5  @1  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Liv.  quotations         -s — d@-s-d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   37*@38Ks         25®— s 

Local  market   96W@98X        1  I0@1  UH 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
v  ere  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.11@1.12|. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.08A@1.094. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.09J@1.0  9;  May,  1902,  $1.12J@1.12L 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  March  1st  and  Feb.  1st : 

Tons—  Feb.  1st.   Mar.  1st. 

Wheat   115,991  *80,740 

Barley   35,105  f21,385 

Oats   8,390  7,353 

Corn   663  831 

♦Including  44,545  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
35,670  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  13,415  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
5,588  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
35,251  tons  for  the  month  of  February.  A 
year  ago  thore  were  112,805  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

While  there  are  evidences  of  a  little 
more  doing  on  local  account  than  for  some 
time  preceding,  the  market  is  by  no  means 
active.  Prices  continue  at  a  compara- 
tively low  range,  considering  present  cost 
of  milling  wheat.    The  outward  move- 


ment of  flour  is  of  fair  average  propor- 
tions, but  most  of  the  export  trade  is  in 
the  way  of  contracts  previously  entered 
into  and  does  not  represent  much  spot 
business. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 
Business  in  this  cereal  has  not  been  of 
very  large  volume  since  last  review,  but 
offerings  were  not  particularly  heavy  of 
either  high  grade  barley  or  feed  descrip- 
tions. Some  shipments  are  being  made 
per  steamer  to  Australia,  but  beyond  this 
the  outward  movement  at  present  is  light. 
Shipments  to  Australia  last  month  were 
4700  tons.  Only  one  barley  clearance  was 
effected  in  February  for  Great  Britain  or 
Europe,  against  three  cargoes  for  corre- 
sponding month  last  year.  While  the 
market  has  not  shown  any  great  firm- 
ness, quotable  values  are  above  the  fig- 
ures of  preceding  week.  The  somewhat 
limited  quantities  offering  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  present  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  growers  are  of  only  moderate  propor- 
tions for  this  time  of  year.  That  values 
will  go  materially  lower  is  not  probable,  as 
barley  is  now  cheaper  than  most  other 
cereals. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   90  @  92* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   87*®  90 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @  97* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  05  @1  15 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   90  @l  00 

OATS. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  market, 
as  also  quotable  values,  have  remained 
substantially  the  same  as  for  some  weeks 
preceding.  Arrivals  are  of  light  volume 
from  all  quarters,  indicating  that  there  is 
not  much  to  come  forward.  Spot  supplies 
are  largely  in  second  hands,  and  while  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  immediate  inquiry, 
with  anything  like  normal  demand  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  season,  all  the  oats 
in  sight  will  likely  be  absorbed. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  25  @1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   I  30  @1  40 

Milling  „   1  37*@1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   l  15  @1  32* 

Red   1  22*®1  40 

CORN. 

Not  much  doing  and  not  much  stock  to 
operate  upon.  Values  continue  to  be 
maintained  at  a  high  range,  and  that 
there  will  be  any  material  changes  in 
favor  of  the  buying  interest  during  the 
balance  of  the  current  season  is  not  likely. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

RYE. 

Another  shipment  has  been  made  to 
Belgium,  being  the  second  clearance  this 
season.  The  British  ship  Balmoral,  sail- 
ing this  week  for  Antwerp,  took  as  part 
cargo  2200  tons  rye,  valued  at  $41,300. 
Market  is  moderately  firm  at  current  quo- 
tations, there  not  being  much  selling 
pressure  at  this  date. 

Good  to  choice   87*®  92* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  have  been  no  recent  wholesale 
transfers  reported.  Millers  appear  to  be 
well  supplied  for  the  time  being.  Quot- 
able values  remain  as  last  noted,  but  in 
the  absence  of  transactions  are  largely 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice   l  55  ®i  70 

BEANS. 

The  same  inactive  condition  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  bean  market  since  last  re- 
view as  for  several  weeks  preceding. 
Lack  of  noteworthy  strength  in  Eastern 
centers,  combined  with  heavy  rains 
throughout  the  State,  imparted  a  tone  of 
weakness,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  sell- 
ing pressure,  values  were  without  pro- 
nounced change.  To  realize  promptly  at 
this  date,  concessions  would  likely  have 
to  be  granted  buyers,  especially  on  Large 
Whites  or  Lady  Washingtons,  Bayos  and 
Pinks,  immediate  offerings  being  largely 
of  these  descriptions.  Holders  as  a  rule, 
however,  prefer  carrying  rather  than 
grant  material  concessions  to  effect 
prompt  transfers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  50  @4  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  ®3  25 

Lady  Washington   2  65  ®2  90 

Pinks   1  90  @2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  oboioe   2  35  ®2  50 

Reds   2  60  ®3  00 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  50  ®4  60 

Blaok-eye  Beans   8  50  @8  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®l  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  is  so  little  doing  in  Dried  Peas  of 
any  sort  that  quotable  values  for  the  time 


being  are  largely  nominal.  Green  or  Blue 
Peas  continue  in  heavier  supply  than 
Niles,  and  in  consequence  custom  just  now 
is  more  readily  secured  for  the  latter  sort. 

Green  Peas,  California   l  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   l  75  ®i  go 

WOOL. 

In  about  a  fortnight  It  is  likely  Spring 
Wools  will  be  on  hand  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  naming  quotations  for  the 
same.  Figures  given  below  are  based  on 
latest  transactions  in  last  year's  wool. 
There  is  very  little  stock  of  grease  wool 
of  any  description  now  remaining.  As 
the  coming  clip  will  be  landed  on  a  bare 
market,  with  dealers  eager  to  take  hold, 
the  conditions  could  not  well  be  more 
favorable  for  the  producing  interest. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  defeotlve,  7  mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  ®10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6*@  8* 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7*@  9 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  quoted  strong,  but  busi- 
ness in  this  center  is  largely  of  a  jobbing 
character,  leaving  little  or  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  wholesale  quotations.  Local 
dealers  are  quoting  up  to  17Jc,  and  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
transfers  from  first  hands  at  the  price 
named,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  that 
figure  or  anything  near  thereto  being  ob- 
tainable in  a  wholesale  way.  Recent  mall 
advices  from  New  York  quote  the  situa- 
tion there  as  follows:  "Our  local  market 
has  ruled  very  quiet  throughout  the  week. 
Trucking  in  the  streets  has  been  so  heavy 
on  account  of  the  snow  that  the  deliveries 
to  brewers  have  been  small,  and  there  has 
not  been  much  disposition  on  the  part  of 
buyers  to  engage  in  new  business.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  limited  movement,  there  has 
been  a  stronger  holding  of  stock,  and  the 
few  transactions  were  at  some  advance 
over  previous  quotations.  Up  to  17J@18c 
has  been  paid  by  brewers  on  usual  terms 
for  very  choice  lots  of  '91  hops,  and  it  was 
intimated  that  17c  could  be  obtained  from 
dealers  for  some  of  the  favorite  growths 
that  are  held  here.  The  under  grades 
have  moved  upward  a  little  in  sympathy 
with  the  best,  and  the  firmness  extends  to 
the  old  hops  as  well.  New  York  State  has 
been  pretty  well  snow  bound,  and  no  one 
has  attempted  to  do  much  in  the  interior. 
Both  mail  and  telegraphic  advices  from 
the  Pacific  coast  are  firmer;  sales  reported 
at  13@  13Jc,  and  one  fancy  lot  of  Washing- 
ton is  said  to  have  been  taken  to  fill  a  con- 
tract at  15c.  We  are  advised  that  there 
are  only  about  600  bales  left  in  the  Sonoma 
district,  and  stocks  are  light  in  all  other 
sections  on  the  coast." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Further  stormy  weather  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  current  week  has  interfered 
considerably  with  the  movement  of  hay 
and  straw.  While  the  tendency  of  the 
market  has  been  In  favor  of  the  buyer, 
no  noteworthy  reductions  In  quotations 
were  warranted,  nor  is  it  generally  antici- 
pated that  any  decided  weakness  will  be 
developed  in,  consequence  of  the  very  fa- 
vorable crop  conditions  during  past  fort- 
night. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  00@13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00®  12  50 

Tame  Oat   8  50@11  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00@10  50 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00®10  50 

Alfalfa   9  00311  00 

Volunteer   6  50®  9  00 

Compressed   10  00@13  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 
There  have  been  no  very  radical  declines 
in  quotable  values  for  mill  offal  since  last 
review,  but  the  market  lacks  firmess  and 
any  changes  in  the  near  future  are  more 
apt  to  be  to  easier  than  to  firmer  figures. 
Rolled  Barley  ruled  fairly  steady.  Prices 
for  Milled  Corn  continued  at  a  high  range. 

Bran,  »  ton   16  C0@17  00 

Middlings   18  00® 20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   16  50®  17  50 

Barley,  Rolled   19  50®20  50 

Cornmeal    31  00@82  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  50® 32  50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  being  more  firmly  held,  with 
fair  inquiry  for  this  rather  late  date  and 
stocks  not  especially  heavy.  Mustard  is 
in  too  light  supply  to  admit  of  wholesale 
quotations.  Very  little  Flaxseed  now  ar- 
riving; no  change  to  record  in  quotable 
values.  The  little  business  doing  in  Bird 
Seed  Is  at  virtually  the  s%me  figures  cur- 
rent for  some  weeks  past. 

Per  etl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal  10  00®  10  50 

Alfalfa,  Utah  11  00®  

Flax   2  40®  2  60 
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Mustard,  Yellow    

Mustard,  Trieste    

Per  lb. 

Canary   3^®  3* 

Rape   1*®  2* 

Hemp   8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Quotable  values  for  Grain  Bags  remain 
as  before  noted,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  ad- 
vance prices  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
harvest  time.  Wool  Sacks  are  offering  at 
unchanged  rates,  with  no  heavy  inquiry, 
but  improved  demand  is  looked  for  in  the 
near  future. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  fi  ..<,  6'* 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  ®  

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  @— 

San  Quentin  Bags,  TM00   5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  8i  @86 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  32  @33 

Fleece  Twine   8*® — 

Gunnies   _@ — 

Bean  Bags   5*®  54{ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6*, «,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  is  quiet,  but  for 
choice  stock  is  moderately  firm  at  current 
rates.  Pelts  are  selling  at  about  the 
same  figures  as  last  quoted,  with  the 
future  of  the  market  a  little  more  promis- 
ing than  a  few  weeks  ago.  Tallow  is  In 
fairly  active  request,  and  former  prices 
continue  to  be  maintained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs   11  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B>s   10  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  ®— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbF. .  8*@- 

Stags   6  @7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  14  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  50 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ¥  skin   80 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   65 

Pelts,  short  wool,     skin   40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   — 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — 

Elk  Hides   10 

Tallow,  good  quality   5* 

Tallow,  No.  2   4H 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80 


9  @— 
8  ®- 
7*@- 
8  ®- 
7*@- 


Goat  Skins, 
Kid  Skins. 


small. 


®- 


3  00 
2  50 
2  00 


@  - 

@1  20 

@  75 

@  60 

®  30 

®  - 

®  30 

@  20 

®  12 


37* 

20 

10 


HONEY. 

The  prospects  for  coming  crop  have 
been  materially  improved  by  the  recent 
rains,  and  there  is  in  consequence  an 
easier  tone  to  the  market.  Spot  stocks 
and  offerings  of  both  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted are  of  small  volume,  however,  and 
quotable  values  remain  virtually  as  before 
noted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  II  ®12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb  *.   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Moderate  quantities  are  moving  out- 
ward, and  more  would  be  forwarded  if 
supplies  were  readily  obtainable.  Pre- 
vailing values  are  being  well  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  0>  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Offerings  of  prime  to  choice  Beef  are  not 
excessive  and  market  is  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions, although  immediate  demand  Is  not 
very  brisk.  Mutton  is  without  radical 
change,  but  tends  in  sellers'  favor,  cur- 
rent values  being  well  sustained.  Spring 
Lamb  continues  to  arrive  sparingly  and 
sells  to  advantage.  Veal  of  desirable  qual- 
ity meets  as  a  rule  with  prompt  custom  at 
full  current  figures.  Hogs  brought  about 
same  prices  as  last  quoted,  but  tendency 
was  to  an  easier  market. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb          7  ®  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*c;  wethers   8  ®  8* 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs    6  @  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   b\(S>  i% 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   6£®  7 

Veal,  small,  ¥  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb  14  @  — 

POULTRY. 
The  market  was  very  lightly  stocked 
most  of  the  week  with  both  home  product 
and  imported,  but  more  especially  the 
former.    While  there  was  a  good  demand, 
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it  was  mainly  for  choice  young  stock,  and 
only  for  this  kind  did  market  incline  in  fa- 
vor of  the  selling'  interest.  Fryers  and 
Large  Broilers  in  fine  condition  were  espe- 
cially salable  to  advantage,  commanding  in 
some  instances  still  higher  figures  than  the 
extreme  quotations  below  noted.  Old 
Roosters  continued  in  poor  favor.  Hens 
had  to  be  large  and  fat  to  command  spe- 
cial attention. 


@  18 
@  16 
@  14 

@5  50 
@4  50 
@7  50 
(a  6  50 
®5  50 
@4  50 
@5  50 
W  50 
@1  75 
ra.2  5N 


@28 
@29 
(§27 
@25 


Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ^  lb   15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  $  lb   13 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50 

Fryers   5  50 

Broilers,  large   5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   4  00 

Ducks,  old,  <p  dozen   4  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   6  00 

Geese,  f(  pair   1  50 

Goslings,  ^  pair   2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  75  @3  00 

BUTTER. 
There  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
stocks  to  accumulate,  the  demand  being 
sufficient  to  promptly  absorb  all  offerings. 
Market  has  ruled  decidedly  firm,  with 
sales  in  not  a  few  instances  at  higher  fig- 
ures than  justified  as  regular  wholesale 
quotations. 

Creamery,  extras,  f  h   29  @30 

Creamery,  flists   28 

Creamery,  seconds   27 

Dairy,  select   28 

Dairy,  firsts   26 

Dairy,  seconds   24 

Mixed  store   16  @— 

Creamery  in  tubs..   —  @-- 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb    -  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
Supplies  of  domestic  product  are  not 
heavy  of  either  old  or  new,  but  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  immediate  demand  at  full 
current  rates,  buyers  not  being  disposed 
to  take  hold  very  freely. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11 

California,  good  to  choice   10H@11 

California,  fair  to  good   10  @10H 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12 

'  EGGS. 

There  have  been  further  sharp  declines 
in  this  market  since  last  review,  but  more 
steadiness  is  looked  for  from  this  time  for- 
ward until  hot  weather  sets  in  or  until 
the  end  of  the  packing  season.  Dealers 
have  commenced  storing,  and  a  brisk  in- 
quiry on  cold  storage  account  is  likely  to 
be  experienced  during  the  next  sixty  days. 
Demand  for  shipment,  however,  is  now 
very  light. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15  ®— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  14  @14H 

California,  good  to  choice  store  

California,  common  to  fair  store  

Eastern,  good  to  choice  

Cold  Storage   — @ — 

VEGETABLES. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  vegetable 
market  was  the  arrival  of  1176  boxes 
Mexican  Tomatoes  Monday  per  steamer 
Curacao.  The  same  vessel  brought  about 
100  boxes  of  Green  Peppers.  Both  Toma- 
toes and  Peppers  were  quotably  lower  in 
consequence  of  above  receipts.  Aspara- 
gus was  in  increased  supply,  but  prices 
continued  above  touch  of  the  average 
consumer.  String  Beans  of  choice  qual- 
ity commanded  stiff  figures.  Rhubarb 
was  in  few  hands  and  met  with  a  firm 
market.  Onions  were  in  liberal  supply, 
as  compared  with  immediate  demand,  aud 
prices  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 


13 


(314 

@- 


@ 

17H 

7 

® 

l2Yt 

® 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  lbs. . 

.  50 

® 

® 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  H  large  box  

® 

15 

® 

20 

Garlic,  1*  fl)  

2 

@ 

2H 

10 

® 

20 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental. . . 

.  1  50 

@2 

00 

@ 

7 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  $  lb. 

12Vi@ 

17K 

® 

Rhubarb,  *  lb  

8 

® 

10 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   8  00 

Summer  Squash,  ft  box   1  25 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box          1  00 


@10  00 
@1  75 
@1  50 


POTATOES. 
The  potato  market  showed  no  note- 
worthy improvement  in  the  way  of  de- 
mand, except  for  seed  stock.  For  the  lat- 
ter there  was  considerable  inquiry,  espe- 
cially for  Early  Rose,  sales  of  this  variety 
being  made  in  a  small  way  up  to  $1.80  per 
cental.  On  Burbank  Seedlings  the  ten- 
dency was  to  a  wider  range  of  prices, 
owing  to  great  difference  in  quality  of 
offerings.  Some  very  common  Oregon 
Burbanks  sold  down  to  $1  per  cental,  while 
select  were  quotable  up  to  $1.60.  Last 
Oregon  steamer  brought  9300  sacks.  It 
is  said  arrivals  from  the  North  will  show 
decrease  from  this  time  forward  until  close 
of  season.  Sweets  were  in  fairly  liberal 
supply  and  market  wa9  not  particularly 
firm. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  1j»  100  lbs    @  


River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ft  cental..  1  00  @1  25 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  25  @1  40 

Oregon  Burbanks   l  00  @1  60 

River  Reds   l  40  @1  50 

Sweets,  Merced,  ft  cental   1  40  @1  50 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  in  very  limited  receipt,  pres- 
ent offerings  including  little  other  than 
cold  storage  stock.  The  quotable  range 
of  values  continues  about  as  previously 
noted,  but  for  high-grade  fruit  the  mar- 
ket is  decidedly  firm,  some  very  select  be- 
ing held  at  an  advance  on  utmost  figures 
warranted  as  a  quotation. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  4-tierbox   1  75®  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft501b.  box.      50@  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Business  in  dried  and  evaporated  fruits 
is  of  decidedly  fair  volume  for  this  time  of 
year,  and  especially  is  the  movement  of 
liberal  proportions,  considering  the  quite 
limited  quantities  of  most  kinds  which 
have  been  lately  offering.  Dealers  report 
that  trade  for  January  and  February 
proved  far  above  the  average  for  those 
months,  hut  that  shipments  eastward 
were  mostly  to  small  points,  the  handlers 
in  the  larger  centers  trading  stocks  with 
each  other  and  thus  avoiding  making  pur- 
chases here.  Latest  advices  from  the 
East,  however,  are  to  the  effect  that 
stocks  are  running  decidedly  low  in  the 
main  centers  of  distribution,  and  that  the 
large  Eastern  dealers  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  resume  purchases  here.  The 
outlook  for  an  early  clean-up  of  most  vari- 
eties could  not  well  be  more  favorable. 
Peaches  are  being  inquired  for  on  East- 
ern account.  Of  this  fruit  it  is  claimed 
there  are  only  about  75,  possibly  80,  cars 
remaining,  and  75%  of  the  stock  is  in  the 
hands  of  three  firms.  Apricots  are  in 
light  supply  and  desirable  qualities  are 
being  firmly  held.  Apples  are  being 
offered  sparingly,  and  buyers  find  it  nec- 
essary to  pay  full  current  figures.  Pears 
are  in  too  limited  stock  to  admit  of  any 
extensive  trading.  Not  much  activity  will 
be  required  to  wipe  out  present  holdings 
of  Pitted  Plums.  Stocks  of  Prunes  are  of 
more  liberal  proportions  than  of  any  other 
fruit,  and  these  are  mostly  of  1900  crop, 
the  new  Prunes  being  nearly  all  disposed 
of.  Old  remain  quotable  at  2|@3c.  for 
the  four  sizes,  but  new  are  held  at  3J@3Jc. 
There  is  more  doing  in  Prunes  East  than 
in  the  local  market. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ft  ft..   9  @  9V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8M®  Wt 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7  @  8 

Nectarines,  ft  ft   6i,@  6tf 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6\®  7V3 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5K@  6* 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5Vi@  6V4 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,35i@3^,c;  50-60s,  4H@4«c; 

60-70s,  4@4«c;  70-80S,  3>/,®3%c;  80-90s,  3®3Mc; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  ®  5 

Apples,  quartered   f>H®  5% 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®6K 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5H 

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  ft   1V4®  2W 

RAISINS. 

Trade  is  slow,  but  supplies  are  of  light 
proportions,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  any  stock  of  consequence  into  the 
coming  season,  especially  of  desirable 
qualities,  is  altogether  improbable.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  changes  to 
note. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6X 

3-crown   6 

2-  crown    

Seedless  Muscatels   &M 

Seedless  Sultanas   Wt 

Thompson's  Seedless   6^4 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   1\®  8 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   $H®  6V4 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  are  fair  supplies  of  Navel  Oranges, 
but  there  are  few  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion. The  Navels  offering  do  not  include 
many  of  select  quality.  Prices  remain  at 
about  same  range  as  last  quoted,  but  the 
large  sizes  are  being  offered  more  freely 
as  compared  with  the  demand  than  are  the 
smaller  sizes  at  the  lower  prices.  Seed- 
lings are  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly  quot- 
able and  would  probably  bring  an  advance 
on  the  figures  below  named.  Lemon  mar- 
ket shows  steadiness  for  best  at  previously 
quoted  values,  but  is  slow  and  weak  for 
common  and  defective  stock.  Limes  were 
in  only  moderate  supply  and  were  rather 
firmly  held. 


Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  25@2  75 

Mediterranean  Sweets? per  box.   @  

St.  Michael   1  50@2  00 

Malta  Blood    @  

Tangerine,  as  to  size  of  box   1  00@2  00 

Seedlings,  ft  box   1  00@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  25@2  50 

Limes-Mexican,  ft  box   6  03@7  00 

NUTS. 

Little  doing  in  this  line,  fully  as  much 
owing  to  limited  offerings  as  to  lack  of 
active  inquiry.  Such  transactions  as  are 
being  effected  in  Almonds  are  in  the  main 
at  full  current  values.  There  are  few 
Walnuts  remaining  and  for  choice  soft 
shell  the  market  is  against  buyers.  Pea- 
nuts are  moving  in  a  light  way  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  10  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. ...  10  @11 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. .. .  8  @9 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. .. .  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Much  the  same  quiet  condition  prevails 
in  the  wine  market  as  previously  noted. 
The  tax  lime  has  passed,  however,  and 
that  can  no  longer  be  taken  advantage  of 
this  year  to  depress  prices.  Quotable 
values  for  dry  wines  of  1901  vintage  re- 
main quotable  at  22  @  26c  per  gallon, 
wholesale,  but  top  figure  is  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  view  of  sellers  than  with 
the  bids  of  wholesale  operators.  It  is 
claimed  by  dealers  that  Eastern  demand 
is  greatly  restricted  in  consequence  of  the 
advanced  figures  recently  established,  and 
that  in  some  sections  cheaper  and  poorer 
wines  from  Eastern  grapes  are  being 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  California 
product.    

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


New  Patents. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks  109,552 

Wheat,  centals. . .  .436  592 

Barley,  centals   60,988 

Oats,  centals   4,730 

Corn,  centals   3,025 

Rye,  centals   47,711 

Beans,  sacks   4,288 

Potatoes,  sacks   37,709 

Onions,  sacks   1,430 

Hay,  tons   990 

Wool,  bales   136 

Hops,  bales   492 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

4  760,234 

4,352,796 

7,230,870 

5,643,207 

5,071,756 

3,044,622 

716,211 

535,136 

79,493 

81,484 

187,21 1 

103,922 

586.732 

512.059 

1,049,601 

1,182,914 

163,543 

142,945 

103,871 

119,318 

43,739 

23,294 

8,232 

6,907 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   58,668 

Wheat,  centals.... 404,687 
Barley,  centals —  573 

Oats,  centals   4 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   187 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   545 

Honey,  cases   3 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  188 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 


3.447, 
6,689, 
3,738, 
2 
6. 
19 
11 
545 
470 
5 
42 


207 
908 
988 
844 
831 
962 


2,463,750 
5.334,290 
1,840.936 
47,561 
2,269 
10,565 
82,579 
409  631 
531,083 
1,642 
99,443 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  18,  1902. 

693.486.— Ridge  Breaker— R.  Baldridge,  Covina, 
Cal. 

693,781.— HOSE  Cour-LING-J.  H.  Brown,  Junction, 
Ariz. 

693,587.— Insufflator  —  Eugenia    C  Campbell, 
S.  F. 

693,642  —Speed  Gear-J.  W.  Cushing,  S.  F. 
693,821. -Game-P.  F.  De  Ford,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
693  6Si()  — Pump  Sampler— W.  G.  Dodd,  S.  F. 
693.504  — Saw  Set,  Etc.—  \.  B.  Edmonds,  Ridge 
field,  Wash. 

693,505.— Thresher-J.  E  and  F.  L.  Elder,  Dayton, 
Wash. 

693,816.— Cash  Register- H.  Hahn,  S.  F. 
693,709.— Ore  Separator— J.  C  Hoefer,  Portland, 
Or. 

693,606  - Hernial  Truss— A.  Hunter,  S.  F. 
6^3,718.— Projectile— L.  Julig,  S  F. 
693,802  —Hair  Picker— F.  r»  aeke,  S.  F. 
693,737.— Traveling  Bag— E.  U.  Phillips,  Port 
land,  Or. 

693,740. — Door  Securer— E.  P.  Raether,  San  Di 

ego,  Cal. 

693,742.— Shoe  Cleaner— W.  Richardson,  Colfax, 
Cal. 

693,669  —Cigar  Wrapping  Machine— J.  J.  Ryan, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
693.760.— Butter  Cutter— I.  B.  Wa  ker,  Etna, 

Cal. 

693,768.— Camera— F.  A.  Wiggins,  Salem,  Or. 


Coagbg  &  ('olds 
l,ur«-d  with 


fi.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


WHEELS 

-FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 
No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  OnrflTt'ilogne 
tells  yon  how  to  do  it  vddresB 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Qu.iicy,  III. 


Same  time 
last  year. 


Everyone  who  wants  good,  strong 
lamp  chimneys  should  go  to  Macbeth, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  his  little  book, 
"How  to  Manage  Lamps,"  which  tells 
what  size  chimney  will  fit  every  lamp.  If 
you  can't  go,  write  a  postal  for  it  to 
Macbeth,  Pittsburg — that  will  do  just 
as  well.  Macbeth's  "pearl  top"  and 
"pearl  glass  "  don't  last  forever,  but  they 
will  last  until  you  drop  them  or  hit  them 
on  the  table.  Macbeth's  chimneys  will 
not  break  with  heat.  What  about  those 
other  kinds  ? 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN.  DRIED  PBUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PkUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

2J!4  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Roofing 
Reasons 

The  reason  the  best 
builders  use  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing  is  because  it  gives 
better  service  with  less  cost 
and  less  labor  than  any 
other  roofing  made. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing 
is  manufactured  for  roofing 
purposes  and  is  made  of 
just  the  right  materials  in 
the  right  way  to  make  a 
perfect  roof. 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing 
has  years  of  service  to  prove 
its  value,  in  fact  if  you  paid 
ten  times  its  price  you  could 
not  get  a  more  satisfactory 
roofing.  It's  far  better  than 
tin,  iron,  shingles,  slate,  or 
tar,  and  doesn't  cost  so 
much  to  lay  or  transport — 
it  will  last  longer  and  give 
better  results. 

Send  for  booklet — address  Dept.  R. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  F. ,  Cal..  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FORESTRY. 


The  Sierra  Nevada  Forest  Reserves. 

The  part  of  the  twenty-first  annual 
report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  devoted  to  forest  reserves,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  geographer,  now 
in  press  but  not  yet  published,  contains 
the  reports  on  the  Yosemite  and  So- 
nora  quadrangles,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Fitch, 
and  on  the  Markleeville,  Pyramid  Peak, 
Placerville,  Dardanelles,  Big  Trees  and 
Jackson  quadrangles,  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Sudworth.  The  total  area  included 
in  the  examination,  over  7600  square 
miles,  is  a  famous  part  of  California.  It 
runs  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley  on 
the  west  eastward  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada  into  the  deserts  of  Nevada, 
forming  a  complete  section  of  the  great 
range  of  California,  and  including  a 
part  of  the  great  gold  belt  or  mother 
lode,  groves  of  big  Sequoia  trees,  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  and  nearly 
the  entire  areas  of  the  Stanislaus  and 
Lake  Tahoe  forest  reserves.  The  coun- 
ties of  El  Dorado,  Alpine,  Amador, 
Calaveras,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumune  and 
Mariposa  are  included,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  area  slopes  in  a  long  swell 
from  500  feet  above  sea  level  at  the 
western  edge  to  nearly  14,000  feet 
near  its  eastern  edge.  Up  to  about 
3000  feet  the  country  is  covered  with 
chaparral,  with  scattered  oaks  and 
digger  pines.  At  3000  feet  yellow  and 
sugar  pines  appear,  and  the  forest 
continues  to  over  8000  feet,  forming  a 
belt  40  to  50  miles  wide  on  the  slope  of 
the  range. 

In  the  early  California  days  the 
placer  diggings  in  the  Sonora  quad- 
rangle were  thronged  with  miners  and 
their  camps.  Gold  is  now  sought  for 
there  in  the  quartz.  These  mines  and 
mining  towns  need  supplies.  Hence 
much  land,  with  or  without  irrigation, 
is  utilized  for  agriculture  and  pastur- 
age, though  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as 
agricultural  or  pastoral  land.  Merced 
and  Tuolumne  rivers  supply  water  for 
irrigation. 

The  Sonora  quadrangle  rises  from 
500  to  3000  feet  above  sea  level,  where 
the  timber  belt  proper  begins. 

The  Yosemite  joins  the  Sonora  quad- 
rangle on  the  east  and  rises  to  11,000 
feet.  This  quadrangle  is  nearly  all 
within  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 
Practically,  there  is  neither  farming 
nor  pasturing  in  these  park  lands. 

The  timber  of  commercial  value 
grows  best  between  the  altitudes  of 
4500  and  6500  feet.  The  principal  tim- 
ber trees  are  yellow  pine,  sugar  pine 
and  red  fir.  In  some  areas  the  stand 
of  timber  will  run  from  80,000  to 
140,000  feet,  board  measure,  to  the 
acre.  The  usual  range  is  from  5000  to 
50,000  feet  per  acre. 

The  forest  is  open,  with  little  under- 
brush. Three  groves  of  big  Sequoia 
trees  are  in  the  Yosemite  quadrangle, 
the  Merced,  the  Tuolumne  and  the 
Mariposa.  Sequoias  of  all  ages  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Mariposa  grove,  many 
of  them  thrifty  trees  measuring  from  1 
foot  to  over  30  feet  in  diameter  and  300 
feet  high.  Mr.  Fitch  thinks  that,  with 
continued  and  proper  protection  against 
fire,  the  Sequoias  may  be  able  to  per- 
petuate themselves,  but  that  reproduc- 
tion is  not  now  going  on  to  any  extent, 
and  fires  are  not  wholly  guarded 
against.  The  famous  Yosemite  Park 
is  illustrated  in  the  nine  plates  at- 
tached to  this  report.  The  total  stand 
of  timber  on  these  two  quadrangles  is 
11,000,000,000  feet. 

Roughly  estimated,  the  territory  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Sudworth  amounts  to 
5116  square  miles,  or  3,270,000  acres. 
As  in  the  Sonora  and  Yosemite  quad- 
rangles, the  country  slopes  up  from 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  past  valleys 
and  canyon  bottoms,  from  5000  to  7000 
feet  above  sea  level,  on  to  peaks  that 
rise  from  9000  to  10,400  feet  high,  and 
it  incloses  in  its  high  ranges  a  few 
large  and  many  small  subalpine  lakes. 
Deep  river  canyons  traverse  the  coun- 
try, carrying  waters  of  the  Rubicon, 
the  American,  the  Cosumnes,  the  Mo- 
kelumne,  the  Calaveras  and  the  Stanis- 
laus rivers.  Mr.  Sudworth  names  some 


seventeen  principal  towns  of  the  region 
whose  permanence  depends  on  the  min- 
ing interests.  Gold  mining  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry,  though  there  is  some 
grazing,  agriculture  and  lumbering. 

Seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent  of 
this  region  is  more  or  less  wooded.  A 
narrow  belt  of  thinly  stocked  woodland 
oaks  and  digger  pines  runs  up  to  about 
2000  feet.  A  broader  belt  of  open  tim- 
ber forest  of  yellow  pine,  incense  cedar, 
red  fir  and  sugar  pine  extends  up  to 
6000  feet.  A  third  belt  of  lodgepole 
pine,  black  hemlock,  California  red  fir 
and  white-bark  pine  runs  up  to  the 
timber  line  at  about  9500  feet.  The 
commercial  timber  is  found  mainly  in 
the  middle  belt  and  consists  chiefly  of 
yellow  and  sugar  pines.  Here  the 
stand  of  timber  ranges  from  2000  up  to 
50,000  feet  per  acre.  The  total  amount 
of  timber  estimated  upon  these  quad- 
rangles, including  the  two  forest  re- 
serves, is  nearly  14,500,000,000  feet, 
board  measure. 

Fires  have  prevailed  in  this  territory 
since  a  very  early  period,  and  they  are 
still  frequent,  widespread  and  de- 
structive. 

With  regard  to  the  Sequoias,  Mr. 
Sudworth  states  that  they  grow  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sierra  at  from  4600  to 
8400  feet  above  sea  level.  Eleven  iso- 
lated groves  are  found  which  extend 
about  260  miles  southward  from  the 
southern  border  of  Placer  county.  Two 
of  these  groves,  the  Calaveras  and  the 
Stanislaus  or  "  South  Calaveras,"  are 
included  in  the  territory  under  consid- 
eration. The  trunk  of  the  big  tree  has 
an  enormous  swell  at  the  ground.  This 
swell  is  from  2  to  8  feet  greater  than 
the  diameter  at  6  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  length  of  clear  stem  varies  from 
100  to  180  feet.  The  trees  in  the  Cala- 
veras grove  range  from  9  to  19.5  feet 
in  diameter  6  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  from  235  to  325  feet  in  height. 
There  is  no  reproduction  of  the  big 
trees  in  the  Calaveras  grove,  and  re- 
production is  found  at  only  two  points 
in  the  Stanislaus  forest,  where  fallen 
timber  has  protected  them.  The  seed- 
lings are  from  2  inches  to  4  feet  high, 
and  the  saplings  are  from  10  to  30  feet 
high.  The  stump  of  a  Calaveras  tree, 
cut  down  in  1853,  measured  27  feet  in- 
side the  bark,  and  the  age  of  the  tree 
is  estimated  as  about  1300  years.  Mr. 
John  Muir  states  that  a  tree  of  similar 
diameter  cut  down  in  Kings  river  grove 
was  2200  years  old.  He  mentions  an- 
other tree  of  the  same  grove  as  being 
4000  years  old,  and  probably  older,  as 
all  the  rings  could  not  be  clearly 
counted.  Probably  none  of  the  Cala- 
veras or  Stanislaus  grove  trees  are 
older  than  this,  and  most  likely  the 
majority  are  under  2500  years. 

Thirty  plates  illustrate  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  lands,  the  trees,  lakes,  can- 
yons, etc.,  of  the  region.  There  are 
presented  also  as  part  of  this  general 
report  a  number  of  land  classification 
maps  made  by  various  persons  and  rep- 
resenting the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
face into  wooded,  pasture  and  culti- 
vated lands  in  various  quadrangles  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Wyoming  and  Alaska.  The  woodlands 
of  Indian  Territory  have  also  been 
accurately  mapped,  and  the  reports  of 
the  subdivision  surveyors  have  been 
compiled  and  prefaced  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Fitch,  and  they  are  presented  with  a 
map  and  summary  of  the  forest  condi- 
tions of  this  region.  The  scattered  in- 
formation concerning  the  rate  of  the 
growth  of  forest  trees  has  also  been 
collated  in  tabular  form  and  discussed 
by  Mr.  Gannett. 


There  Is  no  sncb  thing  as  a  harmless  cough. 
The  trouble  goes  from  bad  to  worse  unless 
checked.  A  lieu  s  Lung  Balsam  cures  the  worst 
of  colds.  It  allays  inflammation  and  clears  the 
air  passages. 


^VMONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 


HOOK.BR  <fc 
18  Drnmm  Street, 


CO., 

Bad  Francisco, 


That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

puarantet  8  superiority, to  those 
who  know,  and  others  should 
write  for  catalogue  No.  131 

Vtry  valuabU  trtattn  on  *'Bu*intu 
Dairying"  fret  for  the  aiking. 

Sharpies  Co.      t.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


SPRINGTIME 

Is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


H°«, 


ONV1LLE,  CAL . 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit,  t  he. per  th.n 
the  cheeped     Economical,  durable,  perpetual 

HOYVS  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSONVILLB,  CAL. 
AGENTS  VA/ANTED. 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


A  STAR 

put  to  work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  than  he  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  times 
kthe  capital  invested  in  any- 
^tiling  else.     It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  into  an  honor- 
able and  profitable 
business.     They  are 
|  Ideal  machines  for  water, 
oil,  pas  and  salt  wells.and 
are  unequalled  for  making  -hi.re  holes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  We 
carry  full  line  of  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Writ*  ut  once  lor  Free  Cutulofftie. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Clroulare  Free. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,   25  Williams  Street,  Dwlfhf,  Ills. 


CALIFORNIA   STUHP  PULLER. 


The.     Most     F»oiA/erfLiI  made! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A  BARNES,  flgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoronghlj 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  o  i 
8  men.  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
A  COONRADT&SOn. 

717  2d  St . ,  Oakland ,  Cal . 


HERCULES  S 


Pullers 


Most  powerful,  cheapest  atd  best.  Clears  an  acre 
a  day.  Catalogue  free.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
Centervilie,  la.   Dept.  S-U. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


 Importers  and  Refiners  of  


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  182S. 

FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.  Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  Sta.,     San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR 

Money  Crops. 

Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

You  get  your  shark  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  ideal  pre  digested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

For  list  of  dealers,  formula*  a»d  other 
ealiable  information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  WORKS. 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Ju«t  a  Teaspoonfnl  of  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller 
in  warm  water  or  milk,  taken  after  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet,  will  quicken  the  circulation  and  thus 
prevent  a  chill  There  is  but  one  Painkiller, 
Perry  Davis'. 

snow's^graftTng  wax. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A. -SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

FOR  SALE. 

FRENCH  PEAR 
'..JZZZ  SEEDLINGS. 

Address  FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES, 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 

F*OR  SALE. 

Rooted  Rupestris  St.  George 
Cuttings  at  $17.50  per  M. 

Address  F.  SPANGENBERG, 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CALIFORNIA. 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 

I  have  a  limited  number  of  CUTTINGS  large 
enough  for  BENCH  GRAFTING. 
Also  ordinary  CUTTINGS  of  same  variety. 
For  prices,  etc.,  address 

H.  C.  TUCKSON, 

Rural  Delivery  No.  2.      Redwood  City,  Cal. 

SEEDS 

CMftCCT  FROM  «OWI»  IN 

DENMARK 

' iSftSU  KARL  KOLLE.  box  iar.CHiCACO.iu. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


the  original  introducer  of  the  Miller 
Melon.  Cory  Corn,  All  Season's  Cabbage, 
the  Hubbard  .Squash,  and  a  score  of  other 
vegetables  that  are  now  raised  all  over 
the  United  States,  I  offer  the  public 
head-quarter's  seed.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEFDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa,  Clover.  Brome  flrsss,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Grass,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  .'mall  Fruits  French  Prune  on 
Myrobolan  Root,  Blenheim  and  Royal 
Apricots  on  Peach  Root. 

Muir  Prachet. 

Almonds— I  X  L.  Nonparlel  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown   Pippin  and 
Belflower. 
Pear— Bartlett. 
Sugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Send  for  1902  Animal  Cat* log  ne.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


MAM/nOTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED  HERB. 

Produced  $400  worth  of  fruit  on  %  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  in  1901.   Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Sooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 

By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES, 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  loo. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  River  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  EARLY  CRAWFORD 
AND  MUIR  PEACHES. 
F»/\LMS.  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORNA/1ENTAL  TREBS  AND 
FLOWERING  SHRUB5. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  Lilt. 
F.  LUDEflANN. 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Fetaluma,  Cal. 

Fruit.. 
Ornament 
Euergree 

Shade  

and  PLOWBRINO  SHRUBS. 
Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  in  boxes. 
A  New  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravensteln, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W    A.  REINBOIDT,         FETALUMA,  CAL. 


r  TREES 


Commercial 
ORCHARD 


TREES. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested"and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  South  Spring  St.,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Loganberry  footed  Tips. 

PRICE,    2    GTS.  BACH. 
For  Sale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal 


It  Has  Rained -What  Now? 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  nursery  stock  with  good  results.    We  still  have  the 
largest  assortment  of  CALIFORNIA  HOME  GROWN  TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ALMONDS, 
APRICOTS, 
APPLES, 


=  We  have  plenty  of  ===== 

PEACHES,  PLUMS, 
PEARS,  PRUNES, 
RESISTANT  CRAPE  VINES. 

=  A  stock  of  perfect  ===== 


♦  U/ashlngton    IN  a  \/e  I    Oranges.    Lemons    and    Limes.  ♦ 

Submit  a  list  of  what  you  need  and  we  will  quote  you  special  prices. 
96-page  Catalogue  Free — send  for  it. 
THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 


P.  O.  Box  1. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

=_-.~  ESTABLISHED    I  IN    1865  ^ 

SO  Acres  in  Nursery. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,     Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS 

Send    for    Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSONVILLE.  CAL. 


Established    1  £3  7  S . 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Specialty   of    BENCH  GRAFTING 

on    Resistant  Stock.. 

Write   for   price    list   and   booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  Vines. 

We   have   grown   150%   in   three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


1MO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  bell. 

THE    LEADING    NURSERYMEN   OP   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  and  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to- 
day for  valuable  catalogue  which  tells  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  Illustrate,  and  describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  J»  J*  J* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say, 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEH." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  tally  Illustrated.  Price  $2.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,       :       330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LOGANBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  best  plants  grown 
and  at  reasonable  prices,  write  to 

Rural  Box  61.  W.  J.  EMBREE, 

EL.  MONTE,  LOS  ANGELES  CO.,  CAL. 


Rupestris  Martin  Cuttings. 

First  Grade,  18  in.  long,  $10  per  1O0O. 
Second  Grade,  14  In.  long,  $  5  per  IOOO. 

SUGAR   PRUNE   Grafting  Wood 
at  2\c   per  foot. 

HAL  G.  OSBURN,    LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


Sugar  Prune  and  Cling  Peach 
Trees  for  Sale. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  of  Sugar  Prune  trees  for 
sale  in  the  State.   Grafting  wood  in  quantities. 
Send  for  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building-,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-THE- 


Tilton  Apricot 


AT 


CLEARING-OUT  PRICES! 

HANFORD  NliRSERY, 
J.  W.  BA  IKS  TOW,  HAN  FORD,  CAL 


1 50  Kinds  for  16c. 

t  is  a  fact  that  Salzer's  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  are  found  in  more  gardens 
and  on  more  farms  than  any  other  _ 
in  America.    There  is  reason  for  this. 
We  own  and  operate  over  &000  acres  for 
the  production  of  our  choice  6eeds.  In 
order  to  induce  you  to  try  them 
we  make  the  following  unprec- 
edented offer: 

For- 16  Cents  Postpaid J 

20  kinds  of  rarest  luscious  radlshet,  " 
12  magnificent  earliest  melons, 
16  sorts  glorious  tomatoes, 
25  peerless  lettuce  varieties, 
12  splendid  beet  sorts, 
65  gorgeously  beautiful  flower  aeeds,  ' 

In  all  150  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushels  of    charming  flowers  and 
lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,^ 
together  with  our  great  catalogue/ 
telling  all  about  Teosinte  and  Pea 
Oat  and  Bromus  and  Speltz,  onion 
seed  at  COc.  a  pound,  etc..  all  only 
for  1  Go.  in  stamps.   Write  to-day. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES: 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVI'S  LATE, 
NICHOL  S  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'S, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS: 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT,  BURBANK,  CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  and  WICKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUBNTS  FOR  C.   W.   RBED'S  NURSERIES 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


5;  VE  Catalogue  ^ 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  It.  40  pages 
of  new  information  and 
detallB  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These     nurseries  are 
headquarters   for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
,   dred*  of  others  and  have 
3,\  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  it  to-day. 

M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.   I  J 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

 OF  

FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

rtuir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax   Plum   and  Almond 
Trees.    All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BOGUE,     -     MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L  May  &  Co- 
st. Paul,  Minn. 
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RANGE  INTERESTS. 


Cattle  in  Oregon. 

At  a  recent  Farmers'  Congress  in 
Salem,  Or.,  Dr.  Withycombe,  director 
of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  de- 
livered an  enthusiastic  address  on  "Cat- 
tle Breeding  in  Oregon."  He  said  in 
substance,  as  reported  by  the  Oregon 
Agriculturist: 

The  magnitude  of  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry is  known  only  to  those  who  ob- 
serve the  statistical  reports  of  the 
progress  of  this  branch  of  agriculture. 
The  live  stock  of  the  United  States 
represents  approximately  four  billion 
dollars,  thus  surpassing  the  products  of 
the  fields,  forests  and  mines.  We  can 
truthfully  say  this  industry  is  import- 
ant to  our  national  prosperity,  and  it  is 
with  pardonable  pride  that  we  point  to 
the  development  of  it  within  the  past 
fifty  years.  There  is,  however,  a  grad- 
ual shrinkage  in  number  of  cattle  as 
compared  with  the  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation, thus  showing  that  the  present 
values  for  this  class  of  stock  are  more 
than  likely  to  be  maintained  or  even  ad- 
vanced. 

Cattle  growing  in  this  State  up  to 
within  a  few  years  has  been  conducted 
in  the  easiest  possible  manner.  Our 
ranges  were  replete  with  nutritious 
grasses,  hence  immense  numbers  of  cat- 
tle grazed  and  became  fat  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  stock  grower. 
This  condition  of  pioneer  days  is  past, 
and  to-day  the  farmer,  in  order  to 
achieve  success  in  this  particular 
branch  of  husbandry,  must  adopt  more 
up-to-date  methods.  With  the  immense 
area  of  land  capable  of  producing  large 
quantities  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  other 
valuable  forage  crops,  this  State  should 
become  a  great  beef-producing  center. 
Beef  growing  in  the  future  will  be 
largely  confined  to  the  small  farms. 
Nothing  will  give  greater  stability,  or 
contribute  more  to  the  substantial 
progress  of  agriculture  than  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  the  small  farmer  to  an- 
nually fatten  for  the  market  a  few  head 
of  live  stock.  This  system  of  farming 
will  insure  a  liberal  return  for  labor  em- 
ployed and  capital  invested,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  farm  will  gradually 
grow  richer  and  more  productive.  The 
wealth  of  this  State  rests  in  the  intelli- 
gent development  of  its  agricultural 
possibilities,  and  any  system  of  farming 
which  yields  profitable  returns  and  yet 
maintains  or  increases  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  a  boon  to  mankind  in  general. 
We  have  outgrown  pioneer  conditions — 
the  time  when  wheat  and  wool  were  ex- 
clusively the  staple  productions  of  the 
farm.  These  were  the  only  commodities 
for  which  there  was  any  demand  ;  but 
now  every  class  of  farm  product  meets 
with  ready  sale.  While  cattle  growing 
could  not  formerly  be  profitably  pur- 
sued on  the  small  farm,  now,  owing  to 
the  development  of  markets,  the  indus- 
try can  be  made  profitable. 

"Perhaps  the  question  will  arise : 
Where  shall  we  find  a  market  for  our 
cattle  if  the  greater  portion  of  our 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  It  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  Is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  Is  taken  Internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 

NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCI ATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  Id  o'clock 
a.  M.,  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  April.  190-2 

I  C  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOW.  Secretary 


nirr  hydraulic 
[flirt  ENGINE 

I  Is  without  question  the  engine  for  the 
I  I  arm  or  country  residence.  Pumps  more 
|  water  than  any  ram  and  does  it  without 
attention.  Never  stops.  It 
I  pomps  30  ft.  high  for  sTtry 
foot  of  fall.  Sold  on  80  daji 
trial.  Seed  for  free  catalog. 
RIFE  ENC1NE  CO. 
126  Liberty  St.,  hew  Tort. 


farmers  engage  in  the  industry  ?  To 
this  we  may  answer  we  have  the  world 
for  a  market.  Rapid  transportation, 
refrigerator  cars  and  ships  have 
brought  distant  markets  to  our  doors. 
Once  develop  the  cattle-growing  indus- 
try to  the  magnitude  which  our  condi- 
tions will  enable  it  to  attain  and  you  will 
witness  packing  houses  open  on  every 
hand.  Oregon  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
section,  but  in  reality  is  the  center  of 
the  consuming  population  of  the  world. 
The  markets  in  the  Orient  for  our  beef 
and  other  farm  products  will  develop 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most  con- 
fident. The  wealth  that  will  come  to 
the  farmers  of  this  State  in  consequence 
of  these  markets  will  soon  transform 
the  many  dilapidated  farms  into  beau- 
tiful rural  homes.  In  addition  to  the 
direct  income  to  our  farmers,  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  live  stock  and  the  out- 
put of  our  dairies,  the  return  of  the  by- 
products to  the  land  as  a  result  of  this 
system  of  farming  will  represent  great 
indirect  wealth  to  the  agriculturalist. 
While  we  are  proud  of  the  showing 
made  by  the  port  of  Portland  with  her 
shipment  of  557,422  tons  of  wheat  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  we  should  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  this  amount  of  wheat 
represents  a  value  of  $4,180,(i65.  With 
stock  growing,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  valuable  plant  food  will  be  con- 
served to  bless  posterity. 

Professional  Cattle  Counters. 

Few  people  know  that  this  is  a  profes- 
sion that  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
men  are  adepts  at,  writes  Prank  Ben- 
ton, a  Wyoming  cattleman,  who  has 
bought  largely  of  Arizona  steers  in 
years  gone  by,  to  the  Omaha  Drover's 
Journal.  Now,  some  will  wonder  how 
counting  range  cattle  is  different  from 
counting  farmers'  cattle.  The  differ- 
ence is  on  account  of  the  brands  and 
because  you  have  to  count  so  much 
faster,  as  range  cattle  are  wilder  than 
farmers'  cattle,  and  when  you  count 
them  they  are  always  going  by  you  on 
the  run,  and  you  do  not  only  have  to 
count  but  also  see  the  brand  on  every 
animal  as  it  goes  by.  A  few  years  ago 
banks  and  loan  companies  took  a  cat- 
tleman's word  for  the  amount  of  cattle 
he  had  when  he  wanted  to  borrow 
money  on  them,  but  now  they  have  pro- 
fessional cattle  counters  to  go  on  the 
range  and  count  them,  and  the  more 
cattle  one  of  these  professional  count- 
ers can  tally  in  a  day  the  higher  his 
salary  and  the  more  demand  there  is 
for  his  services,  both  from  the  banker 
and  the  cattleman  wanting  the  loan, 
as  the  expense  is  generally  divided  be- 
tween the  man  getting  the  loan  and  the 
banker  who  employs  the  counter  to  pro- 
tect his  interests. 

One  of  these  professional  cattle 
counters  left  South  Omaha  for  Texas  to 
count  a  large  herd  of  cattle  that  a  com- 
mission house  had  a  loan  on.  He  re- 
turned in  five  days,  reporting  that  he 
had  counted  17,000  head.  These  cattle 
were  in  the  roughest  mountains  of 
Texas  and  scattered  over  pasture  100 
miles  square.  The  mortgage  called  for 
17,050  cattle,  but  everybody  was  satis- 
fied and  everybody  wanted  the  services 
of  the  cattle  counter  who  made  this  re- 
cord. 

When  asked  how  he  did  it,  he  said  he 
"throwed"  them  into  windrows.  This, 
then,  was  probably  his  secret  of  beat- 
ing all  former  records,  as  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  several  of  the  profes- 
sional cattle  counters  in  the  employ  of 
South  Omaha  banks  and  loan  companies 
have  only  been  able  to  count  5700  cattle 
on  a  range  100  miles  square,  where  the 
party  wanting  a  loan  claimed  6000,  and 
get  back  to  Omaha  in  five  days.  They 
probably  did  not  have  the  windrow  sys- 
tem, but  raked  them  into  bunches. 

It  is  very  nice  for  the  banker  to  know 
exactly  how  many  cattle  a  man  has  who 
owes  him  a  loan,  and  also  a  good  thing 
for  the  cattleman  to  have  his  cattle 
counted  once  in  a  while,  as  a  good  many 
cattlemen  are  careless  about  counting 
their  cattle  when  they  are  scattered 
all  the  way  from  Colorado  to  South 
Dakota  and  Montana. 

This  profession  of  counting  range  cat- 
tle is  practically  a  new  opening  for 
bright  young  men  who  have  tact  and 
mathematics. 


iFactbry 
k  CosV 


We  are  glvlnff  our  customers  the  benefit  of 
IfiteVk   jobt**rg  prices  on  ( 'arriaKes,  harness  And  ot  her  f/i 
horse  accessories.     Factory  lUnm-s  are 
Quoted— dealers  profit*  are  eliminated. 


You  Get  the  Profits  § 

I  In  addition  we  (rive  you  selection  from  Kjk  I 
t  the  Largest  Btoci  world  of  high  CKL 

'  grade  vehiHesand  guaranty ■  satisfaction  Kl 
for  money  returned,  send  for  catalogue i 


HfjBj  eee  how  much  you  will  aare. 


Shipment  from  Columbus.1 


|  The  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.  } ■  *'*Mt?%£&:{:&&&1, 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


ARE  SO  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 


OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE. — They  are  constructed  after  the  "Alpha"  Disc 
and  "Split  Wing"  patents,  which  cannot  be  used  by  any 
other  manufacturer,  and  which  enable  De  Laval  machines  to 
skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and  more  thoroughly 
churnable  cream  than  is  otherwise  possible,  at  much  less 
speed  and  wear,  and  much  greater  ease  of  operation. 

BECAUSE. — The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been  first 
and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Separators  through- 
out the  world — have  ever  led  where  others  follow — their 
factories  being  among  the  finest  machine  shops  in  the  world 
and  their  knowledge  of  Cream  Separators  far  greater  and 
more  thorough  than  that  of  any  comparatively  inexperienced 
would-be  competitor. 

BECAUSE. — The  one  purpose  of  the  De  Laval  makers  has 
ever  been  the  production  of  the  best  Cream  Separator  possible 
regardless  of  cost,  instead  of  that  mistaken  "cheapness" 
which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  any  would-be  competitor 
can  even  make  pretence  of  seeking  a  market. 

BECAUSE. — The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval  machines 
— ten  times  all  others  combined — enables  the  De  Laval 
makers  to  do  these  things  and  much  more  in  the  production  of 
the  perfect  Cream  Separator  that  no  one  else  could  attempt. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts  here 
set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  A.  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 

1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


103  <t  105  Mission  St.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices  : 

74    CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


3.'7  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 

75  di  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 


248  McDermott  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


s£L±  an. 


-STEEL  »^ 


Ex- 
amine it 
thoroughly 
and  you  will 
buy  it,  we  are  sure 
of  that.  Best  steel  \ 
wires,  heavily  gal- 
vanized. Six  styles, 
all  sizes. 


To 

the  eye 
of  a  practical 
man  it  is  the  per- 
fect woven  steel  fence. 
Sold  everywhere. 
Guaranteed.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't 
it,  write  to 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Oen.er 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  lBt on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  T. 


JERSEY  CATTLE- A.J.C.C.  and  grades.  Service 
bulls  from  not°d  strains.  Joseph  Mallliard,  Saa 
Geronlmo.  Cal. 


26  8HORT-HORNEO  DURHAM  BULL'  FOR 
SALE.  Also  25  grade  Durham  cows.  Address 
E.  S.  Driver.  Antelcpe,  Cal. 


O.  A.  8TOWF,  Stockton,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  Red  Polled  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


JERSEY8,  HOL8TEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlleo  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BPL.1.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  glide,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


TRACV  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy.  Cal.  P.  O 
Box  63.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks 
Eggs  *1.50  per  15;  15  00  per  100.  Plymouth  Rock 
stock  for  sale,  also  a  few  incubators.  Write  for 
wants  and  secure  prices. 


POL*ND-CHINA«i.-5  first,  8  second,  3  sweep- 
stake prizes  State  Fair  l'.ioi.  S.  P.  Lindgreu  &  Sous, 
Klngsburg,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample .2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeies,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SEND  stamp  for  our  1002  co-operative  Poultry  Clr 
cular.  Cottouwood  Farm.  PleaBant  Grove,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL  —Best  quality,  lowest  prtc.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUee  « 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

SUTTON  BROS.,  Lodt.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal., 
Breed  Berkshire  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


CHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal., breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshires.  Young  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hoga. 


ASHLEY  BR  '8.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BETTER  HATCHES  WITH  HENS  by  new 
method  of  Experienced  poulterer;  egg  breaking  or 
quarreling  aTong  hens  Impossible;  gives  better 
results  than  Iucubators;  no  night  worry;  simplifies 
wrrk  with  sitters;  saves  your  temper;  can  set  many 
henB  at  same  time.  Plain  directions  20  cts..  money 
order.  Using  my  method  you  make  many  times  this 
much  on  one  sitting  alone.  Valley  Poultry  Farm, 
Helena,  Mont. 


Duroc  Hogs. 

Thoroughbred;  20  Males,  20  Females,  4  Mos.  Old. 

Will  crate  and  put  on  board  at  Laws,  Cal.,  C.  & 
C.  By.  station,  with  feed  for  destination,  for  $15 
each,  or  $30  per  pair.  These  are  desirable  hogs, 
the  famous  Duroc  breed  being  of  superior  value  in 
many  well-known  respects.  Address 
J.  L.  BOURL AND,       Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  todny.   Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Vds.,  Chicago. 


>£m7%DEWlY,  STRONG  &C0.>gff>, 


PATENTS 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Publishers  of  the 
"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Hand- 
Book  and  Guide." 
Price  40c 


French  Draught  Stallions 

F*OR  SALE. 

HTTfift  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
I1UUU.  (goo;  bre(J  by  j  D.  Patterson.  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4350  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta 1 2419. 

MAROTTTS,  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
lu/livyuu,  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard,  Cal. ;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Csesar:  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 


LAWES' CHEMICAL  CO.,  Lid. 

London,  Eng.    Established  60  Tears  in  Business. 


Manufacturers  of 


THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KNOWN. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  HUTCHINS  &  CO  ,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Building.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

For  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  giving'  up-to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  suhscrip- 
ion.    Regular  price  &0  cents 
i  year.  Address 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa- 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm 

Offers  For  Sale  the  following  Well- bred 
Stallions: 

ON  STANLEY  2\\1\  frg^SK: 

sire  of  Directly  2:03M  and  35  more  in  2:39.  Dam 
Lilly  Stanley  2:17y,  (dam  of  Rokeby  2:13*  and 
Rect  2:16y,)  by  Whippleton  1883. 

FRAM  ?*l7i  Register  No.  0479.   By  Direct 
L  ntll'l        \  4  2:0514,  sire  of  Directly  2:03'4 
and  35  more  in  2:30.   Dam  Silver  Eye  (dam  of 
Raymon  2:17^)  by  Abbotsford  2:19^. 

TNFFRNA  I'lAX  Register  No  30838.  By 
1111  Diablo  2:09'f,   sire  of 

Clipper  2:06,  Sir  Albert  S.  2:082£,  Diodine  2:10'4 
and  15  more  in  2:30.  Dam  Biscari  by  Director, 
2:17.  second  dam  Bicari  (dam  of  6  in  2:30  and  4 
producing  sons)  by  Harold. 

RFATT  R  Register  No.  32606.  By 

ULttU  o.  ^.lo2  wildnut,  sire  of  Wild  Nut- 
ling  2:llJi,  El  Rami  2:14  and  others.  Dam 
Nettie  Benton  (dam  of  4  in  the  list)  by  Gen. 
Benton 

The  above  stallions  are  offered  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  For  terms,  address 

H.  &  W.  PIERCE, 

728  Montgomery  Street. 

Or  W.  Q.  LAYNB,  721  Howard  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


THE  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HOLDS 

World's  Record 

50  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS: 
Average  Test  of  Skim  milk,  -      -      -  .0138 

At  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy,  1901. 

No  other  separator  has  ever  beenable  to  approach  this  record. 
Send  for  free  pamphlets 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,        -        Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL  — 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Larue  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  ALL  PIGS 

has  been  so  large  we  have  but  few  left,  but  can  furnish  2  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  of  April  farrow  sired  by 
"Lustre's  Bachelor  II"  52261,  the  fine  English-bred  boar.  These  sows  have  been  bred  to  "Kingstons 
Duke  of  Biltmore"  58955,  our  young  English-bred  boar. 

We  also  have  2  sows  farrowed  in  June  sired  by  "Baron  Lynwood"  54858. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  can  furnish  boars  ard  sows  of  July  and  August  farrow.  These  pigs  were 
sired  by  sons  of  the  great  "Missouri's  Black  Chief"  19399  and  the  noted  "Black  TJ.  S."  18345. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R7VY, 

JOSEPH    MAKZKN,         ...         PROPRIETOR . 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young    Stock    tor    Sale.  LOVELOCK..  NEVADA, 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Field  and 
Hog 
Fence. 


ffl 


Goods. 

Netting. 

Fencing. 


Catalogue  on  Application. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

17-19  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    <Sz  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  "Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
First :   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copied 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  are 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    ffloffltt    <fe    T  o  w  n  e>  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Log  Angelei. 
BLAKE  M aF ALL  6  OO  —Portland,  Or. 
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Here  Is  Where  We  Make  the 

SAMSON. 

1  75,000  Wind  Mills  Annually. 


That  is  the  capacity  ol  our  new  factories  shown  above.  The  old  were  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand upon  them.  We  had  to  build  greater.  The  new  plant  is  constructed  so  that  skilled  labor 
science,  conditions  and  appliances  may  conspire  to  make  the  perfect  wind  mill.  It  covers  six 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground.    We  believe  it  makes  the  best  mill  in  the  world. 

Thg%    O  j?  a11  that  its  name  implies.    Equally  adapted  to 

m  mm%*    VHlffOI/ff   light  work  or  deep  water  raising.    You  may  call 
.    .  upon  it  for  whatever  power  is  required.  The 

material  is  galvanized  steel.  The  tower  is  lithe  aud  graceful  Every 
part  of  the  completed  whole  is  equal  to  any  test  of  strength  that  mav 
by  any  possibility  be  put  upon  it.  Like  our  factory,  the  Samson  wind 
mill  has  grown  with  us  We  confidently  assert  that  in  the  Samson  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  is  to  be  found.  We  fully  guarantee  the 
Samson  wind  mills.  Write  for  our  free  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Stover  Mfg.  Co., 

568  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills. 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg- 
etables, result  from  want  of 

Potash. 


Vegetables  are  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Si.,  New  York. 


HKYEK,  WILMiN  &  CO.,  tian  Francisco,  t  hI  , 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

^Fresno  Scraper. 


314-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Throe  feeds  to  tbe  round,  one-third  faster  tban  the 
two-stroke  presses    Kasy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

Tbe  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

tbls  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  tbe  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   Fall  weight  in  smallest  car. 


teedsUSELF  FEEDERS* 

1 0 


ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  CO e 


BOX  55  KANSAS  CITY. 
MO 


Write  Jbo  ay 

F  Off 

Ol/fi  ffiff 
Cata  logue 


Admiral  Hay  Press  Oo., 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  tbe  bay  in  baling  chamber. 
Self-Feeoer  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 

the  feeder. 

Amomatlc  whlo  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  borse. 

Onr  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Yonr  money  back,  if  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 

Angeles,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   91  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blackiegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $6.00.  Double  Blackiegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Blackiegine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blackiegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 

Another  Special  Offer. 


The  BEST  Farm  Truck  for  you  to  buy.  Axle  3j",  thimble  skein;  wheels  28"  and 
30"  high,  4"  tire.  Warranted  to  carry  TWO  tons.  Send  in  your  order  this  week 
and  you  can  have  one  of  'em  for  $30.00. 

ALLISON,   NEFF  <fe   CO.,   2  2  2   mission  St..  San  Francisco 


BUFFALO    PinS   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII.    No.  II. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  15,  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Working  Over  Fruit  Trees. 

The  orange  tree  has  had  its  full  share  of  attention  in  the  matter  of  grafting 
or  budding,  by  which  it  is  furnished  with  a  new  top  capable  of  bearing  more  sat- 
isfactory types  of  fruit  than  those  which  the  planter  expected  to  be  satisfied 
with.  All  our  fruit  trees  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been  carried  out  of 
the  old  ways  into  the  new  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  market  fashions  or  re- 
quirements, or  to  secure  for  the  grower  larger  and  more  regular  products. 
Grapevines  have  been  led  along  the  course,  not  alone  for  setting  resistant  roots, 
which  is  now  commanding  so  much  interest,  but  to  change  old  roots  to  new  lines 
of  fruiting.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  area  of  old  Mission, 
Malvoise  and  other  sorts,  which  lost  caste  with  the  wine  maker,  grafted  over 
successfully,  though  the  vines  have  since  then  gone  out  by  the  Anaheim,  Santa 
Clara  and  phylloxera  routes. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  almond  roots  have  been  made  to  yield  prunes  and 
peaches;  black  cherries  have  turned  white;  small  prunes  have  been  changed  to 
large;  shy  apricots  have  given  place  to  regular  bearers;  nearly  all  pears  have 
run  to  Bartlett;  nearly  all  the  dozens  of  old  peaches  have  disappeared  and  the 
few  standards  have  multiplied;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  peach,  the  axe  and  the 
spade  have  done  far  more  than  grafting  tools. 

The  orange,  too,  during  the  last  two  decades  has  led  a  restless  life  because 


Orange  Buds  in  Pomelo,  One  Old  Branch  Left  on  Each  Tree. 

possibly.  This  course  of  procedure  is  still  running  high  and  is  drawing  under 
the  budders'  knife  not  only  less  fashionable  oranges,  but  lemons  out  of  place  or 


Method  Inserting  a  Bud  in  Old  Bark.  Orange  Trees  with  Tops  Removed  After  Buds  Have  Taken,  Whitewashed  Against  Sunburn  and  Banded  with  Cotton  Against  Fuller's  Beetle. 


of  the  budders'  spur  upon  its  flanks.  First  it  was  the  seedling  against  the  full 
field  of  budded  varieties,  and  every  one  chose  his  own  favorite.  More  recently 
it  has  been  the  Washington  Navel  as  a  general  favorite  against  seedlings  and 
all  other  budded  varieties,  and  all  competitors  left  at  the  starting  except  per- 
haps the  Valencia  and  St.  Michael,  which  have  made  part  of  the  first  quarter 


Orange  Growth  on  Lemon  Eighteen  Months  From  Budding. 


out  of  the  growers'  favor,  pomelos  out  of  profit,  and  there  is  now  more  working 
of  old  trees  than  ever  before. 

California  has,  we  presume,  done  more  in  wholesale  grafting  over  than  any 
other  fruit  district  in  the  world,  for  our  growers  have  proceeded  not  by  single 
trees  or  single  acres,  but  by  tens  of  acres.  Naturally,  new  methods  or  modi- 
fications of  old  methods 
have  been  freely  originated. 
These  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated  in 
our  columns.  We  have  on 
another  page  of  this  issue 
a  very  satisfactory  account 
of  present  practice  with 
working  over  of  citrus  trees 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills,  fore- 
man of  the  University  sub- 
station, near  Ontario,  San 
Bernardino  county,  which 
is  taken  from  an  excel- 
lent bulletin  on  citrus  fruit 
culture,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  pictures  on  this  page 
show  the  practices  which 
Orange  Buds  With  Old  Tops  Left  on  to  Protect  From  Frost  the  First  Winter.  Mr-  Mil1  describes. 
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The  Week. 

Favorable  conditions  have  continued  and  multiplied 
since  our  last,  and  all  parts  of  the  State  have  been 
reached.  There  is  the  greatest  activity  in  turning 
the  improved  affairs  to  the  greatest  account.  Lands 
which  it  was  feared  might  be  dry  all  the  year  are 
being  quickly  seeded  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
growth  while  the  moisture  holds.  Cities  and  towns 
are  greatly  relieved  from  apprehension  about  their 
water  supply,  and  irrigation  reservoirs  are  looking 
better  in  some  parts  of  the  State  than  they  have  for 
several  years  past.  Growth  is  starting  freely  under 
the  favoring  temperature,  and  with  a  few  late  show- 
ers everything  promises  to  go  through  to  a  good 
harvest. 

The  central  and  upper  parts  of  the  State  are  now 
receiving  their  usual  outflow  from  the  winter  resorts 
of  the  south.  Trains  and  hotels  are  full  and  the  city 
streets  show  the  increased  populations  in  all  the 
popular  towns.  It  is  notable  how  quickly  proper 
efforts  to  make  places  known  by  exhibit  and 
publication  bring  returns.  If  a  town  or  a  district 
is  asleep  the  visitors  pass  on  as  though  disliking  to 
disturb  its  rest,  but  lively  towns  and  wideawake 
rural  districts  are  quickly  filled  with  visitors  who 
haste  to  rejoice  with  the  awakening  local  spirit  and 
patriotism.  The  facts  as  we  now  see  them  should  be 
accepted  as  a  perfect  demonstration  of  a  modern  in- 
dustrial aspect  to  the  old  parable  of  the  talents — to 
him  that  have  shall  be  given.  Burying  talents  in  the 
earth  is  just  as  poor  a  use  of  them  to-day  as  it  ever 
was,  and  yet  we  see  too  many  California  communities 
inviting  failure  along  just  such  lines. 

Wheat  is  about  the  same  and  is  firm  at  the  cur- 
rent rates  as  the  demand  is  good.  Outward  move- 
ment has,  however,  been  rather  light:  only  one  cargo 
and  one  of  flour  for  Europe,  while  parts  of  two  other 
cargoes  were  flour,  of  which  three-quarters  went  to 
China  and  one  to  Central  and  South  America.  Wheat 
futures  are  about  the  same  as  last  week,  though  go- 
ing higher  they  have  sagged  back  to  the  old  level. 
Spot  barley  is  firm,  but  futures  are  lower.  A  ship  is 
loading  with  barley  for  Australia.  Oats  are  firm 
and  corn  steady.  Rye  is  higher.  It  is  reported 
that  already  the  bag  supply  at  the  prison  is  cov- 
ered with  orders  until  September  15.  We  hope 
our  friends  took  our  advice  and  got  under  cover,  j 
Pink  beans  are  in  demand.  Limas  are  a  little  easier 
because  of  the  rains  at  the  south.  Alfalfa  seed  has 
advanced.  Mustard  is  sold  out.  Millstuffs  are  weak 
and  lower;  rolled  barley  is  higher.  Hay  is  fairly 
steady,  though  there  is  an  easy  feeling  and  top  prices 
have  sagged  toward  the  medium  rates.  Beef  is  firm 
and  unchanged  and  mutton  is  higher;  hogs  are  steady. 


Butter  is  lower  and  is  being  borne  down  to  packers' 
figures.  Cheese  is  also  sought  for  as  an  investment, 
while  eggs  are  being  packed  actively  and  bought  up 
in  the  country  at  prices  above  city  quotations  in 
some  cases.  Poultry  is  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
having  improved  and  run  back  in  the  interval.  Po- 
tatoes are  slightly  firmer  for  choice.  Seed  potatoes 
have  been  sold  up  to  $1.80@1.90,  but  Victoria  seed 
potatoes  are  coming  in  and  selling  lower.  Onions  are 
quiet;  there  is  much  sprouting  and  the  market  is 
weak  for  all  not  strictly  sound.  Fresh  vegetables, 
like  asparagus,  peas,  beans  and  mushrooms,  are  sell- 
ing at  a  wide  range  and  hard  to  quote.  Apples  out 
of  cold  storage  are  held  a  little  higher.  Oranges  are 
in  lighter  stock  and  firmer.  Lemons  are  unchanged 
and  abundant,  while  limes  are  still  high.  Dried 
fruits  are  unchanged  and  trade  is  not  active.  Honey 
is  easier  and  stocks  less  firmly  held.  Hops  are  only 
selling  in  a  small  way  and  new  wool  is  still  a  week  or 
so  beyond  sight. 

We  are  glad  to  inform  the  host  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  farther  development  of  the 
practical  in  our  California  educational  system  that 
due  progress  is  being  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
above  named  institution.  In  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  February  8th  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  under  which  the  establishment  is  to 
be  made.  The  board  of  trustees  met  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  held  an  open 
meeting,  at  which  all  interested  were  invited  to  state 
their  views  as  to  the  scope  of  the  new  school.  Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  was  apparent  at  first, 
but  afterwards  all  seemed  to  generally  agree  that 
under  the  law  a  practical  school  of  rural  handicrafts 
on  an  agricultural  foundation  was  the  end  to  be 
sought.  In  answer  to  invitation,  about  sixteen  ten- 
ders of  lands  for  the  use  of  the  school  were  received, 
and  the  trustees  carefully  looked  them  over  and 
secured  data  upon  which  a  selection  will  be  made  at 
the  next  meeting.  ^ 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Haywards  horse 
show,  to  which  we  gave  warm  preliminary  commen- 
dation, was  satisfactory.  Despite  the  occasional 
heavy  showers  on  the  show  day,  March  8,  the  town 
was  crowded  with  visitors  and  the  show  proved  every- 
thing that  had  been  promised.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  was  decided  to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 
The  review  was  divided  into  several  classes,  the  horses 
of  each  class  being  grouped  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  work  for  which  it  was  intended.  There  were 
horses  from  Oakland,  Haywards,  Pleasanton,  Irving- 
ton,  Livermore,  Milpitas,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Byron, 
Danville,  San  Ramon,  Alameda,  San  Jose,  Petaluma, 
California  Jockey  Club,  Warm  Springs,  San  Lorenzo, 
Castro  Valley  and  Santa  Cruz.  There  were  no  prizes 
given  and  no  official  opinion  passed  upon  the  relative 
merit  of  the  stock  displayed,  but  the  educational 
value  of  the  display  was  high,  and  the  exhibit  showed 
clearly  that  California  still  has  good  horses  which 
have  not  been  electrocuted  or  crushed  by  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  that  fact  set 
forth. 

The  grain  growers'  combination  is  ready  for  the 
spring  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  Sacramento. 
All  who  have  signed  the  articles  for  the  proposed 
Grain  Growers'  Association  are  invited  to  assemble 
in  Pythian  Castle,  Ninth  and  I  streets,  Sacramento, 
Tuesday,  March  18,  at  1:30  p.  m.  Though  all  will  be 
welcome,  it  is  to  be  a  delegate  convention,  in  which 
representation  has  been  apportioned  as  follows,  the 
numeral  signifying  the  number  of  delegates  in  each 
case  :  Colusa  6,  Glenn  5,  Tehama  3,  Butte  11,  Yuba  2, 
Sutter  5,  Placer  4,  Yolo  4,  Sacramento  4,  Solano  2, 
Contra  Costa  4,  Stanislaus  8,  Merced  6,  Madera  6, 
San  Joaquin  1.  We  do  not  know  the  basis  of  delega- 
tion, but  presume  it  rests  upon  the  number  of  sign- 
ers in  each  county.  Primaries  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  15,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.,  except  in  those  counties  where  local 
organizations  have  already  appointed  delegates.  The 
places  for  these  primaries  will  be  announced  in  each 
county  by  the  local  canvassers.  This  thing  should 
not  fail  for  lack  of  interest,  which  seems  to  be  one  of 
its  greatest  dangers. 

To  push  our  local  products  in  the  Orient,  the  great 
industrial  exposition  to  be  held  at  Osaka,  Japan, 
March  1  to  July  31,  1903,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
This  suggestion  is  all  the  more  pertinent  from  the 


fact  that  the  exposition  will  present  a  novel  feature, 
to  which  the  general  attention  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  the  industrial  world  is  called.  This  fea- 
ture is  the  establishment  of  a  special  building  for 
samples  of  articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  not  concealed  that  the  primary 
object  of  this  invitation  is  to  afford  Japanese  manu- 
facturers an  opportunity  to  study  the  latest  prod- 
ucts of  Western  industries,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  Japanese  industries;  but  it  is  claimed 
that  in  return  the  establishment  of  the  building  in 
question  offers  to  foreign  producers  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  exploiting  the  rapidly  developing  markets 
of  the  whole  Far  East,  as  the  exposition  is  expected 
to  attract  immense  crowds  of  visitors  from  the  con- 
tinental countries  of  Asia,  in  addition  to  the  millions 
of  Japanese.  The  Imperial  Government  proposes  to 
exempt  exhibits  for  the  Sample  Building  from  the 
operation  of  the  customs  tariff,  provided  the  articles 
be  re-exported  within  two  months  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  exposition  shall  close.  It  will  also 
negotiate  for  special  freight  facilities  for  all  such  ex- 
hibits. 

We  regret  to  see  that  California  papers  are  build- 
ing up  visionary  schemes  of  the  success  of  cassava  in 
this  State,  on  the  basis  of  an  Eastern  magazine  arti- 
cle, which  seems  to  have  brought  to  these  writers 
their  first  knowledge  of  the  subject.  One  of  our  ex- 
changes has  this  paragraph: 

Assuming'  that  these  statements  are  substantially  cor- 
rect, the  value  of  the  crop  to  California,  if  it  can  be 
grown  bete,  is  easily  seen.  One  of  the  special  drawbacks 
of  the  great  interior  valleys  is  the  practical  impossibility 
of  producing  corn  as  a  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle,  whereby 
the  stock  industry  is  greatly  restricted.  If  a  crop  can 
be  found  which  will  be  an  acceptable  substitute  for  corn 
there  is  a  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  wheat  and  barley 
monopoly  which  is  driving  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin valleys  to  bankruptcy,  and  possibly  cassava  maybe 
the  crop  which  will  make  California  a  rich  cattle  coun- 
try. At  least,  alfalfa  and  cassava  together  might  do  it. 
The  most  serious  question  is  whether  cassava  could 
withstand  our  long  summer  drouths  anywhere  except  on 
irrigated  lands. 

Yes,  it  is  a  serious  question,  and  why  the  writer 
did  not  ask  the  answer  to  it  from  some  one  who  knows 
before  indulging  in  the  anticipations,  we  can  not 
conceive.  Cassava  is  not  suited  to  Califor- 
nian  conditions.  It  has  been  amply  tried,  and  it 
peters  out  in  great  shape  wherever  it  can  be  induced 
to  start  the  race  at  all.  It  is  a  plant  suited  to 
humid  conditions,  not  alone  of  the  soil,  but  of  the  air, 
and  even  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  it 
with  irrigation  they  have  failed  because  of  the  aerial 
requirements  of  the  plant.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
growth  of  it,  even  if  it  succeeded,  is  related  to  the 
"  wheat  and  barley  monopoly."  There  is  no  monop- 
oly to  prevent  a  man  from  feeding  off  barley  and 
turning  it  into  pork.  It  is  only  when  the  grain  ap- 
proaches shipment  that  the  monopoly  gets  a  clutch 
upon  it.  If  our  contemporary  had  left  the  cassava 
entirely  out  of  his  proposition  and  had  urged  the 
larger  production  of  stock  on  the  barley  and  alfalfa 
combination  he  would  have  hit  upon  a  balanced 
ration  of  the  finest  kind.  If  he  had  added  Egyptian 
corn  he  would  have  mentioned  a  thing  which  would  be 
new  to  many  readers  and  which  will  grow  magnifi- 
cently. The  public  rightly  objects  to  theoretical 
writers  on  agricultural  subjects.  They  find  very 
little  of  it  nowadays  in  the  agricultural  papers.  The 
general  newspapers  have  jumped  the  claim,  and  some 
of  the  agriculture  they  present  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  we  saw  last 
summer  was  the  new  life  at  Indio,  which  is  below  sea 
level,  in  the  Colorado  desert  side  of  Riverside  county. 
We  found  there  a  host  of  new  settlers  who  proposed 
to  make  the  desert  blossom  like  the  cantaloupe,  and 
they  were  doing  well  at  it.  It  is  now  announced  by 
a  Chicago  firm  of  handlers  of  California  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  they  expect  to  have  250  cars  of 
Coachella  cantaloupes  ready  for  shipment  May  20  to 
June  1.  They  also  announce  that  they  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to 
make  up  solid  train  loads  of  five  cars  each  and  run 
them  as  a  second  section  to  the  regular  overland 
passenger  train.  For  a  new  settlement  the  Indio 
region  is  speedy.  They  grow  the  Rocky  Ford  melon 
and  ripen  it  about  a  month  earlier  than  Rocky  Ford 
does.  Their  product  goes  to  all  the  small  places  at 
the  East,  even  to  the  refrigerators  of  the  ocean 
steamships  for  their  first  table  passengers.  This  is 
good  business  for  Indio  and  for  California. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Onions  in  Yakima  Valley. 

To  the  Editor: — I  expect  to  plant  about  five  acres 
of  onions  in  the  Yakima  valley,  Washington,  in  a 
volcanic  ash  soil;  will  have  to  irrigate.  Please  tell 
me  through  your  paper  what  varieties  would  be  the 
most  profitable,  both  in  yield  and  market  onion. 
How  much  seed  per  acre  and  how  would  you  plant — 
what  distance  apart  ?  Is  the  Yakima  valley  a  good 
fruit  country,  and  what  varieties  would  you  advise 
setting  in  apples  and  cherries? — C.  M.  H.,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  light  soil  of  which  you  speak  is  good  for  onions, 
if  the  moisture  is  kept  about  right  by  timely  irriga- 
tion. On  the  whole,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  has  given 
best  results  for  large  scale  growing,  if  you  grow 
direct  from  field  seeding.  The  Prizetaker  gives  good 
results  by  the  later  method  of  growing  seedlings  un- 
der cloth  or  glass,  and  transplanting  when  the  young 
plants  have  stems  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
diameter  and  a  height  of  about  6  inches.  You  get  a 
more  uniform  stand  and  more  even-sized  bulbs  by 
transplanting,  and  it  costs  about  the  same  to  trans- 
plant as  to  weed  and  thin  out  seedlings  grown  in 
place.  Grow  in  rows  about  14  inches  apart  and  the 
-plants  about  4  to  5  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  It  takes 
about  four  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  for  field  sowing, 
and  about  half  as  much  if  plants  are  grown  under 
cover  for  transplanting.  Irrigate  in  small  furrows 
and  cultivate  well  between  the  rows  to  save  moisture. 
Full  account  of  onion  growing  is  given  in  our  book, 
"California  Vegetables  in  Field  and  Garden." 

Very  good  apples  are  grown  in  the  Yakima  valley 
on  proper  soils  and  exposures.  Nearly  all  the  popu- 
lar varieties  seem  to  succeed.  Cherries  are  not  so 
satisfactory,  and  some  growers  commend  only  the 
Duke  and  Morello  classes. 

Grafting  Over  Old  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  saw  an  article  on  walnut  graft- 
ing in  your  paper  of  March  1.  I  have  some  black 
walnuts  to  graft  to  Santa  Eosa  soft  shell.  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  more  information.  My  trees  are 
twenty-five  years  old  and  very  tall  and  have  all  the 
lower  limbs  cut  off.  Can  I  graft  in  the  main  body  of 
tree,  and  if  so,  at  what  distance  from  the  ground  ? — 
E.  F.  Lauteren,  Guerneville. 

You  can  graft  into  the  main  trunk  according  to 
the  method  described  for  fig  grafting  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  March  1,  but  it  will  require  some 
attention  to  keep  the  large  cut  from  checking  and 
subsequently  rotting,  and  the  scions  will  always  be 
in  danger  of  blowing  out  or  falling  out  by  their  own 
weight  after  they  get  size,  because  it  is  hard  to  get 
strong  attachment  to  a  large  stump.  You  might 
put  in  four  grafts  and  intertwine  or  lash  them  to- 
gether as  they  grow,  and  in  this  way  make  them 
guard  and  support  each  other.  We  would  much 
rather  work  into  small  limbs,  even  if  we  had  to  go 
pretty  high  to  get  them.  This  has  been  successfully 
done  in  grafting  over  black  walnuts  planted  as  road- 
side shade  trees.  Put  the  grafts  on  the  top  sides  of 
the  limbs  so  that  the  weight  will  pull  the  graft  down 
upon  the  old  stub  and  not  away  from  it. 

Bermuda  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  think  Bermuda  grass 
would  be  a  good  grass  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing 
away  on  hillsides  ?  Does  it  make  good  pasture  feed  ? 
— A  Constant  Reader,  Newman. 

Bermuda  grass  is  the  best  thing  we  know  of  to 
keep  hillsides  or  levee  banks  from  washing,  but  Ber- 
muda grass  does  not  like  dry  hot  soil  very  well  and 
makes  rather  scant  top  growth,  though  the  roots 
hold  on  well.  On  moist  land,  however,  even  with 
considerable  alkali,  Bermuda  grass  makes  a  good 
growth,  and  those  who  have  it  on  such  lands  have 
most  to  say  in  its  favor.  It  is  not  a  winter  grower 
except  in  frostless  places.  On  moist  rich  lands  Ber- 
muda grows  best,  and  as  it  is  practicaly  impossible 
to  dislodge  it  the  grass  is  on  the  whole  more  harm 
than  good  in  this  State. 

Beauty  of  Glazenwood. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  California  climbing 
rose  brought  from  Pasadena  a  few  years  ago.  It 
has  bloomed  in  wonderful  profusion  in  our  green- 
house for  the  past  three  years.  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  out  the  history  and  origin  of  this  magnificent 
rose,  but  without  result,  and  apply  to  you  for  in- 
formation. We  received  it  under  the  name  of  "Gold 
of  Ophir,"  and  our  exhibit  of  it  last  March  at  Horti- 


cultural Hall,  Boston,  received  a  silver  medal.  I 
wish  to  show  the  rose  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Rose 
Society  of  America  in  New  York  this  month,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  name  for  that  occasion. — 
E.  L.,  Lenox,  Mass. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  27,  1901,  gives 
an  illustrated  account  of  the  rose  which  you  have 
secured  from  California  under  the  name  of  "Gold  of 
Ophir."  You  will  see  that  a  more  correct  name  is 
"  Beauty  of  Glazenwood,"  but  this  last  is  probably  a 
renaming,  but  will  enable  you  to  pursue  the  matter 
further  in  rose  literature.  Some  have  thought  that 
it  was  really  "Fortune's  Yellow,"  but  we  believe 
that  its  exact  nomenclature  has  never  been  demon- 
strated. 

Hard  Shell  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — Now  as  the  Jordan  almond  is 
(as  stated)  a  hard  shell  almond,  the  kernel  does  not 
dry  out  and  keeps  better  and  sweeter.  Soft  shell 
almonds  will  not  bear  with  me,  but  I  have  a  seedling 
hard  shell  which  bears  every  year  and  which  I  con- 
sider in  every  way  a  superior  almond.  I  enclose  you 
a  sample  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  failure  has 
been  made  in  almonds,  more  so  than  with  any  other 
kind  of  tree.  Have  we  all  been  wrong  in  planting 
soft  shell  ? — A.  Kerz,  Ramona. 

The  Jordan  almond  is  popular  in  part  because  of 
its  shape.  It  is  rather  long  and  slender  and  adds 
this  character  to  the  quality  of  the  kernel.  It  is  not 
strictly  hard  shell,  although  harder  than  the  soft 
shells,  which  we  have  so  largely  grown  in  California. 
A  roundish  hard  shell  like  that  you  send  would  not 
take  the  place  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  possible  that, 
since  machinery  has  been  devised  for  securing  the 
kernels  from  the  hard  shell,  and  as  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  kernels  for  confectionery  purposes,  hard 
shell  almonds  may  come  to  be  more  profitable.  For 
table  use,  however,  the  soft  shell  almond,  which  yields 
readily  to  the  fingers,  or  to  a  light  pinch  with  the 
nut  cracker,  will  always  be  popular. 

Killing  Tree  Ants. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  the  best  means  of  ex- 
terminating ants  which  give  great  trouble  in  a  fruit 
garden  which  I  am  setting  out  near  Cuicatlan,  in  the 
State  of  Oxaca,  southern  Mexico.  My  trees  were 
imported  from  the  States,  but  the  large  ants,  known 
locally  as  "  arrieras,"  strip  all  foliage  from  the  young 
trees  and  cause  much  trouble.  I  am  informed  by  the 
American  Consular  Agent  in  one  of  the  northern 
cities  of  Mexico  that  they  have  suffered  a  similar 
nuisance,  and  have  used  cyanide  of  potassa  dissolved 
in  water,  which  is  poured  into  the  ant  holes.  The 
same  gentleman  also  informs  me  that  in  California  a 
pump  is  used  with  which  poisoned  air  (bisulphide  of 
carbon)  is  pumped  into  the  ant  holes,  which  are  then 
closed  up. — W.  Morcom,  Puebla,  Mexico. 

You  can  make  short  work  of  ants  which  dwell  in 
holes  in  the  ground  by  opening  the  hole  a  little  at  the 
surface,  pouring  in  an  ounce  of  carbon  bisulphide  and 
covering  the  hole.  The  vapor  generated  will  find  its 
way  to  all  parts  of  the  nest  and  kill  everything.  It 
is  seldom  necessary  to  use  a  pump,  but  there  is  a 
cheap  injector  sold  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  bi- 
sulphide which  may  be  useful.  In  the  ant  hole,  how- 
ever, the  pests  are  usually  so  collected  in  a  small 
space  that  the  vapor  will  reach  them  in  is  own  dif- 
fusion. This  treatment  is  most  effective  where  the 
ground  is  moist.  To  kill  ants  coming  from  undis- 
covered holes  the  young  trees  should  be  sprayed 
with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water. 
We  never  heard  before  of  the  other  treatment  men- 
tioned. 

Vine  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — What  success  could  be  had  by 
putting  out  cuttings  in  place  of  rooted  vines — say,  in 
two  weeks  ?  I  have  been  intending  putting  out,  say, 
two  in  a  place,  Thompson  Seedless.  In  case  both 
grow,  would  it  be  necessary  to  remove  one  next  year, 
or  could  the  two  stand  side  by  side  without  injuring 
the  other  ?— A  Subscriber,  Tulare. 

It  is  getting  late  for  setting  vine  cuttings  in  the 
interior,  and  probably  you  would  not  get  a  very  good 
stand,  unless  you  wish  to  plant  on  rather  moist  soil. 
It  would  be  better  to  root  the  cuttings  in  nursery, 
where  they  could  be  given  water  as  needed,  and  plant 
out  rooted  vines  next  winter.  You  might  try  two 
cuttings  in  a  place  and  have  a  better  chance  of  a 
stand,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  allow  them  both  to 
remain.  One  good  vine  in  a  place  is  well  enough. 
Where  two  grow,  use  the  extras  to  fill  gaps  with 
next  winter. 


Warming  and  Smoking. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  March  1st  you 
published  an  article,  "  More  About  Frost  Fighting," 
in  which  there  was  a  brief  description  of  a  hot  air 
blower  used  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Graham  in  San  Jose. 
Could  you  give  a  more  explicit  description  of  this 
machine  and  its  cost  ? — C.  D.  Maxfield,  Lakeview. 

A  very  satisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Graham's 
policy  of  frost  fighting  and  the  construction  of  his 
smoker  may  be  found  upon  another  page  of  this 
issue.  In  this  account  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is 
chiefly  smoke  which  he  gets  from  his  blower  and  he 
gets  heat  from  oil  pots. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  10,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Cooler  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  with 
occasional  light  frosts  in  some  places.  Heavy  rains  have 
fallen  in  the  valleys,  causing  another  rapid  rise  of  creeks 
and  rivers,  but  no  great  damage  has  been  reported. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  an  abundance  of  snow. 
Farm  and  orchard  work  are  still  suspended,  owing  to 
the  heavy  condition  of  the  soil.  Grain  is  making  good 
growth,  and  prospects  for  heavy  crops  were  never  bet- 
ter at  this  season.  There  is  a  large  acreage  of  wheat 
and  barley.  Almonds  in  bloom  were  slightly  injured  by 
frost  in  some  places,  but  no  other  damage  was  done. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  generally  somewhat  backward  but 
in  good  condition,  and  give  indications  of  a  heavy  yield. 
Orange  buds  are  forming. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cool  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  with  fre- 
quent heavy  rainfall  in  the  central  and  northern  coun- 
ties and  lighter  rains  in  the  south.  At  Santa  Rosa  the 
precipitation  from  March  1st  to  8th  has  been  3  inches, 
making  a  total  of  28  inches  for  the  season.  In  some  of 
the  northern  districts  grain  on  the  lowlands  is  reported 
rusty  and  in  poor  condition,  but  is  looking  well  on  the 
higher  lands.  In  San  Benito  county  grain  and  grass 
have  made  remarkable  growth,  and  prospects  for  heavy 
crops  could  not  be  better.  Pasturage  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  in  good  condition.  Deciduous  fruits  are  a  lit- 
tle backward  in  some  sections,  but  trees  are  in  bloom  in 
many  places,  and  prospects  good  for  heavy  crops. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  slightly  cooler  than  during  the 
preceding  week,  and  light  frosts  have  occurred  in  many 
places.  Rain  has  fallen  at  intervals  in  all  parts  of  the 
valley.  The  soil  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly.  In  the  southern 
counties  the  grain  acreage  will  be  less  than  usual,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  rainfall  early  in  the  season,  but  a  good 
yield  is  probable.  The  acreage  in  the  central  and 
northern  counties  is  reported  greater  than  last  season's, 
and  heavy  crops  are  expected.  Grain  and  grass  are 
making  good  growth  and  looking  well  in  all  sections. 
Pasturage  is  abundant,  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  continue  thrifty  and  give  indi- 
cations of  large  crops.  Early  fruits  in  bloom  have  not 
been  injured  by  frost. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  cool  and 
cloudy,  with  occasional  fogs  and  light  rains.  The  soil  is 
in  excellent  condition,  and  plowing  and  seeding  are  in 
progress.  Sugar  beet  planting  has  commenced  in  some 
places.  Water  in  reservoirs  is  abundant.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  scarcity  of  snow  in  the  mountains.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley and  hay  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  will  make 
good  crops  if  later  rains  come  at  the  proper  time.  Pas- 
turage is  plentiful.  Early  deciduous  fruits  and  berries 
are  in  bloom,  and  give  indications  of  a  good  yield. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  valley  lands  are  too  wet  for 
plowing.  Grass  is  doing  well,  but  grain  growing  slowly; 
warm  weather  is  much  needed.  Fruit  trees  not  in 
bloom,  except  a  few  early  peaches. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Sufficient  rain  for  present 
needs  has  fallen.  Warm,  clear  weather  is  required  for 
crop  growth  and  deciduous  trees,  which  blooming  late 
make  outlook  for  deciduous  fruits  better  than  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Working  Over  Old  Citrus  Orchards. 

From  University  Bulletin  138,  by  J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  Univer- 
sity substation  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

In  every  fruit  district  the  introduction  of  inferior 
varieties  necessarily  causes  much  loss  to  growers,  as 
it  is  expensive  to  replant  or  to  work  over  old  or- 
chards. This  is  the  price  that  horticulturists  will- 
ingly pay  for  new  and  improved  varieties.  The 
orange  growers  of  southern  California  have  experi- 
mented with  almost  every  known  variety,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  a  number  that  once  were 
popular.  The  heaviest  loss  incurred  was  because  of 
the  inferior  Australian  Navel,  which  preceded  the 
Washington  Navel  and  sufficiently  resembles  it  in 
growth  to  have  been  sold  in  numbers  of  cases  for 
that  far  better  variety.  In  recent  years  many  trees 
of  Australian  Navel,  Mediterranean  Sweets  and  seed- 
lings have  been  rebudded  to  the  Washington  Navel 
and  its  improved  types. 

While  it  is  easy  to  perform  the  operation  of  bud- 
ding, it  requires  special  knowledge  and  skill  to  get 
the  new  tree  top  rightly  started  and  through  the 
first  season.  Even  an  old  orange  tree  will  take  buds 
in  the  main  branches  or  trunk,  and  will  produce  a 
luxuriant  growth  from  the  buds  the  first  year,  if 
properly  managed.  But  if  such  trees  lose  their  tops 
after  the  first  summer's  growth  they  are  usually 
worthless,  or  are  not  profitable  for  years.  In  such 
cases  it  is  better  to  take  out  the  tree  and  plant 
young  budded  trees  from  the  nursery. 

The  Method  of  Rebuddino  Trees. — Old  Medi- 
terranean Sweets  are  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  citrus  trees  to  rebud,  and  very  poor  results 
will  be  obtained  if  they  are  handled  by  ordinary 
methods.  E.  L.  Koethen  and  O.  D.  Wilheit  of  Riv- 
erside have  been  very  successful  in  budding  over  all 
kinds  of  old  citrus  trees,  including  Mediterranean 
Sweets.  They  trim  out  all  branches  that  are  not 
used  to  insert  buds  into,  and  then  thin  out  the  re- 
maining branches  above  where  the  buds  are  inserted. 
This  is  done  early  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  time  of 
budding.  The  removal  of  surplus  limbs  directs  the 
entire  flow  of  sap  into  the  branches  containing  the 
buds,  which  results  in  their  healing  over  quickly  and 
becoming  well  united.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  tops 
of  the  trees  the  buds  start  at  once.  All  saw  cuts 
are  covered  with  some  material  that  will  exclude  the 
air,  usually  grafting  wax,  though  Mr.  Koethen  has 
experimented  with  thin  putty,  and  finds  it  much 
cheaper,  more  durable  and  not  injurious  to  the  tree. 
After  the  tops  are  removed,  the  trees  should  be 
whitewashed  to  prevent  sunburn. 

Value  of  "  Cured"  Buds. — The  best  success  comes 
from  using  "cured"  buds;  these  are  the  buds  that 
have  been  cut  from  the  tree  and  kept  in  damp  sand 
or  moss  for  a  few  weeks  before  using.  When  treated 
in  this  way  they  become  tougher,  and  when  inserted 
into  a  tree  that  has  any  freely- flowing  sap,  they  ab- 
sorb it  more  readily.  When  buds  are  well  cured,  and 
not  allowed  to  become  either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  they 
are  not  easily  injured  in  handling.  The  delicate  germ 
is  very  brittle  when  the  scion  is  first  cut  from  the 
tree,  and  the  slightest  touch  will  sometimes  de- 
stroy it. 

Placing  the  Bud. — The  incision  which  is  to  receive 
the  bud  is  made  by  running  the  knife  down  the  side 
of  the  branch  or  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  crosscut  is 
made  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision,  instead  of  at 
the  top,  as  is  the  usual  method,  and  slants  upward. 
By  giving  the  knife  a  slight  twist  before  removing  it 
from  the  last  cut,  the  two  corners  are  turned  out, 
which,  with  the  upward  slant,  forms  an  opening,  into 
which  the  bud  slips  easily.  Narrow  strips  of  waxed 
cloth  are  then  wrapped  around  the  limb,  completely 
covering  the  inserted  bud  and  the  incisions.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  buds  from  below  gives  better  protection 
from  rain  and  dew. 

When  to  Remove  the  Buds. — These  waxed  bands 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  buds  for  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  according  to  the  weather.  During  such  a 
season  as  the  spring  of  1901,  which  was  cool  and 
damp,  citrus  trees  make  very  little  growth.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  waxed  bands  should  remain 
a  longer  time.  The  bands  were  removed  from  the 
buds  after  four  weeks  (the  usual  period)  in  a  number 
of  cases  in  the  Pomona  valley  in  1901,  and  they  gen- 
erally died;  but  in  the  same  year  when  the  bands  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  buds  for  six  weeks  the  re- 
sult was  satisfactory. 

Removal  of  the  Tops. — There  are  three  usual 
methods  of  removing  the  tops  after  budding:  (1)  The 
removal  of  the  entire  top  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
bands  from  the  buds;  (2)  the  removal  of  all  branches 
but  one,  which  is  left  to  draw  sap;  and  (3)  the  gir- 
dling of  the  limbs  above  the  buds  while  still  retaining 
the  entire  top  for  one  year. 

When  the  first  method  (illustrated  in  large  picture 
on  first  page)  is  practiced  and  proper  protection  is 
given  to  the  buds  and  young  top  during  the  first 
year,  better  results  seem  to  be  obtained  than  by  any 
other  way.  The  new  top  receives  the  entire  nour- 
ishment afforded  by  the  tree;  with  frequent  pinching- 
back  of  the  new  branches,  the  wood  can  be  hardened 


and  better  matured  before  winter,  and  the  leaves  be- 
come thick  and  heavy,  affording  much  frost  protec- 
tion. But  when  this  method  is  employed  in  frosty 
sections,  the  tops  must  be  protected  still  further 
during  the  first  winter.  The  young  growth  will  be 
killed  when  the  thermometer  registers  from  25*  to 
27°  Fahr.,  and  if  the  tops  are  killed  back  to  the  old 
wood,  the  trees  will  seldom  or  never  become  useful, 
often  failing  even  to  send  out  suckers. 

The  value  of  protection  to  the  young  top  during 
the  first  winter  was  shown  by  a  lemon  orchard,  in  a 
frosty  location,  that  was  budded  over  to  Washington 
Navel  oranges.  When  the  tops  were  removed,  the 
growth  from  the  buds  was  wrapped  with  palm  leaves 
during  the  first  winter;  eighteen  months  after  the 
trees  were  budded,  they  were  past  all  danger  from 
frost,  and  were  large  enough  to  produce  a  box  of 
oranges  per  tree.  (These  trees  are  shown  in  a  pic- 
ture on  the  first  page.) 

Seedling  orange  trees  that  were  budded  over  when 
sixteen  years  old,  and  were  protected  by  nailing  palm 
leaves  to  the  trunks  and  by  wrapping  the  palm  leaves 
around  the  new  tops,  produced  an  average  of  eight 
boxes  per  tree  during  the  first  five  years  after  they 
were  so  budded. 

The  second  practice  (as  shown  in  the  picture  of 
worked-over  pomelos)  of  leaving  a  side  branch  on  the 
tree  to  "draw  sap  "  is  a  safe  method,  and  will  some- 
times save  a  tree  if  the  buds  fail  to  grow;  but  when 
budding  is  skillfully  done  there  is  no  need  of  leaving 
side  branches. 

Girding  the  branches  above  the  buds  after  they 
have  healed  over  and  the  bands  have  been  removed, 
while  leaving  the  tops  on  until  after  the  first  winter, 
is  not  practiced  widely,  but  has  some  ardent  advo- 
cates. The  top  when  thus  left  continues  to  draw 
sap  to  keep  alive,  and  to  ripen  a  crop  of  early  and 
poor  fruit.  The  removal  of  such  a  top  after  the  buds 
have  made  one  year's  growth  is  sometimes  difficult 
without  injuring  the  new  head.  The  chief  advantage 
for  this  method  is  that  the  old  top  forms  a  covering 
for  the  new  head,  obviating  the  necessity  of  wrapping 
it  for  protection  against  frost.  Trees  handled  in 
this  way  have  made  a  better  record  than  adjoining 
trees  that  had  the  tops  cut  off  at  the  time  when  the 
bands  were  removed  from  the  buds  and  were  left  un- 
protected during  the  first  winter. 

When  the  leaves  .of  fan  palms  are  used  the  stems 
are  tied  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  broad 
leaves  are  fastened  around  the  tops.  After  spring 
frosts  are  over  the  palm  leaves  are  removed.  Some- 
times the  palm  stems  are  nailed  to  the  trunks  of  the 
orange  trees,  which  is  more  convenient  than  tying. 
Though  not  a  praiseworthy  method,  yet  this  does  not 
seem  to  injure  the  trees. 

The  old  time  method  of  cutting  off  the  entire  top  of 
a  tree  so  as  to  bud  upon  suckers  is  now  considered  a 
poor  way,  as  a  year  of  time  is  thereby  lost. 


Mr.  Graham's  Portable  Smoker  for  Frost  Prevention. 

We  alluded  briefly  recently  to  the  discussion  on 
frost  prevention  at  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club,  in 
which  Mr.  L.  F.  Graham  mentioned  a  machine  which 
he  had  in  use  for  smudging.  Mr.  Graham  has  given 
the  San  Jose  Herald  a  fuller  account  of  his  opera- 
tions, which  will  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers 
who  are  preparing  to  fight  frost  on  their  deciduous 
fruit  trees  and  vines. 

The  Experiments. — We  have  gone  upon  the  theory 
as  advanced  by  Mr.  Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast 
Official  of  San  Francisco,  that  the  damage  was 
caused  primarily  by  cold,  stagnant  air,  and  secondly 
by  the  rapid  warming  of  the  fruit  at  sunrise.  In 
order  to  raise  the  temperature,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  create  a  certain  movement  of  the  air,  we  ex- 
perimented largely  with  small  fires,  and  found  after 
numberless  failures  that  an  ordinary  five-gallon  can 
cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  in  which  we  placed  about 
two  gallons  of  crude  petroleum,  gave  the  best  re- 
sults. 

In  order  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  heating 
power  of  one  of  these,  we  placed  one  in  a  building 
containing  6336  cubic  feet  and  succeeded  in  raising 
the  temperature  therein  14°  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Of  course,  this  would  not  have  the  same 
efficiency  in  the  open  air.  However,  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  raising  the  temperature  2°  or  3°,  that  alone 
will  frequently  save  the  crop.  We  found  that  on  a 
cold,  still  morning  two  gallons  of  oil  will  burn  for  two 
hours. 

A  Great  Smoker. — The  object  of  the  smudging 
machine  mentioned,  which  I  will  now  describe,  is  not 
to  raise  the  temperature,  but  to  create  a  blanket  of 
smoke  that  would  settle  over  the  trees  and  prevent 
a  too  rapid  radiation  of  the  heat  from  the  action  of 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

In  the  machine  mentioned  we  used  a  110-gallon 
benzine  tank,  one  end  of  which  was  entirely  removed. 
On  the  side  near  the  other  end  an  opening  was  made, 
over  which  a  door  was  fitted,  through  which  a  fire 
can  be  made  inside  the  tank.  About  1  foot  to  18 
inches  above  the  bottom  was  placed  a  grating.  Un- 
derneath the  bottom  of  the  tank  was  placed  a  small 
blower,  the  same  as  used  in  the  blacksmith's  forge. 

Power  for  driving  the  blower  is  taken  from  the 


wagon  wheel  by  the  use  of  sprocket  wheels  and 
chain.  Every  farmer  is  familiar  with  this  appa- 
ratus, as  it  is  largely  used  in  seed  sowers.  A  large 
sprocket  wheel  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon 
wheel,  and  connected  by  a  sprocket  chain  to  a  small 
sprocket  wheel  on  a  countershaft,  and  on  this  coun- 
tershaft is  a  pulley  from  18  to  20  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  2-inch  face.  From  this  pulley  we  belt  direct 
to  the  small  pulley  on  the  blower,  which  will  give  us 
from  1300  to  1500  revolutions  per  minute.  By  mak- 
ing and  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  of  wood,  on  which  is 
spread  a  very  liberal  quantity  of  tar,  a  very  hot  fire 
and  one  that  makes  a  dense  smoke  is  created.  On 
the  top  of  the  grating  we  placed  a  liberal  supply  of 
straw  trash,  or  stable  manure,  which  is  kept  thor- 
oughly wet  by  sprinkling.  The  intense  heat  created 
by  the  fire  underneath  evaporates  a  large  amount  of 
water,  and  a  tremendous  steam  is  forced  out  in  com- 
bination with  the  smoke.  The  effect  of  this  steam  is 
that,  as  it  is  carried  through  the  orchard,  a  certain 
amount  is  condensed  upon  the  chilled  fruit,  and  this, 
together  with  the  screen  of  smoke  that  hangs  over 
the  trees,  prevents  the  too  rapid  warming  of  the 
fruit. 

The  Small  Fires. — Now,  in  recapitulation,  you 
will  gather  from  what  I  have  just  said,  the  small 
fires  that  are  placed  through  the  orchard  (from 
thirty  to  fifty  to  the  acre)  is  what  is  intended  for  the 
raising  of  the  temperature  and  for  the  prevention  of 
the  cold  air,  and  the  smudging  machine  is  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  and  protecting  the  tender  fruit 
from  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The  small  fires  will 
want  to  be  started  early  in  the  night,  or  at  any  time 
when  the  thermometer  reaches  the  danger  point. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  wasteful  to  do 
much  smudging  until  just  before  sunrise — say  com- 
mencing an  hour  before  sunrise  and  continuing  from 
one  to  three  hours  thereafter,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions. An  ironclad  rule  cannot  be  given,  for  the 
conditions  change  so  frequently,  and  every  one  will 
have  to  be  governed  entirely  by  those  he  finds  locally. 
While  the  apparatus  we  are  using  is  crude,  it  may 
be  the  foundation  on  which  some  more  ingenious 
grower  can  build  something  better.  I  think  it  is 
only  possible  to  solve  this  problem  by  giving  publicity 
to  any  improvement  that  may  be  made,  and  that  will 
assist  in  any  way  in  solving  this  problem. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Ampelography,  and  Its  Use  to  the  Practical  Viticulturist. 

To  the  Editor: — It  is  practically  only  since  the 
disastrous  depredations  of  the  phylloxera  have  caused 
the  viticulturist  to  seek  among  the  wild  vines  of 
America  for  species  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  this 
insect  and  sufficiently  adaptable  to  the  multiple  re- 
quirements of  cultivation,  that  ampelography  has  be- 
come a  study  of  prime  necessity  to  even  the  smallest 
grower,  who  can  not,  as  heretofore,  be  certain  of 
success  when  imitating  a  successful  neighbor.  I  pro- 
pose in  the  present  article  to  indicate  the  practical 
use  and  value  of  ampelographical  studies  to  the 
California  viticulturist,  who  is,  or  soon  will  be,  recon- 
structing his  vineyard.  And  I  may  safely  say  that 
the  problem  of  reconstruction  would  be  neither  as 
arduous,  nor  as  fruitful  in  disappointments,  as  it  is 
largely  at  present,  if  he  only  knew  what  he  was 
planting,  which,  too  often,  he  does  not. 

To  illustrate  this  assertion,  which  might  otherwise 
be  denied,  by  a  concrete  case  (many  might  be  cited, 
but  one  must  suffice),  in  which  I  was  .an  unfortunate 
participant: 

A  bought  from  a  reputed  nurseryman  a  couple  of 
thousand  Rupestris  Martin,  so  called.  I  bought  from 
A  100  of  said  vines  to  test  their  adaptability,  and 
found,  as  soon  as  they  had  grown  sufficiently  to  be 
identified,  that  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  motley 
crew,  composed  of  10%  Riparia  and  three  varieties  of 
Rupestris;  but  of  Rupestris  Martin  there  was  not 
one  ! 

This  happened  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  had  about 
forgotten  my  misadventure,  when  this  winter  it  was 
recalled  to  my  memory  by  the  fact  that  A  was  adver- 
tising Rupestris  Martin  cuttings  for  sale. 

Now,  the  importance  of  knowing  exactly  what  one 
is  buying  is  here  forcibly  illustrated;  for  let  us  sup- 
pose that  A  sells  his  cuttings  to  E,  and  that  A's  soil 
was  well  suited  to  the  Riparia;  then  the  original  per- 
centage of  Riparia  would  be  proportionally  increased; 
and,  let  us  suppose  further,  that  E  is  an  equally  ob- 
servant man — a  possible  case,  one  will  admit — and 
that  his  land  is  dry  and  stony.  These  assumptions 
accepted,  it  follows  that  E  will  find  that  20%  or  30% 
of  his  vines  die  during  the  first  and  second  years,  and 
concludes  that  the  Rupestris  Martin — which  he  has 
never  had  in  his  possession — are  worthless. 

We  all  know  the  tenacity  of  ill-founded  opinions. 
Such  incompetency  on  the  part  of  nurserymen  and 
growers  is  certainly  the  principal  cause  of  the  wide- 
felt  distrust  of  resistant  stocks,  and  justifies  in  a 
measure  the  hesitation  of  small  growers,  who  regard 
reconstruction  as  an  endless  expense  of  time,  energy 
and  money. 

How  can  This  be  Avoided  ? — Let  us  now  examine 
in  what  way  ampelography  may  be  of  use  to  the  vine 
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grower,  and  with  what  least  possible  science  and 
I  minutise  he  can  become  sufficiently  master  thereof  to 
.  protect  his  interests. 

The  name  ampelograpby  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
■  words:  ampelos  (vine)  and  grapho  (I  describe)  and  is, 
|  therefore,  concerned  with  the  classification  and  de- 
scription of  vines. 
By  ampelographical  methods,  a  Rupestris  may  be 
:  separated  from  a  Riparia — in  this  case  an  obviously 
I  easy  task;  but,  to  distinguish  one  variety  of  Rupes- 
I  tris  from  another,  one  variety  of  Riparia  from  another, 
i  can  not  be  done  without  close  scientific  observations 
of  the  variations,  often  slight,  of  characteristic  parts 
of  the  plant — the  apparent  intuitive  discrimination  of 
I  the  common  laborer  being  based,  though  he,  perhaps, 
I  ignores  it,  on  the  very  characters  that  ampelography 
employs  in  its  classifications. 

Points  to  Observe. — The  important  characters  to 
note  in  identifying  resistant  stocks — with  which  we 
are  solely  concerned  here — may  be  reduced  to  the 
I  three  following: 

1.  The  general  appearance  of  the  growing  vine, 
observed  about  midsummer,  or  when  active  growth 

!  ceases;  position  of  canes  and  secondaries;  erect,  semi- 
erect  or  trailing. 

2.  The  characters  of  the  shoots  and  leaves:  On 
examining  shoots,  it  is  well  to  disregard  the  first 
three  modes,  as  growth  hardly  becomes  regular  be- 
fore the  third  leaf  has  developed. 

In  shoots,  any  one  of  the  following  characters  should 
be  noted:  Whether  glabrous  or  tomentose;  elbowed 
or  straight;  the  color  of  immature  and  mature  wood; 
the  length  of  the  internodes,  (for  example:  short  in 
I  Rupestris  St.  George,  long  in  Riparia  Gloire  de 
I  Montpellier);  and,  lastly,  the  prominence  of  the 
nodes. 

Leaves:  The  angle  formed  by  the  blade  of  the  leaf 
and  the  petiole,  whether  acute,  right  or  obtuse,  (ex- 
ample: Rupestris  Metallique,  acute;  Solonis  and 
Champini,  about  a  right  angle;  Rupestris  St.  George 
and  Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,  obtuse);  the  size 
and  shape,  cordate,  orbicular,  elongate,  etc.;  color, 
bright  or  dull;  smooth  or  rugose;  thick  or  thin; 
coriaceous  or  parchmenty;  tomentose  or  glabrous, 
observing  upper  and  lower  surface;  the  number  of 
lobes,  noting  especially  the  form  of  the  primary  sinus, 
(example:  Rupestris  St.  George,  in  the  form  of  a 
brace;  Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,  U-shaped; 
Riparia  Grande  Glabre,  V-shaped);  the  character  of 
the  teeth,  whether  obtuse  or  acute,  in  one  or  two 
series. 

[I  judge  from  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
two  names  that  the  Riparia  a  Grandes  Feuilles 
(large  leaves)  of  the  Niles  Nursery  Co.'s  catalogue 
is  the  Grande  Glabre  (large  glabrous).  However  this 
may  be,  I  suggest  that  the  Riparia  Gloire  de  Mont- 
pellier and  Grande  Glabre  be  called,  respectively: 
Riparia  Pride  of  Montpellier  and  Large  Glabrous,  for 
the  reason  that  foreign  names  are  liable  to  deforma- 
tions which  unnecessarily  obscure  the  originals.] 

3.  It  may  be  advantageous,  especially  when  iden- 
tifying Rupestris,  to  know  the  character  of  the 
flowers,  whether  hermaphrodite,  female  or  male.  I 
will  cite  an  example:  The  Rupestris  St.  George  has 
male  flowers  only;  thus,  if  one  has  a  Rupestris  show- 
ing such  a  typical  character  of  the  St.  George  as  the 
primary  sinus  in  the  form  of  a  brace,  but  with  other 
than  male  flowers,  it  may  be  at  once  concluded  that 
said  vine  is  not  the  St.  George. 

Close  attention  to  the  characters  above  pointed 
out,  and  some  practical  observations  in  the  field,  will 
give  one  sufficient  knowledge  to  ascertain  with  a  fair 
approximation  the  variety  of  the  species  of  resistant 
stock  one  is  growing. 

Accurate  Descriptions  for  Reference. — But, 
some  one  will  observe,  an  accurate  description  of  the 
plant  must  first  be  obtained.  Of  this  difficulty  I  am 
quite  aware,  and  have  no  knowledge  that  anything 
like  a  fair  monography  of  a  resistant  stock  has  yet 
been  published  in  California.  In  the  bulletins  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the  descriptions 
that  have  been  given  of  the  various  resistant  stocks 
are  generally  too  brief. 

For  instance,  the  following  description  of  the  Rupes- 
tris St.  George,  which  I  extract  from  one  of  the  bul- 
letins (Bulletin  127,  Bench  Grafting  Resistant  Stocks) 
illustrates  very  well  indeed  the  necessity  of  describing 
critically  and  thoughtfully: 

Rupestris  St.  George:  Canes  erect,  the  main  laterals 
spreading,  with  short  internodes  and  prominent  nodes; 
leaves  small,  wider  than  long,  with  metallic  sheen,  undu- 
lating edges  and  relatively  thin,  those  of  the  laterals 
often  very  small  and  somewhat  bronzed  near  the  tips. 

Such  a  description  as  this  is  obviously  insufficient. 
For  instance,  .  the  writers  forget  to  say  that  the 
leaves  are  entire.  I  have  seen  a  variety  of  Rupestris 
bearing  always  a  few  three-lobed  leaves,  which  shows 
that,  though  the  leaves  of  the  Rupestris  are  gener- 
ally entire,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
mention  that  they  are  so. 

Then,  again,  the  primary  sinus  in  the  form  of  a 
brace  is  almost  quite  characteristic  of  the  St.  George, 
and  the  teeth  are  irregular,  relatively  acute  and 
clearly  cut;  those  at  the  apices  acuminate. 

By  the  addition  of  the  above  characters  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  St.  George  quoted,  its  identification 
amongst  a  whole  field  of  Rupestris  would  be  com- 
paratively easy. 

The  above  remarks  bring,  I  think,  sufficiently  forci- 


bly to  one's  attention  the  necessity  of  describing  vines 
with  care,  so  as  not  to  omit  any  characters,  however 
trivial  in  appearance. 

I  hope  that  those  who  have  perused  these  few  re- 
marks, imperfect  as  they  may  be,  will  have  been  suf- 
ficiently awakened  to  the  practical  importance  of 
ampelography  to  observe  and  note  with  care,  and 
thus  be  able  to  account  for  some  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  now,  or  will  soon,  have  to  deal. 

Importance  of  Careful  Observation. — Let  us 
give  an  example  to  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  im- 
portance and  value  to  the  viticultural  world  of  care- 
ful and  exact  observations,  of  which  the  Californian, 
I  hope,  is  as  capable  as  his  French  brethren.  All  the 
best  resistant  stock  we  have,  not  including  hybrids, 
have  been  obtained  through  selection.  The  Rupestris 
St.  George,  for  instance,  was  found  in  a  gentleman's 
vineyard,  and  isolated  from  among  hundreds  by  the 
watchfulness,  care  and  insight  of  the  owner. 

Conclusion. — The  small  grower,  whose  resources 
are  naturally  somewhat  limited,  is  still  at  the  mercy 
of  the  ignorant  or  careless  nurseryman  or  grower 
from  whom  he  buys  his  stock,  but  has  no  excuse  for 
not  detecting  non-uniformity  in  his  plantations. 

When  the  California  viticulturist  shall  have  learned 
to  blindly  trust  no  man  and  to  keep  an  argus  eye  on 
his  stock,  the  unsightly  and  costly  efforts  at  recon- 
struction will  disappear  and  some  accurate  knowl- 
edge will  be  obtained  as  to  the  right  stock  for  a  given 
soil. 

Until  the  viticulturist  has  learned  to  know  exactly 
what  he  has  planted,  nothing  conclusive  can  be 
learned  as  to  the  real — for  we  have  many  possible — 
adaptations  of  the  numerous  stocks. 

Berkeley.  Ampelographer. 
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The  Duroc  Hog. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  looked  in  vain  in  your  most 
excellent  paper  to  see  something  said  about  the 
Duroc  hog,  but  have  concluded  that  he  is  not  very 
extensively  known  in  California,  hence  I  give  you 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  my  correspond- 
ence and  my  limited  experience  with  this  breed  of 
hogs.  The  Duroc  is  a  breed  of  red  hogs,  which  has 
been  raised  in  New  York  for  many  years.  They  are 
fine  and  attain  great  weight  and  have  good  constitu- 
tion, producing  a  good  quality  of  meat. 

Origin. — Mignette's  "History  of  the  Consulate" 
mentions  the  red  swine  of  northern  France.  This, 
perhaps,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  name  Duroc 
is  a  French  name,  has  doubtless  led  some  writers  and 
contributors  to  agricultural  papers  to  conclude  that 
he  was  of  French  origin.  Clark  Petit's  "History  of 
the  Hog  "  states  that  in  1832  a  pair  of  red  pigs  were 
shipped  to  Salem,  New  Jersey,  but  does  not  tell 
where  they  came  from  or  to  whom  they  were  con- 
signed. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  red  hogs  of  uni- 
form color  and  great  size  have  been  bred  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  the  New  England  States  for  at  least  a 
century.  Hon.  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  is  said  to 
have  imported  four  red  pigs  from  France  in  1837  and 
to  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  them  that  he  bred 
them  on  his  farm  near  Ashland.  Hon.  James  B.  Clay 
is  said  to  have  imported  a  pair  of  red  hogs  from  Spain 
during  his  residence  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  as  minister 
of  the  United  States. 

It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  we  prove  his 
noble  birth  and  illustrious  origin  or  not.  He  is  here; 
he  is  no  longer  the  approaching  hog,  but  the  hog 
that  has  already  arrived.  He  is  here  to  stay,  and  is 
at  home  from  Manitoba  to  Texas,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, and,  wherever  found,  is  always  hungry  and 
ready  for  his  dinner.  I  consider  this  breed  the  best 
in  the  world,  all  meritorious  and  derogatory  points 
considered.  This  hog  is  gaining  ground  as  no  other 
breed  has  done,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  competition  ever  known  in  swine  breeding 
in  America.  There  are  ten  herds  of  red  hogs  in  this 
country  to-day  for  every  one  there  was  six  years 
ago.  In  proportion  to  numbers,  they  have  captured 
more  than  their  share  of  premiums  at  all  exhibitions 
where  they  have  been  in  competition.  These  facts 
should  arrest  the  attention  of  all  swine  breeders.  If 
the  red  hog  will  live  the  most  of  the  year  on  pasture, 
is  more  free  from  disease,  more  prolific  and  better 
mothers,  and  if  it  will  bring  the  farmer  more  dollars 
than  any  other,  it  is  the  hog  he  wants.  If  the  red 
hog  is  a  rustler,  an  easy  fattener,  a  good  grower, 
and  puts  as  much  or  more  weight  for  a  given  amount 
of  food  than  any  hog,  it  is  the  hog  he  wants.  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  all  these  essentials  the  Duroc  stands 
second  to  none. 

A  Trial. — Relative  to  increase  of  weight  for  a 
given  amount  of  food,  bear  with  me  while  I  refer  to 
the  test  made  two  years  ago  at  the  experimental 
station  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Three 
breeds  were  represented — Berkshires,  Poland  Chinas 
and  Durocs — two  of  each  and  all  barrows.  The  pigs 
were  weighed  every  fourteen  days  during  the  ex- 
periment, and  the  gains  or  losses  noted  and  compared 
with  the  food  of  the  period.  The  test  lasted  from 
July  16th  to  January  31st — 168  days.  It  was  shown 
that  the  two  Durocs  gained  in  weight  from  the  be- 
ginning.   Though  as  fleshy  as  any  specimens,  they 


were  still  making  excellent  gains,  and  were  feeding 
well  up  to  the  time  of  slaughter.  Their  average  gain 
was  36.25  pounds,  or  2.59  pounds  per  day  secured  at 
a  cost  of  4.65  pounds  grain,  live  weight.  The  aver- 
age gain  made  by  the  two  Berkshires  was  29.16 
pounds  per  period,  or  2.11  pounds  secured  at  a  cost 
of  5.22  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain.  The 
average  gain  per  period  of  the  Poland  China  was 
25.91  pounds,  or  1.85  pound  per  day,  secured  at  a 
cost  of  5.87  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain. 
The  experiment  stations  of  other  States  have  made 
similar  experiments  with  about  the  same  results. 

Characteristics. — The  Durocs  are  good  feeders, 
fatten  readily  at  any  age,  and,  one  thing  more,  they 
will  fatten  and  grow  at  the  same  time,  thus  making 
them  very  profitable  hogs  to  raise.  They  are  profit- 
able to  feed  longer  than  other  breeds  of  hogs.  If  the 
price  does  not  just  suit  when  they  are  fat,  you  can 
feed  longer,  there  being  no  fattened  stunts  among 
them.  How  often  do  we  hear  it  said,  "I  will  have 
to  sell  my  hogs  if  the  price  is  a  little  low,  because 
they  are  doing  no  good;  can't  see  as  they  gain  a 
pound."  We  will  just  say  to  those,  "  Get  the  Duroc, 
then  you  can  feed  them  profitably  till  the  price 
goes  up." 

Another  breeder's  opinion:  "I  have  nearly 
reached  my  three  score  and  ten,  I  have  tried  every 
breed  for  which  a  premium  is  offered,  and  I  say  from 
six  years'  experience  that  no  better  stock  for  any 
purpose  has  ever  been  brought  south  than  the  Duroc. 
They  will  thrive  better  on  grass,  respond  quicker  to 
full  feed,  keep  in  better  health  and  make  more 
toothsome  bacon  or  pork  than  any  other  breed.  In 
constitutional  strength  and  prolificness  none  ap- 
proach them." 

The  red  hog  is  profitable  because  a  few  will  raise 
many,  it  is  a  good  feeder,  takes  on  flesh  rapidly  and 
grows  to  an  enormous  size.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
mention  the  past,  present  and  future  hog.  In  the 
past  we  have  had  a  good  hog,  at  the  present  we  have 
a  better  one  and  in  the  future  we  want  the  best;  and 
while  we  are  looking  for  the  best,  we  dare  not  pass 
by  the  Duroc  hog,  for  if  we  do  we  may  have  to  re- 
trace our  steps  and  come  back  to  him.  Let  us  see 
what  there  is  in  him  that  is  attracting  so  much  at- 
tention— it  may  be  the  hog  we  are  looking  for,  as  he 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  and  my  predictions 
are  that  he  is  the  hog  for  the  twentieth  century. 

Bishop,  Inyo  county.  J.  L.  Bourland. 

There  was  something  of  an  interest  in  Duroc  hogs 
in  this  State  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  were 
several  herds  in  the  Monterey  district,  but  they  have 
largely  passed  out  of  notice.  Since  then  the  hog  has 
been  considerably  improved  and  brought  up  to 
modern  ideals  and  is  worth  the  attention  of  growers. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  further  discussion  of  the 
subject.  

The  temperature  of  steam  in  contact  with  water  de- 
pends upon  the  pressure  under  which  it  is  generated. 
At  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  (14.7  pounds  per 
square  inch)  its  temperature  is  212°  P.  As  the  pressure 
is  increased,  as  by  the  steam  being  generated  in  a  closed 
vessel,  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  water  in  its  pres- 
ence increase.  Saturated  steam  is  steam  of  the  tempera- 
ture due  to  its  pressure — not  superheated.  Superheated 
steam  is  steam  heated  to  a  temperature  above  that  due 
to  its  pressure.  Dry  steam  is  steam  which  contains  no 
moisture.  It  may  be  either  saturated  or  superheated. 
Wet  steam  is  steam  containing  intermingled  moisture, 
mist  or  spray.  It  has  the  same  temperature  as  dry  satu- 
rated steam  of  the  same  pressure. 


A  SIDE  HILL  ditch  is  best  constructed  in  two  stages. 
First  the  grade  of  the  top  of  the  ditch  is  leveled  off  and 
the  inside  bank  slope  completed.  Powder  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  this.  A  row  of  holes  is  drilled  down  to  the 
level  of  the  grade  and  from  12  to  18  inches  in  front  of 
where  the  inside  bank  slope  will  be.  These  are  loaded 
so  that  on  blasting  the  broken  rocks  and  earth  shall  be 
thrown  off  of  the  grade.  The  grade  is  then  completed 
with  scrapers  and  pick  and  shovel  work.  After  the 
grade  is  completed  the  ditch  cut  is  made  in  it.  Powder 
is  here  used  carefully  to  avoid  injuring  the  outside  solid 
bank.  Unless  the  material  should  be  compact  rock, 
plows  and  scrapers  can  be  used  to  economize  on  the 
more  costly  pick  and  shovel  work. 


The  effective  horse  power  of  an  engine  is  the  indi- 
cated horse  power  minus  the  number  of  horse  power  re- 
quired to  run  the  engine  without  a  load.  The  nominal 
horse  power  of  an  engine  and  the  indicated  horse  power 
are  two  very  different  things.  The  indicated  horse 
power  is  the  calculated  horse  power  obtained  from  known 
data  and  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  for  the  same  sized 
engine  in  any  two  instances,  while  the  nominal  horse 
power  remains  the  same — with  the  same  rule — for  the 
same  sized  engine.  The  term  "nominal  horse  power" 
is  deservedly  going  out  of  use.  It  is  too  indefinite  and 
uncertain  for  the  twentieth  century  engineer. 


The  effective  head  of  a  water  power  is  the  total  fall  or 
head  of  the  water,  measured  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  penstock  to  the  center  of  the  tip  opening  of 
the  nozzle  through  which  the  water  is  discharged  on  the 
buckets  of  the  water  wheel,  less  the  sum  of  the  heads 
due  to  friction  and  other  resistances  to  the  flow  of  the 
water  through  the  pipe  and  other  conduits  to  the  point 
of  application.  The  effective  head  of  a  water  power  is 
that  part  of  the  total  head  which  does  useful  work.  It 
is  the  head  that  gives  the  velocity  to  the  water  jet. 
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California  Butter  Scoring  Contest. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Creamery  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, held  last  December,  the  opinion 
was  unanimously  expressed  that  one 
butter  contest  a  year  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  benefit  derived  from  a  contest 
or  as  a  basis  on  which  a  butter  maker 
can  prove  his  ability  in  his  profession. 
Seasons  and  conditions  vary  according 
to  the  time  of  the  year,  so  that  at  one 
time  a  butter  maker  in  one  section  of 
the  coast  may  be  unable  to  make  a 
creditable  article,  while  the  butter 
maker  in  some  other  section  at  the  same 
time  has  every  advantage. 

What  the  creamery  operators  seem 
to  want  is  a  contest  or  series  of  con- 
tests that  will  indicate  the  operator  and 
the  district  whose  butter  will  prove  the 
best  in  quality  throughout  the  year. 
To  carry  out  this  idea,  the  Association 
announces  four  contests  at  equal  inter- 
vals during  the  year  1902.  The  first 
one  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Fri- 
day, April  11,  1902.  The  other  three 
contests  will  be  held  in  June,  September 
and  at  the  annual  convention  in  Decem- 
ber, the  exact  dates  to  be  announced 
later. 

Roles. — Two  classes  of  entries  have 
been  arranged  for.  These  will  be  pub- 
lic creameries  and  private  creameries. 
All  butter  makers  who  make  butter  in 
creameries  with  five  or  more  patrons 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  public 
creamery  class.  Butter  makers  in 
creameries  with  less  than  this  number 
of  patrons  must  enter  the  private 
creamery  class. 

All  packages  entered  must  contain 
not  less  than  twenty  pounds  of  butter. 
Larger  packages  can  be  entered. 

All  butter  entered  must  be  made  on 
or  before  the  fifth  day  preceding  the 
contest  and  must  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  San  Francisco,  where  the 
contest  will  be  held.  This  arrangement 
will  not  permit  near-by  contestants  any 
advantage  over  those  who  have  to  ship 
greater  distances. 

Entries  will  be  scored  on  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  points:  Flavor,  45;  body, 
30;  color,  10;  salt,  10;  package,  5;  total, 
100. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  butter 
makers  of  the  Pacific  coast  States.  No 
preservative  is  allowed  in  any  entries. 

The  executive  committee  reserves 
the  right  to  investigate  whether  all 
those  making  entries  have  complied 
with  the  rules,  and,  if  irregularities 
have  been  practiced  by  winners  of 
prizes,  to  withhold  the  prizes  and  award 
them  to  the  next  highest  score. 

Full  particulars  and  blanks  for  en- 
tries can  be  had  from  the  secretary, 
W.  H.  Saylor,  at  the  office  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Bureau,  114  California  St., 
S.  F. 


Oranges  in  Placer  County. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  Whitney  of  Rocklin, 
Placer  county,  has  printed  for  general 
circulation  a  neat  little  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Orange  Tree;  Its  Plant- 
ing and  Cultivation."  It  gives  inter- 
esting accounts  of  local  experience  and 
describes  a  way  by  which  trees  can  be 
made  to  succeed  even  on  rather  shallow 
and  unfavorable  soils  if  one  is  willing  to 
follow  the  very  thorough  method  which 
Mr.  Whitney  describes.  Of  course,  the 
local  climate  and  water  supply  must  be 
suitable.  The  pamphlet  is  very  brightly 
written  and  interesting. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJXT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptrdy  and  Posilivf  furt 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniment.-*  lor  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilnnea 
and  C  attle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC   Impassible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  us  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Gentle  Angora. 

Philo  Ogden  of  Upper  Lake,  Cal., 
writes  to  the  American  Angora  that 
the  time  has  passed  when  the  beautiful 
and  popular  Angora  needs  to  be  bol- 
stered up  with  fiction  rivaling  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  to  make  it  attract- 
ive to  lovers  of  a  beautiful  animal,  or 
to  capitalists  seeking  investment.  I 
have  waited  a  long  time  for  some  of  the 
older  breeders  of  Angoras  to  correct 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  wonderful 
fighting  qualities  of  the  Angora  ;  how  it 
kills  dogs  and  wolves  and  other  trouble- 
some animals  which  intrude  upon  its 
territory.  They  are  probably  afraid 
they  will  lose  the  sale  of  a  few  goats  at 
high  prices  as  a  protector  of  the  range, 
or  they  feel  like  the  parents  who  have 
taught  their  children  to  believe  in  the 
saint — dear  old  Santa  Claus — coming 
with  his  team  of  reindeer  hauling  his 
sleigh  loaded  with  all  that  the  childish 
heart  could  wish,  and  hunting  up  good 
children's  stockings  to  fill.  They  know 
the  time  must  come  when  the  truth 
must  be  told  to  the  older  children,  but 
they  hope  somebody  else  will  tell  them 
the  truth.  They  do  not  like  to  tell  the 
children  how  they  have  deceived  them 
for  years.  Men  who  write  about  their 
goats  driving  off  or  killing  stray  curs 
and  other  animals  simply  advertise  the 
Spanish  or  other  base  blood  in  their 
flocks,  for  the  pure  Angora  has  about 
as  much  fight  in  him  as  a  jack  rabbit. 
It  is  the  most  timid  and  nervous  of  any 
of  our  domesticated  animals.  By  pa- 
tience and  kind  treatment  the  herder 
and  his  dog  can  gain  their  confidence, 
but  let  a  strange  dog  or  man  come  near 
the  flock,  and  they  get  excited  and 
bunch  up  together.  If  a  dog,  wolf  or 
other  animal  attacks  them  they  will 
run  to  the  highest  point  near  them  and 
bunch  up.  The  old  bucks,  stags  and 
the  strongest  animals  and  supposed 
fighters  will  crowd  to  the  center  of  the 
flock  and  stamp  their  fore  feet  and 
show  defiance  when  out  of  danger.  The 
weakest  goats  are  forced  to  the  out- 
side of  the  bunch,  and  are  the  ones 
killed  by  dogs  and  wild  animals.  This 
bunching  up  often  saves  them  from 
attack,  but  if  a  dog  or  other  animal 
has  the  courage  to  grab  a  goat  the 
flock  will  sway  back  and  finally  break 
for  another  elevation,  and  again  bunch 
up  and  wait  for  the  dog  or  wolf  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  weaker  goats  crowded 
to  the  outside.  I  have  watched  these 
maneuvers  and  have  never  yet  seen  any 
attempt  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
goat  caught.  The  people  in  general 
have  got  all  they  know  about  goats 
from  the  common  short-haired  or  the 
Spanish  goat,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
great  fighter,  and  with  them  a  goat  is 
a  goat.  There  is  as  much  difference  in 
the  beautiful  Angora  and  the  common 
or  Spanish  goat  as  there  is  between  the 
buffalo  and  the  pet  family  cow. 


SHEEP  MONEY  and  easy  to  make 

if  you  work  for  us.   We  will  start  you  In 
boatOM  and  lurnirth  the  capital.  Work 
i. -tii  and  easy.    Send  10  cents  for  full 
line  of  -..in;.  .  -  and  particulars. 
DRAPER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  I  111. 


SH0BEoMoAKKtoRnSPOUlLllf¥ 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.   Itt  p    -  or« 
11  illustration*  of  Fowls  ln<  ubntori.  hr<».  den, 
tiltry  Supplies,  etc    How  lu  r  use  ililck-  us  »uc- 
esafully,  their  care,  diseases  ami  mardlM,  T>U- 
grams  with  full  description  of  Poultry  homes 
All  about  Iasnbator*,  Brooder*  in  I  UIOI  •  tfli- 
bred  Fowls,  with  lowest  prires   Price  only  l'-e. 
C,  C.  SHOEMAKER,  tatt*  rroeuorl,  11L 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  2fi(iov.  Experiment  Stations 
Id  U.  B>j  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  ;  altto  by  America's  lending 
poultrymen  and "thou Bands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  S3- page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
154  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  offloefor  book  No.  1. 
Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  C.  J.  Bowen, 

SlO'811  Baasome  St.,  San  Kranel.ro,  Cal.,  SOI  204  Front  St., 
Portiaad,  Oregon,  212  Occident*!  i»c,  tfeaUle,  Hub. 


'Moisture 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN.  DRIED  PRUITS. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  8TRKET.  SAN  FKANCIUCO. 

WE  OWN  AND  OFFER  «SS, 

for  any  kidney  trouble.  Booklet  a^d  particulars  on 
rerelpt  of  5 1 wo-ceut  stamps.  GEOR"B  C.  EDD1NUS 
k  SON.  1*1  Cedar  Ave..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


New  Reduced  Wholesale  Price  List  of 

BEE  KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES 

for  season  of  1902  While  these  are  intended 
for  Agents  and  the  Trade  we  let  them  apply 
also  to  large  users  and  Clubs  ordering  to- 
gether in  quantity.  Also  our  retail  prices, 
which  are  as  low  as  it  is  practical  to  handle 
small  orders  and  furnish  the  high  quality  of 
supplies  which  we  make  our  specialty.  We 
cannot  guarantee  these  special  prices  except 
on  early  orders,  as  cost  of  material  is  con- 
stantly advancing. 

Modern  Langstroth  Dovetailed  or  Lock  Corner  Hives. 

All  K.  D.  packed  for  shipment  and  free  on  cars  or  vessel. 
One  Story  with  Cover,  Bottom,  8  self-space  Brood-Frames,  Staples, 
(AE5-8)  Division  Board,  Tin  Rabbits  and  all  nails,  At  retail,  each  $1.15. 

90c  each  for  100,  92c  ea.  for  50,  94c  ea.  for  25,  95c  ea.  for  10,  $1  ea.  for  5. 

Same,  with  Comb  Foundation  Starters  for  Frames,  add  5c  per  hive. 
One  and  One-half  Story  with  Cover,  Bottom,  Frames,  Staples,  Div.  Board 
(ae52s)  and  Rabbits,  making  the  first  story  or  brood  Chamber, 

also  Super  or  comb  honey  chamber  with  Section  Holders,  Tins, 

Separators  and  all  nails,  but  without  sections,  At  retail,  each  91.50. 

11.16  oa  for  100,  81.17  ea.  for  50,  81.19  ea.  for  25,  81.20  ea.  for  10,  81  25  ea.  for  5. 
One  and  One-half  Story,  COMPLETE,  including  all  mentioned  above, 
(ae64s)  also  24  Honey  Section  in  Super,  and  Comb  Foundation  Starters  for 

brood  frames  and  honey  sections,  At  retail,  each  81.75. 

81.36  ea.  for  100,  $1.40  ea.  for  50,  $1.44  ea.  for  25,  $1.45 ea.  for  10,  81.50ea.  for  5. 
Two  Story  (Two  Brood  Chambers  both  filled  with  Self-space  B'rames)  with  Cover, 
(ae55)  Bottom,  Div.  Board,  Rabbits,  Staples  and  nails,  At  retail,  each  $1.75. 

81  36  ea.  for  100,  81.40  ea.  for  50,  81.44  ea.  for  25,  81.45  ea.  for  10,  81.50  ea.  for  5. 
Supers,  Comb  honey  Chambers  with  Section  Holders,  Tins,  Separators 
(2s)       and  nails,  but  without  sections,  At  retail,  each  35  cents. 

28c  ea.  for  100,  28ic  oa.  for  50,  29c  ea.  for  25  or  for  10  30c  ea.  in  lots  of  5. 
Supers,  COMPLETE,  with  Holders,  Separators,  Tins,  nails, 

(3s)  also  24  Honey  sections  with  Comb  Foundation  Starters,  At  retail,ea.  60  cents. 
45c  oa.  for  100,  46c  ea.  for  50,  48c  ea.  for  25,  49c  ea.  for  10,  60c  ea.  for  5. 
Instead  of  the  Slotted  Holders,  Slotted  Separators  and  Bee  Way,  4ix4Jxli  in. 
Sections  which  we  furnish  regularly,  when  orders  for  complete  hives  or  Supers  do 
not  state  otherwise,  we  can  furnish,  when  requested,  the  Plain  Holders  with  Fences 
or  Slat  Separators  and  Plain  Sections,  4}x4}xU  wide  without  bee  ways. 

Hive  Parts,  Sections  and  Comb  Foundation. 

Brood  Frames,  Hoffman  Self-spacing  with  end  staples  and  nails, 

820  per  1000,  811  per  500,  $2.40  per  100  Retail,  each  3  cents. 

Staples,  enough  for  1000  frames  60c,  for  100  frames  10c,  per  pound  25c. 

Division  Boards,  75c  per  dozen  Retail,  each  8  cents. 

Section  Holders,  slotted,  including  end  blocks, 

$14.50  per  1000,  $7.50  per  500,  $1.75  per  100  Each  2  cents. 

Plain  Holders,  with  end  pieces  for  plain  sections, 

$13.50  per  1000,  87  per  500,  81.65  per  100  Each  2  cents. 

Separators,  sawed  and  slotted, 

89  per  1000,  84.75  per  500,  $1  per  100  Per  dozen,  15  cents. 

Fences,  or  cleated  separators, 

Style  S,  for  use  with  plain  sections  in  slotted  holders. 

Style  P,  for  use  in  plain  sections  in  plain  holders. 

Either  style,  $15  per  1000,  $8  per  500,  $1.75  per  100  Each  2  cents. 

Sections,  Choicest  No.  1  White  Basswood  highly  finished, 
4Jxl£  open  top  and  bottom,  or  4JxU  plain, 

Either  size  10,000  $35,  5000  $18,  1000  $4,  500  $2.25  Per  100  50  cents. 

Comb  Foundation,  New  Weed  Process, 

Medium  Brood  for  brood  frames, 

100-ft>.  @  43c,  50-tt).  @  44c,  86-*.  @  46c,  10-ft>.  @  48c  Lb.  50  cents. 

Thin  Super  for  honey  sections, 

100-fl).  @  50c,  50- lb.  ®  52c,  25-tb.  @  53c,  10-ft>.  @  56c  Lb.  60  cents. 

T  Tins,  12  and  14  inch,  $1.25  per  100  Each  H  cents. 

16  inch,  $1.50  per  100  Each  2  cents. 

Flat  Tins,  14  and  16  inch  long,  65c  per  100,  35c  for  50  Each  1  cent. 

Tin  Rabbits,  12  and  14  inch  long,  $1.25  per  100  Each  1J  cents. 

Wire,  Tinned,  for  frames,  5-fb.  $1,  l-ft>.  30c,  i-ft>  20c  1  ounce  5  cents.* 

Clamps,  Van  Dusen,  for  hive  corners,  per  dozen  pair  50c  1  pair  5  cents. 


Honey  Boards,  perforated  zinc,             100  50 

No.  11,  unbound,  12x19. . .  .$17.50  $  9  00 

1,  unbound,  14x19. .  . .  20.00  10.00 

13,  woodbound,  13x20..  23  00  12.00 

12,  woodbound,  16x20. .  26.00  14.00 
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$2  00  Each  22  cents. 

2  25  K  ich  25  cents. 

2  50  Each  30  cents. 

3.00  Each  35  cents. 


Zinc,  sheets,  perforated,  28x96  inches  $2,  24x40  inches  $1. 

Entrance  Guards,  10  for  $1  Two  for  25  cents. 

Queen  and  Drone  Traps,  Alley's,  per  dozen,  $6.00  Each  60  cents. 

Bee  Escapes,  Porter's,  per  dozen  $2.25,  6  for  $1.15  Each  20  cents.* 

With  boards  attached,  per  dozen  $4.00,  6  for  $2.25  Each  40  cents. 

Foundation  Fasteners,  Daisy,  without  lamps,  6  for  $4.00  Each  75  cents. 

Parker,  6  for  $2  25  Each  75  cents. 

Foundation  Roller,  Daisy,  per  dozen  $1.50  Each  15  cents. 

Foundation  Cutter,  Carlin,  STEEL,  dozen  $2  50,  6  for  $1.35  Each  25  cents. 

Spur  Wire  Embeddcr,  per  dozen  $1.50,  6  for  80c  Each  15  cents. 

Honey  Knives,  Bingham  or  Novice,  3  for  $2.25  Each  85  cents. 

Honey  Extractors,  and  Uncapping  Cans,  prices  upon  application. 

Comb  Bucket,  extra  strong,  our  make  Each  $2  00. 

Smokers,  Clark  Cold  Blast,  per  dozen  $6,  6  for  $3  25  Each  60  cents. 

Bingham  "  Doctor,"  6  for  $7.25,  3  for  $3.65  Each  $1.25. 

Corniel,  6  for  $5  00,  3  for  $2.75  Each  $1.00. 

Crane,  5  for  $6  50,  3  for  $4.00  Each  $1.50. 

Gloves,  Rubber,  sizes  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  3  pair  $3.75  Pair  $1.35. 

Bee  Brushes,  Davis  and  Cogshall.  6  for  $1.00  Each  20  cents.* 

Bee  Veils,  No.  2,  with  silk  face,  6  for  $3.00,  3  for  $1  60  Each  60  cents.* 

Globe,  steel  frame  with  silk  face,  3  for  $2.60  Each  $1.00.* 

Swarm  Catcher,  Manum,  without  pole  Each  $1.00. 

Feeders,  Simplicity,  per  dozen  50  cents  Each  5  cents. 

Miller  (knocked  down),  6  for  81.75,  3  for  81.00  Each  35  cents. 

Boardman  (K.  D.,  no  jar),  6  for  81.25,  3  for  65c  Each  25  cents. 

Italian  Queen  Bees,  prices  upon  application. 

Cages,  Benton,  per  dozen  35c,  6  for  25c  Each  5  cents.* 

Miller  or  West,  per  dozen  $1.25,  6  for  75c,  3  for  40c  Each  15  cents.* 

Queen  Cell  Protector,  West,  per  dozen  50c  Each  5  cents.* 

Wax  Extractors,  Doolittle  Solar,  $5  00,  Boardman  Solar  $10.00. 
Swiss  Steam  $5.00,  German  Wax  Press,  $15.00. 

A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture,  cloth  bound,  500  pages,  illustrated  Postpaid  $1.20.* 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  semi-monthly,  illustrated  Per  year  $1.00.* 

*  All  articles  marked  *  we  mail  postpaid  at  retail  price. 

We  make  free  delivery  on  cars  or  vessel  in  San  Francisco  and  most  respectfully 
await  your  commands. 

Q.  Q.  WICK50N  &  CO.. 

34  and  36  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Almonds  Promise  Light  Yield.— 
Niles  Herald  :  The  storm  last  Saturday 
did  little  or  no  damage  in  this  section  ex- 
cept to  almond  trees,  where  it  blew  off  the 
buds.  This,  with  the  washing  the  blooms 
received,  will  in  all  likelihood  cause  a 
light  crop.  The  trees  are  beginning  to 
leaf  out  and  present  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance at  this  time.  The  apricot  trees  are 
beginning  to  show  bloom  in  many  or- 
chards. Early  vegetables,  such  as  peas 
and  asparagus,  are  being  marketed  in  a 
moderate  way.  The  cold  rains  have  kept 
all  vegetables  back  this  spring. 

KINGS. 

Diploma  Awarded  the  Tilton 
Apricot. — Hanford  Sentinel:  J.  W. 
Bairstow  has  received  a  diploma  from  the 
California  State  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion at  Sacramento  for  his  exhibit  of  the 
Tilton  apricot  made  by  him  at  the  last 
convention  held  last  October.  This  apri- 
cot is  a  new  variety  and  has  been  put  upon 
the  market  by  Mr.  Bairstow.  The  cer- 
tificate received  from  the  State  organiza- 
tion is  of  the  first  grade,  and  means  that 
the  Tilton  apricot  has  become  established 
as  the  leader  in  bearing,  as  it  is  a  premium 
winner  in  form,  size  and  flavor  as  well. 
The  certificate  arrived  after  much  un- 
avoidable delay.  Mr.  Bairstow  has  intro- 
duced this  apricot  throughout  the  State 
and  still  has  on  hand  at  his  Hanford  nur- 
sery a  number  of  the  trees  which  he  will 
close  out  this  spring  at  a  reduced  price 
rather  than  carry  them  over.  The  late 
Luther  Burbank  said  of  this  apricot,  after 
giving  it  a  thorough  test:  "The  fruit 
ripens  more  evenly  throughout  than  any 
apricot  which  I  have  ever  seen;  and,  as  it 
is  early,  smooth,  of  good  size  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  as  you  say  productive, 
I  must  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
all  apricots — possibly  the  best — taking 
into  account  its  unusual  productiveness." 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Eggs  go  to  Smash. — Herald:  With 
the  opening  of  -spring  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia each  year  the  bottom  drops  out  of 
the  egg  market.  This  season  has  been  no 
exception,  the  actual  decline  setting  in  on 
Monday  and  continuing  yesterday,  when 
commission  men  freely  offered  eggs  at  13 
cents  a  dozen  wholesale.  The  receipts 
have  been  enormous,  while  at  country 
points  a  large  surplus  is  reported.  Retail- 
ers are  well  supplied,  as  the  ranchers  have 
been  supplying  the  demand  direct  in  ex- 
change for  goods.  Hence  jobbers  find 
stock  accumulating.  Offers  for  eggs  at  12 
cents  at  country  points  were  yesterday 
made  and  in  some  instances  accepted.  At 
15  cents  a  dozen  at  retail,  eggs  are  cheaper 
than  meat,  and  as  meat  has  not  declined 
the  advantage  of  an  egg  diet  is  apparent. 
Whether  eggs  will  be  retailed  at  two 
dozen  for  25  cents  is  a  mooted  question  in 
trade  circles;  still,  there  are  egg  dealers 
who  say  this  cheaper  price  may  prevail. 

ORANGE. 
Bee  Men  Will  Sell  Honey.— Santa 
Ana  correspondence  Los  Angeles  Herald  : 
Bee  men  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  holding  their  honey  for  a  higher 
price  have  since  the  rain  decided  to  un- 
load, and  considerable  honey  has  in  con- 
sequence been  contracted  for  within  the 
past  few  days.  The  Columbia  Mercantile 
Co.  of  San  Francisco  has  been  the  princi- 
pal purchaser,  and  through  its  agents 
nearly  fifty  tons  has  been  secured.  The 
price  paid  was  4£  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b. 
here,  and  the  contract  called  for  delivery 
and  shipment  on  the  13th.  There  is  not 
much  honey  left  in  the  county,  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  here  will  go  to 
supply  the  local  demand. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

A  Profitable  Cow.— Stockton  Mail : 
Representatives  of  the  experimental  sta- 
tion of  the  University  at  Berkeley  have 
just  completed  a  seven  days'  official  test 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Olympia 
Clay,  owned  by  the  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.,  at  its  Riverside  ranch  on  Rough  and 
Ready  island,  near  Stockton.  The  cow 
was  raised  by  Senator  Paris  Gibson  of 
Little  Falls,  Mont.  During  this  test  she 
gave  526  pounds  of  milk,  a  daily  average 
of  over  75  pounds,  and  made  over  18 
pounds  of  butter,  being  three  times  that 
of  an  average  cow.  This  places  Olympia 
Clay  in  the  official  advanced  registry. 
She  has  three  daughters  on  the  ranch, 
from  whom  great  records  are  expected. 
This  test  was  made  under  the  most  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  the  weather  being 
stormy  and  the  worst  of  this  entire  win- 
ter. It  is  believed  that  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances  she  would  certainly 
have  made  over  20  pounds  of  butter  dur- 
ing the  seven  days. 

Early  Cucumbers.  —  Lodi  Herald: 
One  of  the  four  Japanese  who  is  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  cucumbers  on  the  Wm. 


H.  Derrick  place,  on  the  river  near  Wood- 
bridge,  says  he  will  have  ripe  cucumbers 
on  the  market  by  April.  With  three  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  he  has  prepared  for 
the  cultivation  of  four  acres.  The  vines 
in  the  hot  bed  have  already  attained  a 
growth  of  6  inches.  When  the  Japs,  about 
a  month  ago,  commenced  their  work 
hardly  any  one  expressed  the  belief  that 
they  would  be  able  to  market  their  crop 
within  a  month  from  the  time  promised 
But  those  who  have  witnessed  recently 
the  method  of  cultivation  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  experiment  will  prove 
successful.  A  wall  8  feet  high  made  of 
brush  and  thatched  with  straw  encloses 
the  patch  and  stands  as  a  wind  breaker. 
Double  rows  of  barley  18  inches  apart  and 
growing  between  each  vine  row  will  afford 
extra  protection  from  the  wind.  Inside 
of  the  8-foot  walls  are  trenches  dug  to  a 
depth  of  3  feet  with  layers  of  manure  and 
sand  covering.  These  are  the  hot  beds 
where  the  seed  was  planted.  Every  night 
the  tender  vines  are  protected  with  a  cov- 
ering made  of  straw  and  newspapers 
thatched  with  string  and  covered  with 
canvas.  These  coverings  are  4  feet  square 
and  not  only  afford  protection  from  cold, 
but  add  a  warmth  to  the  soil  that  acceler- 
ates the  growth  of  the  vines.  When  cu- 
cumbers in  June  retail  at  the  rate  of  three 
for  10  cents,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
these  Woodbridge  Japs  will  have  a  mint 
when  tons  of  their  colicky  vegetables  are 
on  the  market  in  April. 

A  Heavy  Beef.— Lodi  Sentinel:  A 
steer  raised  at  the  ranch  of  Chas.  Wake- 
field, and  which  has  just  been  killed,  was 
an  excellent  specimen  of  beef,  dressing 
1100  pounds. 

Road  Tax  on  Sheep.— Stockton  In- 
dependent: At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  an  ordinance  was  adopted 
imposing  a  tax  of  5  cents  per  head  on  all 
sheep  driven  on  the  county  roads.  After 
the  ordinance  had  been  presented  by 
Supervisor  French,  an  amendment  was 
offered  by  Supervisor  Newton  to  postpone 
action  till  the  next  meeting.  The  amend- 
ment was  lost  and  the  ordinance  adopted. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Prospering  but  Kicking. — Tribune: 
This  section  is  enjoying  a  season  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity,  although  some  of 
the  dairymen  complain  that  "the  cows 
are  not  doing  very  well."  The  cows  gen- 
erally are  each  yielding  one  pound  of 
butter  per  day,  for  which  the  dairymen 
received  27  cents.  They  kick,  probably, 
because  the  cows  do  not  yield  two  pounds. 
Some  of  them  forget  the  season  of  1896, 
when  butter  sold  in  Cayucos  at  10  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  yield  was  but  little  better 
than  now. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Apple  Packers  Not  in  a  Hurry  to 
Make  New  Contracts.  —  Watsonville 
Pajaronian  :  A  few  sales  of  small  apple 
orchards  have  been  made  within  the  past 
two  weeks,  but  there  is  no  rush  or  excite- 
ment. In  fact,  packers  are  looking  at  the 
season  very  conservatively.  Most  of  the 
large  orchards  of  Watsonville  district  are 
sold  for  this  year,  and  some  for  a  longer 
time.  The  packers  reason  that  they  have 
quite  a  large  sum  invested  in  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  season's  apple  crop  and 
prices,  and  that  they  can  wait  to  see  what 
the  crop  and  the  markets  will  bring 
forth.  The  prospects  now  are  much 
against  a  big  purchasing  boom  during  the 
blossom  period. 

SOLANO. 

Prospects  for  Immense  Fruit 
Crop. — A  dispatch  from  Vacaville  says: 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  Vaca  valley 
have  the  fruit  growers  felt  so  certain  of  a 
full  yieid  of  deciduous  fruits  as  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  they  have  abun- 
dant reason  is  proved  by  a  glance  at  the 
orchards  throughout  the  district.  The 
new  wood  growth  on  all  varieties  of  trees 
looks  healthier,  the  buds  are  firmer  fixed 
and  more  hardy,  and  the  soil  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition.  This  splendid  outlook 
has  for  its  cause  two  things — first,  the 
crop  of  last  year  was  about  one-half  of  an 
average  yield,  and  therefore  nearly  every 
orchard  had  a  much  needed  rest;  second, 
every  drop  of  rain  that  has  fallen  this 
winter,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
storm,  has  soaked  into  the  ground  instead 
of  running  off,  as  in  former  years.  Be- 
sides, the  acreage  is  greater  now  than 
ever  before,  and  the  splendid  prices  real- 
ized last  year  for  both  green  and  dried 
fruit  placed  the  market  in  prime  condi- 
tion for  handling  an  immense  crop  the 
coming  summer. 

SONOMA. 

Poultry  and  Eggs.— A.  S.  Luce,  sec- 
retary Sonoma  County  Board  of  Trade, 
says:  The  annual  output  of  this  com- 
munity is  upwards  of  $2,000,000  in  value. 
The  advantages  of  poultry  and  egg  rais- 
ing in  Sonoma  county  are,  its  nearness  to 
a  reliable  market,  quick  cash  returns,  and 
length  of  season.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Petaluma,  is 
largely  devoted  to  this  industry;  possibly 


one-half  of  the  poultry  and  eggs  that  are 
shipped  from  the  county  are  shipped 
from  Petaluma.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  from  this  point  alone 
2,600,000  dozen  eggs  and  20,000  dozen 
chickens  were  shipped  last  year,  as  high 
as  14,000  dozen  eggs  being  shipped  in  one 
day.  A  few  make  as  high  as  $1.50  to  $2 
per  hen,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  col- 
lapse in  prices.  As  proof,  note  the  hun- 
dreds of  carloads  of  poultry  and  eggs  im- 
ported from  the  East  each  year  by  the 
commission  houses  of  San  Francisco. 

Sotoyome  Sun:  A.  B.  McMichael  has 
200  hens,  some  of  which  are  only  pullets, 
They  are  mostly  White  Leghorns  and 
Minocras,  with  a  few  Plymouth  Rocks. 
From  this  flock  he  sold  during  the  past 
three  months  600  dozen  eggs.  The  price 
received  for  the  eggs  ranged  from  17  to  38 
cents  per  dozen.  The  total  receipts  for 
eggs  for  the  period  named  was  $155.50,  or 
an  average  of  25|  cents  per  dozen. 

Profits  of  Dairying. — The  average 
annual  production  of  butter  for  the  whole 
State  is  100  pounds  per  cow,  while  in  So- 
noma county  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion per  cow  will  run  from  150  to  200 
pounds.  A  conservative  estimate  places 
the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  county 
at  close  on  to  27,000  head  that  give  an  an- 
nual yield  of  nearly  5,000,000  pounds  of 
butter  valued  at  $1,100,000,  or  an  average 
of  about  $41  per  cow,  saying  nothing  of 
cheese  produced.  The  dairies  number 
from  40  to  250  cows  each,  the  greater 
number  being  between  100  and  200.  Peta- 
luma, Santa  Rosa,  Bodega  and  Valley 
Ford  are  the  chief  places  from  which 
dairy  produce  is  shipped  and  from  these 
points,  by  rail  and  water,  large  shipments 
are  made  weekly  to  San  Francisco  and 
other  markets.  The  many  large  and 
finely  equipped  creameries  in  the  county 
handle  about  all  the  milk,  when  it  is 
weighed  in  and  paid  for  according  to  test, 
the  average  being  about  4%  or  four 
pounds  of  butter  fat  to  100  pounds  of 
milk. 

Pioneer  Orangeman.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  J.  A.  Kleiser,  the  veteran 
olive  oil  maker,  who  has  had  such  excel- 
lent exhibits  at  Santa  Rosa  and  Clover- 
dale,  is  alleged  to  be  the  first  man  who 
planted  an  olive  or  orange  orchard  in 
Cloverdala.  A  tree  of  each  was  planted 
during  1860.  This  old  olive  tree  last  year 
bore  400  pounds  of  fruit.  Mr.  Kleiser  has 
in  all  800  trees  of  sixteer/varieties. 

STANISLAUS. 

Superb  Lemons.  —  Modesto  Herald: 
Louis  Levaggi  of  La  Grange  has  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  through  Supt.  Child 
of  the  Turlock  canal  system,  a  small  box 
of  superb  lemons  for  exhibit  purposes. 
The  fruit  comes  from  four-year-old  trees 
and  is  large,  firm,  clear  skinned  and  hand- 
some, a  rich  golden  in  color.  It  is  fruit 
superior  in  appearance  to  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  local  market. 

SUTTER. 

Sixteen  Thousand  Acres  of  Tule 
Land  Leased. — Sutter  County  Farmer  : 
A  document  was  filed  in  the  recorder's 
office  at  Yuba  City  Monday  wherein  the 
Western  Dredger  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
leased  to  Morris  Marsh,  also  of  that  city, 
16,668  acres  of  tule  land  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion  of  this  county  for  a  term  of 
ten  years.  Mr.  Marsh  agrees  to  fence, 
cultivate  and  stock  with  cattle  such  por- 
tions of  the  tract  as  are  subject  to  such 
improvement  and  pay  to  the  Western 
Dredger  Co.  one-fourth  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  such  business.  He  has  also  the 
right  to  re-rent  the  same.  The  company 
agrees  to  furnish  enough  land  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river  for  suitable  boat  landings 
and  the  erection  of  warehouses,  etc.  This 
large  tract  of  land  was  formerly  pur- 
chased by  William  Boskche,  who  had 
great  plans  to  reclaim  it,  but  finally  gave 
them  up  for  the  time  being. 


Corn 

removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  ap- 
plied, must  furnish 
-nough  Potash,  or  the 
1  nd  will  lose  its  pro- 
ducing power. 

Read  carefully  our  books 
on  crops — sent  free, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, b  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


for  REAL  ESTATE 


UdSIi  no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  de- 
w       w  script  ion  and  cash  price  and  Ret  my 

wonderfully  successful  plan.     W.  M.  OSTRAN- 

DER,  North  American  lildg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents.  S.  F..  Cal.,  and  Washington.  D.  C. 


F'ESIFtTIJL.IZi.JE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  in  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  in  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 
RAT  CftfTP    TITTUP  IPS  Xr  C(\     318  California  st.,  ban  kkancisoo. 

DALrUUI\)    VlUlXlIVXrj    OC    tUl)  ALSO  AT  FRESNO  AND  LOS  ANGELES. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


aprainst  any 
possibility  of 
failure  in  your 
next  seasons 
known  worth 


EORTIFY  YOURSELF 

I    poultry  operations  by  buying  an  incubator  of  tested  merit  and 

can  noTfau.  THE  PETALUMA  I  INCUBATOR 

is  a  machine  of  that  kind.  It  is  the  maehii.e  that  produces  only  hitrh  percentages  of 
hatch.  Made  of  best  California  Redwood,  carefully  packed  and  lined,  perfectly 
heated  and  retrulated.  it  (fives  satisfactory  results  every  time.  Made  in  sizes  from 
54esK3up.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANVWHEREin  the  U.S.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  FREE 
catalogue  and  prices.  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Address  nearest  office.   Box  21  <  Petaluma,  Cal.,  or  Box  21~,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Optimist. 

Ole  Uncle  Finn  was  a  pood  ole  chap, 
But  he  never  seemed  fer  to  care  a  rap. 
If  the  sun  forgot 

To  rise  some  day, 
Juet  like  as  not 
Ole  Finn  would  say: 
"Oncommon  dark,  this  here  we're  in, 
But  'taint  so  bad  as  it  might  'a'  been." 

But  a  big  cyclone  came  'long  one  day, 
An'  the  town  was  wrecked  and  blowed 
away. 

When  the  storm  had  passed 

We  turned  around 
And  thought  at  last 
Ole  Finn  had  found 
The  state  o'  things  he  was  buried  in 
About  as  bad  as  it  might  'a'  been. 

So  we  dug  him  out  o'  the  twisted  wreck 
And  lifted  a  rafter  off  his  neck. 

He  was  bruised  an'  cut, 

And  a  sight  to  see; 
He  was  ruined,  but 
He  says,  says  he, 
With  a  weak  look  'round  and  a  smashed- 
up  grin, 

"  'Taint  half  so  bad  as  it  might  'a'  been!  " 

But  after  all,  it's  the  likes  o'  Finn 
Makes  this  world  fit  fer  livin'  in. 
When  days  are  drear 
And  skies  are  dark, 
It's  good  to  hear 
Some  ole  cuss  bark, 
"Now  see  here,   son,"  with  a  cheerful 
grin, 

"  'Taint  half  so  bad  as  it  might  'a'  been!  " 

— Newark  News. 


The  Writing  on  the  Wall. 

Brant  Durivage  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  when  he  came  back  to 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  very  tall  and  dark  of  fea- 
ture. He  had  been  abroad  ten  years, 
and  as  I,  a  young  physician,  had  but 
lately  settled  in  the  adjoining  town,  I 
had  never  seen  him.  I  had  heard,  how- 
ever that  he  had  visited  many  coun- 
tries, civilized  and  savage,  and  had 
concluded  that  he  was  tired  of  roughing 
it  and  glad  for  a  chance  to  settle  down 
beneath  the  roof  of  his  fathers. 

His  old  acquaintances  did  not  see 
much  of  him  after  he  came  home.  He 
nodded  to  his  former  friends,  or  passed 
them  by  without  so  much  as  a  bow. 
Not  long  after  his  coming  home  we 
learned  that  he  was  courting  Annie 
Kimball,  the  prettiest  girl  of  the 
neighborhood,  already  engaged,  as  we 
believed,  to  Steve  Morgan,  a  young 
man  of  steady  habits,  without  a  tithe 
of  the  wealth  possessed  by  Brant  Duri- 
vage. 

Old  Kimball,  Annie's  father,  was  dis- 
sipated and  financially  embarrassed, 
and  the  truth  is  that  he  sold  his  child 
to  Brant  Durivage,  forcing  her  to 
break  her  engagement  with  young 
Morgan,  who  denounced  the  bargain  in 
bitter  language  whenever  he  could  find 
anybody  to  listen  to  him.  At  times  he 
swore  that  he  would  "get  even"  with 
the  man  who  had  come  between  him 
and  Annie. 

For  several  weeks  matters  drifted 
along  quietly.  If  Durivage  heard  of 
Morgan's  hot  words  and  threats,  he 
said  nothing.  He  seemed  perfectly 
contented  with  the  conquest  he  had 
won.  The  wedding  day  had  been  set, 
and  Annie  had  become  resigned  to  the 
fate  from  which  there  seemed  no  es- 
cape. 

Steve  Morgan  had  given  up  his  trade 
but  not  his  daily  habit  of  cursing  Brant 
Durivage.  He  had  lost  flesh,  and  his 
eyes  had  a  wolfish,  vengeful  look.  In 
common  with  others,  I  fully  expected 
a  tragedy  of  some  kind,  and  I  went  so 
far  as  to  share  my  opinion  with  the  con- 
stable, who  nodded  approvingly. 

The  tragedy  came,  but  not  in  the 
manner  expected.  At  ten  o'clock  on 
the  night  before  the  day  set  apart  for 
the  wedding  a  man,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  Brant  Durivage's  factotum,  threw 
open  my  office  door,  and  rushing  in, 
startled  me  with  the  intelligence  that 
his  master  had  just  been  shot. 

ThinkiDg  immediately  of  Steve  Mor- 
gan, I  promised  to  repair  to  the  house 
at  once,  and  in  a  short  time  I  crossed 
the  threshold  for  the  first  time.  I  was 
conducted  to  an  upper  room,  where  I 


found  the  dark-faced  man  lying  un- 
conscious on  a  bed,  having  been  car- 
ried to  his  chamber  by  a  servant  who, 
standing  by  me,  said  that  Durivage 
had  been  shot  through  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  library,  which  was  on  the 
ground  floor. 

"I  pulled  this  out  of  the  wound," 
continued  the  man,  taking  an  arrow 
from  the  table,  "but  I'm  afraid  there's 
a  bit  of  it  left.  He's  shot  under  the 
left  shoulder  and  from  behind  ;  a  had 
wound  I'm  thinking."  And  the  ser- 
vant shook  his  head. 

I  fell  at  once  to  examining  my  pa- 
tient, and  discovered  that  while  the 
barb  had  not  gone  deep  enough  to 
touch  a  vital  organ,  the  wound  was 
dangerous,  especially  if  the  shaft  had 
been  poisoned.  I  found  also  that  the 
servant  was  right  about  a  piece  of  the 
arrow  head  remaining  in  the  wound, 
for  I  removed  it  with  my  forceps  and 
laid  it  alongside  the  weapon  on  the 
table. 

Meantime  the  people  attached  to  the 
estate  were  looking  for  the  person  who 
had  attempted  Durivage's  life.  The 
town  constable  had  been  summoned 
and  the  town  itself  was  already  in  an 
uproar.  I  remained  with  Durivage  un- 
til I  could  leave  him  to  the  care  of  the 
nurse,  and  with  arrow  and  the  de- 
tached head,  I  went  back  to  my  office. 
It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  shaft  had 
come  from  some  distant  land.  I 
had  seen  many  savage  weapons 
in  different  collections,  but  never  one 
like  it.  The  shaft  proper  was  a  light 
reed,  very  straight  and  hard.  One 
end  had  been  cut  off  transversely  and 
the  other  notched  in  order  to  receive 
the  bow  string.  Next  came  a  piece  of 
bone  nearly  three  inches  in  length. 
One  end  of  it  had  been  passed  into  the 
split,  or  open  end  of  the  shaft,  while 
the  other  end  of  the  bone  was  slipped 
over  a  short  piece  of  reed,  over  which 
in  turn,  a  strong  wrapping  of  intestine 
had  been  placed.  All  this  formed  a 
socket  for  the  true  head  of  the  arrow, 
the  bone  merely  giving  the  shaft 
proper  weight.  I  saw  this  much  by 
the  light  of  my  office  lamp  ;  but  I  saw 
more. 

The  "  head  "  was  the  piece  I  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  wound.  It  was  of 
ivory,  and  I  now  saw  that  it  bad  been 
attached  to  the  bone  weight  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  loosen  itself  when  any  one 
attempted  to  pull  it  from  the  victim's 
body.  Under  the  microscope  I  saw 
that  the  head  of  the  singular  shaft  had 
been  coated  with  a  substance  resem- 
bling glue,  but  which  I  decided  was 
some  deadly  poison.  It  was  bitter 
an  nauseating  when  applied  to  the 
tongue,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  its 
virus  was  then  spreading  itself 
throughout  Brant  Durivage's  system. 

I  went  back  to  the  estate  again  be- 
fore daylight,  and  found  my  patient 
raving  in  delirium.  I  administered  opi- 
ate after  opiate,  and  a  long  time 
passed  before  the  medicine  produced 
the  slightest  effect.  The  servants  said 
he  had  not  spoken  rationally  since  the 
shot,  not  even  during  his  quiet  mo- 
ments, and  this  gave  me  small  hopes  of 
pulling  him  through. 

The  next  morniDg  Steve  Morgan  was 
arrested  on  suspicion.  This  did  not 
astonish  me  after  what  the  pig-headed 
constable  had  said  the  night  before. 
Nobody  believed  the  young  man  guilty, 
though  he  did  not  express  any  sympa- 
thy for  Durivage,  and,  after  a  hearing, 
he  was  discharged.  He  was  strangely 
non-committal  during  the  examination, 
and  when  it  was  over  he  came  into  my 
office  and  took  a  chair. 

"Doctor,"  said  he,  leaniDg  toward 
me,  with  a  smile,  "  they  didn't  ask  me 
to  tell  what  I  saw,  did  they  ?  " 

"I  believe  they  did  not,  Steve,"  I 
answered,  wondering  what  he  knew. 

"  I  saw  the  man  that  did  it." 

I  looked  strangely  at  him,  wondering 
if  he  was  losing  his  wits. 

"  I  saw  him,  but  not  till  after  the 
shot,"  Steve  went  on.  "  I  was  up  to 
the  house  last  night.  I  went  there  to 
ask  Brant  Durivage  to  listen  to  me  for 
a  minute,  though  I  don't  expect  he'd 
have  done  it.  Just  as  I  was  entering 
the  garden — for  I  knew  I  would  find 
him  in  the  library  with  the  window  up 
— I  heard  a  sharp  cry,  and  the  next 
moment  there  passed  a  little  man  car- 
rying in  one  hand  a  box.  This  is  as  true 


as  gospel,  doctor.  He  never  saw  me, 
though  I  could  have  touched  him  while 
passing ;  but  I  would  not  because  I 
thought  he  had  finished  Durivage." 

Morgan  then  went  on  and  described 
the  man  with  a  minuteness  that  aston- 
ished me.  He  did  it  so  well  I  thought 
I  could  see  him  before  me,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  story  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  repeating  his  adventure  to  no 
one  else,  not  even  in  the  interests  of 
justice 

"  If  he  gets  well  he'll  marry  Annie," 
said  Morgan,  savagely,  "  and  if  he  dies, 
let  him  rot  without  being  avenged." 

I  watched  Durivage  closely  for  ten 
days.  I  could  see  that  the  secret  poi- 
son was  at  work,  and  the  case  was  a 
queer  study  that  opened  up  to  me  a 
new  field  for  investigation.  During 
those  ten  days  the  wounded  man  seemed 
to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  eleventh  day 
I  was  hurried  over  to  the  house  by  the 
butler,  who  said  that  Durivage  was 
writing  on  the  wall  before  his  cot.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stair  we  were  met  by 
the  nurse,  who  with  blanched  face  cried 
that  all  was  over. 

Bounding  up  the  flight  two  steps  at 
a  time,  I  rushed  into  the  bedroom  and 
found  Durivage  lying  on  his  face  on  the 
floor. 

"You  should  have  seen  and  heard 
him,"  said  the  frightened  servant. 
"He  awoke  and  called  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  for  a  pencil.  I  ran  and  got 
him  one,  thrusting  it  into  his  hand 
when  I  came  back.  As  his  fingers 
closed  on  it  he  laughed  like  a  fiend,  and, 
rising  in  bed,  wrote  what  you  see  on 
the  wall  yonder,  and  then  fell  back  and 
writhed  till  he  pitched  out  upon  the 
floor." 

Before  this  I  was  at  the  cot  and  with 
burning  eyes  was  looking — nay  staring 
— at  the  writing  on  the  wall. 

"K'AA — K'AA— K'AA." 

Here  was  another  mystery. 

"What  did  he  say  after  that?"  I 
asked,  turning  to  the  two  servants, 
while  I  pointed  to  the  writing  on  the 
wall. 

"  He  pronounced  three  times  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  '  kile  '  or  1  Kala 
haetlwe ' "  was  the  nurse's  answer. 
"  Before  I  could  reach  him  he  was  dead." 

I  was  more  than  ever  mystified.  I 
have  never  heard  of  the  written  or 
spoken  words.  They  were  all  "Greek  " 
to  me,  but  I  felt  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  awful  death  Brant 
Durivage  had  died.  During  the  next 
few  days  there  ran  through  my  mind 
nothing  but  "  K'aa,  K'aa,  K'aa."  I 
had  the  nurse  repeat  "  Kala  haetlwe  " 
until  I  had  mastered  it,  and  until  I  left 
the  Shropshire  village  and  located  in 
London — an  event  in  my  career  which 
took  place  a  year  later — I  did  not  let 
the  singular  words  escape  me. 

During  this  period  Steve  Morgan  did 
not  go  back  to  Annie.  He  wrote  me 
that  he  would  not  do  so  until  the  mys- 
tery connected  with  Durivage's  death 
was  solved,  and  I  felt  that  the  solution 
would  never  come  and  bring  the  two 
young  hearts  together. 

One  evening  I  was  called  to  attend 
a  man  who  had  been  run  over  by  a 
butcher's  cart  near  the  Strand.  He 
had  been  carried  to  his  lodgings  near 
by,  and  lay  bloody  and  gasping  on  a 
pallet  of  dingy  rags.  The  moment  I 
saw  the  man  a  strange  thrill  took  pos- 
session of  me,  and  I  recalled  Steve 
Morgan's  description  of  the  owner  of 
the  poisoned  arrow. 

When  I  had  dressed  the  wounds  made 
by  the  heavy  wheels  of  the  cart,  and 
had  my  patient  sitting  up,  with  a  hot 
drink  before  him  and  his  long  dark 
fingers  encircling  the  glass,  I  asked 
him  who  and  what  he  was. 

"I'm  a  Bushman,"  said  he  with  a 
chuckle;  and  then,  seeing  the  look  of 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  It  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  tbem.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toled",  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blond  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  tree. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


disbelief  that  I  exhibited,  he  went  on: 
"  You  don't  think  so  ?  I  can  prove  it. 
Look  here." 

He  leaned  toward  his  pallet  and  to 
my  utter  astonishment  took  from  be- 
neath the  pillow  of  rags  a  bow  and  two 
arrows.  I  could  not  repress  a  cry  of 
amazement,  and  did  not  try.  The  dark- 
faced  little  man  was  holding  the  arrows 
toward  me,  and  I  could  see  that  they 
were  exactly  like  the  one  which  had 
killed  Brant  Durivage. 

"I had  three,  but  I  lost  one  some 
time  ago,"  continued  my  patient. 
"Where  did  I  lose  it?  Never  mind 
that,  doctor.  I  could  go  back  to  the 
spot,  but  I  will  not.  Ho,  ho.  He  knew 
what  it  was  all  the  time.  My  little  ar- 
rows are  more  dangerous  than  they 
look.  I  prick  your  hand  with  one,  and 
all  your  skill  will  not  save  your  life. 
The  marurn  tree  grows  nowhere  but 
among  the  Bojesmen,  the  little  men  of 
South  Africa.  It  looks  like  your  elm, 
but  it  has  many  thorns.  Its  leaves  are 
the  homes  of  the  grub  that  builds 
houses  like  the  silkworm.  When  we 
want  poison  for  our  arrows  we  take  a 
grub  between  thumb  and  finger  and 
make  it  shed  its  greenish  fluids  upon 
the  ivory  head  of  the  shaft.  That  is  all. 
The  marurn  grub  is  death.  How  does 
the  victim  die,  eh  ?  He  writhes  in 
agony.  He  becomes  a  giant  in  his  mad- 
ness. He  has  few  lucid  intervals.  It 
is  terrible,  ho,  ho  1 " 

I  was  holding  one  of  the  arrows  in  my 
hands. 

"  What  do  you  call  your  poison  ?  "  I 
asked,  looking  up  into  his  face,  which 
had  the  leer  of  a  fiend  incarnate. 

"K'aa,"  answered  the  little  man, 
with  a  laugh.  "Some  people  call  it 
N'gwa,  but  K'aa  is  its  name." 

I  was  calm  now. 

"  And  its  antidote  ?  "  I  said. 

"We  seldom  tell  that  it  has  one," 
grinned  the  stranger.  "But  I'll  tell 
you,  doctor.  The  antidote  is  Kala 
haetlwe,  the  product  of  a  small  plant 
that  in  our  country  bears  little  star- 
shaped  flowers." 

The  man  on  the  pallet  allowed  his 
gaze  to  wander  from  my  face  to  the 
arrows.  He  seemed  to  be  rejoicing  in 
spirit  over  some  stirring  event. 

"  Your  lost  arrow  is  in  my  office,"  I 
said,  fixing  my  eyes  on  the  man.  "I 
took  the  ivory  head  from  Brant  Duri- 
vage's back.  I  now  know  why  he  wrote 
'  K'aa,  K'aa  ! '  on  the  wall  and  died 
crying  '  Kala  haetlwe.'  " 

The  man  from  South  Africa  fell  back 
and  regarded  me  with  gaping  mouth. 

"Why  didn't  he  let  me  alone  in  my 
love  affair  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  I  told  him 
that  if  he  took  Mina  away  from  me  I'd 
follow  him  all  over  the  world  with  my 
arrow  tipped  with  K'aa.  He  would  not 
take  my  warning  and  I  was  forced  to 
keep  my  word.  Did  he  die  hard, 
doctor  ? 

The  next  day  I  wrote  Steve  Morgan 
down  in  Shropshire  all  about  my  start- 
ling discovery,  and  when  I  sent  an  offi- 
cer to  look  after  my  patient  he  was 
found  to  have  gashed  his  throat  with 
one  of  his  own  arrows,  and  in  an  hour 
was  dead.  Tn  course  of  time,  I  am 
pleased  to  relate,  Steve  and  Annie  be- 
came man  and  wife,  but  I  am  told  that 
for  many  years  on  the  wall  of  a  certain 
room  in  Shropshire  was  to  be  seen  this 
singular,  thrilling  inscription  : 

"K'AA  —  K'AA  —  K'AA."  — The 
Home  Magazine. 


No  RragnnaMe  Han  expects  to  cure  a  neglected 
cold  In  a  day.  But  time  and  Allen's  Lung  Balsam 
will  overcome  ihe  cold  and  stave  off  consumption. 
Cough  will  cease  ana  lungs  be  sound  as  a  new 
dollar. 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

Up  a  little  money  I  Would  yon  like  to  go  into 
a  profitable  business!    Then  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  It  to  work.  V  u  can  make  more 
money  drilling  veils  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  at  once  for  free  cat- 
alog and  proofs  of  tbesestatements. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickorj  wood.    Delicious  flaror. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  Nosmoke  honee  Deeded.  Send 
Lraalar.  E.  KKAISKK  A  UUO.,  Mm  Pa. 


Coclrhed  Vit°hu  R-  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Mints. 

Stuffed  Figs. — Ingredients  :  One 
pound  of  figs,  and  two  cups  of  the  cream 
mixture  described  in  the  foregoing 
recipe.  For  this  purpose  the  smallest 
kinds  of  "  pulled  "  figs  are  the  best  in 
shape.  Split  the  figs  half  way  through 
and  fill  with  the  cream.  Some  persons 
put  a  nut  meat  in  each  fig  with  the 
cream.  Almonds  are  liked  for  this 
purpose. 

Chicken  Souffle. — Make  one  cup  of 
cream  sauce  and  season  with  parsley 
chopped  fine  and  a  little  onion  juice. 
Stir  into  this  one-half  cup  of  chopped 
chicken  and  one-half  cup  of  chopped 
mushrooms.  When  it  is  hot  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Cook  one 
minute  and  put  away  to  cool.  When 
cool  stir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  well 
beaten.  Bake  twenty  minutes  in  a 
buttered  dish. 

Broiled  Sweetbreads.  —  Let  the 
sweetbreads  stand  in  cold  water  one 
hour,  then  transfer  to  boiling  water 
into  which  has  been  put  one  spoonful  of 
salt,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar.  Boil  twenty  minutes, 
remove,  and  plunge  in  cold  water  to 
stiffen.  When  cold,  wipe,  and  rub  salt 
and  pepper  on  it.  Wrap  in  one  thick- 
ness of  wrapping  paper,  and  broil  ten 
minutes.    Butter  and  serve. 

Brown  Stew. — Two  pounds  of  veal 
from  the  knuckle  or  the  breast.  Cut 
the  meat  into  bits  and  roll  in  flour.  Put 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  veal  suet 
into  a  pan  ;  when  hot,  put  in  the  meat 
and  stir  constantly  until  lightly 
browned.  Draw  the  bits  to  one  side, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  to  the 
fat,  mix  and  add  one  pint  of  water  ;  stir 
constantly  until  it  boils;  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  a  slice  of 
onion,  a  teaspoonful  of  kitchen  bouquet 
and  a  bay  leaf.  Cover  and  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour. 

Chocolate  Cream. — Soak  one-half 
box  gelatine  in  one-fourth  pint  of  cold 
water  for  two  hours.  Put  one  pint  of 
milk  on  the  fire,  and  add  one  ounce 
grated  chocolate  thoroughly  dissolved 
in  ore  tablespoonful  of  boiling  water 
mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Stir  into  the  hot  milk  until  smooth. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  one- 
fourth  cup  of  sugar;  add  to  the  gelatine, 
and  stir  in  the  milk.  Cook  three  min- 
utes longer,  stirring  constantly.  On 
taking  from  the  fire  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful vanilla  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Strain 
and  turn  into  moulds.  Serve  with  a 
custard  or  cream  and  sugar. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Never  salt  vegetables  until  they  are 
nearly  cooked  ;  it  hardens  them. 

When  pepper  is  used,  it  should  al- 
ways be  white  pepper,  especially  in 
white  sauces  and  soups. 

The  water  vegetables  are  boiled  in 
may  be  utilized  in  making  sauces  and 
soups  ;  the  best  of  the  vegetables  goes 
into  it. 

To  salt  almonds,  shell  and  blanch 
them,  spread  them  on  a  bright  tin  pie 
plate,  add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
a  hickory  nut  and  set  them  in  a  hot 
oven  until  they  are  of  a  golden-brown 
hue.  Remove  them  from  the  oven,  stir 
well,  dredge  thickly  with  salt  and  turn 
them  out  to  cool. 

By  putting  lace  handkerchiefs  in 
warm  water  in  which  are  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  and  using  castile  soap  they 
are  easily  washed,  and  made  a  beautiful 
clear  white.  Then  do  not  iron,  but 
spread  the  handkerchief  out  smoothly 
on  marble  or  glass,  gently  pulling  out 
or  shaping  the  lace.  Just  before  it  is 
entirely  dry  fold  evenly  and  smoothly, 
and  place  under  a  heavy 'weight  of  some 
kind.  Treated  in  this  way  handker- 
chiefs will  last  thrice  as  long. 

Peppermint  drops  are  quite  different 
from  peppermint  creams.  To  make 
them,  boil  together  for  five  minutes 
one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  water.  Do  not  stir 
this  while  it  cooks.  At  the  end  of  five 
minutes,  remove  from  the  fire,  add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  peppermint  extract 


and  stir  rapidly.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  whiten,  drop  very  quickly  from  a 
spoon  on  buttered  papers.  Rapid 
action  is  necessary  here,  else  the  mix- 
ture will  harden  while  still  in  the  sauce- 
pan. 

A  strong  marking  ink,  or  black  dye, 
which  will  resist  much  exposure  to  the 
weather,  is  made  as  follows:  Take  gum 
arabic,  ten  pounds ;  logwood  liquor 
(specific  gravity  1.37)  twenty  fluid 
ounces  ;  bichromate  of  potash  two  and  a 
half  ounces,  with  water  sufficient  to 
dissolve  the  bichromate.  Dissolve  the 
gum  in  one  gallon  of  water,  strain,  add 
the  logwood  liquor,  mix,  and  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  stir  in  rapidly  the  bichromate  solu- 
tion and  add  a  little  nitrate  of  iron  and 
fustic  acid.  If  too  thick,  thin  with  luke- 
warm water. 

To  boil  potatoes,  select  potatoes  of 
uniform  size,  wash  and  pare  thinly, 
cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook  half 
an  hour  ;  when  nearly  done  add  salt. 
As  soon  as  done  drain  from  the  water 
and  set  the  saucepan  where  the  pota- 
toes can  steam  for  a  few  minutes.  They 
should  be  served  immediately,  and  never 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  a  mo- 
ment after  they  are  cooked.  Potatoes 
are  much  better  steamed  with  their 
skins  on  than  boiled,  as  they  then  re- 
tain all  the  potashes.  When  they  are 
old  they  should  be  washed,  pared  and 
covered  with  cold  water,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  several  hours  before  either 
boiling  or  frying. 

Hairbrushes  may  be  thoroughly  and 
quickly  dried  after  washing — and  that, 
too,  without  injuring  the  bristles — by 
being  briskly  brushed  with  a  stiff  whisk 
broom.  A  similar  implement  may  also 
be  advantageously  used  in  drying  the 
hair,  the  method  being  to  hold  up  a  few 
strands  at  a  time  and  fan  them  with 
the  broom,  simultaneously  drawing  the 
latter  through  the  strands  like  a  comb. 
Of  course,  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  broom  should  be  immaculately 
clean,  and  that  it  should  not  be  used 
so  vigorously  as  to  break  or  split  the 
hair. 

To  make  a  chestnut  souffle,  boil  a 
pint  of  shelled  chestnuts  in  salted  wa- 
ter until  they  are  soft.  Drain  them, 
remove  the  brown  skins  and  rub  them 
through  a  sieve.  Cream  together  half 
a  cupful  of  sugar  and  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter.  Add  to  the  mixture  the 
chestnut  paste,  the  beaten  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  bread- 
crumbs, a  cupful  of  milk  and  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon. 
Beat  all  together  thoroughly.  Then 
fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  four 
eggs.  Turn  into  a  buttered  mould  and 
bake  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 


BR0WN'SBRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


"The  host  preparation  for  folds,  coughs, 
and  asthma." 
MRS.  S.  A.  WATSON,  Temperance  Lectur-r, 

"  Pre-emin"ntl -  f  h"  besl." 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEE(  HER. 


irrigation. 

Make  the  wate 

RIFE 


without  expense, 
power  do  the  work. 


Hydraulic  Engine 

pumps  water  by  water  pow- 
er and  never  stops.  Will 
cany  water  to  any  distance  and  force  it  over  any 

obstacle  St  any  height.  No  atteut  on.  No  upenBe.  Mode  In 
numerous  sizes  to  fit  all  pnrposes.  Write  telling  us  how  tar  you 
wish  to  carry  w.iter,  elevation,  fall,  etc.,  and  get  complete 
plans  and  eftimat,s.  All  Engines  Sold  on  80  i»oys' 
FREE  TKIAL.    Send  for  free  catalogue. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. ,126  LibertySt  ..New  York, N.Y. 


The  REED  Hand 
Separator 

gets  from  every  milking  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cream  avail- 
able for  churning ;  makes  more 
and  better  butter  possible.  It 
la  the  only  perfect  band 
Separator.   Runs  lightest, 
lasts  longest.    Sent  any- 
where on  10  days  free  trial. 
Bend  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  revised  prlcelist. 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  8tv: 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sent 
any. 
where 
on  10 
Days' 
Free 
Trial 


hpj^^     We  are  (riving  our  customers  the  benefit  of 
iMKyt  jobberspricesonC'arriafiesJiarnessandotlier  *l 
^^■.wo    horse  accessories.     Factory  figures  are  ^J) 
JJyy  quoted— dealers  profits  are  eliminated,  j^f 


f  -AY 
.Factory 
I  Cosr 


Ifofor  money  returned.  Send  for  catalogue' « 
^^and  eee  how  much  you  will  save.  %^ 


Shipment  from  Columbus.' 


|  The  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.  }  write  to  nearest  office;  5T.^0^.?^7p.ou.'b.<'.VA| 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department 


Educational. 

jj^^  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R   L  DURHAM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  for  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Pree. 


College, 


Business 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBARG AR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


—THE— 

STOCKTON 

Business  College 

Is  a  thorough  training  school  for 
business  and  for  life. 

It  is  a  home  school,  and  looks  after 
the  morals  as  well  as  the 
intellect. 

Tuition  per  year,       -       -  $100 
Board  and  room  (furnished)  per 
month,       -       -       -       -  $  13 

Oldest.     Largest.    Cheapest.  Best. 
Address  W.  C.  RAMSEY,  Principal, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


GAS  CITY  $60.22 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
#&- Write  for  new  80  page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
SAN  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DEK  HAILLKB.  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assavtng.  »60.  Established  1864,  Send  tor  Circular 

SSEd  miS  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL. 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
EA/VIES    TRICYCLE  CO., 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 


28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

At  BAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.      Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  12,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   76*®76*  77H®76SC 

Thursday   76X@76«  77M@76X 

Friday   76&@77X  76^@77X 

Saturday   77   @78  77*@78X 

Monday   78X@76X  78K077M 

Tuesday   77M@76}<  77X@76* 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May. 

Wednesday   44*@44* 

Thursday   44><@43X 

Friday   44  @44* 

Saturday   44*®44Ji 

Monday   443K@44X 

Tuesday   44*@44X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

i  hursday   1  12  @1 

Friday   1  12X@1  ™M 

Saturday   1  13X@1  13',  i 

Monday   1  13   @1  123i 

Tuesday   1  12  @  

Wednesday   1  12*@1  12K 


July. 
35S®35J< 
35*®35* 
35^(335 X 

35*@35* 


Dec. 
1  0»%®l  119 
1  09*@1  10 
1  10*@1  10* 
1  09%&l  09* 
1  09*@1  U9 
1  09*®!  09% 


WHEAT. 


There  is  less  hurry  about  getting  wheat 
to  sea,  now  that  the  time  for  assessing  for 
taxes  has  gone  by.  There  has  been  a  fair 
inquiry  from  buyers,  however,  with  no 
very  heavy  offerings  and  absonce  of  un- 
due selling  pressure  a  noticeable  feature. 
Despite  the  generally  good  prospects  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  State  for  the 
coming  crop,  the  market  has  presented  a 
tolerably  firm  tone,  the  existing  firmness 
being  about  as  much  due  to  outside  as  to 
local  influences,  the  markets  East  and  in 
Europe  having  inclined  lately  more  in 
favor  of  the  selling  than  of  the  buying  in- 
terest. Stocks  of  wheat  in  Port  Costa 
and  Stockton  warehouses  are  nearly  33 
per  cent  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  while 
the  supply  of  deep  sea  vessels  available  for 
grain  loading  is  considerably  over  a  third 
heavier  than  at  corresponding  date  last 
year.  The  freight  market  is  showing  a 
little  more  steadiness,  in  consequence  of 
the  improved  crop  prospects,  but  is  not 
quotable  over  25  shillings  per  ton  for  de- 
sirable iron  ships,  usual  voyage  to  Europe. 
There  is  ocean  tonnage  now  in  sight  suffi- 
cient to  carry  nearly  400,000  tons  of  wheat, 
while  at  Port  Costa,  the  principal  loading 
point  of  the  California  grain  fleet,  and  the 
only  place  in  the  State  available  for  deep 
water  ships  where  wheat  is  carried  in 
noteworthy  quantity,  there  was  less  than 
45,000  tons  of  wheat  on  the  1st  inst.,  and 
only  35,670  tons  in  Stockton  warehouses. 
There  should  be  a  good  demand  for  wheat 
at  this  port  during  the  balance  of  the 
season. 

California  Milling   1  12*@1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @1  12* 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   1  07*@1  10 

OB  qualities  wheat   1  15  @1  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Liv.  quotations          6s2*d@6s3d  6s3*d@6s4d 

Freight  rates               37*@38Xs  25®— s 

Local  market                96«@98X  1  10®  1  12* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.11J@1.13|. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.08|@1.10J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.09}@1.09jj;  May,  1902,  $1.12J®1.12|. 

FLOUR. 

Values  remain  remain  quotably  in  same 
position  as  previously  noted,  and  are  on  a 
rather  low  plane,  according  to  prices  now 
ruling  for  wheat.  Supplies  of  flour  in  this 
center  are  of  fair  volume,  and  include  con- 
siderable quantities  from  points  outside 
the  State.  Trade  is  far  from  active,  but 
is  showing  some  improvement  on  the  dull 
state  lately  experienced,  and  there  is 
strong  probability  of  there  being  still  bet- 
ter demand  in  the  near  future. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65® 3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  40 


BARLEY. 

Market  has  not  been  particularly  active 
since  last  review,  but  this  was  more  due 
to  limited  offerings  than  to  light  inquiry. 
In  addition  to  the  recent  fairly  liberal 
shipments  by  steamer  to  Australia,  a  sail- 
ing vessel  is  taking  a  full  cargo  of  barley 
for  above  destination.  Feed  descriptions 
are  not  being  offered  freely,  and  being  by 
long  odds  the  cheapest  grain  now  obtain- 
able, there  is  a  very  fair  demand  on  local 
account.  While  quotable  values  have 
been  without  very  radical  change,  the 
general  drift  of  values  has  been  in  favor 
of  the  selling  interest. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   92*®  95 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   97*@1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  17* 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   92*®  1  05 

OATS. 

Market  continues  to  present  a  firm  tone, 
with  arrivals  and  offerings  light.  Spot 
supplies  are  largely  in  few  and  strong 
hands.  Holders  are  looking  for  heavy 
requisitions  from  the  Government  in  the 
near  future,  and  to  this  is  largely  attrib- 
utable the  existing  firmness.  If  there 
were  only  local  demand  to  be  satisfied,  it 
is  doubtful  if  present  prices  could  be 
i  maintained. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  ®l  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*®1  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27*@1  35 

Milling   1  37*@1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  ®1  50 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  32* 

Red   1  22*®1  40 

CORN. 

Domestic  product  is  arriving  a  little 
more  freely,  but  stocks  are  far  from 
heavy,  nor  are  there  evidences  of  any 
great  pressure  to  realize,  especially  on  de- 
sirable qualities.  Values  remain  quotably 
about  the  same  as  last  noted,  with  firm- 
ness more  pronounced  for  the  time  being 
on  Yellow  than  on  White  corn. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   l  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @i  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  50 

RYE. 

Offerings  are  not  now  very  heavy,  and 
holders  are  contending  for  higher  figures 
than  have  been  lately  current. 

Good  to  choice   92*®  97* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
No  recent  transfers  have  been  reported 
from  first  hands.    In  consequence  of  the 
existing  dullness,  values  at  present  are 
largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  ®1  70 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  no  very  brisk  trading 
in  beans  since  last  review,  and  inquiry 
was  directed  more  to  colored  than  to  white 
varieties.  Attention  was  given  more  par- 
ticularly to  Pinks,  which  are  ruling 
slightly  firmer  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved demand.  Values  now  current  for 
Pinks  are  by  no  means  high,  and  there  is 
little  probability  of  their  soon  ruling  ma- 
terially lower,  with  a  possibility  of  further 
hardening.  Offerings  of  white  beans  are 
principally  Large  Whites  or  Lady  Wash- 
ington, and  extreme  quotations  for  these 
are  not  readily  realized.  Limas  are  not 
in  large  spot  supply,  but  are  inclining 
slightly  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  loo  lbs   3  50  @4  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   8  00  <23  25 

Lady  Washington   2  65  @2  90 

Pinks   1  95  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  35  ®2  50 

Reds   2  50  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  40  @4  50 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  26 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
While  there  is  some  inquiry  for  Dried 
Peas,  the  views  of  buyers  are  as  a  rule  too 
far  under  the  ideas  of  holders  for  much 
business  to  be  effected.  It  is  the  impres- 
sion, however,  that  all  offerings  of  desir- 
able quality  will  be  accommodated  with 
custom  during  the  next  few  months  at  or 
close  to  current  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  ®l  80 

WOOL. 

Owing  to  the  recent  stormy  weather, 
spring  shearing  has  been  delayed  and  the 
clip  will  be  somewhat  later  coming  for- 
ward than  ordinarily.  There  was  a  little 
shearing  done  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
the  latter  part  of  February,  and  others 
made  arrangements  to  have  their  sheep 
shorn  before  this,  but  had  to  postpone  on 
account  of  the  weather.  Although  much 
of  the  spring  clip  will  likely  prove  rather 
ordinary  in  consequence  of  the  dry 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
offerings  are  likely  to  meet  with  prompt 
attention  and  to  command  good  figures, 
considering  the  quality  of  the  wool.  Quo- 
tations below  are  for  last  year's  wool  and 
are  wholly  nominal  at  this  date. 


SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos   7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free   9  ®10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  @9 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   0*®  8* 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7*@  9 

HOPS. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  much  doing  in 
this  center  in  a  jobbing  way  and  there  is 
practically  no  wholesale  trading.  Dealers 
are  quoting  13@17jc,  but  wholesale  trans- 
fers cannot  be  effected  at  this  range  of 
values.  While  there  are  few  offering  from 
first  hands,  buyers  do  not  appear  to  be 
anxious  to  secure  them.  An  Eastern 
authority  cites  the  situation  in  New  York 
city  as  follows:  "  The  market  has  main- 
tained a  firm  tone  but  without  much  ex- 
pansion of  the  trade.  Possibly  thre  have 
been  more  deliveries  to  both  local  and  out- 
of-town  brewers,  but  new  business  has 
been  on  a  small  scale,  buyers  resisting  the 
recent  advance  quite  strenuously.  The 
statistical  position  is  so  strong,  however, 
that  holders  are  not  pressing  sales  and 
when  goods  are  sought  for  they  bring  full 
prices.  It  seems  doubtful  that  over  17c. 
could  be  obtained  in  the  open  market 
for  the  best  lots  of  either  State  or  Pacific 
coast  '01  hops,  but  we  are  advised  of  sales 
to  brewers  at  17J@18c,  and  even  up  to 
18<c  ,  usual  terms,  for  high  quality.  Other 
grades  range  down  to  12Jc.  for  common  of 
last  crop,  8@llc.  for  old,  and  2J@5c.  for 
old  olds,  with  the  market  showing  in- 
creased firmness,  especially  on  nice  year- 
lings which  have  had  a  little  more  demand 
of  late.  Transactions  in  the  interior  are 
comparatively  few,  but  this  is  due  largely 
to  the  small  remaining  stocks  and  strong 
views  of  growers." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  weather  has  been  more  favorable 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  under 
review  for  the  forwarding  and  handling 
of  hay  than  at  any  previous  date  during 
the  past  fortnight,  and  more  business  was 
transacted.  Sales  effected  were  at  much 
the  same  range  of  values  as  previously 
quoted,  but  the  market  could  not  be 
termed  especially  firm,  sales  at  extreme 
quotations  being  rather  exceptional. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  00@12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00®  12  50 

Tame  Oat   8  50®  11  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  10  50 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00@10  50 

Alfalfa   0  00®11  00 

Volunteer   0  50®  9  00 

Compressed   10  00®  13  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  for  all  descriptions  of  mill  offal 
has  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers  since  last 
review,  being  weak  at  the  quotations, 
with  offerings  on  the  increase  and  the  de- 
mand not  very  brisk.  Prices  for  Rolled 
Barley  were  well  sustained  at  the  quoted 
advance.  Milled  Corn  was  held  at  practi- 
cally unchanged  figures. 

Bran,  *  ton   15  GO®  16  00 

Middlings   17  0O@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   15  50®  16  50 

Barley,  Rolled    20  00@21  00 

Cornmeal    31  00@82  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50® 32  50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  not  offering  in  heavy  quan- 
tity, and  owing  to  moderate  inquiry  since 
the  recent  rains,  is  meeting  with  a  toler- 
ably stiff  market.  Mustard  Seed  is  in  too 
limited  supply  to  admit  of  regular  whole- 
sale quotations.  Not  much  Flaxseed  com- 
ing forward,  and  the  bulk  of  that  received 
is  being  delivered  on  contracts.  Market 
for  Bird  Seed  is  ruling  quiet,  with  stocks 
and  demand  both  of  rather  light  propor- 
tions, and  prices  without  quotable  change. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   9  80®  10  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah  10  50®  11  00 

Flax   3  40®  2  80 

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Per  lb. 

Canary   3!<@  3* 

Rape   IK®  2* 

Bemp   S*@  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

There  are  no  indications  of  any  great 
amount  of  business  doing  in  Grain  Bags, 
although  it  would  seem  an  opportune 
time  for  farmers  to  arrange  for  the  com- 
ing season's  needs.  The  chances  for  the 
market  being  more  favorable  to  buyers  at 
harvest  time  are  exceedingly  slim.  Some 
inquiry  is  being  made  for  Wool  Sacks  on 
account  of  spring  clip,  and  business  doing 
is  at  quotably  unchanged  rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July.. .  6*@  6', 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  6  @  6* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  »  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85   ...  36 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  lbs  82  ®33 


Fleece  Twine   8*®— 

Gunnies   — ®— 

Bean  Bags   5^ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6y,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7   ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Dry  Hides  are  in  good  request,  and  mar- 
ket is  firm  at  full  current  figures.  Wet 
Salted  Hides,  other  than  large  and  sound, 
move  slowly  and  market  for  the  ordinary 
run  of  offerings  inclines  against  sellers. 
Sheep  Skins  are  in  fair  demand  at  the 
rates  quoted.  Tallow  Is  selling  at  quot- 
ably unchanged  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs   11  0 —     9  ® — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs          10  ®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*®—  7*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  ®—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fte..    8*®-  7*®— 

Stags   6*®—    —  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @-      7  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—      8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—     14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tbs..  14  ®—    12  @- 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  ®—     15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  ®  2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  OJ  ®  — 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   65  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40  ®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  »  skin   15  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  9  3u 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*        ®  4* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  <3  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

While  spot  stocks  are  of  rather  light 
volume,  holders  show  more  inclination  to 
unload  than  they  did  a  month  ago.  Al- 
though quotable  values  are  without 
marked  change,  concessions  are  granted 
to  buyers  which  would  not  have  been 
thought  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  honey  now  offer- 
ing is  Comb  of  medium  grade. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*@— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®  5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  ®12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  0  7 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  are  of  small  volume,  and  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  the  market  being 
seriously  burdened  with  offerings  in  the 
near  future.  Quotable  values  remain  as 
last  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f\  fb  26  ®28 

Dark  84  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Values  for  Beef  of  prime  to  choice  qual- 
ity are  being  well  maintained  at  the  quot- 
ed range,  although  the  demand  is  not  at 
present  very  active.  Mutton  is  in  fair  re- 
quest, Wethers  being  given  the  decided 
preference  and  commanding  the  best  fig- 
ures. Lamb  continued  in  light  receipt 
and  brought  good  prices.  -Veal  was  not 
in  large  stock  and  choice  was  favored 
with  a  firm  market.  Hogs  sold  close  to 
figures  of  preceding  week,  but  dealers  did 
not  take  hold  freely  at  full  figures,  antici- 
pating an  easier  market  at  an  early  day, 
with  increased  receipts  of  dairy  hogs. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  @  7* 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  ®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*o;  wethers   8*®  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   5<fc®  5X 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   «%&  7 

Veal,  small,  »  ft   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   8  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb  15  @— 

POULTRY. 
Although  there  were  no  heavy  receipts 
of  poultry  of  any  sort,  either  domestic  or 
Eastern,  the  market  was  less  favorable  to 
sellers  than  preceding  week.  Retailers 
experienced  trouble  in  profitably  dispos- 
ing of  previously  purchased  high  priced 
stock,  and  consequently  were  slow  about 
buying,  even  at  easier  figures  than  had 
been  ruling.  The  inquiry  which  did  ex- 
ist was  largely  for  choice  young  stock, 
this  description  continuing  to  sell  to  best 
advantage. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   16  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,  V  lb   13  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  f  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  26  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  63  ®7  60 

Fryers   6  50  ®6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00  ®5  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  50  @4  50 
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Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   5  00  @6  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   6  50  (a.8  00 

Geese,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  1>  dozen   1  50  @— 

Pigeons,  young    2  75  @3  00 

BUTTER. 
Market  is  lower,  with  receipts  and  offer- 
ings on  the  increase.  Buyers  have  been 
operating  very  slowly  at  the  recent  com- 
paratively stiff  prices,  and  with  little 
other  than  local  demand  for  immediate 
use,  no  heavy  quantities  of  butter  were 
required  to  bring  about  reduced  values. 
No  special  stability  to  prices  is  likely  to 
be  experienced  until  values  get  down  to  a 
packing  or  cold  storage  basis. 

Creamery,  extras,  1  ni   25  @S6 

Creamery,  flists   24  @25 

Creamery,  seconds   23  @24 

Dairy,  select   24  @25 

Dairy,  firsts   23  @24 

Dairy,  seconds   22  @23 

Mixed  store   17  @— 

Creamery  in  tubs   —  @— 

Pickled  Roll,  9  lb   -  @_ 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
While  stocks  are  not  heavy,  the  market 
is  not  showing  any  special  firmness,  buy- 
ers operating  slowly  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. A  few  favorite  marks  are  com- 
manding in  a  small  way  an  advance  on 
quotable  rates. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   10  @ll 

California,  good  to  choice   9Vi@10V4 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @11 

EGGS. 

Prices  are  at  a  little  lower  range  than 
last  quoted,  but  demand  is  active  at  the 
reduced  figures.  Dealers  are  now  storing 
freely,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  That  prices  for  good  to 
choice  eggs  have  touched  bedrock  for  the 
season  is  generally  conceded. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  14>4@l5 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14  ®U% 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13  ®14 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @  

Cold  Storage   — @— 

VEGETABLES. 
While  the  market  for  fresh  vegetables 
was  hardly  so  favorable  to  sellers  as  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  it  was  the  excep- 
tion where  choice  to  select  qualities  did 
not  command  comparatively  good  prices. 
Many  of  the  Tomatoes  offering  showed 
poor  quality  and  on  this  account  had  to 
go  at  low  values.  Much  of  the  Summer 
Squash  offering  was  more  or  less  defect- 
ive. String  beans  were  scarce  and  choice 
commanded  high  figures.  Asparagus  sold 
at  a  wide  range,  some  fancy  from  Bouldin 
Island  bringing  as  much  as  30c  per  pound. 
Mushrooms  were  in  free  receipt,  in  all 
kinds  of  packages,  and  sold  at  all  kinds  of 
prices.    Onion  market  lacked  firmness. 

Asparagus,  f*  ft   10  @  22(4 

Beans,  String,  Vft   12)4®  15 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. . .    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  $  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  $  ft   —  ®  — 

Garlic,  «  ft   2  @  2H 

Mushrooms,  %»  ft   10  @  20 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental        1  50  @2  15 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   6  @  8 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ft  ft. .     12tf@  20 

Peppers,  Bell,  f>  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  fi  ft   8  @  10 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f*  ton   9  00  @10  00 

Summer  Squash,  ft  box   1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ft  box          1  00  @1  oO 

POTATOES. 
Choice  potatoes  for  table  use  were  in 
fairly  active  request  on  local  account,  and 
commanded  fully  as  good  figures  as  at  any 
previous  date  for  several  months  past. 
As  the  early  crop  of  potatoes  in  this  State 
will  in  all  probability  be  much  below  the 
average,  on  account  of  recent  damage  to 
potato  land  by  overflow,  the  prospects  are 
favorable  for  all  desirable  old  stock  being 
wiped  out  before  new  will  be  in  sufficient 
supply  to  accommodate  all  buyers.  Choice 
Burbank  Seedlings  are  being  taken  mainly 
for  table  use.  There  is  some  inquiry  for 
Early  Rose  for  seed,  and  with  not  many 
offering,  they  are  meeting  with  a  good 
market,  selling  in  a  small  way  up  to  $2  per 
cental.  Sweets  were  in  tolerably  large 
supply  for  this  late  date  and  values  for 
same  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ft  100  fts    @  

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ft  cental..  1  15  @1  35 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  40  w  1  SO 

Oregon  Burbanks  :   1  35  @1  75 

River  Reds   1  40  @1  50 

Sweets,  Merced,  f»  cental   1  50  @1  60 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  fresh  deciduous  fruits 
presents  little  of  special  interest  to  note. 
Aside  from  Apples  there  is  nothing  in  this 
line  offering  at  present,  and  most  of  the 
Apples  now  on  market  are  cold  storage 
supplies.    Quotable  values  for  Apples  are 


without  appreciable  change,  but  only  for 
choice  to  select  can  the  market  be  said  to 
show  firmness.  Some  of  fancy  quality, 
held  in  cold  storage,  are  limited  to  higher 
figures  than  are  quotable.  Strawberries 
are  looked  for  in  quotable  quantities  in 
about  a  week. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  4-tier  box   1  75©  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 
Apples  common  to  fair,  ft 50- lb.  box.      50®  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  evaporated  and  dried 
fruits  has  been  rather  quiet  the  current 
week,  the  volume  of  business  proving 
lighter  than  for  a  fortnight  or  more  pre- 
ceding, but  it  is  not  considered  probable 
that  inactivity  will  be  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  the  market  for  any  very  prolonged 
period.  With  only  very  limited  stocks 
of  most  descriptions,  holders  are  show- 
ing no  uneasiness,  feeling  confident  that 
there  will  be  an  outlet  at  full  current  rates 
or  better  for  all  remaining  supplies  of  1901 
crop  before  the  coming  season's  product 
will  be  available  for  distribution.  The 
light  business  for  the  time  being  on  East- 
ern account  is  attributable  to  the  recent 
rough  weather  which  has  been  experienced 
on  the  Atlantic  side  and  which  has  greatly 
restricted  trade  in  all  lines.  Values 
throughout  are  without  quotable  change, 
with  firmness  especially  pronounced  on 
apricots,  apples,  peaches  and  pears  of 
choice  to  select  qualities.  Nectarines  are 
in  such  light  stock  as  to  be  hardly  deserv- 
ing at  this  date  of  a  wholesale  quotation. 
Market  for  old  Prunes  or  1900  stock  is 
not  noteworthy  for  firmness,  but  is  still 
quoted  at  2|@3c  for  the  four  sizes,  with 
existing  supplies  of  old  prunes  materially 
larger  than  of  1901  fruit.  Last  year's 
Prunes  are  being  steadily  held  on  the 
3i@3Jc  basis  for  the  four  sizes,  and  no 
fears  are  entertained  of  there  being  any 
necessity  for  carrying  over  1901  stock  into 
the  coming  season. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ft  ft..   9  @  9y, 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  ®12 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8^®  8V4 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7  @8 

Nectarines,  ft  ft   5H@  Wt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   63£@  754 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5M@  «% 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5H@  6tf 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3H@3S4c;  50-60s,  4V4@45£c; 

60-?0s,  4@4^c;  70-80S,  3yt@3%c;  80-90s,  3®3&c; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   5j^@  5SSi 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  @  6% 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5H 

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  ft   1H@  2W 

RAISINS. 
Trade  is  slow,  but  offerings  are  light  and 
are  principally  loose  Muscatels.  While 
quotable  values  are  nominally  the  same  as 
last  noted,  current  asking  figures  would 
have  to  be  shaded  fully  Jc  to  effect  trans- 
fers of  noteworthy  magnitude.  Seedless 
Raisins  are  in  very  light  stock  and  pros- 
pects are  that  remaining  supplies  will  be 
soon  wholly  wiped  out. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  In  carload 
lots: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6^ 

3-crown   6 

2-  crown   534 

Seedless  Muscatels   5J< 

Seedless  Sultanas   554 

Thompson's  Seedless   6^4 

Seeded — 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   I^i®  8 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   6'4@  6>4 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  in  greatly  reduced  supply, 
with  present  offerings  almost  entirely 
Navels  and  few  of  those  of  high  grade. 
Market  for  desirable  qualities  inclined  in 
favor  of  the  selling  interest,  although  the 
quotable  range  of  values  remained  practi- 
cally as  last  noted.  Lemons  were  in  heavy 
supply,  especially  ordinary  qualities,  and 
for  other  than  most  select  the  market  was 
dull  and  weak.  Limes  were  in  better  sup- 
ply than  preceding  week,  but  were  held  at 
much  the  same  figures  then  quoted. 

Oranges— Navels,  »  box   1  50@3  00 

Mediterranean  Sweets,  per  box:   @  

St.  Michael   1  50@2_00 

Malta  Blood    @  

Tangerine,  as  to  size  of  box   1  00@2  00 

Seedlings,  ft  box   1  25@1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  25@2  60 

California,  good  to  choice   1  60@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75®1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box     1  25@2  50 

Limes-Mexican,  ft  box   6  00@7  00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  in  light  supply  and  in  few 
hands,  and  for  desirable  qualities  current 
values  are  being  well  maintained.  Of  No. 
1  soft  shell  Walnuts  there  are  few  remain- 
ing, and  market  for  same  is  .firm  at  the 
values  quoted.    Peanut  market  is  ruling 


steady,  with  stocks  moderate  and  demand 
fair. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  ft  10  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .  ..10  ®11 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. . . .  8  @  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell        9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4Yi@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

Business  in  the  wholesale  market  is  not 
of  large  volume,  due  as  much  to  limited 
offerings  as  to  any  other  cause.  Dry 
wines  of  1901  vintage  are  quotable  whole- 
sale at  22@26c  per  gallon,  with  very  little 
obtainable  at  the  inside  figure,  and  not 
much  readily  salable  at  the  extreme  quo- 
tation noted.  It  is  seldom  that  large  buy- 
ers name  over  24c,  and  then  only  for  ex- 
ceptionally choice  qualities.  Receipts  of 
wine  at  this  port  in  February  were  1,545,- 
200  gallons,  as  against  2,082,000  gallons  in 
February,  1901,  and  1,348,200  gallons  in 
February,  1900.  Moderate  quantities  of 
wine,  mostly  blended  stock,  are  moving 
outward  both  by  sea  and  rail. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks 

140,503 

4  900,737 

4,500,714 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.308,159 

7,537,029 

5,742,891 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  80,146 

5,151,902 

3,071,927 

Oats,  centals 

3,639 

719,850 

543,256 

82,831 

86,339 

188,741 

104,522 

Beans,  sacks  

.  13,580 

600,312 

521,305 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  19,430 

1,069,031 

1,220,071 

2,214 

165,757 

145,296 

.  1,991 

105,862 

122,fi78 

Wool,  bales  

216 

43,955 

23,565 

231 

8,463 

7,183 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H  sacks  127,284 

Wheat,  centals.... 360,681 

Barley,  centals  27,715 

Oats,  centals   200 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   291 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds  

Honey,  cases   59 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  177 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 

3,574,782 
7,051,451 
3,765,754 
2,407 
8,908 
20,279 
11,844 
545.331 
470,962 
5,742 
42,673 


Same  time 
last  year. 

2,577,378 
5,656,380 
1,841.040 
47,561 
2,269 
10,779 
82,579 
409,631 
531,638 
1,657 
108,793 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  12.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@82£c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9K@9!4c  ;  choice, 
9&@10c;  fancy,  10H@llc. 

California  Uried  Fruits.— Stocks  and  offerings 
are  light,  and  market  firm  at  current  rates. 

Prunes,  3%@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10@13c:  Moorpark,  ll®14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8@10c;  peeled,  14@18c. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  25,  1902. 

691,234  —  Sash  Fastener— W.  W.  Battles,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

693.943.  — Flying  Machine— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

693.944.  — Railway  Switch— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

691,212.— Wave  Motor— W.  Borchart,  Carson  City, 
Nev 

693,827.— Trace  Buckle— S.  Boyer,  Colfax,  Wash. 
694,247.— Tree  Support— T.  P.  Brown,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

694,002  — Mining  Elevator— H.  W.  Davis,  Au- 
burn, Cal 

694/05  —Concentrator— W.  G.  Dodd,  S.  F. 
694,060.— Cutter  Head— C.  E.  Hawley,  Berkeley, 
Cal 

694,274  —Propeller— B.  T.  Herold,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
694,290.— Amalgamator—  M.  Lasswell,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

694,311.— Push  Button— Laughlin  &  Schuyler,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

694,063.— Pin  Fastener  for  Show  Cards  — L. 
Lemos,  S  F. 

694,064  —Suspender  tlamp— L  Lemos,  S.  F. 

t94, 103.— Manifold  Book— A.  Levlson,  S.  F 

694,212.— Preserving  Wood— I.  B.  Sprague,  Ev- 
erett, Wash. 

693,988  —Car  Trolley— E.  W.  Taylor,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

694,219. — Mail  Box— W.  L.  Vestal,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal. 

694,042.— Bread  Toaster— R.  C.  Vroom,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

693,938.— Oil  Burner— G.  E.  Witt,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Never  Had  a  Complaint. 

Buffalo,  Mo  ,  Feb.  19,  1902. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

Upon  seeing  your  ad  in  the  American  Druggist, 
we  applied  for  some  of  your  pictures.  We  are  the 
only  people  in  town  handling  the  GOMBAULT'S 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM,  but  we  never  had  a  single 
complaint  on  its  account. 

DR.  A.  M.  JONES,  Druggist. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    IW  of  fltt    «fc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  35-57-39-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Lot  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  —  Portland.  Or. 


Roofing 
Cost 


Every  builder  should  con- 
sider well  the  cost  of  roofing. 

There  is  no  economy  in 
a  cheap  roof,  for  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until 
needed  repairs  double  the 
original  cost. 

The  first  cost  of  P  &  B 
Ready  Roofing  may  be  a 
trifle  higherthan  other  roof- 
ings, but  the  first  cost  is  the 
end  of  your  investment. 

P  &  B  Roofs  out  last 
and  out  wear  all  other 
roofs.  Heat,  cold,  snow, 
rain,  wind,  acids,  fumes, 
smoke  or  anything  else  will 
not  injure  P  &  B  Roofs — 
it  lasts  as  long  as  the  build- 
ing and  is  far  cheaper  in 
the  long  run. 

Send  for  booklet — address  Dept.  R. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  aid  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  allolhers, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  lntimue  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
sive  reference  ll'rary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  17t0,  wi'h 
full  copies  of  U.  s.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co 's  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benpfit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Prts*.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  rountties  which 
grant  prot  ction  to  inventors  The  laree 
majority  of  U.  S  aid  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obiained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  ca'-es  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AC;ENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 

3K— -4-— »  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Dr. 
Inform  yc 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Ft,  Grant,  Ariiona,  Apr.  10lh.  1900.  I 
.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  t.eaUemen: — 1  have  the  honor  to  • 
_  .  u  that  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  1b  the  be*t  lini-  , 
|  tnent,  I  believe.  In  the  world.  I  have  been  a  Farrier  In  the  i 
j  United  States  Army  for  14  yeara,  and  have  never  used  any- 
,  thlnjf  to  equal  It.  I  had  a  horse  with  hlp-jolnt  lameness,  a  1 
t  ipavln,  awelled  glands  and  shoulder  lameness.   I  used  two  hot-  j 

•  ties  of  your  Sparta  Cure  ami  they  are  sound  and  well. 
1  Yours  ucry  respectfully. 

SILAS  JOHNSON,  Farrier, 
t    It  1b  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Hpavlni.  , 

•  6pllnt«,('arl>H,  It  In*  hones,  ete.  Kemovcs  the  bunch  ana  i 
leaves  no  scar.   Price,  $1)  six  for  (5.    As  a  liniment  J 

,  for  family  use  It  has  no  equal.  A.  k  your  drujrplst  J 
>  EOT  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CTKK,  also  A  Treatise  on  the  ] 
i  Horse,"  tho  book  free,  or  address  * 
I  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBUR0  FALLS,  VT.  ! 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Irrigation  in  Santa  Clara. 

From  a  paper  by  Prof  C  W.  Childs  at  the 
San  Jose  Farmers'  Club. 

The  average  rainfall  in  Santa  Clara 
valley  is  about  13  inches.  A  much 
larger  amount  is  recorded  in  the  moun- 
tains and  foothills  surrounding  the  val- 
ley. The  greater  part  of  this  rainfall 
occurs  in  the  period  of  time  between 
November  15  and  April  15,  a  rainy  sea- 
son of  about  five  months. 

A  considerable  amount  of  this  rain 
water,  especially  that  which  falls  in  the 
hills  and  mountains,  evaporates  or  runs 
off  through  the  river  channels  to  the 
bay — some  as  surface  water  and  some 
through  the  deep  gravel  beds  which 
underlie  the  valley. 

As  the  forests  on  the  adjacent  hills 
and  mountains  are  destroyed  the  sur- 
face drainage  becomes  more  rapid  and 
destructive. 

The  Water  Level. — The  water  level 
in  this  valley  is  gradually  lowering. 
Within  a  radius  of  3  miles  from  my 
home  the  water  level  has  fallen  8  or  10 
feet  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Dis- 
sipation of  water  in  various  ways  is 
increasing,  but  the  average  rainfall 
does  not  increase — in  fact,  it  is  prob- 
ably decreasing.  The  need  of  more 
water  to  assist  in  producing  good  crops 
for  the  farmer  and  the  orchardist  in 
valley  is  painfully  apparent. 

Santa  Clara  valley  in  climate,  soil 
and  location  is  supremely  blest.  Many 
who  have  traveled  extensively  declare 
that  this  is  the  loveliest  valley  on 
earth.  It  has  one  defect,  however, 
which  greatly  retards  the  prosperity 
of  its  people — an  insufficient  rainfall. 
In  wealth  of  agricultural  products  we 
shall  soon  fall  behind  the  region  north 
of  San  Francisco  bay,  which  has  a 
greater  rainfall,  and  the  region  south 
of  us,  where  irrigating  canals  are  large 
and  numerous,  unless  we  make  use  of 
the  irrigating  possibilities  within  our 
grasp.  Rivers  of  agricultural  wealth 
are  now  flowing  through  our  valley, 
and  wasting  their  richness  in  San  Fran- 
cisco bay.  Future  generations  will 
profit  by  the  sedimentary  deposits  of 
these  streams  and  the  present  genera- 
tion ought  to  be  wise  enough  to  utilize 
some  of  this  liquid  gold. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  water  con- 
trols the  development  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  surely  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
control  the  water  supply  whenever  it 
can  be  done. 

Forest  Preservation. — The  preser- 
vation of  our  mountain  forests  and  the 
building  of  storage  reservoirs  for  storm 
waters,  and  ditches  to  convey  the  sur- 
plus water  to  our  farms  and  orchards, 
have  received  as  yet  but  little  atten- 
tion from  the  citizens  of  this  county. 

A  few  small  ditches  has  been  made 
by  people  living  near  some  of  the 
streams  which  flow  through  this  valley. 
These  ditches  are  sources  of  great 
profit  to  their  owners,  but  they  are  too 
small  and  too  much  restricted  by  ripa- 
rian rights  and  other  customs  to  be  of 
great  public  value. 

I  own  a  number  of  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Pioneer  Ditch  Co.     About  eight 


years  ago  thirty  persons  whose  farms 
border  on  the  east  side  of  Guadalupe 
creek  organized  a  company,  incorpo- 
rated and  proceeded  to  build  a  ditch. 
After  the  usual  troubles  and  delays  in- 
cident to  co-operative  work  the  ditch 
was  completed,  and  was  named  the 
Pioneer  ditch.  This  ditch  takes  its 
water  from  Almaden  creek  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  junction  of  Almaden 
and  Guadalupe  creeks.  It  is  about  4 
miles  in  length  and  its  original  cost  was 
about  $5000.  In  a  season  of  average 
rainfall  we  have  more  water  than  we 
desire  to  use,  at  a  cost  of  about  one- 
tenth  the  amount  that  was  formerly 
paid  for  pumping.  This  creek  water  is 
also  better  for  irrigation  purposes  than 
well  water.  It  is  warmer  than  well 
water  and  contains  considerable  sedi- 
ment which  is  a  good  fertilizer. 

Bedrock  Dam. — If  we  could  build  a 
bedrock  dam  a  mile  or  two  above  the 
head  of  this  dam,  there  would  always 
be  enough  water  to  fill  this  ditch  from 
November  to  July.  I  believe  that  the 
best  results  from  irrigation  can  be  ob- 
tained by  using  water  during  the  rainy 
season.  Under  the  customs  and  laws 
now  in  force  we  cannot  increase  the 
capacity  of  this  ditch  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  persons  whose  land  does  not 
border  on  this  creek  cannot  use  any  of 
the  vast  amount  of  water  this  stream 
is  now  carrying  away  to  the  bay.  With 
proper  legal  enactments  two  canals, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  creek,  could  be 
constructed  and  sufficient  water 
diverted  from  these  streams — Almaden 
and  Guadalupe — to  irrigate  a  region  of 
country  2  or  3  miles  wide  and  7  or  8 
miles  long.  Similar  canals  might  be 
made  along  other  creeks  flowing 
through  this  valley.  Storage  reser- 
voirs can  be  made  at  various  points  in 
the  foothills.  I  know  of  several  good 
sites  for  such  reservoirs  on  three  of 
these  streams. 

Some  Objections. — Some  persons  ob- 
ject to  the  building  of  reservoirs  and 
canals  in  this  county  because  they  think 


Soft 
Harness 

You  can  make  your  har* 
i.  s  as  Ruft  as  a  glove 
and  ns  tough  as  wire  by 
uatng  BUB  EKA  Hnr- 
ness  Oil.  You  can 
lengthen  its  life— make  It 
Last  twice  as  long  at  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  OH 


maken  a  poor  looking  har- 
i less  like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil.  es- 
pecially prepared  to  with- 
stand the  weather. 

Bold  everywhere 
In  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


A  READY 
BUILT  FENCE 


.  A  N'ttiT  fpn 


you  ran  build 


ly  to  BtreU-h  and  staple.  T 

ELLWOOD 
sw^re  FENCE 


8  low  in  price,  high  in  miality 
—lasts  a  lifetime.    Fully  guar- 
teed.    Sold  everywhere, 
f  your   dealer  hasn't  it, 
write  to 

AMERICA!  STEEL  k  W!RK  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York, 
San  FraneUeo,  Denver* 


BUILD  CYCLONE  FENCE 


aAnd  you  will  get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 
because  we  furnish  material  at  the  Lowest 
Possible  Price  and  ordinary  farrt.  help  can 

'put  up  Cyclone  better  than  an  expert  can 
suctch  ience  bought  in  rolls     Catalogue  Free. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  C0.MOitt, 


IN  THE  WORST 

placet*,  on  rouijh  ground,  with  breachy  stock,  or 
where  other  fences  fall,  wont  you  try  the  PAGE? 
I'AUK  WOVKX  WIRK  FENCKOO.,  AllltlAN,  MICH. 


that  the  artesian  wells  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  would  be  cut  off  from 
their  usual  supply  of  water,  and  others 
are  not  interested  because  they  think 
that  their  farms  and  orchards  do  not 
need  irrigation.  A  system  of  reser- 
voirs and  canals  could  be  constructed 
in  such  places  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  water  supply 
of  the  artesian  region. 

These  works  would  impound  and  dis- 
tribute the  storm  water  that  now  flows 
off  to  the  sea  in  the  rainy  season.  As 
I  write  this  paragraph  I  look  out  upon 
the  Guadalupe  and  see  this  creek 
nearly  bank  full  of  rich  sediment  water 
flowing  away  to  the  bay.  Much  of  this 
good  water  ought  to  be  flowing  around 
on  the  surface  of  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  this  creek.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  an  orchard  in  this  valley  which 
would  not  at  some  time  be  benefited  by 
a  flooding  with  creek  water. 


Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

If  no  agent  will  brine  you  a  l 
Sharpies  Separator  we  will  I 
loan  you  one  for  trial 

FREE  OF  COST. 

They  give  more  butter  than 
any  other  separator.eiirniKh  to 
pay  bit!  Interest  on  the  whole  1 
Hrstcost.  and  tlicv  turn  much  I 
easier,  besides  being  entirely  f 
simple,  safe  and  durable,  (for- 1 
mer  capacity  doubled, with  less  ' 
driving  power.) 

Improvements  come  faft  here.  AW  have 
been  making  superior  seftaiators  for  ltf 
years  (longest  in  America  I  ami  are  proud 
of  them,  but  these  new  •  Tubular?''  dis- 
count anything  either  ourselves  or  any- 
one has  ever  made.  Free  Book.  *  business 
Dairying,  '  and  catalogue  No.  131. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SPRINGTIME 

Is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


mSonville,  cal  . 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit.  Cheaper  than 
the  cheapest     Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYT'S  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSON  VI LLB,  CAL. 
AGENTS  W/ANTED, 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


Inches  long,  t  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00  "  " 

11.60  "  " 

"       12.60  "  " 

15.00  "  " 

h          i.       17.50  •• 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4SO  SANTA  FK  AVE  ,  LOS  AKGELE9,  OIL 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON   <Jfc  CO., 
Sole  Agjents,     -     No.  188  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  hnck.&c,  result- 
ing from  collar.saddlo  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  anil  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  <£c.  are  in- 
stantly relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15,  1899. 
Dear  Sir :— I  had  a  horse  that  bad  two  bunches  on  Vii -  ihonldrr, 
caused  by  wearing  anew  collar.    Leas  thanoue  bottle  of  your  Elixir 
cured  It  after  six  months'  standing.  I  .  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  a  pi  In  t,  contracted  cord,  all  forms  ot 
lameness  and  colic*  distemper,  founder,  pneumonia,  Ac 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FKEE. 

Tottle'a  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 
487  O'Farrell  -  ■  .  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 
Rewar*  of  so-called  F.llilr* — nnn*  nasjafaai  bnt  Tuttle'e. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of- 

Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1826. 


FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.   Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  8ts.,     San  Francisco,  Oal. 


USE 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR 

Money  Crops. 

Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

You  GET  YOUR  SHARE  OF  PROFIT  when  you  U86 

this  Ideal  predlgested  Ammoniattfas  plant  food. 

for  list  of  dealers,  formulas  and  other 
valuable  information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATB  WORKS, 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


^.MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    «fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  Street,  San  Francisco. 

PROFITABLE  WORK 

offered  agents  In  every  county  in  California  Some- 
thing that  every  poultry  raiser  will  buy.  Abso- 
lutely legitimate  business.  Able  solicitors  can 
earn  J100  per  month  on  our  propositions.  Write  at 
once  for  free  particulars  to  JNO.  H.  LONG  Sl  CO  , 
Woodland,  California. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  "Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


,C0KSsC.EJ^ 


"Don't  Quite 
'ike  the  sound  of  it." 
But  doesn't  our  2,000 
careful  annual  tests 
for  vitality  and  qual- 
ity and  the  great  care 
in  selecting  stock  have 
lots  of  conscience  thrown 
earnestly  into  it?  "YesI" 
Well  then,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  heading  and  sub- 
mit the  propriety  of  it  to  the  experience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
old  customers.  Seed  catalogue  free. 
J,  J.  II.  GREGORY  A  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mase. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  413  and  415  Sansomc  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalla.  Clover.  Bronte  Grass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Orats,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees.  Roses,  Prult  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits  French  Prune  on 
Myrobolan  Root,  Blenheim  and  Royal 
Apricots  on  Peach  Root. 

Muir  Peaches. 

Almonds— I  X  L,  Nonparlel  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and 
Bellflower. 
Pear— Bartlett. 
Sugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalog  ne.  Beauti- 
fully 111  nut  rated.  Free  by  Mall. 


mAm/noTH 

BLACKBERRY. 

PROLIFIC.    POPULAR.  PROFITABLE. 

ORIGINATED  HERB. 

Produced  $400  worth  of  fruit  on  %  acre  (Emerson 

Tract)  In  1901.   Plants  ready  Feb.  1st. 
Rooted  Tips,  12  for  $1;  100  for  $6;  1000  for  $50. 

By  Freight  or  Express. 

YORK  IMPERIAL 

APPLE  TREES. 

4  to  6  ft.  $12  per  loo. 

Refer  to  City  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 

HENRY  SHAW,  320  R.ver  Street, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  EARLY  CRAWFORD 
AND  MUIR  PEACHES. 
F»/\LMS.  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORNAnENTAL  TREES  AND 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
F.  LUDEflANN. 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TBATTON,  Fetalnma,  Cal. 


TREES 


Fruit  

Ornamental 
Euergreen 

Shade  

and  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Blue  Gum,  Monterey  Cypress  and  Monterey  Pine, 

transplanted  in  boxes. 
A  Hew  Apple  Tree— the  Danish  Gravenstein, 

specially  adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W    A.  REINHOLDT,         PET  ALU  MA,  CAL. 


Commercial 
ORCHARD 


TREES. 

We  have  all  the  well  tested  and  tried  varieties 
in  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines,  also  many  new  sorts  of 
merit,  including  Smyrna  Figs,  Grafted  Walnuts, 
Improved  Japanese  Persimmons  and  Loquats, 
Loganberry  and  Mammoth  Blackberry  Plants, 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees. 

D.  H.  LENOX,  Nurseryman, 

520-526  South  Spring  St.,     Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Loganberry  footed  Tips. 

PRICE,    £2    CTS.  BACH. 
For  8ale  by  T.  E.  BARLOW,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


It  Has  Rained -What  Now? 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  nursery  stock  with  good  results.    We  still  have  the 
largest  assortment  of  CALIFORNIA  HOME  GROWN  TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ALMONDS, 
APRICOTS, 
APPLES, 


=  We  have  plenty  of 

PEACHES, 
PEARS, 


PLUMS, 
PRUNES, 

RESISTANT  CRAPE  VINES. 


==  A  stock  of  perfect 

♦  Washington    Navel    Oranges,    Lemons    and    Limes.  ♦ 

Submit  a  list  of  what  you  need  and  we  will  quote  you  special  prices. 
96-page  Catalogue  Free — send  for  it. 
THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  PROP. 


P.  O.  Box  1. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

^ESTABLISHED    I  IN  1865 


OO  -Azores  ixx  KTursery. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  S>  Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send    for    Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

 JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 

Established  1S7S. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

DECIDUOUS, 

CITRUS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES. 

Specialty    of    BENCH  GRAFTING 

on    Resistant  Stock.. 

Write   for   price    list   and    booklet   on    fully  tested 
Resistant  Vines. 

We   have   grown   150%   in   three  years. 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1876, 


ISO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  bell. 

THE    LEADING    NURSERYMEN    OP   NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  and  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to- 
diy  for  valuable  catalogue  which  tells  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  illustrate,  and  describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN      jfi  j* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say, 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEJi." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.    Price  82.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,       :       330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

fluir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax  Plum  and  Almond 
Trees    All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 


F*OR  SALE. 

FRENCH  PEAR 
SEEDLINGS. 

Address  FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

 THE  

Tilton  Apricot 

AT 

CLEARING-OUT  PRICES! 

HANPORD  NURSERY, 
J.  W.  BAIK8TOW,  HAN  FORD,  OA  I.. 


Beardless  Barley  , 

Is  prodigally  prolific,  yield.  I 
ing  in  1S01   for  Mr.  Weill,  ' 
Orleans  Co..  New  York,  109 
bushels  per  acre.  Does  well  j 
everywhere.    That  pays. 

20th  Century  Oats. 

The  oat  marvel,  producing 
from  200  to  300  bus.  per  acre. 
Salzer's  Oats  are  war- 
ranted to  produce  great 
yields.  The  U.  S.  Ag.  Dept. 
i  calls  them  the  very  bestl  ' 
That  pays. 

Three  Eared  Corn. 

200  to  250  ljus.  per  acre,  is 
extremely  profitable  at  pres- 
ent prices  of  cor  n.  Salzer'a 
seeds  produce  everywhere. 

Marvel  Wheat 

yielded  in  30  States  last  year 
over  40  bus.  per  acre.  We  also 
have  the  celebrated  Macca- 
ronLWhcat.wtiich  yielded 
on  our  farms  63  bua.  per  acre. 
That  pay*, 

Speltz. 

Qreateat  cereal  food  on 
earth— 80  bu3.  grain  and  4 
toos  magnificent  hay  per 
acre.   That  pays. 

Victoria  Rape 

makes  it  possible  to  grow 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  at  a 
cost  of  but  lc  a  lb.  Marvel- 
on  sly  prolific,  does  well 
everywhere.  That  pays. 

Bromus  Inermle. 

Most  wonderful  grass  of 
the  century.  Produces6tons 
of  hay  and  lots  and  lots  of 
pasturage  besides  per  acre. 
Grows  wherever  soil  is 
found.  Salzer's  seed  is 
warranted.    That  pays. 

$10.00  for  10c- 

'  We  wish  yon   to  try  our 
great    farm    seeds,  heuce 
offer  to  send  10  farm  seed 
nples,  containing  Thousand 
laded  Kale,  Teosinte,  Kape, 
'Alfalfa,  Speltz,  etc.  (fully  worth 
r$10.00togetastart)  together  with 
ur  greatcatalog,  for  10c  postage 


- 


JohnASdzerSeedCoLA#?lSSE 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEW'S  LATE, 
NICHOL  S  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'd, 
SELLER'S    and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS : 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT,  BURBANK, CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  and  WIOKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUENTS  FOR  C.  W.   REED' J  NURSERIES. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


% '^Catalogue  & 

ISii-  Every    horticulturist  fci 

should  have  It.  40  pages  £fc 

of  new  Information  and  \  ) 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day.  > 

\.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 
San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  - 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Oal ,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 
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THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 

For  the  reasons  wkjr,  write  the 
257 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— There  was  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  meeting  of  this 
Grange  on  Saturday,  the  1st  inst. 

After  the  routine  order  of  business 
was  through,  the  committee  appointed 
to  arrange  for  a  Farmers'  Institute  on 
March  21-22  reported  progress. 

From  the  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Berkeley,  there  will  be  present  Prof. 
D.  T.  Fowler,  who  will  conduct  the  In- 
stitute; R.  H.  Loughridge,  Ph.  D.,  ag- 
ricultural geologist,  and  M.  E.  Jaffa, 
Ph.  B.,  first  assistant  chemist  in  agri- 
cultural laboratory. 

Prof.  Loughridge  will  lecture  on 
"Soils,"  and  Prof.  Jaffa  on  "Foods 
and  Food  Products."  There  will  be 
meetings  each  day  in  forenoon,  after- 
noon and  evening;  each  professor  will 
give  two  lectures  each  day.  During  the 
Institute  Mr.  A.  J.  Pillsbury  will  deliver 
an  address  on  "The  Work  of  the  Water 
and  Forest  Association  of  California;" 
Mr.  Ben  M.  Maddox  on  "  What  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Commercial  Association 
has  Done,  Is  Doing  and  Expects  to 
Do;"  Dr.  John  B.  Rosson  on  "The 
Pathology  of  Surgical  Diseases  of  Ani- 
mals;" Prof.  C.  J.  Walker  on  "The 
Educational  Requirements  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmer;"  Mr.  P.  D.  Fowler  on 
"Commercial  Fruits  Adapted  to  This 
Climate  and  Soil."  There  will  be  a  ques- 
tion box. 

The  committee  has  made  every  ar- 
rangement for  a  headquarters  and  rest 
rooms  in  the  same  building  in  which  the 
Institute  will  be  held  for  all  farmers  who 
bring  their  families  in,  with  seats  and 
tables  for  lunches,  the  committee  fur- 
nishing hot  coffee  and  tea,  families 
bringing  in  their  own  lunches.  Wash- 
stand,  mirror  and  baby  cots  are  pro- 
vided. Everything  is  being  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  parents  attend- 
ing the  Institute,  even  to  a  lady  to  care 
for  the  children  while  mothers  attend 
the  lectures  at  the  Institute.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  organize  a  class  to  take  a 
reading  course  in  dairying. 

A  special  committee  to  arrange  rest 
rooms  and  for  reception  was  appointed. 

The  National  Grange  subject  of  the 
day  was  taken  up:  "  How  Can  We  Se- 
cure Greater  Equality  in  the  Matter  of 
Taxation  ? "  led  by  a  paper  read  by 
Bro.  Holcom.  The  subject  was  very 
generally  discussed.  All  admitted  that 
there  are,  as  taxes  are  now  collected, 
great  inequalities,  the  small  taxpayer 
paying  more  than  his  proportion,  the 
large  property  owners  and  incorpora- 
tions paying  less  than  their  just  pro- 
portion. It  was  reasoned  that  Gov- 
ernments are  instituted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives,  liberty  and  property 
of  the  individual,  and  that  all  should 
contribute  to  the  governmental  support 
in  proportion  to  the  protection  to  their 
lives  and  property  rights;  that  large 
incorporations  and  large  property  hold- 
ers shirk  and  evade  their  duty  and  ob- 
ligations in  the  payment  of  taxes;  that 
untruthful  statements  of  property,  for 


taxation  purposes,  are  made,  throwing 
the  greater  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
taxpayer  who  gives  a  truthful  state- 
ment of  his  property.  Outside  of  giv- 
ing to  the  assessor  a  truthful  statement 
of  property,  the  Grange  can  suggest  no 
remedy  for  the  evil;  but  it  recommends 
that  the  State  conventions  of  assessors 
and  supervisors  should  study  this  de- 
fect and  injustice  and  recommend  to  the 
law-making  bodies  remedial  measures. 

"What  is  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Grange  ?  "  was  drawn  from  the  ques- 
tion box  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Woman's  Work  in  the  Grange. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  is : 
"State  Colleges  and  Universities  Should 
be  Preferred  to  Those  Under  the  Con- 
trol of  Religious  Denominations." 

At  3:30  o'clock  the  Grange  adjourned 
to  see  an  exhibition  of  a  disk  plow  at 
work,  manufactured  by  the  Fresno  Ag- 
ricultural Works.  J.  T. 


New  Granges  Formed  in  Placer  County. 

C.  D.  Harvey,  Deputy  State  Organ- 
izer for  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  tells 
the  Auburn  Republican  that  he  has  re- 
cently organized  Granges  in  Gold  Hill 
and  Bowman.  The  Gold  Hill  Grange 
has  thirty-eight  charter  members  and 
the  following  officers  elected  :  Master, 
J.  A.  Delameter  ;  Overseer,  S.  Willi- 
ford;  Lecturer,  L,  C.  Gage;  Secretary, 
Joseph  Gibson;  Treasurer,  C.  P.  Chirst- 
iansen  ;  Steward,  John  Peterson  :  As- 
sistant Steward,  D.  Wilson ;  Door 
Keeper,  John  Hall  ;  Chaplain,  Mrs. 
Lafayette. 

At  Bowman  about  fifty  persons  at- 
tended the  meeting  and  thirty-eight 
signed  the  charter  roll.  Following  is 
the  list  of  officers ;  Master,  G.  W. 
Haines ;  Overseer,  H.  H.  Bowman ; 
Lecturer,  F.  Burtscher ;  Steward, 
J.  Jeffries;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Potevin; 
Assistant  Steward,  S.  Rees;  Treasurer; 
F.  Folsom  ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bow- 
man ;  Door  Keeper,  Elmer  Rees  ;  As- 
sistant Door  Keeper,  James  Reed ; 
Goddesses — Flora,  Miss  B.  Burtscher  ; 
Ceres,  Miss  Rose  Musso  ;  Pomona,  Miss 
Hilga  Petersen  ;  Lady  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, Miss  Blanche  Rees. 

Mr.  Harvey  stated  much  enthusiasm 
pervaded  the  above-named  meetings 
and  the  newly  formed  Granges  will  aug- 
ment their  membership  rolls  during  the 
next  week  or  two.  The  leading  Grange 
in  Placer  county  is  Loomis,  which  has 
eighty-four  members. 


A  Treacherous  Wind  bits  von  in  tbe  back  and 
the  next  morning  you  bave  lumbago.  Rub  well 
and  often  with  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  find  out  bow  quickly  all  sore- 
ness is  banished 


A  NEW  FACTORY. 


The  Stover  Manufacturing  Company,  Freeport, 
Illinois,  bave  completed  a  modern  factory,  the  re- 
sult of  legitimate  and  healthy  growth.  The  Stover 
people  had  repeatedly  enlarged  their  old  factory 
and  increased  their  facilities  from  time  to  time. 
When  tbey  introduced  theirSamson  wind  mill  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  took  such  a  long  step  forward 
in  wind  mill  construction,  tbe  popularity  and  enor- 
mous demand  taxed  tbe  old  factory  beyond  its 
limit  to  supply  and  tbey  were  forced  to  build  their 
new  factory.  Taking  a  measure  of  their  trade, 
they  have  made  this  faotory  to  cover  six  acres  of 
ground.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  buildings  each 
specially  adapted  to  the  making  of  a  particular 
part,  all  of  which  eventually  come  together  in  the 
great  assembly  room.  Tbe  annual  capacity  of 
this  new  factory  Is  75,(100  wind  mills.  The  equip- 
ment is  such  as  long  expe'ience,  abundant  capital 
and  inventive  genius  can  bring  together.  The  re- 
sult should  be  a  superior  product.  Write  tbem  for 
their  latest  catalogue  on  tbe  Samson  and  other 
products.  Address  The  Stover  Mfg.  Co.,  Freeport, 
Illinois. 

COOU  RYE!  SMOKE  HOI  HK. 

Tb3  smoke  house  always  was  a  source  of  worri- 
ment,  vexat'on  and  expense,  anyhow  When  it 
catches  fire  let  it  go  up  in  smoke.  There's  a  better 
way  to  smoke  meats.  That  is  by  using  Krauser's 
Liquid  Extract  of 
Smoke.  It  is  made 
fn  m  selected  hickory 
wood.  It  is  applied  to 
meat  with  a  brush  or 
sponge.  It  contains 
the  same  ingredients 
that  preserve  meat 
that  is  smoked  in  tbe 
old  way.  It  gives 
meat  a  sweet  flavor 
and  protection  against 
Insects  and  mould.  It  is  cheaper  and  cleaner 
than  tbe  old  way.  Information  concerning  its  use, 
cost,  etc.,  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  makers, 
E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Wednesday,  the  9lh  day  of  April,  1902. 

I.  C  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


300,000 

Machines    in  Use. 


Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  of  All  That's  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 


That's   the   history   of  the 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Send  for  new  "  20th  Century  "  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Ranoolpw  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
I  102  Arch  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

103  &  (OS  Mission  St  . 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 
75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 
248  McDermot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

IMPERIAL  LANDS. 


Imperial  ranches  are  being  developed  more  rapidly  now  than  ever 
before.  A  prominent  citizen  of  Riverside,  who  took  a  half-section  of  the 
Imperial  lands,  and  who  now  has  250  acres  of  barley  and  wheat,  says  that 
he  can  raise  barley  hay  for  $i)  a  ton,  using  but  50  cents  worth  of  water  to 
the  acre.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  nowhere  else  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia can  barley  be  raised  so  cheaply,  with  or  without  irrigation.  After 
he  takes  off  his  barley  crop,  he  will  raise  a  crop  of  sorghum  and  millet, 
two  crops  in  one  year.  Water  stock  only  from  $13  50  to  815.00  per  acre  on 
easy  terms. 

OAKLEY-PAULIN  COMPANY. 

304  Douglas  Bldg  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cat, 


♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ » ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1. «">(), 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $'2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lvrnjiliand  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Blacklegine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


KROQH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Strain  or  El»ctrlc  Power.  Our  Pumps 
bave  given  tbe  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH    MFG.  CO., 

9-17    Steuenaon    Street,  SrtlS    FRANCISCO.    CZFK  L . 


OUR  FXCELSI0R  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 


<  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  8  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  tbe  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  wltn  a  monkey 
wrench.  Tbey  bave  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stook 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FBONT.bIBEET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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ALL  THAT  IS  RECOMMENDED. 

JACOB  JAECKLE, 

Contractor  and  Builder,  Hardwood  Finish  a  Spe- 
cialty. Office  and  Mill,  915  Genessee  Street. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  19,  1902. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co  ,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt., 
Gentlemen:— I  saw  one  of  your  books  called  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases,"  and  I 
find  it  very  good,  which  I  must  say  also  of  your 
Spavin  Cure  of  which  I  have  used  about  four  bot- 
tles and  Had  It  all  yoa  recommend.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  one  of  your  books  for  some  time  and 
never  could,  so  I  thought  I  would  take  this  course. 
The  one  1  saw  was  published  in  1891 ;  maybe  you 
have  one  later  than  that.  Awaiting  the  granting 
of  this  favor,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully,    W.  JACOB  JAECKLE. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aped,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  V.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

A  J  OC.  JBKSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mailllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

2«  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.  Also  25  grade  Durham  cows.  Also  1  im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lb3.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NU«8  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

TRACV  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy.  Cal.  P.  O 
Box  53.  9.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs  It. 50  per  15;  15  00  per  100.  Plymouth  Rock 
stock  for  sale,  also  a  few  incubators.  Write  for 
wants  and  secure  prices. 

POLAND-CHINAS — 5  first,  3  second,  3  sweep- 
stake prizes  State  Fair  11101.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons, 
Kingsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Bstabllshed  In  1876. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOARS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

8CTTON  BROS.,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Berkshire  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

CHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshlres.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES.  . 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CKOLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


D u roc  Hogs. 

Thoroughbred;  20  Males,  20  Females,  4  Mos.  Old. 

Will  crate  and  put  on  board  at  Laws,  Cal.,  C.  & 
C.  Ry.  station,  with  feed  for  destination,  for  $!5 
each,  or  $30  per  pair.  Also,  some  2  mos.  old,  Mar. 
27th,  at  $10  each,  or  $30  per  pair.  These  are  desir- 
able hogs,  the  famous  Dtiroc  breed  being  of  supe- 
rior value  in  many  well-known  respects.  Address 
J.  L.  BOORLANi),       Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared- 
Hew,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care,  op 
pay.  FBEE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cute  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No. 

Flcmlne  Bro».,  chemists, 
Union  htoek  Yard*,     Chicago,  I 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OP  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Publishers  of  the 
'"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Hand- 
Book  and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm 

Offers  For  Sale  the  following  Well-bred 
Stallions: 

AN  ^TANTFY  >17 A  Register  No.  31051. 

Ull  J1A11LC1  Z.U  g  By  Direct  8:05^, 
sire  of  Directly  2 :03M  and  35  more  in  2 :39.  Dam 
Lilly  Stanley  2:17V4  (dam  of  Rokeby  2:13V  and 
Rect  2:16H)  by  Whippleton  1883. 

PRAM  ^'l^i  Register  No.  0479.   By  Direct 
X  Rftl'l  4.11  4  2:05^,  sire  of  Directly  2:03'4 
and  35  more  in  2:30.   Dam  Silver  Eye  (dam  of 
Raymon  2:17^)  by  Abbotsford  2:19H- 

TNFFRNA  ?*?4.A  Register  No  30838.  By 
1111  LRMrt  4.4t4  Diablo  2:09^,  sire  of 
Clipper  2:06,  Sir  Albert  S.  2:083£,  Diodine  2:10M 
and  15  more  in  2:30.  Dam  Biscari  by  Director, 
2:17.  second  dam  Bicari  (dam  of  6  in  2:30  and  4 
producing  sons)  by  Harold. 

RP  A  IT  Ft  Register  No.  32606.  By 

DErtU  O.  ^.ID2  Wildnut,  sire  of  Wild  Nut- 
ling  2:11^,  El  Rami  2:14  and  others.  Dam 
Nettie  Benton  (dam  of  4  in  the  list)  by  Gen. 
Benton 


The  above  stallions  are  offered  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  For  terms,  address 

H.  &  W.  PIERCE, 

728  Montgomery  Street. 

Or  W.  G.  LAYNO,  721  Howard  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


French  Draught  Stallions 

FOR  SALE. 

WTTPfi  REGISTERED  NO.  9438.  Weight 
11UUV.  1800;  bred  by  J.  D.  Patterson.  Oxnard, 
Cal.;  foaled  April  18,  1898.  Sire,  Leopold  4250  by 
imp.  Louis  3299;  dam,  Henrietta  II  5779  by  imp. 
Montebelle  3298;  second  dam,  imp.  Lady  Henri- 
etta 12419. 

MAPHTTTC  REGISTERED  NO.  9017. 
lUAIYyuu.  Weight  1750;  bred  by  J.  D.  Pat- 
terson. Oxnard.Cal.;  foaled  March  25,  1895.  Sire, 
imp.  Montebelle  3298  by  Caesar;  dam,  imp.  Maria 
I  2450  by  Hercules. 

These  Stallions  are  first-class  and  their  sires 
and  dams  are  among  the  noted  prize  winners  in 
Europe.  For  price  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  CO.,  123  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco. 


LAWES' CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Eng.    Established  60  Years  in  Business. 


Manufacturers  of 

THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KNOWN. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E  HUTCHINS  4  CO  ,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Haywsrd  Building;.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

For  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  glvlngup-to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  subscrip- 
tion.   Regular  price  60  cents 
a  year.  Address 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


mm  v  fence 


Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

CD  17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   i  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   l  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   l  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  packaere  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 
Our  Specialties :  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
iSerum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


■J 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   6c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


jjjjj 

up 

' —  * 

FOR   TOWN    U/ATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizest 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup, 
plied  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.^^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Damg. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  ALL  PIGS 

has  been  so  large  we  have  but  few  left,  but  can  furnish  2  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  of  April  farrow  sired  by 
"Lustre's  Bachelor  II"  52261,  the  fine  English-bred  boar.  These  sows  have  been  bred  to  "Kingstons 
Duke  of  Biltmore"  58955,  our  young  English-bred  boar. 

We  also  have  2  sows  farrowed  in  June  sired  by  "Baron  Lynwood"  54858. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  can  furnish  boars  and  sows  of  July  and  August  farrow.  These  pigs  were 
sired  by  sons  of  the  great  "Missouri's  Black  Chief"  19399  and  the  noted  "Black  U.  S."  18315. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZKN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young   Stock    for    Sale.  LOVELOCK..  NEVADA. 


P 


ATEINTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY,  STRONG  St  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington  D.  U. 
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DEERE 
VEHICLES 
ARE 
ALL 
RIGHT 


Deere  Tule  Plow. 


20-INCH  CUT. 

Heavy  corrugated  steel  beam. 
Axles  of  best  steel,  1|  inches  square. 
High  wheels  with  dust-proof  boxes. 
Operates  by  a  single  lever  and  is  power  lift. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Dccre  Implement  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Three  feeds  to  tbe  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     Ka*y  draft  on  team. 

Three  ni-n  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

Tbe  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   Fall  weight  In  smallest  car. 


^e^Uselffeeder: 

to  - 

THE  ^  ' 

FROlJND^%fAL  HAY  PRESS  CO 


Write  Jod  ay 


BOX  55  KANSAS  CITY, 
no. 


Catalogve 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  tbe  bay  in  ballDg  chamber. 
Srir-Feeder  does  all  the  beavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 

the  feeder. 

Automatic  whlD  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan:  We  will  ship  on  tilal  and  approval  any- 
where. Yoar  money  t ack,  If  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 


Admiral  Hay  Press  Oo 


Angeles,  Cal, 


Another  Special  Offer. 


The  BEST  Farm  Truck  for  you  to  buy.  Axle  3J",  thimble  skein;  wheels  28"  and 
30"  high,  4"  tire.  Warranted  to  carry  TWO  tons.  Send  in  your  order  this  week 
and  you  can  have  one  of  'em  for  $30.00. 

ALLISON,   NEFF  eft   CO. ,   2:22    mission  St..  San  Francisco 

BUFFALO   PITTS   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  in  2,  3, 4  or  5  sections.  ASK    YOUR    DEALER    FOF-t  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  BBNICIA,  SACRAMENTO.  LOS  ANGELES 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  TH£ 

WII  I  ADD  STPP1    RANGE  Into  every  seotlon  of  tbe  United  States, 
j  l  ccl  K/M-tvje  we  wlu  f *r  a  gnon  Ume  aellver  at  y0U[: 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  lnohes  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21H  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beit  Kail  Re  marie.  WM.  O.  W1LLAKD,  Manufacturer,  01V  N.  Fourth  Ht., 
St.  Louis,  Ho.  Dept.  8.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


BOLTON  Combination  Electric  Alarm 

Thermometer. 


oooooo 

Under  date  November  1,  1901,  Charles 
Froudeof  Covina,  California,  writes:  "Your 
Electric  Alarm  Thermometer  is  just  what  I 
have  been  looking  for.  I  am  going  to  put 
4,000  oil  pots  for  smudging  in  one  place  in 
Ontario,  Cal.,  and  10,000  near  Col  ton,  in 
one  solid  block,  one  mile  wide  by  one  and  a 
half  miles  long;  the  Alarm  Thermometer  is 
what  I  need  there."  Signed 

CHARLES  FROUDE. 

oooooo 


Electric  Alarm  Thermometer  Co.,  1056  1  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Portable  M$$. 

NO.  34. 
9  ft  9(4  In  x  12  ft.  10S{  in. 
1  Door,  I  Window,  1  Room. 
Weight  2400  lbs.,  packed  to 
ship. 

We  know  how  to  build  port- 
able bouses— in  fact,  we  have 
been  building  tbem  for  fifteen 
years.  We  have  been  success- 
ful, too.  They  are  all  over  the 
world  now:  In  Japan,  Alaska, 
California,  Sumatra,  China, 
and  tbe  Philippine  Islands. 
The  reason  is  that  tbey  are 
durable,  comfortable  and 
compact  A  little  detailed  in- 
formation will  not  be  amiss. 
Send/or  Illutlraitd  Catalogue. 

BURNHAVI  STANDEF08D  CO 

Washington  Street, 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Offices 

40  New  Montgomery  Street. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  TEAR. 

Office.  S30  Market  St. 


Transplanting  Orange  Trees. 

It  is  timely  to  talk  of  transplanting  orange  trees, 
for,  though  they  may  be  successfully  moved  at 
other  times  of  the  year,  if  water  is  at  hand,  the  trees 
which  are  taken  into  permanent  places  just  after  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  warmed  by  the  spring 
sunshine  seem  to  find  conditions  best  suited  to  estab- 
lishment and  growth.  There  are  old  ways  of  trans- 
planting orange  trees  and  there  are  new  ways.  Nat- 
urally the  latter  should  receive  attention  from  Mr. 
J.  W.  Mills  of  the  University  Experiment  Station 
near  Pomona  in  his  bulletin  on  "Citrus  Fruit  Cul- 
ture," to  which  we  referred  in  last  week's  issue. 
Mr.  Mills  has  been  impressed  with  the  careful  and 
successful  horticultural  work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed  of 
Riverside,  and  shows  his  results  by  photographing 
the  trees,  which  bear  their  own  testimony  to  liberal 
treatment,  and  we  reproduce  both  his  words  and 
pictures. 

According  to  Mr.  Reed's  method,  vigorous  trees 
are  selected  in  the  nursery  and  are  well  watered  be- 
fore removal.  The  longer  branches  are  but  slightly 
cut  back,  leaving  most  of  the  foliage  on.  The  trees 
are  then  lifted  with  large  balls  of  earth  and  are  taken 
directly  to  the  ■  plantation,  where  holes  2  feet  deep 
and  2J  feet  wide  have  been  prepared,  into  which  they 
are  placed,  and  the  earth  is  well  filled  in  around  each 
ball,  not  firmed,  but  settled  with  water,  so  that  the 
trees  will  stand  at  the  same  height  as  they  did  at  the 
nursery.  No  planting  should  be  done  unless  there  is 
irrigation  water  available  at  the  time.  After  the 
ground  has  been  soaked  for  several  feet  on  all  sides 
of  the  newly  set  trees,  thorough  cultivation  should 
follow  as  soon  as  the  land  is  in  a  proper  condition. 
Under  any  system  of  transplanting  this  is  good  prac- 
tice. 

A  small  amount  of  fertilizer  is  applied  soon  after 
planting,  for  the  young  roots  to  use  when  they  first 
start  out  from  the  balls.  A  pure  bat  guano  with  a 
high  percentage  of  nitrogen — about  three-fourths  of 
a  pound  to  the  tree— has  been  found  to  give  the  best 
results;  but  any  commercial  fertilizer  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, or  animal  fertilizer,  if  placed  properly  and  kept 
moist,  answers  well.  It  is  applied  in  trenches  each 
side  of  the  ball,  at  right  angles  with  the  irrigation 
furrows,  and  reaching  to  them.  They  may  be  made 
by  plowing  a  deep  furrow  and  deepening  with  a 
shovel  to  10  or  12  inches.  The  material  is  carefully 
distributed  and  slightly  mixed  with  the  earth  at  the 


bottom  of  the  furrows;  the  water 
from  the  irrigating  furrows  keeping 
them  always  moist,  it  is  available  as 
soon  as  reached  by  the  rootlets. 
This  also  tends  to  deep  rooting. 
Thorough  irrigation  should  follow 
planting  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
days  during  the  first  summer.  The 
whole  space  between  the  rows 
should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  wet 
— not  merely  a  narrow  strip  on  each 
side  of  the  rows.  Mr.  Reed  has 
traced  roots  that  have  grown  during 
the  first  summer  over  6  feet  from 
the  tree,  and  these  should  be  sup- 
plied with  moisture  at  all  times. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  the 
Reed  method  is  that  it  retains  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  makes  use  of  it  immediately.  The 
retention  of  nearly  all  the  leaves  and  branches  enables 
trees  under  proper  conditions  to  produce  a  much 
more  vigorous  growth  than  under  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  severe  pruning,  when  moved  from  the  nurs- 


A  Citrus  Fruit  Region  in  Southern  California. 

after  being  transplanted,  watered  and  fertilized. 

The  good  start  given  to  trees  by  the  Reed  method 
is  shown  in  their  size,  vigor  and  productiveness,  and 
it  is  also  claimed  that  a  crop  of  oranges  is  obtained, 
without  injury  to  the  trees,  one  year  earlier  than  if 


Ordinary  Method:  Trees  Six  Months  After  Planting. 

Comparative  Growths  After  the  Ordinary  and  Reed  Methods  of  Planting 


7'Ac  Heed  Method:  Trees  Forty  Days  After  Planting;  Less  Than 
One  Per  Cent  Required  Cutting  Back. 


ery.  The  best  of  care  is  essential  to  success  in  this 
method.  If  trees  are  to  receive  poor  or  only  ordi- 
nary treatment  after  being  set  in  the  orchard,  the 
common  method  of  severe  pruning  is  best.  Mr.  Reed 
himself  prunes  back  any  trees  that  show  lack  of  vigor 


Twenty-Seven  Months:  Ten  Boxes  of  Oranges  per  Acre 
in  the  Second  Year. 


Thirty-Eight  Mont/u 


One  Hundred  Boxes  of  Oranges  per  Acre 
in  the  Third  Year, 


Washington  Navel  on  Sweet  Stock,  According  to  the  Reed  Method. 


they  were  planted  by  the  usual  method.  Trees 
planted  by  the  Reed  system  produced  over  100  boxes 
of  oranges  on  ten  acres,  the  second  year  from  plant- 
ing, and  one  box  per  tree  three  years  from  the  time 
of  planting.    The  trees  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving.    Ten  acres  of  trees  five 
j    years  old  produced  2500  boxes.  There 
I     was  no  appreciable  injury  done  the 
young  trees  on  account  of  the  early 
bearing,  for  they  continued  to  make  a 
sturdy  growth  while  maturing  the  crop 
of  fruit.  Trees  planted  in  the  usual  way 
one  year  before,  on  adjoining  land  that 
is  similar  in  character,  although  receiv- 
ing good  care  from  the  start,  are  not 
now  as  large  as  those  of  Mr.  Reed, 
though  apparently  thrifty. 

This  method  of  transferring  trees  to 
the  orchard  and  securing  their  rapid 
establishment  there  is  based  upon  intel- 
ligent selection  in  the  nursery  and  very 
careful  attention  to  details  after  trans- 
planting. Mr.  Reed  does  not  claim  that 
he  originated  the  method,  but  Mr.  Mills 
has  not  observed  it  except  in  his  or- 
chard, which  furnishes  an  excellent 
illustration  of  its  value  under  proper 
conditions.  Other  pictures  show  the 
contrasts  between  an  orchard  planted 
by  ordinary  cutting-back  methods  and 
one  planted  onjthe  Reed  system. 
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The  Week. 

Showers  have  been  quite  widely  distributed  over 
the  entire  State  and  have  done  much  to  compensate 
for  a  few  days  of  drying  wind  preceding.  Conditions 
have  been  very  favorable  for  growth  and  for  bring- 
ing fruit  lands  into  proper  tilth;  in  short  the  spring 
is  advancing  very  beautifully  as  a  rule,  and  a  good 
spring  has  much  to  do  with  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  California. 

Travel  is  just  now  very  active  and  full  trains  are 
the  rule  on  the  railways.  The  movement  to  promote 
settlement  in  the  central  and  northern  districts  of 
the  State  and  to  facilitate  location  of  home  seekers 
on  arrival,  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  The 
assembly  of  delegates  from  various  interior  points  in 
this  city,  in  the  interest  of  this  movement,  was  quite 
emphatic  and  satisfactory  in  its  work.  The  State 
Board  of  Trade  was  given  leadership,  and  in  view  of 
the  very  rich  experience  of  those  who  have  success- 
fully conducted  the  organization  during  the  last  few 
years,  this  seems  a  very  wise  and  promising  proceed- 
ing. Now  there  should  be  general  effort  and  enthu- 
siasm all  through  the  districts  which  need  popula- 
tion, to  furnish  the  Board  abundant  means  for  the 
work  which  it  knows  well  how  to  do.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  accomplish  much  unless  there  is  general 
co-operation  in  this  direction. 

The  spot  wheat  market  is  firm  at  unchanged  prices, 
but  options  have  ranged  somewhat,  closing  about  the 
same  as  a  week  ago,  though  they  went  higher  in  the 
interval.  Ocean  freights  have  dropped  again,  as 
one  charter  is  reported  at  22s  6d  for  a  mixed  cargo 
of  wheat  and  barley,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
still  lower  figure  for  straight  wheat,  because  barley 
is  the  more  bulky  and  should  charter  higher  than 
wheat.  Three  straight  cargoes  of  wheat,  one  of 
wheat  and  rye  to  Europe,  and  another  of  barley 
straight  for  Australia,  taken  with  18,000  barrels  of 
flour,  2500  sacks  of  beans  and  200  cases  of  honey 
aggregate  over  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
produce  gone  to  sea,  which  is  very  good  for  this 
point  of  the  season.  Barley  and  the  minor  cereals 
are  all  steady  and  unchanged.  White  and  Lima 
beans  are  weaker,  but  colored  beans  are  holding 
their  own.  Bran  is  lower,  as  receipts  are  large  and 
other  mill  by-prcducts  are  steady  at  last  week's 
rates.  Hay  is  weak  and  lower  for  stable  while 
cow  hay  is  unchanged.  All  meats  are  firm  and 
unchanged.  Butter  is  lower  and  cheese  is  weak, 
though  not  materially  lower.  Eggs  are  firm  and 
in  sharp  demand  for  storage  purposes.  Poultry 
has  been  rather  weak  and  dragging  owing  to  free 
Eastern  arrivals,  but  it  is  doing  better  at  the  close, 


especially  for  large  fowls,  while  small  stock  is  lower 
than  for  several  weeks.  Potatoes  are  firm  for  choice 
to  fancy,  with  some  fine  selections  going  above  quota- 
tions. Onions  are  firm  for  fine  stock.  Asparagus 
and  rhubarb  are  declining  and  being  handled  in  larger 
quantities.  Cold  storage  apples  are  unchanged. 
Oranges  are  weaker  for  larger  sizes,  which  are  now 
in  too  large  supply,  though  recently  their  absence  was 
complained  of.  The  best  lemons  are  doing  better  and 
others  are  as  weak  and  cheap  as  before.  Limes  are 
still  easier.  Jobbing  nuts  and  dried  fruits  is  going 
on  at  good  prices  for  everything  but  old  prunes. 
Honey  is  easier.  But  little  is  doing  in  a  wholesale 
way  with  hops,  though  prices  are  said  to  reach  15 
cents  for  the  best  lots.  Nine  tons  have  gone  to  New 
York  by  steamer.  There  are  a  few  lots  of  new  wool 
in,  but  no  business  reported  and  no  prices  fixed  yet. 

We  hope  all  beekeeping  and  fruit  growing  mem- 
bers of  the  Rural  household  will  read  the  article  on 
another  page  concerning  the  relation  of  the  bees  to 
pear  blight.  It  is  especially  timely  because  of  the 
experiments  now  in  progress  in  Kings  county.  As 
already  described  in  our  columns,  a  certain  consider- 
able area  will  be  emptied  of  domesticated  bees  and 
the  behavior  of  the  blight  will  be  closely  observed. 
This  will  show  how  many  wild  bees  there  are  domi- 
ciled in  the  district  for  one  thing.  Another  experi- 
ment has  just  been  provided  for  by  the  Kings  County 
Supervisors,  so  that  a  certain  number  of  trees  may 
be  kept  free  from  all  kinds  of  bees.  It  is  proposed 
to  cover  with  mosquito  netting  and  thus  keep  away 
the  bees  during  the  months  when  the  pear  trees  are 
blossoming,  about  twenty  healthy  trees  from  which 
all  pear  blight  has  been  cut  out.  The  trees  are  in 
the  large  pear  orchard  of  Charles  Downing,  near 
Armona,  and  they  will  be  closely  watched  by  many 
witnesses.  We  hope  the  bearing  of  the  trees,  as 
compared  with  others  adjacent  of  the  same  kind,  will 
also  be  noted. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  decided  to  sell 
its  park  property  at  Sacramento,  which  is  within  the 
city  limits  and  too  valuable  for  fair  purposes.  Com- 
munications have  been  received  offering  the  board 
free  of  cost  suitable  sites  for  exhibition  and  fair 
grounds  outside  of  Sacramento,  with  all  necessary 
buildings.  Oakland  and  San  Jose  are  the  towns 
most  desirous  of  securing  the  location  of  the 
State  Fair,  and  either  city  is  willing  to  make 
needful  concessions.  Sacramento  people  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  fair  will  be  retained  in  Sacramento, 
despite  the  endeavors  frequently  made  to  remove  it. 
This  year's  fair  will,  we  believe,  be  held  at  the  old 
stand,  and  arrangements  to  that  end  are  going  for- 
ward diligently  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  It  has 
been  decided  to  open  the  fair  a  week  later  than 
usual,  that  is,  on  September  8,  and  it  will  close  on 
September  20.  We  ought  to  have  a  magnificent  fair 
this  year.  It  would  furnish  a  splendid  rallying  point 
for  the  development  workers,  and  the  fame  of  the 
display  might  be  sent  throughout  the  earth. 

The  wheat  growers'  delegates  assembled  in  Sacra- 
mento on  Tuesday  of  this  week  and  proceeded  with  the 
effort  toward  effective  organization,  to  be  known  as 
the  "California  Grain  Growers'  Association."  Early 
reports  say  that  sixty-five  delegates  were  present, 
representing  fifteen  counties.  This  is  nearly  the  full 
number  arranged  for  in  the  call  for  the  meeting.  A 
due  amount  of  talking  was  done  and  all  were  ex- 
horted not  to  be  discouraged  if  some  wheat  growing 
sections  took  little  interest.  President  Pierce 
rightly  said  that  in  such  undertakings  too  much 
must  not  be  expected  at  first.  After  preliminaries, 
the  following  permanent  directors  were  elected 
to  serve  for  one  year  from  the  districts  named: 
Tehama  and  Glenn,  P.  R.  Garnett  of  Willows; 
Colusa,  Jesse  Poundstone  of  Grimes;  Butte,  V.  P. 
Richards  of  Gridley;  Sutter  and  Yuba,  B.  F.  Walton 
of  Yuba  City;  Sacramento,  David  Reese  of  Florin; 
Yolo  and  Solano,  John  R.  Rice  of  Dixon;  Contra 
Costa  and  San  Joaquin,  H.  C.  McCabe  of  Brentwood; 
Merced,  L.  H.  Applegate  of  Merced  City;  Madera, 
J.  F.  Daultonof  Madera;  Stanislaus,  J.  S.  Wootten  of 
Modesto.  G.  W.  Pierce,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, was  unanimously  elected  director  at  large.  The 
Association  will  have  a  regular  place  of  business  in 
San  Francisco.  We  shall  have  more  details  next 
week  about  how  the  organization  intends  to  proceed 
with  its  work. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Prionus  Borer  and  Lilac  Moth. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  borer 
(about  2  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  one's  little 
finger)  found  in  the  roots  of  prune,  plum  and  apricot 
trees.  The  trees  commence  to  die  slowly  on  light 
hill  soils,  and  are  being  dug  out.  These  worms  are 
found  in  the  root.  Are  they  the  cause  of  the  trees 
dying  ?  I  also  send  a  cocoon  found  attached  to  the 
limb  of  a  tree.  Are  they  of  the  same  insect? — 
Reader,  Watsonville. 

The  large  borer  which  you  send  is  the  larva  of  one 
of  our  largest  beetles,  called  Prionus  californicus.  It 
is  a  large,  reddish-brown  beetle  with  very  prominent 
antenna;  and  is  quite  abundant  in  vicinity  of  forest 
trees.  These  borers  are  certainly  able  to  kill  trees 
and  have  been  often  reported  for  accomplishing  that. 
There  is  no  remedy  which  can  reach  them  in  the 
roots.  Clearing  up  old  logs  and  stumps  and  other 
material  of  that  kind  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  or- 
chard and  killing  all  these  beetles  as  they  are  found 
crawling  around  in  the  twilight  will  do  something  to- 
ward reducing  the  numbers.  The  cocoon  which  you 
found  attached  to  the  limb  of  the  tree  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  borer  found  in  the  root.  It  is  the 
cocoon  of  a  large,  handsome  moth,  the  larva  of  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  California  silkworm.  It  is 
most  commonly  found  feeding  on  the  California  lilac 
or  Ceanothus,  and  it  takes  its  name  from  that  plant: 
Samia  ceanothi.  Both  these  insects  are  so  con- 
spicuous that  they  seldom  become  abundant  enough 
to  do  very  great  injury. 

Shothole  Fungus  on  Peach  Twigs. 

To  TnE  Editor: — I  send  you  sample  of  peach  tree 
fruit  spurs  that  seem  to  be  diseased.  We  pruned 
the  trees  in  December,  when  the  trees  and  fruit 
spurs  seemed  to  be  all  right.  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  what  is  the  matter  '?  I  had  some  of  the  same 
disease  last  year.  The  trees  are  five  years  old  and 
have  made  a  good,  vigorous  growth. — J.  S.  Brown, 
Suisun. 

This  is  a  gumming  of  the  shoots  of  the  peach  which 
appears  either  as  little  globules  of  irregular  shape 
here  and  there  along  the  twig,  either  near  the  buds 
or  away  from  them,  or  as  a  glassy  covering  over  the 
general  surface  of  the  twig.  It  is  accompanied  by 
many  roundish  dead  spots  on  the  bark,  which  are  the 
injuries  of  the  "  shothole  fungus."  Wherever  these 
occur  the  bark  seems  to  be  so  thinned  that  the  sap 
bursts  out  through  slits  apparently  made  by  the  sap 
pressure.  The  inroads  of  the  fungus  upon  the  bark 
of  the  twigs  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  the  gumming  in 
this  instance.  Though  there  is  no  help  for  these  in. 
juries,  a  spraying  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  if  the 
buds  are  still  closed,  or  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
if  it  is  too  late  for  the  former,  would  kill  the  spores 
which  are  now  appearing  on  the  diseased  spots  ready 
to  attack  the  new  growth  later. 

Similar  gumming  sometimes  results  from  frost 
after  the  sap  flow  has  commenced,  but  in  this  case 
it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  fungus  attack. 

Abnormal  Bud  Growth.- 

To  the  Editor: — By  this  mail  I  send  you  a  piece 
of  an  abnormal  growth  found  on  a  Bailey  sweet  ap- 
ple. There  are  a  number  of  such  growths  of  various 
sizes  in  the  axils  where  secondary  limbs  start  out 
from  the  main  ones.  The  growth  appears  to  be  simply 
a  mass  of  warty  excrescences  on  the  bark.  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  if  it  is  any  more,  also  to  what  it  is 
due  and  if  it  is  injurious  to  the  tree,  which  seems  in 
good  health.— J.  H.  Barber,  Jackson. 

The  abnormal  growth  which  you  found  upon  the 
apple  tree  consists  simply  in  the  multiplication  of 
buds.  Why  this  tissue,  which  should  have  been 
normal,  should  have  been  excited  into  a  production 
of  such  a  mass  of  buds  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Similar 
effect  is  produced  on  the  willow  by  bruising  the  bark, 
which  is  followed  by  development  of  the  buds  in  some 
cases.  This  abnormal  growth  is  analogous  to  what 
is  called  fasciation,  as  when  branches  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  grow  in  bundles  and  where  buds  enough  for  a 
number  of  branches  are  developed  on  one,  caus- 
ing a  flattening  in  many  cases.  We  have  seen 
cherry  branches,  which  should  have  been  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  flattened  out  so  that 
they  were  three  inches  in  breadth  and  one-half  inch 
in  thickness  and  the  surface  quite  thickly  studded 
with  buds,  although  not  nearly  so  many  as  in  this  in- 
stance. What  causes  these  abnormal  growths  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated.  They  are  not  injurious, 
unless  they  should  start  to  grow  into  a  mass  of  suck- 
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ers,  and  then  the  whole  mass  should  be  removed  and 
the  wound  painted.  It  will  soon  grow  over  with 
healthy  bark  from  the  sides  of  the  wound. 

Summer  Crops  or  Summer  Fallow. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  the  raising  of  a  cultivated 
crop  injure  the  raising  of  a  crop  of  wheat  on  the 
same  ground  next  winter  ?  I  have  a  piece  of  sandy 
loam  in  good  order  but  inclined  to  bake  after  rains. 
As  it  is  pretty  late  to  sow  small  grain  even  for  hay, 
I  thought  it  might  pay  to  raise  a  summer  crop,  as 
we  have  had  good  rains.  As  you  know,  the  draw- 
back in  this  country  is  the  one-crop  system. — 
Reader,  San  Miguel. 

The  raising  of  the  cultivated  summer  crop  would  in 
some  cases  benefit  a  subsequent  crop  of  wheat,  be- 
cause of  the  better  cultivation  given,  but  double 
cropping  is  very  largely  conditioned  upon  the  availa- 
ble moisture  supply  and  wheat  following  a  summer 
crop  would  be  shorter  of  moisture  than  one  which 
followed  a  cultivated  bare  summer  fallow.  Most  of 
the  summer  fallowing  done  in  California  is  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  moisture,  so  that  a  good  part 
of  two  years'  rainfall  is  used  for  one  crop.  We  should 
think  that  a  crop  of  sorghum  or  corn  or  squash,  if 
the  frost-free  season  is  long  enough  in  your  locality 
to  grow  these  plants,  could  be  made  profitable  in 
connection  with  stock  feeding.  Otherwise  it  is 
doubtful  whether  you  could  get  enough  out  of  the 
effort  to  make  it  worth  while.  If  you  can  grow 
something  for  stock  and  sell  the  stock  it  is  usually 
the  best  way  to  get  the  money  out  of  the  summer 
crop.  Of  course,  if  you  had  a  supply  of  irrigation 
water  the  matter  would  be  very  different. 

Old  Scars  of  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — The  enclosed  cutting  is  from  a 
Duchess  of  Oldenburge.  What  is  the  matter,  the 
cause  and  the  remedy  ? — Robt.  McClelland,  Pep- 
per wood,  Cal. 

The  peculiar  swellings  on  the  apple  twigs  are 
caused  by  the  woolly  aphis — the  insect  which  makes 
patches  of  cottony  whiteness  under  which  it  conceals 
itself.  This  injury  was  done  long  ago  and  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  insect  has  been  grown  over.  To 
free  the  trees  from  similar  injury  to  the  newer  twigs 
the  insects  must  be  killed.  They  are  now  on  the 
roots  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  if  you 
have  plenty  of  wood  ashes,  put  several  shovels  full 
around  the  base  of  each  tree.  The  lye  leached  by 
the  rain  will  soak  down  and  kill  the  insects.  Those 
which  appear  later  on  the  tree  can  be  killed  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

Roots  for  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  plant  prune  trees  to  fill 
out  an  orchard  about  7  miles  from  Tulare,  on  road  to 
Lindsey.  The  land  is  rather  light — considerable  sand. 
In  many  places  there  is  a  hardpan  about  2  or  3  feet 
from  the  surface.  What  would  be  the  best  root  for 
the  prune  under  these  circumstances — one  that 
would  do  well  in  rather  light  soil  for  prune  land  and 
yet  have  the  best  chance  to  pierce  this  hardpan  ? — 
Orchardist,  Tulare. 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  you  on  this  proposition.  If 
we  knew  from  what  cause  the  trees  died  in  the  places 
which  you  speak  of  it  would  be  easier  to  make  sug 
gestion.  If  you  think  the  injury  came  from  standing 
water  on  the  hardpan,  the  Myrobolan  root  will  be  the 
only  one  worth  trying.  If  the  trees  died  because  the 
soil  was  shallow  and  dried  out  too  much  at  those 
places,  then  the  almond  root  would  be  most  likely  to 
survive.  It  would  be  desirable  in  those  places  to  dig 
through  the  hardpan  or  blast  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assist  the  roots  to  deeper  penetration.  If  the  hard- 
pan  is  a  thin  layer  and  there  is  free  soil  below  it,  the 
almond  root  will  penetrate  deeply  and  will  succeed  in 
maintaining  itself.  If,  however,  it  is  not  a  thin  layer 
of  hardpan,  but  a  heavy  bottom  clay  of  indefinite 
depth,  then  the  Myrobolan  would  be  the  most  prom- 
ising. 

Egyptian  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  to 
plant  Egyptian  corn,  also  where  one  can  procure 
seed  ? — Rancher,  Rocklin. 

Egyptian  corn  is  best  planted  in  rows  about  3  feet 
apart  and  the  seed  dropped  thinly  so  that  the  plants 
will  stand  from  6  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  row,  if 
you  wish  to  grow  it  for  the  grain;  if  for  forage  pur- 
poses it  may  be  sown  more  thickly  than  that.  Culti- 
vate well  as  you  would  for  corn,  so  as  to  keep  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  and  if  irrigation  is  desirable,  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  your  district,  irrigate  by  means  of  fur- 
rows between  the  rows.    Do  not  plant  until  danger 


of  frosts  is  over,  for  the  plant  is  very  tender,  but 
plow  the  land  now  and  harrow  to  retain  moisture 
and  drop  the  seed  in  a  shallow  furrow  when  the  frost- 
free  time  arrives.  On  a  large  scale  a  seeder  is  de- 
sirable. 

Growing  Tree  Seedlings;  Borers. 

To  the  Editor: — Should  not  linden  and  mulberry 
seeds  be  frozen  or  scalded  prior  to  planting  ?  Would 
two  or  three  weeks'  freezing  in  spring  in  moist  sand 
be  sufficient  for  the  locust  and  other  hard-shell  seeds 
prior  to  planting  ?  How  deep  should  elm,  larch,  Eu- 
ropean ash  and  that  class  of  seeds  be  covered — also, 
mulberry  ?  I  experimented  some  with  above  and 
other  seeds  last  year  and  only  had  partial  success; 
hence  desire  to  know  wherein  I  failed  in  culture. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  protecting  young  apple 
trees  from  borers  ?  Last  year  I  covered  with  pieces 
of  muslin.  Is  not  paper  better  ?  What  is  the  most 
approved  treatment  where  the  borer  has  found  lodg- 
ment ? — Subscriber,  Yerington,  Nevada. 

Freezing  is  believed  to  be  efficacious  in  helping  hard 
shell  seeds  to  germination,  and  such  freezing  as  you 
mention  ought  to  do  it;  but  we  are  poor  authority  on 
such  an  agency  in  California.  We  find  heat  and 
moisture  ample  effective  helps.  Locust  and  acacia 
seeds  should  be  scalded — not  merely  put  into  tepid 
water,  but  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  cool.  The  covering  of  all  the  seeds  you 
mention  should  be  shallow— only  about  enough  to 
conceal  the  seeds — and  then  a  light  litter  of  chaff 
used  as  a  mulch  to  hold  moisture  in  the  surface  soil. 
Deep  covering  or  shallow  covering  which  is  allowed 
to  dry  out  are  both  likely  to  fail  of  results.  White- 
wash is  the  best  protection  against  borers.  There  is 
now  satisfactory  treatment  for  the  small  borer 
(which  is  the  most  common  one)  after  it  has  entered 
the  tree.  It  does  not  multiply  in  the  tree,  and  abou 
all  that  can  be  done  for  the  tree  is  to  prevent  others 
from  going  in.  Some  large  borers  can  be  killed  in 
their  burrows  by  pushing  in  a  wire  after  them.  You 
have  some  of  that  kind  in  Nevada.  To  advise  you  in- 
telligently we  should  have  specimens  or  fuller  de- 
scription of  the  borer. 

Fertilizer  for  Worn  Grain  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — Could  you  tell  me  if  potash  would 
pay  to  put  on  worn-out  grain  land  of  the  yellow 
adobe  kind  ?  If  so,  how  much  would  it  take  to  the 
acre,  and  what  would  be  the  price  per  acre  ? — Geo. 
W.  Reister,  Williams,  Cal. 

Potash  is  desirable  on  some  of  the  light-colored 
soils  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  but  you  need  a  fertil- 
izer containing  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  as  well 
as  potosh  ;  in  fact,  the  first  two  are-  usually  first 
needed.  It  is  pretty  late  to  apply  fertilizer  now  for 
wheat,  except  where  good  spring  rains  are  pretty 
sure  to  come.  You  could  use  on  an  acre,  as  an 
experiment,  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds 
acid  phosphate  and  40  pounds  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash.  Mark  the  acre  well  and  note  the  results. 
Dealers  in  fertilizers  advertising  in  our  columns  will 
inform  you  about  prices. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  for  Chicken  Lice. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  in  your  last  issue  you  advise 
the  use  of  kerosene  emusion  for  scale  on  berries. 
Why  wouldn't  it  be  good  for  chicken  lice  ?  How  is  it 
made  ? — Subscriber,  Milpitas. 

We  have  heard  of  dipping  hens  in  kerosene  emul- 
sion to  kill  lice,  but  it  makes  a  sorry  looking  hen,  and 
we  imagine  she  feels  as  mean  as  she  looks.  Such 
treatment  is  not  necessary  if  you  give  the  hen  plenty 
of  dry  dust  for  her  dust  bath  and  use  plenty  of  kero- 
sene oil  on  the  roosts  and  nest  boxes  and  fill  all  the 
cracks  of  the  house  with  good  sharp  whitewash  put 
on  hot  with  a  brush  or  spray  pump.  If  you  take 
care  of  her  surroundings  the  hen  will  take  care  of 
herself. 

The  kerosene  emulsion  formula  has  been  given  sev- 
eral times  recently  in  these  columns,  for  instance,  in 
the  issue  of  January  25. 

Whitewash  for  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  state  the  recipe 
for  whitewash  used  for  fruit  trees  ? — Reader,  Ama- 
dor county. 

Any  of  the  durable  whitewashes  of  which  we  have 
printed  recipes  from  time  to  time  will  adhere  wel^ 
and  protect  trees  from  sunburn.  A  tree  whitewash 
made  on  this  formula  has  given  very  good  results: 
Lime,  30  lbs. ;  tallow,  4  lbs. ;  salt,  5  lbs.  Dissolve  the 
salt  in  the  water  used  in  slaking  the  lime,  stir  in  the 
tallow  while  the  heat  remains  from  slaking  and  add 
enough  more  water  to  make  the  whitewash  flow  well. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  17.  1902. 

AIlExanper  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  generally  favor- 
able for  growing  crops  and  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
Heavy  frosts  occurred  in  some  places  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  possibly  causing  slight  injury  to  apricots  and 
almonds.  Pear  and  prune  trees  are  reported  backward 
in  blooming,  but  all  other  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits 
are  in  full  bloom  and  give  indications  of  an  unusually 
heavy  yield.  Grain  has  made  rapid  growth  and  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition;  present  prospects  are  good  for  the 
heaviest  crop  ever  raised  in  the  valley.  Green  feed  is 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Stock  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Reservoirs  are  well  filled  and  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Nearly  normal  temperatures  have  prevailed  during  the 
week  and  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  crops  and 
farm  work.  Light  showers  have  fallen  in  some  sections. 
Heavy  frosts  caused  no  damage  in  Sonoma  county.  In 
portions  of  the  northern  district  the  soil  is  yet  too  wet 
for  cultivation.  Clear  Lake  is  reported  higher  than  it 
has  been  for  several  years.  High  winds  caused  some 
damage  to  grain  near  Sonoma.  At  Willits  there  was  a 
light  snowstorm  and  0.17  inch  rainfall  on  the  13th.  The 
acreage  in  grapevine  is  being  largely  increased  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peachland.  Fruit  trees  in  San  Benito  county 
are  coming  into  bloom  slowly.  Deciduous  fruit  prospects 
are  excellent  in  all  sections.  Grain  and  feed  are  in  good 
condition  and  growing  rapidly. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Cool  weather  has  continued  during  the  week  with  oc- 
casional frosts  and  high  winds  in  some  sections.  The 
frosts  were  generally  too  light  to  injure  early  fruits,  but 
in  portions  of  Tulare  county  the  temperature  fell  to  28° 
Saturday  morning,  and  reports  of  damage  may  be  ex- 
pected later.  Many  orchardists  are  using  crude  oil  in 
small  iron  pots  for  smudging,  with  excellent  results. 
Work  is  progressing  in  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
trees  and  vines  are  in  good  condition,  with  prospects  of 
heavy  crops.  Grain  has  made  fair  growth,  but  would  be 
benefited  by  warmer  weather.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing  and  the  grain  acreage  is  being  largely  in- 
creased.   Pasturage  is  good  and  plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Generally  clear,  cool  weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  becoming  warmer  toward  the  close.  No  injurious 
frosts  have  occurred.  The  following  seasonal  rainfalls 
are  reported:  Anaheim  9.20  inches,  Azusa  9  54,  Los  An- 
geles 9  37,  North  Ontario  11.23,  Poway7.49,  San  Diego 
4.64.  The  snow  on  Mount  San  Antonio  ('"Baldy")  is 
reported  heavier  than  for  several  years.  Deciduous  fruit 
trees  are  in  good  condition,  but  are  late  in  blooming  in 
many  places,  owing  to  cool  weather.  Orange  trees  are 
budding  slowly.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  in 
some  places  will  make  an  average  crop.  Grass  is  making 
good  growth  and  pasturage  is  plentiful. 

Eureka  Summary. — Plowing  again  resumed;  seed- 
ing later  than  usual.  Grain  is  doing  better  and  pastur- 
age is  excellent.  Some  peach  and  plum  trees  are  in 
bloom.    Sunny  weather  is  much  needed. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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The  Tilton  Apricot. 


To  the  Editor:— As  the  introducer  of  the  Tilton 
apricot  still  continues  to  refer  to  me  as  "  the  late 
Luther  Burbank,"  I  at  last  arise  to  inform  him  that 
I  am  not  yet  dead,  and  also  that  I  have  never  given 
the  Tilton  apricot  a  thorough  test  as  stated,  having 
never  seen  a  tree  of  it,  though  I  have  asked  him  for 
this  very  privilege;  and,  further,  never  having  seen 
a  dried  sample  of  the  fruit,  of  course  do  not  vouch 
for  its  drying  qualities.  All  I  have  ever  seen  of  it 
was  a  few  samples  of  the  fresh  fruit,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  have  good  qualities.        Luther  Burbank. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  March  15. 

As  Mr.  Burbank  explains  that  he  is  not  dead  yet, 
and  as  we  never  have  known  him  to  be  "  late  "  about 
anything,  we  can  follow  old-fashioned  newspaper 
styles  and  say  that  we  are  "heartily  glad  to  make 
the  correction." 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Relation  of  Bees  to  the  Orchard. 

By  Mr.  M.  B.  Waitb  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  National  Bee  Keepers'  Convention  during  the 
Pan-American  Exposition. 

I  will  discuss  the  subject  under  three  heads  :  First, 
bees  and  the  monilia  fungus  ;  second,  bees  and  pear 
blight ;  third,  bees  as  pollenizers. 

The  Brown  Rot. — Bees  are  certainly  intimately 
connected  with  the  orchard,  both  in  health  and  dis- 
ease. Taking  up  the  first  subject,  I  think  I  can  give 
you  something  new.  It  is  probably  the  least  import- 
ant of  the  three  matters  which  I  shall  take  up,  but 
it  is  the  newest.  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  from  obser- 
vations made  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
summer  that  bees  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
rapid  distribution  of  the  peach  and  plum  rot  fungus. 
They  are  not  the  only  culprits  connected  with  that 
distribution.  Wasps  and  soldier  bugs  and  several 
other  puncturing  insects  are  also  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  the  wasps  and  the  puncturing  insects 
the  ones  which  usually  make  the  openings,  especially 
in  perfectly  sound  fruit.  However,  bees  rapidly  fol- 
low in  the  punctures  by  other  insects.  In  June  and 
July  hundreds  and  thousands  of  bees  may  be  seen 
swarming  over  the  early  ripening  peaches  and  Jap- 
anese plums,  and  in  going  over  rotten  fruit  they 
carry  the  spores  into  the  wounds  made  by  the  wasps 
and  soldier  bugs  and  into  weather  cracks.  The 
peaches  cracked  open  badly  by  the  wet  weather  this 
year.  O.drnixon  was  the  worst  in  Maryland,  but 
even  varieties  like  Elberta  make  a  great  many 
weather  cracks.  Into  these  cracks  the  bees  pene- 
trated. They  even  ate  large  holes  in  the  fruit.  I 
have  seen  a  hole  large  enough  to  hold  three  bees  in- 
side of  it,  and  even  on  gathering  the  fruit  they  were 
so  busily  engaged  that  they  were  still  at  work  inside 
the  hole. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  up  this  subject  a  little 
more  closely,  and  tried  to  find  out  how  much  the 
monilia  fungus  could  spread  without  the  aid  of  bees, 
and  investigation  showed  that  it  was  able  to  spread 
without  the  aid  of  insects — in  other  words,  it  does 
blow  by  the  wind,  and  gets  about  in  that  way.  I 
covered  trees  with  mosquito  netting,  and  also 
branches,  and  thought  perhaps  I  might  be  able 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  monilia  with  mosquito 
net  protection,  but  was  not  able  ts  do  so  entirely.  I 
somewhat  reduced  it,  however,  showing  that  the  bees 
are  active  agents  in  the  distribution  of  monilia. 

Pear  Blight. — Taking  up  the  second  subject  of 
bees  and  pear  blight,  we  may  say  that  bees  are  very 
active  agents  in  the  distribution  of  pear  blight.  In 
order  to  understand  fully,  however,  the  exact  part 
that  bees  do  play  in  the  distribution  of  pear  blight,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  very  briefly  over  some  other 
points  concerning  this  disease,  and  to  give,  in  fact, 
the  life  history  of  the  pear  blight  bacillus  through 
the  year. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  three  methods  by  which 
the  pear  blight  germ  enters  the  tree :  First, 
through  the  blossms,  resulting  in  what  is  commonly 
called  blossom  blight,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
methods  of  communication  of  the  disease ;  second, 
through  the  tender  tips  of  growing  twigs — but  either 
blossom  blight  or  twig  blight  may  run  down  on  the 
limbs  and  trunks  ;  and,  third,  blight  may  enter 
directly  into  the  fleshy  bark  of  young  trees. 

The  latter  is  comparatively  a  rare  method — in  fact, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  infections  are  directly 
through  the  blossom. 

Blight  and  Blossoms. — Now,  of  course,  it  is  only 
in  blossom  blight  that  the  honey  bee  is  concerned, 
and,  furthermore,  all  insects  which  visit  the  pear  and 
apple  and  quince  blossoms  are  more  or  less  concerned 
in  the  matter  of  distribution  on  the  blossoms.  I  may 
say  also  that  other  insects  than  the  honey  bee  are 
largely  instrumental  in  the  distribution  of  pear  blight 
on  the  twigs,  and  we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  find 
a  direct,  normal  method  of  introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  twigs  without  the  introduction  of  some 
mechanical  or  insect  puncture.  Beginning  with  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  disease  breaks  out  on  the 
blossoms.  Ordinarily,  trees  do  not  have  the  blight 
very  badly  until  they  come  into  bloom,  and  this,  as  I 
said  before,  is  mostly  due  to  its  distribution  by  bees 
and  other  insects  which  visit  the  flowers  and  are  the 
main  factors.  The  pear  blossom  is  a  very  open  one 
and  is  extensively  visited  by  a  whole  list  of  insects. 
I  started  out  to  get  a  list  of  insects  which  visit  pear 
blossoms,  but  when  I  reached  the  number  of  forty  I 
gave  it  up.  Nearly  all  the  flying  insects — the  bee 
being  most  active  of  all,  but  even  beetles  and  wasps, 
and  occasionally  a  humming  bird,  the  latter,  of 
course,  not  being  an  insect — visited  the  pear  blossoms 
and  carried  the  disease  along. 

The  blight  begins  on  the  blossoms  in  early  spring  ; 
then  during  the  summer  we  may  have  twig  blight 
clear  into  September.  The  disease  runs  down  on  the 
twigs,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  dies  out. 
The  disease  works  in  the  bark  and  as  a  rule  finds  the 
tree,  at  some  time  during  the  late  spring  and  sum- 
mer, a  little  too  dry  and  tough  for  it  to  take  hold  of, 
and  it  dies  out.    Occasionally  infections,  however, 


keep  running  down  on  the  twigs,  get  into  the  fleshy 
bark,  and  keep  on  working  slowly  till  fall.  After  this 
season  of  year  the  trees  are  so  moist  that  those 
germs  will  not  dry  out,  but  will  live  over  winter,  re- 
sulting in  what  I  call  "holdover  blight."  It  stands 
zero  weather  perfectly.  In  the  spring  the  holdover 
cases  start  off  when  root  pressure  begins  and  when 
the  tree  is  forced  full  of  sap.  In  some  instances  in 
the  South  very  active  changes  go  on  in  these  hold- 
over cases  during  mild  winter  weather,  but  in  the 
Northern  States  they  don't  have  time  to  do  much 
damage.  The  virus  runs  out  on  the  sides  of  the  tree 
and  drops  down.  I  saw  some  very  fine  cases  in  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  last  spring.  The  flies  and 
wasps  and  other  insects  swarm  on  the  exuding  sap, 
and  as  the  blossoms  open  they  fly  from  that  to  the 
opening  blossoms  and  start  the  infection  for  the 
next  year. 

Bees  and  Blight. — Bloom  blight,  then  blight  run- 
|  ning  on  the  branches,  then  holdover  blight,  then  re- 
infection next  spring  on  the  blossoms.  When  it  is 
started  on  the  blossoms  it  is  carried  like  fire.  Now, 
as  I  started  to  say  a  moment  ago,  you  would  like  to 
have  the  authentic  proof  that  the  bees  carry  pear 
blight.  I  worked  long  and  patiently  on  this  problem 
for  three  or  four  years.  In  the  first  place,  the  great 
abundance  of  blossom  blight  leads  to  a  suspicion,  at 
least,  that  we  have  here  some  normal,  effective 
method  of  distribution.  There  is  some  regular  way 
about  it,  and  we  shall  see  what  that  method  is.  In 
the  second  place,  the  disease  begins  in  the  nectaries. 
The  germs  of  the  pear  blight  are  found  growing  and 
multiplying  in  this  nectar.  I  determined  this  mostly 
by  artificial  infection.  By  taking  pure  cultures  of 
the  pear  blight  germ  and  touching  the  nectary  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush  I  started  the  pear  blight  off.  It 
requires  no  puncture.  It  is  the  only  point  on  the 
tree  where  the  germs  enter  normally  without  a  punc- 
ture. The  nectar  has  no  shield  or  cuticle  over  it  to 
keep  out  the  germs. 

How  the  Bees  Were  Caught. — Now,  my  first 
acquaintance  with  this  relationship  of  bees  to  pear 
blight  came  about  something  like  this  :  When  I  had 
succeeded  in  isolating  the  pear  blight  germ  I  imme- 
diately tested  the  validity  of  my  cultures  by  a  series 
of  experiments  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  on  some 
blossoms,  and  I  inoculated  and  labeled  a  number  of 
blossoms  around  the  lower  part  of  a  pear  tree  on  the  | 
Agricultural  Department  grounds  at  Washington.  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  actually  watching  those 
blossoms  growing,  and,  of  course,  here  came  the  bees 
right  in  front  of  me,  and  as  the  germs  began  to  grow 
in  the  nectaries  they  began  to  visit  my  infected  blos- 
soms, and  I  saw  tbem  fly  from  these  over  the  trees 
to  the  other  blossoms.  I  captured  two  bees,  caught 
them  in  the  act  of  visiting  the  infected  blossoms,  and 
taking  them  into  the  laboratory  made  plate  cultures 
by  the  method  in  which  we  ordinarily  isolate  bacte- 
ria, and  succeeded  beautifully  in  isolating  pear  blight 
germs  from  the  mouth  parts  of  the  bees. 

In  other  words,  we  actually  caught  the  bees  in  the 
act,  and  this  was  repeated  a  number  of  times  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Now,  it  seems  as 
though  we  had  matters  pretty  well  proven.  My 
trees  that  I  had  infected  came  down  beautifully  with 
pear  blight.  The  clusters  all  came  down  which  I  had 
infected  and  labeled,  and  a  large  number  of  others 
all  around  the  tree. 

The  question,  then,  was  as  to  what  other  methods 
of  distribution  the  pear  blight  germ  might  have,  and 
I  set  about  with  quite  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  main 
question  was  whether  the  pear  blight  germ  was  car- 
ried by  wind.  If  it  could  be  blown  by  the  wind,  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  whether  the  bees  car- 
ried it  or  not ;  but  it  was  not  blown  by  the  wind,  and 
became  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  So, 
having  gone  through  one  spring  in  Washington,  I 
moved  up  to  western  New  York  and  passed  through 
another  spring. 

Another  Year's  Experiments. — A  gentleman  near 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  very  kindly  turned  over  a  small 
orchard  to  me,  in  which  I  could  start  a  smail,  artifi- 
cial epidemic  of  pear  blight.  We  inoculated  about 
six  or  eight  trees  and  about  eight  or  ten  small 
branches  on  each  tree.  Before  inoculating  them  I 
covered  a  large  portion  of  the  tree  with  bags  of 
various  density — mosquito  netting,  cheese  cloth  and 
paper— reasoning  that  by  covering  the  trees  with 
mosquito  netting  if  the  disease  is  blown  by  the  wind 
it  would  certainly  blow  through  the  mosquito  netting 
and  appear  under  the  bags. 

The  disease  gradually  spread  from  my  centers  of 
I  infection,  but  in  no  case  did  the  disease  get  through 
the  mosquito  netting,  although  a  large  percentage 
of  the  clusters  broke  down  on  the  trees  that  were  in- 
fected outside  of  the  mosquito  netting.  We  inocu- 
lated blight  in  the  bags  and  kept  it  in  ;  we  inoculated 
it  outside  and  kept  it  out. 

Now,  in  further  support  of  the  view  that  I  have 
taken  that  pear  blight  is  not  borne  by  the  wind,  we 
have  two  important  facts.  The  first  is  that  pear 
blight  virus  is  always  a  sticky  mass,  which  cannot  be 
blown  by  the  wind.  It  is  a  gummy  material  that  can 
readily  be  carried  by  anything  that  touches  it,  but 
not  by  the  wind.  The  second  fact  is  that  the  pear 
blight  germs  on  drying  rapidly  die.  In  ordinary  or- 
chard conditions  a  few  days  after  the  twig  dries  out 
the  germs  die,  so  that  pear  blight  germs  are  not 


lying  around  promiscuously.    We  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  we  can  get  infection  in  any  other  way.  [ 
So  I  think  you  will  be  willing  to  accept  my  proposi-  I; 
tion  that  bees  are  active  agents  in  carrying  pear  j 
blight  on  blossoms,  and  that  the  blight  is  not  carried 
by  the  wind. 

Pollen ation. — Now,  we  have  been  giving  the 
honey  bee  such  a  bad  record  that  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  turn  to  another  phase  of  this  subject. 
Wry  early  in  this  work  the  question  came  up  in  my  , 
mind,  If  the  honey  bee  was  doing  unfortunate  work, 
what  was  its  function  on  the  blossoms  ?  The  question 
came  up,  Are  our  pear  blossoms  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  required  this  insect  fertilization  by  the 
bees  ?    So  I  started  out  to  determine  the  relation- 
ship between  the  bees  and  the  fertilization  of  the  i 
blossom.  The  result  was  a  long  series  of  experiments  i 
lasting  over  three  years. 

On  account  of  the  limited  time  I  shall  have  to  state 
very  briefly  the  results  of  this  pollenation  work.    In  I 
the  first  place  it  came  out  that  most  of  our  pears,  as  j 
a  result  of  careful  hand  pollenation  on  test,  are  ster- 
ile to  their  own  pollen.    Cross-pollenation  is  charac-  j 
teristic  of  our  orchard  fruits.    It  is  perhaps  not  true  | 
of  peaches  and  quinces,  but  as  far  as  apples  and 
pears  are  concerned  cross-pollenation  is  a  necessity,  i 

By  trying  a  large  number  of  experiments  I  con- 
eluded  that  insects  were  the  largest  agents  in  cross- 
pollenation.  The  blossom  of  the  pear  is  not  of  the 
type  of  wind  fertilization  blossoms,  but  is  distinctly 
of  the  insect  fertilized  type.  Now,  this  matter  is  so 
complicated  that  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  short 
time  at  my  disposal,  to  go  into  the  details  of  fertiliza- 
tion. To  make  the  story  short,  we  may  say  that 
from  the  biological  standpoint  the  bees  are  doing 
their  normal,  natural  work  in  visiting  the  pear  and 
apple  blossoms.  The  blossoms  are  for  the  bees  to 
pollenate,  are  developed  by  insects,  and  the  insects 
have  been  developed  in  correlation  to  them.  It  is  a 
normal,  biological  process,  the  visiting  of  orchard 
fruit  blossoms  by  bees.  The  bees  are  there  perform- 
ing their  proper  function. 

Now,  the  question  is,  Is  the  honey  bee  to  be  looked 
upon  as  useful  or  injurious?  Do  its  beneficial  effects 
equal  its  injurious  effects?  When  there  is  no  pear 
blight  about  it  is  easily  decided  in  favor  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  bee,  but  when  there  is  an  outbreak  of 
blight  it  is  a  rather  hard  question  to  decide. 

There  are  no  doubt  times  when  pear  blight  is  ram- 
pant in  an  orchard  when  it  would  be  better  not  to 
have  the  honey  bee  or  any  other  insect  in  there  until 
the  blight  is  past.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  bee  keeper,  it  can  be  said  that  in 
most  cases  wild  bees  and  other  insects  would  do  a 
large  part  of  the  work,  both  good  and  bad,  without 
the  honey  bee,  so  that  we  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
infection  of  the  blight  even  if  we  do  dispense  with  the 
presence  of  the  bee. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
the  honey  bee  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  useful  ele- 
ment in  the  orchard.  I  have  an  apiary  in  my  own 
orchard.  The  people  in  California  have  had  some 
terrific  outbreaks  of  pear  blight  and  are  very  much 
concerned  over  the  mntter,  and  they  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  they  can  dispense  with  the  honey 
bee  as  an  orchard  pollenizer ;  that  their  Bartlett 
pears  will  sell  all  the  fruit  that  is  necessary,  without 
insect  fertilization.  I  have  never  investigated  the 
subject  in  California.  My  only  knowledge  of  the  case 
is  due  to  my  observation  of  California  fruits.  There 
are  so  many  seedless  Bartlett  pears  from  California 
that  it  looks  as  if  they  were  necessarily  self-pollen- 
ized,  and  there  may  possibly  be  some  truth  in  their 
views  that  their  pears  will  sell  without  cross-pollen- 
ation. In  that  case  it  moves  the  thing  a  little  against 
the  bee,  and  if  pear  blight  is  rampant  in  an  orchard 
it  would  certainly  be  desirable — at  times  at  least — 
not.to  have  bees  about. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  just  barely 
to  touch  upon  matters  of  extreme  importance  that 
should  require  an  evening  for  their  discussion,  but  I 
am  prepared  to  defend  my  propositions  by  further 
explanation,  if  you  find  it  necessary. 


THE  GARDEN. 


A  Southern  California  Garden. 

E.  H.  Ashley,  who  has  a  garden  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  12  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
gives  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  its  management  and  the  results.  The  soil  is 
a  fine  sediment  sand,  both  deep  and  rich,  with  water 
at  15  feet  fmm  surface. 

The  water  for  irrigation  is  obtained  from  the  San 
Gabriel  river  by  means  of  a  dam,  the  water  being 
conveyed  in  dirt  ditches.  The  water  right  is  paid  for 
with  the  land,  the  water  being  practically  free  to 
users,  a  nominal  charge  being  made  of  15  cents  per 
hour  for  a  head  of  100  to  150  miner's  inches,  or  1160 
to  1740  gallons  per  minute.  For  garden  purposes 
have  used  about  half  a  head.  The  produce  was 
mostly  sold  to  wholesale  dealers  in  Los  Angeles  and 
some  in  Pasadena,  to  neighbors  and  a  Chinese  peddler. 

The  work  of  vegetable  growing  in  California  is 
chiefly  in  the  bands  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  behind 
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the  times  in  regard  to  methods,  makiDg  their  compe- 
I  tition  less  keen  than  is  usually  supposed.     The  cli- 
mate of  southern  California  is  not  quite  so  favorable 
for  vegetable  growth  as  for  trees.     Plants  take 
much  longer  to  come  to  maturity  than  in  the  east  or 
south,  owing  to  the  cold  nights   through  spring, 
i  causing  the  ground  to  warm  up  very  slowly.     In  a 
!  rotation  I  endeavor  to  follow  one  crop  with  another 
of  a  different  natural  order.     Pack  all  produce 
carefully  and  honestly,  selling  my  second  rate  stuff 
separately  at  its  proper  value. 

I  carefully  preserve  all  horse,  cow,  chicken  and 
other  animal  manure,  night  soil,  wood  ashes,  etc., 
and  compost  with  vegetable  refuse,  weeds,  etc.  Keep 
it  moist  enough  to  promote  decay  and  cover  the 
whole  at  intervals  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil  to  arrest 
the  escape  of  ammonia.  I  aim  to  irrigate  a  little 
ahead  of  the  crops'  needs  to  insure  steady  growth. 

Planting  all  the  Year. — The  garden  work  was 
started  in  October  by  sowing  one-half  pound  onion 
seed  thickly  with  seed  drill  in  nursery  bed  for  future 
transplanting.  In  November  sowed  Winnigstadt 
cabbage  in  same  manner.  In  December  transplanted 
onion  plants  into  rows  16  inches  apart  and  4  inches 
in  rows.  Set  500  to  600  plants  an  hour  and  obtained 
between  7000  and  8000  good  plants  from  the  one-half 
pound  seed  sown.  Sowed  carrot,  parsnip,  radish, 
leek,  onions  for  bunching,  turnips,  salsify  and  spinach, 
all  in  rows  16  inches  apart.  In  January  stirred  and 
cultivated  about  once  a  week  with  hand  cultivator. 
Planted  out  cabbage  in  rows  6  feet  apart  and  18 
inches  in  rows,  intending  to  set  egg  plants  between 
the  rows. 

Egg  plants  were  sown  in  the  hot  bed  in  February, 
transplanted  in  March  into  3-inch  pots,  put  back  in 
the  frame,  and  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in 
April.  The  asparagus,  rhubarb,  turnips,  radishes 
and  onions  were  ready  to  gather  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  The  sweet  potato  ground  was  plowed,  har- 
rowed, leveled  and  afterward  cultivated.  Tomatoes 
and  peppers  were  handled  similarly  to  egg  plants. 
On  account  of  scarcity  of  irrigation  water  they  were 
planted  in  furrows  4  inches  deep,  to  be  afterward 
filled  in  and  the  plants  gradually  earthed  up.  In 
May  sowed  okra,  sweet  corn,  lima  beans  and  melons. 
Cultivated  frequently  with  12-tooth  cultivator,  leav- 
ing a  fine,  level  dust  mulch.  Set  out  sweet  potato 
plants  in  May  and  June. 

The  Harvest.— The  egg  plants  began  to  ripen  in 
July.  Plants  from  seed  saved  from  an  extra  early 
fruiting  plant  last  year  have  grown  more  vigorously 
than  those  from  Eastern  seed  grown  side  by  side, 
and  the  former  commenced  bearing  one  to  three 
weeks  earlier.  The  egg  plants  and  peppers  con- 
tinued bearing  into  November.  The  rainfall  from 
Deccember  20  to  November  21  was  only  7|§  inches. 
The  temperature  of  the  soil  April  1  was  56°,  May  1 
64°,  June  1  65°  and  July  1  74°.  The  garden  com- 
prised .89  of  an  acre.  The  total  sales  were  $234.74, 
while  there  was  consumed  in  the  family  produce  to 
the  value  of  $47.49.  The  labor  amounted  to  $157.23, 
seed  and  plants,  fertilizers,  sundry  expenses,  interest 
and  taxes  to  $71.95,  making  the  total  expense 
$229.18,  and  leaving  a  profit  of  $53.05.  If  to  this  is 
added  the  above  amount  for  labor,  all  of  which  I  did 
myself,  the  garden  has  returned  to  me  an  income  of 
$210.28. 

THE  FIELD. 


Cultivation  and  Cultivators. 

Mr.  E.  Welch  of  Berryessa  gives  in  the  Tree  and 
Vine  his  experience  and  observation  in  cultivation, 
which  are  very  suggestive  and  should  be  generally 
discussed. 

Effect  of  Cultivation  on  the  Soil. — Whether  or 
not  we  are  disposed  to  be  content  to  use  the  same 
tools  and  follow  the  same  methods  of  cultivation  our 
fathers  did,  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  full 
measure  of  success,  for  the  reason  that  conditions 
have  changed.  The  heavy  soils  that  formerly  were 
rich  with  plant  food  and  humus  have  by  years  of  con- 
stant cultivation  and  cropping  lost  much  of  their  fer- 
tility, are  getting  harder  to  cultivate  and  will  not 
retain  the  moisture  as  formerly. 

The  methods  of  cultivating  our  orchards  are  prob- 
ably exhausting  the  soil  more  than  the  actual  crops 
do — to  start  the  cultivators  as  soon  as  the  first  fall 
rains  come,  while  the  ground  is  wet ;  to  keep  the 
weeds  down,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
robbed  of  humus,  and  that  the  cultivation  and  the 
tramp  of  horses'  feet  are  forming  a  hardpan  under- 
neath that  will  eventually  impair  the  productiveness 
of  the  orchard.  In  the  spring,  while  the  ground  is 
wet,  the  root  fibers  will  penetrate  this  hardpan  as 
they  look  up  for  heat  and  air,  but  when  the  dry  sea- 
son comes  the  hardpan  dries  out  quicker  than  loose 
ground,  the  evaporation  is  greater  and  the  fiber 
roots  that  were  furnishing  the  principal  nourishment 
for  the  tree  are  choked,  the  leaves  turn  pale  and  the 
fruit  is  small. 

Summer  irrigation  will  remedy  this  to  some  extent, 
but  it  will  not  keep  in  or  bring  back  the  land  to  its 
original  condition. 

These  conditions  are  not  only  exercising  the  minds 
of  the  most  progressive  orcbardists  here,  but  also  in  i 


the  East  the  question  of  better  tools  and  better 
methods  is  being  discussed. 

The  Value  of  the  Plow. — We  have  no  ideal  tools 
to  till  our  soils.  The  plow  that  has  been  in  use  so 
long  is  the  best  tool  we  have  for  general  use,  but  its 
weight,  and  weight  of  dirt  it  carries,  and  by  cause  of 
the  shear  getting  dull,  making  a  bevel  on  the  bottom 
of  perhaps  i  inch,  which  compresses  the  ground  that 
much  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  in  addition  to 
weight  of  plow,  and  going  over  the  same  ground  year 
after  year,  must  necessarily  pack  the  ground  harder 
and  harder.  Add  to  this  the  horses  following  in  the 
furrow  with  a  weight  on  each  foot  as  it  presses  the 
soil  of  600  to  800  pounds,  as  they  tramp,  tramp, 
makes  a  first-class  packing  outfit,  especially  if  the 
ground  is  wet. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  in  speaking  of 
farming  in  the  West  a  few  years  ago,  said  that 
"  while  the  plow  was  the  best  tool  to  be  had  at  that 
time,  there  was  need  for  something  better."  It  is 
the  only  tool  we  have  that  will  turn  under  vegetation 
and  reverse  the  soil,  and  its  defects  must  be  remedied 
by  using  another  tool  with  it. 

Some  are  claiming  much  for  the  disk.  Some  of  its 
objections  are  :  It  packs  the  bottom  too  much, 
leaves  the  ground  too  loose  to  retain  moisture  well, 
and  rides  over  the  hard  places. 

Of  the  tools  now  in  use,  probably  the  chisel-tooth 
cultivator  is  the  best  to  avoid  hardpan. 

The  Writer's  Practice. — It  has  been  my  practice 
to  plow  the  orchard  6  or  7  inches  deep  about  the 
first  of  March  each  year,  turning  under  all  the  weeds 
I  could  get,  following  with  clod  crusher  made  of  2x12- 
inch  planks  with  steel  plates  on  bottom  and  a  tongue. 
This  is  arranged  so  that  when  the  tongue  is  in  the 
neckyoke  the  plank  will  be  on  proper  angle  to  avoid 
clogging  on  front  edge.  The  advantage  of  the  tongue 
is  to  steer  so  as  to  get  close  to  the  trees  and  not  hit 
them,  the  whole  weight  coming  on  so  small  a  surface 
crushes  the  lumps  better  than  does  a  larger  surface. 

As  soon  as  the  weeds  are  sufficiently  rotted  har- 
row, and  a  few  days  later  cultivate  and  keep  it  up  at 
intervals  until  July.  For  seven  years  previous  to 
last  year  I  have  irrigated  all  fruit  in  June,  and  late 
peaches  once  later.  Last  year  I  irrigated  late 
peaches  only. 

I  had  thought  that  with  this  treatment  and  a  little 
commercial  fertilizer  the  soil  ought  to  retain  its  fer- 
tility and  humus  disappearing  to  some  extent,  and  a 
hardpan  forming  below  cultivation.  Some  will  say  it 
was  irrigation  that  did  it.  Two  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  work  a  small  piece  of  ground  that  never 
had  been  irrigated,  but  had  always  been  plowed  and 
cultivated  when  wet.  In  plowing  it  I  found  a  much 
harder  hardpan  than  where  irrigated,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  while  water  would  pack  the  ground  to 
some  extent  much  of  the  trouble  comes  from  work- 
ing the  ground  too  wet. 

Plowing  in  Green  Stuff. — Last  spring  I  plowed 
under  a  big  crop  of  weeds  the  last  week  in  February, 
plowing  about  5  inches  deep,  or  as  shallow  as  pos- 
sible, covering  the  weeds  well,  planked  and  harrowed 
as  before,  and  cultivated  shallow  once.  I  then  got  a 
bar  of  f  x2}-inch  best  steel  and  had  one  end  turned 
and  hammered  out  to  a  point  6  or  7  inches  long  and 
about  3  inches  wide  at  the  point,  then  had  about  15 
inches  of  the  bar  hammered  to  a  sharp  edge  in  front. 
This  I  attached  to  one  end  of  a  3x4  scantling,  which 
was  used  for  a  tongue,  got  an  axle  made  with  elbows 
and  lever  to  raise  and  lower,  used  wheels  from  a  cul- 
tivator, and  fixed  a  seat  for  the  driver.  After  the 
ground  got  so  dry  that  it  would  crumble  I  went 
through  the  orchard  about  the  width  apart  of  the 
furrows  of  a  plow,  and  again  crossed  it,  using  two 
horses.  I  had  expected  to  go  10  inches  deep,  but 
found  it  was  enough  for  the  team  to  go  8  or  9  inches, 
or  3  or  4  inches  deeper  than  plowed.  After  this  I 
used  a  five-toothed  chise  -tooth  cultivator  at  inter- 
vals until  July.  This  season  I  expect  to  get  down  10 
inches,  which  I  think  is  about  as  deep  as  the  roots 
will  permit  with  safety,  except  in  the  middle  of  the 
rows. 

By  this  method  the  packing  of  the  plowsole  and 
the  horses'  feet  at  a  low  depth  is  remedied,  and  the 
subsoiler  will  lift  the  subsoil  from  4  or  5  inches  below 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  The  fine  dirt  forms  a  cush- 
ion for  the  horses'  feet  that  prevents  the  packing 
underneath.  I  found  that  12  inches  cut  entirely 
through  the  hardpan. 

Whether  this  will  do  in  orchards  where  the  trees 
are  set  shallow  and  the  cultivatiou  has  always  been 
shallow  will  probably  depend  upon  judgment.  It  will 
pay  to  try  going  light  at  first. 

An  Examination  of  Alfalfa  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  by  mail  a  box  of  alfalfa 
seed.  You  will  readily  see  that  it  has  many  small  black 
seeds  mixed  with  the  alfalfa  seed,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  is  the  seed  of  a  vine  (the  name  of  which  I 
do  not  know)  very  fatal  to  the  alfalfa  plant.  Will  you 
please  give  me  any  information  as  to  any  feasible  method 
of  separating  it  from  the  alfalfa  seed,  and  as  to  the 
advisability  of  planting  any  of  the  alfalfa  seed  from  the 
lot  of  which  this  sample  was  taken  ?  I  have  had  the  seed 
for  six  years.  Please  inform  me  if  this  will  affect  the 
degree  of  its  germinating  properties.— Reader,  Monte- 
rey county. 

AN  EXPERT  EXAMINATION. 

H 

To  the  Editor: — The  following  is  the  report  of  test 


of  alfalfa  seed,  six  years  old,  sent  by  your  correspond- 
ent from  Monterey  county.  The  average  percentage 
of  germination  was  65,  which  is  higher  than  we  ex- 
pected for  such  old  seed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  weed  seeds  found  in 
about  four  ounces  of  the  alfalfa  seed  : 

No.  of 

Name  of  Seed.  Seeds. 

1.  Dodder  or  love  vine  (Cuscuta)   32 

2.  Lamb's  quarter  or  goosefoot  (Chenopodium  al- 

bum) about  1000 

3.  Old  Witch  grass— Tickle  grass  (Panicum  capil- 

lare)   45 

4.  Vervian  (Verbena  bracteosa)   11 

5.  Sheep  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella)   7 

6.  Tar  weed  (Hemizonia)   7 

7.  Wild  salt  bush  ( Atriplex  truncata)   4 

8.  Mallows  (Mallow  parviflora)    3 

9.  Curled  dock  or  sour  dock  (Rumex  crispus)   6 

Of  the  weed  seeds  found  in  the  sample,  the  most 
obnoxious  kinds  are  the  first  three  mentioned.  These 
three,  which  appear  in  the  largest  quantities,  are  so 
small  in  size  that  they  may  be  cleaned  out  of  the 
alfalfa  seed  by  very  careful  and  thorough  sifting. 

The  dodder  or  love  vine — a  parasitic  vine — is  the 
most  objectionable  of  all  of  these  weeds.  As  it  is  the 
cause  of  much  serious  injury  to  alfalfa  crops,  the 
utmost  precaution  should  be  taken  not  to  introduce 
it.  Dodder  seed  can  only  be  detected  by  the  use  of  a 
magnifying  glass.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
identify  and  remove  all  of  it  before  sowing  the  alfalfa. 

The  seeds  of  Chenopodium  album  are  tiny  black 
seeds,  which  may  be  easily  sifted  out. 

Old  Witch  grass  (Panicum  capillare)  is  a  trouble- 
some weed  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 
If  any  of  it  is  found  growing  in  the  alfalfa  field,  the 
crop  should  be  cut  for  soiling  or  silage  before  the 
grass  goes  to  seed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  "sheep  sorrel"  is  also  a  troublesome  weed. 

Alice  F.  Crane, 
Tester  and  Examiner  of  Seeds. 

Berkeley,  March,  1902. 

THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Veterinary  Education  in  California. 

By  Dr.  Archibald  R.  Ward,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science  and 
Bacteriology,  University  of  California,  at  the  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  San  Francisco,  March  12,  1902. 

The  prevalence  in  California  of  many  serious  infec- 
tious diseases  among  domestic  animals  constitutes  a 
serious  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est industries  of  the  State.  The  control  of  these  dis- 
eases so  far  as  they  concern  public  health,  and  so  far 
as  they  are  a  matter  in  which  the  State  can  legiti- 
mately take  a  hand,  is  in  the  way  of  being  well 
handled  if  the  policy  adopted  by  our  State  Veterina- 
rian receives  the  success  that  it  deserves.  But  even 
with  an  efficient  county  veterinarian  in  each  county 
there  would  be  more  opportunities  for  private  prac- 
tice than  the  county  veterinarian  could  attend  to  in 
addition  to  his  official  duties.  The  vast  amount  of 
money  invested  in  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  State 
indicates  that  there  is  also  a  possibility  for  fair  remu- 
neration for  men  who  can  equip  themselves  suffi- 
ciently with  a  knowledge  of  their  profession  to  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  the  diseases.  The  growing  animal 
industries  of  the  State  give  rise  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  future  we  will  need  a  larger  number  of 
well-trained  men. 

The  responsibility  of  upbuilding  the  profession  by 
educating  the  veterinarians  of  the  future  rests  upon 
the  practitioners  of  to-day.  If  veterinary  instruc- 
tion on  the  coast  is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  we  are 
to  blame  for  not  making  it  better.  I  believe  that  the 
problems  connected  with  veterinary  instruction  have 
the  most  intimate  bearing  upon  the  upbuilding  of  the 
profession  and  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
you  who  have  the  best  interests  of  our  profession  at 
heart. 

The  Ideal  Veterinary  College. — There  are  cer- 
tain questions  of  policy  that  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation in  organizing  a  veterinary  college.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  speaker  that  the  faculty  of  the  ideal  col- 
lege would  be  composed  of  successful  practitioners 
who  were  attracted  to  teaching  by  a  salary  equal  to 
their  previous  income  from  private  practice,  taking 
into  consideration  the  relief  from  unseasonable  hours 
of  work  afforded  by  college  life.  Their  whole  time 
would  be  available  for  instruction  and  under  no  con- 
sideration would  private  practice  be  indulged  in  dur- 
ing term  time.  The  professors  of  equine,  bovine  and 
canine  practice  would  hold  free  clinics  daily,  at  which 
the  students  would  perform  the  operations  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor.  Each  member  of  the  vet- 
erinary faculty  should  be  exclusively  employed  by  the 
college  and  be  in  no  way  dependent  upon  private 
practice.  In  the  case  of  our  ideal  college  no  practi- 
tioners would  be  located  near  enough  to  the  college 
to  lose  business  on  account  of  the  free  clinics.  Stu- 
dents in  surgery  would  receive  their  introduction  to 
surgical  work  by  operations  upon  anaesthetized, 
worthless  subjects,  which  for  humanity's  sake  would 
be  dispatched  at  the  conclusion  of  the  surgical  exer- 
cises.   The  skill  and  self-possession  of  the  surgeon 
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are  acquired  only  by  actual  practice  upon  liviDg  tis- 
sues, and  the  sooner  this  is  acquired  the  better. 

The  students  would  derive  inestimable  benefit  from 
the  intimate  association  with  practical  instructors, 
who  themselves  had  been  buffeted  about  in  private 
practice.  The  instructors  during  their  leisure  hours 
would  conduct  research  work  for  the  upbuilding  of 
veterinary  science  and  would  furnish  every  opportu- 
nity for  advanced  students  to  aid  in  the  same.  In 
short,  the  institution  would  be  of  value  in  solving 
some  of  the  vexed  problems  which  the  practitioner  so 
frequently  encounters. 

The  course  would  consist  of  at  least  three  years  of 
nine  months  each,  during  which  time  the  student 
would  obtain  a  thorough  training  in  those  subjects 
ordinarily  emphasized  in  veterinary  instruction.  In 
addition  he  would  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of 
bacteriological  laboratory  methods  so  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying 
aseptic  and  sanitary  science.  His  future  duties  as  a 
sanitarian  demand  that  he  acquire  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathology  and  bacteriology  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  indirectly 
of  some  of  those  affecting  man. 

In  view  of  the  serious  studies  that  the  veterinary 
student  is  required  to  pursue  in  college,  he  should  be 
required  to  possess  a  fair  high  school  education.  This 
is  in  order  that  he  may  possess  the  preparatory 
training  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  studies  pursued  in  college.  Preferably,  he  should 
possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  in  order  to 
render  accessible  to  him  the  latest  information  pub- 
lished on  veterinary  topics  in  that  language. 

The  college  library  would  be  supplied  with  files  of 
the  current  veterinary  journals  and  their  back  num- 
bers, together  with  standard  text  books.  Money 
would  be  available  to  purchase  the  latest  and  best 
books  on  subjects  pertaining  to  veterinary  science. 

Endowment. — The  ideal  college  would  be  amply 
supported  by  private  endowment  or  by  public  funds. 
If  the  community  recognized  the  necessity  and  value 
of  having  well-trained  veterinarians  to  minister  to 
their  live  stock  interests,  the  people  would  willingly 
appropriate  public  funds  for  the  purpose  just  as  they 
do  to  their  State  institution,  so  that  it  may  turn  out 
good  school  teachers. 

The  institution  would  be  free  from  the  harassing 
question,  "Will  we  make  expenses  ?  "  Since  it  is  not 
dependent  upon  students  for  its  income,  there  would 
be  no  pressure  exerted  to  attract  students  by  mak- 
ing concessions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  instruction.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  to  abbreviate  the  curriculum,  to  admit  ill- 
prepared  candidates,  to  graduate  poorly  prepared 
students,  or,  worst  of  all,  to  sell  diplomas. 

Our  American  Colleges. — We  have  considered 
somewhat  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  an  ideal 
veterinary  college.  Do  we  in  America  possess  such 
institutions  ?  With  one  exception  we  have  nothing 
that  even  attempts  to  attain  the  standard  outlined. 

From  necessity — not  choice — our  veterinary  col- 
leges are  compelled  to  run  upon  the  money  making 
plan.  None  of  them  have  the  financial  support  nec- 
essary to  monopolize  the  time  of  the  most  successful 
practitioners.  They  must  be  content  to  employ  a 
few  men  at  salaries  ranging  in  most  cases  from  $800 
to  $1800  a  year.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  veterinary 
college  teacher  who  earns  $3000  a  year.  Not  many 
men  who  have  made  a  success  of  practice  can  afford 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  engaging  in  college  work. 
Some,  however,  do  make  this  sacrifice  in  considera- 
tion of  their  love  of  the  work  or  their  health. 

In  default  of  regularly  employed  teachers  much  of 
the  instruction  is  imparted  by  regular  practitioners 
who,  at  considerable  sacrifice  of  time,  lecture  and 
give  clinical  instruction  in  connection  with  private 
practice.  Without  disparaging  the  good  results  of 
this  intimate  contact  with  the  practitioner,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  pointing  out  the  undesirable  features  of 
the  system.  The  student  cannot,  when  operating 
upon  a  private  case,  enjoy  the  same  freedom  that  he 
would  upon  a  free  clinic  case.  There  is  a  constant 
natural  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  practitioner 
to  perform  the  operations  himself,  especially  in  im- 
portant cases.  The  participation  of  active  practi- 
tioners in  the  instruction  bars  out  the  desirable  free 
clinic.  Nevertheless,  veterinary  education  imparted 
by  regular  practitioners  should  not  be  disparaged  on 
account  of  the  restricted  time  devoted  to  it,  for  the 
instruction  imparted  is  intensely  practical.  Veteri- 
nary instruction  by  practitioners  with  paid  clinic  is 
better  than  instruction  by  inexperienced  men  with 
free  clinic.  Veterinary  colleges  located  at  a  distance 
from  large  cities,  where  practitioners  are  not  avail- 
able to  assist  in  teaching,  are  working  under  enor- 
mous disadvantages. 

The  California  Situation. —  Expediency  must 
guide  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  veterinary  in- 
struction confronting  us  in  California.  The  ideal  vet- 
erinary college  will  never  come  to  pass  if  the  profes- 
sion leans  back  without  exerting  itself  to  do  the  best 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  We  cannot  hope 
to  start  with  a  large  salaried  faculty  independent  of 
private  practice.  As  a  gain  to  offset  this,  we  have 
in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  high-minded,  skillful 
veterinarians  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  proffer 
their  services,  together  with  the  opportunities  for 
clinical  work  afforded  by  their  practice.  There  is 
already  in  existence  the  legal  framework  of  a  college, 


to  say  nothing  of  the  well-arranged  building  among 
the  Affiliated  Colleges  group,  awaiting  an  occupant. 
Subjects  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  veterina- 
rian are  already  taught  in  Berkeley.  Among  the 
available  material  are  courses  in  chemistry,  histol- 
ogy, stock  feeding  and  breeding,  bacteriology  and 
veterinary  sanitary  science.  With  the  exception  of 
anatomy,  there  is  already  available  instruction  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  the  freshman  year  at  Berkeley.  The 
outlook  for  two  more  years  of  instruction  in  San 
Francisco  is  encouraging.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  unexcelled  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  partake  of  the  ripe  experience  of  successful 
practitioners  in  San  Francisco.  If  such  a  scheme  of 
veterinary  instruction  be  deemed  desirable,  those 
undertaking  it  must  do  so  not  in  the  hope  of  gain, 
but  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

Standing  of  the  Veterinarian.  —  While  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity of  well-educated  physicians,  we  veterinarians 
have  not  yet  earned  that  respect  of  the  community 
that  carries  with  it  provision  for  liberal  professional 
education.  People  in  general  do  not  recognize  the 
intimate  relation  that  our  profession  bears  to  the 
health  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  In  Europe  to-day 
all  veterinary  colleges  are  aided  by  the  State.  As  a 
result,  the  instruction  is  on  a  high  plane  befitting  a 
dignified  and  honorable  profession.  The  governments 
of  Europe  consider  colleges  for  the  education  of  vet- 
erinarians as  good,  economic  investments,  just  as 
agricultural  colleges  are  regarded  there  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  student  is  trained  not  to  serve 
the  horse  and  dog  owner  alone,  but,  in  addition,  is 
trained  to  recognize  and  control  the  infectious  dis- 
eases of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The  trained  veter- 
inary sanitarians  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
animal  industry  in  crowded  Europe. 

In  America,  New  York  State  alone  has  recognized 
the  need  of  State  support  of  veterinary  instruction. 
The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell 
University  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $25,000.  The  tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the 
State.  If  the  fifty  students  each  paid  $100  a  year 
tuition  the  income  would  be  $5000,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
expense  of  operating  the  college.  These  figures 
rather  discourage  the  prospect  of  operating  profit- 
ably a  veterinary  college  upon  the  income  afforded  by 
tuition  fees. 

Money  is  a  vital  need  of  the  successful  colleges  of 
the  present  time.  The  great  institutions  of  the 
world  are  philanthropic  in  character,  in  that  they 
are  supported  largely  by  private  gifts  or  Govern- 
ment subsidies  rather  than  by  the  tuition  fees  of  the 
students.  Under  the  present  order  of  things  the 
ability  of  a  college  president  to  secure  financial  sup- 
port for  his  institution  is  not  among  the  least  of  his 
desirable  characteristics.  The  enormous  total  of 
benefactions  to  education  during  the  past  year  is  a 
most  significant  indication  of  the  trend  of  events  in 
the  educational  world. 


Answers  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fisher  of  San  Mateo. 

calf  with  skin  trouble. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  calf  about  six  weeks  old 
that  has  had  a  breaking  out  for  the  past  week  and  it  has 
become  so  bad  that  the  hair  has  come  off  in  some  places. 
Aside  from  this  ailment  it  seems  all  right  and  is  growing. 
It  has  been  fed  on  skimmed  milk  and  mush  made  of 
middlings.  What  treatment  would  you  recommend? — 
Old  Subscriber,  Loomis,  Cal. 

Your  calf  may  be  troubled  with  lice,  itch  or  nettle 
rash.  Look  for  lice.  If  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
dry  crust,  rough  and  wrinkled  around  the  eyes,  it 
probably  is  itch.  If  the  affected  patches  of  skin  are 
raised,  sore  and  inflamed,  and  the  hair  comes  off,  it 
may  be  nettle  rash. 

Wash  the  parts  with  soap  and  warm  water  to 
remove  crusts  and  scabs.  Then  apply  creolin,  two 
teaspoonsful  to  pint  of  water,  once  a  day.  Follow  by 
an  ointment  made  of  one  part  glycerine,  one  part  oil 
of  eucalyptus  to  eight  parts  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 

MARE  WITH  A  COUGH. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  a  mare  ten  years  old  that  seems  to  have  a  chronic 
cough.  It  only  bothers  her  when  she  works  hard,  or 
breathes  any  dust.  Otherwise  she  is  in  good  health. — 
Subscriber,  Alma,  Santa  Clara  county. 

Your  mare  may  have  a  touch  of  the  heaves.  Feed 
sparingly  of  hay  and  moisten  it  before  feeding  to  allay 
the  dust.  It  is  important  not  to  feed  much  hay  to 
horses  having  a  chronic  cough.  Give  her  some  grass. 
Keep  the  bowels  open  freely.  Give  teacupful  of  raw 
linseed  oil  on  grain  once  a  day,  or  feed  some  oil  cake. 
Give  tablespoonful  of  solution  of  potassium  arsenite 
twice  a  day  on  grain. 


To  temper  or  harden  steel  it  is  cooled  or  chilled  rapidly 
from  a  temperature  of  over  1000°  F.  If  the  metal 
is  desired  soft  it  is  heated  to  the  same  high  degree 
of  temperature  as  above  and  is  then  cooled  very  slowly. 
With  brass  the  processes  are  reversed.  Quick  cooling 
of  the  heated  brass  produces  a  soft  malleable  metal.  To 
make  brass  hard,  and  to  give  it  temper,  It  must  be 
reheated  and  then  cooled  very  slowly.  It  is  by  this  slow 
cooling  that  the  Chinese  prepare  the  metal  of  which  they 
make  their  gongs. 


Industrial  Notes. 


A  miner's  inch  should  properly  irrigate  five  acres. 
The  velocity  of  sound  in  water  is  4.9  miles  per  second. 

An  electric  current  can  be  used  to  free  water  of  some 
impurities. 

There  is  no  California  State  tax  on  the  issue  of  stock 
in  corporations. 

A  tank  16  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  high  will  con- 
tain 13,500  gallons. 

A  metric  ton  is  2204.6  avoirdupois  pounds.  An 
English  long  ton  is  2240  avoirdupois  pounds. 

An  alloy  that  expands  in  cooling  is  made  of  75% 
lead,  16,70%  of  antimony  and  8,s0%  of  bismuth. 

Asphaltum  is  the  final  residue  of  refined  California 
petroleum,  representing  from  20%  to  40%  of  the  oil. 

An  engine  of  40  effective  H.  P.  can  pump  4000  cubic 
feet  of  water  from  a  depth  of  365  feet  in  seventy  min- 
utes. 

Three  gallons  of  water  per  minute  will  run 
through  1200  feet  of  8-inch  horizontal  pipe  under  50  fee 
head. 

A  J-inch  nozzle,  under  fifty-two  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch,  will  discharge  13.43  gallons  of  water  per 
minute. 

Management  is  about  50%  of  any  enterprise, 
whether  it  be  running  a  wheelbarrow,  a  mint,  a  shop  or 
anything  else. 

A  "  standard  candle  "  is  one  that  consumes  120 
grains  of  spermaceti  per  hour,  made  six  to  the  pound, 
and  I  inch  diameter. 

An  ordinary  burn  from  an  electric  current  can  be  re- 
lieved by  application  of  a  solution  of  one  part  nitric  acid 
and  seventy-five  parts  water. 

The  weight  of  water  in  pounds  that  a  1-foot  length  of 
pipe  will  hold  can  be  obtained  by  squaring  the  diameter 
of  the  pipe  in  inches  and  dividing  by  3. 

Dissolve  3  pounds  salt  and  1J  pound  sal  ammoniac  In 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  the  mixture  will  be  as  good  as  that 
in  hand  grenades  for  fire  extinguishing  purposes. 

Where  a  mining  claim  exceeds  the  statutory  length 
it  is  not  void,  but  the  locator  will  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
claim  1500  feet  long;  the  remainder  will  be  rejected. 

A  dam  lower  down  upon  a  stream  cannot  retard  the 
water  in  the  tailrace  of  another  dam  higher  up  the 
stream,  if  the  back  water  of  the  lower  dam  does  not 
reach  into  the  tailrace  of  the  upper  dam. 

Tin-lined  and  lead-lined  wrought-iron  pipe 
is  made  by  pouring  the  melted  tin  or  lead  into  the  iron 
pipe.  The  makers  say  that  the  result  is  a  union  of  the 
two  metals  that  is  not  broken  apart  even  when  the  pipe 
is  bent. 

One  pound  of  charcoal  heats  seventy-three  pounds  of 
water  from  32°  F.  to  212°  F.  One  pound  of  anthracite 
coal  heats  seventy  pounds  of  water  in  the  same  way,  and 
one  pound  of  dry  wood  heats  thirty-five  pounds  of  water 
the  same. 

To  FIND  the  quantity  of  water  elevated  in  one  minute 
by  a  pump  the  piston  speed  of  which  is  100  feet  per  min- 
ute, square  the  diameter  in  inches  of  the  water  cylinder 
and  multiply  by  4,  the  product  in  the  number  of  gallons 
per  minute. 

IN  a  tank  10  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  12  feet  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  12  feet  deep,  fed  by  a  pump  discharging 
150  gallons  water  per  minute,  and  having  when  pump  is 
started  a  depth  of  2  feet  of  water,  it  would  take  forty-six 
minutes  to  fill  the  tank. 

The  oil  pipe  line  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Co.  is  44 
miles  in  length,  a  2  and  3-inch  pipe  from  Pico  canyon  to 
the  sea  at  Ventura,  Cal,  delivering  600  barrels  41°  oil 
every  twenty-four  hours,  under  a  head  of  1900  feet.  The 
highest  undulation  is  200  feet. 

Wide  tires  are  all  right  for  earth"  roads,  and,  to 
some  extent,  for  macadam  roads.  When  tires  exceed  a 
certain  width,  however,  they  are  likely  to  bear  unevenly, 
the  weight  being  thrown  first  on  one  edge  and  then  on 
the  other,  as  the  wheels  pass  over  the  more  or  less  un- 
even surface  of  the  road. 

In  a  Sterling  boiler  the  water  should  be  carried  as  low 
as  possible  on  account  of  the  back  drum  and  steam  de- 
livery. The  amount  of  water  carried  on  top  of  the  tubes 
in  a  horizontal  boiler  should  be  about  3  inches  on  the 
front  end,  and,  if  the  boiler  is  set  properly,  about  1  inch 
lower  in  the  back  end.  Generally  a  lime  water  will  not 
foam. 

The  first  process  in  refining  petroleum  is  selective  dis- 
tillation, during  which  the  petroleum  is  passed  through 
various  stills  at  different  temperatures,  the  temperature 
of  the  petroleum  being  increased  at  intervals  during  the 
process.  At  the  lowest  temperature  gases  are  given  off, 
which  remain  as  such  at  the  ordinary  temperatures  of 
the  atmosphere.  Then,  as  the  temperature  is  increased, 
petroleum,  ether,  benzine,  C  naphtha,  B  naphtha,  A 
naphtha,  illuminating  oil  (kerosene),  lubricating  oils, 
paraffine  wax,  tar  and  coke  come  off  in  the  order  named. 
They  are  the  so-called  naphthas  that  are  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  gasoline  engine  user.  C  naphtha  ranging  in 
density  from  80°  to  68°  Baume,  is  that  which  is  used  on  a 
gasoline  engine,  the  common  densities  for  the  purpose 
being  76°  to  74°,  the  latter  being  known  as  stove  gasoline. 
Each  of  these  petroleum  products  may  be  further  subdi- 
vided by  selective  distillation,  Into  substances  having  dif- 
ferent densities.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  gasoline  of  com- 
merce is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons  of 
different  densities,  the  average  density  of  the  mixture 
being  that  at  which  the  gasoline  Is  rated.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance that  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  troubles 
with  carbureters,  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  lighter 
products  contained  in  the  mixture  to  evaporate  before 
the  heavier  products. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Protest  Against  Sheep  Tax  —  Liv- 
ermore  Herald:  The  local  sheep  owners 
are  considerably  exercised  over  the  action 
of  the  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
in  imposing  a  license  tax  of  5  cents  per 
sheep.  This  is  considered  rank  injustice 
by  them,  and  they  are  not  only  protesting 
vigorously,  but  may  take  the  matter  into 
court.  Of  the  many  thousand  sheep 
which  are  pastured  on  the  hill  ranges  of 
San  Joaquin  county  in  winter  and  on  the 
river  islands  and  tule  basins  in  summer,  a 
great  majority  are  owned  in  this  valley, 
which  forms  a  part  of  Alameda  county. 
As  most  of  the  local  flocks  are  in  San 
Joaquin  on  the  first  of  March,  they  are  as- 
sessed in  that  county.  The  San  Joaquin 
authorities  have  evidently  found  the  Ala- 
meda sheep  men  such  a  good  thing  that 
they  have  determined  to  go  a  little  fur- 
ther with  a  view  of  extracting  a  little 
more  revenue  from  the  men  who  have 
borne  their  exactions  in  the  past  without 
complaining.  Our  thrifty  neighbors  may 
find,  however,  that  they  have  overreached 
themselves  in  this  matter. 

BUTTE. 

Guarding  Against  Frost.  —  Chico 
Record:  Hubbard  &  Earll  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  for  John  Parrott  sheet  iron 
pots  which  will  be  used  as  receptacles  for 
oil,  and  in  which  the  oil  will  be  burned  to 
ward  off  frost.  In  each  of  these  pots  there 
will  be  placed  a  half  gallon  of  crude  oil 
and  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  cotton 
waste,  which  will  absorb  the  oil.  In 
southern  California,  where  this  system 
has  been  used  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  success,  one  of  the  fire  pots  is  used  for 
every  four  orange  trees,  but  the  Parrott 
people  propose  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
place  a  pot  at  each  tree. 

Changing  From  Wheat  to  Cat- 
tle—Gridley  Herald:  Wm.  Grant,  the 
manager  of  the  Balfour-Guthrie  lands, 
northwest  of  this  place,  is  engaged  in  sur- 
veying the  old  Garrett  Keppel  ranch  be- 
longing to  his  company.  The  lines  are 
being  run  so  that  the  place  can  be  fenced. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Bal- 
four-Guthrie Co  to  abandon  wheat  rais- 
ing on  the  property  mentioned  and  to  use 
it  as  a  cattle  ranch.    Hence  the  fence. 

FRESNO. 
Large  Smyrna  Fig  Orchard— Re- 
publican :  Markarian  Bros.,  the  well- 
known  fig  packers,  will  set  out  450  acres 
in  Smyrna  figs,  and  have  already  con- 
tracted with  George  Roeding  for  9000 
trees.  The  land,  which  has  been  devoted 
to  wheat,  is  said  to  be  very  well  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  fig.  George  Roeding 
also  intends  to  set  out  150  acres  to  Smyrna 
figs  this  season. 

KINGS. 

A  Good  Showing.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
Al  P.  Denny,  formerly  of  Butte,  but  now 
of  Kings  county,  has  made  some  good 
showings  on  his  320-acre  ranch  6  miles 
west  of  Angiola  and  24  miles  south  of 
Hanford,  which  shows  the  richness  of  soil 
and  the  great  possibilities  of  the  land  in 
that  section.  Mr.  Denny  came  to  this 
county  three  years  ago,  and  when  he 
bought  his  ranch  the  place  had  never 
been  plowed  or  cultivated  and  was  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  tules  from  2  to  3 
feet  high.  He  got  rid  of  the  tules  by 
burning  them  off.  Then  he  sowed  alfalfa 
seed  on  the  ground  and  harrowed  it  in 
with  just  an  ordinary  peg-toothed  har- 
row. This  was  the  only  cultivation  the 
ground  had,  as  Mr.  Danny  considered 
that  it  did  not  need  plowing  owing  to  the 
looseness  of  the  soil.  The  alfalfa  in  the 
spring,  being  quicker  in  starting  to  grow, 
got  the  best  of  the  tules  and  choked  them 
out.  Mr.  Denny  says,  the  first  year  after 
seeding  his  place  to  alfalfa  he  cut  it  once 
for  hay  and  got  over  500  tons.  The  next 
crop  he  allowed  to  seed  and  from  it 
secured  twelve  tons  of  seed.  Besides  this 
he  had  considerable  stock  on  the  place. 

Big  Price  for  Vineyard.— The  Lu- 
cerne vineyard,  near  Hanford,  was  sold  to 
George  West  &  Son  of  Stockton  Wednes- 
day. The  vineyard  comprises  1000  acres 
of  bearing  vines.  The  consideration  is 
reported  to  be  $250,000. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Large  and  Active  Barley  Move- 
ment.—Pasadena  Star:  One  of  the  big- 
gest movements  in  barley  that  a  Pasadena 
man  has  ever  been  interested  in  is  now  on 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oxnard."  E.  F.  Kohler, 
the  East  Colorado  street  photographer, 
has  a  large  ranch  at  Springville  Hill, 
planted  chiefly  in  barley,  with  five  acres 
in  beans.  One  day  last  week  an  earth- 
quake shook  the  land  and  left  a  crevice 
about  12  feet  wide,  and  it  is  widening  at 
the  rate  of  1  foot  a  week.  By  the  time 
the  barley  on  this  field  is  ripe  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  field  will  be  on  some 
other  man's  land.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  who  will  own  the  land,  Mr.  Kohler 


or  the  man  on  to  whose  land  the  field 
moves  ?  Mr.  Koher  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  his  crop. 

ORANGE. 
Enthusiastic  Olive  Grower.— 
Santa  Ana  Blade:  David  Hewes  im- 
ported a  gang  of  Chinamen  from  Los 
Angeles  Saturday  to  gather  his  crop  of 
olives  on  his  ranch  at  El  Modena.  Mr. 
Hewes  has  100  acres  planted  to  olives,  but 
sold  the  crop  of  twenty  acres  to  buyers, 
which  leaves  eighty  acre's  to  gather.  He 
expects  to  have  fifty  or  sixty  tons  and  will 
ship  them  to  Los  Angeles  for  pickling. 
Mr.  Hewes  is  very  enthusiastic  over  olive 
growing  and  believes  it  will  eventually  be 
an  important  industry.  By  the  formation 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Olive  Associa- 
tion, organized  in  Los  Angeles  Thursday, 
Mr.  Hewes  thinks  growers  will  come 
nearer  getting  a  true  value  for  their  olives 
than  they  have  in  the  past,  and  that  it 
will  be  the  means  of  increasing  interest  in 
olive  growing.  According  to  Mr.  Hewes, 
the  growers  of  southern  California  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  two  buyers  in  Los 
Angeles,  who  have  been  making  the 
prices  olives  should  sell  at.  Thirty-five 
dollars  per  ton  delivered  in  Los  Angeles 
is  the  highest  figure  ever  offered  by  these 
parties,  and  at  this  price  Mr.  Hewes  main- 
tains that  the  grower  cannot  more  than 
clear  himself. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Suit  on  Scalps  op  Coyotes.  — 
Sun:  The  Farmers'  Exchange  Bank  com- 
menced a  suit  yesterday  to  collect  from 
the  State  something  over  $2000  due  for 
the  killing  of  coyotes  in  the  county. 
There  are  just  100  pages  in  the  complaint, 
and  in  it  there  are  ninety-eight  separate 
and  distinct  causes  of  action,  each  cause 
being  a  separate  claim.  On  Jan.  3,  1893, 
the  Supervisors  passed  a  resolution  offer- 
ing to  pay  $5  for  every  coyote  scalp,  think- 
ing in  this  way  to  rid  the  vicinity  of 
coyotes.  The  result  was  just  what  had 
been  expected,  but  it  acted  in  two  ways 
The  coyotes  were  certainly  being  cleaned 
out  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  the  available 
funds  for  paying  the  $5  reward  were  being 
exhausted  with  amazing  rapidity.  The 
result  was  that  the  resolution  was  re- 
scinded and  the  Supervisors  refused  to 
audit  any  more  claims.  The  Farmers' 
Exchange  Bank  proposes  to  force  the 
State  to  satisfy  these  claims. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Storing  Lemons. — San  Diego  Union: 
The  recent  rain  has  given  the  lemon 
growers  fresh  courage,  as  it  has  saved 
many  trees  which  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  lost  on  account  of  lack  of  moisture.  A 
number  of  orchardists  are  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  storing  lemons,  pending  bet- 
ter prices.  It  is  contended  that,  if  prop- 
erly handled,  lemons  can  be  kept  in  fine 
condition  from  six  to  eight  months. 

Will  Build  Cocoonery.— Union: 
Thos.  J.  Swayne  of  Paradise  valley  will 
probably  be  the  first  man  in  this  section 
of  the  country  to  put  up  a  cocoonery. 
He  is  now  considering  the  plans  for  such 
an  enterprise.  With  Mr.  Swayne  the 
raising  of  cocoons  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. His  idea  is  for  the  people  of  this 
county  to  go  ahead  and  plant  the  mul- 
berry trees  and  then  see  about  getting  a 
silk  factory.  This  and  other  things,  he 
says,  should  be  done  with  the  silk  factory 
in  view.  Mr.  Swayne  has  about  5000  mul- 
berry trees  planted,  most  of  them  being 
at  Coronado,  at  the  corner  of  First  and  A 
streets.  The  rows  are  6  feet  apart,  the 
distance  between  the  trees  being  3  feet. 
The  5000  trees  cover  about  three  acres  of 
ground.  He  will  plant  2000  more  in  the 
near  future,  having  fully  decided  to  go 
into  the  business  on  a  large  scale.  On 
Point  Loma  a  practical  test  of  the  silk 
business  is  being  made  by  an  organization 
known  as  the  Point  Loma  culture  indus- 
tries, the  same  being  under  the  direction 
of  E.  A.  Neresheimer,  manager  of  the 
Association.  They  have  about  1000  ma- 
ture trees  planted  and  400  young  ones  in 
the  nursery.  They  are  raising  cocoons 
and  reeling  silk. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Phosphorus  Squirrel  Poison.— 
F.  Ritter,  in  Lodi  Sentinel:  The  Gait 
cemetery  was  alive  with  squirrels.  I  put 
out  one  application  of  phosphorus  squir- 
rel poison  and  it  killed  every  squirrel;  was 
over  the  ground  two  months  later  and 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  live  squirrel 
there.  Also,  had  it  put  out  on  my  ranch 
near  Lockeford;  four  weeks  later  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  a  squirrel  there.  Follow- 
ing is  the  formula: 

Wash  2$  gallons  of  wheat;  let  it  drain. 
Take  a  clean  5-gallon  can.  Put  in  can  1 
pint  of  syrup  and  £  pint  of  water.  Heat  it 
over  a  slow  fire  in  open  air.  Stir  in  two 
sticks  of  phosphorus  while  syrup  is  hot. 
Stir  in  the  2J  gallons  of  wheat.  Stir  thor- 
oughly to  get  poison  on  every  kernel  of 
wheat.  Stir  in  some  flour;  then  add  a  lit- 
tle cornmeal  to  separate  the  wheat.  Stir 
thoroughly  and  let  cool. 

In  putting  out  the  poison  scatter  it  well 


and  put  out  plenty,  so  all  of  the  squirrels 
can  get  some  of  it.  It  will  kill  every  squir- 
rel that  eats  of  it.  Put  out  early  in  the 
morning  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

More  Irrigation. — Five  miles  of  the 
new  main  line  of  the  canal  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  southern  part  of  San  Joa- 
quin county  the  middle  of  next  week,  and 
between  2500  and  3000  acres  of  fine  land 
will  be  brought  under  a  new  irrigation 
system.  This  is  the  first  extension  of  the 
Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  Company 
ditch,  which  takes  its  water  out  of  the 
Stanislaus  river,  and  was  built  to  the 
Ellenwood  place,  southeast  of  Stockton, 
some  years  ago.  Recently  the  farmers 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  irriga- 
tion company  to  build  the  ditch  and  pay 
$2.50  an  acre  each  year  for  the  water,  the 
company  to  put  in  all  culverts,  drops, 
gates  and  bridges. 

Good  Profit  from  Berries.— Lodi 
Sentinel:  At  the  ranch  of  Paul  Sturla,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  town,  is  an  acre 
of  ground  in  Logan  berries  that  brought 
its  owner  $300  last  season. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Early  Beet  Planting.— Santa  Maria 
Times :  Mr.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Union  Sugar  Co.  at  Bet- 
teravia,  reports  1000  acres  of  beets  ready 
for  thinning,  and  a  large  force  of  men  w'll 
be  put  into  the  fields  at  once.  Planting 
began  early  in  January  and  has  continued 
right  along,  and  by  the  first  of  April  an- 
other 2500  acres  will  be  ready  for  the 
thinners,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it. 
This  is  the  earliest  work  of  this  character 
in  the  State,  and  so  far  as  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  management  is 
highly  elated  over  the  bright  prospects. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.— Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian:  The  rains  have  kept  back  the  open- 
ing of  the  strawberry  season  this  year, 
but  growers  hope  that  crop,  quality  and 
market  prices  will  more  then  compensate 
for  the  postponement  of  "opening  day." 

 There  are  2500  boxes  of  Watsonville 

Newtowns  on  the  Cunard  steamship 
Etruria  which  is  at  the  Azore  islands  in  a 
disabled  condition.  The  delay  is  apt  to 
cause  a  loss  in  that  fruit.  Three  car- 
loads of  trees — mainly  apples — have  been 
shipped  into  Pajaro  valley  from  outside 
points  this  winter,  and  the  local  nurseries 
have  done  an  unusually  heavy  business. 
When  "the  returns  are  all  in  "  it  will  be 
found  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  heav- 
iest orchard  planting  seasons  in  Pajaro 
valley's  history. 

SHASTA. 
Cattle  Starving  on  Bald  Hill 
Ranges.— Redding  Free  Press:  The 
famous  pastures  of  the  Bald  Hills  are  fit 
only  for  jackrabbits  and  burros.  During 
the  month  of  storm  the  cattle  and  horses 
which  overcrowded  the  ranges  have 
nibbled  away  all  the  grass  and  shoots,  and 
dead  carcasses  everywhere  show  that  the 
pasturage  is  insufficient  to  sustain  life  in 
time  of  storm  and  heavy  losses  must 
follow. 

SONOMA. 
Model  Chicken  Raiser.  —  Healds- 
burg  Tribune  :  Ed  Whitson  of  this  place 
has  a  model  chicken  raising  establishment. 
There  are  some  1300  chickens  in  all  stages 
from  broilers  down  to  those  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  old.  The  chickens  are  divided  off 
into  wards  supplied  with  brooders,  heat- 
ing apparatus,  feed  boxes,  etc.  All  are 
hatched  in  incubators  and  then  placed  in 
the  division  wards  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  broilers.  They  are  then  shipped 
to  Petaluma,  where  they  are  delivered  to 
the  chicken  dealers  to  be  shipped  to  San 
Francisco.  Chicks  come  from  the  incu- 
bators in  batches  of  from  350  to  400 
When  they  reach  the  size  of  broilers  they 
are  sold,  bringing  as  high  as  50  cents  each. 
A  chick  reaches  the  proper  age  in  about 
three  months. 

SUTTER. 

Fertilizing  Orchards.— Sutter 
County  Farmer:  At  the  Starr  orchard, 
above  town,  experiments  are  being  made 
with  commercial  fertilizers,  nitrate  of 
soda  and  a  phosphate  preparation.  The 
phosphate  is  being  put  around  prune  and 
plum  trees  before  the  first  plowing,  about 
five  pounds  to  the  tree,  and  then  plowed 
in.  The  nitrate  of  soda  is  put  on  before 
the  last  cultivation  around  apricot  and 
pear  trees,  about  one  pound  to  the  tree. 
Over  two  tons  of  the  fertilizers  are  being 
used.  On  the  Skinner  orchard  adjoining 
similar  experiments  are  being  made.  B 
F.  Walton,  who  tried  these  fertilizers 
with  success  last  year,  has  ordered  five 
tons  for  use  this  year.  Most  of  the  fertil- 
izers are  placed  around  the  older  trees  to 
put  new  life  into  them  and  insure  more 
and  better  fruit. 

Shooting  the  Frost  Away.— Marys- 
ville  Appeal:  G.  W.  Harney,  manager  of 
the  Abbott  orchard,  has  made  applica- 
tion to  the  War  Department  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  use  of  three  cannons,  or  twelve- 
pounders,  to  be  used  in  a  series  of  experi- 


ments this  spring  in  fighting  frosts  in  tht. 
orchards  under  his  supervision.  Cannon 
firing  to  prevent  frost  was  first  tried  in 
France  as  a  means  of  protecting  tender 
vines,  and  the  results  obtained  are  said  to 
be  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  princi- 
pal upon  which  the  cannon  firing  is  based 
is  that  frosts  form  only  on  calm  mornings 
and  that  by  firing  heavy  blank  shots  from 
a  twelve-pounder  the  air  is  agitated  and 
the  formation  of  frosts  prevented.  If  the 
cannons  can  be  obtained  the  expsriments 
will  be  tried  at  the  Abbott  orchard. 
"  There  is  one  thing  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Harney,  "if  we  do  get  the  cannons,  our 
neighbors  will  know  that  a  frost  is  com- 
ing, all  right." 

TULARE. 

Not  a  Bad  Ranch  to  Own. — Times: 
J.  W.  Nelson  will  market  full  twenty  tons 
of  apples  this  year  from  his  ranch  among 
the  pines.  Carr  Wilson  takes  them  to  the 
club  run  with  a  string  of  thirteen  burros 
and  Mr.  Nelson  then  hauls  them  to  Por- 
terville.  He  gets  90  cents  now  for  boxes 
that  weigh  a  little  less  than  thirty  pounds. 

Antelope  Oranges.— Visalia  Delta: 
Thomas  Davis  of  Antelope  valley  boasts  of 
raising  some  of  the  finest  oranges  in  this 
county  and  that  the  soil  in  his  part  of  the 
valley  is  especially  adapted  for  citrus 
fruits.  From  one  orchard,  consisting  of 
120  trees,  Mr.  Davis  sold  $535.20  worth  of 
oranges.  He  says  he  picked  from  these 
same  trees  ten  boxes  which  were  donated 
as  presents.  That  is  a  pretty  good  yield 
from  trees  not  quite  five  years  old. 

Alfalfa  Needs  no  Irrigation. — 
Reedley  Exponent:  Several  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Dinuba  are  being 
seeded  to  alfalfa  this  season.  None  of  it 
will  be  irrigated,  as  past  experience  has 
shown  the  owners  that  irrigation  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

Lucerne  Vineyard  Sold.— Register: 
The  great  Lucerne  vineyard,  north  of 
Grangeville,  the  especial  pride  of  the  late 
Timothy  Paige— more  than  1000  acres  of 
solid  vines — has  been  sold  to  West  &  Son 
of  Stockton,  the  wine  men,  for  $252,000, 
and  so  that  acreage  is  permanently  out  of 
the  raisin  market. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMEAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemisbes  from  Horiei 
SS&  £?i!if^  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  ts  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  8I.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Sead  for  des-.riptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  a 

«^ m 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  

Sublimed  0««f— Powdered 
Refined  ^Uly  11  Ul  Crude. 
Office.  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  main  1835. 

SPRINGTIME 

Is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


PAT. 
NOV  26^ 

This  pad  protects  \ 

)•  tfeBdrAt  J  J 

hoyt-prqples511/  7 
xjvIje-  prop  •  ^zls 
wax5  on vi lle,  cal . 

Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit,  cheaper  thin 
the  cheapest    Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYTS  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL 
AGBNT8  U/ANTED. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Inheritance. 

Lo,  what  am  I  ?    A  patch  of  things, 
Mere  odds  and  ends  of  lives  flung  by 
From  age  long  rag-bag  gatherings, 
Pieced  up  by  Fate  full  thriftily — 
Somebody's  worn-out  will  and  wit, 
Somebody's  habits  and  his  hair. 
Discarded  conscience,  faith  once  fair, 
Ere  time,  the  moth,  had  eaten  it ; 
My  great-grandfather's  chin  and  nose, 
The  eyes  my  great  grandmotheri  wore, 
And    hands   from    some  remote  —  who 

knows  ? — 
Perchance  prehensile  ancestor ; 
Somebody's  style,  somebody's  gait; 
Another  body's  wrist  and  waist, 
With  this  one's  temper,  that  one's  trait, 
One's  taste,  another's  lack  of  taste  ; 
Feelings  I  never  chose  to  feel ; 
A  voice  in  which  I  had  no  voice, 
Revealing  where  I  would  conceal 
Rude  impulses  without  a  choice; 
Faults  which  this  forefather  or  that 
Unkindly  fostered,  to  my  ill, 
With  others  some  one  else  begat, 
And  made  the  matter  worser  still. 
They  chose,  these  matters  of  my  fate, 
To  please  themselves,  bequeathing  me 
Base  pleasures  in  the  things  I  hate, 
Liking  for  what  misliketh  me. 
Out  of  the  ashes  of  their  fires, 
Out  of  the  fashion  of  their  bone, 
They  fashioned  me,  my  mighty  sires. 
And  shall  I  call  my  soul  my  own  ? 

*         *         »         *  * 

Ay,   borrowed  husk,   head,   heart  and 
hand, 

Slave  on  and  serve  me  till  we  die  1 
1  am  your  Lord  and  your  Command  ! 
But  only  God  knows— what  am  I. 

—Grace  Ellery  Channing. 


A  Yellow  Letter. 

A  yellow  letter  !    Age  lies  on  its  face, 

The  wither  of  the  years  I 
'Tis  priceless  gold  !    And  the  immortal 
grace 

Of  laughter  unto  tears  ! 
And  oh,  it  reaches  back  to  days  of  love 
And  joys  that  only  youth  can  tell  us  of ! 

A  yellow  letter  I    Hold  its  priceless  gold 

A  balm  for  aye  of  fears  1 
A  fruitage  of  the  noonings  yet  untold 

When  life's  new  morn  appears  ! 
The  rain  of  roses  round  it  and  the  love 
That  angel  voices,  whisp'ring,  tell  us  of. 

— Fanny  Kemble  Johnson. 


Jasper  Dane's  Caller. 

The  door  creaked  very  slightly,  but  it 
jarred  on  Jasper  Dane's  nerves.  He 
looked  up  with  a  frown. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Dane?" 

A  young  woman  was  framed  in  the 
doorway. 

Jasper's  frown  slightly  faded  as  he 
caught  sight  of  her.  She  was  a  pretty 
young  woman  and  charmingly  gowned, 
and  she  wasn't  more  than  one  and 
twenty.  Jasper  avoided  the  woman's 
page  of  his  paper.  He  couldn't  have 
told  what  the  young  woman  in  the  door- 
way wore,  but  he  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  combination  that  seemed 
to  be  just  suited  to  her. 

"Mr.  Dane,  the  editor?" 

Jasper,  pencil  in  hand,  bowed  again. 

The  youDg  woman  advanced  into  the 
apartment. 

"  You  are  much  youriger  than  I  sup- 
posed you  to  be,"  she  said. 

Jasper's  eyes  opened  wider. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  ought  to 
take  that  as  a  compliment,  "he  said.  He 
even  smiled.  Then  the  pressing  charac- 
ter of  his  work  reminded  him.  His  fea- 
tures stiffened.  He  raised  his  pencil 
again,  and  looked  at  the  girl  severely. 

"  It's  the  very  first  time  I  was  ever 
in  an  editor's  sanctum,"  she  said  as  her 
glance  took  in  the  dingy  walls  and  the 
littered  desk. 

"  How  can  I  serve  you,  madam  ?  "  in- 
quired Jasper. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  she  looked 
at  the  chair  beside  his  desk. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  and  sat  down. 

Jasper  sighed  and  stared  at  the  half- 
written  sheet  before  him. 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  the  editor  you 
want  to  see  ?  "  he  asked.  "  The  society 
editor  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 
So  are  the  musical  editor  and  the  art 


department.  So  is  the  dramatic  edi- 
tor." 

"  I  came  to  see  you,"  said  the  girl. 

Jasper  slightly  flushed. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  I  am  on  ex- 
hibition at  all  hours.    Is  that  all  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"Do  you  own  the  paper,  too  ?"  she 
asked. 

Jasper  frowned. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  I  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  Mr.  Linas  Lam- 
son  is  the  paper's  owner." 

"  The  railway  president  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Has  he  any  children  ?  " 

"One." 

"Boy?" 

' '  No,  a  girl.  A  little  girl  who  is  study- 
ing abroad." 
"How  old?" 

"I  don't  know.  Mr.  Lamson  speaks 
of  her  as  his  little  girl."  Jasper  was 
getting  fidgety.  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  added,  "but  you  have  not  told  me 
how  I  can  serve  you." 

"No,"  she  said,  "  I  haven't." 

A  brief  silence  followed. 

"  Am  I  to  infer  that  you  are  getting 
up  a  society  directory  ?  "  Jasper  in- 
quired with  a  slight  flavor  of  sarcasm. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "the  inference 
would  be  wrong.  Nor  do  I  want  my  por- 
trait on  the  society  page.  No,  I  have 
no  tickets  to  sell  and  no  subscription 
paper  to  sign.  I  came  here  to  see  you. 
A  dear  friend  said,  '  You  must  see  the 
editor  of  the  Dispatch.  He's  well  worth 
your  while.'  " 

Jasper  couldn't  help  flushing  again. 

"Am  I  reckoned  among  the  leading 
sights  of  the  town  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No,"  the  girl  gravely  replied. 
' '  You  come  between  the  geyser  fountain 
and  the  zoo." 

Jasper  laughed. 

"  And  do  you  come  up  here  to  tell  me 
that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"That,  for  one  thing,"  said  the  girl. 
"I  don't  suppose  my  presence  here 
bothers  you  in  the  least,  does  it  ?  " 

"Madam,"  said  Jasper,  "I  am  a 
reckless  user  of  the  truth.  Your 
presence  prevents  me  from  attending 
to  my  duties." 

"Perhaps  this  is  your  busy  day  ?  " 
said  the  girl,  innocently. 

"My  days  are  all  more  or  less  busy," 
said  Jasper. 

"Then,  of  course,  it  is  just  as  con- 
venient for  me  to  call  to-day  as  any 
other  day,"  said  the  girl. 

Jasper  looked  at  her  with  a  comical 
expression.  He  was  a  little  near- 
sighted, and  as  was  his  custom  with 
callers,  he  had  scarcely  given  her  an 
appreciative  look  when  she  had  en- 
tered. Now,  at  shorter  range,  he  saw 
that  she  was  much  prettier  than  he  at 
first  supposed.  She  certainly  was  a 
charming  girl.  A  troubled  look  came 
into  Jasper's  eyes. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but 
may  I  remind  you  that  you  haven't 
stated  your  business  with  me  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  into  his  eyes  with  a 
clear,  frank  gaze.  Then  she  slightly 
smiled  and  slowly  removed  an  elastic 
band  that  held  the  small  package  she 
bore  in  one  neatly  gloved  little  hand. 
Jasper  took  quick  advantage  of  her 
averted  gaze  to  pull  down  his  cuffs  and 
make  a  quick  pass  at  his  twisted  tie. 

"  I  have  written  something,"  she  said, 
"and  I  want  to  submit  it  to  you." 

Jasper  felt  himself  weakening.  Ordi- 
narily he  would  have  taken  the  manu- 
script and  hastily  scribbling  the  writ- 
er's address  on  it,  would  have  tossed  it 
aside  with  the  remark  that  he  would 
communicate  with  the  writer  by  mail 
concerning  it — and  then  he  would  have 
resumed  his  work.  Now  he  hesitated. 
His  pencil  dropped  from  his  fingers. 
He  straightened  up  a  little. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  the  article  ?  " 
he  asked  in  what  he  fancied  was  an  in- 
different tone. 

"It  isn't  an  article,"  said  the  girl. 
"Do  I  look  like  a  person  who  would 
write  an  article  ?  " 

She  seemed  to  challenge  bis  scrutiny. 
Jasper  couldn't  resist  the  temptation. 
He  leaned  a  little  farther  back. 

"It  isn't  always  possible  to  judge  by 
the  appearance,"  he  said. 

"  But  I  fancied  article  writers  were 
always  old,  and — and  fussy,  and — and 
cranky,"  said  the  girl. 

"There  are  exceptions,"  said  Jasper. 


"  There  must  be  exceptions." 

"  I  suppose  you  know,"  said  the  girl. 
"  But  it  isn't  an  article." 

"  You  arouse  my  worst  fears,"  said 
Jasper  as  the  girl  spread  out  the  manu- 
script. 

"I  think  I  understand  what  you 
mean,"  she  said. 

"I  am  glad  you  do,"  said  Jasper. 

"And  I'm  afraid  your  worst  fears  are 
confirmed,"  she  said. 

Jasper  sighed. 

"  Then  it  is  verses  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  supposed  it  was  poetry,"  said  the 
girl. 

"They  always  do,"  said  Jasper. 
The  girl  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
pretty  grimace. 

"  You  are  not  a  bit  encouraging,"  she 

said. 

"It's  the  better  way,"  said  Jasper. 
"  And  yet  you  write  verses  yourself," 
said  the  girl.    "And  get  them  printed, 

too." 

"Perhaps  it  is  because  I  haven't  a 
friend  honest  enough  to  dissuade  me," 
said  Jasper.  "I  have  had  no  time  for 
that  sort  of  nonsense  lately,  however." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  the  girl. 

"Don't  think  to  soften  me  in  that 
way,"  said  Jasper. 

"  I  like  those  lines  beginning.  'She 
came  upon  me  unawares,'  "  said  the 
girl.  "I  know  them  by  heart,  'She 
came  upon  me  unawares,  I  turned  and 
she  was  there.'  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Jasper. 
"  It  is  your  lines  that  are  under  con- 
sideration.   Pray  produce  them." 

The  girl  gave  him  a  sidelong  glance. 

"  Did  she  come  upon  you  unawares, 
Mr.  Dane?" 

Jasper  caught  the  glance  and  slightly 
flushed.    His  look  grew  troubled  again. 

"  I  live  in  hopes,"  he  said. 

"That's  enigmatical,"  laughed  the 
girl.    "  It  shows  you  are  not  sure." 

"  I  must  object  to  your  manifest  in- 
tention to  throw  me  into  a  sentimental 
mood,"  said  Jasper.  "It  will  not  help 
you." 

The  girl  laughed  and  passed  the  man- 
I  uscript  to  him. 

"  I  know  you  will  like  it,"  she  said. 
"  Why  are  you  so  certain  ?  "  Jasper 
asked. 

'' Because  I  haven't  written  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,"  said  the  girl. 

Jasper  bent  over  the  manuscript  to 
hide  his  smile.  Then  his  look  changed. 
The  smile  faded.  He  read  the  lines  with 
great  care.    Presently  he  looked  up. 

The  girl  had  been  regarding  him  in- 
tently. She  met  his  eyes  with  an  in- 
quiring glance. 

"You  want  me  to  be  frank?"  he 
said. 

"  Of  course." 

"  The  lines  are  quite  too  sentimental. 
They  are  of  the  old  school  where  senti- 
ment reigned.  Nowadays  we  bluntly 
call  it  gush." 

"  But  it's  not  all  bad,  is  it  ?  "  queried 
the  girl. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Jasper.  "The 
execution  is  good.  If  the  fripperies  and 
affectations  were  dropped  it  would  be 
very  passable.  If  you  would  heed  my 
advice — they  never  do — I  might  be 
tempted  to  ask  you  to  try  again." 

He  folded  the  manuscript  and  handed 
it  to  her. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl. 

"I  am  sorry  if  my  judgment  seems 
harsh,"  said  Jasper. 

"  It  doesn't,"  said  the  girl. 

"I  have  tried  to  treat  you  as  an  hon- 
est friend  should,"  said  Jasper. 

"Thank  you  again,"  said  the  girl. 
"I  will  admit  that  I  hoped  to  see  my 
verses  in  your  paper." 

"Try  again,"  said  Jasper. 

The  girl  arose  and  put  out  her  dainty 
hand. 

"I  am  glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Dane," 
she  said.  "  I  have  a  very  dear  friend 
who  has  sung  your  praises  until  I  am 
quite  jealous.  I  was  really  anxious  to 
meet  you.  Good-bye."  Then  she  swiftly 
added  with  a  charming  smile,  "lam 
sure  we  shall  meet  again." 

The  smile  and  the  words  quite  over- 
came Jasper. 

"  I — I  hope  so,"  he  fairly  stammered 
as  he  arose  to  his  feet  and  watched  her 
flutter  from  the  room. 

As  he  resumed  his  seat  a  card  upon 
the  floor  drew  his  attention.  The  girl 
had  dropped  it.  He  picked  it  up,  caught 
sight  of  his  name  and  at  once  recog- 


nized the  angular  handwriting.  Then 
he  read  it  aloud: 

Dear    Dane:    This   is  my  daughter 
Leonie,  just  come  home  from  abroad. 
What  she  writes  goes,  of  course.  Yours, 
Linas  Lamson. 

Dane  softly  whistled. 

So  this  was  Lamson's  little  girl,  this 
splendid  young  woman  !  How  charm- 
ing she  was,  and  how  friendly.  Had  he 
hurt  her  feelings  ?  What  a  brute  he 
was  !  It  would  have  been  such  a  simple 
favor  to  publish  the  verses.  And  she 
never  showed  him  her  father's  note. 
That  was  noble  of  her. 

He  picked  up  his  pencil  and  bent  over 
his  work.  And  presently  he  softly 
hummed  : 

She  came  upon  me  unawares; 
I  turned  and  she  was  there. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Milkweed. 

Master  Milkweed  keeps  a  dairy 

By  the  river  side, 
And  above  project  his  airy 

Storerooms,  arched  and  wide. 

Here  he  stores  his  creamy  cheeses, — 

Soft  and  smooth  as  silk. 
Thinks  he'll  find  them  when  he  pleases, — 

But  this  magic  milk 

Some  fine  day  will  change  to  fairies 

Who,  on  gauzy  wing 
Flying  far,  will  start  new  dairies 

For  another  spring. 

—  Sarah  J.  Day. 


Differences  in  Girls. 

Laura  D.  Gill,  dean  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege for  Women,  makes  out  in  her 
studies  of  girls  three  classes  :  First  the 
natural  home  lovers  and  home  makers. 
These  no  college  education  could  spoil, 
for  not  all  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  could 
ever  change  them. 

The  extreme  opposite  of  these  are 
the  girls  who  have  absolutely  no  genius 
for  home  making  ;  who  cannot  even  ar- 
range the  flowers  properly  ;  who,  when 
they  take  home  responsibilities  on  them- 
selves, always  do  everything  wrong. 
This  sort  of  girl,  if  she  is  not  allowed  to 
have  a  career  outside  the  house,  often 
blunders  along  trying  to  do  her  best  at 
home  making,  and  only  succeeds  in 
making  everybody  miserable.  Many  a 
home  has  been  ruined  by  such  a  woman. 
If  she  has  a  capacity  for  a  career  it  is 
better  for  the  children  and  the  men  to 
let  her  follow  it. 

She  is  of  the  sort  who  must  marry 
not  for  the  love  of  a  home,  but  for  the 
love  of  an  individual  ;  and  if  she  does 
marry  for  that,  she  is  also  of  the  sort 
to  conquer  all  her  disabilities  as  a  home 
maker  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she 
loves. 

Most  girls,  however,  belong  to  a 
third  class.  They  are  not  particularly 
domestic,  but  they  have  latent  powers 
for  home  making.  This  sort  of  girl 
should  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  home 
life  throughout  her  college  career.  Her 
vacations  should  be,  when  at  home,  do- 
ing home  duties.  If  she  skips  a  year  in 
college  and  devotes  it  to  home  life  it  will 
be  well  for  her.  Her  domestic  faculties 
should  be  cultivated  in  all  possible  ways. 
The  more  she  is  brought  into  contact 
with  children  the  better,  provided  it  is 
under  proper  conditions.  If  she  studies 
the  kindergarten  system  it  will  be  well, 
for  this  not  only  develops  a  love  for  chil- 
dren, but  a  knowledge  of  how  to  educate 
and  manage  them.  A  friend  married  a 
kindergartner.  I  always  contended  the 
education  she  had  from  it  had  helped 
her  to  be  a  splendid  mother.  Nature 
and  inheritance  had  prepared  her  for 
this  in  advance,  training  had  put  on 
the  finishing  touches. — Phrenological 
Journal.  

She  had  read  a  good  deal,  and  prided 
herself  on  being  pretty  well  up  on  the 
affairs  of  the  day.  All  disputes,"  she 
said,  "should  be  settled  by  arbitration." 
"Quite  right,"  he  replied.  "  Now,  we 
bad  a  little  dispute  this  morning  as  to 
certain  household — "  "  There  isn't  noth- 
ing to  arbitrate  in  that,"  she  interposed 
hastily.  "  I  am  right,  of  course."  Then, 
after  a  moment,  she  added:  "  But  it 
seems  so  foolish  to  have  wars  and 
strikes  when  it's  so  easy  to  arbitrate." 
— Chicago  Post. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Marks  on  the  kitchen  wall,  which  have 
been  made  by  careless  hands  in  striking 
matches,  will  disappear  if  rubbed  with 
the  cut  surface  of  a  lemon,  then  with  a 
cloth  dipped  in  whiting.  Wash  the  sur- 
face with  warm  soap  and  water,  and 
quickly  wipe  with  a  clean  cloth  wrung 
from  clear  water. 

Use  clean,  soft  rags  to  remove  the 
grease  from  kettles  and  frying  pans  be- 
fore washing.  Wipe  all  the  grease  from 
the  meat  dishes  with  rags  or  paper. 
Clean  grease  spots  from  the  stove  with 
paper  and  save  all  to  start  the  kitchen 
fire.  Put  your  hand  in  a  paper  bag 
when  you  black  the  stove. 

A  delicious  and  simple  candy  is  made 
from  four  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  milk  and  the  regulation  piece 
of  butter  that  resembles  a  walnut  in 
size.  After  twenty  minutes'  cooking, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  vanilla  and  the 
meats  of  one  pound  of  English  walnuts, 
and  pour  out  on  a  buttered  dish. 

Although  sweet  potatoes  form  a  sta- 
ple article  of  diet  all  the  year  round, 
the  manner  of  preparing  them  is  usu- 
ally limited  to  baking  and  boiling.  It  is 
in  Southern  homes  that  the  visitor  gets 
an  opportunity  to  taste  the  many  ap- 
petizing ways  in  which  they  may  be 
prepared.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
in  boiling  sweet  potatoes  is  their  ten- 
dency to  have  a  watery  appearance  un- 
less more  care  is  taken  to  dry  them  off 
than  is  accorded  to  white  potatoes.  In 
baking,  boiling,  steaming  or  any  other 
manner  of  preparing  them,  it  is  always 
better  to  have  all  the  potatoes  about 
the  same  size,  as  when  they  are  uneven 
the  small  ones  will  become  watery  from 
overcooking,  if  the  large  ones  receive 
sufficient  boiling.  An  excellent  way  to 
prepare  them  is  by  steaming,  as  they 
will  be  dry  and  mealy  when  finished. 

The  simple  matter  of  boiling  a  fish 
properly  seems  to  be  beyond  the  intelli- 
gence or  the  practice  at  least  of  the 
average  cook,  yet  the  difference  be- 
tween any  way  and  the  right  way 
amounts  to  the  difference  between  a 
palatable,  appetizing  dish  and  one 
which  is  flavorless,  if  not  positively  re- 
pugnant. To  every  two  quarts  of  water 
allow  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar.  Let  the  water  be 
thoroughly  warm,  but  not  boiling,  when 
the  fish  is  carefully  put  in,  unless  a  fish 
soup  is  contemplated,  when  it  should  be 
cold  to  extract  the  flavor.  The  water 
should  be  brought  quickly  to  the  boiling 
point,  after  receiving  fish,  and  almost 
immediately  drawn  to  the  side  of  the 
range  to  simmer  until  done,  an  allow- 
ance of  ten  minutes  to  each  pound  be- 
ing sufficient  time  after  the  simmering 
has  begun. 

The  polishing  of  furniture  seems  to  be 
of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  ef- 
fect is  that  a  hard-faced  surface  is  se- 
cured, which  is  not  so  liable  to  become 
scratched  as  varnished,  and  which  pre- 
sents equally  as  brilliant  and  fine  ap- 
pearance. There  are  several  pastes 
and  polishes  used,  a  few  of  which  are 
herewith  given:  A  good  furniture  pol- 
ish is  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  bees- 
wax and  a  quarter  ounce  alkanet  root, 
which  are  melted  together  until  the  wax 
is  well  colored;  then  add  half  a  gill  each 
of  raw  linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine; strain  through  muslin.  A  polish- 
ing paste  is  made  as  follows:  Take 
three  ounces  of  white  wax,  half  an  ounce 
of  castile  soap,  one  gill  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine; shave  the  wax  and  soap  very 
fine  and  put  the  wax  in  the  turpentine; 
let  the  mixture  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
then  boil  the  soap  in  one  gill  of  water 
and  add  to  the  wax  and  turpentine. 
This  paste  is  highly  recommended  by 
practical  men. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Macaroni  Creamed. — Break  twelve 
sticks  of  macaroni  into  1-inch  lengths 
and  boil  in  one  quart  salted  water 
twenty  minutes.  Turn  into  a  colander 
and  drain.  Make  a  cream  of  one  table- 
spoon each  of  butter  and  flour  rubbed 
smooth  and  added  to  one  and  a  half 
cups  of  hot  milk.  When  thickened, 
season  and  return  macaroni  to  heat.  A 


little  grated  cheese  may  be  added  just 
before  serving. 

Snow  Pudding. — Dissolve  half  a  box 
of  gelatine  in  one  pint  cold  water;  when 
soft  add  one  pint  boiling  water,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons, 
and  two  and  one-half  cups  sugar.  Let 
it  stand  until  it  is  cold  and  begins  to 
stiffen.  Then  whip  in  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  five  eggs.  Pour  into  wet 
moulds  and  place  on  ice.  Serve  with 
soft  sauce  made  of  one  pint  milk,  yolks 
of  three  eggs  and  half  a  cup  sugar. 
Flavor  with  vanilla. 

Potato  Gems.  —  To  one  cupful  of 
warm  mashed  potatoes  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt;  beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  add  to  them  one  cupful  of  milk; 
pour  this  upon  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  sifted  flour  and  mashed  potatoes; 
add  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der. Pill  buttered  gem  pans  two- 
thirds  full,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Do 
not  brown  them  too  much. 

Boiled  Sweet  Potatoes. — Scrub  the 
potatoes  clean  with  a  vegetable  brush 
and  put  them  over  rapidly  boiling 
salted  water.  Cook  until  they  can  be 
pierced  with  a  fork  and  are  only 
slightly  hard  in  the  center,  then  drain 
off  the  water.  Put  the  kettle  on  the 
back  of  the  fire,  cover  the  potatoes 
with  a  napkin,  and  over  this  put  the 
cover  of  the  saucepan  to  hold  in  the 
steam.  Let  the  potatoes  remain  for 
fifteen  minutes  where  the  heat  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  steaming  without 
burning,  then  serve. 

Ham  Mousse. — Soak  a  level  table- 
spoon of  granulated  gelatine  in  a  fourth 
of  a  cup  of  cold  water  and  dissolve  it  in 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  hot  chicken 
liquor  or  white  stock;  strain  over  a 
cup  of  finely  chopped  boiled  ham,  and 
season  to  taste  with  salt  and  cayenne. 
Stand  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  stir  until 
the  mixture  begins  to  set,  then  fold 
into  it  a  cup  of  thick  cream,  beaten 
until  stiff  and  dry.  Turn  into  chilled 
baking  powder  cans  and  stand  aside 
for  several  hours  in  a  cold  place  to 
harden.  Turn  out,  cut  in  slices,  serve 
on  lettuce  leaves,  put'  a  spoonful  of 
mayonnaise  on  each  slice,  and  garnish 
in  the  center  with  an  olive  or  a  round 
of  sliced  pickle.  Serve  as  a  salad 
course  with  wafers  or  sandwiches. 

Mock  Codfish  Balls. — Six  medium- 
sized  potatoes  washed,  peeled  and 
boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  salted  water. 
Drain  and  grate  them  while  hot  and  stir 
in  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  butter; 
mix  thoroughly.  Season  with  salt, 
cayenne  pepper  to  taste,  and  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  onion  and  salt- 
spoonful  of  mace.  Beat  two  egg  yolks 
light,  and  stir  well  into  it  with  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  cracker 
crumbs.  Pry  brown  in  small  balls  in 
boiling  fat  without  crowding  them  in 
the  basket,  drain  on  kitchen  paper  and 
serve  very  hot  on  a  platter ;  garnish 
with  parsley. 

Fig  Cream  Candy.  —  Ingredients  : 
Two  medium-sized  cups  of  granulated 
sugar,  half  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  one 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  extract  and  half 
a  cupful  of  chopped  figs.  Stir  the  sugar 
into  the  hot  water,  put  it  on  the  stove 
and  watch  until  the  mixture  boils,  then 
let  it  boil  rapidly  for  three  minutes. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  add  the  vanilla, 
and  beat  for  several  minutes,  or  until 
it  is  creamy.  Rub  the  pieces  of  fig  in 
powdered  sugar,  shaking  off  the  sur- 
plus, and  whip  these  into  the  cream. 
Form  into  balls  and  put  on  waxed  or 
greased  paper  to  cool.  These  will  be 
less  sticky  to  handle  if  rolled  in  pow- 
dered sugar  before  they  have  thor- 
oughly hardened. 


"  Yes,  it's  mostly  bill  and  coo  during 
the  honeymoon,"  growled  Mr.  Sour- 
drop,  helping  himself  to  the  best  piece 
of  chicken,  "  but  after  that  I've  noticed 
that  it  is  pretty  nearly  all  bill." 

Whereupon  the  young  dry  goods 
clerk  was  seen  to  look  thoughtfully  in 
the  direction  of  the  school  teacher. — 
Baltimore  American. 

Street  Car  Conductor  :  "How  old 
is  that  boy,  madam  ?  "  Lady:  "Why 
do  you  ask?"  Conductor:  "Because 
it's  a  fare  question." — Chicago  News. 


Educational. 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOUCB. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Pree. 


B 


GAS  CITY 

usiness  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNB ARO.AR , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «« TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL  -  MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  dee  hailleh,  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying  (50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


RETFO  LENSES. 

ASK  TO  SEE  THEM  when  you  call  to  have  your 
eyes  examined.     Praised  by  all  who  use 
them.    Made  exclusively  by  us. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

Q91    market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO   626  K  Street. 

STOCKTON  115  East  Main  Street. 

1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, i)  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Dep<H  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  bat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  81600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  luw  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


I  SELL  FARMS 

no  matter  where  located  I  can  sell  yours.  Send 
description  and  cash  price  and  learn  how.  If  any 
of  the  following  properties  Interest  you,  write  for 
full  description: 

10-Acre  fruit  farm.  Tehama  Co  ,  Cal.  No  build- 
ings. Planted  in  peaches  and  prunes.  Good  soil. 
3  miles  to  R  R  $1,500. 

98  Acres,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal.  20  acres  timber. 
Orchard.  Good  well.  Wt  miles  to  school.  6  miles 
to  R.  R.   $10  000. 

230  Acres,  Kern  Co.,  Cal.  Good  soil.  Wheat  and 
other  grain  raised  successfully.  18  miles  to  R.  R. 
$4,eoo. 

110  Acres,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal.  Good  house,  7 
rooms,  with  all  conveniences.  Other  buildings. 
Orchard '3  acres.  3  wells.  Land  well  fenced.  4H 
miles  to  R.  R.  $1,400. 

21  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Fair  buildings.  19 
acres  in  oranges  and  lemons.  \  mile  to  good 
schools.   3  miles  to  R.  R.  $4,100. 

60  Acres,  Flathead  Co.,  Mont.  10  acres  timber. 
Fair  buildings.  Orchard.  Farming  implements, 
stook,  etc.,  go  with  farm.   3  miles  to  R.  R.  $3,21)0. 

640  Acres,  Cascade  Co.,  Mont.  Good  buildings. 
Orchard.  2  fine  si  reams  on  land.  Land  well 
fenced.  6  miles  to  R.  R.  $7,500. 

W.  M  OSTRANDER, 
1497  North  American  B.dg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MONARCH, 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK.ER    «fc  CO., 
16  Rod   18  Dm  mm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PROFITABLE  WORK 

offered  agents  in  every  county  in  California  Some- 
thing that  every  poultry  raiser  will  buy.  Abso- 
lutely legitimate  business.  Able  solicitors  can 
earn  $100  per  month  on  our  propositions.  Write  at 
once  for  free  particulars  to  JNO.  H.  LONG  &  CO., 
Woodland,  California. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  19,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  namod,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May  July 

Wednesday                        75X@765i  76M@77'/i 

Thursday                          76'/,@75K  77  @76 

Friday                               75«@74X  76*@75V4 

Saturday                           745»@75X  76H@75X 

Monday                             76   @74*  76=S@75« 

Tuesday                            74«@75«  75H@75S 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   U\@ib%  35?i336 

Thursday   ib%@ib%  36;*@S5X 

Friday   46   @45J<  3«H®3S>H 

Saturday   45£@45X      S6  @36'4 

Monday  45&@44K  36^@36 

Tuesday   ii%®M%  35X@36s< 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

hursday   I  13  @1  12*      1  09%@1  09 

Friday   1  12«@1  12         1  09  @  

Saturday   1  \2%®\  12X      1  09^@1  09« 

Monday   1  12X@1  UX      1  "■■  ,  <i  l  08* 

Tuesday   1  lltf@l  \\%      1  0%%®\  08* 

Wednesday   Ill   @1  107i      1  08H@1  Vt% 

WHEAT. 

The  outward  movement  continues  slow, 
which  is  not  unusual  for  the  month  of 
March,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
record  of  previous  years.  In  the  corre- 
sponding weeks  for  the  past  six  years 
there  are  four  consecutive  years  showing 
no  wheat  clearances  from  this  port.  Tak- 
ing this  for  a  comparison,  the  current 
week  makes  a  very  good  showing  in  the 
way  of  wheat  exports,  as  three  straight 
cargoes  of  wheat  and  another  of  wheat  and 
rye  have  been  sent  afloat  from  here  for 
Europe  since  date  of  last  review.  If  the 
export  trade  in  this  cereal  proves  light 
during  the  next  few  months,  it  will  not 
be  for  lack  of  ocean  tonnage,  as  there  is 
a  good  sized  fleet  in  port  seeking  engage- 
ment, the  number  of  idle  ships  being  much 
larger  than  for  corresponding  period  for 
several  years  preceding.  Ocean  freights 
are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time.  A  recent  charter  was  effected  at 
22J  shillings  per  ton  for  the  usual  Eu- 
ropean voyage,  giving  the  charterer  the 
privilege  of  loading  wheat  and  barley,  for 
which  service  more  is  usually  charged 
than  for  straight  wheat  cargoes,  owing  to 
barley  being  lighter  and  occupying  more 
room  to  the  ton.  A  year  ago  ocean  freight 
rates  on  wheat  ships  were  quotable  at  37J 
shillings  to  Europe,  and  two  years  ago 
charters  of  wheat  ships  could  not  be  ef- 
fected under  40  shillings.  The  lower 
freight  rates  now  prevailing  are  strength- 
ening wheat  values  to  some  extent,  but 
the  improvement  in  prices  for  wheat  has 
not  been  in  keeping  with  the  decline  in 
freights. 

California  Milling   1  12tf@l  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  ®1  l2y, 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12% 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   1  07tf@l  10 

Off  qualities  wheat  1  (5  @1  07W 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations             6s3d(3)6s3!4d  6s3^d@6s4d 

Freight  rates                37V4@38Xs  22tf@23Xs 

Local  market               96M@98*  1  iU@l  12* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.13@1.10J. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  »l.09|@1.07J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.08i@1.07| ;  May,  1902,  $1.11@1.10L 

FLOUR. 

Wholesale  handlers  complain  of  trade 
not  being  as  active  as  they  would  like  to 
have  it,  or  as  immediate  supplies  and 
offerings  would  admit  of.  Prices  are  de- 
cidedly reasonable,  in  fact,  are  in  many 
instances  lower  than  justified  by  the 
present  cost  of  wheat.  Considerable  flour 
is  being  sold  at  lower  figures  than  it  could 
be  duplicated  for  by  the  same  mills  at  this 
date  without  loss.  Any  changes  in  flour 
values  in  the  near  future  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  to  stiller  figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice     3  35®3  65 


Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  40 

BARLEY. 
Considering  the  time  of  year,  the  ship- 
ping demand  for  this  cereal  is  very  good, 
and  market  is  presenting  a  firm  tone,  cur- 
rent values  being  well  maintained,  both 
for  brewing  and  feed  descriptions.  Sev- 
eral of  the  ships  now  loading  for  Europe, 
or  preparing  to  load,  have  barley  specified 
in  their  charter,  and  some  shipments  of 
wholesale  proportions  are  likely  to  be 
made  on  the  vessels  In  question  if  the 
barley  can  be  obtained  at  or  near  prevail- 
ing figures.  Business  on  local  account  is 
of  very  fair  volume  in  feed  descriptions. 
Prospects  are  there  will  not  be  much 
barley  on  hand  at  close  of  the  season. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   92!>4@  95 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  cbolce   97*@1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  17* 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   92*@1  05 

OATS. 

Market  is  not  showing  much  activity, 
values  being  on  too  high  a  plane  for 
buyers  to  take  hold  freely.  There  is  no 
weakness  exhibited,  however,  and  none  of 
consequence  likely  to  be  developed  during 
the  next  two  or  three  months.  Stocks 
are  not  heavy,  either  here  or  at  leading 
points  of  supply.  Holdings  are  largely  in 
second  hands,  and  it  is  the  rare  exception 
where  any  disposition  is  shown  to  crowd 
offerings  to  sale  at  less  than  full  current 
rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   l  40  @l  45 

White,  good  to  choice   l  35  @l  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   i  27*®l  32(4 

Gray,  common  to  choice   l  27*@1  35 

Milling   l  37*@1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   l  is  ®l  32* 

Red   i  22*®l  40 

CORN. 

Piesent  offerings  are  wholly  domestic 
product  and  are  not  of  heavy  propor- 
tions. Prices  remain  at  about  same  range 
as  last  quoted,  with  the  firmness  of  the 
market  more  emphatic  on  desirable  yel- 
low than  on  white  corn,  the  proportion  of 
the  first  named  variety  in  present  offer- 
ings being  light. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   l  35  @l  45 

Large  Yellow   l  35  @i  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  50 

RYE. 

The  ship  Langdale,  clearing  the  pas* 
week  for  Antwerp,  took  as  part  cargo 
35, 800  centals  rye.  There  are  no  heavy 
quantities  now  offering.  Market  is  firm 
at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   95  @  97* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  any  note- 
worthy trading  in  this  cereal.  Quotable 
values  remain  nominally  as  last  stated. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

An  easier  feeling  is  reported  in  the  mar- 
ket for  white  beans  and  also  for  Limas, 
due  to  quiet  condition  of  the  trade  East, 
and  to  fair  prospects  for  this  early  date 
for  coming  crop  in  this  State.  The  shad- 
ing is  more  at  the  top  prices  than  on  the 
inside  figures,  making  the  range  of  values 
narrower  than  ordinarily.  Values  for 
colored  beans  are  being  in  the  main  well 
sustained  at  previously  quoted  range. 
Present  stocks  of  colored  are  principally 
Pinks  and  Bayos,  and  there  has  been  con- 
siderable trading  in  these  varieties  during 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  50  @4  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  ®3  25 

Lady  Washington   2  75  @3  00 

Pinks   1  95  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  70 

Reds   2  50  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  25  @4  40 

Black-eye  Beans   3  90  @4  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
The  market  has  developed  no  especially 
noteworthy  features  since  last  review. 
There  are  fairly  liberal  stocks  of  Green  or 
Blue  Peas,  but  they  are  being  as  a  rule 
quite  steadily  held.  Supplies  of  Niles 
Peas  are  of  light  proportions,  but  at  same 
time  are  likely  to  prove  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  near  future. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  ®1  80 

WOOL. 

Spring  shearing  is  now  under  full  head- 
way in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  free  arrivals  are  looked  for  here  d  ur- 
ing  the  next  few  weeks.  Not  enough  has 
yet  arrived  to  enable  quotations  being 
named  for  new  wools.  In  all  probability, 
however,  values  for  this  year's  Southern 
Spring  clip  will  be  very  soon  determined. 
Quotations  here  appended  are  wholly 
nominal  at  present,  being  based  on  values 
for  1901  wools. 


SPRING. 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  0  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good                    9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Northern  Mountain,  free    9  <g>10 

Northern  Mountain  defective   8  ®0 

Middle  Counties   8  @10 

San  Joaquin  and  Plains   6*®  8ft 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   7*@  9 

HOPS. 

The  situation  is  practically  the  same  as 
for  several  weeks  past.  Local  dealers  con- 
tinue to  quote  13@17Jc,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  they  are  in  the  field 
as  buyers  at  this  range  of  prices.  That 
business  during  the  balance  of  the  season 
will  be  largely  of  a  light  jobbing  charac- 
ter is  altogether  probable.  A  New  York 
review  of  recent  date  summarizes  the 
situation  in  that  center  as  follows: 

"  Our  local  market  has  not  changed  to 
any  extent  during  the  past  week.  The 
light  business  passing  has  been  at  full 
rates  and  a  firm,  confident  feeling  per- 
vades the  trade.  Holders  are  not  trying 
to  hurry  matters,  believing  that  stocks 
will  work  out  in  good  shape  before  the 
season  closes.  The  future  of  the  market, 
however,  depends  very  largely  on  the 
quantity  of  hops  now  in  brewers'  hands. 
Stocks  held  by  dealers  are  moderate ;  the 
New  York  State  crop  has  been  pretty 
well  marketed  and  supplies  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  light.  If  brewers  require  as 
many  more  hops  as  dealers  are  calculat- 
ing on,  there  may  be  some  further  im- 
provement in  values.  Bids  that  have 
been  made  on  the  open  market  this  week 
indicate  that  considerable  business  could 
be  done  in  fine  hops,  either  State  or  Pa- 
cific coast,  at  17c;  that  figure  is  J@lc  be- 
low holders'  views.  The  range  in  values 
is  narrowing  from  the  fact  that  the  lower 
grades  have  been  constantly  hardening  of 
late.  Very  few  sales  reported  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  State,  but  we  are  advised 
that  17c  has  been  bid  and  refused.  Up  to 
15c  has  been  paid  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
the  best." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Arrivals  of  hay  have  been  tolerably  free 
during  the  week  under  review,  and  the 
market  has  inclined  in  favor  of  the  buy- 
ing interest,  although  in  the  matter  of 
quotable  rates  there  have  been  no  radical 
changes  effected.  While  prospects  could 
not  well  be  better  at  this  date  for  an 
abundance  of  feed  the  coming  summer,  it 
is  not  considered  probable  that  hay 
values  this  spring  will  touch  materially 
lower  levels  than  are  now  current,  as 
most  producers  are  realizing  only  small 
profits  at  existing  prices. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  50®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  50@11  50 

Tame  Oat   8  50@11  00 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  10  00 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00®  10  00 

Alfalfa   9  00^11  00 

Clover   70O®850 

Compressed   9  00®  12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  was  in  more  than  ample  stock  for 
immediate  requirements  and  market 
showed  weakness,  although  asking 
rates  were  without  very  radical  change. 
Middlings  and  Shorts  were  not  offered 
very  freely,  and  prices  in  consequence 
ruled  steady.  Selling  figures  for  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  remained  about 
the  same  as  preceding  week. 

Bran,  V  ton   14  CO®  15  00 

Middlings   17  00@19  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon    15  00@16  Go 

Barley,  Rolled    20  00@21  00 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  too  light  stock  to 
admit  of  wholesale  transactions,  and  is 
not  at  present  quotable  in  a  regular  way. 
Flaxseed  is  arriving  very  sparingly,  but 
there  is  no  change  to  note  in  values.  Al- 
falfa is  being  rather  steadily  held  at  the 
the  last  quoted  advance,  with  spot  stocks 
light  and  in  few  hands.  Business  in  Bird 
Seed  is  of  small  volume  and  at  practically 
unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   9  5?@1D  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah  10  50®  11  00 

Flax   2  40®  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Mustard,  Trieste    ®  

Per  lb. 

Canary   3M@  3* 

Rape   IK®  2* 

Hemp   3*@  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

As  there  are  no  more  San  Quentin  bags 
obtainable  until  next  Fall,  they  are  virtu- 
ally out  of  the  field  as  a  competitor  this 
season.  Calcuttas  are  without  quotable 
change,  but  market  is  firm ;  wholesale 
operators  are  endeavoring  to  buy  at  6c. 
Wool  Sacks  are  moving  to  the  interior  in 


moderate  quantities,  prices  continuing 
practically  as  last  quoted. 

Calcutta  Gra'n  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  6%®  6!4 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   «?,<«— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  ®  6* 

San  Quentin  Bags,  V  100   5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  8-1  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  82 

Fleece  Twine  

Gunnies  

Bean  Bags   ;,..,.„.  63f 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   5£,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Market  for  Wet  Salted  Hides  is  weak 
and  tending  downward,  being  relatively 
higher  here  than  in  the  East.  Current 
values  for  Dry  Hides  are  being  well  main- 
tained. Sheep  Skins  and  Tallow  are  in 
fair  request  at  quotably  unchanged  fig- 
ures. 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  is  not  note- 
worthy for  firmness,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vanced date  and  the  very  fair  prospects 
for  coming  season.  The  tendency  of  mar- 
ket in  favor  of  buyers  is  most  pronounced 
on  Comb  other  than  choice  to  select. 
There  is  not  much  extracted  offering,  and 
Comb  honey  of  high  grade  is  in  light  sup- 
ply. The  ship  Benj.  F.  Packard,  sailing 
this  week  for  New  York,  took  200  cases 
extracted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*<g— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @_ 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  @12* 

Amber  Comb   7  @10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 

Values  are  ruling  decidedly  steady,  with 
no  surplus  of  offerings  and  not  likely  to 
be  during  the  balance  of  the  current  sea- 
son. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  D>  26  <g>28 

Dark  84  ®2t 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

The  same-firm  tone  last  noted  as  exist- 
ing in  the  market  for  Beef  continues  to 
be  experienced.  Demand  is  fair  at  cur- 
rent rates  and  promises  to  be  more  active 
at  an  early  date.  Mutton  is  bringing 
comparatively  good  prices,  market  ruling 
steady  at  the  last  quoted  advance.  Lamb 
continues  scarce  and  high.  Veal  is  ar- 
riving sparingly  and  choice  brings  good 
prices.  Hogs  sold  to  about  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  preceding  week,  although  the 
market  was  a  little  better  supplied. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  @  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @ — 

Beef,  third  quality   9  ®  6* 

Mutton — ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*®  9 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6* 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  200  lbs   5X@ 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   63x®  7 

Veal,  small,  v  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   8  @  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   15  ®— 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  were  not  particularly  heavy  of 
either  home  product  or  Eastern.  The 
demand  was  not  very  brisk,  however,  and 
the  market  as  a  whole  was  less  favorable 
to  sellers  than  during  preceding  week. 
There  was  a  quotable  decline  in  values  for 
Young  Chickens  of  about  50c  per  doz. 
Old  Chickens,  unless  extra  large  and  fine, 
moved  slowly  at  the  previously  quoted 
range.  Extra  large  and  .fat  chickens 
brought  above  quotations.  Turkeys  were 
in  light  request  at  fairly  steady  prices. 
Ducks  and  Geese  in  fine  condition  brought 
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WHEELS 


 FOR  

Farm  Wagons. 

28-30-32  and  34"  Wheels 
with  4  and  5"  Tires. 

Make  a  Good  Low  Down 
Truck  Out  of  Your  Old 
Wagon  at  a  Good  Low  Down  Price. 

aTBAKER  &  HAMILTON'S, 

San  Francisco.       Sacramento.       Los  Angeles. 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  w Anted,  any  width  of 
tire.   Ilubo  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacknmitli'a  bit  In  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fityonrold  wagon 
with  low  ateel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Oor^v'tlofraa 
tella  70a  how  to  do  It  address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 
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tolerajbly  good  figures.  Young  Pigeons 
met  with  a  firm  market. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   15  @  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ^  lb   15  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ^  lb   14  @  15 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  25  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  0J  @7  00 

Fryers   4  50  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   7  00  @8  00 

Geese,  <p  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  old,    dozen   1  50  @— 

Pigeons,  young    2  75  &3  00 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  been  again  marked  down 
for  fresh  butter,  and  have  not  yet  touched 
bottom,  being  still  considerably  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  or  than  ordinarily  expe- 
prienced  at  corresponding  date.  The  en- 
tire absence  of  packed  descriptions  for 
some  weeks  past  has  aided  materially  in 
keeping  prices  for  fresh  at  comparatively 
high  levels. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  In   24  @25 

Creamery,  flists   23  @24 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @23 

Dairy,  seleot   23  @24 

Dairy,  firsts   22  @23 

Dairy,  seconds   19  @21 

Mixed  store   17  @— 

Creamery  in  tubs   —  @— 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb  ....   -  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  @— 

CHEESE. 

The  market  for  domestic  is  inclining 
against  sellers,  with  offerings  on  the  in- 
crease and  buyers  not  disposed  to  antici- 
pate future  needs.  Eastern  market  is 
very  firm.  Imported  is  selling  here  at 
relatively  lower  figures  than  current  at 
primary  points,  local  stocks  having  been 
purchased  some  time  ago,  when  values 
East  were  lower. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   10  @ll 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @10 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @  9 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @11 

EGGS. 

Active  buying  in  the  interior  on  specu- 
lative account  caused  a  speedy  recovery 
from  the  lowest  prices  of  preceding  week 
of  l@2c.  per  dozen.  At  the  higher  fig- 
ures the  demand  has  been  less  active,  but 
has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  serious  accu- 
mulations. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  ©— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14  @15 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  @15 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @  — 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   —  @— 

Cold  Storage   — @— 

VEGETABLES. 

In  the  line  of  fresh  vegetables  the  tend- 
ency was  in  the  main  to  easier  figures 
than  had  been  ruling,  but  it  was  still  the 
exception  where  prices  for  choice  to  se- 
lect were  within  reach  of  the  average  con- 
sumer. Asparagus  was  in  increased  sup- 
ply and  will  likely  soon  be  sellirjg  by  the 
box.  Rhubarb  was  in  rather  free  receipt 
and  is  going  by  the  box  instead  of  by  the 
pound.  Prices  for  Tomatoes  averaged 
lower  than  preceding  week.  Onions  of 
select  quality  were  not  offering  freely  and 
brought  slightly  stiller  figures  than  had 
been  ruling. 

Asparagus,  ?  lb   6  @  15 

Beans,  String,  *  fb   —  @  — 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  fts. . .     50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  V  dozen   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  $  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  <pft    —  ®  — 

Garlic,  «  ft   2  @  2K 

Mushrooms,  If*  ft   —  ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver.  $  cental        2  00  @2  40 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  f  ft   4  @  6 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  $  ft . .     10  @  25 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  V  box   1  00  @  2  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  V  ton  10  00  @I5  00 

Summer  Squash,  f,  box   1  50  @  1  75 

Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  $  box          1  00  @  1  50 

POTATOES. 

The  market  for  potatoes  continued  firm 
for  choice  to  select  table  stock,  and  is  not 
likely  to  rule  much  easier  until  new  crop 
puts  in  an  appearance  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  quotable  in  a  wholesale  way. 
There  are  no  large  amounts  of  potatoes 
now  arriving,  and  many  of  the  lots  coming 
forward  are  under  choice.  A  few  new  po- 
tatoes have  been  received,  but  it  will  be 
sixty  days  or  more  before  new  will  be  suf- 
ficiently plentiful  to  satisfy  all  demands. 
Present  inquiry  for  seed  potatoes  is  mainly 
for  Early  Rose,  and  offerings  of  same  are 
commanding  good  prices.  Sweets  were  in 
moderate  receipt  and  not  in  very  active 
request. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  V  100  ft s    @  

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  $  cental..  1  25  (a  l  40 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  40  @l  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  35  (8)1  75 

River  Reds    1  40  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  $  ft   3H@  5 

Sweets,  Merced,  ¥  cental   1  50  @1  60 


FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  now  on  market  are  principally 
such  as  have  been  held  in  cold  storage. 
Choice  to  select  are  being  very  steadily 
held,  the  quotable  range  of  values  being 
without  appreciable  change,  but  demand 
at  the  extreme  figures  generally  asked  is 
not  active.  Strawberries  have  not  yet 
put  in  an  appearance  in  quotable  quan- 
tity, but  are  looked  for  at  an  early  day. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-lb.  box..  1  00®  1  50 
Apples  common  to  fair,  <$ 50- lb.  box.      50®  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Trade  the  past  week  in  evaporated  and 
dried  fruits  has  not  been  of  heavy  volume 
and  has  been  mostly  of  a  jobbing  charac- 
ter. Stocks  of  most  descriptions  are  light 
and  are  principally  in  second  hands,  leav- 
ing very  little  opportunity  for  wholesale 
trading.  The  general  tone  continues  fully 
as  healthy  as  previously  noted,  it  being 
the  exception  where  any  uneasiness  is  dis- 
played or  disposition  shown  to  grant  note- 
worthy concessions  to  buyers  to  effect 
sales.  Holders  are  generally  contending 
for  full  current  figures,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, notably  on  apples,  apricots  and 
peaches  of  choice  to  select  quality,  higher 
prices  than  are  warranted  at  quotations 
would  likely  have  to  be  paid  to  effect  free 
purchases.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are 
over  a  dozen  carloads  of  evaporated  apples 
on  the  entire  coast.  Apricots  are  in  about 
as  light  supply  as  apples.  Of  peaches 
there  are  probably  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
five  carloads  all  told  remaining  unplaced. 
Pears  cut  a  very  small  figure  in  present 
offerings.  Stocks  of  pitted  prunes  are  of 
too  moderate  volume  to  afford  any  cause 
for  dealers  to  worry  about  securing  speedy 
custom.  Prospects  are  that  with  a  mod- 
erate spring  trade  there  will  be  a  clean-up 
within  the  season  of  everything  except 
old  prunes.  Old  prunes  may  fare  better 
than  present  conditions  indicate,  this  de- 
scription now  being  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
procession  as  regards  present  values  and 
immediate  outlook.  Old  prunes  offering 
are  principaly  small  sizes;  120's  and  smaller 
are  offering  at  lj@2c.  New  prunes  are 
offered  very  sparingly,  with  market  for 
same  firm  on  the  basis  of  3}@3Jc.  for  the 
four  sizes.  No  fears  are  entertained  re- 
garding an  outlet  for  remaining  stocks  of 
new  or  1901  prunes;  all  are  expected  to  be 
called  for  before  another  season  opens. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  V  lb..   9  ®10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8M®  8H 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7  @  8 

Nectarines,  %»  ft   b%@  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @  9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6K@  IVt 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   .1?  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  @I0 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5Hw  6M 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5K@  6H 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3>^@3Vic;  50-608,  4H®4^c; 

60-708,  4@4^c;  70-80S,  3K@3fco;  80-90s,  3®3Mc; 

90-100s,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   5K@  5Ji 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6H 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  ®  5H 

Plums,  unpitted,  ^  ft   IK®  2H 

RAISINS. 

Not  much  doing  in  raisins  and  seldom  is 
in  March.  Most  distributors  are  still 
fairly  supplied  through  purchases  made 
before  the  last  quoted  advance  went  into 
effect,  and  are  slow  to  take  hold  at  the 
new  figures.  It  is  altogether  probable, 
however,  that  remaining  stocks,  which 
are  of  moderate  volume,  will  all  be  re- 
quired duriDg  the  current  spring  and  com- 
ing summer.  Present  offerings  are  mainly 
loose  Muscatels  of  lower  and  medium 
grades,  supplies  of  all  other  kinds  now 
offering  in  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  way  be- 
ing too  light  to  be  worthy  of  special 
mention. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6X 

3-crown   8 

2-  crown   53i 

Seedless  Muscatels   bii 

Seedless  Sultanas   5H 

Thompson's  Seedless   6K 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   1H®  8 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   6X@  6H 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  was  more  liberally  sup- 
plied than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding, 
with  large  size  Navels  in  the  majority, 
and  in  consequence  this  description  ruled 
less  in  favor  of  seller  than  did  the  small 
and  medium  sizes.  Present  offerings  are 
composed  almost  wholly  of  Navels. 
Lemon  market  was  quotably  unchanged, 
being  fairly  firm  for  best,  but  dull  and 


weak  for  common  stock.  Market  for 
Limes  was  slightly  easier. 

Oranges— Navels,  1ft  box   1  25@2  75 

St.  Michael   1  25@2  00 

Tangerine,  half  box   1  25®  1  75 

Seedlings,  V  box   1  25®  1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   6  0J®6  50 

NUTS. 

Stocks  of  desirable  qualities  of  Almonds 
and  Walnuts  bid  fair  to  be  soon  cleaned 
up.  Current  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained. The  Peanut  market  is  quiet,  but 
steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @  18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  10  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell    8  ®10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell  8  @  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5J4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts  6  @  6 

WINE. 

Market  continues  quiet,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  quotable  values  is  practically  the 
same  as  last  noted,  the  range  on  dry  wines 
of  last  year's  vintage  being  22@26c  per 
gallon  wholesale,  although  extreme  figure 
above  noted  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
views  of  sellers  than  with  the  bids  of  large 
operators.  Shipments  of  wine  from  San 
Francisco  by  sea  in  February,  Hawaiian 
Islands  not  included,  aggregated  295,725 
gallons  and  335  cases,  valued  at  $102,450. 
In  February  of  last  year  the  shipments  by 
sea  footed  up  311,050  gallons  and  325  cases, 
value  $98,715.  In  February,  1900,  sea  ship- 
ments were  572,490  gallons  and  805  cases, 
including  15,750  gallons  and  225  cases  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


rOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks. 

1 19,420 

5,020,157 

4,703,079 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.218,577 

7,755,606 

6,143,844 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  93,095 

5,244,997 

3,148,5W 

Oats,  centals 

5,455 

725,305 

550,596 

86,111 

86,779 

2.9,191 

104,522 

Beans,  sacks 

12.90J 

613,212 

524,642 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  30,855 

1,099,886 

1,246,414 

Onions,  sacks 

3,165 

168,922 

146,882 

3,469 

109,331 

124,495 

Wool,  bales  

308 

44,263 

24,657 

82 

8,545 

7,238 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks. 
Wheat,  centals 


...  78,116 
...197,247 


Barley,  centals — 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's.. . 


297 
207 
994 

580 
20 
1,265 


Since 
July  1,1901. 


3,652,898 
7,248,698 
3,766,518 
2,407 
9,205 
20,488 
12,838 
545.331 
471,542 
5,762 
43,938 


Same  time 
last  year. 

2,705,094 
5,851,825 
1,843,787 
47,821 
2,651 
11,438 
82,894 
409,631 
532,388 
1,695 
110,0d4 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  4,  1902. 

694,516.— Camera— Akers  &  Richards,  lone,  Or. 
69i,452.— Wood  Pipe  Machine— A.  Anderson,  Bur- 
nett, Cal. 

694,906.— Ironing  Machine— C.  W.  Anderson,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

601,346.— Coach  Suspender— W.  N.  Bert,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

694,458.— Capping  Machine— L.  J.  Borie,  S.  F. 
694,348.— Treating  Metals— G.  C.  Carson,  Red- 
ding, Cal. 

694,528 —Voting  Machine— H.  B.  Cary,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

694,460.— Stove  Damper  -B.  J.  Casterline,  Olalla, 
Or. 

691,620.— Street  Sweeper— W.  C.  Dingle,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

694,360— Ironing  Table— E.  Fisk,  No.  Yakima, 
Wash. 

694,632.— Sewing   Machine  Gage— G.  Gorelson 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 
691.7i0.— Tree  Transplanter— G.  G.  Quenther, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
694,741.— Railway  Switch— G.  G.  Guenther,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
694,742  —Railway  Switch— G.  G.  Guenther,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
694.476.— Traction  Engine—  B.  Holt,  Stockton 

Cal. 

694,548.— Cane   Loader  —  A.    Horner,  Paauilo 

Hawaii,  H.T. 
694,865.— Tree  Stand— C.  Kacbold,  Portland,  Or 

694.554.  — Door  Mat— C.  Kuhn,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

691.555.  — Saw  Handle  —  E.  L.  Laherty,  Verdi 
Nev. 

691,662.—  Darning  Last— A.  E.  Macdonald,  S.  F. 
694,591.— Kitchen  Implement— H.  C.  Needham 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
694,429.— Rotary  Harrow— M.  Schichti,  No.  Ya 

kima,  Wash. 
991,804.— Micrometer  Gage— J.  Stromberg,  Phce 

nix,  Ariz. 

694,807.— Saucepan— R.  B.  Vanderberg,  Los  An 
geles,  Cal. 

694,509. — Game — G.  W.  Winckfleld,  Oakland,  Cal. 
894,514.— Screw  Joint— F.  Wulff,  Colusa,  Cal. 


SHARPLES 

Cream  Separators 

II  uve  Tubular  Bovli. 

oae  no  disks  easy  to  ran,  reliable, 
durable  and  effective.  Catalog  131 
and  treatise,  "Easiness  Dairying" 
free.  The  best  dairymen  eay  they  art 
the  beet  etparatore. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  IH.  West  Chester, Pa. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  19.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8%c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9«@9!4c  ;  choice, 
93£@10c;  fancy,  lOmailc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  firm  at  the 
quotations,  with  very  fair  demand  and  limited 
offerings. 

Prunes,  3%@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10@13c:  Moorpark,  llfflHc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8@10c;  peeled,  14@18o. 


T  h  c 
Ri$ht 
Roofing 

P  &  B  Ready  Roofing 
is  the  right  roofing  for  the 
best  buildings — it's  made  of 
the  best  materials  to  with- 
stand the  injurious  effects 
of  the  elements. 

It  is  better  than  tin,  iron, 
shingles  and  slate,  and 
doesn't  cost  as  much  to 
transport  or  as  much  to  lay 
as  any  of  them.  Requires  no 
special  skill  or  knowledge 
to  lay  it — our  booklet  tells 
how  any  one  can  do  it. 

It  is  not  affected  by  heat, 
cold,  snow,  rain,  moisture, 
gases,  fumes,  sulphur  or 
other  smoke — it  is  fire  re- 
sisting and  insurance  com- 
panies prefer  it. 

Send  for  booklet — address  Dept.  R. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  tho  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(FSTABLI9HED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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March  22,  1902. 


About  half  the 
lamp  chimneys  in 
use  have  my  name 
on  them. 

All  the  trouble 
comes  of  the  other 

half*  Macbeth. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  pet  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pitts  but  km. 


POULTRY  YARD. 


Methods  of  a  San  Joaquin  Grower. 

A  Farmington,  San  Joaquin  county, 
poultry  grower  gives  the  Stockton 
News  an  outline  of  experience  which  is 
interesting: 

Good  Care  of  the  Breeders. — Early 
last  spring,  on  looking  over  the  breed- 
ers which  we  had  decided  to  keep,  we 
found  that  there  were  but  four  puilets 
which  we  thought  were  up  to  our 
standard.  These  four  were  the  only 
ones  which  would  do  to  mate  with  a 
certain  excellent  cock,  and  we  decided 
that  we  would  set  no  eggs  unless  they 
came  from  these  pullets.  These  pullets 
were  housed  in  a  small  coop,  about  8x7, 
floor  size.  This  coop  had  a  dropping 
board  and  we  kept  it  clean.  There  was 
a  large  window  on  the  south  front  of  it 
through  which  we  placed  water,  grit, 
etc.,  and  also  made  our  entrance.  On 
sunny  days  we  opened  this  window  and 
covered  it  with  netting  to  admit  the 
warm  rays  of  the  heat  and  allow  a  good 
circulation  of  fresh  air.  These  fowls 
were  fed  whole  wheat,  oats  and  corn, 
and  no  mash  or  condiments  whatever, 
and  each  one  of  the  pullets  laid  in  one 
thirty-one-day  month  twenty-nine  eggs. 

The  rest  of  our  flock  was  confined  in 
a  yard  during  pleasant  weather,  and 
the  cream  of  the  bunch  held  full  sway 
over  the  ranch  and  orchard.  From  the 
ejrgs  of  these  five  pullets  we  hatched 
109  chicks.  We  fed  them  wheat  and 
cracked  corn.  The  mother  of  these 
chicks  we  confined  until  they  were 
eight  weeks  old,  and  after  that,  in  the 
morning,  when  the  dew  was  off  the 
grass,  we  let  them  go  bug  hunting,  and 
you  bet  your  last  summer's  hat  that 
they  enjoyed  it  immensely.  They  grew 
and  grew  until  we  could  hardly  believe 
our  eyes.  Those  yellow  legs  and  rose 
combs  and  partridge  colored  plumages 
were  worth  a  long  day's  journey  to  see. 
We  could  have  raised  more,  but  we  quit 
hatching  when  others  up  here  just  be- 
gan. But  we  believe  that  more  is  made 
and  time  is  saved  if  one  hatches  chicks 
early  and  takes  care  of  them.  The 
eggs  we  did  not  use  we  sold  for  hatch- 
ing at  excellent  prices.  Late  hatched 
chicks  always  begin  to  dry  up  when 
hot,  dry  winds  commence.  The  feet  be- 
come dry,  they  mope  around  and  drink 
a  great  deal,  and  finally  die. 

The  sex  of  the  offspring  of  the  pen 
of  last  season's  breeders  came  about 
equally  divided,  beiDg  slightly  in  favor 
of  the  females. 

Coops. — The  coops  for  the  chicks, 
when  weaned,  are  practically  the  same 
as  those  for  hens  and  chicks.  False 
bottoms  are  placed  in  them  when  we 
wean  the  chicks,  for  they  prevent 
sweating  and  heating,  and,  in  the  end, 
roup  and  severe  colds.  We  make  these 
of  lath  and  place  each  lath  in  the  false 
bottom  about  *  inch  apart  and  the  bot- 
tom 4  inches  up  from  the  real  floor. 
Thus  the  droppings  jostle  down  between 
the  lath  and  fall  on  the  floor  proper 
and  do  not  remain  on  the  boards  to 


We  Muit  Go  from  heated  rooms  to  the  cold 
outer  air,  and  the  change  sets  us  coughing.  Cur- 
log  winter  colds  is  not  bard  If  you  take  Allen's 
Lung  Balsam.  A  neglected  cold  is  troublesome 
and  dangerous. 


come  in  contact  with  and  soil  the  feath- 
ers. If  droppings  accumulate  on  a 
parti-colored  bird's  plumage  when 
young  they  will  bleach  the  color  out,  as 
they  contain  ammonia  and  various 
other  chemicals. 

We  have  made  our  share  of  blunders, 
mistakes  and  failures  while  working 
with  poultry,  but  as  experience  gener- 
ally put  one  on  the  right  track  we  be- 
lieve we  are  almost  there.  Lice  hunt 
the  high  places  when  I  get  out  my  can 
of  "dust,"  and  they  see  it  coming  quite 
often,  too.  Fresh  water  and  grit  are 
always  before  the  chicks  and  old  fowls. 

Essentials  to  Success. — It  is  not  the 
number  of  dollars  you  invest  that  makes 
the  success,  but  the  knack  of  getting 
down  to  bedrock  and  working  with 
sound  judgment,  which  we  will  acquire 
with  experience.  Do  not  be  discour- 
aged if  you  fail  a  few  times  or  take 
quack  advice  of  honest  meaning  neigh- 
bors, but  just  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  and 
success  will  soon  come  your  way  with 
the  geese  hanging  high. 

When  we  look  at  these  fifty  fine  pul- 
lets, some  singing  at  this  writing,  we 
believe  we  will  breed  them  always.  It 
is  truly  gratifying  to  one  who  has 
worked  patiently  for  the  welfare  of  his 
flock  to  see  the  handsome  pullets  and 
cockerels  mature  and  round  out  into 
splendid  specimens  of  nature's  own. 

The  matings  for  color  (and,  we  believe, 
for  shape)  turned  out  exceedingly  well 
last  year,  and  there  are  many  calls  for 
young  stock.  We  could  have  sold  all 
our  partridge  Wyandottes  early  in  the 
season,  and  we  believe  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  last  year's  prosperity 
will  show  itself  this  fall.  The  great 
West  is  the  coming  poultry  center  of 
the  United  States.  Long  may  the  hen 
crank  and  the  object  of  his  crankiness 
be  blessed.  Mrs.  Western  Biddy  has 
more  than  paid  for  the  care  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  her,  and  if  we  had 
our  way  we  would  have  her  name 
placed  on  the  roll  of  honor  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  c<  mpletely  derange  the  whole  system  wheo 
entering  It  througb  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
artie'es  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  Is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  Internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  P.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


W.  C.  T.  U. 

W-e  C-an' t  T  ell  U  how  hard  we  are  trying  to  restrain 

the  n-iM_:  (feneration  of  stock.    Do  you  see? 

PAttK  WOVEN  WIUK  FENCE C0.<  ADRIAN, MICH. 


i  By  the  Cyclone  System  means  Good 
Material  and  plenty  of  n     You  Pay  Less 

for  Cyclone  material  than  ready  mad/  lence 
'a  Lighter  per  rod.  and  as  our  material  Ships  at 
a  Lower  Rate,  the  height  pet  rod  would  bt  no 
more     Send  lo>  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 


CYCLONE  FENCE  C0.BOitcV 


mm  BEST  FENCE 

Can  be  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  60to70rodn  per  day, 
H  ■  •  - .  t.  L-i,  Bullmtronff,  Pig  and  Chltk *a- tight. 

THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

makes  It.  The  91  art)  lite  In  Automatic,  pimple 
in  construction,  rung  easy,  works  rapidly- 
Sent  OH  Trial.  I'lain,  barb  wire  and 
Gates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  free. 
K1TSELMAN  BROTHERS,* 
Box  D7  Muncie,  Indiana. 


Do  You  Use  Water] 

Then  you  need  a  power  to  pump  It  to  I 
your  house  or  barn.  The  I 
DiFF  Hydraulic  Engine  I 
rnmrn m  (,  the b<«t.  Pumpa mor« w»ler. I 

Never  stops.  ReqairMDO 
lection.   Bold  on  80  dart  I 
trial.    Send  for  free  book.  | 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO., 
126  Liberty  St..  New  York.  I 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaka,  ffloffltt  dfc  Town**, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No».  53-57-59-61  Flr.t  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loa  Angeles. 
BLAKE  Mar  ALL  As  OO  -Portland.  Or. 


The  tension  curve  is  a  little  thing  but  it 
means  long  life  and  good  service  in  the 
fence.    Go  examine  the  nearest 

AMERICAN  ir.  FENCE 

and  see  liow  tight  It  can  be  stretched  — the 
tension  curve  allowing  for  contraction.  This 
Is  the  most  popular  fence  In  the  world  to-day, 
because  the  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Sold  everywhere.    If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  wrile  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  Sl  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Denver. 


Anotlier  Special  Offer. 


The  BEST  Farm  Truck  for  you  to  buy.  Axle  3J",  thimble  skein;  wheels  28"  and 
30"  high,  4"  tire.  Warranted  to  carry  TWO  tons.  Send  in  your  order  this  week 
and  you  can  have  one  of  'em  for  $30.00. 

f\  LLISON,   NEFF  «fe  CO.,   2  2  2.    miaalon  St..  San  Francisco. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $<>.<M).  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Blacklegine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


TILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OP  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soli,  thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RATEfiTTR    PTTTT4PU3  R*  Cf\     318  ualifornia  st  ,  ban  kkancisco. 
DALrUUI\f    uUinrvlE   Oi,   V.\t*t  also  at  fkesno  and  los  angeles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


1ST 


Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  3^2 5. 00 

TO  INTRODUCE  TH£ 

Wll  1  ART)  STPPI  PANflP  Into  every  aeotlon  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU5ICCL   K/\1>VJE  ^  wm  fJf  %  aellTer  „  your 

Jepot  tree  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-Inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  80x84  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  and  21H  inches  deep,  and  16-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLABD,  Mannf aetarer,  819  M.  Fourth 
St.  Louts,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  snip  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Jk  We  have  been  the  original  4|«^ 
Introducers  of  more  varleties^^^ 
of  squash  than  all  our  brother  seed  men 
combined.  Here's  a  partial  list: 
Hubbard,  Marblehead,  Victor,  Warren] 
Buiman,  Chestnut  nnd  Golden  Bronze. ' 
Our  annual  catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seed  sent  Free. 

^^B^  If  you  want  the  purest 
Qfttf^^WS™99  >eed  sold  In  tlio 
In  »JVCCUm     U.S.  try  our.. 

1.  i. J. H.GREGORY 
K^^^l      *  SON. 

M  Marblehead, 
Mass. 

fruit  Trees. 

CLING  PEACHES: 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVI'S  LATE, 
NICHOL  S  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'S, 
SELLER'S    and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS : 

I  X  L,  NE  PLCS  ULTRA  and  NONPARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES: 

BARTLETT,  KCRUANK, CLIMAX,  SCLTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  Bud  WIOKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUBNTS  FOR  C.  W.   REED'S  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cat. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa,  Clover.  Brume  Grass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Oraes,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees.  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  ."mall  Fruits  Prench  Prune  on 
Myrobolan  Root,  Blenheim  and  Hoyal 
Apricots  on  Peach  Koot. 

Muir  Pracbes. 

Almonds — I  X  L,  Nonparlel  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and 
Be  Iflower. 
Pear  Bartlett. 
Sugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Hall. 


wE'CataloguE 

Every  horticulturist 
should  bave  it.  40  pages 
of  new  Information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dred" of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  At.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

1 1  San  Dlmat,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity,  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  8TBATTON,  Petaloroa,  Cal. 


It  Has  Rained-What  Now? 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  nursery  stock  with  erood  results.    We  still  have  the 
largest  assortment  of  CALIFORNIA  HOME  GROWN  TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ALMONDS, 
APRICOTS, 
APPLES, 


=  We  have  plenty  of  ' 

PEACHES,  PLUMS, 
PEARS,  PRUNES, 
RESISTANT  CRAPE  VINES. 

=  A  stock  of  perfect  ===== 


♦  Washington    Navel    Oranges,    Lemons    and    Limes.  ♦ 

Submit  a  list  of  what  you  need  and  we  will  quote  you  special  prices. 
96-page  Catalogue  Free — send  for  it. 
THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  PROP.        P.  O.  Box  1. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

 ESTABLISHED    I  IN  10<55 

SO  in  ]Vnrserv- 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,     Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send    for   Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATS0NVILLE.  CAL. 

APRICOT    TREES    AT  7l2c. 

PERFECTLY  DORMANT,  ON  PEACH  ROOT. 

2500  Royal,  12%  to  4  ft. 

3000  Blenheim,  2l/2  to  4  ft. 

HEAVY  GRADE,  CALIPER  %  TO  '4  INCH. 

500  Early  Crawford,  -4  to  6  ft.,  @  lOc 
1500       "  "  2to3ft„@  6c 

OTHER  STOCK  IN  PROPORTION. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

JOHN  AMES,  Prop.,  NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


NO  IRRIGATION. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

W.  H.  SCHIEFFER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  successors  to  r.  w.  bell. 

THE    LEADING    NURSERYMEN   OP    NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

808  TUPPER  ST.,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.     WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  get  my  thorouglmred  PEDIGREED  strain  acd  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to- 
day for  valuable  catalogue  which  tells  How  *°  Plant  «nd  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  illustrate,  and  describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  J*  J*  J* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
«'Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  82.60,  postpaid  anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,       :       330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 


-OF- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

SUGAR  PRUNES  on  Plum  Root, 

5  to  7  feet  high,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1000. 

iluir  Peaches,       Bartlett  Pears, 
Climax  Plum  and  Almond 
Trees.    All  No.  1  Trees. 

 LET  ME  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS.  

J.  T.  BO0UE,     .     MAR.YSVILLE,  CAL 


FOR  SALE. 

FRENCH  PEAR 
SEEDLINGS. 

Address  FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES, 

PRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

 THE  

Tilton  Apricot 

AT 

CLEARING-OUT  PRICES! 

H/INFORD  NURSERY, 
J.  W,  BAIB8TOW,  HANFOBD,  CAL, 


150  Kinds  for  16c. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  Salzer's  vegetable  and  flower  , 
Beeds  are  found  in  more  par-dens 
and  on  more  farms  than  any  other  _ 
'  in  America.    There  is  reason  for  this. 
We  own  and  operate  over  wx»0  acres  for 
the  production  of  our  choice  seeds.  In 
order  to  induce  you  to  try  them 
we  make  the  following  unprec- 
edented offer: 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid A 

20  kinds  of  rarest  luscious  radishes, 
12  magnificent  earliest  melons, 
16  sorts  glorious  tomatoes, 
£5  peerless  lettuce  varieties, 
12  splendid  beet  sorts, 
65  gorgeously  beautiful  flower  seeds, 

tn  all  150  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushels  of    charming  flowers  and 
lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,/ 
together  with  our  great  catalogue/ 
telling  all  about  Teosinte  and  Tea 
Oat  and  llromus  and  Speltz,  onion 
seed  at  cue.  a  pound,  etc.,  all  only  , 
for  1 6c.  in  stamps.   Write  to-day. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS  AND  BLUE  GUMS 
IN  BOXES,  ^TRANSPLANTED. 
F»ALMS.  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORNAHBNTAL  TREES  AND 
PLOWBRINO  SHRUBS. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  Hit. 
F.  LUDEHANN. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ASK.  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE, FOR  PRICES  - 

Address    "  D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete    ock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.  Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
USE 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR 

Money  Crops. 

Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  Ideal  predigested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

for  list  of  dealers,  formulas  <j>  d  other 
valuable  Information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATB  WORKS, 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Prune  IDxtd. 

"Greenbank"  Pore  100%  Caustic  Potasb 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

RAN  FRANOISCO.  OAL 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal ,  and  Washington,  D.  O 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent 
protected  «« Alpha"  disc  and 
««  split-wing  "  improvemenfs 

Are  as  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators 
as  such  other  Separators  are 
to  Gravity  Setting*  Method?. 


Send   for  new    '20th   Century"  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74   Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103- 1  ii.-,  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  and  Stock  Raising  in  San  Joa- 
quin County. 

From  a  paper  by  A.  T.  Covell  at  the  Lodl 
Farmers'  Institute. 

San  Joaquin  is  comparatively  one  of 
the  level  counties  of  the  State.  Aside 
from  a  small  district  in  the  southwest 
corner  and  another  in  the  northeast 
corner,  the  entire  county  is  beautifully 
spread  out.  There  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  friable  and  loamy  soil,  free  from 
rocks  and  stone,  or  even  gravel,  sus- 
ceptible of  easy  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion with  a  minimum  outlay. 

This  county  has  always,  since  the 
settlement  of  the  State  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  stood  in  the  front  rank  as 
a  grain-producing  county.  More  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  greater  tend- 
ency toward  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees  and  grape  vines,  nearly  all  of  the 
better  varieties,  and  still  there  is  ample 
room  to  continue  on  those  lines. 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  tendency 
toward  irrigation  for  both  vines  and 
fruit  trees,  which,  when  accomplished, 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  land  by 
reason  of  the  increased  profits  derived 
therefrom.  Much  of  San  Joaquin 
county  is  very  favorably  situated  for 
irrigation. 

There  is,  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  county,  the  Mokelumne  river,  which 
furnishes  a  fine  flow  of  water  until  late 
in  the  summer.  Prom  this  stream  the 
Woodbridge  Canal  Co.  have  a  canal  at 
Woodbridge  with  the  necessary  works 
at  the  river  for  diverting  the  water 
from  the  river.  This  canal  is  intended 
to  cover  all  of  the  upland  west  of  the 
canal  and  river  from  Stockton  to  New 
Hope.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  Stan- 
islaus river  on  the  south  line  of  the 
county.  From  this  stream  water  has 
been  diverted  by  the  Stanislaus  Canal 
Co.  at  a  point  some  distance  above 
Knight's  Ferry.  This  canal  opens  a 
very  large  district  which  can  be  readily 
irrigated,  and  it  should  develop  into  a 
beautiful  and  productive  country.  The 
opening  up  of  these  two  large  districts 
is  not  all  by  a  long  way. 

PcMr-iNo. — Underlying  much  of  this 
beautiful  valley,  the  underflow  of  water 
wending  its  way  from  the  rivers  and 
lesser  streams  and  the  mountains  to- 
ward the  low  lands  bordering  the  tidal 
portions  of  the  rivers  is  of  vast  pro- 
portions, and  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  this  connection,  or  in  dealing  with 
irrigation  as  a  source  from  which  great 
benefits  are  to  be  derived.  With  the 
appliances  now  at  hand  and  being 
manufactured,  this  great  body  of  under- 
flow of  water  can  be  raised  to  the  sur- 
face about  as  cheaply  as  the  cost  of 
purchasing  from  the  canal  companies, 
especially  so  where  ditches  have  to  be 
excavated  to  any  considerable  length. 
In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
the  right  of  way  for  such  ditches  across 
intervening  land. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  territory  that  lies  above  near-by 
canals,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Woodbridge  canal.  There  is  a  very 
large  district  of  fine  country  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  and 
heavy  crops  of  grapes  of  the  various 


varieties,  and  also  both  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruits,  olives,  etc.,  when  and 
where  the  land  can  be  thoroughly  irri- 
gated. The  pumping  of  the  water 
from  the  lower  strata  will  tend  to  open 
the  pores  and  give  a  better  flow  to  the 
points  from  which  the  water  is  drawn 
by  the  pumps. 

The  manufacturing  of  this  class  of 
machinery  has  become  very  extensive 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  cost  of 
pumping  water  for  irrigation  is  each 
year  becoming  cheaper,  and  new  de- 
vices are  still  to  follow,  which  will  still 
lower  the  cost  of  securing  the  supply 
of  water  required. 

Stock  Raising. — There  is  quite  an 
extent  of  country  which  has  for  many 
years  been  devoted  to  grain  culture, 
the  raising  of  which  in  many  cases  not 
yielding  a  satisfactory  revenue.  The 
diversion  of  the  water  from  its  original 
channels  out  and  through  these  culti- 
vated fields  has  opened  the  way  for 
adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  land 
for  stock  raising  on  a  large  and  profit- 
able scale. 

Alfalfa. — By  the  use  of  the  water 
these  lands  can  be  made  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  alfalfa,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  forage  plants,  if  not 
the  greatest,  in  the  State,  considering 
the  cost  of  securing  its  best  and  final 
results,  as  a  stock  product,  which  we 
will  say  is  the  animal  ready  for  the 
market,  the  animal  harvesting  the  crop 
until  it  is  ready  for  the  purchaser  of 
fine  beef  cattle,  for  which  purpose 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  value. 

Again,  the  cows  can  be  milked  and 
the  dairy  business  successfully  carried 
on  and  still  raise  the  calves  to  grow  the 
beef  and  still  more  milk  cows,  thus  gain- 
ing the  best  results  in  both  dairying 
and  beef  growing  from  the  same  fields. 
By  pursuing  this  course,  such  lands  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  fine  revenue  by 
those  who  wish  to  operate  on  those 
lines.  Many  people  who  have  not  actu- 
ally seen  with  their  own  eyes  the 
numbers  of  cattle  that  can  be  raised  on 
a  limited  acreage  of  good  land  would  be 
surprised  as  to  the  grand  results  that 
can  be  secured  if  properly  attended  to. 
By  combining  the  two  industries  a 
great  saving  can  be  made. 

Fine,  fat  and  luscious  beef  can  be 
produced  upon  alfalfa  fields,  ready  for 
the  best  of  the  markets,  without  stall 
feeding.  By  this  mode  of  procedure, 
when  once  under  way,  the  young  cows 
are  each  year  coming  of  age  to  take 
the  place  of  the  older  ones  which  can  be 
fattened  for  beef,  and  each  branch  of 
the  industry  can  continue  year  after 
year  regularly. 

Upon  good  land,  well  irrigated,  four 
and  five  heavy  crops  of  hay  can  be  cut 
per  annum,  ranging  from  one  to  two 
tons  per  cutting,  quality  of  land  and 
conditions  having  much  to  do  as  to 
these  results.  The  county  has  plenty 
of  land  that  should  give  best  results. 


When  Your  Joints  are  Stiff  and  your  muscles 
are  sore  from  cold  or  rheumatism ;  when  you  sprain 
or  bruise  yourself,  Perry  Davis'  Pa'nklller  will 
take  out  the  soreness  and  fli  you  right  In  a  jiffy. 

Avoid  substitutes. 


Caustic  Balsam  Better  Than  Knife. 

Opal,  Texas,  Nov.  14,  1901. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. : 

Last  spring  I  had  a  fine  mare  that  had  a  grissel 
formed  on  her  shoulder  and  the  V.  S.  at  Spring- 
town,  Tex.,  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  that 
would  remove  It  but  the  knife.  A  friend  ad- 
vised me  to  try  your  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM.  I  did  so  and  In  ten  days,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  grissel  was  all  gone.  I  have  used  the 
medicine  for  most  everything  and  And  it  to  be  the 
best  medicine  on  the  market.        W.  G.  MUSE. 


ESfS  w"?!  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


DAIRYMEN  ARE  DELIGHTED 

to  meet  tihhh:  wr  o  w«  rk  tor  us.  Cow  ktepcra ttl«ays 
btve  mi  tirv.  We  atari  you  Id  bualnei*.  You  make 
l*rge  profits.  Kaay  wcrk.  We  furrmh  capital.  Send 
10  cent*  for  Ml  line  of  tampion  and  nutiruUra. 

DRAPER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  111*. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Vee<i  on  !«Got.  Experiment  Stations 
In  V.  S..  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  32-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
184  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  offlcefor  book  No.  1. 

Sole  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  Bowen, 
SIS-al?  fl.nmome  81.,  S»n  Vraadaaa.  ««!.,  201  804  Front  St., 
rorlland,  Oregon,  212  Occidental  Ave,  Seattle,  Wata. 


Moist 


M FLOWER  SEEDS 

DENMARK 

IBiSi'KAlU.  KOLLE.sox  3st.chicaso.iu 
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Ar 

raclbry 
^  Cost" 


fiSLva.     We  are  (riving  onr  customers  the  benefit  of 
^Efewa  Jobbers  prices  on  CarruiKi'«.li:iniis8andolher  A 
horse  ivecRsoneB.     I:irt,.ry   licnr.n  art)  >>] 
nW*  Quoted— dealers  protits  are  eliminated,  fit 

You  Get  the  Profits  A 


In  addition  we  give  yon  eelection  from 
the  largest  stock  -         world  of  ijgh 
VrA/  grade  vehicles  and  guarantee  satisfaction  ' 
RrVfor  money  returned.   Send  for  catalogue i  Sfc 
w^and  Me  how  rniirh  yon  will  save.  Xf\ 


A 


COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 


>  Write  to  nearest  30c 


against  tny 
possibility  of 
failure  in  your 
next  seasons 
known  worth 


FORTIFY  YOURSELF 

I    poultry  operations  by  buying'  an  incubatorof  tested  merit  and 

Shnot  fail.  THE  PET  ALUM  A  INCUBATOR 

Is  a  machine  of  that  kind.  If  i«  tho  machit.a  that  product",  r,n|v  mp**  percentages  of 
hatch.  Made  of  best  California  Kcitwot.d,  carefully  pacxed  anil  lined,  perfectly 
heated  and  regulated,  it  gives  «atlsfaei.,r,-  results  everv  time.  Made  in  sizes  from 
Megk-sup.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  AliYWNEHEi"  the  U.  S.  It  will  [.ay  you  to  get  our  FREE 
eatalogne antiprlt-**.  l'ETALCMA  IKCI'lt  ATOR  <io., 

AjddJtJM  nearest  office.    Box  111  l'ctuluina,  Cnl.,  or  llox  21  *  ,  Indianapolis,  IncL 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 


Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


IMPERIAL  AND  GULF  R.  R.  * 

The  Imperial  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  has  been  incorporated  to 
build  a  standard  gaupe  railroad  from  Old  Beach  Station  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R 
to  Imperial,  with  a  future  extension  to  Calexico  and  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  with  branch  lines  to  Bluelake  and  Eastside.  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sists of  W.  F.  Holt,  President  First  National  Bank  of  Imperial,  and  J.  H. 
Braly,  President  of  the  Southern  California  Savings  Bank;  F.  C.  Paulin,  A. 
H.  Heber  and  E.  A.  Meserve,  all  of  Los  Angeles.  Sufficient  cash  has  been 
paid  into  the  treasury  to  grade  and  bridge  the  road  to  Imperial,  and  this 
work  will  be  pushed  to  completion  at  once.  Now  York  capitalists  are  nego- 
tiating for  the  bonds,  which  will  be  issued  to  complete  the  road  and  furnish 
+  the  rolling  stock.  * 

♦♦♦ »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Etch  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES. 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  ■  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use:  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  (irenadler  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  ibis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee,  write  for  thrm  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUn A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PETAL  UMA.  CAL. 


Just  tike  You.  ^Fresno  Scraper. 


If  you  wanted  a  never  falling  well  of 
(rood,  pure  water,  wouldn't  you  nave  one 
drilled  large  enough  and  deep  enough  to 
tap  a  strong  stream  of  living  water!  Well, 
other  people  think  an  you  do.  They  are 
just  like  you  in  this  respect.  This  fact 
affords  a  fine  bu  -  r  -  opportunity.  Buy 
one  of  our 


STAR 


Drilling  Machines 


and  make  eurh  wells  for 
yourself  and  others.  There 
is  more  money  in  It  than  any 
business  you  ran  fret  Into  for 
the  capital  Invested.  We  make  the  most  complete  line 
of  well  drilling  machinery  and  supplies  In  the  country. 
Hend  at  once  for  large  illustrated  catalogue — free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA   STUflP  PULLER. 


The     Most     Po  va/  erful  Madel 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  rigr.,  16-18  Zoe  St..  San  Francisco. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DIALERS  IN  

BEANS.  POTATOBS,  (Ik  A  IN,  DRIED  PBUITS. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUIT8. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Srnd  Samples. 

824  CLAY  STBKET,  SAN  FKANCI8CO. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  met 
at  its  hall  on  the  15th.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  and  much  interest 
manifested  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  committee 
reported  progress.  Posters  have  been 
put  up  and  invitations  sent  out  to  all 
well-known  farmers. 

Rooms  have  been  hired  under  the 
Institute  Hall,  with  tables,  chairs  and 
all  accommodations,  where  farmers' 
families  can  meet  and  have  their 
lunches,  the  Grange  furnishing  tea, 
coffee  and  sugar.  Careful  women  have 
also  been  engaged  to  attend  on  vis- 
itors, prepare  the  tea  and  coffee  and 
take  charge  of  and  look  after  the  chil- 
dren while  the  parents  attend  the  lec- 
tures. The  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Goldman's  Hall,  March  21  and  22. 

The  National  Grange  subject  for 
March  was  discussed,  nearly  every 
member  taking  part  in  it. 

The  question  box  was  opened  and  the 
following  questions  drawn  from  it : 

1.  — Should  our  orchards  be  irrigated  in 
winter? 

2.  — How  should  our  orchards  be  culti- 
vated and  what  style  of  plows  should 
be  used — the  mold  and  share  or  disk 
plow  ? 

3.  — To  what  extent  does  smudging  pre- 
vent iDjury  by  frost  in  our  orchards? 

The  discussion  of  these  subjects  was 
very  generally  participated  in  by  all 
the  members.  No  definite  conclusions 
were  arrived  at,  as  the  subjects  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  Lecturer  announced  the  Grange 
subject  for  next  meeting,  "  What  Con- 
stitutes a  Good  Education  ?  "  and  ap- 
pointed Sisters  Morris  and  Fleming  and 
Brothers  Jacob  and  Holcom  to  read 
papers  on  it.  J.  T. 


Stream  Measurements. 


The  report  of  progress  of  stream 
measurements  for  the  calendar  year 
1899,  by  F.  H.  Newell,  with  the  two 
accompanying  papers  noted  below,  has 
been  issued  as  Part  IV  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  The  whole  makes 
a  volume  of  768  pages,  illustrated  by 
156  plates  and  329  figures,  including 
views  of  rivers  and  the  methods  of 
measuring  them,  with  maps  and  dia- 
grams of  river  flow.  In  the  report  of 
progress,  tables  of  maximum,  minimum, 
and  mean  discharge  of  streams  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States  are  given 
and  other  data  of  use  to  engineers  and 
investors,  as  well  as  to  the  public  in 
general. 

Following  the  report  of  progress  of 
stream  measurements  is  a  paper  by 
N.  H.  Darton,  giving  a  preliminary  de- 
scription of  the  geology  and  resources 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  Black  HHls 
and  adjoining  regions  in  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  paper  by 
Willard  D.  Johnson  on  "  High  Plains 
and  Their  Utilization,"  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  Great  Plains 
region  of  western  Kansas  and  adjacent 
States,  and  discussing  the  occurrence  of 
water  underground.  Applications  for 
this  volume  should  be  made  to  the  Mem- 
bersiof  Congress  or  to  the  Director  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Coc^^hed*w?t0hd,,  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholder  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
809  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  m.,  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  April,  1902. 

I.  C  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  T. 


A  .J  O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  notPd  strains 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


36  SHORT- HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FDR 
SALE.  Alto  25  grade  Durham  cows.  Also  1  Im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lbs.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antekpe,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUeg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.OC  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

TRAflV  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  P.  O 
Box  53.  9.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Eggs  II  51  per  16;  $5.00  per  100.  Plymouth  Rock 
stock  for  sale,  also  a  few  Incubators.  Write  for 
wanls  and  secure  prices. 

EGGS  for  sale  from  selected  and  prize-winning 
stock— Brown,  White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Black 
Mlnorcas  and  P'vmouth  Rocks:  11.50  per  set  lng. 
15  00  per  100.  Write  us  for  further  Information. 
S.  P.  Llndgren  A  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  N I  les  A  CO..  Los  Angetes,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.  Established  in  1878. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOARS.  OA.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

FOR  SALE. -One  registered  Poland-China  Boar 
and  two  Gilts  7  mos.  old.   Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal 


CH  AS.  C.  PERK  •  NS,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  breeds  the 
finest  pedigreed  Berkshlres.  Young  slock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MDRPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR"8.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BETTER  HATCHED  by  new  method  of  experi- 
enced poulterer;  no  more  spoiled  sittings;  saves 
your  temper;  direction!  20  cts  Va  ley  Poultry 
Farm,  He'ena.  Mont. 


Duroc  Hogs. 

Thoroughbred;  20  Males,  20  Females,  4  Mos.  Old. 

Will  crate  and  put  on  board  at  Laws,  Cal.,  C.  & 
C.  By.  station,  with  feed  for  destination,  for  $15 
each,  or  $30  per  pair  A'so,  some  2  mos.  old.  Mar. 
27th,  at  $10  each,  or  $20  per  pair.  These  are  desir- 
able hogs,  the  famous  Duroc  breed  being  of  supe- 
rior value  in  many  well-kDOwn  respects.  Address 
J.  L   BOURLAND,       Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal. 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

For  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  giving  up-to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  subscript 
ion.    Regular  price  60  cents 
i  year.  Address 
BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


=  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  .  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Vis.,  Chicago. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubatoi 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Publishers  of  the 
"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Hand 
Book  and  Guide.'' 
Price  40c. 


Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm 

Offers  For  Sale  the  following:  Well- bred 
Stallions: 

ON  STANLEY  2:tTi  g^ffiVX 

sire  of  Directly  2:03>4  and  35  more  in  2:39.  Dam 
Lilly  Stanley  2:17%  (dam  of  Rokeby  2:1334  and 
Rect  2:16%)  by  Whippleton  1883. 

CI>  A  IVT  O'l^l  Register  No.  0479.    By  Direct 
riVAlU  Z.H  4  2:05M.  sire  of  Directly  2:03^ 
and  35  more  in  2:30.   Dam  Silver  Eye  (dam  of 
Raymon  2:Vt%)  by  Abbotsford  2:19%. 

TNPCPNA  ")OiI  Register  No  30838.  By 
ll!rCr\.llA  Z.Z*T4  Diablo  2:09m,  sire  of 
Clipper  2:06,  Sir  Alb  rt  S.  2:08%,  Diodine  2:\Q% 
and  15  more  in  2:30.  Dam  Biscari  by  Director, 
2:17.  second  dam  Bicari  (dam  of  6  in  2:30  and  4 
producing  sons)  by  Harold. 

DC  ATT  TJ    '>»1*1  Register  No.  32606.  By 
DEAU  D.  Z.LOo  Wildnut,  sire  of  Wild  Nut- 
ling  2:11!4,  El  Rami  2:14  and  others.  Dam 
Nettie  Benton  (dam  of  4  in  the  list)  by  Gen. 
Benton. 

The  above  stallions  are  offered  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  For  terms,  address 

H.  &  W.  PIERCE, 

728  Montgomery  Street. 

Or  W.  O.  LAVNU,  721  Howard  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


LAWES' CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  En?.    Established  60  Tears  in  Business. 


Manufacturers  of 


THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KNOWN. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  HUTCHINS  4  CO  ,  U.  S.  Represantatives, 

Hayward  Building,      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents.  S.  7..  Cal..  and  Washington,  D.  C 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  II.  W.  from  PETAUJMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALTJMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK.    A.  MBCHAM, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Foints:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (ill.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs.   

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  HARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  ALL  PIGS_ 

has  been  so  large  we  have  but  few  left,  but  can  furnish  2  BERKSHIRE  SOWS  of  April  farrow  sired  by 
"Lustre's  Bachelor  II"  52261,  the  fine  English-bred  boar.  These  sows  have  been  bred  to  "Kingstons 
Duke  of  Biltmore"  58955,  our  young  English-bred  boar. 

We  also  have  2  sows  farrowed  in  June  sired  by  "Baron  Lynwood"  54858. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  can  furnish  boars  ar  d  sows  of  July  and  August  farrow.  These  pigs  were 
sired  by  sons  of  the  great  "Missouri's  Black  Chief"  19399  and  the  noted  "Black  U.  S."  18315. 

Correspondence  solicited.         SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HUMBOLDT 

JOSEPH  MARZEN, 


STOCK  FARM, 

-  PROPRIETOR. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young   Stock   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK.,  NEVADA, 
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Here  Is  Where  We  Make  the 

SAMSON, 

i  7 5, OOP  Wind  Mills  Annually. 


That  is  the  capacity  of  our  new  factories  shown  above.  The  old  were  uneaual  to  tliTX" 
mand  upon  then,.  We  had  to  build  greater.  The  Dew  plant  is  CMa^rtedgVffi^J^ 
sconce,  conditions  and  appliances  may  conspire  to  make  the  perfect  wi 3  mi  I  ^  cove  s  six 
and  a  half  acres  of  ground.    We  believe  it  makes  the  best  mill  in  the  world 

is  all  that  its  name  implies.  Equally  adapted  to 
light  work  or  deep  water  raising.  You  may  call 
upon  it  for  whatever  power  is  required.  The 
material  is  galvanized  steel.  The  tower  is  lithe  and  graceful  Every 
part  of  the  completed  whole  is  equal  to  any  test  of  strength  that  mav 
by  any  possibility  be  put  upon  it.  Like  our  factorv,  the  Samson  wind 
mill  has  grown  with  us.  We  confidently  assert  that  in  the  Samson  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  is  to  be  found.  We  fully  guarantee  the 
bamson  wind  mills.  Write  for  our  free  handsome  illustrated  catalogue 


«  ™»»  ••«/»»  <->i  giuuuu.     »y  e  oeneve 

The  Samson 


The  Stover  Mfg.  Co., 

568  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills. 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  quality  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 
jiving  details. 


GERM \N  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nuuu  St..  New  York  City. 


MEYER,  WIUsON  &  CO.,  Han  Frauclaco,  Cal 
are  Hole  Agenlg  for  the  Pacific  Coant. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Statlouary. 
and  doeB  tli"  work  of 
8  meu.  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
A  C00HRADT  &  SON. 

717  2d  9t.. Oakland,  Cal. 


Three  feed*  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     Knxy  draft  on  t«am. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bale*  per 
day. 

T"e  third  stroke  Is  clear  grain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales,   full  weight  In  smallest  car. 

Admiral  Hay 


rr™^SEIJJEEDERj 
Ground  ^p^lWL  HAY  PRESS  CO  6 


BOX  55  KANSAS  CITY, 
no 


Wr/te/oday 

FOB 

Of//?  ffiEf 
Ca  talogue 


Co. 


Pelf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 

foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  bay  In  liailng  chamber. 
8.  If-ffouer  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 

the  feeder. 

*  n  omatlr  whl"  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Oar  plan:  Wewlilshlpontrlal  and  approval  any- 
where. Yonr  money  Lack.  If  you  want  It,  after  trial. 

Angeles,  Cal. 


05B0RNE 

MOWERS  and  RAKES. 

The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 


8IZE8  34-  4'i.  5  and  6. 


ALWAYS  IH  THE  LEAD.    IT  HAS  HO  EQUAL 

A  MOWER  with  a  solid  one-piece  frame.  No  bear- 
ings to  get  out  of  true.  ROLLER  BEARINGS  and  a 
gear  enclosed  like  the  works  of  a  watch;  no  dust  or  grit 
to  wear  them  out  and  to  cause  heavy  draft.  A  PIT- 
MAN protected  In  front  and  in  under,  always  as  true  as 
an  arrow  and  with  a  long  straight  drive— CONVE- 
NIENT FOOT  LIFT,  A  FLOATING  BAR  that  shaves  I 
knoll  and  hollow,  following  the  ground  as  a  razor  fol- 
lows the  race.  NO  LOST  MOTION;  gears  from  the 
pawls  in  the  wheels  to  the  knife  head  are  so  closely 
connected  that  the  machine  oannot  be  clogged  in  grass. 


Osborne  All  Steel 
Hay  Rake. 

If  a  Rake  has  ever  been  invented  embodying  in 
its  construction  the  valuable  devices  found  on  the 
Osborne  Rakes,  it  has  never  made  its  appearance 
either  In  field  or  factory. 

It  is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  with  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  work.  Has  the  Osborne 
Double  Hub  Bicycle  Wheel  fitted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


SIZES  8,  10,  12  FEET. 


Manufacturer,  ot  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  KNIFE  GRINDERS, 
CORDAGE  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 


Write  for  our  1902  Farmers'  Catalogue.     It  contains  much  valuable  information. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  &  15  MAINISTREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   tl  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  76 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BUFFALO    PITTS   SPIKE   TOOTH  HARROW. 

THE  ONLY  SPIKE  TOOTH  HARROW  SUITABLE 
FOR  ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

NOTICE  THE  FRAME— IT  WILL  NOT  HARM  THE 
TREES  OR  VINES. 

Made  In  2,  3,  4  or  5  sections.  ASK.    "VOUR    DEALER    EOR  IT. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAN  FRANCISCO.  BENICIA.  SACRAMENTO.  LOS  ANOELES. 

QEWEY,  STRONG  fc  CO..  Patent  Solicitors.  330  Market  SU  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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THIRTY- FIRST  TEAR. 

Office,  830  Market  St. 


For  the  Summer  Garden. 

Though  we  have  urgently  appealed  to  our  readers  to  make  wider  use  of 
winter  gardening  which  the  climate  of  California  favors,  and  thus  supply  them- 
selves with  the  delicious  esculents  which  are  hardy  enough  to  survive  all  frosts 
likely  to  be  encountered  upon  our  warmer  mesas  and  hillsides,  there  are  of 
course  other  classes  of  plants  which  can  only  be  grown  during  the  frost  free 
period.  Suggestive  of  these  are  the  three  attractive  vegetables  which  ap- 
pear on  this  page,  and  which  we  have  drawn  from  the  horticultural  picture 
gallery  of  the  Cox  Seed  Company  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  idea  of  promot- 
ing the  home  growth  of  vegetables  upon  our  ranches  and  fruit  farms.  The 
human  mind  has  a  natural  bent  toward  growing  things  which  was  imparted, 
we  presume,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  sometimes  it  needs  only  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  a  picture  to  lead  a  man  or  woman  to  get  seeds  and  plant  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  pictures  have  interesting  stories  connected  with  them 
which  are  of  local  moment.    The  highest  on  the  page  is  the  cucumber  which  is 


California  Large  Nutmeg  Muskmelon  Being  Restored  to  Its  Old  Excellence. 


The  Cumberland  Cucumber— A  New  Pickling  Variety. 


large  early  variety  extensively  grown  in  Alameda 
county  for  the  San  Francisco  market.  California  is 
not  a  great  corn  country,  and  contributes  but  little 
to  the  canned  corn  supplies  of  the  country;  but  there 
is  still  every  reason  why  more  should  be  done  in 
growing  sweet  corn  for  home  use.  Even  near  the 
coast,  where  the  grain  does  not  mature  well,  green 
corn  comes  to  good  condition  and  the  frost  free 
period  is  so  long  that  corn  can  be  plucked  fresh  for 
many  weeks  by  using  early  and  late  varieties  and 
planting  in  succession.  It  is  true  that  the  ear  worm 
is  persistent  and  disgusting,  and  there  are  other 
drawbacks,  but  hold  to  the  corn  patch  for  all  that — 
there  is  nothing  that  quite  fills  its  place  at  the  table, 
and  some  day  we  hope  a  practicable  escape  from  the 
moth  may  be  hit  upon.  Only  three  summer  vege- 
tables have  been  suggested,  but  let  these  call  in  the 
rest — beans  of  all  kinds,  egg  plants,  tomatoes, 
watermelons,  etc.,  are  all  to  be  found  discussed  in 
our  seedsmen's  catalogues,  and  one  has  only  to  open 
the  pages  to  be  warmed  with  a  flush  of  garden  fever. 


now  attracting  wide  attention  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  as  a  pickling  cu- 
cumber, and  its  name  may  be  condensed 
in  this  unique  form,  "  Cu-cumber-land,' 
in  which  the  middle  division  serves  both 
as  the  last  two  syllables  of  the  first  word 
and  the  first  two  of  the  second— the 
whole  serving  well  as  a  tribute  to  Cali- 
fornia, for  none  is  superior  as  a  cucumber 
land.  As  the  picture  shows,  the  form  is 
straight  and  slim— elegant  for  pickles 
and  hardly  less  so  for  slicing.  This  va- 
riety promises  to  be  widely  popular. 

The  next  picture  represents  Cox's 
California  Large  nutmeg  muskmelon.  It 
will  be  recognized  by  old  timers  as  a 
variety  most  highly  esteemed.  When  it 
came  down  from  the  Sacramento  river 
as  Runyon's  melon  it  was  glorious  in  its 
size  and  it  carried  the  finest  interior  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  also.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  quality, 
and  now  Mr.  Cox  is  bringing  it  back  to 
the  old  standard  by  rigid  isolation  and 
selection.  We  need  this  old  variety  in 
its  old  quality— it  has  a  place  of  its  own 
in  the  melon  list  which  is  not  interfered 
with  by  the  newer  favorites,  no  matter 
how  good  they  may  be. 

The  third  picture  shows  another  mid- 
summer favorite — sweet  corn.  The  va- 
riety is  the  Mammoth  Sugar— a  vigorous, 


Mammoth  Sweet  Corn— An  Early  Variety  Popular  in  Alameda  County. 
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The  Week. 

Again  there  has  been  rain  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  though  frosts  have  occurred  here  and  there,  they 
were  usually  too  light  to  work  injury.  This  is  a  fortu- 
nate outcome  of  the  danger  which  was  involved  in 
the  exceedingly  heavy  March  weather  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  We  have 
had  it  rather  cool  for  comfort  and  for  rapid  growth, 
but  have  escaped  low  temperatures,  which  would 
have  occasioned  great  losses.  For  these  reasons  the 
week  has  pushed  a  good  outlook  nearer  to  the  reali- 
zation. 

Wheat  futures  have  sagged  during  the  week,  but 
have  come  up  to  grade  again,  and,  in  fact,  the  more 
remote  deliveries  are  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Spot 
wheat  is  firm  and  unchanged.  Freights  are  still  low; 
22s  has  been  taken  for  a  large  ship  and  22s  6d  is 
quotable  for  wheat  and  barley  cargoes.  Four 
straight  cargoes  of  wheat  have  gone  out — 
11,000  tons,  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. Barley  and  flour  shipments  are  light  this 
week.  Barley  prices  are  firm,  especially  for 
feed  barley,  which  is  close  to  shipping  barley  values. 
Other  grains  are  unchanged,  except  that  rye  has 
quieted  down  a  little  from  its  recent  flight.  Beans 
are  quite  unsettled  ;  holders  are  stiff  in  their  figures, 
but  it  is  hard  for  outside  bean  sellers  to  reach  them. 
Red  Kidneys  and  Black  Eyes  are  scarce,  while 
whites,  Limas  and  common  red  beans  are  uncertain 
or  lower.  Less  receipts  of  bran  have  led  to  stiffer 
holding  and  an  advance  of  about  $1  per  ton.  Ground 
corn  is  easier.  Hay  is  weak  and  lower  for  all  stable 
grades,  while  cow  hay  holds  well.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  firm,  but  lamb  is  slightly  lower.  Hogs  are  higher 
for  small  and  medium  or  any  stock  desirable  to  pack- 
ers. Butter  is  still  lower  and  cheese  is  easy  at 
old  prices.  Eggs  are  steady  and  in  active  demand 
for  storage  at  inside  figures.  Country  buying  is 
still  sharp.  There  is  good  demand  for  poultry  of  all 
kinds:  prices  are  up  in  the  East  and  receipts  from 
that  direction  are  less.  Choice  potatoes  are  firm 
and  unchanged,  but  poor  are  hard  to  sell.  Onions  are 
weaker,  as  receipts  from  beyond  State  lines  are 
large.  Vegetables  generally  are  in  large  supply  and 
lower.  Rhubarb  shipments  from  the  East  have  be- 
gun briskly.  OraDges  are  slow  at  unchanged  prices: 
the  weather  has  been  too  cold  for  active  fruit  trade. 
Supplies  of  choice  lemons  are  light  and  prices 
are  firm,  but  there  is  plenty  of  cheap  stock. 
Limes  are  lower.  Little  is  doing  in  dried  fruits: 
Eastern   demand   is  cautious.     Honey  is  easier, 


but  supplies  are  not  large.  Hops  are  as  before. 
Small  lots  of  spring  clip  wool  have  come  in  and  sell 
quickly.  Opening  prices  are  slightly  better  than 
last  year.  _ 

And  now  East  India  wants  American  agricultural 
machinery.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
a  demand  from  Bengal  for  American  reapers,  corn 
binders,  plows  and  other  agricultural  implements, 
together  with  the  cost  of  transportation  to  that 
country.  They  want  also  "a  plowing  machine 
worked  with  wheels,  of  simple  construction  and  mod- 
erate price,  which  will  turn  up  land  2J  or  3  inches 
deep  and  can  be  operated  by  one  man  or  steam 
power."  The  ideas  of  the  writer  seem  a  little  hazy, 
but  if  they  want  steam  plows  to  turn  shallow  furrows 
and  an  almost  unlimited  acreage  of  them,  they  can 
hardly  do  better  than  get  some  of  the  outfits  which 
are  now  being  used  in  this  State. 

The  old  coyote  scalp  affair  is  approaching  another 
crisis  in  its  stormy  life.  It  is  reported  from  Sacra- 
mento that  suits  have  already  been  brought  by  vari- 
ous parties  against  the  State  to  meet  claims  of  this 
nature  to  the  amount  of  $286,615.  We  believe  the 
time  has  now  expired  during  which  claims  of  this 
character  may  be  filed  against  the  State. 

We  are  glad  that  systematic  agitation  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  great  rivers  of  the  interior  valley 
is  being  taken  up  again.  There  has  just  been  pub- 
lished the  report  of  two  engineers,  writing  con- 
jointly, which  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Sacramento  river  must  scour  out  its  own  bed  and 
must  be  helped  toward  that  end  by  maintaining  levees 
and  jetties,  with  only  enough  relief  at  flood  time  to 
protect  the  levees.  Their  plan  as  outlined  by  the 
Record-Union  prescribes  deepening  the  river  chan- 
nel through  shoals  and  bars  where  width  is  excess- 
ive. The  escape  of  flood  waters  should  be  limited  in 
volume  and  duration  to  absolute  requirements  for 
levee  preservation.  The  jetty  principle  is  indorsed 
by  all  engineering  authorities.  Remove  the  mud  flat 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers.  The  engineers  oppose  cut-offs,  above  free 
outfall,  because  experience  in  all  such  cases  proves 
the  theory  that  relief  above  causes  disaster  below 
the  cut.  Weir  relief  is  advocated  only  when  re- 
peated trial  has  shown  the  hopelessness  of  a 
struggle  to  maintain  levees  against  flood  without 
weirs.  Crevasses  must  be  closed  and  levees  must 
be  maintained  in  order  that  the  river,  with  the  aid  of 
jetties,  may  scour  out  its  own  channel.  Every 
agency  should  be  directed  to  improving  the  channel 
from  Rio  Vista  to  Collinsville.  This  is  declared  to  be 
the  cheapest  and  only  practical  plan  of  relief.  This 
plan  sweeps  away  all  pet  schemes  of  relief  canals 
and  proposes  to  put  the  river  back  again  into  its  old 
pioneer-time  condition.  It  is  an  end  most  earnestly 
to  be  desired. 

And  now  the  wool  growers  propose  to  do  their  own 
business.  According  to  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  a  wool 
growers'  trust  is  being  organized  throughout  the 
West.  Already,  it  is  stated,  seventy  of  the  leading 
sheep  men  in  Utah  have  gone  into  the  organization, 
while  many  of  the  principal  wool  growers  in  Nevada, 
Oregon  and  Idaho  have  also  joined  forces  with  the 
new  organization.  Abolition  of  the  middlemen's 
profit  and  the  turning  of  the  same  to  the  wool 
growers  is  stated  to  be  the  object  of  the  new  organi- 
zation. This  would  seem  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
all  combines,  because  of  the  wide  distribution  and  iso- 
lation of  growers,  and  because  the  present  race  of 
dealers  is  so  strongly  entrenched.  If  this  can  suc- 
ceed, our  California  producers  ought  to  be  well 
scolded  for  the  failures  they  have  made  in  the  art  of 
combination. 


Science  and  California  Fruit  Interests. 

Science  has  been  of  notable  service  in  the  up-build- 
ing of  the  fruit  interests  of  California  in  various  ways 
which  it  is  interesting  to  enumerate.  Science  has 
demonstrated,  by  wide  study  along  both  chemical  and 
physical  lines,  the  superior  horticultural  qualities  of 
richness,  depth  and  penetrability  in  California  soils 
as  compared  with  the  soils  upon  which  similar 
fruits  are  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  complement  of  these  investigations  and,  in 
a   sense,    the   proof  of    their   accuracy,  is  the 


demonstration  that  California  fruits  are  larger, 
handsomer,  sweeter  and  endowed  with  better 
keeping  qualities  than  the  same  fruits  grown 
elsewhere.  All  these  facts  are  on  record  in  the  tables 
of  chemical  and  physical  analyses  and  are  indis- 
putable. Thus  science  has  laid  a  foundation  broad 
and  strong  for  the  free  investment  of  capital  which 
has  been  made  in  California  fruit  properties  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  fruit  products. 

Science  has  also  rendered  important  service  by 
pointing  out  the  fact  that,  though  the  above  truths 
are  prevalent  and  characteristic  of  the  State,  there 
are  associated  with  the  best  soils  certain  soils  which 
are  defective  either  chemically  or  physically,  or  both, 
and,  therefore,  unsuited  for  fruit  growing.  The  oc- 
currence of  such  soils  has  been  quite  definitely  de- 
scribed and  their  characters  determined.  The  public 
is  duly  warned  against  them. 

Science  has  demonstrated  by  careful  climatological 
studies,  based  upon  long  records  of  meteorological 
observations,  the  general  horticultural  suitability  of 
the  California  climates  and  their  superiority  when 
compared  with  the  climates  of  other  fruit  growing 
regions.  The  local  defects  in  the  California  climates, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  certain  fruits,  have  also 
been  carefully  determined  and  described,  and  they 
may  be  avoided.  More  than  this,  science  stands  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  the  approach  of  dangerous 
weather  conditions  and  gives  the  grower  ample 
warning  so  that  he  may  protect  his  product  against 
them.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  such  systematic 
aid  to  the  fruit  grower  been  so  fully  realized  as  in 
California  and  nowhere  have  the  growers  learned  to 
protect  themselves  so  effectively. 

In  directing  and  ministering  to  the  warfare  against 
destructive  insects  signal  achievements  have  been 
attained.  Nowhere  has  so  much  been  accomplished 
in  the  introduction  of  parasitic  and  predaceous  in- 
sects and  such  quick  benefits  realized.  Nowhere  has 
so  much  been  done  in  securing  satisfactory  purity 
and  strength  in  insecticidal  preparations.  It  is  re- 
ported that  one  of  the  Eastern  Paris  green  manu- 
facturers recently  declared  that  the  California  scien- 
tists were  so  sharp  that  he  had  to  make  a  special 
Paris  green  for  the  California  trade.  Science  is  also 
accomplishing  wonders  in  circumventing  grievous 
pests  by  teaching  growers  the  advantages  of  employ- 
ing the  natural  resistance  which  certain  species  of 
plants  possess,  thus  invoking  for  the  aid  of  horticul- 
ture the  very  agency  which  nature  employs  in  main- 
taining her  own  equilibrium.  Another  great  service 
of  science  to  California  is  the  successful  introduction 
of  an  insect,  not  to  destroy  other  insects,  but  to  dis- 
tribute fructifying  pollen  to  the  concealed  blossoms 
of  our  figs — succeeding  by  scientific  methods  in  the 
acclimation  of  this  insect  after  horticultural  methods 
had  failed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Science  has  been  of  inestimable  service  in  minis- 
tering to  the  advancement  of  various  fruit  products. 
Difficulties  arising  in  the  canning  and  drying  of  fruits 
have  been  explained  and  remedies  prescribed.  Pro- 
cesses of  vinification  have  been  modified  to  escape 
obscure  obstacles.  The  pickling  of  the  ripe  olive  has 
been  freed  from  some  of  its  serious  troubles  by  scien- 
tific study  of  the  subtle  causes  thereof. 

The  application  of  advanced  scientific  principles  to 
the  creation  of  new  fruits  has  accomplished  wonder- 
ful results,  and  Burbank  has  won  for  California 
world-wide  fame  in  the  highest  lines  of  scientific 
pomology. 

Science  has  been  the  handmaid  of  California  horti- 
culture from  the  very  beginning.  In  a  country  of 
essentially  new  conditions,  in  developing  lines  of  pro- 
duction largely  new  to  the  American  people,  and  in 
some  instances  new  to  the  world,  problems  have 
arisen  which,  by  the  old  empirical  method,  would 
have  required  generations  to  successfully  solve. 
Here,  within  the  span  of  a  single  generation — in  fact, 
within  two  decades — new  methods  have  been  devised 
and  new  inventions  have  been  introduced  until  Cali- 
fornia fruit  products  attain  an  annual  value  of  be- 
tween $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000— far  greater  in 
value  than  any  other  group  of  allied  products  in  the 
State.  There  is  no  more  wonderful  illustration  of 
rapid  advancement  attained  by  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  people,  and  the  attainment  has  been  pos- 
sible because  of  their  eagerness  to  employ  every  aid 
of  science  in  their  exceedingly  complex  and  novel 
undertakings. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Roots  for  Prune  Trees  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  March  22d  you 
answered  some  questions  of  mine  about  roots  for 
prune  trees.  I  believe  that  over  most  of  the  land 
there  is  a  heavy  bottom  clay  of  indefinite  depth,  but 
as  we  dig  down  it  seems  to  be  very  dry;  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  standing  water  on  hardpan.  The 
roots  available  at  neighboring  nurseries  are 
peaches.  What  do  you  think  of  peach  roots  ?  You 
do  not  mention  them  in  your  reply  to  my  questions. 
Do  you  think  I  had  better  send  off  for  some  trees  on 
Myrobolan  roots  ?  I  hardly  think  the  hardpan 
severe  enough  to  warrant  blasting. — Orchardist, 
Tulare. 

We  did  not  speak  about  peach  roots  for  prune 
trees  because  the  peach  root  is  not  well  adapted  for 
either  extreme  conditions  of  drouth  or  excessive 
moisture.  It  does  best  with  favorable  conditions 
midway  between  the  two.  As  it  seemed  from  your 
first  letter  that  you  were  suffering  from  one  of  the 
two  extremes,  those  roots  which  seemed  to  be  best 
adapted  to  them  were  mentioned.  If  you  think  your 
land  generally  suited  for  fruit  trees  and  the  failure  of 
some  was  possibly  due  to  late  planting  or  lack  of 
cultivation  or  irrigation,  their  places  could  be  filled 
with  peach  roots  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, providing  you  guard  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  trouble  this  year.  It  is  getting  too  late  now  to 
incur  any  more  delay  by  sending  for  Myrobolan  roots 
from  distant  nurseries.  From  what  you  say  about 
the  dryness  of  the  subsoil  at  this  time  of  the  year  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  you  have  ever  suffered  from 
standing  water,  but  rather  from  drouth.  You  can 
use  then  either  the  almond  or  peach  root  and  arrange 
to  secure  water  for  irrigation.  If  you  have  to  start 
the  season  with  a  dry  subsoil  there  is  little  hope  for 
your  trees  except  through  irrigation. 

Broom  Corn  and  Apples  on  the  Coast. 

To  the  Editor: — What  kind  of  soil,  climate,  etc., 
are  best  adapted  to  production  of  broom  corn?  Will 
it  thrive  close  to  the  coast?  Can  you  cite  me  a  treat- 
ise on  handling  it,  etc.  ?  Also,  best  variety  of  apples 
to  produce  close  to  the  coast? — Oceano,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county. 

Broom  corn  needs  good  corn  land  and  a  little  more 
summer  heat  than  is  to  be  bad  on  the  immediate  coast; 
however,  quite  near  to  the  coast  but  with  some 
shelter  of  intervening  hills,  it  does  well.  The  greatest 
amount  is  grown  on  the  river  lands  of  the  interior 
valley.  We  can  furnish  an  Eastern  treatise  entitled: 
"Broom  Corn  and  Brooms,"  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 
This  gives  the  latest  points  of  general  interest;  of 
course,  you  will  grow  the  crop  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  corn  in  California. 

Most  apples  thrive  immediately  on  the  coast  if  soil 
conditions  are  right.  The  most  salable  varieties,  such 
as  Bellefleur,  Gravenstein,  Red  and  White  Winter 
Pearmains,  Ben  Davis,  King,  Bretigheimer,  and  Wine- 
sap,  do  well.  The  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  may  be 
unhandsome  sometimes  under  direct  ocean  influences. 
Your  planting  should  be  of  varieties  most  in  request 
by  local  buyers  for  Fastern  shipment,  and  you  can  dis- 
tinguish between  those  we  have  named  by  consulting 
with  those  locally  well  informed. 

Ginseng. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  your  opinion  of  the  vege- 
table described  in  the  enclosed  clipping?— G.  G.  Frey, 
Morgan  Hill. 

The  clipping  is  a  two-column  account  of  ginseng 
growing,  a  subject  now  cutting  a  wide  swath  through 
current  periodical  literature.  In  California  it  goes  to 
mourn,  with  cassava,  the  unsuitability  of  California 
conditions.  In  fact,  the  chance  of  its  finding  suitable 
environment  is  less  than  that  of  cassava.  Ginseng  is 
a  product  of  moist  Eastern  woods— moist  soil  and 
moist  air  being  its  choice,  and  shade  from  hot  sun- 
shine is  also  included.  So  far  as  tried,  it  has  failed 
in  this  State.  We  understand  that  some  progress  is 
being  made  at  the  East  in  artificial  culture  under 
lath  shade,  but  it  is  being  boomed  so  actively  by  seed 
and  plant  sellers  that  one  can  hardly  sift  fact  from 
fancy.  Probably  plants  are  being  brought  here,  and 
if  anyone  succeeds  in  making  them  grow  we  shall  be 
glad  to  know  it. 

For  Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  state  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  as  soon  as  convenient  a  remedy  for  the 
red  spider.    Would  sulphur  dusted  on  be  apt  to 


cause  any  injury  to  sugar  prune  grafts  that  have 
just  started  to  grow  ?  Can  you  name  any  remedy 
that  would  be  better  at  the  present  time  ? — J.  W. 
Broadbent,  Morgan  Hill. 

Dry  sulphur,  either  the  French  sublimed  or  the 
most  finely  ground  California  product,  is  effective 
against  the  spider  and  is  not  injurious  to  new  growth. 
This  dry  sulphur,  however,  acts  by  vaporization 
chiefly,  and  to  this  vaporization  adequate  heat  is 
necessary.  Early  in  the  season  or,  perhaps,  on 
grafts  where  there  is  perhaps  less  concentration  of 
heat  than  upon  the  foliage  of  a  denser  tree  the  dry 
sulphur  may  not  act  so  well  as  a  wash.  Probably 
the  best  wash  for  all  tree  mites  is  one  which  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  G.  P.  Hall  has  long  com- 
mended and  of  which  he  has  just  given  a  restatement 
to  the  San  Diego  Union:  The  remedy  is  to  mix  ten 
pounds  of  caustic  soda  with  fifteen  pounds  of  good 
sulphur,  mix  the  sulphur  to  a  paste  and  add  the 
caustic  soda  —  98%  —  dry  to  the  sulphur  paste. 
Chemical  action  will  immediately  begin  and  the  caus- 
tic will  cook  the  sulphur  by  its  own  chemical  fire;  as 
it  begins  to  boil  add  water  to  control  it  just  as  if  you 
were  slacking  lime  ;  add  till  you  put  in  twenty  gallons. 
Now  of  this  compound,  or  stock  solution,  which  will 
keep  indefinitely,  put  one  or  two  gallons  in  forty  gal- 
lons of  water  and  the  spray  is  ready  to  kill  mites.  It 
should  be  put  on  with  a  good  force. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor. — The  experiment  tried  by  E.  Hope 
of  burying  fifty  or  seventy-five  pounds  of  hard  wood 
ashes  around  those  apple  trees  which  were  badly  af- 
fected with  woolly  aphis  has  apparently  effected  a 
cure.  The  past  two  years  the  parasite  has  been  al- 
most entirely  absent  from  his  three-acre  orchard. 
For  several  years  the  trees  were  badly  affected,  and 
all  known  remedies  had  been  tried  a  reasonable  time 
without  any  bettering  of  the  condition;  hence,  the 
above  remedy  and  result  of  the  same. — Mrs.  E.  Hope, 
Blocksburg. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  emphatic  statement.  It 
agrees  perfectly  with  our  own  experience,  and,  had 
we  received  it  in  time,  it  would  have  added  force  to 
the  statement  in  the  same  line  which  we  made  last 
week.  But,  of  course,  the  remedy  is  not  widely  avail- 
able in  California,  because  there  are  so  few  wood 
ashes  to  be  had  except  in  a  few  parts  of  the  State. 
A  pure  potash  lye  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  act 
like  ashes  and  have  also  fertilizing  value,  but  it  should 
not  be  too  strong.  One  pound  to  six  gallons  of  water 
might  do.  But  there  is  one  advantage  in  ashes,  in 
that  the  lye  leaches  out  slowly  and  keeps  biting  the 
bugs  as  they  come  to  the  root  crown  from  the  outer 
roots.    Those  who  have  ashes  should  not  waste  them. 


Farmers'  Insurance  Companies. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  forming  a  county  farmers'  insurance  com- 
pany ?  I  was  in  a  country  company  in  New  York 
for  several  years  before  coming  to  California  and  I 
know  the  benefits  of  co-operative  insurance.  If  you 
can  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  copy  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  formation  of  such  companies  will  you 
please  do  so  ?— Reader,  Winters. 

There  are  many  such  companies  now  in  California 
and  they  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  indeed.  As  you 
can  see  by  turning  back  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  July  21,  1901,  there  is  now  a  State  organization  of 
these  companies,  of  which  Mr.  G.  F.  Cromer  of  Los 
Angeles  is  secretary.  It  is  his  place  to  give  all  de- 
sired information  about  the  law  and  other  considers* 
tions  involved.  . 


Swell  Head. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
sore  eyes  in  chickens  ?  It  forms  a  brownish  skin 
over  the  eyes  and  the  eye  is  watery,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  eye  it  forms  big  lumps  of  matter. — Reader, 
Kingsburg. 

When  the  disease  has  reached  the  stage  indicated 
in  the  last  sentence  above,  the  hatchet  is  the  proper 
treatment.  Preventive  measures  should  be  resorted 
to  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  trouble.  You  will 
find  good  advice  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1901,  and  a  full  description  of  the  disease 
in  the  issue  of  May  4  preceding. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  24.  1902. 

Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Dlreotor 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Grain  continues  in  excellent  condition,  but  its  growth 
has  been  slow  during  the  week,  owing  to  cool  weather. 
It  is  assuming  a  most  healthy  color,  and  with  warm, 
sunny  weather  will  make  rapid  growth.  There  will  be 
unusually  heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  if  conditions 
continue  favorable.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  stock 
are  doing  well.  Work  in  hop  fields  is  progressing  rap- 
idly. Frosts  occurred  during  the  week,  but  they  were 
generally  light  and  caused  no  damage  to  fruit,  so  far  as 
reported.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  heavily  laden  with 
blossoms  and  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  yield.  Cit- 
rus fruits  are  in  good  condition.  Light  rain  has  fallen 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  valley. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cool  weather  is  retarding  the  growth  of  grain  and 
grass  and  the  development  of  fruit  blossoms.  Frosts 
occurred  in  some  sections,  but  were  too  light  to  injure 
fruit.  Light  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  in  good  condition,  and  with  warm  weather 
and  late  spring  rains  will  make  excellent  crops.  Green 
feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  About 
3000  acres  of  sugar  beets  will  be  planted  at  Pleasanton 
this  season.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  somewhat  back- 
ward, but  are  in  full  bloom  in  some  places  and  slowly 
blossoming  in  others.  A  correspondent  at  Hollister  re- 
ports that  apricots  will  not  be  in  full  bloom  before 
April  1st,  and  that  peaches  and  prunes  will  be  later.  A 
carload  of  rhubarb  was  shipped  East  from  Alameda 
county  during  the  week. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  generally 
favorable  for  growing  crops,  though  somewhat  cool  for 
the  growth  of  grain  and  grass.  High  winds  have  pre- 
vailed in  some  sections  and  light  showers  have  fallen 
throughout  the  valley.  Frosts  were  too  light  to  injure 
fruit.  Grain  is  in  good  condition,  but  would  be  improved 
by  warm,  sunny  weather.  Heavy  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  are  expected.  Pasturage  is  plentiful.  Plowing 
and  cultivating  are  in  progress  in  many  places.  Trees 
and  vines  are  in  excellent  condition  and  give  promise  of 
a  large  yield.  The  acreage  of  grapes  and  deciduous 
fruits  is  being  largely  increased. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  March  26,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Sorghums  for  Grain. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  if  there  is  any 
corn  similar  to  the  old-style  Egyptian  corn  that  will 
out-yield  it  on  wet  adobe  land  and  is  not  so  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  blackbirds.  I  should  also  like  to 
know  if  sorghum  will  do  well  on  such  land,  and  what 
is  the  best  variety  to  plant. — Reader,  Fresno. 

The  variety  of  sorghum  which  has  largely  displaced 
the  old  variety  known  as  Egyptian  corn  is  Kafir 
corn.  This  variety  has  an  upright  head  and  is  less 
liable  to  bird  injury  than  the  Egyptian  corn,  which 
seems  exactly  arranged  for  them  to  perch  upon  and 
make  way  with  the  grain.  The  Kafir  corn  is  also 
more  satisfactory  otherwise  than  the  Egyptian  and 
has  been  largely  substituted  for  it.  Any  of  the  sor- 
ghums will  grow  well  on  low,  heavy  land,  providing 
the  moisture  goes  out  of  them  during  the  summer. 
They  will  not,  however,  succeed  well  on  low  land 
which  is  continually  wet. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Light  rains  during  the  week  have  been  very  beneficial 
to  grain  and  Igrass.  The  weather  has  been  too  cool  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  crops,  but  they  are  making  fair 
progress,  and  a  good  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  is  prob- 
able. Early  sown  barley  is  heading  in  Orange  county. 
Pasturage  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Light 
frosts  have  occurred  in  some  sections,  but  caused  no  in- 
jury to  fruit.  Apricots  are  in  bloom  at  Anaheim.  Or- 
ange picking  is  nearly  completed  and  the  new  buds  are 
rapidly  forming.  It  is  reported  that  250  carloads  of  can- 
taloupes will  be  shipped  East  from  Indio  during  May. 

Eureka  Summary. — Conditious  are  generally  unfa- 
vorable for  farming.  Grain  and  grass  made  slow  growth. 
Some  pruning  is  being  done.  Considerable  snow  on  the 
hills.    A  large  percentage  of  young  iambs  lost. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Fine  rains  continue  and 
the  ground  is  well  saturated  ;  has  not  been  so  well  soaked 
for  years.  Field  crops  are  looking  finely.  Honey  pros- 
pects are  encouraging.  Warmth  and  sunshine  are 
needed  now. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  Importance  of  Selection  in  Breeding  Animals. 


Hy  Leroy  Anderson,  Instructor  In  Dairy  Husbardry,  University 
of  California,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jersey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  California  at  Riverside,  March  15,  1902. 

As  a  text  for  the  subject  under  consideration  I 
want  to  take  a  few  words  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer  of 
Yale  University,  who  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
thoughtful  students  in  the  country  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  breeding  animals.  The  words  constitute  one 
of  the  laws  that  he  laid  down  some  years  since  as 
governing  the  best  practice  in  breeding,  and  are  as 
follows  :  "  Vastly  more  animals  are  born  than  are 
needed  for  breeding,  and  only  those  possessing  the 
highest  aggregate  of  good  points  should  be  used  to 
breed  from."  This  principle  is  termed  "selection." 
If  we  analyze  the  word  and  study  it  in  its  fullest 
sense  we  find  it  to  be  very  comprehensive,  and  not 
only  the  corner  stone  of  the  breeder's  practice,  but 
the  entire  foundation  upon  which  he  is  to  build  the 
framework  and  the  complete  furnishing  of  a  good 
herd  of  animals.  Selection  includes  in  its  scope  those 
primary  laws  of  heredity  and  variation  which  Prof. 
Brewer  also  defines — the  former  in  the  sense  that  all 
animals  resemble  their  parents  and  ancestors  in  most 
characteristics,  and  the  latter  that  no  two  animals 
are  alike  in  all  characteristics,  and  hence  the  off- 
spring are  never  exactly  like  their  parents.  I  say 
that  selection  includes  these  because  in  practice  we 
retain  those  animals  for  breeding  purposes  which 
possess  in  the  greatest  degree  the  good  qualities  of 
parents  and  ancestors,  or  we  retain  those  that  show 
any  decided  variation  for  the  better  over  their 
parents. 

Selection  Defined. — The  theory  and  practice  of 
selection  also  brings  into  play  a  careful  observation 
to  find  out  how  the  animals  in  our  herds  which  show 
the  most  adaptability  to  their  environment  as  to  soil 
and  climate  ;  which  show  the  greatest  improvement 
under  increased  feeding ;  which  show  themselves  best 
adapted  to  their  special  purpose,  whether  that  be  to 
produce  meat  or  milk,  and  which  are  most  prepotent 
in  giving  their  own  good  qualities  to  their  offspring. 

Darwin  in  his  notable  work  on  "Animals  and 
Plants  Under  Domestication"  defines  three  kinds  of 
selections,  viz  : 

1.  Methodical,  or  that  kind  of  selection  which  a 
breeder  uses  when  he  has  in  mind  an  ideal  animal  and 
mates  his  animals  with  the  purpose  to  produce  one  ap- 
proaching as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  ideal. 

2.  Unconscious,  or  that  kind  of  selection  which  a 
breeder  uses  when  he  mates  the  best  animals  of  both 
9exes  without  making  any  study  of  their  peculiar  indi- 
vidual characteristics  and  without  having  in  his  mind 
any  fixed  ideal  toward  which  he  is  working. 

3.  Natural,  or  that  kind  of  selection  which  we  find  in 
practice  among  animals  in  their  wild  or  native  state, 
and  where  the  mind  of  man  is  not  a  controlling  factor. 

As  members  of  the  Jersey  Breeders'  Association 
of  Southern  California,  and  men  who  are  breeding 
thoroughbred  cattle,  I  presume  each  of  you  may  be 
counted  among  those  who  are  practicing  methodical 
selection — that  is,  each  of  you  carries  in  your  mind  a 
picture  of  the  Jersey  cow  which  is  your  ideal  of  what 
the  perfect  cow  should  be,  and  you  mate  your  ani- 
mals with  the  idea  of  producing  living  specimens  of 
that  mental  picture.  Such  practice  is  the  kind  that 
results  in  the  most  rapid  improvement  and  has 
worked  such  wonders  in  the  development  of  all  im- 
proved breeds  of  live  stock,  and  has,  moreover,  given 
the  world  the  families  which  are  noted  for  so  great 
powers  of  production.  In  this  noble  and  worthy  field 
of  progress  1  am  sure  the  Jersey  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  Southern  California  are  active  workers. 

Variation. — The  possibility,  and  the  power  as 
well,  of  selection  depends  upon  the  fact  that  all 
organic  beings  are  variable.  It  is  a  common  obser- 
vation, known  to  even  the  most  casual  observer,  that 
all  animals  vary  in  their  several  characteristics — 
that  the  offspring  are  never  exactly  like  their  par- 
ents. The  heifer  when  it  comes  to  maturity  may  be 
almost  the  perfect  image  of  its  dam,  but  you  who 
study  both  carefully  can  see  differences  in  form.  And 
if  the  form  be  very  similar,  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  be  differences  elsewhere,  possibly  in  the 
milking  qualities.  Variability  is  sure  to  result  in  all 
breeding.  Why  this  is  so  is  not  so  easily  demon- 
strated as  the  fact  that  it  is  so.  The  principle  which 
we  call  heredity  is  strong  and  subtle  in  its  workings. 
We  may  see  to-day  the  effects  of  an  inheritance  of 
many  generations,  or  even  a  century  ago,  and  be- 
cause we  behold  some  features  in  an  animal  which  we 
cannot  see  in  the  living  ancestors  we  are  apt  to  call 
it  an  unaccountable  variation,  while  in  reality  what 
we  see  is  genuine  heredity,  only  we  cannot  perceive 
the  line  of  transmission. 

Causes  op  Variation. — There  are  many  causes, 
any  one  of  which  may  lead  to  a  variation  from  the 
parent  stock.  Chief  among  these  causes  is  the  influ- 
ence of  food,  either  scarcity  or  abundance.  In  the 
upbuilding  of  all  our  improved  breeds  of  stock  no  one 
factor  has  exerted  a  stronger  influence  than  food. 
By  an  abundance  of  the  best  kinds  some  members  of 
each  generation  have  been  made  a  little  better  than 


the  animals  in  the  previous  generation.  The  dairy 
cow  has  been  made  to  produce  a  little  more  milk  and 
butter  than  her  dam  ;  the  beef  animal  has  been  in- 
duced to  lay  on  his  fat  a  little  more  evenly  and  more 
in  the  valued  parts  ;  the  lines  of  the  hog  have  been 
made  slightly  more  even ;  the  sheep  has  put  on  a 
little  finer  wool  or  a  better  quality  of  mutton ;  the 
hen  has  been  made  a  little  rounder  and  plumper,  or 
made  capable  of  laying  a  few  more  eggs.  All  these 
are  variations  that  improved  feeding  has  made  pos- 
sible, and,  being  accelerated  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration by  wise  selection,  there  results  a  final  grand 
improvement. 

The  care  of  the  animals,  aside  from  food,  is  another 
potent  factor  in  variation.  Climatic  conditions  are 
of  great  importance  in  this  particular,  and  should  be 
studied  with  care  by  all  who  wish  to  improve  their 
live  stock.  Subjection  to  unusual  cold  or  to  cold 
storms  causes  a  migration  of  food  material  in  the 
animal's  body  from  the  work  of  building  tissue,  or  of 
secretion,  to  the  work  of  keeping  the  body  warm. 
This  causes  a  check  in  the  development  of  meat  or 
milk,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
check,  or  the  certainty  of  the  animal's  overcoming 
its  effects,  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  change  in  the  use  of  food  nutrients  contin- 
ues. If  it  be  for  a  brief  time  only,  the  result  is  not 
likely  to  be  serious.  If  the  period  be  a  long  one  the 
chances  are  that,  in  the  case  of  a  milch  cow,  the  for- 
mer flow  of  milk  will  not  be  .recovered  during  the 
present  lactation  period.  There  is,  then,  a  loss  of 
food,  as  well  as  a  forced  change  in  animal  function. 
Lumber  is  always  considered  cheaper  than  food  to 
protect  animals  from  undue  exposure.  Moreover, 
the  variation,  which  is  caused  in  the  animal  by  lack 
of  care  is  always  a  detrimental  one  and  one  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  propagate. 

Crossing. — Another  cause  of  variability  is  the 
practice  of  crossing  breeds — that  is,  mating  two 
thoroughbred  animals  of  different  breeds.  This  prac- 
tice is  one  that  appeals  very  strongly  to  those  whom 
we  may  call  the  laymen  among  breeders.  They  are 
not  strictly  breeders,  because  they  are  in  the  stock 
business  solely  for  the  product  of  the  animals,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  herd  of  thor- 
oughbred stock.  They  look  over  the  different  breeds 
and  do  not  see  one  that  singly  combines  all  the  quali- 
ties which  they  desire  their  herd  to  possess,  whereat 
they  conclude  to  cross  two  breeds,  the  union  of  which 
ought,  from  their  point  of  view,  to  result  in  just  the 
real  thing.  There  is  both  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage in  this  practice.  The  main  advantage  is  that 
crossing  usually  results  in  a  stronger  constitution. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  it  likewise  causes  an  undue 
amount  of  variation.  Two  breeds  that  have  been 
reared  along  special  lines  for  generations,  and  whose 
characteristics  have  become  fixed  in  different  direc- 
tions, are  mated.  There  is  a  clash  of  characters,  as 
it  were,  and  the  resultant  offspring  may  possess  the 
parents'  virtues  in  equal  degree,  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  possess  the  characteristics  of  the  stronger  parent 
to  the  largest  extent,  or  to  revert  to  several  genera- 
tions back  for  its  inherited  qualities,  where  the  char- 
acteristics were  poorer  than  are  now  possessed  by 
the  immediate  parents. 

A  familiar  example  of  crossing  is  mating  the  Jer- 
sey and  Holstein,  the  owner  reasoning  thereby  to 
secure  the  large  milk  flow  of  the  latter  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  former.  Why  is  he  not  as  likely  to 
secure  the  small  yield  of  the  Jersey  and  the  low  qual- 
ity of  the  Holstein  ?  At  the  best  he  is  fortunate  if 
he  secures  an  animal  which  is  a  fair  average  between 
the  two  breeds.  The  instances  where  this  kind  of 
crossing  has  been  practiced  are  not  measured  by  a 
large  proportion  of  successes.  Experience  has 
shown  that  breeding  to  the  thoroughbred  idea  is  the 
right  road  to  success.  Crossing  may  cause  a  good 
variation,  but,  once  caused,  there  is  little  opportu- 
nity to  take  advantage  of  it  because  it  cannot  easily 
be  perpetuated.  If  we  breed  the  animal  possessing 
the  desired  variation  to  another  cross  bred,  we  are 
quite  as  likely  to  cause  retrogression  as  improve- 
ment. This  practice  is  one  of  the  means  of  forming 
new  breeds,  but  building  new  breeds  is  an  art  requir- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence.  And 
why  try  to  form  new  breeds  when  there  are  enough 
old  ones  to  fit  any  possible  condition  or  set  of  condi- 
tions ?  If  we  breed  to  a  thoroughbred  of  either  of 
the  two  breeds  we  are  returning  to  the  thorough 
bred  idea,  where  we  might  better  have  remained  at 
the  beginning  and  seek  our  improvement  through  a 
less  radical  variation. 

Crossing  and  Selection. — I  take  it  that  the  breed- 
ers of  thoroughbred  stock  are  seeking  to-day  to 
cause  variability  in  order  that  there  may  be  some 
opportunity  for  the  practice  of  selection.  Were 
there  no  variability,  all  animals  would  be  alike  and 
there  would  be  no  selection  ;  neither  would  there  be 
any  improvement.  Even  though  the  breeds  of  farm 
animals  have  reached  a  high  stage  of  improvement, 
no  one  believes  that  the  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment are  passed.  There  is  a  higher  authentic  rec- 
ord for  butter  production  to  be  made  than  is  now  on 
the  books,  and,  what  is  still  more  important  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects,  the  average  production  of 
even  registered  cows  is  capable  of  being  increased 
to  a  very  large  degree.  The  kind  of  variation  that 
breeders  are  attempting  to  cause  is  not  of  the  radi- 
cal sort — not  the  kind  that  marks  a  decided  differ- 


ence between  individuals.  Variations  of  this  sort  are 
difficult  to  perpetuate,  even  though  they  may  be  in 
the  right  direction.  The  variation  that  is  attempted 
is  the  gradual  change — a  slight  improvement  from 
generation  to  generation  caused  by  improved  food 
conditions,  better  care  and  judicious  mating  of  ani- 
mals which  show  tendencies  to  vary  in  the  right 
directions.  The  gradual  change  is  more  easy  to  per- 
petuate than  the  marked  variation,  which  makes  an 
animal  stand  out  from  the  members  of  its  own  breed 
almost  as  much  as  it  would  from  the  individuals  from 
another  breed. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


What  To  Do  for  Ticks. 

There  is  much  trouble  with  ticks  among  the  poultry 
people  of  the  interior  valley  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
overcome.  The  same  trouble  exists  in  Australia, 
and  the  Victorian  Agricultural  Journal  has  an  article 
on  it  which  will  be  suggestive  here. 

How  Ticks  Grow.— The  female,  which  is  larger 
than  the  male,  lays  a  great  number  of  egga.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  of  from  30  to  100  or  more.  In 
some  cases  even  the  young  are  born  hatched.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  crevices  of  woodwork,  or  under  the 
bark  cf  trees,  or  in  any  sheltered  situation.  They 
may  even  be  lain  on  the  body  of  the  fowl — under  its 
wings  and  legs  and  along  its  neck.  The  young  are 
soon  hatched.  They  are  about  one- twenty- fifth  or 
one-thirteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  very  unlike 
the  adult  form.  They  possess  three  distinct  pairs  of 
legs. 

These  parasites  frequently  moult  and  seem,  even 
when  deprived  of  food,  to  regain  new  vigor  after 
moulting.  They  can  be  kept  twelve  months  without 
food.  During  the  first  and  second  stages  of  develop- 
ment the  ticks  may  be  found  attached  to  the  bodies 
of  fowls  day  and  night,  and  they  seem  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  injury  to  the  birds. 

Habits. — The  adult  forms  are  nocturnal  in  habits, 
i.  e.,  they  move  about  at  night,  but  the  young  in 
many  cases  appear  to  cling  to  the  birds  both  by  day 
and  by  night.  The  adults  hide  by  day  in  the  crevices 
of  the  fowl  houses,  or  under  the  bark  of  trees,  or 
other  secluded  places,  and  may  even  perhaps  hide 
under  the  wings  of  fowls,  and  they  issue  forth  at  night 
to  commit  their  depredations.  They  prey  on  the 
blood  of  fowls  and  cause  anrrmia  and  death.  When 
they  have  sucked  themselves  full  of  blood,  they  fall  off 
the  fowls  and  retire  into  the  crevices,  and  come  out 
again  hungry.  When  they  bite  their  victims  they 
may  also  inject  a  poison  into  their  blood  streams. 
The  bush  tick  (Ixodes  plumbeus),  injects  a  poison  into 
its  victims.  Its  bite  sets  up  considerable  irritation 
around  the  spot.  The  fowl  ticks  creep  in  masses 
upon  their  victims  and  get  under  their  wings  and 
legs. 

Symptoms  Produced  by  the  Tick. — The  symptoms 
are  indefinite.  The  fowls  droop,  refuse  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  in  a  few  days  they  are  unable  to  move 
about  and  die  of  exhaustion.  As  the  ticks  are  not, 
except  in  rare  cases,  seen  about  by  day,  the  cause  of 
the  mortality  may  for  a  long  time  escape  notice;  but 
examination  of  the  fowl  houses  at  night  will  event- 
ually lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  young  forms  on  the  bodies  of  the  birds 
settles  all  doubt. 

Remedial  Measures. — Fowl  ticks  are  very  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  the  only  way  they  can  be  destroyed, 
when  found  upon  the  bodies  of  fowls,  is  by  resorting 
to  remedies  that,  while  suffocating  them,  will  not  in- 
jure the  birds.  To  kill  these  pests  it  is  necessary  to 
block  up  their  stigma  or  breathing  pores,  by  which  * 
air  is  admitted  to  the  air  tubes.  When  their  breath- 
ing is  arrested,  they  die  practically  of  suffocation. 
I  have  found  by  actual  experiment  that  kerosene 
alone  is  not  an  effective  remedy,  but  that  kerosene 
and  soap  emulsion  is.  Oil  alone  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  but  a  mixture  of  oil  (two  parts),  caustic  potash 
10%  solution  (four  parts)  and  kerosene  (six  parts)  is 
a  deadly  compound  to  tick  and  makes  a  most  ef- 
fective dip.  Solutions  of  1  in  250  of  formalin  (40%  so- 
lution) make  effective  dips.  Mixtures  of  kerosene  and 
oil  bring  about  death,  so  also  do  mixtures  of  oil  and 
caustic  potash.  Strong  solutions  of  ammonia  in  time 
kill  them,  but  alcohol  entirely  fails  to  injure  them. 
Strong  solutions  of  either  arsenious  acid  or  per- 
chloride  of  mercury  are  absolutely  worthless  as  rem- 
edies. 

Tick-Proof  Houses.— When  fowl  tick  appears  on  a 
place  there  is  no  other  course  open,  if  the  owner 
wishes  to  rid  himself  of  the  pest,  but  to  pull  down 
wooden  fowl  houses  and  erect  corrugated  iron  ones, 
capable  of  being  readily  dismantled.  The  whole  out- 
side— roof  and  sides — should  be  coated  with  asbestos 
paint,  as  that  tends  in  summer  to  produce  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  temperature  of  the  building.  The  whole 
inside  should  be  tarred.  The  houses  should  be  from 
time  to  time  dismantled  and  washed  with  solutions  of 
lime  and  sulphur,  and  then  again  tarred  over.  The 
roosts  should  be  supported  on  a  framework  suspended 
by  wire  supports,  attached  to  fittings  on  the  roof, 
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and  no  part  of  the  framework  or  its  fitting  should  be 
brought  up  close  to  the  sides  of  the  building.  The 
wire  supports  of  framework  should  pass  through 
sealed  tin  cup-like  arrangements,  and  the  cups  should 
be  kept  continuously  full  of  strong  solutions  of  forma- 
lin or  of  the  oil  and  kerosene  mixture. 

All  places  that  harbor  tick  should,  where  practica- 
ble, be  burned;  but,  where  this  is  impracticable,  all 
crevices  should  be  cemented  up  and  coated  with  tar. 
Ticks  hide  sometimes  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
such  trees  should  be  uprooted  and  burned.  No  half- 
measures  are  of  any  use  in  attempting  to  exterminate 
this  pest,  but  the  most  drastic  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  secure  successful  eradication.  All  crates 
arriving  from  places  where  fowl  tick  abound  should 
be  destroyed,  as  by  means  of  such  crates  the  disease 
may  get  introduced  into  localities  previously  free 
from  it. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Treatment  for  the  Codlin  Moth. 

It  is  time  for  our  usual  spring  exhortation  to  save 
the  apples  and  pears  from  the  codlin  moth.  More  is 
being  done  each  year  in  this  direction,  but  still  there 
is  chance  for  more  to  follow. 

Codlin  Moth  in  the  San  Joaquin.— Mr.  E.  Tout 
gives  the  Alta  Advocate  his  conclusions  about  spray- 
ing for  the  codlin  moth.    He  says  that  those  who 
have  sprayed  in  his  locality  the  past  three  years  i 
have  got  practically  nothing. 

How  to  Spray  Successfully. — Take  one-quarter 
pound  of  good  Paris  green  (which  is  bard  to  get), 
with  the  same  quantity  of  lime,  to  a  forty-gallon  bar- 
rel of  water.  The  lime  is  to  keep  the  poison  from 
burning  the  leaves.  Get  a  spray  nozzle  that,  by  a 
strong  pressure  will  create  a  fine  mist.  Spray  all 
over  the  tree,  being  careful  to  stop  before  the  liquid 
begins  to  drop  from  the  leaves.  The  first  spraying 
should  be  done  when  the  petals  are  dropping  off. 
This  puts  the  poison  in  the  end  of  the  bloom,  or  in 
the  calyx  cup,  which  closes  up  and  forms  a  storage 
poison  for  the  little  fellow.  The  larva  generally  be- 
gins to  work  at  this  point  when  the  fruit  is  small. 
The  second  spraying  should  be  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  after  the  first,  and  so  on  until  the  first 
of  September.  After  the  second  spraying  there 
should  be  something  tied  lightly  around  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  to  catch  the  young  larva  as  it  leaves  the 
fruit.  They  will  collect  between  the  bark  and  the 
wrapping,  spin  their  cocoon,  and  in  a  few  days  come 
out  a  full-grown  moth. 

These  wrappings  should  be  taken  off  once  a  week 
and  the  larva  destroyed.  This  can  be  effectually 
done  by  running  the  wrappings  through  a  wringer 
and  then  tying  them  back  to  catch  more. 

If  there  should  be  a  colony  of  ants  near  a  tree,  but 
few  larva  would  be  found  under  the  wrappings. 

Experience. — In  1899  I  sprayed  once  and  lost  my 
crop.  In  1900,  sprayed  three  times  and  got  10%  of  a 
crop.  In  1901,  sprayed  five  times.  From  fifty-five 
trees  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  ten  years  old,  I  sold  in 
Fresno  three  and  three-quarter  tons  at  a  net  profit 
of  2  cents  per  pound.  Also  sold  $60  worth  at  home, 
making  in  all  $210. 

Some  people  are  asking:  "  Shall  I  put  out  a  few 
apples  for  family  use  ?  "  Of  the  early  varieties  it 
will  do,  but  on  the  winter  varieties  the  moth  has  a 
much  longer  time  to  work,  and  knowing  that  the 
average  grower  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  spray  a 
few  trees,  we  believe  something  else  would  be  better. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. — J.  Luther  Bowers 
of  Coyote  writes  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury  the  re- 
sults of  his  long  experience  with  the  codlin  moth. 
We  make  the  following  extracts: 

How  and  When  to  Spray. — The  first  spray  can 
be  made  stronger  than  later.  While  many  use  one 
pound  of  Paris  green  to  200  gallons  of  water,  one 
pound  to  150  gallons  is  not  too  strong  for  the  first 
application.  Two  formulae  are  in  general  use,  viz., 
one  pound  of  Paris  green,  five  pounds  lime,  200  gal- 
lons of  water;  slack  the  lime  beforehand,  and  when 
settled  draw  off  the  clear  water,  and  in  this  reduce 
the  Paris  green  to  a  paste;  then  add  this  to  the 
water.  The  other  formula  is  one  pound  Paris  green, 
one-half  gallon  washing  ammonia,  200  gallons  of 
water.  Use  the  ammonia  to  reduce  the  Paris  green 
to  a  paste,  then  add  to  the  water.  Most  persons  use 
a  fifty-gallon  barrel.  In  such  a  case  use  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  above  proportions.  Our  own  pet  for- 
mula is  as  follows:  One  pound  Paris  green,  four 
ounces  carbolic  acid  (liquid),  150  gallons  water,  for 
first  spraying;  200  gallons  water  for  second  spray- 
ing. Reduce  the  Paris  green  in  two  gallons  of 
water,  then  add  to  the  balance  of  water.  To  this 
add  the  acid.  Stir  well,  for  if  not  stirred  frequently 
and  well  the  green  will  go  the  bottom  and  the  acid 
will  rise  to  the  top.  This  spray  has  one  advantage 
over  anything  else;  the  smell  of  the  acid  will  drive 
the  moth  away  alone.  All  spraying  fluid  while  being 
used  should  have  an  agitator  constantly  going,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Paris  green  will  settle  to  the 
bottom.  For  the  single  fifty-gallon  barrel  nothing  is 
so  good  as  a  dasher,  similar  to  the  old  upright  churn 
dasher,  and  at  intervals  of  about  two  minutes  raise 


it  up  and  down  twice.  This  will  keep  the  fluid  well 
mixed. 

Time  to  Spray. — We  would  commence  as  soon  as 
the  petals  have  fallen  from  the  bloom,  and,  to  make 
a  success  as  near  as  possible,  would  spray  on  the 
tenth,  thirtieth,  fiftieth  and  seventy-fifth  days  follow- 
ing, making  five  sprayings  for  late  winter  fruit, 
three  for  fall  fruit  and  two  for  summer  fruit.  Always 
select  a  very  calm  morning,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to 
get  out  early,  for  at  the  time  the  spraying  should  be 
done  the  wind  begins  to  blow  about  9  or  10  o'clock. 
Then  you  had  better  stop,  for  you  will  be  wasting 
your  time  and  material  as  well.  Be  sure  that  your 
Paris  green  is  chemically  pure. 

A  strip  of  burlap  4  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to 
go  around  the  body  of  the  tree  2  feet  from  the 
ground,  drawn  very  tight  at  the  top  and  secured  by 
one  to  two- penny  nails,  will  leave  the  bottom  loose 
and  the  worm  will  crawl  up  under  and  pass  into  the 
crysalis  state.  These  bands  should  be  put  on  ten 
days  after  the  second  spraying,  not  later,  and  looked 
after  once  a  week.  Use  a  piece  of  board  and  a  claw 
hammer;  the  board  to  press  against  the  burlap  and 
kill  the  worms;  the  hammer  to  draw  the  nail  so  you 
can  clean  the  cloth  and  renail.  Don't  kill  the  yellow- 
hammer  and  striped  woodpecker.  They  make  a  few 
holes  in  your  houses  and  peck  a  lot  of  holes  in  your 
fruit  trees,  but  they  pay  you  back  by  killing  thou- 
sands of  codlin  moths  in  the  chrysalis  state. 

If  the  above  directions  are  followed  to  the  letter  a 
clean  crop  of  90%  to  95%  of  good  salable  fruit  free 
from  codlin  moth  can  be  secured.  Remember  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 


The  Hen  as  an  Income  Producer. 

The  agricultural  reports  for  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  recently  published  by  the  Census  Office,  con- 
tain statistics  of  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
which,  while  not  to  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  other  States,  or  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  are  full  of  significance  and  deserve  care- 
ful attention. 

In  the  States  reported  upon,  the  value  of  the  poul- 
try and  eggs  produced  in  1899  was  from  about  one- 
twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  value  of  all  farm 
products,  ranging  from  8.1%  in  Maine  to  16.7%  in 
Rhode  Island.  Of  the  total  value  of  all  animal  pro- 
ducts, it  formed  from  one-fifth  to  one-third,  ranging 
from  18.9%  in  New  Hampshire  to  37.2%  in  Delaware. 

The  ratio  between  the  value  of  the  poultry  and  that 
of  the  eggs  produced  during  the  year  is  worthy  of 
note.  The  egg  production  was  worth  68.1%  of  the 
value  of  both  eggs  and  poultry  produced  in  Maine, 
more  than  60%  in  other  New  England  States,  46.1% 
in  New  Jersey,  and  45%  in  Delaware. 

A  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  eggs  during  the  ten  years  from 
1880  to  1890  and  the  increase  in  the  following  ten 
years — 1890  to  1900.  The  increase  during  the  former 
decade  in  Maine  was  33%  ;  in  the  latter,  42%.  In 
New  Hampshire:  Former,  51%;  latter,  39%.  In 
Massachusetts:  Former,  36%;  latter,  45%.  In  Rhode 
Island:  Former,  29%;  latter,  59%.  In  New  Jersey: 
Former,  20%;  latter,  49%,  and  in  Delaware,  during 
the  former  decade,  56%,  and  in  the  latter,  61%. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  increase  in  egg  pro- 
duction in  the  East  has  been  much  greater  than  that 
of  population,  and  is  an  accelerating  one.    In  the 
I  States  mentioned,  it  is  now  sufficient  to  double  itself 
I  in  twenty  years. 


flETEOROLOGICAL. 


What  the  Japan  Current  Does  Not  Do. 

We  have  had  during  the  last  few  years  such  strong 
endorsement  of  the  Japan  Current  as  the  source  of 
all  our  weather  blessings  it  is  interesting  to  show 
the  view,  endorsed  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  that 
this  current  is  only  a  part  of  a  more  stupendous  force 
working  for  our  benefit.  In  the  last  bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  Mr.  Henry  Gannett 
writes  upon  "certain  persistent  errors  in  geogra- 
phy," among  which  the  wrong  conception  of  the 
effects  of  our  Japan  Current  is  involved. 

Climate  and  Ocean  Currents. — Other  familiar 
errors  concern  climate  still  more  directly.  The  well- 
known  mild  climate  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  balmy  influences 
brought  to  it  by  the  Japan  Current ;  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  supposed  to  have  the  same  influence  upon  the  west 
coast  of  Europe,  and  the  cold  climate  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  is  attributed  to  the  sup- 
posed current  ,  from  the  Arctic  ocean  hugging  this 
coast. 

That  these  explanations  do  not  explain  will  be 
realized  after  reflection.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Japan  Current,  however  warm  it  may  be  when  it 
leaves  the  Tropics,  retains  any  appreciable  excess  of 
heat  after  a  journey  of  6000  miles  in  northern 
latitudes  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  trace  of  this  cur- 
rent reaches  the  shores  of  North  America,  its  force 
being  entirely  lost  thousands  of  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. There  is  nothing  left  but  the  merest  drift  of 
the  surface  water  before  the  prevalent  west  wind. 

In  the  north  Atlantic  the  condition  is  much  the 
same.    The  Gulf  Stream  loses  its  velocity  and  disap- 


pears as  a  current  long  before  the  British  Isles  are 
reached.  _  That  the  cold  climate  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States  is  caused  by  an  Arctic  current 
close  inshore  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  current  along  this  coast. 

Winds  and  Ocean  Currents.— There  is  probably 
no  phenomenon  connected  with  the  physical  life  of 
the  earth  which  has  been  the  object  of  greater  mis- 
conceptions than  the  currents  of  the  sea.  The  maps 
of  the  schoolbooks  are  covered  with  lines  and  arrows, 
indicating  currents  in  every  conceivable  direction, 
every  temporary  drift  of  surface  water  reported  by 
navigators  having  been  recorded  as  a  current. 

The  system  of  oceanic  currents  is  very  simple  :  a 
drift  of  water  toward  the  equator,  a  current  along 
it,  flowing  westward  to  the  land,  there  dividing,  flow- 
ing north  and  south  and  dispersing. 

This  equatorial  current  has  been  attributed  in  the 
text-books  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  unequal  heat- 
ing of  sea  water  in  different  latitudes  is  a  favorite 
explanation.  This,  however,  could  produce  currents 
only  by  changing  the  volume  of  the  heated  water, 
and  unfortunately,  if  the  water  under  the  equator 
appreciably  expanded  by  heat,  it  would  cause  cur- 
rents in  the  opposite  direction  from  those  which 
exist ;  we  should  find  them  flowing  away  from  the 
equator  instead  of  toward  it. 

Another  explanation  given  is  the  increased  evapora- 
tion in  the  Tropics,  thus  lowering  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  causing  an  inflow  from  north  and  south. 
Were  this  of  any  appreciable  magnitude  it  would  un- 
doubtedly cause  a  drift  of  water  to  equatorial  regions, 
but  there  would  be  no  corresponding  outflow,  such  as 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan  Current. 

A  third  cause  assigned  is  the  diminution  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  the  sea  in  the  Tropics,  produced 
by  the  heating  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  consequent 
rarefaction.  This  amounts  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
in  the  barometric  column,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
small  matter.  Undoubtedly,  if  it  had  an  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  the  sea,  this  effect  would 
take  the  form  of  a  slight  flow  of  water  toward 
the  equator  ;  but,  when  equilibrium  was  thus  estab- 
lished, there  would  be  no  further  flow  toward  the 
equator ;  nor  would  there  be  any  flow  at  all  away 
from  it. 

Still  another  cause  assigned  is  the  increase  in 
density  of  the  water  under  the  equator,  due  to  ex- 
cessive evaporation,  thus  increasing  the  saltness  of 
the  water.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  effect  would  be 
produced  were  it  appreciable. 

The  true  cause  of  the  ocean  currents  is  sometimes 
mentioned  in  the  text-books  ;  but  excepting  in  two  of 
the  most  recent  ones,  is  given  little  or  no  prominence. 
The  initial  cause  is  the  trade  winds.  These  blowing 
constantly  from  the  northeast  and  southeast,  induce 
a  drift  of  the  surface  water  in  their  directions.  These 
two  drifts  meeting  near  the  equator  flow  along  it 
westwardly,  developing  into  a  well-defined  equatorial 
current.  In  the  Atlantic  this  current,  after  flowing 
across  the  ocean,  impinges  on  Cape  St.  Roque,  Brazil, 
where  it  divides.  The  smaller  part  turns  southward 
and  skirts  the  coast  of  South  America,  fading  out 
near  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn.  The  northern,  and 
much  the  larger  part,  flows  through  the  Caribbean 
sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  gathering  strength  and 
momentum  in  the  narrow  passages  through  which  it 
is  forced  by  the  body  of  water  behind  it,  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of  Florida.  Here  in 
the  open  sea  it  rapidly  widens,  shallows,  and  loses 
its  velocity,  and  in  the  middle  Atlantic  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  drift,  gradually  turning  southward  to  repeat 
its  long  journey. 

What  takes  place  in  the  Atlantic  takes  place  on  a 
much  larger  scale  in  the  Pacific.  From  all  parts  of 
that  great  ocean  within  the  Tropics  the  surface  wa- 
ter is  driven  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator  by 
the  trade  winds.  Along  the  equator  it  flows  for 
thousands  of  miles  in  a  great  current.  On  reaching 
the  land  it  divides,  and  the  southern  portion  sub- 
divides, time  after  time,  and  finally  is  lost  among  the 
maze  of  islands  constituting  Australasia.  The  north- 
ern part  skirts  the  Japanese  islands,  gradually  turn- 
ing to  the  northeast,  as  it  gets  under  the  influence  of 
the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  and  soon  disperses  in 
the  great  waste  of  waters  of  the  north  Pacific. 

These  are  the  great  oceanic  movements.  They  are 
initiated  by  the  winds,  and  their  course  is  modified 
by  the  winds  and  by  the  shores.  Besides  changing 
the  courses  of  the  main  currents,  the  shores  and 
islands  divide  the  currents,  sending  off  -numberless 
little  minor  streams  of  water  in  various  directions. 

Influence  of  the  Ocean  on  the  Land. — The  land 
absorbs  heat  rapidly,  and  as  rapidly  cools.  Water, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  heated  slowly  and  holds  its 
heat  longer.  Moreover,  the  sea  is  constantly  in 
motion,  its  waves,  tides,  and  currents — especially  the 
latter — tending  to  create  a  uniform  temperature 
throughout  its  mass.  In  consequence  of  all  these 
conditions,  the  sea  has  a  much  more  uniform  tem- 
perature in  its  different  parts,  and  at  different  times 
than  the  land.  It  is  warmer  in  high  latitudes  and 
cooler  near  the  equator;  it  is  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer.  It  follows,  further,  that  the  coasts 
on  which  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  sea, 
share  in  this  amelioration  of  climate,  while  the  in- 
terior of  continents  and  coasts  on  which  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  the  land  do  not  share  in  this 
amelioration  of  climate. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Big  Beet  Fields.— Oakland  Enquirer: 
The  beet  raisers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleas- 
anton  are  very  busy  this  fine  weather  get- 
ting in  their  beets.  About  3000  acres  will 
be  planted  there  this  season. 

Apricot  Planting.  —  H.  Sorenson, 
who  set  out  400  apricot  trees  last  year  near 
Hay  wards,  has  found  that  they  did  so  well 
that  he  is  setting  out  2000  more  of  the 
Blenheim  variety  this  spring. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Shipments  of  Asparagus. — Antioch 
Ledger:  Daily  shipments  of  asparagus  to 
the  East  from  Antioch  are  now  being 
made.  It  is  brought  down  the  river  in 
steamer  in  the  afternoon,  and,  if  the  boat 
reaches  Antioch  in  time  to  catch  the  10 
P.  M.  Santa  Fe  overland  train,  it  is  shipped 
over  this  route;  if  not,  it  is  shipped  over 
the  Southern  Pacific  the  next  day  at  11 
a.  M.  Nothing  but  the  choicest  is  being 
shipped.  In  four  days  from  the  date  of 
shipment  it  is  on  the  very  swellest  dining 
tables  of  the  East.  It  is  said  the  boxes, 
containing  on  an  average  about  twenty- 
eight  pounds  each,  bring  S12  per  box. 
The  express  is  about  $1  per  box.  The  grass 
is  packed  in  bunches  with  a  layer  of  moss 
in  the  bottom,  and  each  bunch  is  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  white  paper  of  an  oily  sub- 
stance. Later  in  the  season  the  asparagus 
will  be  canned.  The  Hickmott  Co.  of 
Bouldin  Island  is  the  shipper. 

FRESNO. 
Pumping  tor  Irrigation. —  Enter- 
prise: A.  Spurbeck,  manager  of  the  Mid- 
land Orchard  Co.  at  Pixley,  is  irrigating 
successfully  a  tract  of  sixty  acres.  He 
employs  a  7  H.  P.  engine  and  a  centrifu- 
gal pump  over  a  10-inch  well,  discharging 
6  inches  of  water.  He  burns  crude  (Coal- 
inga)  oil  that  costs  laid  down  5  cents  per 
gallon,  but  if  purchased  in  carload  lots 
would  come  much  cheaper.  Mr.  Spur- 
beck runs  his  plant  at  a  cost  of  78  cents 
per  day,  which  includes  gasoline,  lubri- 
cating oil,  fuel  oil,  etc.,  and  irrigates 
easily  six  acres  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The 
pump  is  set  down  to  water  level,  with  pit 
plenty  large  for  attending  to  plant.  A 
plant  similar  to  one  above  mentioned,  and 
one  that  will  furnish  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  second  elevated  35  feet  into  a  ditch, 
can  be  put  In  for  a  little  less  than  $1000 
complete. 

Johnson  Grass  for  Hogs.— George 
B.  Otis  has  demonstrated  that  the  much 
abused  Johnson  grass  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  hog  feeds  that  we  can 
produce.  Hogs  consigned  to  Johnson 
grass  pasture  will  grow  fat  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time.  The  grass  seems  to 
possess  great  fattening  power. 

Planting  Peach  Trees.  —  R.  D. 
Chittenden,  manager  of  Porter  Bros.  Co., 
has  set  out  an  80-acre  peach  orchard  4 
miles  northwest  of  Fresno. 

Fine  Cattle.  —  Fresno  Democrat: 
E.  R.  Perry  of  the  Monticeto  vineyard  is 
elated  over  the  receipt  of  news  that  his 
brother,  M.  B.  Perry,  one  of  the  noted 
prize  cattle  raisers  of  the  East,  has  sig- 
nified his  intention  of  bringing  to  Fresno 
county  fifty  head  of  the  famous  Angus 
breed  this  fall.  M.  B.  Perry  has  cap- 
tured no  end  of  prizes  for  his  exhibits  of 
graded  stock;  among  them  the  first  Angus 
special  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Show  for 
Angus  steers  under  two  years  old  was 
second  in  class  199  for  fat  steers.  Mr. 
Perry  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  as 
fine  a  herd  of  cattle  as  can  be  found  on 
the  continent. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Heavy  Winter  at  Blocksburg. — 
To  the  Editor:  The  past  seven  weeks 
have  been  almost  continuously  rainy,  with 
southeast  gales.  All  vegetation  is  at  a 
standstill,  presumably  lack  of  sunshine 
being  the  cause.  The  rainfall  for  Febru- 
ary was  34  55  inches,  and  for  the  season  to 
March  1st  61.78  inches.  The  snow  on  the 
mountains  is  very  deep.— Mrs.  E.  Hope. 

KINGS. 

Making  Money  off  Alfalfa  Land. 
—  Hanford  Sentinel:    L.  D.  Coombs,  of 
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Bakersfield,  is  making  preparations  to 
sow  his  lake  land,  which  lies  south  of  Le- 
moore,  to  alfalfa.  Mr.  Coombs  was  one 
of  the  first  men  to  bring  the  lake  bottom 
under  actual  cultivation.  He  states  that 
he  has  found  that  the  land  is  best  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  alfalfa,  and  'or  the  past 
six  years  has  done  nothing  toward  the 
improvement  of  his  land  except  to  sow  it 
to  alfalfa  seed.  He  owned  several  hun- 
dred acres  near  Angiola,  where  he  got  a 
good  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  started,  and 
about  two  weeks  ago  sold  his  entire  tract 
for  $15  per  acre.  He  is  now  going  to  try 
the  same  scheme  on  his  land  south  of  Le- 
moore  and  will  sow  about  250  acres  this 
spring. 

Honey  for  the  East.— C.  K.  Decker, 
the  bee  man  of  Angiola  district,  has  sold 
for  shipment  to  Indiana  three  tons  of 
honey  for  $80  per  ton. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
The  Peach  Moth.— Ventura  Inde- 
pendent: Considerable  loss  was  sustained 
last  season  from  the  ravages  of  the  peach 
moth,  dozens  of  specimens  having  been 
gathered  in  the  San  Fernando  valley, 
where  this  comparatively  new  pest  seemed 
most  active.  Peach  growers  of  this  sec- 
tion have  in  prospect  a  fine  crop,  the  trees 
having  resumed  their  normal  condition 
after  two  years  of  sour  sap  or  other  de- 
pleting disease.  Those  who  expect  to 
fight  this  pest,  as  many  are  doing  at  Glen- 
dale  and  other  points,  should  get  their 
sprayers  into  immediate  activity. 

MENDOCINO. 

Great  Loss  of  Lambs  — Ukiah  Dis- 
patch Democrat:  According  to  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  sheep  men  throughout 
Mendocino  county,  the  heavy  storms  have 
played  havoc  with  lambs  and  sheep.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  it  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  80%  of  th<?  young  lambs 
were  drowned  or  frozen  to  death,  while  in 
other  sections  the  loss  is  about  70%.  It  is 
safe  to  estimate  the  loss  in  general  figures 
at  75%.  On  the  Hardin  ranch  over  800 
lambs  were  found  dead  on  the  range.  The 
wool  men  feel  somewhat  discouraged  over 
the  situation. 

One  Hundred  Dollars  an  Acre.— 
On  Wednesday  of  this  week  Jobn  Brown 
closed  the  sale  of  his  ranch  of  32$  acres, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  Ukiah, 
to  Israel  Snyder  and  wife,  late  of  Fresno. 
The  price  paid  was  $3250,  or  just  an  even 
hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

MONTEREY. 
Planting  White  Beans.— Ben tley  & 
Littlefield,  who  are  farming  the  Corey 
place  near  Buena  Vista,  will  put  in  100 
acres  of  white  beans  this  year. 

NAPA. 

To  Fight  Frosts  in  Improved 
Fashion.— Register:  M.  Theilig  is  pre- 
pared to  smudge,  but  fears  that  he  might 
not  awake  some  morning  when  there  is  a 
sudden  drop  of  temperature,  so  he  is  hav- 
ing an  electric  alarm  system  put  in.  This 
invention  is  a  device  by  virtue  of  which 
the  danger  of  damages  due  to  the  ravages 
of  frost  may  be  announced  to  the  orchard 
owner.  A  thermometer  mounted  with 
electric  wires  is  placed  in  the  vineyard  or 
orchard,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  the  frost  danger 
point — 34° — an  alarm  is  automatically 
rung  in  at  the  house,  arousing  the  hus- 
bandman, who  has  yet  time  to  awaken  his 
assistants  and  begin  smudging,  thus  put- 
ting a  quietus  upon  the  impending  frost, 
as  far  as  his  property  at  least  is  concerned. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Icing  Oranges  Early  This  Season. 
— Sun:  The  first  car  of  oranges  to  be 
packed  in  ice  this  season  left  the  local  rail- 
road yards  for  the  East  Monday  night. 
The  fruit  was  shipped  from  Arlington, 
and,  owing  to  the  heat  that  is  encountered 
crossing  the  desert,  it  was  thought  best  to 
pack  the  fruit  on  ice,  and  from  now  on  un- 
til the  end  of  the  season  ice  will  be  used  in 
large  quantities.  The  orange  season  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  few  days 
more  will  see  the  end  of  the  heavy  ship- 
ments, though  stray  consignments  will 
continue  to  go  East  for  a  few  weeks  yet  to 
come. 

Chino  Beet  Crop.—  Chino  Champion: 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prospects  for  a 
beet  crop,  both  in  acreage  and  yield,  are 
better  to-day  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  for  five  years  past.  There  will  be 
planted  for  the  Chino  factory  between  9000 
and  10,000  acres — probably  nearer  the  lat- 
ter figure.  Putting  a  very  conservative 
estimate  of  yield  on  this  acreage,  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  sugar  com- 
pany figures  on  at  least  90,000  tons  of  beets 
to  be  worked  at  this  factory.  This  will 
mean  a  four  months'  campaign  with  all  its 
incidental  activity  in  labor  and  business. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Good  Outlook  on  Honey  Crop.— 
San  Diego  Union:  Mr.  Irwin  of  Irwin  & 
Co.  was  asked  yesterday  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  honey  crop  this  year.     "  Of 


course,"  said  he,  "it  is  rather  early  to 
predict  from  the  fact  that  the  critical 
time  with  the  honey  business  is  in  April 
and  May.  We  have  had  some  good  rains, 
and  if  we  do  not  have  any  extreme  hot 
winds  from  the  desert,  which  would  tend 
to  strip  the  blossoms,  thus  taking  away 
the  foundation  for  the  honey,  we  shall 
have  a  very  large  yield.  The  most  of  our 
honey  is  produced  in  the  Lakeside, 
Julian,  Fallbrook,  Pala,  San  Jacinto  and 
Temecula  districts." 

Beekeepers'  Meeting.  —  Escondido 
Times:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Escondido 
Beekeepers'  Association  on  March  15th, 
the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
year:  President,  R.  B.  Borden,  Richland; 
vice-president,  E.  G.  Norton,  Bernardo; 
secretary,  M.  D.  Nichols,  Escondido.  The 
association  has  the  same  object  in  view  as 
last  year.  The  meeting  adjourned  to 
April  12,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M  ,  when  the 
prices  submitted  will  be  considered,  also 
other  matters  of  importance.  —  M.  D. 
Nichols,  Secretary. 

SONOMA. 
More  Blooded  Cattle  Sold.— Peta- 
luma  Courier:  Brown  &  Brandon  made 
another  sale  recently  of  their  blooded 
stock.  John  Thurman  of  Point  Arena 
bought  the  yearling  Ayrshire  bull,  Field 
Marshal,  herd  register  No.  6665.  Mr. 
Thurman  also  bought  an  Ayrshire  heifer, 
Gurta's  Lass  of  Larchbrook,  also  by  Ohio 
Boy.  Her  dam  was  Miss  Gurta,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Gurta  family.  Brown  & 
Brandon  have  up  to  date  sold  twenty-five 
head  of  their  stock — in  fact  all  they  in- 
tend to  sell,  as  they  intend  to  retain  a 
number  of  animals  for  the  improvement 
of  their  own  herds. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Planting  Black-eye  Beans  — 
Happy  Steadman,  of  Huasna,  Is  preparing 
a  200-acre  field,  which  will  be  planted  to 
Black-eye  beans. 

STANISLAUS. 

Reported  Transfer  of  Rancho 
El  Pescadero.— Modesto  Herald:  The 
death  of  J.  D.  Patterson  in  New  York  on 
the  8th  inst.  has  served  to  place  in  circu- 
lation a  report,  based  on  an  understood 
pre-arrangement  with  Patterson's  succes- 
sors in  interest,  that  the  great  Rancho  El 
Pescadero  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  H. 
Miller,  or  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  King's 
River  Canal  Co.,  of  which  Miller  is  the 
controlling  factor.  This  property  extends 
for  10  miles  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river  in  this  county,  between 
Crow's  Landing  and  Grayson,  and  is  3 
miles  in  width,  the  acreage,  therefore, 
about  19,200.  Some  of  it  is  sublet  and  is 
devoted  to  grain;  quite  a  percentage  is 
held  for  cattle  range. 

It  is  rumored  that  Miller  &  Lux  will  ex- 
tend the  outside  canal  from  Los  Banos 
creek  to  Garcia  creek,  a  distance  of  nearly 
20  miles. 

TEHAMA. 

Gained  Eighty  Percent  of  Lambs. 
— Red  Bluff  News:  Anton  Nunes,  of  the 
Jellys  Ferry  country,  says  he  lost  many 
lambs  during  the  lambing  season  from 
the  severe  storms,  but  still  he  marked 
80%  of  the  lambs,  an  increase  which 
under  the  circumstances  he  is  well  satis- 
fied with.  He  commenced  lambing  on 
February  10th,  being  caught  in  the  worst 
of  the  storms. 

Commenced  Shearing  Early.— S.  D. 
Wilcox  has  commenced  shearing  the  band 
of  sheep  he  has  ranging  on  Coyote  creek. 
One  load  of  the  spring  wool  has  been 
hauled  to  town  to  be  shipped  to  the  city. 

Will  Sow  to  Oats  —Plowing  on  the 
D.  S.  Cone  ranch  is  going  on,  but  is  being 
done  with  mules  instead  of  the  big  trac- 
tion engine.  The  work  is  being  hurried 
along  to  get  the  ground  ready  for  sowing 
a  tract  to  oats.  At  the  present  time  the 
traction  engine  cannot  be  used  because 
the  ground  is  so  soft  that  its  immense 
weight  mires  it  down.  About  the  first  of 
the  month  summer  fallowing  will  be  com- 
menced, and  then  the  engine  will  be  used 
for  drawing  the  plows. 

TULARE. 

Another  Coyote  Cure. — Alta  Advo- 
cate: The  following  is  recommended  by  a 
successful  hunter  of  coyotes  in  our  foot- 
hills: Cut  liver  in  small  chunks,  handling 
It  with  a  stick  or  old  meat  forks;  insert 
strychnine  in  each  piece;  dip  the  pieces  in 
gall,  and  they  are  ready  to  sow.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, remember,  do  not  handle  the  bait 
with  your  hands,  and,  when  you  distribute 
it,  go  on  horseback,  trailing  behind  you  a 
piece  of  fresh  meat  or  entrails.  The  idea 
of  dipping:  the  bait  in  gall  is  new,  but  he 
informs  us  that  animals  of  the  canine  fam- 
ily all  like  meat  with  this  particular  sauce. 

About  Eggs. — Register:  Time  was 
when  F.  M.  Shultz  had  the  greater  part 
of  the  business  in  town  and  thought  he 
was  doing  well  if  he  got  in  ten  to  fifteen 
cases  of  eggs  on  Saturday,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  cases  for  the  rest  of  the 
town;  but  now  there  are  Saturdays  when 
fully  fifty  cases  are  brought  in.  However, 


there  are  also  Saturdays  when  the  market 
is  very  bare  of  them.  The  mistake  farm- 
ers make,  so  the  dealers  tell  us,  is  in  not 
setting  hens  when  eggs  are  high,  so  as  to 
have  plenty  of  pullets  to  lay  for  them 
when  the  old  fowls  are  molting  and  the 
market  is  bare  of  eggs;  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  sell  eggs  when  they  are  worth  30 
cents  a  dozen  Is  too  strong  to  allow  much 
setting  of  hens  to  be  done.  And  this  is 
where  they  make  a  mistake. 

VENTURA. 
Gigantic  Land  Deal  —Democrat:  A 
gigantic  real  estate  deal  was  consummated 
recently  whereby  title  of  the  famous  L. 
Schiappa  Pietra  ranch  has  been  vested  in 
an  English  syndicate.  For  this  property 
the  handsome  sum  of  $1,113,880  was  paid. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Power, 
general  manager  of  Schiappa  Pietra's  in- 
terests, the  property  was  first  deeded  to 
E.  L.  Temple,  who  in  turn  transferred  it 
to  the  California  Fruit  &  Farming  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Manchester,  England.  This  co- 
lossal transfer  covers  7000  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  county,  and  is  the 
best  Lima  bean  producing  stretch  of  soil 
in  the  world.  The  conveyance  also  car- 
ries with  it  55%  of  the  shares  of  the  stock 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Water  &  Irrigation  Co., 
which  furnishes  the  best  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  the  county.  The  new  comers  will 
expend  $50,000  at  once  to  further  improve 
the  same  by  developing  500  inches  of 
water  to  irrigate  some  2000  acres,  styled 
mesa  lands. 

YOLO. 

Shoot  Ducks  to  Protect  Crops.— 
Chico  Record  :  Deputy  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioner  F.  W.  Bryan  is  re- 
ported as  intending  to  cause  the  arrest  of 
four  men  whom  he  saw  shooting  ducks  on 
the  Yolo  county  side  of  the  Sacramento 
river  last  Sunday.  Mr.  Bryan  saw  the 
men  shooting  and  saw  ducks  fall.  The 
men  admit  shooting,  but  claim  that  they 
killed  no  ducks.  If  Mr.  Bryan  cared  to 
extend  his  investigations  further  he  could 
no  doubt  catch  many  an  honest  farmer 
violating  what  the  last  Legislature  called 
a  game  law,  and  if  be  asked  them  why 
they  were  violating  the  law  he  would  in  all 
probability  be  answered  in  this  vein  :  "A 
law  which  deprives  a  man  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  protecting  what  is  his, 
whether  it  be  from  the  invasion  of  mor- 
tals, beasts  or  fowls,  is  a  mighty  poor  law. 
Now,  do  as  you  please,  Mr.  Game  Man." 

NEVADA. 
A  Steam  Brush  Digger  —Stockton 
Independent:  G.  W  Grayson,  a  San 
Francisco  capitalist  who  owns  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Nevada,  and  who  was  in  the 
early  days  one  of  the  successful  mining 
men  of  the  Silver  State,  came  to  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  with  his  son-in-law,  W.  C.  Rals- 
ton, to  look  at  traction  engines.  Mr. 
Grayson  has  undertaken  to  clear  the 
greasewood  from  a  tract  of  4000  acres  of 
land  in  Nevada  which  he  has  planned  to 
transform  into  an  alfalfa  field.  He  has 
been  doing  the  work  with  teams  at  con- 
siderable cost  and  with  disaster  to  the 
animals,  as  the  sharp  thongs  on  the  brush 
cut  into  the  legs  of  horses  and  mules. 
The  successful  use  of  traction  engines  led 
him  to  investigate  their  cost  and  adapt- 
ability for  such  work  as  he  has  under- 
taken. Mr.  Grayson  contracted  for  a  big 
traction  engine  which  he  will  use  on  his 
Nevada  ranch  in  the  place  of  horses.  It 
is  to  be  a  40  H.  P.  machine  and  will  be 
lightly  equipped  for  the  particular  work 
it  will  have  to  do.  The  plan  is  to  fit  up 
a  lon^  T-rail  with  grappling  irons  so  the 
contrivance  will  grab  the  clumps  of  grease- 
wood  as  it  is  hauled  over  the  ground,  and 
the  work  of  clearing  the  land  will  be  soon 
finished.  The  greasewood  brush  is  well 
rooted  and  requires  a  strong  pull  to  up- 
root it,  but  the  machine  is  guaranteed  to 
do  the  work  quicker  and  much  easier 
than  it  could  be  done  with  animals.  Mr. 
Grayson's  machine  cost  him  about  $4000. 
Bis  alfalfa  field  will  be  used  for  feeding 
stock  on  his  big  Nevada  ranch. 


How's  ThlsT 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
oase  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm. 

Wbst  &  Tradx,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan&  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best 
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BORDEAUX  NOZZLE. 

nd  oar  world'*  beat  outfit  yon  ar*  abao  \ 
ute  maaWr  of  the  ntuallon.  IdmcU  dlrf 
fall  bofora  this  all  canqoming  outfit.  \ 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

When  Pa  Begins  to  Snore. 

My  pa's  got  somepin'  in  his  nose  that's 

fastened  there  to  stay, 
That  all  the  neighbors  wishes  he  would 

lose  or  give  away. 
Some  sort  o'  bellerin'  affair,  like  bulls  has 

in  their  throats, 
Or  like  a  big  bass  horn,  except  it  never 

plays  no  notes. 
Ma  says  it's  sleepin'  on  his  back,  he  says 

it  is  katarr, 
But  you  can  bet  your  bloomin'  life  what- 
ever it  may  are, 
It's  there  fur  doin'  bizness,  and  it  does  it, 

too,  fur  sure, 
As  all  the  neighborhood  kin  tell  you  when 

pa  begins  to  snore. 

Ma  says  if  she'd  a'  ever  knowed  that  he 
was  such  a  fright, 

A  tryin'  to  skeer  the  livin'out  an'  rise  the 
the  dead  at  night, 

She'd  never  have  consented  fur  to  be  his 
lovin'  wife 

An'  share  his  sorrows  an'  his  joys  an'  lead 
a  sleepless  life. 

It's  hard  on  me  the  same  as  her,  fur  when 
I  git  asleep 

An'dreamin'  I'm  a  hunter  bold  in  the  for- 
est deep, 

I  feel  my  hair  a-risin'  up  to  hear  a  lion 
roar 

A.n'  then  wake  up  in  fright  to  hear  it  s  pa 
begun  to  snore ! 

Ma  says  that  some  day  when  we  git  to 

heaven  afterwhile, 
Where  every  prospeck's  goin'  to  please 

an'  only  man  be  vile, 
If  people  there  is  jest  the  same  as  people 

here  below, 
She  can't  imagine  how  she's  goin'  to  bear 

the  load  o'  woe  ! 
She  thinks  that  at  the  usual  time  up  there 

among  the  blest 
The  angels  '11  be  broken  o'  their  sweet 

seleschul  rest 
An'  tumble  'round  a  while  an'  then  git  up 

an'  walk  the  floor 
An'  wish  he'd  never  been  redeemed  when 

pa  begins  to  snore  ! 

— James  Barton  Adams. 


The  Romance  of  a  Play. 

"But  what  put  the  idea  into  your 
head  ?  "  asked  the  leading  man  of  the 
dramatist  as  they  stood  together  dur- 
ing the  rehearsal  of  a  new  play. 

The  dramatist  was  a  lady— a  tall, 
slight  woman  of  perhaps  thirty,  with  a 
striking  face,  lighted  by  a  pair  of 
large,  dark  blue  eyes.  The  beauty  of 
those  eyes  made  people  sometimes 
fancy  Mrs.  Clavering  was  beautiful, 
but  she  was  not.  She  was  intellectual, 
she  was  charming  and  sympathetic  and 
she  had  suffered — you  could  see  that  in 
her  face.  Perhaps,  then,  she  was  in  a 
sense  beautiful.  The  leading  man  was 
inclined  to  think  so,  and  he  liked  very 
much  to  talk  with  her.  As  for  her, 
she  thought  him  "a  nice  fellow  "  and 
admired  his  acting,  but  that  was  all. 
She  smiled  at  his  question. 

"Oh,  I  hardly  know,"  she  said,  with 
an  absent  look  in  her  blue  eyes. 

Mrs.  Clavering  was  a  novelist  who 
had  not  been  very  long  in  London,  hav- 
ing spent  most  of  her  life  abroad. 
What  the  leading  man  alluded  to 
was,  as  it  were,  the  motif  of  the  piece. 
The  hero,  in  the  first  act,  cast  off  his 
wife  and  left  her,  declaring  he  would 
live  as  he  chose,  she  hampered  him, 
and  so  on.  The  wife,  still  loving  the 
man  who  was  so  cruel  to  her,  declared 
he  could  not  shake  her  off. 

"I  shall  be  with  you,"  she  cries, 
"  whether  you  will  or  not!  You  shall 
hear  me  call  to  you  when  the  darkest 
hour  of  life  comes,  and  if  I  cannot  win 
you  back  to  love,  I  will  at  least  keep 
you  from  crime." 

In  the  second  act  the  hero  is  about 
to  marry  a  rich  girl.  The  wedding 
guests  arrive,  all  is  ready,  when  sud- 
denly he  starts ;  he  hears  his  wife's 
voice  calling  to  him;  he  is  appalled,  con- 
science stricken,  he  confesses  his  in- 
tended crime.  In  the  third  act  mat- 
ters have  reached  a  climax  ;  the  hero, 
ruined  socially,  and  in  purse,  is  about 
to  commit  suicide  ;  once  more  the  warn- 
ing voice  arrests  him  ;  he  flings  the 
pistol  away,  and  as  he  does  so  bis  wife 
enters,  and  the  two  are  completely 
reconciled. 

"A  charming  idea,"  said  the  leading 


lady  to  the  author,  "but  don't  you 
make  Margaret  too  forgiving?  " 

The  stage  manager  came  up  to  ask 
about  a  proposed  "cut,"  and  the  lead- 
ing lady  turned  away  to  ask  the  lead- 
ing man  whether  Mrs.  Clavering  was  a 
widow,  divorced  or  separated. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  was  the 
answer,  and  nobody  else  did. 

She  lived  in  apartments  near  one  of 
the  West  Central  squares  and  was  al- 
ways welcome  in  the  literary  and  artis- 
tic circles  in  which  she  moved,  and, 
though  it  was  generally  presumed  that 
her  husband  was  dead,  it  could  not  be 
recalled  that  she  had  ever  said  so,  and 
sometimes  in  these  days  it  isn't  wise  to 
be  curious  about  people's  absent  or  ' '  non 
est "  husbands.  When  you  came  to  think 
of  it,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  as- 
sert positively  that  Clavering  was  the 
author's  real  name.  Her  novels  were 
published  by  Alix  Clavering,  and  when 
she  came  to  London  she  called  herself 
Mrs.  Clavering,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  a  "  nom  de  guerre,"  for  it  was 
her  publishers  who  first  introduced  her 
into  London  literary  society,  and  it 
was  not  their  business  to  disclose  her 
real  name,  supposing  that  she  had  an- 
other than  that  under  which  she  chose 
to  appear. 

The  rehearsal  was  over,  and  Mrs. 
Clavering  went  home.  She  had  a  few 
alterations  to  make  in  the  second  and 
third  acts,  and  after  a  slight  luncheon 
she  settled  herself  to  the  task.  Set- 
tled ?  She  seemed  very  restless  and 
worked  fitfully.  Sometimes,  for  min- 
utes together  she  sat  with  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands,  and  more  than 
once  tears  trickled  through  her  fingers. 
*         *         *         *  » 

"They  say  the  piece  is  likely  to 
catch  on,"  said  a  gentleman  who,  in 
truth,  was  a  backer  of  a  West  End 
theater.  He  was  one  of  a  group  of 
men  in  the  smoking  room  of  a  rather 
Bohemian  club,  and  his  remark  was  in 
continuation  of  a  desultory  chat  be- 
tween himself  and  a  well-known  ac- 
tor manager. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other,  care- 
lessly, as  he  knocked  the  ashes  off  his 
cigar.  "They  say  that  of  so  many  of 
these  matinee  shows,  and  they're  gen- 
erally such  rot ! " 

"What  play  is  that,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 
inquired  a  man  who  caught  the  last 
words. 

The  speaker  was  an  uncommonly  hand- 
some man,  apparently  about  thirty-six 
or  thirty-seven,  but  he  had  a  reckless 
look,  not  pleasant  to  see.  A  cautious 
man  would  think  twice  before  intro- 
ducing this  gentleman  into  his  home, 
for  besides  his  personal  looks  he  had  a 
sweet  toned  voice  and  an  attractive 
address,  and  with  these  weapons  of  at- 
tack he  could  easily  conquer  women's 
hearts,  breaking  them  afterwards  at 
leisure. 

The  "  backer  "  answered  him  : 

"A  piece  written  by  Mrs.  Clavering, 
the  novelist.  She's  not  a  'prentice  hand. 
Some  one-act  plays  of  hers  have  been 
done  already." 

"I  remember  reading  one  of  her 
novels;  it  was  clever,"  said  Mr.  Les- 
lie.   "What's  the  play  about ? " 

You  noticed  when  he  spoke  that  his 
English  was  slightly  tinged  with  for- 
eign accent.  That  was  natural  enough, 
for  his  life  since  his  youth  had  been 
passed  abroad,  and  he  had  only  come 
to  England  about  a  month  ago. 

"I  can't  tell  you — story  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  they  say  again.  I  shall 
be  able  to  send  you  a  stall  if  you  care 
to  go.  You  needn't  sit  it  out  if  you're 
too  much  bored." 

Wilmot  Leslie  was  already  a  favor- 
ite with  the  men  who  knew  him.  In 
this  topsy-turvey  world  it  often  hap- 
pens the  least  worthy  people  are  the 
most  attractive. 

"Thanks,"  Leslie  answered,  "I  shall 
be  much  pleased  to  go.  A  trial  mati- 
nee is  something  of  a  novelty  to  me, 
you  know.  One  doesn't  have  them 
abroad." 

"No,  thank  Heaven!"  groaned  the 
actor  manager,  and  Leslie  laughed, 
but  his  laugh  was  not  mirthful. 

It  would  not  strike  you  that  he  was 
a  happy  man.  Perhaps  like  a  good 
many,  he  was  trying  to  live  down  his 
conscience.  Some  one  suggested  cards, 
and  a  move  was  made  to  the  card 


room.  There  Leslie  proved  a 
"  plunger,"  but  he  generally  won,  and 
a  keen  observer  of  human  nature 
might  have  noticed  that  there  was 
something  fictitious  in  his  excitement — 
as  if  he  were  keeping  up  the  stream, 
as  it  were,  to  prevent  his  "  inner  self  " 
asserting  itself.  At  three  in  the 
morning  he  walked  through  the  grow- 
ing dawn  to  his  chambers,  but  the 
ghosts  that  flitted  along  by  his  side  all 
the  way  followed  him  in  and  kept  their 
silent  watch — ghosts  of  evil  deeds  and 
misspent  hours.  There  was  one  ghost 
that  came  nearer  to  him  than  the 
others  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  full 
of  unutterable  pain  and  sorrow.  He 
covered  his  face,  but  he  saw  these  eyes 
all  the  same.  He  called  himself  a  fool 
and  cursed  his  "nervous  mood,"  but 
the  spectres  never  stirred,  and  the  sad 
eyes  grew  sadder — that  was  all. 

"I'll  have  done  with  it  all!"  he 
cried,  with  a  reckless  laugh.  "I'm 
getting  sentimental.  Pouf !  I'll  set- 
tle accounts  with  a  six-shooter  if  I  can't 
get  rid  of  these  fancies  any  other  way. 
It's  too  late  to  hark  back." 

The  day  of  the  matinee  came.  The 
play  was  called  "Opal,"  from  the 
legend  of  that  beautiful  stone  that  it 
grows  bright  while  the  love  of  the 
wearer  for  the  giver  burns  clear  and 
strong,  and  grows  dim  when  love  fal- 
ters and  fails.  Leslie's  stall  was  in  the 
last  row,  and  he  knew  none  of  the  peo- 
ple near  him.  His  acquaintances  in 
England  were,  at  present,  not  many. 
He  looked  carelessly  over  his  pro- 
gramme and  bit  his  lips  for  a  moment, 
with  a  quick  drawn  breath ;  his 
tongue  almost  whispered  the  name  of 
the  heroine,  Margaret.  But  the  name 
is  common  enough.  He  listened  to  the 
chatter  of  the  people  about  him — 
mostly  professionals — not  because  it 
had  any  interest  for  him,  but  because 
he  hailed  anything  that  took  his  at- 
tention away  from  retrospection — any- 
thing that  drove  the  ghosts  a  little 
farther  away. 

The  curtain  rose ;  the  play  began. 
Leslie  listened  at  first  with  the  lan- 
guid indifference  of  the  blase  play- 
goer. By- and- by  he  became  in- 
terested ;  he  watched  and  listened  in- 
tently ;  he  held  his  breath  when  the 
hero  flung  his  wife  from  him  and  went 
out.  It  was  the  close  of  the  act,  and 
the  people  in  front  applauded,  all  ex- 
cept Wilmot  Leslie.    He  did  not  stir. 

In  the  second  act  the  interest 
deepened  ;  the  man  in  the  stall,  with 
the  handsome,  reckless  face  was  en- 
thralled. The  fellow  in  the  play  was 
haunted  ;  so  was  he — Wilmot  Leslie. 
He  scarcely  heard  the  applause.  He 
never  lifted  a  hand — how  could  he  ? 
For  this  was  not  a  play,  it  was  reality. 
Margaret  loves  her  husband  through 
all — through  unfaith  and  desertion 
and  all  his  piled  up  sins  against  her. 
Bah  !  It  was  a  play  ;  a  woman's  sen- 
timental notions.  Let  the  author  be 
tried.  She  would  not  keep  the  opal 
bright.  The  man  wasn't  worth  one 
tear  of  hers.  Let  him  be  cast  out  and 
be  forgotten,  as  he  deserved. 

And  now  came  the  third  and  last 
act,  where  the  husband  is  prevented 
from  committing  the  crime  he  medi- 
tates, and  in  the  end,  in  a  beautifully 
written  scene — which  alone,  said  the 
critics  afterward,  ought  to  make  the 
fortune  of  the  play — Margaret  for- 
gives the  man  who  has  so  bitterly 
wronged  her.  Wilmot  Leslie,  white 
as  death — yet  otherwise  masking,  for 
pride's  sake,  the  agony  in  his  heart — 
listened  to  the  words,  every  one  of 
which  stabbed  him  with  mortal  blows. 
A  play — yes,  only  a  play — but,  oh,  that 
there  could  be  for  his  wasted,  sinful  life 
such  a  last  act  as  this  ! 

The  curtain  was  down  and  the  house 
applauding  and  calling  for  the  author. 
Wilmot  Leslie,  eager  to  see  the  woman 
who  could  write  like  this,  lingered  and 
presently  Mrs.  Clavering  appeared  at 
the  wing  to  bow  her  thanks.  The  face 
flashed  for  a  second  upon  Leslie's 
startled  gaze  ;  the  next  his  eyes  were 
blinded  by  a  scarlet  mist,  he  saw  noth- 
ing, heard  nothing,  knew  nothing.  He 
groped  his  way  out  of  the  lobby. 
Some  one  spoke  to  him.  He  gave  no 
answer.  He  had  not  heard.  He 
reached  his  own  rooms — going  on 
through  the  streets  in  the  same  dazed 
manner — and  there  he  flung  himself 


down,  with  a  great  and  exceedingly 
bitter  cry. 

"  Margaret,  Margaret !  " 

*         #         *         #  # 

"A  gentleman,  ma'am,  asks  to  see 
you." 

"What  name,  Janet?"  said  Alix 
Clavering,  putting  aside  a  pile  of 
morning  papers,  all  of  which  more  or 
less  praised  the  new  play,  though  some 
said  that  Margaret's  love  was  too 
nearly  divine  to  be  possible  in  real  life. 

"  He  said  that  you  would  not  know  it, 
ma'am.  He  would  not  detain  you 
long." 

"Still  I  suppose  he  has  a  name. 
Well,  show  him  up." 

The  servant  retired,  and  in  a  minute 
opened  the  door  again.  A  tall  man 
came  in,  just  a  step  beyond  the  thresh- 
old, and  paused  there,  the  door  clos- 
ing behind  him. 

Mrs.  Clavering  rose  to  her  feet, 
trembling,  paling,  and  they  stood  face 
to  face — after  seven  years — husband 
and  wife.  Seventy  times  seven  years 
of  wrong  between  them. 

The  man  spoke  first,  his  head  bent, 
his  voice  hoarse  and  broken,  the  sen- 
tences falling  from  his  lips  in  dis- 
jointed fragments. 

"  I  have  been  in  England  for  a  month 
past.  I  did  not  know  that  you  called 
yourself  Clavering.  No  matter — I 
should  not  have  troubled  you,  only — " 
He  paused.  It  might  have  helped  him 
had  he  seen  her  face,  but  he  did  not  see 
it ;  he  dared  not  raise  his  eyes  to  hers. 
He  went  on,  with  an  effort,  "  I  saw 
your  play  yesterday,  and  saw — you — 
The  woman — Margaret — that  was  not 
you  ?  Only — a  beautiful  play — isn't 
that  it  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said  slowly.  She  did  not 
move  but  clasped  her  hands  tightly 
over  her  laboring  heart.  "The  woman 
Margaret  is  my  heart.  She  loved  him 
all  through — though  his  sins  were 
scarlet,  be  was  her  husband  !  And  he 
had  loved  her  once  !  So  when  he  came 
back  to  her,  casting  all  the  evil  years 
behind  him,  she  forgave  !  " 

"No,  no  I"  the  man  cried,  trembling 
in  every  limb.  "  She  could  not  forgive 
such  wrong  !  The  message  was  not  for 
me.    Margaret ;  it  was  only  a  play  ! " 

"It  was  deep  calling  unto  deep," 
she  said. 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  towards 
him,  and  he  looked  up  and  saw  the 
light  in  her  eyes.  He  staggered  for- 
ward, with  a  broken  cry,  and  fell  down 
at  her  feet,  and  she  laid  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  drew  his  head 
against  her. 

"  My  husband  !  "  she  said.— Waverly 
Magazine.  _  

Secret  of  a  Long  Life. 

You  sometimes  see  a  woman  whose 
old  age  is  as  exquisite  as  was  the  per- 
fect bloom  of  her  youth,  says  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch.  You  wonder  how  this 
has  come  about.  You  wonder  how  it  is 
that  her  life  has  been  a  loug  and  happy 
one.    Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

She  knew  how  to  forget  disagreeable 
things. 

She  kept  her  nerves  well  in  hand, 
and  inflicted  them  on  no  one. 

She  mastered  the  art  of  saying  pleas- 
ant things. 

She  did  not  expect  too  much  from 
her  friends. 

She  made  whatever  work  that  came 
to  her  congenial. 

Se  retained  her  illusions,  and  did  not 
believe  all  the  world  wicked  and  un- 
kind. 

She  relieved  the  miserable  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  sorrowful. 

She  never  forgot  that  kind  words 
and  a  smile  cost  nothing,  but  are  price- 
less treasures  to  the  discouraged. 

She  did  unto  others  as  she  would  be 
done  by,  and  now  that  old  age  has 
come  to  her,  and  there  is  a  hallow  of 
white  hair  about  her  head,  she  is  loved 
and  considered.  This  is  the  secret  of  a 
long  life  and  a  happy  one. 

"Why,  there's  nothing  wrong  with 
your  vermiform  appendix,"  remarked 
the  surgeon  after  he  had  performed 
the  operation. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  doctor,"  murmured 
the  patient,  "  nothing  but  the  name  of 
it,  and  you  might  as  well  cut  that  out." 
— Detroit  Journal. 
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The  Bee  Hums  in  the  Meadows. 

I'm  gittin'  weary,  Molly,  of  our  visit  here 
in  town, 

Though  daughter's  done  her  very  best  to 

keep  homesickness  down. 
With  sixty  years  spent  on  the  farm,  the 

town  don't  seem  to  be, 
Fer  all  its  gayety  an'  sich,  the  fittest  place 

fer  me. 

It's  true  the  girls  is  married  an'  the  boys 

is  gone  away, 
An'  home  is  sorter  like  ourselves — a  bit 

run  down  an'  gray, 
But  still  I  want  to  git  back  there  whar' 

life  flows  slow  an'  sweet, 
With  bee  hums  in  the  meadows  an'  the 

partridge  in  the  wheat. 

I've  read  the  volumes,  Molly,  my  daugh- 
ter's had  me  read; 

I've  gone  about  the  city  twice  an'  all  its 
sights  I've  seed; 

But — will  you  b'lieve  it! — lookin'  down 
there  on  the  cold  and  slush, 

There  comes  a  flood  o'  memories  an'  a  sort 
o'  solemn  hush. 

I  see  the  children  rompin'  round  the  prem- 
ises once  more, 

An'  sproutin'  jonquils  in  the  yard  an'  roses 
by  the  door — 

An'  then  I  somehow  hear  'twixt  me  an' 
noises  of  the  street, 

The  bee  hums  in  the  meadows  an'  the 
partridge  in  the  wheat. 

—Will  T.  Hale. 


His  Memory  was  Good. 

Mr.  S.  wanted  to  move  from  the  city 
to  a  small  town  near  by,  in  which  there 
were  but  one  or  two  stores.  He  would 
be  in  the  city  every  day  and  agreed  to 
purchase  the  "few  little  things"  his 
wife  could  not  buy  in  the  village  stores. 

"  You'd  better  put  them  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper,"  said  Mrs.  S.  when 
about  to  give  her  first  order. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  S.  "  My  memory 
is  good." 

"Well,  then,"  began  Mrs.  S.,  "a 
spool  of  60  black  thread." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  S. 

"  A  yard  of  not  too  light  and  not  too 
dark  calico." 

"Yes." 

"A  small  hammer,  a  can  of  peaches, 
a  dozen  small  pearl  buttons,  two  yards 
of  cardinal  ribbon,  silk  on  one  side  and 
satin  on  the  other." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  S.  thoughtfully. 

"  A  pair  of  slippers  for  baby,  a  dozen 
lemons,  a  good  toothbrush,  a  pineap- 
ple, two  ounces  of  sky-blue  yarn,  an 
ounce  vial  of  homeopathic  nux  vomica 
pellets,  a — " 

"Wait  a  second,"  said  Mr.  S.,  count- 
ing on  his  fingers  and  looking  per- 
plexed. 

"And  a  bottle  of  vanilla  extract, 
and  a  yard  of  triple  box-plaited  crepe- 
lisse  rushing,  and  three  yards  of  small 
checked  nainsook,  and — " 

But  Mr.  S.  had  seized  his  hat  and 
was  running  for  the  station. 

What  the  poor  man  brought  home 
was:  A  yard  of  bedticking,  three 
yards  of  black  crape,  a  bottle  of  vine- 
gar, eight  yards  of  nankeen,  a  scrub- 
bing brush,  a  pound  of  green  yarn, 
sixty  spools  of  "coat  thread,"  a  yard 
of  very  light  and  a  yard  of  very  dark 
calico  and  a  pint  bottle  of  homeopathic 
pills. 

"There,  my  dear,"  he  said  triumph- 
antly, throwing  down  his  numerous 
packages,  "I  don't  think  you'll  find  a 
thing  missing.  Who  says  a  man  can't 
do  shopping  ?  My  memory  never 
played  me  false  yet. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

"George,"  said  Mrs.  Ferguson,  "for 
heaven's  sake  straighten  up.  You're 
worse  hump-shouldered  than  ever." 

"Laura,"  retorted  Mr.  Ferguson, 
"  be  satisfied  with  having  married  me 
to  reform  me.  When  you  try  to  re- 
shape me  you  are  undertaking  too 
much." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Suppose,  Bobbie,  that  another  boy 
should  strike  your  right  cheek,"  asked 
tho  Sunday-school  teacher,  "what 
would  you  do  ?  "  "  Give' him  the  other 
cheek  to  strike,"  said  Bobbie.  "  That's 
right,"  said  the  teacher.  "Yessum," 
said  Bobbie,  "  and  if  he  struck  that  I'd 
paralyze  him." — Tit-Bits. 

Little  Johnnie  :  "Paw,  crows  go 
south  fer  th'  winter,  don't  they  ? " 
Parent :  "  Naw,  they  go  south  for  th' 
summer ;  they  kin  git  all  th'  winter 
they  want  up  north." — Ohio  Journal. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Celery  Soup.— To  one-half  pint  of 
strong  beef  tea  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  boiled  milk,  thickened  slightly  but 
evenly.  Boil  twenty  minutes,  with  the 
white  stalks  of  a  bunch  of  celery.  Add 
butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Strain  before 
serving. 

Veal  Croquettes. — Chop  cold  veal 
fine;  season  highly  with  salt,  pepper, 
cayenne,  onion  juice,  celery  salt  and 
parsley.  Moisten  with  beaten  egg  and 
white  sauce.  Shape  into  rolls.  Roll  in 
fine  breadcrumbs,  egg  and  crumbs 
again,  and  fry  in  smoking  hot  fat. 

Vegetable  Hash. — Chop  equal  parts 
of  boiled  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  etc. 
Mix  well  together.  Put  slices  of  salt 
pork  in  a  frying  pan,  and  when  well 
cooked  take  them  out  and  chop  fine; 
add  to  the  hash.  Turn  the  hash  into 
the  pan  in  which  the  pork  was  fried  and 
cook  until  very  hot.  Turn  out  on  a  hot 
platter  and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Farina  Cups. — Make  a  syrup  of  one 
pint  orange  juice,  two  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  water,  rind  of  half  an  orange,  juice 
of  one  lemon,  and  sufficient  liquid  to 
make  one  quart  of  whole.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  add  gradually  one  cup  farina. 
Cook  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Fill  cups  or  punch  glasses  pre- 
viously wet  with  cold  water.  When 
hardened  and  ready  to  serve  turn  out, 
and  garnish  with  whipped  cream  and 
fruit.  Strawberries,  cut  peaches  or 
almost  any  fruit  may  be  used. 

Cream  Chicken  Soup.— Three  to  four 
pounds  of  fowl,  three  quarts  of  cold 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  six 
peppercorns,  one  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  onion,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
chopped  celery;  strain;  when  cool,  re- 
move the  fat.  For  one  quart  of  stock 
allow  one  pint  of  cream  or  milk.  Boil 
the  stock,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter and  one  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch, 
cooked  together;  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper. 
Have  two  eggs  well  beaten  in  a  tureen, 
and  strain  soup  over  them.  Serve  at 
once.   _ 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  unsightly  yellow  spots  left  by 
machine  oil  on  white  goods  can  be  re- 
moved by  rubbing  them  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  ammonia,  then  washing  with 
soap  and  water.  Kerosene  will  remove 
the  gummy  substance  which  forms  on 
sewing  machines. 

When  the  tops  of  loaves  of  bread  are 
burned,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  burnt 
portion,  when  perfectly  cold  remove 
the  burnt  part  with  a  coarse  grater, 
brush  away  the  crumbs,  and  cover  the 
top  of  the  loaf  with  a  soft  cloth  wrung 
very  dry  from  warm  water. 

To  make  soap  for  washing  blankets 
shave  fine  two  pounds  of  good  white 
soap,  and  put  into  a  saucepan,  with 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Keep  on 
the  fire  until  the  soap  is  dissolved, 
stirring  occasionally.  Add  four  ounces 
of  borax,  stir  well,  and  the  soap  is 
ready  for  use.  Never  use  brown  soap 
when  washing  woolen  goods. 

Sugared  popcorn  and  honeyed  pop- 
corn are  among  the  harmless  home- 
made sweets.  For  the  former,  boil  to- 
gether one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water  until  candied.  Into 
this  pour  the  popcorn  and  stir  briskly 
until  the  corn  is  well  coated.  A  little 
vanilla  may  be  added  if  liked. 

Before  wetting  any  sort  of  bric-a- 
brac,  and  especially  bronzes,  remove  all 
the  dust  possible.  The  less  dust  water 
finds  about  the  lines  and  crannies  the 
less  it  can  leave  there.  After  dusting 
wash  well  in  strong  white  soapsuds 
and  ammonia,  rinse  clean,  polish  with 
just  a  suspicion  of  oil  and  rotten  stone, 
and  rub  off  afterward  every  trace  of 
the  oil.  Never  let  acid  touch  a  bronze 
surface  unless  to  eat  and  pit  it  for  an- 
tique effects. 

For  Internal  and  External  applications  we 
have  found  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  of  great  value 
and  we  can  recommend  it  for  colds,  rheumatism 
or  fresh  wounds  and  bruises.—  Christian  Era. 
Avoid  substitutes. 


Educational. 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAH  FRAWCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Write  for  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Pree. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Tear. 
Individual  Instruction. 
Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «d  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE. 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  HAXLLKH,  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


1.  {2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced,  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  J 1600  buys  nicely  Improved  10-aore  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 

WF  OWN  ANin  HFFFD  for  immediate  relief  and 
YVC  UWfN  AIM  Ll  UrrCHcure  a  natural  remedy 

for  any  kidney  trouble.  Booklet  and  particulars  on 
receipt  of  6  two-cent  stamps.  GEOROB  C.  EDD1NGS 
&  SON,  134  Oedar  Ave..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SSEd  with  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


California 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


I  SELL  FARMS 

no  matter  where  located.  I  can  sell  yours  Send 
description  and  cash  price  and  learn  how.  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  farm  of  any  kind  anywhere  I  can 
probably  sell  you  just  what  you  want,  either  for 
cash  or  on  the  installment  plan  Write  for  full 
description  of  any  of  the  following  properties: 

20  Acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.  Stream  through 
land.  No  house.  Barn  and  other  buildings.  2 
miles  to  R  R.  $1,000. 

53  Acres  of  land,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ore.  No  build- 
ings. Plenty  timber.  Would  make  desirable 
poultry  or  dairy  farm.  Stream  through  land.  5 
miles  to  R.  R.  $750. 

191  Acres,  Placer  Co.,  Cal.  Good  buildings. 
Orchard.  Creek  on  land.  Plenty  of  timber.  2yt 
miles  to  R.  R.  $9,550. 

37  Acres,  Solano  Co.,  Cal.  Good  buildings.  Over 
2,500  fruit  trees.  Good  location  for  poultry  farm. 
Good  markets.    5^  mile  to  R.  h.  $5,000. 

66  Acres,  Skagit  Co.,  Wash.  No  buildings. 
Some  timber  on  land.  Partly  fenced  254  miles  to 
R.  R.  $1,000 

140  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Some  timber  on 
land.  Fair  buildings.  Spring.  Very  desirable 
for  bee  ranch.    18  miles  to  R  R  $2,250. 

218  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Good  buildings 
Springs  on  land.  3  acres  in  oranges,  ^fenced.  15 
miles  to  R  R.  $',250. 

60  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Fair  buildings. 
Good  well.  Located  in  fruit  growing  district.  1 
mile  to  R.  R.  $i,100. 

165  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  No  buildings  of 
any  account.  Good  location.  12  miles  to  R.  R. 
$800. 

153  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Good  buildings. 
Some  fruit.  Located  in  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural sections.   5  miles  to  R.  R.  $2,500. 

305  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Good  buildings. 
Cultivated  grove  on  place.  Orchard.  All  fenced 
Good  well.   H  mile  to  R.  R.  $6,750. 

140  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Buildings  not 
much  account.  Excellent  grain  land.  30  miles  to 
R.  R.  $1,1X10. 

160  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Good  buildings. 
I  acre  orchard.  Stream  on  land.  Well  adapted 
for  stock  raising.   5  miles  to  R.  R.  $1,100. 

20  Acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Good  buildings 
Soil  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  fruit.  2  miles  to 
R.  R.    $1  500. 

160  Acres  of  land,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal.  No  build- 
ings. Located  in  the  oil  belt.  6  miles  to  R  R. 
$1,600.  W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 

1497  North  American  Bldg  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRIUYULES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  gold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
EftMES    TRICYCLE  CO., 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal  ,  and  Washington,  D.  O 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  26,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Wednesday   74*@75H 

Thursday   73*@74M 

Friday   74*@739i 

Saturday   73  @71?6 

Monday   71?»<a72* 

Tuesday   71*@72« 


July 
75*@755t 
74*@75 
75  @7J'4 
74  @72« 
72*@73K 
72K@73?8 


July. 
35^*36^ 
35  @3b% 
35!s@35 
34*@3»* 
33*@34* 
33^@34X 


Dec. 
l  07*@i  06m 

1  08*@1  08 
1  W%®1  07H 
1  07*®1  07* 

1  07*®  

1  07^@1  U8X 


CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Hay. 

Wednesday   43%®4i% 

Thursday   42*@43« 

Friday   43«@43* 

Saturday   42J£@41Ji 

Monday   41  @42* 

Tuesday   41%®!*% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  H*@  

Friday   1  103s®  

Saturday   1  09*@1  10* 

Monday    @  

Tuesday   1  09*@1  08* 

Wednesday   1  U9*@l  09% 

WHEAT. 

The  market  for  wheat  has  been  tending 
against  the  selling  interest  most  of  the 
week  under  review,  especially  in  the  East- 
ern speculative  arena,  where  the  existing 
powers  have  seen  fit  to  cut  down  prices 
materially  on  future  deliveries.  Values  in 
the  East,  however,  have  been  and  still  are 
on  a  higher  plane  than  here,  admitting  of 
paring  down  prices  there  and  thus  leaving 
more  profit  to  the  grower  than  has  been 
afforded  to  the  average  producer  on  this 
coast  by  the  best  figures  obtainable  the 
current  season.  While  the  local  market 
has  naturally  ruled  weak,  in  sympathy 
with  the  East,  there  has  been  no  pro- 
nounced decline  here  in  spot  values.  The 
recent  sharp  reductions  in  ocean  freight 
rates  have  aided  materially  in  preventing 
wheat  values  declining  to  any  marked  de- 
gree. Ocean  freight  rates  are  now  about 
$3  per  ton  lower  than  a  year  ago.  The 
Liverpool  market  is  practically  the  same 
as  at  this  date  last  year.  Freight  charges 
by  sea  are  computed  on  a  long  ton,  instead 
of  2,000  lbs.,  so  spot  wheat  is  bringing 
very  close  to  the  difference  between  carry- 
ing charges  last  year  and  now,  al- 
though many  of  the  ships  in  the  present 
fleet  are  receiving  above  current  rates, 
having  been  chartered  early  in  the  season. 
Shipping  wheat  is  bringing  in  the  local 
market  about  12Jc  per  cental  more  than 
at  corresponding  date  last  year,  which  is 
$2.80  per  long  ton.  Ocean  freight  rates 
are  down  to  22s  for  large  carriers,  which 
is  a  low  figure.  The  wheat  market  at 
close  showed  more  firmness,  owing  to  im- 
provement East. 

California  Milling   1  12*@1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @1  12* 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   1  07*@1  10 

OB  qualities  wheat   1  C5  @1  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations          6s3*d@6s4d  6s3d@6s3*d 

Freight  rates   K  |  i  ■:  is  22*@23*s 

Local  market   97*@1  00  1  10@1  12* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.11J@1.08&. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  11.07^1.08}. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.07J@1.08§  ;  May,  1902,  $1.09J@1.09J. 

FLOUR. 

Market  has  continued  in  much  the  same 
groove  as  for  some  weeks  preceding. 
Offerings  have  not  been  heavy,  but  there  is 
more  than  enough  to  accommodate  the 
existing  demand,  and  there  is  sufficient 
competition  among  sellers  to  keep  the 
market  favorable  to  the  buying  interest, 
most  of  the  flour  changing  hands  in  a 
wholesale  way  being  at  lower  figures  than 
warranted  by  cost  of  production. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  oholce   3  S5@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 


BARLEY. 
Market  for  this  cereal  has  not  been 
noteworthy  for  activity  or  firmness  the 
past  week,  but  values  have  been  main- 
tained close  to  the  figures  last  quoted. 
There  have  been  no  heavy  offerings  of 
any  description,  and  it  was  the  exception 
where  buyers  wore  able  to  secure  material 
concessions  in  their  favor,  holders  as  a 
rule  preferring  carrying  rather  than  ac- 
cept less  than  full  current  rates.  Present 
offerings  do  not  include  much  Chevalier, 
stocks  of  this  variety  having  been  greatly 
reduced  by  recent  shipments  to  Australia. 

Feed,  No.  l  to  choice   95  @  

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   97*@1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   92*@1  05 

OATS. 

There  is  no  great  movoment  in  oats, 
prices  being  on  too  high  a  plane  for  buy- 
ers to  tako  hold  freely.  Stocks  are  not 
very  heavy,  however,  and  are  largely  in 
second  hands,  having  been  purchased 
mainly  at  figures  in  keeping  with  those  at 
present  generally  asked.  The  local  con- 
sumption of  this  cereal  is  now  light,  and 
this  must  prove  to  be  the  case  so  long  as 
values  are  maintained  at  or  near  existing 
levels. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*@1  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27*@1  35 

Milling   1  37*@1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  32* 

Red   1  22*®1  40 

CORN. 

Market  has  developed  no  changes  of 
consequence  since  date  of  last  report,  either 
in  general  tone  or  in  quotable  rates.  Of- 
ferings continue  of  moderate  volume,  and 
desirable  qualities  are  being  in  most  in- 
stances very  steadily  held.  Demand  at 
full  current  figures,  however,  is  not  brisk. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   I  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

RYE. 

Recent  shipments  to  Belgium  have  made 
heavy  inroads  on  stocks,  but  there  is  still 
enough  for  all  probable;local  requirements. 
Market  is  quiet  and  values  are  fairly 
steady. 

Good  to  choice   92*®  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Local  millers  are  fairly  supplied,  and  are 
not  eager  to  operate,  except  at  prices  in 
their  favor. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  ®1  70 

BEANS. 

No  great  amount  of  business  is  observa- 
ble in  beans  of  any  description.  The  mar- 
ket, as  a  whole  presents  an  easy  tone,  but 
values  for  the  present  are  being  better 
maintained  on  colored  varieties  than  on 
white  beans  of  most  kinds,  especially  on 
Lady  Washington  and  Small  Whites.  Pea 
beans  are  in  such  light  stock  as  to  be 
hardly  quotable,  very  few  growers  having 
given  this  variety  any  attention  the  past 
few  seasons.  Market  for  Limas  is  ruling 
quiet  at  the  reduced  quotations  noted, 
but  spot  supplies  of  same  are  of  moderate 
volume.  Stocks  of  colored  beans  are  not 
large  and  are  particularly  light  of  Red 
Kidneys.  Black -eyes  are  also  offered  very 
sparingly. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  85  ®3  00 

Lady  Washington   2  50  @2  75 

Pinks   1  95  @2  20 

Hayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  65 

Reds   2  00   @3  00 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   4  15  ®4  25 

Black-eye  Beans   4  25  @4  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  are  more  on  market  than  imme- 
diate custom  can  be  found  for  at  anything 
near  full  current  figures,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  green  or  blue  variety.  Some 
Japanese  planted  very  heavily  of  this  kind 
the  past  season,  causing  the  present  glut. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  ®1  80 

WOOL. 

Arrivals  are  on  the  increase,  and  stocks 
in  local  warehouses  bid  fair  to  be  soon  of 
quite  respectable  proportions,  warranting 
wholesale  operators  in  taking  hold.  No 
transfers  of  consequence  have  been  yet 
effected  here  in  this  year's  clip,  but  some 
noteworthy  business  is  looked  for  at  an 
early  day.  Market  shows  a  firm  tone. 
Values  for  new  wool  will  probably  be  suf- 
ficiently defined  the  coming  week  to  en- 
able giving  more  extended  quotations. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  7  mos   9  ®11 

Southern,  12  mos   9  ®10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  oholce  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  ,   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @14 


HOPS. 

The  local  market  is  quiet,  with  jobbers 
quoting  13@17Jc,  which  range  is  more  in 
keeping  with  jobbing  prices  than  with 
wholesale  values.  It  is  doubtful  if  over 
15c.  could  be  realized  here  in  a  wholesale 
way  for  the  most  select.  Certainly  no 
higher  figure  is  warranted  as  a  wholesale 
quotation.  The  Eastern  market  is  quoted 
at  14A@.18c,  with  business  of  a  very  light 
order.  Some  contracting  of  Pacific  Coast 
hops  of  coming  crop  is  reported  at  10® 
Ilia,  the  latter  figure  mainly  for  choice 
Oregon. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  weak  tone  noted  as  existing  in  the 
hay  market  for  nearly  all  descriptions  at 
date  of  last  review  has  since  continued. 
There  has  been  a  glut  of  arrivals  of  stable 
hay,  the  good  crop  prospects  causing 
many  holders  to  crowd  stocks  to  sale 
much  faster  than  the  demand  warranted. 
That  there  will  be  decreased  offerings  and 
a  steadier  market  in  the  near  future  is 
considered  probable.  Alfalfa  hay  has  not 
been  arriving  in  very  heavy  quantity, 
and  in  consequence  values  for  the  same 
have  been  better  maintained  than  for 
most  other  kinds. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@U  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00®!  1  Oo 

Tame  Oat   8  50@10  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00®  10  00 

Alfalfa   9  00®  11  00 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00@11  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   40®  65 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  in  decreased  receipt  and  was 
more  firmly  held.  Values  for  other  mill 
offal  were  fairly  steady.  Market  for  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  was  without  note- 
worthy change. 

Bran,  ft  ton   15  C0@16  00 

Middlings   18  00@20  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon   16  CO®  17  Cu 

Barley,  Rolled    20  00@21  00 

Cornmeal    29  00@30  00 

Cracked  Corn   80  00@31  00 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  in  light  supply,  but  not  much 
inquiry  is  now  being  made  for  same; 
values  remain  nominally  as  last  noted, 
quotations  being  based  on  the  views  of 
holders.  Mustard  is  practically  out  of 
stock.  Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in 
Flax.  Prices  for  Bird  Seed  are  quotably 
unchanged  and  business  of  light  volume. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   9  50(310  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah  10  50@11  00 

Flax   2  40@  2  60 

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Fer  lb. 

Canary   3«@  3* 

Rape   1*®  2H 

Hemp   3H®  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet,  but 
firm.  Dealers  in  most  instances  are  mak- 
ing no  special  efforts  to  crowd  stock  to 
sale  at  present,  expecting  in  the  Summer 
months  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to 
unload.  Wool  Sacks  are  receiving  some 
attention;  supplies  are  ample  for  existing 
requirements;  prices  are  unchanged. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  6*@  6X 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  @  6* 

San  Quentin  Bags,  ft  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fbs  85  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  fbs  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — @ — 

Bean  Bags   5*@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5%,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  is  slow  for  Wet  Salted 
and  devoid  of  firmness.  Previously  quoted 
values  for  Dry  Hides  continue  to  be  fairly 
well  maintained.  Business  in  Pelts  is  of 
fair  proportions  and  at  generally  un- 
changed prices.  Tallow  is  in  modorate  re- 
quest and  values  steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs   iu*®—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs   9   ®—  7*®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs   8  @—  6*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs..  9  @—  7*@— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tbs..   8  @-  6*@— 

Stags   6*@-    —  @- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  @-  6*@- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—  IV,®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—     14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tbs..  14  @—     12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  @—     15  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  @  2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         125  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium          1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,    skin   65  @  75 


Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40  ®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*  ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*  ®  4\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfeot   80  ®  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  <a>  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering, 
but  spot  supplies  have  lately  shown  mod- 
erate increase,  as  some  apiarists  have  been 
forwarding  stock  which  had  been  held  off 
the  market  prior  to  the  liberal  rains  of 
the  past  month.  The  positive  demand  is 
not  very  brisk,  still  it  is  the  exception 
where  undue  pressure  to  realize  is  being 
exerted  or  where  very  radical  concessions 
are  granted  buyers  to  effect  prompt  sales. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*<8— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®— 

White  Comb,  irb  frames  10  ®12* 

Amber  Comb   7  @10 

Dark  Comb   6  @  7 

BEESWAX. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  for  de- 
sirable qualities  is  firm  at  quotably  un- 
changed rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  26  (§28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  in  fair  request  at  practically  the 
same  figures  current  for  several  weeks 
past,  with  market  firm  in  tone.  Mutton  is 
not  in  excessive  receipt,  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be  in  the  near  future;  quotable  values  are 
at  same  range  as  last  noted.  Lamb  is  still 
bringing  very  good  figures.  Choice  Veal 
is  being  favored  with  a  firm  market. 
Hogs  are  meeting  as  a  rule  with  prompt 
custom,  current  values  being  well  main- 
tained; choice  medium  and  small  are 
higher. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  ft          7  @  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   7  ® — 

Beef ,  third  quality   6  ■  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*®  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6*@  «* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*@  6% 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   b%®  b% 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   t%®  7 

Veal,  small,  f  ft   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  ft   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb  12*®- 

POULTRY. 

A  very  fair  demand  was  experienced  for 
most  kinds  of  poultry  and  comparatively 
good  prices  were  realized,  both  for  young 
and  old  fowls  in  prime  to  choice  condition. 
While  preference  was  given  to  young 
stock,  old  fowls  of  desirable  size  and  weight 
sold  to  fair  advantage,  largely  due  to  re- 
cently advanced  cost  and  consequently 
higher  asking  figures  for  Eastern.  Ar- 
rivals of  Ducks  and  Geese  were  quite  light. 
Turkeys  did  not  make  much  of  a  showing, 
nor  were  very  many  wanted.  Old  Pigeons 
ruled  steady;  choice  young  met  with  a  firm 
market. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   15  @  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb.    15  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ft  lb   14  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   5  00  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  @7  50 

Fryers   5  50  ®6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00  ®6  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    3  00  @400 

Dueks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  00  @6  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen  7  00  ®8  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  50  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  young    2  75  63  00 

BUTTER. 

The  market  has  continued  on  the  down 
grade,  with  arrivals  on  the  increase  and 
buyers  holding  off  as  much  as  possible, 
anticipating  still  lower  figures.  There  is 
no  probability,  however,  of  values  reced- 
ing to  as  low  levels  as  last  season.  When 
choice  to  select  fresh  is  readily  obtainable 
at  18@20c,  it  is  likely  that  storing  and 
packing  will  begin. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  ft   21  ®— 

Creamery,  nists   20  @ — 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @— 

Dairy,  select   20  ® — 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  ®— 

Mixed  store   U  ®17 

Creamery  in  tubs   —  ® — 

Pickled  Roll,  ft  lb   —  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select           —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  @— 

CHEESE. 

Market  is  fairly  stocked  with  domestic 
product,  both  new  and  old.  Demand  is 
only  moderate  and  there  is  no  special 
firmness.  Much  of  the  new  cheese  com- 
ing forward  is  being  offered  at  conces- 
sions, to  avoid  loss  In  shrinkage  and  ex- 
pense of  carrying. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9*@10* 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @10 

California,  fair  to  good   —  ®9 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @ll 
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EGGS. 

Large  quantities  are  going  into  cold 
storage  and  at  higher  prices  than  ordi- 
narily prevail  during  the  packing  season. 
At  the  inside  figures  now  current  the  de- 
mand is  greater  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated, although  the  aggregate  of  arrivals 
is  large,  as  compared  with  previous  sea- 
sons. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14  @15 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  @15 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @ — 

Cold  Storage   — ®— 

VEGETABLES. 
While  prices  for  most  kinds  of  fresh 
vegetables  continued  at  a  rather  high 
range,  the  tendency  was  to  easier  figures, 
receipts  being  on  the  increase.  Aspara- 
gus, Peas  and  Rhubarb  were  all  lower, 
and  will  likely  be  still  cheaper  the  coming 
week.  String  Beans  were  in  light  receipt 
and  choice  brought  good  prices.  Onions 
were  in  increased  supply  and  for  other 
than  most  select  the  market  was  slow 
and  weak.  Thoroughly  sound,  hard  and 
uncut  Onions  were  in  the 
steadily  held. 

Asparagus,  H  lb  

Beans,  String,  *  lb  

Beans,  Wax,  ^  lb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  lbs. 

Cauliflower,  dozen  

Cucumbers,  Bay,  V  large  box  

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  V  ft  

Garlic,  *  ft  

Mushrooms,  $  ft  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental. . 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  V  ft  

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ^  ft 
Peppers,  Bell,  $  box  


Tomatoes,  Los  Angeles,  ^  box 
POTATOES. 
There  were  fairly  liberal  arrivals  of 
potatoes  from  Oregon  and  Washington, 
but  not  many  were  received  from  Califor- 
nia points.  For  choice  to  select  Burbanks 
the  market  was  about  as  favorable  to  the 
selling  interest  as  preceding  week,  but 
common  and  defective  qualities  dragged 
badly,  and  when  custom  was  found  for 
latter  sort,  it  was  only  at  extremely  low 
figures,  most  buyers  refusing  to  take  hold 
of  this  poor  stock  at  any  price.  Early 
Rose  were  in  moderate  receipt  from  the 
North,  to  accommodate  the  existing  de- 
mand for  seed  of  this  variety.  New  Po- 
tatoes are  arriving  in  a  small  way  from 
near-by  points  and  are  selling  to  fair  ad- 
vantage on  local  account.  Sweets  from 
Merced  were  quotably  higher,  with  offer- 
ings and  demand  both  of  light  propor- 
tions. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  100  ft s    @  

River  Burbanks  in  sacks.  <S*  cental..  1  25  @1  40 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  40  @1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  35  @1  75 

River  Reds    1  40  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  *  ft   2tf@  3H 

Sweets,  Merced,  y  cental    1  70  @1  85 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  out  of  cold  storage  are  still 
offering  in  moderate  quantity,  with  ask- 
ing figures  much  the  same  as  have  been 
ruling  for  some  weeks  past,  but  consumers 
are  not  taking  hold  freely,  and  especially 
is  inquiry  limited  for  other  than  most 
select.  Strawberries  are  being  now  daily 
expected.  The  recent  cool  weather  has 
retarded  ripening.  This  fruit  will  prob- 
ably be  on  market  in  quotable  quantity 
the  coming  week. 

Apples,  fancy,  *  4-tier  box   2  00®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  1  25®  1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  "» 50-lb.  box.      75®  1  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  the  market  for  dried  and  evaporated 
fruits  little  has  been  done  since  last  re- 
view. With  stocks  of  only  moderate 
volume,  and  mostly  in  few  hands,  values 
in  the  main  have  ruled  steady  to  firm. 
Eastern  dealers  are  running  their  stocks 
down  to  lowest  possible  limit,  as  is  or- 
dinarily the  case  at  this  time  of  year,  de- 
siring to  avoid  carrying  dried  fruit  sup- 
plies of  any  consequence  into  the  summer 
months,  owing  to  risk  of  damage  and  loss 
during  the  heated  period.  All  advices 
from  the  East  indicate  that  stocks  of 
California  fruits  there  are  light,  and 
handlers  here  are  under  the  impression 
that  Eastern  dealers  will  find  it  necessary 
to  enter  this  market  and  purchase  in  con- 
siderable quantities  long  before  the 
summer  closes  or  new  fruit  comes  upon 
the  market.  No  heavy  demand  will  be 
required  during  the  summer  to  clean  up 
remaining  supplies  of  last  year's  dried 
fruit.  Prunes  of  1900  crop  are  still  seek- 
ing custom,  mostly  the  smaller  sizes,  and 
for  these  the  market  is  weak,  with  120s 
and  smaller  quoted  at  lj@l|c.  Last 
year's  prunes  are  ruling  steady,  under 
light  offerings,  mostly  in  few  hands. 
Apples  are  in  very  slim  supply  and  de- 


cidedly against  buyers.  Choice  to  fancy 
pears  are  virtually  out  of  market,  present 
offerings  being  almost  wholly  of  the 
common  grade  denominated  "standard." 
Recent  sales  of  pitted  plums  indicate  a 
slightly  easier  market  for  this  fruit. 
Peaches  are  being  firmly  held,  three  or 
four  firms  having  the  bulk  of  supplies. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,     ft..   9  @10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

infancy   SY,®  9 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7H@  8!4 

Nectarines,  f»  ft   by,®  6H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  ®9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6X@  iy, 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3a@3y,c;  50-80s,  4V4@43tfc; 

60-70s,  4@4Hc;  7O-80s,  3V4@3-Sic;  80-90s,  3@3He; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   5H@  53i 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6H 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5Vi 

Plums,  unpitted,    ft   i%®  2H 

RAISINS. 
Trade  continues  of  the  same  slim  pro- 
portions as  for  several  weeks  past,  and 
little  else  is  to  be  expected  at  this  date, 
especially  with  existing  light  stocks.  The 
little  business  doing  in  loose  Muscatels, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  present  hold- 
ings, is  mainly  at  slightly  lower  figures 
than  officially  quoted.  Present  offerings 
of  Thompson's  Seedless  are  confined  to 
small  stocks  of  bleached.  Market  for  un- 
bleached Sultanas  presents  an  easy  tone, 
although  holdings  are  not  of  heavy 
volume. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6M®  

3-crown   6  @  

2-  crown   5X@  

Seedless  Muscatels   &H@  

Seedless  Sultanas   5H@  

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   9  @10 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   7X@  8 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   6M@  6% 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  cool  weather  of  the  current  week 
has  operated  against  the  advantageous 
sale  of  oranges.  The  quotable  range  of 
values  was  without  noteworthy  change, 
but  the  movement  was  slow  at  full  cur- 
rent figures.  Stocks  were  fairly  liberal, 
mainly  Navels,  but  the  proportion  of 
offerings  of  choice  to  select  was  not  large. 
While  the  Lemon  market  was  quiet,  it 
was  moderately  firm  for  high  grade  stock. 
Common  qualities  moved  slowly  at  a  low 
range  of  values.  Limes  were  less  firmly 
held  than  preceding  week,  with  move- 
ment light. 

Oranges-Navels,  <jf*  box   1  25@2  75 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  75@2  50 

Tangerine,  half  box   1  00®  I  50 

Seedlings,  %>  box   1  03®  1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  $S  box   2  25@2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50®2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   1  25@2  75 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  53@5  00 

NUTS. 

Business  in  Almonds  and  Walnuts  is  of 
the  veriest  jobbing  character,  and  at  gen- 
erally unchanged  values.  The  market  is 
not  burdened  with  offerings  of  choice  of 
either  sort.  The  Peanut  market  shows 
steadiness;  stocks  are  not  heavy,  but  are 
sufficient  for  current  needs. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft  10  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  8  @  9 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell        9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4%@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5^@  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  ®  6 

WINE. 

No  changes  of  noteworthy  importance 
have  been  developed  in  the  wine  market 
since  date  of  last  report.  Dry  wines  of 
last  year's  vintage  remain  quotable  at 
22@2*6c  per  gallon,  wholesale,  with  no 
heavy  quantities  offering  and  the  market 
tolerably  firm  in  tone.  The  firmness  ex- 
isting, however,  is  mainly  due  to  indiffer- 
ence of  most  holders  about  realizing 
immediately  and  lack  of  selling  pressure, 
rather  than  to  any  urgent  demand  from 
large  operators  or  disposition  to  purchase 
at  full  current  figures.  The  movement 
outward  is  fair,  both  by  sea  and  rail, 
mainly  of  blended  wines. 


The  hog  on  the  farm  Is  a  money  producer  and 
will  always  be  a  source  of  revenue  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  Blooded  Stock,  Oxford,  Pa.,  a  monthly 
swine  paper,  Is  practical,  up-to-date,  and  a  leader 
in  its  class.  A  special  offer  is  being  made  to  our 
readers. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   77,442 

Wheat,  centals  209.631 

Barley,  centals   48,460 

Oats,  centals   5,756 

Corn,  centals   1,921 

Rye,  centals   285 

Beans,  sacks   7,640 

Potatoes,  sacks....  21,249 

Onions,  sacks   2,475 

Hay,  tons   3,244 

Wool,  bales   577 

Hops,  bales   70 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


5,097,599 
7,965,240 
5,293,457 
731,061 
88,032 
229,476 
620,852 
1,121,135 
171,397 
112,575 
44,840 
8,615 


Same  time 
last  year. 


4,794,381 
6,184,259 
3,181,587 
559,116 
87,924 
105,512 
525,745 
1,272,651 
150,405 
127,485 
25,695 
7,327 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   12,988 

Wheat,  centals....  184, 101 

Barley,  centals  81,718 

Oats,  centals   333 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   2,624 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   18,635 

Honey,  cases   200 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  282 


Since 
July  1,1901. 


3,665,886 
7,432.799 
3,848,236 
2,740 
9,205 
23,110 
12,838 
545.331 
490,177 
5,962 
44,220 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,765,738 
5,963,021 
1,899.761 
47,821 
2,651 
11,543 
82,921 
409,631 
532,727 
1,695 
115,746 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  26.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@82£o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9K@9Hc  ;  choloe, 
93£@10c;  fancy,  loy,®Uc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Demand  fair;  offer- 
ings of  most  kinds  light,  and  market  firm  at  pre- 
vailing values. 

Prunes,  3H@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10@13c;  Moorpark,  11®  14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8@10c;  peeled,  14®18c. 


BLAOKLEGINE. 


With  the  opening  of  spring  the  usual 
danger  from  blackleg  arises,  though  the 
disease  has  entirely  lost  its  terrors  to  the 
stock  raisers  since  the  Pasteur  Vaccine 
Company  introduced  vaccination  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  or  over  seven  years  ago. 
The  success  of  vaccination  when  the 
Pasteur  vaccine  is  used  is  too  well  known 
nowadays  to  need  any  comment.  No  doubt 
some  stock  raisers  used  to  hesitate  about 
vaccinating,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  in  connection  with  the  old  powder 
vaccine  with  the  syringe  outfit.  However, 
this  was  entirely  removed  by  the  introduc- 
tion some  years  ago  of  Pasteur  Company's 
"  Blacklegine, "  which  is  simply  the  Pas- 
teur blackleg  vaccine  in  a  form  ready  for 
use  as  sold.  The  only  instrument  required 
with  this  method  is  a  special  needle  fur- 
nished with  a  handle,  which  only  costs  50 
cents,  and,  as  each  dose  is  separate,  there 
is  no  waste.  Blacklegine  and  the  Black- 
legine outfit  render  vaccination  cheaper, 
simpler  and  more  effective  than  ever. 
Blacklegine  is  furnished  in  single  treat- 
ment for  ordinary  stock  and  in  double 
treatment  for  choice  stock.  The  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Company  is  not  only  the  pioneer 
for  live  stock  vaccination,  but  has  also 
kept  abreast  of  the  times  by  the  improve- 
ments that  it  has  introduced. 


Canatlc  Balsam  Cares  Sweeny. 

Norwalk,  Cal.,  Sept.  20,  1901. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  circular.  Used 
GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  on  a  sweeny 
on  fore  shoulder  of  horse,  that  was  so  bad  that  a 
man's  hand  laid  on  it  did  not  near  fill  it  up  even, 
and  can't  tell  the  horse  ever  had  a  sweeny  now. 
Will  the  liniment  oure  a  sweeny  of  several  years' 
standing  in  an  old  horse  ?   (Yes,  L.-W.  Co  ) 

FRANK  M.  WARNER. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Next  session  will  begin  June  9th  Catalogues 
sent  upon  application.  M.  L.  PANCOAST,  Secre- 
tary, 510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


SCO  1R  PRUNE  TREES — 1  year  old  5  lo  8  feet, 
extra  fine, per  100  at $10;  200 tr more  at  J9 per U0  f.  o.  b. 

APPLE  TREES  —2  years  old,  5  to  7  feet,  $50  per 
1000  ;  300  at  1000  rates;  200  at  $5  50  per  100;  100,  (B;  con- 
sisting of  Ben  Davis.  Wine  Sap  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Rome  Beauty,  Baldwin,  Jorathaa,  Maiden  Blush, 
R.  I.  Greening,  etc.  All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Kedlands. 
Also  have  email  amouots  of  other  stock 
C,\  IARANTFF  We  wish  to  mention,  particularly 
i  Lh  to  those  resioiDg  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, that  we  guarantee  our  trees  to  be  In  flrst- 
clase  order,  as  they  have  not  startPd  yet,  being  due 
In  part  to  our  having  reheeled  tbem  and  to  the  sea- 
son being  later  In  southern  California  If  you  will 
mention  where  or  how  our  business  was  brought  to 
your  no  ice.  we  will  allow  you  10  cents  on  your  bill 
and  25  cents  If  It  amounts  to  25  cen  s  or  over.  Red- 
lands  Nursei y,  E.  I.  Martin,  Prop.,  Redlands,  Cal. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (111.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 
LAND  FOR  SALE. 


Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  effect  on 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  Har- 
ness Oil.    It  re- 
sists the  damp, 
keeps  the  leath 
er  soft  and  pli- 
able. Stitches 
do  not  break. 
No  rough  sur- 
face to  chafe 
and  cut.  The 
harness  not 
only  keeps 
looking  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  long  by  the 
use  of  Eureka 
Harness  Oil. 


Sold 

everywhere 
in  cans — 
all  sizes. 
Made  by 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


1 


SEND 

FOR 

LIST. 


D.  J.  WEST, 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Long 
Lasting 
Roofing 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing 
is  the  longest  lasting  roof- 
ing it  is  possible  to  buy. 

Buildings  roofed  with 
P  &  B  never  leak  nor  give 
any  roof  trouble.  The 
heat  doesn't  affect  it ;  rain 
snow  and  cold  weather 
won't  hurt  it ;  gases,  fumes 
and  acids  do  not  injure  it 
whatever. 

Time  is  the  only  enemy 
and  it  gives  time  a  long, 
long,  weary  race. 

The  first  cost  is  the  only 
cost,  for  once  P  &  B  is 
laid  on  your  roof,  all  roof 
trouble  vanishes — it's  the 
roofing  for  you. 
Send  for  booklet — address  Dept.  R. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  

Sublimed  Powdered 

*L,>uipnur 

Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 


IN  OX  ICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  m .,  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  April,  1902. 

I.  C  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BBANS,  POTATOBS,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oar  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

334  CLAY  STREET,  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaka,   Morritt   <5fc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No  J.  88-57-80-61  Pint  St..  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lot  Angelei. 
BLAKE  MOFALL  *  CO  ....Portland.  Or. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


March  20,  1908 


300,000 

Machines  in  Use. 


Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes 
Combined. 


The  Standard  of  All  That's  Best  in 
Dairying  in  Every  Country 
in  the  World. 


That's  the  history  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Send   for  new  "  '40th  Centurj "  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Kaudolph  &  Canal  Sis., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Corttandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
103-lOft  MISSION  st  It  MKT. 
SAN  FKANOISCO,  CM 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


The  Wheat  Growers'  Convention. 

We  gave  last  week  the  names  of  the 
directors  to  which  the  Grain  Growers' 
Association  has  entrusted  its  future. 
There  are  some  matters  which  arose 
during  the  convention  which  are  inter- 
esting. 

To  Buy  or  Not  to  Buy. — After  the 
election  of  directors  the  by-laws,  which 
define  the  scope  of  the  Association, 
were  taken  up.  Mr.  Garnett  moved 
that  the  words  "buy,  sell,"  be  omitted 
from  the  recapitulation  of  the  objects 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Yokum  explained  that  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  in  the  section 
enumerated  the  objects  and  powers  of 
the  Association  for  anything  that  it 
might  be  found  advisable  to  do  in  car- 
rying out  its  objects.  The  enumera- 
tion of  its  powers  did  not  necessarily 
involve  the  carrying  of  them  out.  They 
should  be  made  broad  enough  and  long 
enough  to  command  the  respect  of 
every  business  man  in  the  State.  The 
delegates  were  here  to  plan  for  the 
future  and  must  build  for  the  future  by 
their  action. 

Mr.  Garnett  did  not  believe  that  the 
farmers  would  consent  to  go  into  the 
movement  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
eleven  men  the  power  to  buy  and  sell 
grain.  The  farmers  have  been  bitten 
before  now.  There  should  be  no  power 
other  than  to  charter  and  ship.  That 
is  what  the  farmers  have  been  told  were 
the  objects  and  he  thought  that  power 
to  buy  and  sell  was  too  much.  Ho  had 
told  them  that  the  Association  pro- 
posed only  to  manage  the  shipping  of 
grain. 

M.  D.  Ivory  thought  his  people  would 
not  stand  for  buying  and  selling,  as  they 
had  not  contemplated  it. 

W.  A.  Van  said  he  was  one  of  the 
canvassers  and  had  told  the  growers 
that  they  should  confine  themselves  to 
the  question  of  transportation  alone, 
and  that  he  hoped  the  time  would  never 
come  when  they  would  need  to  do  more. 
He  explained  why  the  words  were  in- 
serted. If  they  incorporated  and  the 
articles  were  not  broad  enough  to  take 
in  all  these  things,  the  "big  four" 
would  interfere  to  restrain  them.  If  it 
sees  that  the  articles  only  empower 
the  Association  to  do  one  thing  it  will 
try  to  tie  it  up  so  that  it  cannot  ac- 
complish anything.  It  ought  to  have 
several  avenues  of  escape,  although  it 
may  never  have  to  use  them,  and  the 
articles  do  not  bind  it  to  do  so.  It  sim- 
ply gives  the  Association  a  legal  right 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  so  that  it 
can  do  business.  Otherwise,  if  it  wants 
at  some  future  time  to  do  something 
not  specific  in  the  articles,  it  will  have  to 
go  over  all  this  matter  of  incorporation 
again.  Did  they  not  believe  they  could 
elect  a  board  of  directors  who  would 
not  go  into  a  wild  cat  scheme  f  Can- 
not the  farmers  trust  themselves  and 
their  neighbors  ?  There  should  be  a 
separate  contract  for  the  signatures  of 
the  farmers.  When  the  farmers  have 
the  matter  explained  to  them  he 
thought  they  would  be  no  longer  afraid 
of  what  is  at  present  a  bugaboo. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Ivory, 


if  the  by-laws  could  be  made  eliminating 
this  power,  so  that  his  people  would  in- 
dorse it,  the  chairman  said  the  by-laws 
were  simply  adopted  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Association.  The  contracts  were 
entirely  another  thing.  They  must  go 
before  the  farmers  with  the  contracts, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  by- 
laws. 

If  the  articles  of  incorporation  are 
limited  to  shipping,  the  Association  can 
do  nothing.  It  must  have  warehouses 
and  facilities  for  getting  the  grain  on 
board  ship.  He  hoped  it  would  never 
have  to  buy  or  sell  or  go  into  building 
warehouses,  wharves  or  railroads,  but 
it  must  be  prepared  for  everything.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  buy  grain  in 
order  to  hold  the  market  and  it  might 
be  necessary  to  sell  grain  that  had  been 
bought.  The  Association  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  emergency,  and  the 
board  must  have  ample  scope  to  do 
everything  necessary.  He  had  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  if  the  Association 
goes  down  they  will  suffer  with  the 
other  grain  growers. 

The  amendment  was  lost  and  the 
articles  of  incorporation  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

To  Proceed. — The  directors  were 
authorized  to  perfect  the  organization 
and  file  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
Two  forms  of  contract  were  read  by 
the  secretary  for  the  information  of  the 
delegates. 

Chairman  Pierce  explained  that  in 
each  form  the  Association  is  given  a 
certain  interest  in  the  crop  to  recoup 
it  for  handling  it  and  insure  the  Asso- 
ciation's having  the  transportation  of 
it.  The  end  sought  is  the  same  in  both 
contracts,  but  the  methods  are  differ- 
ent. By  one  form,  if  the  freight  should 
go  up  above  the  amount  named,  the 
grower  would  be  the  gainer.  If  it 
should  go  down  he  would  lose  a  small 


$100  EVERY  YEAR. 
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KENDALLS 
I SPAVIN  CURE, 


mm 


Worth  $500  to  this  Man. 

l  romw.  ll,  (Vnu..  Apr.  3rd,  1V00. 
DR.  B.J.  KEVTUI.LCO., 
I     1  >•  *r  Sin:— I  hava  u*«d  your  Kendall'.  Sparln  Cut*  for  th# 
iMt  (tvo  y«an  mi  1  think  It  hu  lived  me  |MXU>0  In  that  time. 

ltcni.*rtfuHr  youra,  Henry  Kelaty. 

Such  -  - 1  j  ■  1  i  •  n .«  ■  ■  i  s  an  uu>  above  area.  Kuun-ntre 
|  of  mi'iit.    Mm,  «1|  »W  for  A*  a  liniment  for 

faintly  nno  It  linn  no  I'.pial.  Ank  your  druKtrlnt  for 
I  Kendal.'*  Mnuvlit  dirts  alno  "\  Treutlac  on  Itao 
j  llorae,"  the  n<>ok  free,  oraddrosn 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 

 ?r*i7?rrv-*-3rryra  


THE 


CURVE  of  LONG  LIFE 

Strotch  i  !"■  fanot  till  It  Hlnm.  Then  It  Inntti  a 
lifetime.  The  tension  nirve  Kivea  ehutlelty. 
Kemly  made,  ready  to  nut  U|>.  The 

AMERICAN  Ihoo  FENCE 

K.vci  Time,  Moim'),  *tt»ck  uml  Crop*. 
Solilevrryu  lirrr.  If  yoliriU'altT  liaan't  It  wrtt*»lo 
AMI  KM  LM  STEEL  AND  WIBE  «  <>.. 
Chlt-uuo.  Xcw  York,  Nun  I  


I). 


Cyclone  Lawn  Fence 

Par  ornament  .m<i  use  We  malce  a  specialty 
ofOemetory  Fentje.  G4tour  c&t.tlogpc. 

CYCLONE  PENCE  CO.  Holly,  Mich. 


PACE 


X.LU. 


HUNDREDS  OF  TEAMS 

lmu>  run  rtk-ht  kilo  PAGU  FF.NOE  ami  not  lirrt 
ilrivi-r.  (ciuu  nor  riMH'p.  like  ii  eimhlon. 

PAflM  WOVKN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., ADRIAN. SI6H, 


"T:™*.™'"^  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


■  1 

H 


SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

ALWAYS    l'HK  BUST. 

"Business  Dairying,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 
8harplea  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


amount.  The  one-tenth  interest  con- 
veyed to  the  Association  is  to  insure 
the  carrying  out  of  the  contract.  With- 
out it,  it  could  not  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  This  form 
has  been  adopted  by  the  raisin  grow- 
ers and  the  San  Jose  Cured  Fruit  As- 
sociation. The  grower  who  keeps  fully 
his  contract  gets  back  the  percentage 
transferred  to  the  Association,  less  his 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  as  to  the 
fixing  of  a  rate  of  freight  to  be  inserted 
in  the  contract,  but  it  was  decided  to 
insert  no  limit  of  rate. 


Your  Horse 

may  "throw  a  curb,"  "start  a 
splint,"  "sprain  a  cord,"  "de- 
velop a  spavin,  thrush,  or 

Erease  heel."  etc.  They  are  all 
nd,   hut  don't  be  alarmed. 
Get  a  bottle  or  two  of 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

I  IteureH  all  th<inotroublenand( 'olle, 
I  Distemper, K<  'under,l*neutnoiilu,*V:o 
I  -.»■■!  and  f  ndoraed  liy  Adam*  fcxpreai.'n. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TiilUa,  Woloott.  Vt..  July  16, 1898. 

Dear  Sir:— 1  have  doctored  honcn  for  the  l&Nt  25  yeari,  and  I 
think  your  Elixir  tho  best  liniment  1  bav«  ercr  ue*d,  and  1  would 
mommend  It  to  any  on*.  C.  M.  tiUYER. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatlnm,  »pralns. 
bruises,  em.  KIIIh  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience."  KKF.I1, 

TuUlv*a  TCIUIr  Co.,  :. . ■  Beverly  St..  Tloaton,  Mnaa. 
IK?  O  Kiirrell  ft.,  Knim-In.  o.  <  ul. 

[tcwnr*of  so-railed  F.ltilrn — none  irrnnlnit  but  TuMle'a. 

Avoid  u  11  Whiten*;  theyoffur  only  temporary  relief  it  any. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3X-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRKSNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.    JACKSON    db  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  133  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


FORTIFY  YOURSELF 

I    poultry  operations  by  buying  an  lncubatorof  tented  merit  and  known 

THE  PETAI11WA  INCUBATOR 


am  Inst  any 
IblUty  of 
In  your 
seasons 
worth 


CANNOT  FAIL. 

Is  ft  machine  of  that  kind.  It,  la  the  marhli.e  that  produces  only  hlth  percentages  of 
hatch.  Made  c.r  lien  California  lied  wood,  carefully  packed  and  lined,  perfectly 
heated  and  reinllated.  It  fives  nntl*faotory  results  every  time.  Made  In  Hires  from 
M  iWs  up.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  ANYWHERE'"  the  r.  S.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  FREE 
catalog-as  and  prlcM.  l'KTAI.TJMA  IsrrRATdR  c»., 

Address  nearest  oftl.-c.    Ho*  'JIT  l'etaluma,  Cel.,  or  Box  SI  * ,  Indlanapolla,  Ind. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  moro  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   91  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  76 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  Including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  In  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS  — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 

these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties  I  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50, 
No  2  (20  doses)  12.50:  No  3  (50  doses)  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 

choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first,  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Bliiekletrine  Outfit,  for  npjilvinir  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


the  original  introducer  of  the  Miller 
Melon.  Cory  Corn,  All  Season's  Cabbage, 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  anda  score  of  other 
vegetables  that  are  now  raised  all  over 
the  United  States,  I  offer  the  public 
head-quarter's  seed.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


costs 


RAPEws! 

Greatest,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  $100  to  you  to  re»d  wh»t 
Salzer'a  catalog  flays  about  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  make  you  rich;  1'2  too. 
of  hay  and  lots  of  pasture  per  acre,  so 
also  Bromus,  Peaoat,  Speltz  (400  bu. 
core,  250  bu.  oats  per  acre),  etc.,  etc. 

For  this  Notice  and  1 0c. 

we  mail  big  catalog  and  10  Kami  Si ed 
Novelties,  fully  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 

For  Iflc.  we  mail  150  kinds  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  and  catalog. 

.SALZERSEEDCO..ucwri°s55E 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LEVY'S  LATE, 
NICHOL'S  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'S, 
SELLER'S   and  TUSCAN. 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS: 

I  X  L,  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  and  NONP ARIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BARTLETT,  BURBANK,  CLIMAX,  SULTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  and  WIOKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AUBNTS  FOR  C.  W.  REED'S  NURSERIES, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa.  Clover.  Bronte  Orass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Grass,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits  French  Prune  on 
Myrobolan  Root,  Blenheim  and  Royal 
Apricots  on  Peach  Root. 

Muir  Peaches. 

Almonds — I  X  L,  Nonparlel  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

Apples— Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  and 
Beilflower. 
Pear— Bartlett. 
Sugar  Prune. 
Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beanti- 
lully  Illustrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


It  Has  Rained -What  Now? 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  nursery  stock  with  good  results.    We  still  have  the 
largest  assortment  of  CALIFORNIA  HOME  GROWN  TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ALMONDS, 
APRICOTS, 
APPLES, 


±  We  have  plenty  of 

PEACHES, 
PEARS, 


PLUMS, 
PRUNES, 

RESISTANT  CRAPE  VINES. 


-         a  stock  of  perfect  / 

♦  Washington    Navel    Oranges,    Lemons    and    Limes.  ♦ 

Submit  a  list  of  what  you  need  and  we  will  quote  you  special  prices. 
96-page  Catalogue  Free — send  for  it. 
THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 


P.  O.  Box  1. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  NURSERY. 

ESTABLISHED    IN  1865 


Oranges  require  8  to  io  per  cent,  of 

Actual  Potash. 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges 
is  an  established  fact.  We  have 
some  interesting  pamphlets  on 
orange  growing,  which  we  send 
free  to  all  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


80  -Azores  ixx  JXTuLirsorv- 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  ALL,  KINDS  OF 

Fruit  Trees,     Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Etc. 

INTRODUCER  OF  THE  GENUINE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 
LA  ROE  STOCK  OF  ONE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTS. 

Send    for    Price    List   and  Catalogue. 

JAMES  WATERS,  Prop.,  WATS0NVILLE,  CAL. 


APRICOT    TREES    AT  7ic. 


PERFECTLY  DORMANT,  ON  PEACH  ROOT. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


2500  Royal,  2,y>  to  4  ft. 

3000  Blenheim,  12, y2  to  4  ft. 

HEAVY  GRADE,  CALIPER  %  TO  %  INCH. 


500  Early  Crawford,  4  to  6  ft.,  @  lOc 
1500       "  "  2to3ft.,@  6c 


OTHER  STOCK  IN  PROPORTION. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 


JOHN  AMES,  Prop., 


NAPA,  CAL. 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  and  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to- 
day for  valuable  catalogue  which  tells  How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  Illustrate,  and  describes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO. 


ASK  FOR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


-THE- 


Tilton  Apricot 

AT 

CLEARING=OUT  PRICES! 

HflNFORD  NURSERY, 
J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  HANFORU,  CAL. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS  AND  BLUE  GUMS 
IN  BOXES.  TRANSPLANTED. 
PAL/YIS.  ROSES. 
Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees. 

ORNAnENTAL  TREBS  AND 
PLOWBRINd  SHRUBS. 
Send  (or  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  Lift. 

F.  LUDEflANN. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications.  . 
II  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VIL  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 
XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV!  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^Catalogue  & 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages  Jft 
of  new  information   and   \  :) 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.)  M 
i  San  Bimas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  I) 

FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete    ock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  goods.  Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,     San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR 

Money  Crops. 


Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

YOU  GET  YOUR  SHARE  OF  PROFIT  when  you  US« 

this  ideal  predigested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

For  list  of  dealers,  formulas  a  d  o'her 
valuable  information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  WORKS, 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Messina  Lemons. 

Special  Consular  Report  to  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum. 

The  winter  crop  of  lemons  is  about 
one-third  larger  than  last  year,  and 
about  40%  is  still  on  the  trees  and  is  of 
poor  quality  owing  to  the  weather  con- 
ditions of  November  and  December. 

Everything  points  to  a  crisis,  for  the 
small  demand  from  America  is  creating 
the  greatest  concern  among  the  grow- 
ers, who  do  not  receive  offers  high 
enough  to  justify  gathering,  and  no 
doubt  the  result  will  be  that  later  on 
what  remains  will  find  its  way  to  the 
essence  and  citrate  of  lime  factories. 

There  are  practically  no  orders  now 
on  the  market,  the  last  steamer  only 
taking  about  2000  boxes,  most  of  which 
were  ordered  by  cable.  The  prices 
paid  are  about  5  shillings,  cost  and 
freight  New  York.  The  freight  re- 
mains at  Is  2d,  with  a  drawback  of  a 
penny  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Chas.  M.  Caught,  U.  S.  Consul. 

Messina,  Italy,  February  17,  1902. 

A  SICILIAN  REPORT  ABOUT  LEMONS. 

Consul  Heingartner  writes  from  Ca- 
tania, February  15,  to  the  State  De- 
partment as  follows: 

It  is  estimated  that  about  7*0,000 
boxes  of  the  winter  crop  of  lemons  re- 
main for  export.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  considered  good.  Prices,  how- 
ever, are  very  low,  varying  from  3.50 
lire  (65  cents)  to  5.50  lire  ($1.02)  a  box. 
A  shipment  of  300  boxes  to  the  United 
States  was  made  from  this  port  a  few 
days  ago,  the  first  within  a  year.  The 
freight  was  30.4  cents  a  box. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a 
press  dispatch,  dated  Rome,  February 
10: 

All  the  reports  from  the  Italian  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States  of 
America  agree  in  confirming  that  this 
year  the  fruit  crop  in  the  United  States 
will  be  very  limited.  It  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  Sicilian  fruits  will  find  an 
easy  outlet  in  America. 

Experimental  Shipments  of  Apples  to 
China. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Miller,  United  States 
Consul  at  Niu  Chwang,  Manchuria,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  reports  the  results  of  an 
experimental  shipment  of  apples  made 
by  him  to  China.    He  says: 

"On  September  28  I  shipped  five 
boxes  of  apples  from  Portland  to  Niu 
Chwang,  China,  via  the  Portland  & 
Oriental  Steamship  Company.  These 
were  transferred  at  Kobe,  Japan,  to 
another  steamer  bound  for  Niu 
Chwang,  which  place  they  reached  No- 
vember 10.  They  were  wrapped  in 
paper  and  packed  in  ordinary  lOxllx 
22-inch  boxes.  Every  box  arrived  in- 
tact. 

The  loss  from  deterioration  was  as 
follows: 

Loss. 

Ben  Davie   2% 

Spitzenberg  10% 

Shannon  Pippin  25% 

Jonathan  50% 

Red  Russian  75% 

"  I  consider  the  Ben  Davis  the  best 
apple  for  the  Oriental  trade.  Califor- 
nia ships  third-grade  yellow  Newtowns 
to  China.  Some  of  these  are  consumed 
by  foreigners,  but  most  of  them  go  to 
Chinese  fruit  stands  and  restaurants. 
These  apples  are  usually  immature, 
wilted  and  tasteless  and  would  not  be 
eaten  at  home.  The  Chinese  appetite 
is  strong  for  fresh  fruit  and  apples  are 
in  great  favor. 

' '  A  hundred  millions  of  Chinese  can 
be  reached  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America  entirely  by  water  transporta- 
tion, at  low  freight  rates.  This  is  not 
fully  appreciated  or  understood.  Ben 
Davis,  Yellow  Newtown  and  Winesaps 
will  carry  well  to  these  markets. 
Baldwin,  Spitzenberg  and  Northern 
Spy  will  not  succeed.  Several  thousand 
boxes  of  Ben  Davis  are  shipped  to 
China  every  year  from  Portland,  Seat- 
tle and  Victoria.  The  northern  routes 
are  the  best  for  shipping  green  fruits. 
Apple  shipments  for  all  the  northern 


ports  of  China  should  be  made  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
freezing  if  they  arrive  late.  If  apples 
reach  China  in  good  condition,  they  will 
keep  well  on  account  of  the  dry,  cold 
climate." 


Number 


i  Care  \  Handling  of  Milk  m 


Illustrated. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  ITS  PRODUCTS. 


Month  A'ter  Month  a  cold  sticks,  and  seems 
to  tear  holes  In  your  throat.  Are  you  aware  that 
even  a  stubborn  and  long-neglected  cold  is  cured 
with  Allen's  Lung  Balsam?  Cough  and  worry  no 
longer. 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING   MARCH  11,  1902. 

695,263.— Sash  Fastener— W.  R.  Abrams,  Port- 
land, Or. 

695,136.— Saw  Set— Baggs  &  Cummin,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

695,136.— Water  Heater— M.  A.  Baker,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

695,269  —Sewing  Machine— F.  O.  Berg,  Spokane, 
Wash 

694,939.— CAISSON— C.  Blagburn.  S.  F. 
695,034.-  BOILER  C LEANER— J.  H.  Connolly,  Clif- 
ton, Ariz. 

695,096.— Broiler— J.  P.  Faivre,  S.  F. 
695,382.— Heating  Orchards— C.  Froude,  River- 
side. Cal. 

695,383 —Magnetic  Traction-S.  A.  Gibbs,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

695.206.— Electric  Reheater— G.  Griescbe,  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

695,047.— Nut  Wrench— W.  F.  Hamilton,  Ven- 
tura, Cal. 

695,308.— Lamp  Hanger— H.  J.  Harrison,  Juneau, 
Alaska. 

694,971. — Rectal  Instrument— S.  L>.  Kistler,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
695,157.— Bronzing    Machine— G.  Klaiber,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
695,063  — Mop  Head— J.  C.  Look,  Tudor,  Cal. 
695,064. — Concentrator— L.  Look,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

695.162.— Carpet  Cleaner— A.  Lotz,  S.  F. 
695,829.—  Chute— W.  L   McCabe.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
695,167.— Measure  Sterilizer-J.  C.  F.  McGrlfl, 
S.  F. 

695,169.— Casing  Spear— E.  North,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

695,076.— Gravel  Crusher— C.  H.  Ohm,  Sbell- 
vllle,  Cal. 

694,984  —Needle  Threader— A  Olson,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

695,343.— Routing  Machine-W.  S.  Richards.  Al- 
bany, Or. 

695,416.— Roll  Paper  Printing— B.  Ring,  S.  F. 
695,085.— Sluice  Box— L  B.  Tanner,  Seattle,  Wash. 
35,806.— Design— Stetson  &  Thomas,  S.  F. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtainod 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  SCIEN- 
TIFIC Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Extension  for  Cutter  Heads.— No.  694,060- 
Feb.  25,  1902.  C.  E.  Hawley,  Berkeley,  Cal.  This 
device  relates  to  Improvements  in  attachments 
(or  planing,  grooving,  matching  and  similarly 
actuated  machines.  It  consists  In  the  combina- 
tion with  a  cutter-head  of  detachable  blocks  ex- 
tending radially  from  said  head  so  that  a  line 
substantially  through  the  center  of  the  blocks 
will  Intersect  the  axis  of  the  head.  Means  are 
carried  upon  the  blocks  whereby  the  knife  may  be 
rigidly  held  and  made  to  present  its  cutting  edge 
in  proper  relation  to  the  work.  Plates  or  distance 
pieces  are  adapted  to  be  interposed  between  the 
blocks  and  the  head  to  Increase  the  range  of  cut. 

Cane  Loaders.— No.  694,548.  March  4,  1902.  A. 
Horner,  Paauilo,  Territory  of  Hawaii.  This  device 
is  designed  for  loading  cane  upon  wagons,  railroad 
cars  or  other  conveyers  in  the  fields.  It  consists  in 
combination  of  a  derrick  mounted  on  a  wheeled 
platform,  means  by  which  the  mast  of  tbe  derrick 
may  be  mounted  in  an  essentially  vertical  posi- 
tion Irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
an  adjustable  seat  for  the  inner  end  of  the  boom 
whereby  the  boom  with  its  load  may  be  automati- 
cally moved  to  discharge  at  any  desired  point. 

Protecting  Trees.— No.  691,546.  Jan.  21,  1902. 
T.  J.  Hubbell,  Watsonvllle,  Cal.,  assignor  to 
D.  Hubbell  and  W.  H.  Ames,  same  place.  This  in- 
vention comprises  a  method  of  protecting  trees 
from  the  ravages  of  codlin  moth  and  similar  ene- 
mies of  trees.  It  consists  in  applying  a  plastic 
substance  to  the  trunk  to  form  an  even  surface, 
then  placing  a  soft  annulus  about  the  trunk  prox- 
imate to  the  coated  surface,  and  Anally  placing  a 
flexible  strip  about  the  trunk  and  securing  tbe 
upper  edge  just  above  the  annulus,  said  strip  hav- 
ing its  surfaces  coated  with  a  viscous  or  glutinous 
substance. 

Hay  Loading  Apparatus.— No.  691,659  Jan.  21 
1902.  E.  H.  Nicholson,  Santa  Maria,  Cal.  This 
invention  comprises  a  rake  having  a  horizontal 
portion  and  an  upwardly  projecting  rear  portion. 
Tapes  are  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  rear  portion 
and  detachably  secured  to  the  forward  end  of  a 
horizontal  portion.  A  rake  is  moved  along  the 
ground  until  a  load  has  been  gathered  upon  it. 
and  the  detachable  front  ends  of  tbe  ropes  are 
then  carried  up  over  the  load,  and  by  pulling  upon 
the  ropes  tbe  load  is  rolled  from  the  rake  up  tbe 
Incline  and  upon  the  wagon. 

Pin  Fastener  for  Show  Cards.— No.  694,063. 
Feb.  25,  1902.  L.  Lemos,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Tbls 
invention  is  designed  to  attach  show  cards  or 
price  lists  to  goods  and  oonsists  of  a  hook-shaped 
pin  having  a  peculiarly  constructed  base  and  ex- 
tended shank  and  a  flexible  fastener  connected 
therewith.  The  pin  has  a  transverse  loop  at  its 
base  and  integral  with  it  and  a  flattened  exten- 
sion at  right  angles  with  the  loop  with  means  for 
securing  it  rigidly  to  the  card. 

Door  Mats.— No  694,554.  March  4, 1902.  Charles 
Kuhn,  Frultvale,  Cal.  This  door  mat  consists  of  a 
frame  having  a  grill  work  of  Interlocking  pattern, 
the  edges  of  the  parts  serving  as  scrapers  to 
cleanse  loose  dirt  from  the  feet,  and  in  conjunction 
with  this  is  a  detachable  device  by  which  the  edge 
of  the  frame  may  be  clamped  upon  tbe  fibrous  or 
flexible  mat  which  Is  subsequently  used  to  com- 
plete the  cleaning  of  the  shoes. 


Of  first  importance  following  Careful  Milking  are 

Effectual  Aeration ;  Perfect  Straining, 

and  both  are  most  successfully  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  apparatus 
comprising  tbe 

WICKSON  SYSTEM 

OF 

HANDLING  MILK. 

as  described  in  this  and  following 
lanes. 


MILKING  PAIL8,  soldered  tight  at  every  joint,  outside  as  well 
as  within— bottom  as  well  as  top  Our  own  careful  make  of  heaviest 
stock.  Something  better  than  generally  used.  20  qt.,  extra  heavy, 
per  doz.,  $12.00;  each,  (1.25 


Wickson  Milk  Aerator. 

REMOVES  ANIMAL  AND  FEED  ODORS,  and  greatly 

improves  the  keeping  quality. 
Furnished  complete  as  shown  with  Tanks  and  Strainer. 
Outfit  for  1  to  3  milkers,  $12.     For  5  or  more  milkers,  $20 


WICKSON  MILK  STRAINER 


Dirt  not  forced  through  by  dash  of  milk  nor  settles  on  and  obstructs  strainer.  Dirt  settles  on  bot- 
tom while  milk  rises  UPWARD  and  freely  through  brass  and  cotton  cloths  wbicb  in  this  position  will 
strain  cleaner  than  any  other  construction.    Easy  to  wash  and  durable. 

34  A  36  MAIN  ST., 
Ban  Francisco. 


GC    WTriTCflN  JP»  f  ft  Designers  and  Manufacturer,  of 

.  U.  YYlWlYJUn  GL  LU.,  Modern  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 


PIANOS. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

<  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
tn  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  tbe  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
Tbe  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrencb.  Tbey  bave  an  upset  thread  end  0  inches 
lone.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stook 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C   A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  HTBEET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

Is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  most  economical  ser. 
rator  made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable. 
Capacity  150  to  1 500  lbs  per 
hour.    Prices  $00  to  $100. 
Hand  separator  circular 
and  illustrated  catalogue^ 
of  dairy  supplies  free 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 

Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 
PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


March  29,  1902. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  ol  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  T. 

A  J  O  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

26  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.  Also  25  grade  Durham  cows.  Also  1  Im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lbs.  Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  A  DURHAM'S.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  Niles  S>  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporter*.  Bstabllshed  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  8.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Hare  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C:  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 
$1.00  per  doz.     W.  H.  Catlett,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

EGGS  from  prize-winnine  Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks. 
11.60  per  set'lng,  f 5  00  per  100.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  *  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL  —Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOG8.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal.  Bstabllshed  in  1876. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOARS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

FOR  SALE — One  registered  Poland-China  Boar 
and  two  Gilta  7  mos.  old.   Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BETTER  HATCHES  by  new  method  of  experi- 
enced poulterer;  no  more  spoiled  sittings;  saves 
your  temper;  directions  20  cts.  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Helena.  Mont. 


F^OR  SALE. 

Two  Thoroughbred  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  3 
years  old,  fresh,  $75.00  each  or  $150  00  both.  From 
Henry  Pierce's  Herd. 

E  S  GORDON,  P.  O.  Box  13,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Mongolian  Pheasant  Eggs 

F^OR  HATCHING. 
Five  Dollars  ($5)  per  Setting  of  Fifteen  (15)  Eggs. 

Can  be  hatched  by  a  Bantam  hen  or  by  an  incu- 
bator. Full  directions  for  raising  the  young  birds 
with  each  setting.  Orders  filled  as  received.  Ad- 
dress MRS.  L.  DUGAN,  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
California. 


Duroc  Hogs. 

Thoroughbred;  20  Males,  20  Females,  4  Mos.  Old. 

Will  crate  and  put  on  board  at  Laws,  Cal.,  C.  & 
C.  Ry.  station,  with  feed  for  destination,  for  $15 
each,  or  $30  per  pair.  Also,  some  2  mos.  old,  Mar. 
27th,  at  $10  each,  or  $20  per  pair.  These  are  desir- 
able hogs,  the  famous  Duroc  breed  being  of  supe- 
rior value  in  many  well-known  respects.  Address 
J.  L.  BODRL1ND,       Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal. 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

For  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  giving  up-to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  subscrip- 
tl  on.    Regular  price  50  cents 
a  year.  Address 
BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa- 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Publishers  of  the 
"Pacific  Coast 
Poulierers'  Hand 
Book  and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


LAWES'  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Eng.    Established  60  Years  In  Business. 


Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm 

Offers  For  Sale  the  following  Well-bred 
Stallions: 

ON  STANTFY  >171  Register  No.  31051. 

Vil  OlAllLCI  2  By   Direct  2:05M, 

sire  of  Directly  2:03Ji  and  35  more  in  2:39.  Dam 
Lilly  Stanley  2:\TY,  (dam  of  Rokeby  2:13K  and 
Rect  2:16tf)  by  Whippleton  1883. 

FRAIVl  9'l7i  Register  No.  0479.  By  Direct 
l  Rrtl'l  4  2:05^,  sire  of  Directly  2:03}^ 

and  35  more  in  2:30.  Dam  Silver  Eye  (dam  of 
Raymon  2:17^)  by  Abbotsford  2:19H. 

TNFFRNA  I'^AX  Register  No  30838.  By 
1111  L.IV11A.  ^.^f-4  Diablo  2:09!4,  sire  of 
Clipper  2:06,  Sir  Alb°rt  S.  2:08%,  Diodine2:10M 
and  15  more  in  2:30.  Dam  Biscari  by  Director, 
2:17.  second  dam  Bicari  (dam  of  6  in  2:30  and  4 
producing  sons)  by  Harold. 

RFAIT  R  Register  No.  32606.  By 

ULnu  L>.  ^.10  2  Wildnut,  sire  of  Wild  Nut- 
ling  2:lli4,  El  Rami  2:14  and  others.  Dam 
Nettie  Benton  (dam  of  4  in  the  list)  by  Gen. 
Benton. 


'  *""v  * 

Manufacturers  of 

THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KNOWN. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  HUTCHINS  &  CO  ,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Building.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  above  stallions  are  offered  for  sale  at  low 
prices.   For  terms,  address 

H.  &  W.  PIERCE, 

728  Montgomery  Street. 

Or  W.  G.  LAYNO,  721  Howard  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    cfc  CO., 
16  and   18  Drnmm  Street.  San  Francisco 


SPRINGTIME 

is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees 


EAT. 
NOV  26 


HOYTP1 


<VT3  ON  VI LLE,  CAL . 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  IRRIGATION.  RECLAMATION  and  WATER  WORKS. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Connected  ;o 
Steam  or  Electric  Power.   Our  Pumps  have  given  the 
highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STBVENSON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES. 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUnA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.=^^ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAT?  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


the  bred  sows  lately  advertised,  but  we  have  BERKSHIRES  of  both  sexes  from  October  and  November 
litters  sired  by  BARON  LYNWOOD,  LYNWOOD  MODEL,  and  imported  LUSTRE'S  BACHELOR  II, 
and  out  of  fine  Eastern  bred  sows. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  have  a  number  of  pigs  from  July,  August,  October  and  November  Utters. 
Thfy  were  sired  by  sons  of  the  most  noted  Eastern  boars  and  out  of  well  bred  sows. 

Secure  the  pigs  you  will  need  so  as  to  have  them  ready  when  wanted.  Write  us  for  what  you  want 
and  we  will  quote  prices. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm.       SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R7V\, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young    Stock    for    Sale.  LOVELOCK..  NEVADA, 

DEWEY,  STIONG  fc  «0.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  «aL 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit.  Cheaper  than 
the  cheapest.    Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYT'S  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

•      WATSONVILLB.  CAL. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00  " 

11.50  " 

12.50  " 

15.00  "  " 

17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE,,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  resul  t  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
K RAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Delioious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  house  needed.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  KKAUBER  A  IlKO.,  Milton,  Pa, 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  ISO  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYBR  &  CO  ,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 
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WORTH  YOUR 
CONSIDERATION. 

Few  farmer*  otop  to  consider  what  they  lose  from  the  use  of  a  planter  which  U  not 
provided  with  an  accurate  drop.  It  is  only  a  stalk  here  and  there,  bat  It  counts,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show: 

There  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre,  and  with  corn  3%  feet  apart,  there  are  3434 
hills-  It  requires  110  ears  of  average  sized  corn  to  make  a  bushel-  Taking  corn  at  SO  cents 
a  bushel,  the  loss  would  figure  as  follows:    The  loss  of  one  ear  from 

KVKKV  2d  BILL,  15.6  BD8BELS  FEB  ACKE,  VALUE  97.80 
EVERY  3d  BILL,  10.4  BCsHELB  PER  ACRE,  VALUE  S5.S0 
EVERY  5th  BILL,  6  24  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE,  VALUE  83. IS 
EVERY  10th  HILL,    8.12  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE,  VALUE  S1.56 

DEERE  PLANTERS  HAVE  AN  ACCURATE  DROP. 


INO    EARS  LOST. 


DEERE    NO.    1    PLANTER  AND  CHECK  ROWER. 


DEERE    NO.    3    BEAN  PLANTER. 


Runners  have  an  adjustment  of  from  24  to  34 
inches.    Changes  are  easily  and  quickly  made. 

LARGE  HOPPERS,  and  easily  detached  for 
changing  plates  or  emptying  or  filling.    :    :  : 

Simple  in  Construction. 

Accurate  in  Its  Drop. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY. 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses .   Easy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  (or  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   Full  weight  In  smallest  car. 


SELF  feeder: 


Admiral  hay  press  co.8ox55"n^ocity 


F  Off 

01//)  fffff 
Catalogve 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 
Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 

the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Tonr  money  tack,  If  you  want  It,  after  trial. 


ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     |    LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO..  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Anottier  Special  Offer. 


The  BEST  Farm  Truck  for  you  to  buy.  Axle  3J",  thimble  skein;  wheels  28"  and 
30"  high,  4"  tire.  Warranted  to  carry  TWO  tons.  Send  in  your  order  this  week 
and  you  can  have  one  of  'em  for  $30.00. 

ALLISON,   INEFF  <fc  CO..  222   mission  St..  San  Francisco. 

\      IMPERIAL  LANDS.  * 

X        One  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  Downey  country,  who  has  made  a  success 

♦  of  farming  in  that  section,  has  a  half-section  of  land  near  Imperial  on  which  he 
X  proposes  to  raise  and  fatten  hogs.  He  will  raise  his  hogs  on  beets  and  fatten 
+  them  on  grain.    He  expects  to  plant  largely  of  beets  this  season  to  commence 

♦  the  work.    His  hogs,  near  Downey,  have  always  been  noted  for  being  as  fine 
J  stock  as  any  ever  produced  on  this  coast.    He  knows  what  he  is  about;  he  un- 
derstands his  business  and  he  says  there  is  money  in  hogs  and  that  more  can 
be  raised  and  fattened  in  Imperial  than  in  any  other  place  he  ever  saw. 

At  present  the  price  is  only  $13.60  to  $15.00  per  acre  for  best  water  right 
and  cheapest  water  in  the  State.  Consult 

OAKLEY-PAULIN  COMPANY, 
304  Douglas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»< 


PORTABLE  HOUSES. 


No.  47  has  two  inside 
doors  and  one  outside. 
Three  rooms;  three 
windows.  Weight  4800 
pounds  packed  for 
shipment. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price  List. 

BURNHAM- 
STANDEF0RD  CO 

Washington  St.  bet. 
1st  and  2nd  Sts. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office. 
40  New  Montgomery  St. 


TIL.IZERS! 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THREE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soli,  thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 
DAI  CfllTD      rTTTUDTC    2-    Pfl      318  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DALrUUK,  uUinrun  OC  CU.»         also  at  nisiio  and  los  ahgilis. 
WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  k  CO..  Patent  Solicitors.  330  Market  SU,  San  Francisco,  Ca'. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR         5. 00 

TO  IHTR0DUCE  TH£ 

WII  I  API)  STPPI    RANOP  Into  every  seotlon  of  the  United  States, 
KAmuc  we  wU1  f  »f  a  short  t)me  flellver  mt  youi. 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surfaoe  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  and  21 K  Inches  deep,  and  16-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  010  N.  Fourth  St., 
8*.  Louis,  Mo.  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Rooting  of  Orange  Trees. 

Though  the  rooting  of  all  trees  is  modified  some- 
what by  soil  depth  and  irrigation  practice,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  determine  in  what  respects 
root  growths  may  differ  when  conditions  are  similar 
for  all  of  them.  Some  interesting  facts  about  the 
rooting  habit  of  several  citrus  species  are  given  in 
the  University  Bulletin  on  citrus  fruit  culture  by 
J.  W.  Mills,  to  which  we  have  already  made  commend- 
atory allusion.  The  photo-engravings  on  this  page 
show  at  a  glance  the  behavior  of  the  roots  he  men- 
tions. The  sweet  orange  root  is  a  persistent  surface 
feeder,  having  almost  its  entire  root  system  above  a 
depth  of  18  inches  and  rising  to  within  8  inches  of  the 
surface.  This  stock  produces  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots  that  concentrate  near  the  surface,  just  beneath 
the  reach  of  the  plow  and  cultivator,  thus  making  the 
tree  too  susceptible  to  drouth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  root  of  the  sour  orange  | 
penetrates  to  a  depth  of  9  feet  or  more,  sometimes 
having  numerous  laterals  near  the  surface,  and  some- 
times having  fewer  but  more  sharply  descending  lat- 
erals. Both  a  deep  root  system  and  broadly  extend- 
ing laterals,  not  too  near  the  surface,  are  essential 
to  the  ideal  stock.  There  would  seem  to  be  room  for 
some  selection  among  sour  stocks  so  as  to  obtain 


these  qualities  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree.  Though  the  sour  stock 
does  not  appear  to  bring  trees  into 
full  bearing  as  soon  as  do  the  sweet 
orange  and  pomelo  stocks,  the  value 
of  the  sour  stock  in  other  directions 
may  compensate  for  this  defect,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  in  localities  where 
the  sweet  stock  fails,  sour  stock  will  be 
used  to  a  greater  extent  than  now.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  pomelo  laterals 
are  found  at  a  somewhat  greater  depth 
than  the  laterals  of  the  sweet  orange. 
The  pomelo  produces  more  fibrous  roots 
than  do  either  of  the  other  stocks,  and 
consequently  the  tree  is  a  ravenous 
feeder.  It  is  resistant,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  the  form  of  gum  disease  that 
attacks  the  roots  of  citrus  trees.  On  the  whole, 
the  pomelo  is  deservedly  becoming  the  favorite  stock 
in  southern  California.  In  practice  it  has  succeeded 
better  at  the  station  near  Pomona  than  has  the  sour 
stock,  which  seems  to  lack  uniformity  of  root 
growth,  sometimes  having  few  laterals,  in  which  case 
the  crops  are  small.  The  pomelo  seedlings  have 
made  the  best  growth  in  the  nursery. 
There  is  still  some  prejudice  against  this  as  a  bud- 


SixteenYear-Old  Orange  Tree  on  Light  Sandy  Soil,  Short  of  Water. 


ding  stock,  as  some  growers  think  it  less  hardy  than 
the  sweet  orange.  It  makes,  however,  a  very 
healthy  tree,  and  is  said  to  stand  next  in  value  to 
the  sour,  or  hardy,  stock  among  Florida  growers. 
The  seed  of  the  pomelo  is  easily  obtained,  and  it 
germinates  more  quickly  than  does  orange  seed. 
The  root  system  of  a  one-year-old  pomelo  seedling  is 
excellent,  but  the  tap  root  is  crooked,  like  that  of 
the  sweet  orange. 


Main  Root  System  of  a  Thirty-Year-Old  Sweet  Seedling 


Sweet  Orange  Stock,  Ten  Years  From  Planting.        Pomelo  Stock,  Seven  Years  Old. 


Washington  Navel  on  Florida  Sour  Stock  Root,  Nine  Years  Old. 
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The  Week. 

Light  rains  and  freedom  from  heavy  frosts  have 
brought  the  past  week  close  to  the  ideal  of  California 
springtime.  Reports  from  the  East  have  heralaed 
the  leonine  ending  of  March,  which  has  brought  dis- 
comfort to  people  and  danger  to  products.  On  this 
coast  we  have  had  only  a  slight  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature, particularly  in  places  along  the  coast  open 
to  the  play  of  the  northwest  wind:  elsewhere  good 
growing  weather  and  notable  advance  of  vegetation 
have  been  widespread.  Hopeful  people  are  rolling 
up  large  figures  as  the  measure  of  coming  crops 
and  present  conditions  favor  such  forecasts.  The 
whole  State  is  in  better  heart  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years  back  because  regions  which  have  en- 
dured hardships  have  been  led  to  rejoicing  in  view  of 
larger  water  supplies.  There  ought  to  be  a  good, 
busy  year  all  through  the  State. 

Spot  wheat  has  been  steady  all  the  week,  though 
the  speculative  market  has  drooped,  but  recovers 
strength  as  we  close  our  report.  The  Chicago  mar- 
ket fell  badly,  even  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  year, 
but  has  rallied  again.  Shipments  were  rather  light: 
one  full  cargo  of  wheat  and  two  others  mixed  with 
barley  and  rye.  Barley  prices  are  still  high  for  feed, 
nearly  to  the  brewing  figure.  Oats  and  corn  are 
quiet  and  unchanged;  they  are  held  high  and  go  slow. 
Rye  is  steady.  Beans  are  still  unsettled  for  all  white 
beans  and  Limas,  while  most  colored  beans  hold  up 
welL  Bran  values  are  declining,  but  not  much  is 
offering  and  the  trade  is  in  small  lots.  The  best 
stable  hay  is  a  trifle  steadier.  Beef  is  unchanged, 
though  there  is  a  little  better  supply.  Mutton  is 
steady  and  Lamb  a  shade  lower  and  with  wider 
range.  Hogs  desirable  for  cutting  up  are  higher  and 
not  much  is  being  packed.  Butter  is  lower,  but 
there  is  a  brisk  demand  at  the  lower  range  for 
Northern  shipment.  Cheese  is  quiet  and  unchanged 
for  new,  with  choice  old  cheese  higher.  This  is  rather 
a  new  course  for  this  market.  Eastern  cheese  prices 
are  higher.  Eggs  are  going  into  cold  storage  rap- 
idly; rates  are  about  the  same  or  possibly  one-half 
cent  lower  than  last  week.  Poultry  is  also  lower 
than  last  week,  though  supplies  are  not  large.  The 
late  advances  restricted  the  demand.  There  is  now 
no  Eastern  here  and  this  may  help  things,  as  to-day 
the  feeling  is  improving.  Potatoes  bring  good  prices 
if  quality  is  satisfactory.  Onions  are  quiet;  the  sup- 
ply of  fine  onions  is  slack,  though  there  are  plenty  of 
soft  and  sprouted  stock.  A  few  berries  are  arriving. 
Apples  are  unchanged.  Oranges  are  in  lighter  sup- 
ply, but  there  are  still  enough  to  prevent  a  rise, 
though  the  tone  is  better.    Lemons  are  moderately 


firm  for  strictly  choice,  while  common  are  dull. 
Limes  are  lower.  Dried  fruit  is  going  slowly  at  old 
rates.  Almonds  are  cleaning  up  and  are  firm;  even 
ordinary  lots  are  bringing  good  prices.  Walnuts 
are  in  good  shape.  Honey  is  barely  steady  and  hops 
unchanged.  Wool  is  largely  sold  to  arrive  and  local 
trade  has  little  to  go  upon.  The  demand  is,  how- 
ever, promising. 

Eggs  and  honey  are  not  the  biblical  standard  of 
plenty  but  they  are  minor  products  which  bring 
plenty  to  some  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of 
California.  It  is  gratifying  in  view  of  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  prevailing  for  several  years  at  the 
south  to  know  the  State  yields  only  to  imperial 
Texas  as  a  honey  producer.  A  forecast  of  the  honey 
report  of  the  census  of  1900  shows  that  during  the 
year  1899  there  were  produced  61,196,160  pounds  of 
honey  and  1,765.315  pounds  of  wax,  of  an  aggregate 
value  of  $6,664,904,  for  the  United  States.  Of  the 
States  reporting  honey,  Texas  reports  the  largest 
quantity,  4,780,204  pounds.  California  reports  the 
second  largest  quantity,  3,667,738  pounds;  New  York 
the  third  largest,  3,342,497.  The  counties  showing 
the  heaviest  production  are  Fresno,  San  Diego  and 
Tulare  of  California  and  Tompkins,  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  of  New  York.  Thus  California  has  the  three 
foremost  counties  of  the  whole  country,  and  it  does 
not  matter  that  they  are  very  large  counties'for  the 
bee  has  only  struck  a  little  corner  of  any  of  them  yet. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  interesting  fact  that  the  cen- 
ter of  the  honey  product  of  the  State  is  now  not  in 
the  mountain  sagebrush,  but  in  the  alfalfa  regions  of 
the  great  plains.    Who  would  have  believed  it  1 

The  hen  also  has  only  entered  fractions  of  a  few 
counties  as  a  commercial  institution  and  most  of  our 
consumers  are  in  a  scramble  after  the  Eastern  eggs, 
which  are  railroaded  into  the  State.  And  yet  the 
present  poultry  doings  are  respectable,  for  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  gives  the  California  summary  as  follows  : 
Farms  reporting,  55,479 ;  value  of  poultry,  June  1, 
1900,  $1,877,489  ;  value  of  poultry  raised  in  1899, 
$2,492,067  ;  dozens  of  eggs  produced  in  1899,  24,443,- 
540  ;  value  of  the  same,  $5,864,679.  This  makes  a 
total  of  about  eight  and  a  third  millions  as  the  value 
of  the  poultry  product.  This  is  about  half  of  the 
local  figures  for  the  dairy  output,  and  who  would 
have  thought  a  hen  was  half  as  big  as  a  cow  ? 

Figures  seem  rather  interesting  this  week,  so  we 
will  go  on  one  step  farther.  No  one  gets  much  satis- 
faction out  of  the  small  wool  product  of  California 
except  the  people  who  are  afraid  that  the  sheep  will 
eat  up  the  big  trees.  They  ought  in  consistency 
to  wear  cotton  clothing  and  in  no  form  patronize 
the  despicable  sheep — except  in  chops,  perhaps.  For 
the  California  wool  product  is  hardly  a  shadow  of  its 
former  greatness.  The  census  gives  the  California 
product,  based  on  the  clip  of  the  fall  of  1899  and  the 
spring  of  1900:  Farms  reporting,  3520;  fleeces  shorn, 
2,882,305;  weight  of  fleeces  (unwashed),  13,680,495 
pounds,  value  $1,707,088.  Mohair  and  goatshair 
fleeces  shorn  were  valued  at  $45,665.  Tehama  is  the 
largest  wool  county  in  California,  producing  1,648,750 
pounds.  Mendocino  is  next  with  1  089,490  pounds. 
Montana  and  Wyoming  greatly  exceed  California  in 
wool  growing,  Montana  producing  30,437,829  pounds 
and  Wyoming  27,758,309  pounds. 

An  interesting  story  is  given  on  another  page  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  no  way  to  bring  the  prune 
combine  to  a  full  stop,  but  that  its  restless  ghost 
must  frequent  familiar  places  for  a  generation  to 
come.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  old  methods  of 
quieting  perturbed  spirits  have  gone  out  of  use,  for 
here  would  be  a  great  chance  to  test  their  efficacy. 
We  imagine,  however,  that  the  future  life  of  the 
organization  may  prove  to  be  a  sort  of  legal  fiction, 
for  it  can  be  evidently  practically  killed  by  throwing 
it  into  innocuous  desuetude.  Probably  this  is  what 
the  managers  have  in  mind,  for  it  is  announced  that 
President  Woods  says  he  intends  to  send  a  circular 
letter  to  every  member  of  the  Association,  asking 
for  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  members  whether 
the  Association  should  continue  or  be  closed  up.  Mr. 
Woods  thinks  this  letter  can  be  mailed  in  about  five 
or  six  weeks.  By  that  time  he  believes  the  out- 
standing accounts  due  the  Association  from  buy- 
ers will  be  closed  and  the  money  due  the 
growers   can  be   paid    them.      All    the  prunes 


have  been  sold  and  within  the  time  men- 
tioned the  accounts  will  all  mature  and  be  paid. 
There  is  due  the  association  about  $40,000  from  the 
1901  crop  and  about  $250,000  from  the  1900  crop. 
Mr.  Woods  said  that  these  sums  would  be  distributed 
as  soon  as  received  and  the  future  of  the  association 
would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  its  members  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  printed  elsewhere,  could  not 
do  anything  whatever  with  it.  It  would  not  be  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world  to  have  the  association  pro- 
ceed if  it  could  by  waiting  command  respect  and  sup- 
port and  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  formed. 
Probably  we  shall  know  more  about  that  later. 

The  Grain  Growers'  Association  directors  are  pro- 
ceeding with  their  work.  At  a  meeting  last  week  in 
Sacramento  they  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, George  W.  Pierce  of  Davisville;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, B.  F.  Walton  of  Yuba  City;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, D.  Reese  of  Sacramento.  The  selection  of  a 
secretary  and  treasurer  was  deferred  until  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  this  week,  at  which  time  the  salaries 
of  directors  and  officers  may  be  fixed.  Very  sood, 
then,  we  may  expect  the  opening  of  an  office  in  this 
city  and  attention  to  the  business  thereof.  We  make 
this  statement  because  people  are  calling  upon  us  for 
the  information.  Evidently  the  organization  is  at- 
tracting attention  beyond  the  area  covered  by  the 
promotion  meetings. 

It  may  affect  the  local  wheat  outlook  somewhat 
that  there  has  been,  according  to  telegraphed  re- 
ports, very  wide  grain  killing  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  report  from  Portland  is  that  half  a 
million  acres  of  fall-sown  wheat  was  killed  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho,  the  damage  occurring 
almost  entirely  in  February.  The  monetary  loss 
will  reach  $2,000,000,  and  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  3,000,000  bushels  in  the  production  of  the  three 
States  named.  The  figures  were  arrived  at  after  a 
careful  canvass  of  the  wheat  growing  territory  by 
the  principal  milling  and  exporting  houses  of  Port- 
land. The  entire  acreage  of  winter  wheat  that  was 
killed  has  been  resown  as  spring  wheat,  500,000 
bushels  of  grain  being  required  for  seed.  The  re- 
maining 2,500,000  bushels  shortage  is  accounted  for 
in  the  difference  between  crop  average  that  would 
have  been  produced  as  winter  wheat  and  what 
it  will  produce  as  spring  wheat.  The  aver- 
age loss  is  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  has 
been  proven  by  experience.  The  country  most 
affected  by  the  cold  is  the  region  known  as  the  inland 
empire. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

About  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:— Where  can  I  obtain  the  most  au- 
thentic literature  on  Johnson  grass  ?  I  wish  especi- 
ally to  know  whether  it  will  grow  on  alkali  land,  such 
as  that  to  be  found  southwest  of  Fresno  and  about 
Traver,  and  whether  it  requires  a  moist  soil  and  is 
as  persistent  as  the  Bermuda  grass. — Readkr, 
Fresno. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  lot  of  tule  land  on  which 
the  wild  feed  has  totally  disappeared  and  cockle  burs 
have  taken  its  place;  also,  a  number  of  acres  of  sedi- 
ment land  that  have  become  so  foul  with  morning 
glory  that  it  does  not  pay  to  farm. — Farmer,  Wood- 
land. 

The  literature  of  Johnson  grass  is  scattered 
through  reports  and  agricultural  newspapers  and 
for  the  last  few  years  in  California  has  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  descriptions  of  ways  to  get  rid  of 
the  plant.  It  has  proved  a  most  persistent  pest  on 
all  fine,  moist  loams,  where  it  was  desired  to  grow 
something  more  profitable.  The  character  of  its 
roots  and  the  rapid  distribution  of  its  seed  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  clean  land  when  once  infested 
with  it.  Johnson  grass  will  endure  more  alkali  than 
alfalfa,  rye  grass  or  other  popular  forage  plants.  It 
will  not,  however,  grow  in  the  strongest  alkali.  It 
is  as  persistent  as  Bermuda  grass  and  it  requires  a 
moist  soil,  for  experiments  to  establish  it  on  waste, 
dry  uplands  have  all  failed.  It  is  noted  for  growing 
where  it  is  not  wanted  to  grow  and  of  refusing  to 
grow  in  places  where  it  might  be  of  some  account. 

We  can  not  answer  the  question  whether  Johnson 
grass  would  survive  a  submersion  of  two  to  four 
months,  because  we  have  no  experimental  testimony 
on  that  point;  perhaps  some  reader  will  furnish  it. 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  would  readily  survive, 
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judging  from  the  character  of  the  root.  On  moist, 
sediment  land  it  will  attain  a  height  of  4  to  6  feet 
readily  and  make  coarse,  woody  stems.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  grazing  of  hogs  while  the  growth  is 
young,  and  it  is  also  claimed  that  the  roots,  which 
are  thick  and  fleshy,  are  good  for  hog  feed.  Just 
how  nutritious  they  are,  we  understand  the  Univer- 
sity will  soon  determine  by  an  analysis  requested  by 
growers  in  Fresno  county.  Johnson  grass  is,  how- 
ever, rather  a  poor  grass.  It  is  also  almost  impossi- 
ble of  eradication  on  moist,  sediment  lands.  We 
should  think  such  lands,  even  when  liable  to  overflow, 
wovld  be  vastly  better  for  grazing  if  seeded  with  red 
clover  and  Australian  rye  grass,  because  these  will 
make  a  growth  in  every  way  richer  and  better  than 
Johnson  grass  and  can  be  readily  eradicated  if  the 
land  is  wanted  for  other  purposes. 

Alfalfa  in  the  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — In  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  116  you 
speak  of  "Cover  Crops  in  the  Irrigated  Orchard." 
Now  my  ranch  is  in  good,  alluvial,  rich,  deep  soil, 
and  trees  on  most  of  it  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old. 
I  have  water  within  4  feet  of  the  surface  ordinary 
years  and  within  5  feet  of  the  surface  during  the  last 
two  dry  years,  and  I  would  like  to  follow  your  direc- 
tions and  put  in  alfalfa,  which  does  very  well  here,  if 
you  think  it  would  not  be  a  detriment  to  my  fruit 
trees.  I  have  five  acres  in  prunes  and  about  five 
acres  in  plums  of  different  varieties,  these  plums  be- 
ing among  the  very  best  raised  in  our  valley.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  do  away  with  cultivating 
this  orchard  and  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  alfalfa  if 
you  think  it  would  not  hurt  the  fruit  trees.  The 
land  is  very  rich  and  I  have  plenty  of  artesian  water 
with  which  to  irrigate;  and  should  the  land  at  all  be- 
come impoverished,  I  can  pump  out  of  the  city  sewer 
running  through  my  ground,  which  yields  an  immense 
amount  of  fertilizing  matter. — Orchardist. 

The  proposition  which  you  mention  suggests  a  very 
interesting  experiment,  and  an  actual  experiment  is 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  effect  upon  the  trees  of 
growth  of  a  cover  crop  of  alfalfa  under  the  condi- 
tions which  you  describe.  The  value  of  alfalfa  in  an 
orchard  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  in  hot, 
interior  situations  where  the  soil  is  very  light  and 
deep,  and  where  moisture  is  abundant  for  irrigation. 
Under  these  conditions  both  the  trees  and  the  alfalfa 
root  deeply  in  the  soil — that  is,  to  a  depth  of  20  feet 
or  more.  When  this  is  the  case  it  seems  clear  that 
both  trees  and  alfalfa  thrive  together.  If  the  alfalfa 
;s  not  cut  for  hay  and  removed  from  the  soil,  but  is 
cut  and  allowed  to  disintegrate,  its  decaying  foliage 
adds  to  the  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

Cover  crops  are  being  demonstrated  to  be  valu- 
able in  Eastern  orchards  where  the  soil  is  not  of  very 
great  depth,  but  there  the  growth  is  dependent  upon 
the  summer  rains.  If,  as  in  your  case,  there  should 
be  need  of  the  additional  moisture,  the  absence  of 
summer  rain  could  be  compensated  for  by  irrigation, 
as  you  propose. 

We  judge  from  your  letter  that  one  would  find 
standing  water  on  your  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  dug  4  or  5  feet  deep.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
growth  of  your  tree  roots,  and  of  the  alfalfa  roots  as 
well,  would  be  confined  to  this  surface  stratum — that 
is,  to  the  soil  above  the  standing  water.  All  the 
roots  of  the  fruit  trees  and  the  roots  of  the  alfalfa 
would  then  be  collected  in  this  surface  layer. 
Whether  under  these  conditions  the  growth  of  the 
alfalfa  would  tend  to  check  or  injure  the  free  growth 
and  fruiting  of  the  fruit  trees  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  actual  experiment.  We  know  of  no  case  in 
which  the  demonstration  has  already  been  made, 
consequently,  as  said  at  the  beginning,  your  descrip- 
tion suggested  an  experiment.  It  might,  and  we 
apprehend  that  it  would,  work  very  satisfactorily 
because  of  the  ample  moisture  below,  which  could  be 
drawn  upon  both  by  the  alfalfa  and  trees  according 
to  their  several  needs.  We  cannot  see  that  any 
great  risk  would  be  incurred  by  the  experiment. 
You  will  have'the  recourse  to  pumping,  to  drown  out 
gophers  which  are  likely  to  multiply  in  the  alfalfa, 
also  for  applying  any  additional  water  that  might  be 
needed,  and  you  might  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
a  policy  on  such  soils  which  would  be  of  very  great 
advantage. 

Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Wash. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  formula  for  making  the 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash,  recently  published  in 
the  columns  of  your  paper,  the  direction  is  given  to 
boil  the  ,lime  and  sulphur  and  water  "not  less  than 
one  hour  and  a  half,  or  until  the  sulphur  is  thor- 


oughly dissolved."  I  find  that  the  mixture  be- 
comes of  an  amber  color  in  half  an  hour.  Is  this 
long  enough  to  boil  before  putting  in  the  balance  of 
the  lime  and  salt  ?  I  am  using  powdered  sulphur. 
How  late  can  this  spray  be  safely  applied  ?  Why  is 
it  necessary  to  slack  the  thirty  pounds  of  lime  in  hot 
water  ?  Should  the  spray  be  applied  hot  or  can  it 
be  made  up  one  day  and  applied  the  next,  or  some 
days  after,  without  heating  again  ? —  New  Sub- 
scriber, Guerneville. 

The  reason  why  an  hour  and  a  half  is  prescribed 
for  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  is  because  less 
cooking  is  apt  to  leave  part  of  the  sulphur  undis- 
solved and  therefore  not  converted  into  the  combina- 
tion with  the  lime,  which  is  most  effective.  Possibly 
you  have  reached  this  with  fine  sulphur,  but  the 
probability  still  remains  that  more  cooking  would 
make  you  a  better  wash.  The  lime  is  slacked  in  hot 
water  because  the  slacking  is  more  quickly  and  more 
evenly  accomplished.  It  should  be  a  smooth  article 
and  not  gritty,  and  heat  promotes  this.  The  wash 
is  most  effective  when  applied  fresh.  It  can  be 
safely  used  until  you  can  see  the  color  in  the  bloom 
buds.  After  that  appears  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
blossom.  If,  however,  your  trees  are  apt  to  bloom 
too  full,  and  you  do  not  mind  destroying  some  of 
them,  the  earliest  to  open  may  sometimes  be  disre- 
garded. In  spraying  for  the  peach  moth,  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  the  wash  as  late  as  it  can  be  safely  done. 

A  Sapsucker. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  walnut  tree,  ten  years 
old,  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  on  which  a  wood- 
pecker or  sapsucker  is  continually  working  and  peck- 
ing the  trunk  full  of  holes,  so  much  so  that  in  some 
instances  the  sap  runs  out,  and  there  are  places 
where  he  has  girdled  the  tree.  My  wife  contends  that 
he  is  injuring  the  tree  and  will  eventually  kill  it, 
while  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  after  worms  and 
will  do  the  tree  good.  The  bird  in  question  is  of  the 
woodpecker  family,  has  a  bright-red  topknot  and 
body  spotted  like  a  flicker.  He  is  larger  than  the 
sapsucker  I  knew  in  Pennsylvania.  Please  set  us 
right  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  a  question  of  life  or 
death  to  the  woodpecker. — Subscriber. 

We  find  it  safest,  as  a  rule,  to  take  the  lady's  side 
in  such  controverted  questions.  The  sap  sucking 
woodpeckers  sometimes  do  considerable  injury  to 
fruit  trees.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  demonstrated 
that  they  have  acquired  a  taste  for  the  sap  wood  and 
that  they  indulge  in  this  and  are  not  seeking  insects, 
as  woodpeckers  properly  should  do.  In  this  State 
the  sap  sucking  woodpeckers  are  of  different  species 
than  those  which  are  common  at  the  East.  Where  a 
bird  manifestly  injures  a  tree,  as  this  one  seems  to  be 
doing  in  your  case,  it  has  to  be  shot. 

A  Suspected  Fern. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  in  this  mail  a  sam- 
ple of  fern  which  grew  on  a  foothill  cattle  ranch  and  at 
about  1500  feet  elevation.  I  am  told  that  it  is  known 
to  stockmen  as  "black  fern"  and  that  cattle  die 
from  eating  it.  Will  you  name  this  plant  and  state 
whether  or  not  it  causes  death  if  eaten  by  cattle  ? — 
W.  H.  J.,  Porterville. 

The  fern  of  which  you  send  a  specimen  is  Gymno- 
gramma  triangularis.  We  have  diligently  examined 
all  the  literature  of  plants  poisonous  to  live  stock 
(and  quite  full  accounts  of  this  special  subject  have 
been  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture) and  do  not  find  any  mention  of  this  plant.  If 
you  would  send  a  specimen,  with  an  account  of  its 
local  reputation,  to  Mr.  V.  K.  Chestnut,  Division  of 
Botany,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  O,  he  will  give  you  authoritative  statement 
concerning  it.  He  has  given  more  attention  to  this 
subject  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 

Growing  Resistant  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  advisable  to  graft  resistant 
grape  scions  on  non-resistant  stock  ?  Will  the  canes 
grown  in  that  way  retain  their  resistant  proper- 
ties ?  I  have  some  canes  of  Rupestris  St.  George 
that  are  too  large  for  tongue  grafting  and  not  large 
enough  for  cleft  grafting.  Would  like  to  know  which 
is  the  best  and  quickest  way — to  graft  them  on  some 
old  stock  or  set  them  out  in  nursery  and  root  them  ? 
— E.  Merkel,  lone,  Amador  county. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  as  much  resistant  wood  as 
possible  to  make  cuttings  of  next  winter,  graft  the 
scions  you  speak  of  into  strong  vines  of  any  kind 
which  you  have  at  hand.  The  canes  will  retain  their 
resistant  character.  If  you  simply  want  to  turn  the 
surplus  cuttings  into  rooted  resistant  vines  to  be 
grafted  next  winter,  root  them  in  the  nursery. 


Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  spray  for  pear 
scab  and  how  should  it  be  used  ? — Farmer,  Forest- 
ville. 

Lime,  salt  and  sulphur  is  a  good  winter  spray  to 
clear  the  trees  from  spores  on  the  bark.  After 
growth  starts  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  proper 
remedy.  It  should  be  sprayed  on  the  first  time  when 
the  fruit  is  small,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  attack 
of  the  fungus.  By  using  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to 
200  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  you  can  strike  both 
the  scab  and  the  codlin  moth  at  one  spraying. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  31,  1902. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Seotion  Director 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  cool  during 
the  week,  becoming  warm  toward  the  close,  and  no  rain 
has  fallen.  The  dry  north  winds  have  hardened  the 
bottom  lands  in  some  sections,  and  winter  wheat  is  not 
doing  well  there.  All  grains  in  light  soils  are  growing 
rapidly  and  are  in  splendid  condition,  with  prospects  for 
unusually  heavy  crops.  Green  feed  is  abundant.  Plow- 
ing and  cultivating  are  in  progress,  and  some  tree  plant- 
ing is  being  done.  The  warm  days  at  the  close  of  the 
week  hastened  the  blooming  of  cherry  trees  at  Vacaville. 
All  deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  largest 
yield  ever  known  is  now  predicted. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Nearly  half  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week 
in  the  southern  coast  counties,  with  light  showers  in  the 
central  and  northern  districts.  There  was  a  hailstorm 
at  Peachland  on  the  25th,  and  light  snow  in  the  vicinity 
of  Willits.  The  temperature  has  been  nearly  normal. 
Light  frosts  have  occurred  in  some  sections,  but  early 
fruits  have  not  been  seriously  damaged.  Grain  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  in  all  sections  and  has  made  rapid 
growth;  large  crops  are  expected.  A  correspondent  at 
Cloverdale  states  that  all  crops  made  better  growth  in 
the  past  week  than  during  all  the  season.  Pasturage  is 
abundant  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Deciduous  fruits  are 
in  good  condition  and  making  favorable  progress;  there 
will  probably  be  a  large  yield. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  temperature  continued  slightly  below  the  normal 
during  the  first  of  the  week,  but  warmer  weather  pre- 
vailed at  the  close.  Occasional  light  frosts  caused  no 
damage.  Rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  with  hailstorms  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield. 
The  rains  were  too  light  to  interfere  with  farm  work, 
but  benefited  growing  crops  to  some  extent.  Grain  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  now  making  good  growth.  The 
acreage  in  some  sections  is  somewhat  less  than  last  sea- 
son's, but  prospects  are  good  for  unusually  heavy  crops 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  valley  and  good 
crops  in  the  south.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  of  good 
quality.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  rapidly  coming  into  bloom  and  give  indications 
of  a  large  yield. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cool  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  with 
light  frosts  in  some  places.  Rain  fell  in  all  the  southern 
districts  on  the  24th,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
on  the  Sierra  Madre  and  other  mountains.  A  hailstorm 
occurred  at  Redlands  Monday  afternoon.  The  soil  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  warmer  weather  will  cause  a 
rapid  growth  of  grain  and  grass.  Wheat,  barley  and 
hay  are  doing  well,  and  in  some  sections  will  yield  fully 
average  crops.  Pasturage  is  plentiful.  Trees  and  vines 
are  in  excellent  condition,  and  early  deciduous  fruits  are 
coming  into  bloom;  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  yield. 

f,  Los  Angeles  Summary. — Cool  rain  first  of  the  week, 
followed  by  fair,  warm  weather.  Crops  are  advancing 
rapidly  and  grain  is  stooling  finely.  Vines  are  starting. 
Orchard  and  farm  work  are  active. 

Eureka  Summary. — Cold,  north  winds  at  the  middle 
of  the  week  dried  the  soil;  considerable  plowing  and 
seeding  being  done.  Warm  weather  and  sunshine 
needed.     Fruit  prospects  are  good. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  2,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  — 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 

.20 

44.50 

42.74 

36  09 

54 

38 

Red  Blufl  

.64 

28  39 

22  22 

21.38 

72 

42 

.10 

15.56 

17  48 

20.58 

74 

42 

.19 

17.14 

18  94 

22  47 

68 

42 

.12 

6.22 

10  28 

10  97 

80 

38 

.00 

4.13 

5  81 

5.22 

68 

82 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.42 
T 

19.82 
10.37 

27  62 
14.11 

16  08 
15  89 

72 
74 

36 
40 

.01 

5.85 

10.65 

7.29 

70 

48 

.00 

.68 

3.60 

2  79 

86 

42 

282 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 

The  Importance  of  Selection  in  Breeding  Animals. 

NUMBER  II— CONCLUDED. 

By  Leroy  Anderson,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  University 
of  California,  at  lhe  annual  meeting  of  the  Jersey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  California  at  Riverside,  March  15,  1902. 

Need  of  Close  Observation.— The  ability  to  de- 
tect the  gradual  changes  in  animals  is  a  prime  requi- 
site of  the  skillful  breeder,  for  the  importance  of 
selection  lies  in  the  power  of  the  breeder  to  select 
these  scarcely  appreciable  differences  in  the  animals 
which  he  is  handling.  Such  differences  are  capable 
of  transmission,  and  if  they  can  be  accumulated  after 
a  few  generations  the  result  may  then  be  seen  by 
every  one.  You  who  are  with  cattle  every  day  can 
point  out  defects  in  certain  particulars  or  good  indi- 
cations in  other  directions  which  I  could  not  see  be- 
fore your  suggestions  were  made.  It  requires  con- 
stant study  and  a  faculty  for  close  discrimination — 
which,  unfortunately,  few  persons  possess — to  be 
able  to  see  the  minute  variations  which  should  be 
seen  in  order  to  give  to  selection  its  greatest  value 
in  breeding  animals.  Having  discovered  the  differ- 
ences, however  small,  if  the  breeder  take  advantage 
of  them  he  can  work  wonders  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  his  herd.  As  a  breed  grows  older 
and  the  various  families  or  strains  have  been  bred 
along  similar  lines,  the  individuals  become  more  and 
more  uniform  in  characteristics  and  the  difficulties 
attending  wise  selection  increase.  Improvement, 
therefore,  becomes  more  gradual  and  the  breeder 
who  desires  to  do  his  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  his 
favorite  breed  must  be  alert  and  be  acquainted  with 
his  individual  animals. 

Aims  in  Selection. — The  effects  of  selection  are 
seen  in  the  general  development  of  the  whole  animal, 
but  more  particularly  are  they  shown  by  a  develop- 
ment of  such  parts  of  the  animal  as  are  most  highly 
prized  as  a  source  of  beauty,  food  or  revenue.  The 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat  is  made  finer  during  suc- 
ceeding generations  because  that  is  the  part  of  the 
animal  which  is  most  valued.  The  wool  of  the  Merino 
and  the  mutton  of  the  Shropshire  have  been  greatly 
improved  in  quantity  and  quality  because  these  were 
considered  of  highest  value.  The  loin  and  thigh  of 
the  beef  animal  have  been  increased  in  size  because 
the  breeders  have  sought  meat  rather  than  milk  pro- 
duction, and  they  have  striven  to  put  the  flesh  upon 
such  portions  of  the  animal  as  will  bring  the  highest 
financial  return.  The  dairy  cows  have  been  induced 
to  give  ever  increasing  amounts  of  milk,  oftentimes 
to  the  injury  of  good  form.  And  all  these  things  have 
been  done  by  men  selecting  the  animals  for  breeding 
purposes  which  showed  the  strongest  tendency  to 
form  the  product  which  he  considered  most  valuable. 
He  led  his  cattle  to  produce  milk  or  meat  according 
as  his  conditions  determined  whether  he  could  receive 
larger  returns  from  dairy  or  beef  products. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Shorthorn  was 
developed  as  a  beef  animal  and  the  Holstein-Friesian 
as  a  dairy  animal  because  there  was  no  other  alter- 
native in  either  case.  Possibly  natural  food  condi- 
tions were  such  as  to  foster  the  development  of  the 
two  breeds  as  we  find  them  to-day.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  breeds  had 
selected  for  breeding  the  Shorthorns  that  showed 
the  greatest  tendencies  toward  milk  production,  and 
the  Holstein-Friesians  that  showed  the  strongest 
tendencies  toward  flesh  production,  the  tables  would 
have  been  reversed  and  we  would  to-day  be  class- 
ing the  Shorthorn  among  the  special  dairy  breeds 
and  the  Holstein-Friesian  among  the  beef  breeds. 
The  facts  are  that  the  English  people  were  demand- 
ing a  better  quality  of  meats  and  the  originators  of 
the  Shorthorn  set  about  to  supply  the  demand  by 
breeding  their  cattle  accordingly.  In  Holland  mar- 
ket conditions  were  such  as  to  make  butter  and 
cheese  more  profitable  than  beef  alone,  and  so  the 
Dutch  farmer  selected  his  best  milking  cows  to 
breed  from.  Along  similar  lines  selection  has  shown 
its  results  in  all  kinds  of  animals. 

Judgment  in  Selection. — The  breeder  may  know 
ever  so  thoroughly  the  possibility,  the  importance 
and  the  effects  of  selection,  but  in  the  practice  of 
selection — "there's  the  rub."  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  what  ought  to  be  seen  and  done  ;  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  see  and  to  do.  The  breeder  may 
be  skillful  in  discrimination  of  slight  variations,  but 
some  day  he  is  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  inbreed- 
ing, to  depend  upon  a  brother  breeder  to  select  a 
sire  to  head  his  herd.  This  sire  may  not  prove  to  be 
a  good  selection,  but  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  he  must  be  used,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
the  valued  points  toward  which  the  breeder  had  been 
working  for  years  are  lost  in  a  generation.  The 
moral  would  seem  to  be  that  each  breeder  should 
make  personal  selection  of  all  his  stock.  This,  how- 
ever, is  impossible  in  most  instances.  Another  man's 
ideas  of  excellence  and  judgment  must  be  depended 
upon  when,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  there  remains 
the  satisfaction  of  laying  the  blame  on  the  other 
fellow. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  believe  that  a  larger 
stress  needs  to  be  laid  upon  selection,  so  far  as  the 
eye  is  concerned,  in  meat  producing  than  in  dairy 
stock.  Outward  form  may  be  some  indication  of  milk 


qualities,  but  the  real  and  accurate  judgment  must 
always  be  based  upon  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter. 
Dairy  qualities  and  power  for  production  should  have 
first  place  over  any  fancy  points  of  color  or  form. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  can  combine  in  his  animals 
both  beauty  of  form  and  profitableness  of  production. 
But  form,  other  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  indi- 
cate strength  of  constitution  and  capacity  for  pro- 
duction, should  usually  be  sacrificed,  if  necessary,  for 
production  itself. 

The  chief  criterion  for  judgment  in  selecting  his 
animals  being  actual  production,  the  breeder  of  dairy 
stock  has  his  work  simplified  by  the  use  of  modern 
and  convenient  methods  for  finding  what  his  cows 
are  doing.  The  Babcock  test  is  much  easier  than 
the  churn,  and  equally  accurate,  in  determining  a 
cow's  production  of  butter  fat.  We  need  not  con- 
sider butter.  It  is  not  produced  by  the  cow,  but  is 
made  by  man.  And  I  hold  that  a  breeder  of  thor- 
oughbred dairy  stock  who  does  not  systematically 
test  his  cows  so  as  to  know  at  least  the  approximate 
yield  of  each  one  is  not  living  up  to  his  opportunities 
and  is  not  worthy  of  patronage  by  those  who  are 
seeking  animals  for  breeding  purposes.  In  the  first 
place,  he  does  not  know  which  are  his  best  cows,  nor 
which  are  showing  the  greatest  variation  or  improve- 
ment over  their  dams.  Second,  if  he  knew  what 
each  cow  were  doing  he  could  sell  some  of  his  stock 
for  twice  the  money  he  now  receives,  because  of  the 
authentic  records  behind  them.  Moreover,  he  might 
send  some  of  the  bulls,  which  he  is  now  selling  for 
breeding  purposes,  to  the  butcher  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  breed. 

Destruction  of  the  Unfit. — This  thought  calls  to 
mind  again  our  text,  viz.,  that  vastly  more  animals 
are  born  than  are  needed  for  breeding  purposes.  It 
is  unfortunate  for  the  sake  of  a  more  rapid  improve- 
ment of  all  breeds  that  this  is  not  as  true  in  practice 
as  it  is  in  theory.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  very  nearly  all  the  thoroughbred  dairy 
stock  that  is  born,  and  that  for  breeding  purposes. 
Breeders,  then,  cannot  be  blamed  for  selling  a  bull 
calf  for  as  much  money  as  the  same  animal  would 
bring  for  beef  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years.  But 
so  long  as  this  continues  we  cannot  look  for  as  rapid 
improvement,  even  among  thoroughbred  stock,  as 
we  could  if  a  more  rigid  selection  were  followed  even 
to  the  killing  for  veal  of  one-half  of  all  calves  that 
are  born.  Because  a  calf  is  eligible  to  have  its  name 
recorded  in  a  herd  book  is  no  sign  in  itself  that  it  is 
worthy  of  an  opportunity  to  perpetuate  its  kind. 
Such  opportunity  should  be  given  only  upon  the  basis 
of  actual  production  by  its  immediate  ancestors. 
One  reason,  at  least,  why  so  much  fault  is  found  with 
thoroughbred  stock  on  certain  occasions  is  because  a 
careful  selection  is  not  made,  and  because  of  the 
opinion — too  often  prevailing — that  an  animal  must 
be  good  because  it  is  a  thoroughbred.  The  time  will 
probably  never  come  when  there  are  not  some  poor 
individuals  in  any  or  all  breeds,  but  they  will  grow 
less  only  in  proportion  as  there  is  a  rigid  use  of  the 
knife  upon  all  inferior  animals. 

If  the  cattle  club  or  registry  association  does  not 
provide  a  roll  of  honor  wherein  may  be  entered  the 
names  of  all  animals  which  have  proven  themselves 
capable  of  high  production,  then  let  the  breeder  es- 
tablish a  roll  of  honor  for  his  own  herd  and  let  him 
follow  closely  its  figures  when  mating  his  animals. 
Let  him  combine  the  teachings  of  its  pages  with  what 
his  eye  tells  him  of  individual  merit  as  to  form  and 
quality,  and  his  matings  will  be  of  such  an  order  as 
to  give  him  ample  reward  for  all  his  trouble.  In  se- 
lecting breeding  animals,  then,  there  must  be  con- 
sidered individuality,  the  breeder's  idea  of  the 
standard  of  excellence,  and,  above  all,  the  pedigree 
that  is  supported  by  a  high,  uniform  production. 

I  would  consider  myself  as  losing  an  opportunity 
did  I  not  add  a  word  of  encouragement,  though  you 
may  not  need  it,  to  you  who  are  working  for  the  up- 
building of  one  of  the  greatest  wealth-producing 
breeds  of  cattle  that  the  world  has  known.  That  you 
are  daily  in  contact  with  nature  and  nature's  forces 
is  in  itself  a  cause  for  congratulation.  But  there  is 
still  greater  cause  when  we  consider  that  you  are 
using  these  forces  to  mold  new  types  and  to  improve 
upon  old  ones.  The  forces  with  which  you  are  work- 
ing are  plastic  and  mobile,  ready  to  respond  to  the 
slightest  touch  or  change  in  environment  which  your 
mind  may  dictate  and  which  your  study  may  tell  you 
is  wise.  The  world  needs  more  Burbanks — men  who 
study  nature  carefully  and  live  with  her  to  find  out 
her  ways  of  working.  Although  the  Burbank  whom 
California  is  proud  to  call  her  own  works  in  the  field 
of  plants,  there  is  opportunity  for  the  same  spirit  and 
the  same  attention  in  the  animal  field.  Results  may 
come  more  slowly,  but,  if  followed  diligently,  they 
are  bound  to  bear  fruit.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing an  ideal  and  striving  to  attain  it,  is  a  virtue  in 
itself  and  makes  a  man  among  men.  There  is  reason 
for  thanksgiving  that  we  have  the  field  of  nature  in 
which  to  work,  and  I  congratulate  you  that  you  are 
so  well  advanced  therein. 


In  splicing  a  wire  rope  the  "  Ion g  splice  "  should  be 
used,  from  30  to  50  feet  in  length.  Thus  the  thickness  is 
not  increased,  the  flexibility  not  impaired,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  catch  on  passing  over  the  pulley.  In  manila 
or  hemp  rope  a  "short  splice"  is  better,  as  a  long  splice 
does  not  hold  so  well,  but  such  splice  should  not  be  less 
i  than  30  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

A  Fertilizer  Control  Law  for  California. 

By  Dr.  E.  W.  Hiixard  of  the  University  of  California,  at  the 
Farmers'  Club  Convention  at  Pomona,  March  27,  1902 

At  four  consecutive  sessions  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture fertilizer  control  laws  have  been  before  that 
body  and  as  often  have  they  failed  to  become  laws. 
It  now  behooves  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  consider 
what  shall  be  done  about  it  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  they  should,  therefore,  consider 
earnestly  once  more  if  they  want  such  a  law,  and,  if 
they  do,  what  must  be  done  to  prevent  its  being 
again  defeated  by  the  same  agencies  that  have 
brought  about  previous  failures. 

First,  then,  do  the  farmers  of  this  State  want  and 
need  such  a  law  ?  The  efforts  already  made  prove  to 
my  mind  that  they  do  want  it;  it  is  not  by  their  influ- 
ence that  it  has  been  defeated  heretofore.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  said  is  that  they  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently energetic  in  asserting  themselves  and  in 
bringing  stress  to  bear  on  their  representatives  to 
see  that  their  will  was  obeyed. 

Is  There  Need  of  Such  a  Law  ? — It  seems  to  me 
that  the  experience  of  the  great  majority  of  our  sis- 
ter States  in  which  control  laws  are  in  force  should 
be  conclusive  on  this  point.  Not  only  have  number- 
less attempted  frauds  been  unearthed,  but  the  record 
shows  that  with  the  feeling  of  security  against  fraud 
brought  about  by  the  control  law,  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers has  enormously  increased,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  both  farmers  and  honest  manufacturers;  while 
the  producers  of  fake  products  have  found  their  oc- 
cupation gone,  but  have  revived  their  traffic  in  the 
States  having  no  such  laws.  A  good  fertilizer  con- 
trol law  is  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  honest 
manufacturers  and  dealers  as  in  that  of  the  farmers 
themselves,  and,  by  the  increase  of  production,  it  in- 
creases the  general  prosperity.  Why,  then,  have 
our  fertilizer  bills  been  defeated,  and  by  whom  ? 

I  must  do  our  regularly  established  manufacturers 
the  justice  to  say  that,  so  far  as  their  products  have 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, they  have  been  remarkably  near  "up  to  guar- 
antee" in  their  composition;  and  it  may  be  asked 
why,  if  this  is  so,  should  there  be  any  need  of  fer- 
tilizer control  ? 

The  answer  is  that  there  are  both  black  sheep  and 
negligent  workers  in  every  occupation,  and  the 
farmer  should  be  protected  by  the  State  against 
either  or  both,  since  it  is  as  impossible  for  him  to 
judge  of  the  correct  composition  of  the  fertilizer  he 
buys  as  it  is  to  know  whether  the  druggist  dispenses 
to  him  the  medicine  in  accordance  with  the  physician's 
prescription.  The  State  does  not  intervene  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  purchase  of  a  poorly  made  plow 
or  hoe;  he  ought  to  know  a  good  or  bad  tool  when  he 
sees  it.  But  he  can  not  help  himself  in  the  case  of  a 
fraudulent  or  poorly  made  fertilizer,  for  even  if  he 
can  show  that  it  produced  no  benefit,  it  may  be  due 
to  his  own  careless  tillage,  or  to  the  season,  or  to 
another  of  half  a  dozen  things  which  he  would  have 
to  prove  or  disprove  in  court,  if  he  were  so  ill-ad- 
vised as  to  attempt  to  obtain  damages  from  the 
"  fertilizer  man  "  who  sold  him  the  stuff.  He  needs 
protection  against  crop  failure  resulting  from  an 
inefficient  fertilizer,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  money 
spent  in  its  purchase. 

All  this  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  and  recog- 
nized that  all  the  prominent  agricultural  States  of 
the  Union  beyond  the  Rockies  have  acted  upon  it  and 
have  fertilizer  control  laws,  which  experience  has 
gradually  so  perfected  that  it  is  now  suggested  to 
make  these  laws  uniform  for  all.  Still,  different  con- 
ditions require  differences  in  legislation;  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  California,  where  agricultural  prac- 
tice must  differ  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the 
East.  When,  therefore,  it  is  urged  that  we  should 
adopt  integrally  the  law  of  some  particular  State,  as 
has  boen  done  in  the  past,  it  is  not  well  to  accept 
blindly  whatever  has  proved  effective  elsewhere. 

How  the  Work  Can  Be  Done. — Let  it  be  fully  un- 
derstood that  a  fertilizer-control  law  is  a  police  regu- 
lation and,  as  such,  does  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  either  university  or  experiment  station  work;  so 
that  the  funds  appropriated  for  either  of  these  insti- 
tutions could  not  lawfully  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  State  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  provide  a  spe- 
cial fund  for  this  work,  but  may  require  it  to  be  done 
by  the  University  or  by  one  of  its  departments.  In 
nearly  all  the  States  the  experiment  station  has  been 
charged  with  it,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  sta- 
tion's duty  is  to  work  for  the  farmers'  benefit  gener- 
ally and  that  advice  regarding  fertilization  is  among 
the  things  most  commonly  asked  for  by  them.  To  do 
this  in  a  practical  way  the  station  must  be  familiar 
with  the  fertilizer  trade  in  the  State,  and  fertilizer 
control  affords  the  best  opportunity  to  acquire  that 
knowledge.  Beyond  this,  and  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture in  general,  the  station  and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture are  not  interested  in  having  this  additional 
work  put  upon  them  by  the  State.  But  they  are 
strongly  interested  in  that  such  a  law,  when  enacted, 
shall  be  framed  as  to  be  effectual,  and  shall  not  sub- 
ject them  to  the  imputation  of  inefficiency,  or  some- 
thing worse,  either  from  inadequate  provision  for  the 
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necessary  expenses,  or  by  provisos  and  exceptions 
which  in  themselves  render  the  law  and  its  agencies 
powerless  to  render  the  services  intended. 

Previous  Legislation. — The  law,  as  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature  and  finally  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, was  most  objectionable  on  both  these  counts, 
having  been  amended  out  of  shape  by  cunning  manip- 
ulators so  that  it  would,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  have 
been  the  laughing  stock  of  the  other  States  and  of  all 
well-informed  persons.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
posed sources  of  revenue  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
work  had  been  cut  into  half,  rendering  it  impossible 
to  employ  a  competent  chemist  or  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  laboratory  work,  collection  of  samples,  etc. 
In  the  seeond  place,  the  same  astute  manipulators 
had  caused  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
control  law  precisely  the  class  of  products  most  in 
need  of  supervision,  namely,  the  slaughterhouse  pro- 
ducts, such  as  bonemeal,  tankage,  dried  blood,  etc., 
which  are  notorious  for  their  trickiness  and  in  fact 
constitute  the  chief  reason  for  the  existence  and  en- 
forcement of  the  fertilizer-control  laws.  The  amend- 
ment of  this  emasculated  statute  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  was  also  ingeniously  provided 
against  by  deferring  its  going  into  operation  until 
July  1,  1902,  the  obvious  idea  being  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  persuade  the  Legislature  that  a  law  which 
had  been  in  operation  only  six  months  had  not  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  justify  its  amendment  at  so  early 
a  date.  So  we  would  have  had  this  precious  statute 
in  force  for  three  years  altogether — time  enough, 
truly,  to  prove  its  inefficiency  and  also  to  bring  on 
the  station  endless  criticism  and  legal  complication  if 
we  had  attempted  to  enforce  the  ambiguous  powers 
that  remained  in  the  mutilated  law. 

There  was  ample  cause,  therefore,  for  my  sugges- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  University  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  no  law  at  all  than  to  incur  the  risk 
involved,  without  after  all  being  able  to  render  any 
efficient  service  to  the  farming  interests.  This  sug- 
gestion was  forwarded  to  the  Governor  and  his  veto 
was  a  relief  to  my  mind,  although  the  president  had 
suggested  the  possibility  of  advancing  funds  so  as  to 
begin  work  at  least  as  early  as  January,  1902.  Had 
this  been  done,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  analyzed 
the  exempted  articles  as  well  as  the  rest,  law  or  no 
law,  thus  proving  to  the  Legislature  the  need  of 
embracing  them  in  the  control  statute.  But  it  turns 
out  that  no  such  financial  arrangement  would  have 
been  practicable. 

It  is  idle  to  expect  that  good  and  efficient  work  can 
be  done  in  this  or  in  any  other  line  without  adequate 
pecuniary  provision  for  competent  men  and  good 
working  appliances.  As  to  the  latter,  it  has  been 
mistakenly  stated  that  the  $1000  provided  for  in  the 
bill  for  laboratory  purposes  was  to  be  used  for  a 
building,  and  this  was  made  a  ground  for  objections. 
There  is  no  need  whatever  of  any  new  building  in  this 
connection  ;  there  is  a  building  heretofore  used  for 
olive  and  other  work  requiring  special  appliances 
apart  from  the  general  agricultural  laboratory,  on 
account  of  the  odors  inseparable  from  general  chemi- 
cal work.  In  the  present  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  segregate  the  fertilizer  work  from  the  other 
laboratories  because  of  the  unavoidable  offensive 
odors. 

The  building  is  at  hand,  but  a  separate  outfit  is 
required,  which  includes  about  $400  worth  of  plati- 
num ware  alone;  the  running  expenses  are  presumed 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  current  sources  of  income, 
viz.,  license  fees  and  tax  on  sales,  from  which  also 
the  salary  of  a  competent  chemist — at  least  $1200 — 
would  have  to  be  defrayed,  together  with  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  samples,  expressage,  fuel,  gas,  etc. 
Thus  the  current  income  must  be  at  least  $2000  per 
annum,  and  should  be  $2500;  while  the  law  as 
amended  would  hardly  have  yielded  $500  from  fore- 
seeable sources,  the  possible  revenue  from  the  tax  on 
sales  being  a  totally  unknown  quantity. 

How  the  Cost  Can  Be  Met. — These  different 
methods  of  providing  for  the  cost  of  fertilizer  control 
have  been  tried  in  other  States.  One  is  a  direct  ap- 
propriation by  the  State;  another  a  uniform  tax  on 
each  "brand"  offered  for  sale;  the  third  a  tax  on 
the  actual  sales,  mostly  per  ton,  gross,  sometimes  ad 
valorem. 

The  direct  general  appropriation  is  in  operation, 
e.  g.  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  each  year  from 
900  to  1100  "  brands  "  are  or  should  be  analyzed.  Im- 
agine the  perplexity  of  the  unsophisticated  farmer  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  number  of  brands,  each  one 
supported  by  numerous  certificates  and  pressed  upon 
him  by  active  salesmen  in  the  field  1  Among  them  is 
a  large  proportion  of  "special"  fertilizers,  warranted 
to  produce  respectively  the  maximum  crops  of  the 
plants  named  by  the  manufacturer — wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil.  They  are 
precisely  in  line  with  the  quack  nostrums  which  are 
supposed  to  cure  all  ills  "  regardless  of  causes." 

To  abate  this  costly  nuisance,  some  States  have 
attempted  to  reduce  the  number  of  brands — most  of 
which  have  nothing  "special"  about  them — by  mak- 
ing the  tax  bear  on  each  separately  named  brand. 
However  desirable  the  object,  this  method  meets  with 
considerable  practical  difficulty  in  the  definition  of  a 
"distinct  brand."  In  this  State  the  number  of  brands 
already  in  the  market  is  quite  as  great  as  desirable  ; 
many  farmers  prefer  to  order  their  own  mixtures  in 
preference  to  making  the  choice  between  the  com- 


peting brands.  This  is  very  rational  and  desirable  as 
far  as  it  goes;  but  if  the  dealer  had  to  pay  a  brand  tax 
on  each  such  lot  ordered,  it  would  be  a  hardship  and 
work  against  the  desirable  use  of  the  simples,  or  of 
mixtures  adapted  to  each  case,  both  with  respect  to 
soils  and  crops,  past  and  present,  as  is  the  practice 
in  the  old  world,  where  mixed  fertilizers  sold  ready- 
made  are  practically  unknown. 

The  plan  of  taxing  the  sales  at  so  much  per  ton  to 
produce  the  needed  revenue  seems  on  the  whole  to 
commend  itself,  although  suffering  from  the  objection 
that  the  parties  certifying  to  their  sales  might  re- 
duce the  amount  in  order  to  evade  the  tax.  This  ar- 
gument may  be  reasonably  offset  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  statement  of  large  sales  is  considered  a 
good  advertisement;  so  that  reports  of  sales  would  be 
as  likely  to  be  above  as  below  the  actual.  The  best 
choice  would,  then,  seem  to  lie  between  the  alterna- 
tives of  a  direct  appropriation  by  the  State  or  a  ton- 
nage tax  on  sales.  In  the  bill  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion this  tax  was  placed  at  25  cents  per  ton — a  sum 
which,  if  dealers  should  add  it  to  the  price  of  the  fer- 
tilizer to  the  consumer,  the  latter  could  afford  to  put 
up  with  it  for  the  sake  of  being  sure  of  what  he 
gets. 

An  Important  Provision. — One  provision  of  the  law 
objected  to  by  some  manufacturers  was  the  require- 
ment that  they  should  state  in  what  form  the  nitro- 
gen is  present  in  their  goods,  alleging  that  they  would 
thus  be  compelled  to  divulge  trade  secrets.  This  ob- 
jection is  again  in  line  with  the  case  of  quack  medi- 
cines. The  above  requirement  is  specially  important 
in  this  State,  in  connection  with  the  rainy  season  and 
the  practice  of  irrigation.  Fertilizer  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  stating  the  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  a 
fertilizer  as  "  ammonia."  This  habit  dates  from  the 
time  when  ammonia  compounds  were  really  the  chief 
sources  of  nitrogen  in  fertilization.  But  nowadays 
not  one  fertilizer  in  ten  really  contains  ammonia  as 
such;  the  articles  now  used  are  animal  offal  or  tank- 
age, and  most  frequently  Chile  saltpeter — that  is, 
nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  known  that  plants  take  up  am- 
monia directly  only  to  a  very  limited  extent;  it  is 
mostly  first  converted  into  nitrates  by  the  soil  bac- 
teria, and  nitrates  are  known  to  act  most  rapidly 
and  fully  upon  crops,  so  that  ammonia-nitrogen  is 
rated  at  only  nine-tenths  the  value  of  nitrogen  in 
nitrates.  Now  ammonia,  whether  ready  formed  or 
given  off  in  the  decay  of  animal  matter,  remains  in 
the  soil  practically  without  waste  until  it  is  nitrified 
— that  is,  converted  into  nitric  acid — or  is  absorbed 
by  the  plants.  But  nitrates,  whether  formed  in  the 
soil  or  added  in  the  form  of  Chile  saltpeter,  are  read- 
ily washed  out  of  the  soil  by  rains  or  irrigation.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  if  the  farmer,  trusting  to  the  state- 
ment "as  ammonia,"  puts  out  his  fertilizer  in  the 
autumn,  or  before  heavy  irrigation,  he  may  have  all 
the  nitrogen  he  has  paid  for  washed  into  the  country 
drainage,  if  nitrates  have  been  used  to  furnish  the 
oxygen,  which  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients supplied  in  fertilization.  The  farmer  is  surely 
entitled  to  know  in  what  form  the  nitrogen  is  sup- 
plied to  him,  so  that  he  may  avoid  such  losses.  If  he 
knows  his  business,  he  will  use  no  nitrogen  in  the 
most  active,  but  also  the  most  elusive  form,  as 
nitrates,  in  autumn,  and  in  spring  and  summer  only 
by  installments  as  a  top  dressing,  so  as  not  to  have  it 
washed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  crop  roots. 

Special  Brands. — In  line  with  the  claim  of  trade 
secrets,  some  fertilizer  men  contend  that  their  pecu- 
liar combinations  of  ingredients  are  so  valuable  that 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  from  $12  to  $15  more 
per  ton  than  the  valuation  put  by  the  stations  upon 
the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  several  ingredients  con- 
tained in  their  goods.  Now  it  is  freely  admitted  that 
valuations  made  by  the  stations  on  the  basis  of  the 
wholesale  prices  must  be  increased  to  the  consumer 
by  the  cost  of  grinding,  mixing,  handling,  packing, 
etc.,  not  to  speak  of  commissions.  But  it  is  quite 
generally  conceded  that  $2  or  $3  is  an  ample  allow- 
ance for  all  proper  and  necessary  charges,  and  that 
fancy  prices  based  on  claims  to  the  special  efficiency 
of  certain  mixtures  are  not  justified  by  the  results. 
But  it  is  also  quite  intelligible  that  the  parties  mak- 
ing these  fancy  prices  and  claims  should  object  to 
control  laws  which  put  their  wares  upon  their  true 
footing  alongside  of  others  in  the  market.  The  objec- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  made  against  the  pure-food 
laws  by  adulterators. 

The  Parmer's  Interest. — It  is  not  unnatural  that 
people  should  like  to  do  as  they  please  in  their  busi- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
user  to  know  whether  or  not  he  is  being  imposed 
upon.  That  is  the  simple  issue  between  the  farmers 
and  the  fertilizer  men,  most  of  whom,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  furnish  goods  up  to  guarantee,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  but  still  would  prefer  not  to  be  both- 
ered with  licenses  and  analyses. 

Take  it  altogether,  then,  it  seems  safer  that  the 
farmers  should  keep  this  matter  in  their  own  hands. 
The  bill  has  now  been  discussed  for  eight  years  and 
during  four  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  There  are 
no  new  developments  to  justify  further  changes,  and 
the  farmer  should  see  to  it  that  the  perfected  bill  is 
passed  unchanged.  They  should  instruct  their  dele- 
gates to  that  effect.  Above  all  things,  the  bill  should 
be  put  in  charge  of  men  who  are  not  only  well  inten- 
tioned  and  not  likely  to  yield  to  any  kind  of  sugges- 
tion from  the  opponents  of  fertilizer  control,  but  also 


endowed  with  the  ability  to  handle  the  bill  through 
several  phases  without  losing  time  to  present  it  abi.) 
and  forcibly  to  their  colleagues  of  the  Assembly  and 
Senate.  Also,  to  see  that  it  is  not  gently  pigeonholed 
or  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  file  on  its  way  through, 
and  does  not  accidentally  fail  to  reach  the  Governor 
in  time,  or,  when  it  does,  is  found  incorrectly  en- 
grossed or  lacking  the  signatures  of  the  proper 
officers,  and  has  to  go  back  through  several  commit- 
tees to  be  re-referred  and  perhaps  mysteriously  dis- 
appear. We  have  seen  all  these  things  happen, 
severally  and  jointly,  during  the  past  four  sessions  of 
the  Legislature.  Forewarned  ought  to  be  fore- 
armed the  next  time;  let  it  not  be  your  fault  if  they 
occur  again. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Bees  in  the  Orchard. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  bees  to  fruits,  the  experience  of  Fred 
Buck  of  Vacaville,  as  described  by  the  Reporter,  is 
interesting. 

Fred  Buck  has  270  hives  of  bees.  They  are,  of 
course,  a  source  of  great  profit,  and  on  this  account 
should  be  kept  by  other  orchardists.  They  get  most 
of  their  honey  from  the  hills  and  during  the  summer 
up  to  the  first  of  July  find  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  hills 
from  which  to  secure  food.  They  also  gather  con- 
siderable honey  in  the  fall,  the  months  of  September 
and  October  being  usually  the  best  months  of  the 
fall,  though  some  seasons  they  gather  a  good  deal  of 
honey  as  late  as  November.  They  do  not  damage 
fruit  in  any  particular.  Mr.  Buck  keeps  his  hives  in 
a  peach  orchard. 

But  the  bee  industry  is  deserving  of  consideration 
by  orchardists  from  another  standpoint.  It  has  been 
recognized  that  the  pollenization  of  the  cherry  blos- 
soms was  a  necessity.  For  the  purpose  of  polleniz- 
ing  the  cherry  blossoms,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  plant  different  varieties  scattered  about,  and  even 
to  mix  the  wild  cherries  about  in  the  orchards.  With 
a  good  many  who  recalled  the  big  cherry  crops  of  the 
past  in  Vacaville,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  bee  or  not 
to  be.  They  recall  the  early  days  of  Vacaville,  when 
the  cherry  crop  was  unfailing,  and  persistently  urge 
that  wild  bees  were  then  numerous.  For  one  reason 
or  another,  mountain  fires  perhaps  as  much  as  any- 
thing, the  wild  bees  seemed  to  desert  the  valley,  and 
just  in  that  proportion  did  the  cherry  crop  fall  below 
the  normal. 

Mr.  Buck  finds  that  the  bee  crop  is  an  insurance  of 
the  cherry  crop.  He  says  that  the  season  of  1901 
gave  him  the  biggest  crop  of  cherries  he  ever  en- 
joyed, when  his  acreage  was  only  one-third  as  large. 
He  also  says  he  had  at  that  time  the  largest  number 
of  bee  hives.  He  is  positive  that  the  bees  are  under- 
writers of  his  cherry  crop,  and  will  not  part  with 
them,  because,  as  he  says,  no  bees,  no  cherries; 
plenty  of  bees,  plenty  of  cherries.  He  says  the  bees 
do  no  harm  to  orchards  or  to  drying  fruits,  except 
that  when  pears  are  being  dried  their  sugary  sweet- 
ness attracts  them  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  cover 
drying  pears  with  netting  to  keep  off  the  busy  bee. 
Despite  this  objection  Mr.  Buck  is  an  enthusiast  in 
the  matter  of  bee  culture,  and  proposes  to  continue 
the  industry  which  has  been  profitable  to  him  di- 
rectly, and  indirectly  even  in  a  greater  degree. 


Fumigation  for  Insect  Killing. 

Many  Californians,  who  first  used  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  as  an  insecticide,  and  at  whose  hands  the  method 
has  been  most  widely  used  on  a  large  scale,  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  to  what  an  extent  and  in  what  vari- 
ous ways  the  gas  has  recently  been  turned  to  account 
at  the  East.  Professor  W.  G.  Johnson  has  just  com- 
pleted a  treatise  of  300  pages  on  this  subject,  which 
is  published  in  good  style,  with  many  illustrations,  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Co.  The  author  holds  that  in  the 
nursery,  fruit  and  grain  industries,  fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  carbon  bisulphide  is  the  only 
practical  method  by  which  insect  pests  have  been 
combated  successfully.  This  book  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  published  on  this  important  subject.  It 
tells  how  to  construct,  apparatus  and  how  to  apply 
the  gases.  It  embodies  the  practical  experience  of 
the  author,  the  world's  recognized  authority,  as  well 
as  the  experiences  of  many  others  who  have  success- 
fully used  these  gases.  The  subjects  treated  cover 
orchard  and  nursery  fumigation;  applications  in  green 
houses  and  hotbeds  ;  use  in  mills,  warehouses,  eleva- 
tors, ships,  cars,  railroad  coaches,  houses  and  other 
places.  The  book  may  be  ordered  from  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  at  $1,  postpaid. 


To  line  a  reservoir  dug  in  a  hillside  of  sand  and 
gravel,  designed  to  hold  about  20,000  gallons,  and  not 
over  3$  feet  deep,  a  cheap  and  good  way  would  be  to 
tamp  a  clay  and  sand  puddle  all  over  the  bottom  and 
sides  at  lea9t  1  foot  thick.  It  could  be  made  in  two  lay- 
ers of  6  inches  each  to  great  advantage  in  preventing 
seepage  seams  by  lapping  the  work.  The  sand  and  clay 
should  be  mixed  in  equal  parts,  stiff  and  well  rammed. 
When  finished  the  whole  surface  should  be  well  covered 
with  clean  gravel.    Freezing  will  not  injure  it. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  for  the  Growth  of  Fruit. 

By  C.  Ct  Teagce  of  Santa  Paula  at  the  Farmers' Club  Institute 
at  Pomona. 

If  you  were  to  visit  Ventura  county  to-day  and  see 
how  extensively  the  people  are  using  water  for  irri- 
gation on  their  orchards  and  farms  you  would  hardly 
realize  that  six  or  seven  years  ago  irrigation  was 
considered  (except  for  citrus  orchards  and  alfalfa)  as 
entirely  unnecessary  and  a  waste  of  time  and  money; 
but  such  was  the  condition.  True,  this  remarkable 
change  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  our 
shortage  of  rainfall  during  recent  years,  but  further 
than  this  the  sentiment  of  our  people  has  completely 
changed.  This  change  has  come  about  through  edu- 
cation along  these  lines  and  through  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  water  and  carefully  studying  its 
benefits  and  effects.  Having  been  managing  an  irri- 
gation system  since  this  growth  began  in  this  local- 
ity, and  having  had  charge  of  properties  which  have 
been  large  users  of  water,  my  opportunities  have 
been  exceptionally  good  for  noting  the  different 
methods  of  irrigation  used  and  of  comparing  results. 

Advantaoes  of  Soil  Depth. — A  large  part  of  our 
valley  has  soil  advantages  which  are  possessed  by 
few  of  the  localities  of  southern  California  which  I 
have  visited.  Our  soil  is  a  deep,  heavy  loam  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  retains  moist- 
ure— in  fact,  it  is  practically  a  reservoir,  and  when 
once  it  is  filled  up  with  water,  if  the  ground  is  prop- 
erly cared  for,  it  stays  there  until  used.  This  capac- 
ity of  soil  led  many  into  the  error  of  thinking  that 
deciduous  trees  did  not  need  irrigation.  The  tree 
was  planted  and  kept  growing,  each  year  sending  its 
roots  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  reservoir  of  moist- 
ure. This  was  all  very  good  until  the  tree  exhausted 
the  stored  moisture,  when  the  trees  began  to  fail. 
The  average  rainfall  will  only  penetrate  into  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  therefore  the  lower  cir- 
cles of  roots  were  eventually  in  dry  earth.  Now,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  roots  of  a  plant  or  tree  can- 
not draw  nutriment  and  sustenance  from  dry  earth. 
Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  you  will  readily  see  that 
the  result  was  that  the  benefit  of  having  a  very  deep 
soil  was  lost  when  the  lower  moisture  was  exhausted. 
The  trees  began  to  fail.  Many  attributed  this  fail- 
ure to  old  age  and  dug  their  orchards  up  ;  others 
began  to  irrigate,  filling  up  this  reservoir  and  instill- 
ing new  life  into  the  trees.  I  have  now  in  mind  two 
orchards,  situated  side  by  side.  One  was  very  much 
superior  to  the  other,  but  both  began  to  fail.  The 
owner  of  the  best  one  concluded  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  that  his  orchard  was  too  old  and  dug  it  up.  The 
owner  of  the  other  began  to  irrigate,  and  his  orchard 
has  been  profitable  and  has  improved  ever  since. 

Winter  Irrigation. —  I  believe  that  deciduous 
trees  should  be  irrigated  in  the  winter,  when  they 
are  dormant.  At  that  time,  if  the  ground  is  filled 
with  cold  water,  the  tendency  is  to  keep  the  sap  in 
the  tree  from  rising  too  early,  thus  escaping  the  lia- 
bility of  loss  of  crop  by  frost,  which  so  often  catches 
the  early  bloom.  The  walnut  groves  which  were  irri- 
gated early  in  Ventura  county  last  year  seemed  to 
do  much  better  than  those  which  were  irrigated  later 
in  the  season.  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  trees  which 
were  late  irrigated  began  to  bud  and  leaf  out  very 
early  on  account  of  a  warm  spell  of  weather.  This 
was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  cold  weather,  which 
caused  the  sap  to  go  down,  with  the  result  that  these 
trees  did  not  leaf  out  until  very  late  in  the  spring — 
in  fact,  some  of  them  did  not  get  into  a  good  leaf 
until  the  middle  of  summer,  and  when  they  did  finally 
come  out  they  did  not  do  well  during  the  whole  sea- 
son and  bore  scarcely  any  nuts.  There  were  very 
few  of  these  trees  in  the  groves  that  were  irrigated 
early  and  a  great  many  in  those  that  were  irrigated 
late. 

While  I  am  a  believer  in  winter  irrigation  of  decid- 
uous trees,  I  am  quite  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  citrus  trees  should  be  irrigated  in  the  winter  only 
when  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
Unlike  the  deciduous  tree,  it  is  not  dormant  in  the 
winter,  but  makes  some  growth  and  matures  the 
bulk  of  its  crop.  Filling  the  ground  full  of  cold 
water,  which  is  many  degrees  colder  than  the  atmos- 
phere and  also  colder  than  the  soil,  is  a  shock  to  the 
tree  and  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  leaves  turn  yel- 
low and  the  fruit  color  up  before  it  reaches  the 
proper  size.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  lemon, 
as  my  experience  with  the  orange  is  quite  limited. 
However,  cold  water  is  preferable  to  letting  the 
trees  get  dry,  and  if  I  knew  that  I  would  be  short  of 
water  during  the  summer,  and  if  winter  water  could 
be  obtained,  I  think  I  should  use  considerable  of  it. 

Irrigation  and  Rainfall. — During  years  when 
we  have  our  average  rainfall  four  irrigations  a  year 
is  ample  for  citrus  trees,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
wherever  the  supply  of  water  will  permit  of  its  use 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  uses  good  results  can 
be  obtained  by  alternating  light  and  heavy  irriga- 
tions. For  example,  a  light  one  to  begin  with,  then 
a  heavy,  then  a  light,  etc.  My  reasons  for  advocat- 
ing this  are  that  the  first  2  or  3  feet  of  soil,  having 
so  many  more  roots  and  feeders,  becomes  exhausted 
of  its  moisture  much  sooner  than  the  deep  soil,  and 


therefore  needs  water  sooner.  Going  on  the  suppo- 
sition, therefore,  that  we  have  had  an  average  rain- 
fall, and  that  there  is  plenty  of  deep  moisture,  the 
first  irrigation  should  "be  light,  intended  to  only  wet 
the  top  as  deep  as  the  upper  circle  of  roots  has  ex- 
hausted it.  The  second  should  be  much  heavier,  and 
the  water  should  be  run  long  enough  to  rerjlenish  the 
deep  moisture,  which  by  this  time  has  become  ex- 
hausted. The  third  irrigation  should  be  light,  for 
the  same  reason  as  given  for  the  first.  These  are 
not  theories,  but  facts,  which  you  can  demonstrate 
with  your  spade.  Speaking  of  the  spade,  we  always 
determine  when  our  trees  are  needing  water  by  dig- 
ging holes.  Many  take  the  foliage  of  the  tree  as  a 
guide,  but  I  have  always  considered  it  better  to  ap- 
ply the  water  before  the  tree  shows  evidences  of  suf- 
fering. 

The  Furrow  System. — The  method  which  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  use  with  us  is  the  furrow 
system,  of  which  I  am  a  strong  advocate.  It  has 
always  appealed  to  me  as  being  the  simplest,  best 
and  most  effective  way  of  irrigating.  When  handled 
properly,  one  can  by  this  system  give  just  the  amount 
of  water  that  is  desired"  whether  4,  6,  10  or  12  or 
more  inches,  rain  measure,  to  the  acre.  One  great 
trouble  with  the  flooding  system  on  our  heavy  soil  is 
that  the  water  does  not  get  evenly  distributed,  por- 
tions of  the  field  getting  much  wetter  than  others, 
which  makes  it  bad  about  cultivating.  The  portion 
which  receives  the  least  water  dries  out  and  begins 
to  bake,  which  necessitates  beginning  cultivating 
before  the  wet  portions  are  ready.  Great  injury  is 
often  done  to  soil  by  reason  of  this,  as  heavy  soils  will 
not  permit  of  cultivation  while  wet  without  serious 
injury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  after  irrigation 
by  the  furrow  system  dries  out  much  more  evenly. 
In  preparing  ground  for  irrigation  we  use  14-inch 
furrows  and  make  the  furrows  from  4  to  6  feet  apart 
and  as  deep  as  possible.  Where  the  soil  is  very  close, 
or  where  there  is  a  hardpan,  we  sometimes  break  it 
up,  using  for  this  purpose  a  plow  or  long,  heavy 
chisel  on  our  cultivators,  running  them  once  or  twice 
in  the  center  of  the  rows,  so  as  not  to  injure  too 
many  roots. 

The  mistake  most  commonly  made  by  those  using 
the  furrow  system  is  that  of  having  the  head  ditches 
or  flumes  too  far  apart.  This  is  where  good  judg- 
ment should  be  used,  as  no  set  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
The  distance  between  head  flumes,  or.  in  other 
words,  the  distance  the  water  may  be  run  economi- 
cally in  furrows,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil.  In  giving  a  rule  for  this  I  have 
often  said  that  if  it  takes  longer  than  three  or  four 
hours  to  get  the  water  through  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  furrow  the  distance  is  too  great 
and  should  be  shortened,  because  the  upper  end 
would  get  more  water  than  necessary  before  the 
lower  end  received  enough.  Our  practice  in  start- 
ing the  water  is  to  be  careful  and  not  string  it  out  in 
too  many  furrows,  but  to  keep  it  in  as  compact  a 
body  as  possible,  forcing  the  furrows  as  far  as  the 
water  will  reach  as  quickly  through  to  the  end  as 
possible,  afterward  shutting  down  until  the  water 
barely  reaches  the  end  of  the  furrow  and  turning  on 
new  furrows  as  far  as  the  water  thus  gained  will 
reach. 

Cultivation  and  Irrigation. — Although  the  topic 
assigned  me  is  irrigation,  cultivation  is  so  nearly  a 
part  of  it  that  I  cannot  forego,  in  conclusion,  saying 
a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  how  to  irrigate  properly 
and  another  to  know  how  to  keep  this  moisture  for 
the  use  of  the  plant  or  tree  with  the  least  possible 
loss  by  evaporation.  How  often  I  have  seen  people 
buy  water  and  go  to  the  expense  of  applying  it  to 
the  soil  and  then  simply  scratch  the  top  of  the 
ground,  leaving  it  to  bake,  crack  and  dry  out.  One 
is  very  apt  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  depth  of  cultiva- 
tion when  it  is  done  immediately  after  irrigation,  or 
when  the  surface  is  moist,  and  is  apt  to  find  after 
the  surface  is  dried  out  that  the  cultivation  has  not 
been  as  deep  as  was  thought  and  intended,  and  in 
such  cases,  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  remove  what 
little  loose  soil  there  is  on  top,  he  will  often  find 
underneath  a  crust  which  has  cracked  and  allowed 
the  moisture  to  escape,  to  the  injury  of  the  crop.  I 
am  a  strong  believer  in  deep  cultivation.  In  the 
spring,  after  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  rains 
are  over,  we  cultivate  our  ground  very  deeply,  using 
for  this  purpose  a  heavy  chisel  cultivator,  to  which 
are  hitched  four  good,  heavy  horses.  The  cultivator 
is  6  feet  in  width,  but  we  remove  one-half  of  the 
chisel,  leaving  only  3  feet  of  chisels  to  four  horses, 
which  enables  us  to  get  the  desired  depth,  which  is 
from  6  to  8  inches,  and  I  tell  you  the  horses  have  all 
they  want  to  do  with  only  3  feet  of  chisel.  After 
irrigation,  our  custom  is  to  first  go  over  the  ground 
with  a  spring-tooth  or  common  harrow,  to  fill  in  the 
furrows  and  prevent  baking,  as  we  find  it  necessary 
to  give  the  surface  a  shallow  cultivation  before  the 
soil  becomes  dry  enough  to  cultivate  deeply  without 
injury.  When  it  is  dry  enough  we  then  chisel  deeply, 
the  same  as  before  mentioned. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  these  methods  of  irri- 
gation and  cultivation  are  the  best  for  all  localities 
and  soil  conditions,  as  that  is  something  that  I  know 
nothing  about ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  using 
these  methods  in  our  locality  are  getting  the  best 
results. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Practice  of  Dehorning. 

A  Mississippi  reader  requests  information  from  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  on  the  subject  of  dehorning,  in- 
quiring as  to  "  the  most  improved  and  modern  meth- 
ods of  dehorning  calves  and  grown  cattle."  He  also 
asks  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  V-shaped  knife 
and  the  concave  pattern,  as  to  the  after  treatment, 
the  best  time  of  year  for  performing  the  operation, 
and  as  to  its  advisability  in  his  latitude.  In  answer 
to  the  question  the  Gazette  gives  a  very  timely  re- 
view of  the  whole  subject  of  dehorning,  which  will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers. 

It  would  seem  that  this  whole  subject  has  been  so 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the  past  fifteen  years  that 
few  could  be  unaware  of  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  removal  of  horns  from  domesticated  cattle. 
Surely  none  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  prac- 
tice, opposed  at  first  on  humanitarian  grounds,  has 
come  into  almost  universal  adoption  where  cattle  are 
prepared  for  the  feed  lot  and  also  in  large  numbers 
of  dairy  herds.  Breeders  of  the  horned  types  of  ped- 
igreed cattle  have  adopted  it  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  as  in  many  instances  the  absence  of  horns  is 
made  an  excuse  to  discount  the  price  on  a  pure-bred 
animal.  Objections  of  an  esthetic  nature  are  urged 
by  breeders  against  dehorning,  and  most  men  object 
to  the  removal  of  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  a  breed.  These  considerations  have  deterred 
breeders  generally  from  removing  the  horns  from 
their  cattle.  In  dairy  herds  and  the  feed  lot  such 
considerations  do  not  apply,  and  the  innovation  of 
fifteen  years  ago,  decried  as  inhuman  and  brutal,  has 
passed  into  practically  a  settled  policy  of  stock  farm 
life  in  a  great  many  sections. 

The  handsaw  was  the  original  dehorner  and  it  is 
yet  used  to  some  extent.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  opera- 
tion can  be  better  performed  by  any  other  instru- 
ment when  the  saw  is  properly  handled.  But  its  use 
demands  time,  labor,  a  good  eye  and  a  steady  hand 
and  the  fastening  of  the  animal's  head  securely.  The 
clippers  are  superior  in  that  they  save  time  and 
labor  and  when  properly  made  and  handled  do  very 
good  work.  One  of  the  original  forms  of  clippers  oc- 
casionally crushed  the  horn,  which  was  objectionable, 
but  we  believe  that  neither  of  the  forms  mentioned 
by  our  Southern  correspondent  is  open  to  this  objec- 
tion. We  have  had  favorable  reports  from  both  of 
these  clippers. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  time  to  dehorn  is  when  the 
animal  is  from  two  days  to  two  weeks  old  and  the 
chemical  dehorners  are  most  easily  and  satisfactorily 
used.  The  other  way  is  to  gouge  out  the  horn  but- 
ton. While  this  latter  operation  is  wholly  effective 
most  men  dislike  the  sight  of  blood  and  prefer  to  use 
a  chemical  which  is  comparatively  painless  in  its 
work  but  reasonably  effective.  The  growth  of  the 
horn  button  can  be  easily  killed  by  the  use  of  chem- 
ical dehorners  so  that  a  smooth  hornless  head  will 
develop. 

No  after-treatment  is  indicated  unless  the  opera- 
tion be  performed  in  flytime,  when  a  dressing  that 
will  keep  the  flies  away  should  be  used.  Moderate 
temperature  is  better  than  extremes  of  either  heat 
or  cold,  but  the  time  of  year  need  cut  no  figure  if  the 
animal  is  protected  from  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  the  wound  from  attacks  by  flies  or  other  harm- 
ful insects.  The  risk  of  dehorning  is  nil.  There  is 
no  risk  unless  the  operator  is  grossly  ignorant  and 
careless.  Oft -repeated  tests  have  shown  only  a 
slight  shrinkage  in  the  milk  in  dairy  cows  from  the 
operation.  Two  things  are  essential  to  successful 
dehorning:  First,  to  cut  close  to  the  head,  taking  a 
bit  of  hair  with  the  saw  or  knife;  second,  to  protect 
the  wound  from  exposure  to  insects.  Unless  the 
horn  is  cut  at  the  matrix — where  it  comes  out  of  the 
skull  bone — it  will  grow  an  unsightly  stub.  The  com- 
monest mistake  in  dehorning  is  to  cut  a  little  away 
from  the  head  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  operation  is  less  painful  and  equally  effective 
when  thus  performed.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
At  the  matrix  the  arteries  and  veins  extend  into 
systems  of  capillaries — very  small  blood  vessels — and 
the  bleeding  is  generally  inconsequential  when  the 
knife  goes  through  these  capillaries,  whereas,  if  the 
cut  is  made  a  little  way  up  from  the  head  a  bad 
hemorrhage  and  an  ugly  wound  usually  result. 

Each  man  must  be  his  own  judge  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  performing  this  operation  on  his  cattle.  Its 
advantages  are  thoroughly  known  and  need  not  be 
rehearsed.  The  risk  is  scarcely  worth  counting  and 
the  expense  is  comparatively  small,  and  we  do  not 
know  why  it  should  be  less  advisable  in  Mississippi 
than  it  is  in  any  other  State. 


The  evaporative  value  of  the  heavy  California  oils  is 
17.5  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  212°  per  pound  of 
oil.  Such  oils  weigh  from  7}  to  8  pounds  per  gallon. 
Good  bituminous  coal  will  evaporate  from  9  to  12  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal.  On  general  average  1 
pound  of  oil  is  worth  2  pounds  of  coal;  3  to  3J  barrels 
oil  equaling  one  of  good  bituminous  coal. 

A  board  being  12  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide  at  the 
big  end,  and  taperiog  from  both  sides  to  a  point,  if  sawed 
across  8  feet  5}  inches  from  the  pointed  end,  would  have 
half  the  amount  of  timber  contained  therein  in  each 
piece. 
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BUTTE. 

Profitable  Citrus  Association. — 
Oroville  Mercury  :  The  property  of  the 
Oroville  Citrus  Association  cost  the  orig- 
inal promoters  $24,000.  The  Association 
now  owns  100  acres  all  piped  for  water 
and  drained  by  means  of  tile.  Seventeen 
thousand  dollars  has  been  received  from 
dividends  and  the  property  is  now  valued 
at  $100,000. 

GLENN. 

A  Remarkable  Acre. — Sacramento 
Record-Union:  Samuel  Cleek,  of  Orland, 
has,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  acre 
in  California.  It  embraces  a  barn  and 
corral,  covering  75x75  feet;  rabbit  hutch, 
25x25  feet;  residence  and  porches,  30x30 
feet;  two  windmill  towers,  16x16  feet  each; 
garden,  46x94  feet;  blackberries,  16x90 
feet;  strawberries,  65x90  feet;  citrus  nur- 
sery, 98x90  feet,  with  2300  trees  budded; 
one  row  of  dewberries,  100  feet  long;  four 
apricot  trees,  two  oak  trees,  three  peach 
trees,  six  fig  trees,  ten  locust  trees,  thirty 
assorted  rose  bushes,  twenty  assorted 
geraniums,  twelve  lemon  trees,  seven 
years  old;  one  eight-year-old  lime  tree, 
from  which  he  sold  160  dozen  limes  last 
year;  eight  oraDge  trees  in  bearing,  four 
breadfruit  treos,  five  pomegranate  trees,  a 
patch  of  bamboos,  three  calla  lilies,  four 
prune  trees,  throe  blue  gum  trees,  six 
cypress  trees,  four  grape  vines,  one  Eng- 
lish ivy,  two  honeysuckles,  one  seed  bed, 
one  violet  bed,  one  sage  bed,  twelve  to- 
mato vines,  thirteen  stands  of  bees.  After 
making  a  comfortable  living  for  himself 
and  his  wife  off  this  single  acre,  Mr. 
Cleek  adds  $400  a  year  to  his  bank  ac- 
count. 

A  Good  Word  for  the  Meadow 
Lark.  —  Willows  Journal:  While  the 
farmers  are  complaining  of  damage  done 
to  their  young  grain  by  the  meadow  lark9, 
they  can  be  consoled  by  the  recent  reports 
of  noted  entomologists,  who  find  that 
these  birds  have  good  qualities.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  made  thor- 
ough research  into  the  matter  and  ascer- 
tain from  hundreds  of  tests  and  examina- 
tions of  stomachs  of  the  birds,  that  the 
lark  is  the  best  known  destroyer  of  weevil, 
caterpillars,  beetles  and  a  host  of  small 
insects,  all  injurious  to  the  industry  of  the 
grain  grower. 

NAPA. 

Blackberries  and  Walnuts.— St. 
Helena  Star:  J.  W.  Bailey,  who  recently 
purchased  the  old  Cruey  place  on  Napa 
creek,  will  plant  walnut  trees  on  the  land. 
While  the  trees  are  small  he  will  utilize 
the  rich  soil  by  producing  blackberries. 

Farm  Hands  Scarce.  —  Calistogian: 
Sam  Clark  of  Franz  valley  was  here  last 
Monday  looking  for  laborers  to  train  and 
tend  his  hop  and  blackberry  vines.  Men 
who  want  work,  and  who  are  not  already 
employed,  are  so  scarce  that  Mr.  Clark 
finds  much  difficulty  in  getting  his  work 
done. 

Increased  Fruit  Acreage  —  St. 
Helena  Star:  According  to  Assessor 
Meacham's  returns  for  1901,  there  are 
fruit  trees  of  the  following  varieties  in  this 
county:  Apple — Bearing,  48,250;  non- 
bearing,  16,480.  Apricot — Bearing,  1645; 
non-bearing,  12,530.  Cherry  —  Bearing, 
4160;  non-bearing,  12,100.  Peach— Bear- 
ing, 91,200;  non-bearing,  23,860.  Pear- 
Bearing,  47,100;  non-bearing,  16,460. 
Prune  (French)— Bearing,  98,480;  non- 
bearing,  78,975;  other  varieties,  bearing, 
28,500;  non- bearing,  4800.  It  will  be  seen 
by  these  figures  that  there  has  been  ex- 
tensive planting  of  fruit  trees  in  this 
county  during  the  past  few  years,  all  of 
which  goes  to  show  that  farmers  are  be- 
lieving more  and  more  in  diversified  crops. 

KINGS. 

Lively  Work  Dehorning. — Hanford 
Journal:  Frank  Griffith,  the  veterinary, 
has  been  extremely  busy  of  late  dehorning 
cattle,  having  executed  that  process,  by 
the  use  of  his  patent  cage,  on  1500  cattle 
in  the  last  month.  His  advice  to  all  own- 
ers of  cattle  is  to  have  the  work  done  be- 
fore the  flies  get  bad. 

Relative  to  Corn  Raising.— M.  P. 
Troxler  says  that  he  has  ascertained  that 
there  are  two  seasons  when  corn  should 
be  planted  heVe — the  early  season  being  in 
March  and  the  late  season  in  June.  By 
planting  in  March  the  corn  tassels  out 
and  pollenization  takes  place  as  it  should, 
when  a  few  weeks  later  the  sun  is  so  hot 
that  the  process  is  not  completed.  Corn 
planted  in  June  will  pollenize  after  the 
season's  heat  has  passed.  Mr.  Troxler 
says  that  there  is  an  element  in  the  corn 
product  here  that  requires  a  different 
treatment  in  tbe  cooking  of  corn  meal 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults. There  is  more  sugar  in  the  corn 
raised  here  than  there  is  in  the  corn 
raised  in  the  Mississippi  valley  States,  and 
this  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  in  pre- 


paring meal  for  food  if  the  best  results  are 
secured. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Cork  Oak  for  Southern  Califor- 
nia. —  Saturday  Post:  The  cork  oak 
grows  well  here.  This  valuable  tree  does 
not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  pepper,  euca- 
lyptus, grevillea,  etc.,  but  it  does  grow 
here  more  rapidly  than  the  common  trees 
of  the  Eastern  States  grow  there.  A 
great  deal  of  the  hilly  and  rolling  country 
in  southern  California  is  suited  to  the 
cork  oak.  The  tree  is  a  native  to  coun- 
tries with  a  climate  similar  to  ours  and 
thrives  on  the  hilly  lands  not  arable.  A 
number  of  cork  oaks  are  growing  and  do- 
ing well  in  southern  California.  Some  of 
these  have  reached  the  fruiting  stage  and 
bear  acorns.  The  best  known  of  these 
trees  was  in  the  Alhambra  on  the  Rich- 
ardson place. 

NAPA. 

Large  Sale  of  Grafted  Vines.— 
Lodi  Herald:  Mr.  Frank  Lease  of  Lodi 
made  a  contract  with  Mr.  John  Ames  of 
Napa  for  24,000  bench-grafted  resistant 
roots,  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  him 
next  planting  season.  They  will  cost  Mr. 
Lease  $1500.  Twenty  thousand  and  over 
of  the  roots  will  be  Flame  Tokay  on  St. 
George  Rupestris  roots,  and  the  balance, 
about  3000,  will  be  Black  Prince  or  Rose 
Peru,  on  the  same  stock.  This  order  i9 
sufficient  to  plant  sixty  acres,  and  the 
largest  Mr.  Ames  has  received  this  year. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Farmers  Insure  Themselves. — 
Record-Union :  Proceeding  under  the 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1897,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  and  operation  of 
mutual  farmers'  insurance  companies, 
about  twenty-five  farmers  of  this  county 
have  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Sacramento  County  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent George  Hack,  vice-president  Joseph 
Holmes,  secretary  Joseph  Cornell,  treas- 
urer Charles  Schreiner.  Directors,  other 
than  the  officers,  are :  N.  Lauridson, 
W.  E.  Dixon  and  David  Reese.  The  new 
company  will  confine  ventures  to  farm 
buildings,  and  no  property  will  be  insured 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
value. 

Florin  Fruit  Grower  Associa- 
tion.— Bee:  At  the  town  of  Florin  the 
growers  have  organized  the  Florin  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  with  120  growers. 
They  have  600  acres  planted  to  strawber- 
ries. Most  of  the  Tokay  grapes  of  that 
district  are  shipped  to  Eastern  markets 
through  this  Association.  They  have  400 
acres  in  grapes. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Profitable  Returns.  —  Sun:  Mr. 
Henderson  owns  fifteen  acres  of  orange- 
bearing  land  on  the  East  Bench,  and  it  is 
as  fine  fruit-bearing  land  as  Highlanu  can 
boast  of.  This  season  he  picked  his  own 
crop,  packed  it  under  his  own  label,  and 
from  the  fifteen  acres  he  realized  $6000,  or 
$400  an  acre.  Next  season  he  proposes  to 
do  the  same  thing,  only  he  intends  to  have 
a  first-class  packing  house  in  which  to  do 
the  work. 

More  Cattle  on  the  Range  — Chino 
Valley  Champion:  The  trainload  of  cattle 
brought  in  last  week  from  Arizona  by  the 
Chino  Land  &  Water  Co.  contained  about 
1000  head.  They  were  branded  and  at 
once  turned  loose  on  the  Chino  hill  range. 
The  branding  of  these  cattle  was  an  inci- 
dent in  itself.  The  thousand  head  were 
branded  in  4£  hours.  At  one  time  nine 
were  given  the  mark  in  just  30  seconds. 
This  speed  was  attained  by  the  use  of  a 
chute  devised  by  R.  C.  Steele. 

Big  Shipment  of  Olive  Oil.  — 
Times-Index:  Bloomington  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  an  olive  growing 
section.  The  first  carload  of  olive  oil 
ever  shipped  from  the  State  left  Bloom- 
ington last  week,  the  shipment  consisting 
of  16,000  gallons  of  oil,  all  for  the  East. 
The  oil  is  bottled  before  shipping,  and 
each  bottle  bears  an  attractive  label 
marked  "Bloomington."  The  olive  mill 
there  will  continue  in  operation  another 
month. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Importing  Fine  Cattle.— Stockton 
Mail:  Peter  Krog,  superintendent  of  the 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Company's  River- 
side ranch,  on  Rough  and  Ready  island, 
is  on  the  way  East  to  secure  for  that  com- 
pany a  lot  of  the  choicest  Holstein-Frie- 
sians  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  Not  a  single  animal  will  be  pur- 
chased that  is  not  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  cattle  will  be  shipped  in  palace  stock 
cars. 

Suit  Involving  a  Crop.— In  the  Su- 
perior Court,  at  Stockton,  Judge  Buckles 
has  given  an  important  decision  in  a  suit 
involving  a  crop.  James  Gillis  brought 
action  against  M  E  Galvin  to  foreclose  a 
mortgage  of  $25,000.  One  year  Galvin 
raised  9000  sacks  of  barley,  which  he 
placed  in  the  warehouse  of  the  Farmers' 


Union  &  Milling  Co.,  turning  it  over  to 
GriUis  in  part  payment  of  the  mortgage. 
A  fire  subsequently  destroyed  the  grain. 
Gillis  contended  that  the  grain  had  not 
been  turned  over.  The  decision  of  Judge 
Buckles  was  to  the  effect  that  the  barley 
in  question  was  the  property  of  Gillis  at 
the  time  of  the  fire. 

May  Repeal  Sheep  Tax.— Lodi  Sen- 
tinel: The  Supervisors  will  hold  a  special 
meeting  Thursday  of  this  week  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  matter  of  re- 
pealing the  ordinance  imposing  a  tax  of  5 
cents  per  head  on  sheep  passing  through 
the  county. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Pulling  Out  Vines  —San  Jose  Her- 
ald: E.  P.  Boden  reports  that  he  is  pull- 
ing out  the  vineyard  on  the  Stanford 
ranch  at  Palo  Alto— some  60,000  vines. 
During  the  present  season,  he  states,  he 
has  pulled  about  250,000  vines  with  his 
machines.  In  this  statement  may  be  seen 
the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  phylloxera 
and  other  vine  destroying  influences  in 
this  valley. 

A  Colt  with  a  Freak  Head.— A  San 
Jose  dispatch  states  that  to  a  local  taxi- 
dermist has  been  intrusted  the  work  of 
preserving  for  scientific  purposes  the  re- 
mains of  a  remarkable  freak  from  the 
ranch  of  Samuel  Parker,  near  Milpitas. 
It  is  a  colt  with  a  "camel "  head  and  ears, 
long  protruding  upper  lip  and  jaws  and  a 
single  large  eye  in  the  center  of  its  fore- 
head. One  each  side,  where  the  eyes 
should  have  been,  are  slight  depressions. 
Its  nostrils  were  closed,  causing  its  death 
by  suffocation  a  few  minutes  after  its 
birth.  Otherwise  it  was  a  well  formed  colt. 

SONOMA. 

Twin  Colts.— Santa  Rosa  Democrat: 
A  rather  unusual  incident  occurred  at  the 
Asti  Colony  near  Cloverdale  Monday 
night.  A  mare  on  the  place  gave  birth 
to  twin  colts,  male  and  female.  The  new 
arrivals  are  strong  and  healthy. 

STANISLAUS. 

Big  Purchase  of  Cattle.— San  Jose 
Mercury:  James  McDermott  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  just  purchased  500  head  of  beef 
cattle  for  his  ranches  about  Newman,  for 
which  he  paid  $25,000.  He  says  the  cattle 
business  will  continue  to  be  as  good  in  the 
future  as  it  is  at  present.  He  bases  his  be- 
lief that  prices  will  continue  as  at  present 
on  the  extra  demand  of  the  new  posses- 
sions and  the  conversion  of  much  grazing 
land  into  agricultural. 

A  Mule's  Colt. —Modesto  Herald: 
A  freak  was  born  last  night  at  the  ranch 
of  W.  G.  Grummett,  near  Grayson.  The 
freak  is  a  mule's  colt.  Mr.  Grummett 
had  a  large  number  of  reputable  people 
see  the  mule,  and  all  pronounce  the  ma- 
ternity genuine.  The  colt  lived  but 
twenty-four  hours,  and  with  the  close  of 
its  brief  life  vanished  exhibition  plans  that 
might  have  yielded  considerable  money. 

Chickens  That  Lay  Two  Eggs 
Daily.— Supervisor  Carmichael  has  de- 
veloped a  strain  in  the  chicken  family 
that  may  prove  very  profitable  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  perpetuating  it.  The  strain  has 
been  evolved  from  breeding  and  cross- 
breeding and  is  a  little  more  Golden  Wy- 
andotte than  any  other.  The  chickens 
lay  two  eggs  daily,  each  of  them,  a  state- 
ment to  which  the  Supervisor,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  his  hired  man  will 
readily  subscribe  under  oath.  "Tony," 
the  hired  man,  was  the  first  to  make  the 
discovery.  There  are  but  six  hens  on  the 
ranch,  and  only  four  of  this  particular 
strain  have  nests  in  the  chicken  house, 
the  other  two  nesting  in  a  shed.  Daily 
two  eggs  are  found  in  each  nest  in  the 
chicken  house,  and  the  observation  of 
every  person  on  the  ranch  leaves  no  con- 
clusion other  than  that  these  four  hens 
are  yielding  double  tribute.  . 

SUTTER. 
A  Young  Cyclone  —Independent :  A 
small  cyclone  visited  the  western  addition 
of  Yuba  City  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  first 
seen  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Clark  approaching  her 
residence,  but  luckily  it  shied  to  the  north 
and  played  football  with  a  few  small 
chicken  houses  a  short  distance  from  the 
house;  set  one  weighing  several  hundred 
pounds  on  top  of  a  choice  fruit  tree ; 
passed  on  to  the  barn,  took  off  a  large 
rolling  door — 10x14  in  size— and  lifted  it 
in  the  air  about  100  feet  and  carried  it 
some  75  yards  from  the  building  and 
dropped  it.  The  little  terror  then  passed 
on,  scattered  a  few  brush  piles  and  disap- 
peared in  the  distance,  going  northeast- 
erly toward  the  river.  Mr.  Clark  stated 
that  his  barn  door  was  broken  into  splin- 
ters and  that  it  took  the  assistance  of  two 
horses  to  draw  his  chicken  house  off  the 
top  of  the  fruit  tree  and  back  to  its  orig- 
inal location. 

Hogs  as  Farm  Assets. — Independent: 
A  stockman  who  was  here  with  hogs  a 
few  days  ago  remarked  that  the  hog  was 
the  greatest  asset  the  farmer  possesses  at 
present.     Fed  in  conjunction  with  cattle 


this  year  the  hog  has  brought  his  own 
a  good  profit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fig- 
ure just  what  corn  is  worth  to  a  farmer 
when  converted  into  live  pork  which  sells 
in  the  market  at  $6,  but  certain  it  is  that 
those  who  have  fed  hogs  liberally,  even 
with  corn  at  50  to  60  cents  a  bushel,  are 
well  satisfied  with  results  obtained  during 
the  past  winter. 

A  Bad  Case  of  Snakes  —The  ranch- 
ers living  along  the  flooded  district  of  the 
tules  are  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of 
snakes,  not  in  their  boots,  but  in  their 
houses  and  fields.  After  the  water  re- 
ceded from  the  land  bordering  the  tule 
the  surface  of  the  ground  was  alive  with 
snakes  of  various  descriptions,  but  most  of 
them  in  a  semi-dormant  state.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  water  had  got  into  the 
houses,  the  snakes  were  literally  shoveled 
out  before  work  oi  cleaning  the  floor 
could  proceed.  The  drowsy  things  had 
been  washed  in  from  the  tule  basin  or 
washed  out  of  the  ground  and  lodged 
wherever  the  water  was  kind  enough  to 
drop  them. 

Food  for  Chickens.— Sutter  County 
Farmer:  At  a  recent  Farmers'  Institute 
the  following  advice  was  given  on  the 
proper  food  for  chickens:  Alfalfa  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  feeds,  but  more  con- 
centrated foods  must  be  used.  The  choice 
in  grain  foods  is  practically  that  which 
can  be  bought  cheapest,  though  shrunken 
wheat  is  preferable.  It  contains  more  of 
the  nitrogenous  element  than  does  plump 
wheat  and  is  cheaper.  The  oil  meals, 
blood  and  meat  meals  are  rich  foods. 
Cottonseed  meal  is  the  cheapest  of  the  oil 
meals,  and  contains  40%  of  nitrogenous 
matter;  blood  meals  contain  80%  and  meat 
meal  40%.  The  latter  is  made  by  grind- 
ing meat,  bone  and  other  substances. 
Fresh  meat,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is 
preferable,  in  that  it  is  more  easily  di- 
gested. A  certain  amount  of  lime  is  very 
essential  for  laying  hens  on  account  of 
the  egg  shells.  Gravel  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute and  oyster  shells  and  other  shells  are 
much  better.  The  water  given  fowls 
should  be  as  pure  as  that  we  use  our- 
selves. Food  of  the  animal  origin  is  gen- 
erally better  than  that  of  the  vegetable. 
It  is  better  digested. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOBIBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 

■FrS?'  1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safest  IicRt  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action 
Kemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hones 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price  $|.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  its  u«e.    Send  for  desiriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Page  Poultry  Fence 

weighs  10  pounds  to  the  rod.  Jsn't  that  better? 
PAHK  WOVKN  WIKK  PKHTKrO..  I  llltl  41V,  niCII, 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  use  Duplex  Machines,  making  Fence 

Horse-high,  Ball-strong,  Pig  and  Chicken-tight  at 

ACTUAL   COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  manufacturers  extort. 
Why  don't  you?  Machine  on  Trial.  Catalog  free 
Kitselman  Bros.  Bux  Di, Hondo,  ind. 


THE  CYCLONE  SYSTEM 

'  Enables  the  farmer  to  «cure  Good  Fence 
cheaper  than  inferior  "Roll"  fence  The  Best 
is  literally  the  Cheapest  because  Cyclone  has 

Ithc  largest  amount  of  Good  Material  put  up  on 
scientific  principles  at  smallest  cost.    Catalog  free. 

LLt , 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwlgbt,  Ills. 
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IILIFLOWER  SEEDS 


DENMARK 

VSHSSI  KARL  KOLLE.  box  3er.CHicAGO.iLi. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Small  Boy's  Ambition. 

My  brother  Fred's  the  nicest  man,  so  big 

an'  straight  an'  tall ; 
Why,  he  can  do  all  kinds  of  things  that  I 

can't  do  at  all ! 
An'  you  always  hear  him  whistlin'  while 

he's  a-workin'  round. 
Sometimes  he  doubles  up  his  arm  an'  says 

to  me,  "Now,  pound  !  " 
An'  when  I  pound  him  (awful  hard)  he 

only  laughs  at  me. 
When  I  am  big  that's  just  the  kind  of 

man  I'm  goin'  to  be. 

Sometimes  when  I've  been  hammerin', 

an'  the  nails  won't  go  in  straight, 
My  brother  Fred   he  comes  along  an' 

says,  "  Why,  that's  first  rate  ;  " 
An'  then  he  takes  my  hammer  an'  he 

taps  just  once  or  twice, 
An'  all  those  crooked,  bent-up  nails  go  in 

as  straight  an'  nice  ! 
An'  then  he  laughs  an'  picks  me  up,  till  I 

am  taller'n  he ; 
An'  when  I'm  big  that's  just  the  kind  of 

man  I'm  going  to  be. 

Sometimes  when  I'm  playin'  round  I 

break  things  an'  feel  bad  ; 
But  Fred  he  comes  whistlin'  along  an' 

says,  "  Don't  look  so  sad." 
Then  off  he  goes,  an'  pretty  soon  I  hear 

him  comin'  back  ; 
An'  what  I  broke 's  all  mended  up  so  ma 

can't  find  a  crack. 
I  don't  cry  then,  but  laugh,  an'  mamma 

laughs,  an'  so  does  he, 
An'  when  I'm  big  that's  just  the  kind  of 

man  I'm  goin'  to  be. 

Once  I  was  sick  a-visitin',  I  guess  I  was 

'most  dead, 
But  my  ma  she  knew  what  to  do — she 

sent  for  brother  Fred  ; 
An'  Fred  he  picked  me  right  straight  up 

an'  carried  me  off  home 
So  easy  in  his  big,  strong  arms.  An' 

wa'n't  I  glad  to  come  ! 
An'  I  was  thinkin'  all  along  as  he  was 

bringin'  me, 
"When  I  am  big  Fred's  just  the  kind  of 

man  I'm  goin'  to  be  !  " 

—Emma  F.  Bailey. 


Hetty's  Graduating  Essay. 

"She's  writin'  it !  "  cried  Ted,  as  he 
hobbled  in  to  supper.  "  I  came  past 
her  room  just  now  and  there  Hetty 
was  sittin'  with  a  lot  o'  books  in  front 
of  her.  '  Hello,  Hetty  ! '  I  says,  but 
she  never  looked  up.  Her  cheeks  were 
just  as  red,  an'  she  was  writin'  for  dear 
life.  Bet  a  cent  she  gets  the  prize, 
too  ! " 

Mrs.  Brown  smiled.  "  I  hope  Hetty 
will  get  it,"  she  said.  "I  know  she 
can  write  a  good  essay,  and  the  money 
would  buy  those  books  she's  always 
talking  about.  Hetty  has  a  good  head 
and  I  want  she  should  keep  along  till 
we've  saved  enough  to  send  her  to  col- 
lege for  a  year." 

Ted's  eyes  and  mouth  grew  round  for 
a  reply,  but  just  then  his  father  came 
in  to  wash  his  hands.  "What  non- 
sense," he  said.  "  That's  all  it  is,  this 
talk  about  Hetty's  goin'  to  college. 
Hetty's  too  fond  of  her  books  now,  and 
if  I  had  the  money  to  spare  I  dunno  as 
I'd  send  her  !  " 

"  Oh,  come,  pa,  don't  talk  so. 
You're  tired  to-night,"  said  gentle 
Mrs.  Brown. 

"That  ain't  the  point,"  returned  her 
husband.  "  She  ought  to  be  down  here 
now  helpin'  you  get  supper,  stid  o'  set- 
tin'  upstairs  with  a  book." 

"  'Taint  a  book;  it's  her  graduating 
essay,  pa,"  put  in  Ted. 

Mr.  Brown  sniffed  audibly  as  he  sat 
down  to  the  table.  "  That's  another 
piece  o'  folly,"  he  said,  "  tryin'  to 
write  big  about  somethin'  she  probably 
don't  know  beans  about.  Have  some 
mush,  ma  ?  " 

Hetty,  sitting  in  her  little  room  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  had  heard  her 
father's  words.  She  threw  down  her 
pencil  and  sat  staring  at  the  wall. 
Hetty  was  an  ambitious  girl  and  she 
did  love  her  books,  especially  her  alge- 
bra and  geometry.  Her  cherished  plan 
was  to  buy  books  and  study  herself  un- 
til she  could  save  enough  money  for  a 
year  at  college.  But  there  was  more 
in  Hetty's  character  than  her  love  for 
books,  and  as  she  sat  staring  at  the 
wall  paper  her  conscience  gave  her 
several  sharp  pricks. 

"Father's   dreadfully   cross,"  she 


said  to  herself,  rocking  to  and  fro  very 
fast.  But  even  as  she  said  it  there 
rose  before  her  mind  a  dozen  things  she 
had  allowed  her  mother  to  do  for  her 
that  day,  and,  last  of  all,  a  picture  of 
little  lame  Teddy  hobbling  away  with 
his  seed  catalogue,  because  Hetty  was 
too  busy  to  bother  about  gardens. 

Her  head  went  down  upon  the  table 
among  the  papers.  "Father  was 
cross,"  she  thought,  "  and  I  do  mean  to 
go  to  college  some  day.  But  I  know 
what  he  means  well  enough.  I  was 
getting  to  be  selfish,  but  I  think  he's 
wrong  about  the  essay.  Everybody 
writes  graduating  essays,  and  they 
oughtn't  to  be  about  common,  every- 
day things." 

Then  Hetty  went  down  to  supper. 
She  gave  her  mother  a  hug  and  kiss  as 
they  did  the  supper  dishes  together, 
and  she  helped  Ted  to  make  out  a  won- 
derful list  of  vegetables  from  his  gay- 
colored  seed  catalogues.  Teddy  heaved 
a  great  sigh  as  they  sealed  and  ad- 
dressed the  envelope  to  the  seedsman. 
"  It'll  be  the  nicest  garden  in  town," 
he  said.  "You  shall  have  the  first 
radish,  Hetty,  because  you  like  'em 
so.  And  I'm  going  to  send  a  pumpkin 
to  the  fair." 

"  That's  right,  Ted,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 
"I'll  plow,  and  you  can  sow  and  do  the 
weedin'.  No  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
have  the  best  garden  in  town." 

Teddy's  eyes  shone.  "Do  you  know 
what  my  crutches  say  ? "  he  asked 
Hetty,  as  they  went  out  together. 
"  They  say:  '  Ted-dy's  pump-kin  !  Ted- 
dy's pump-kin  ! '  "  And  he  talked  rad- 
ishes and  pumpkins  to  Hetty  all  the 
way  upstairs.  But  Hetty's  thoughts 
were  only  half  on  the  garden,  for  her 
father's  words  about  her  essay  kept 
lingering  in  her  mind.  She  read  what 
she  had  written  before  she  went  to  bed, 
and  felt  dissatisfied  with  it.  Next 
morning  she  read  it  again  and  laughed. 

"  I  believe  father's  right,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  I  don't  know  much  about 
that  subject,  and  it  does  souDd  as  if  I 
was  trying  to  write  big.  I'm  goiDg  to 
write  about  something  I  understand." 
And  with  a  decided  nod,  she  tore  up 
the  sheets  she  had  written  and  threw 
them  into  the  waste-basket. 

Now  began  serious  work  for  Hetty. 
She  chose  a  subject  within  her  reach, 
something  she  wanted  to  know  more 
about.  She  did  not  write  so  fast  as  she 
had  on  the  other  essay,  but  she  read 
and  thought  more,  and  some  honest 
work  went  down  on  the  white  pages. 
At  the  same  time  her  father's  sharp 
eyes  saw  Hetty  at  work  every  day 
about  the  house,  and  when  he  spied 
her,  one  hot  day,  pulling  up  weeds  in 
Ted's  garden,  while  Ted  rested  his  tired 
legs  in  the  wheelbarrow,  he  went  off 
with  a  grim  nod. 

"I  guess  Hetty's  all  right,"  he  said, 
"  and  if  she  is  I'll  not  say  a  word  against 
the  graduatin'  essays,  nor  keep  her 
from  her  algibbray,  neither,  though  I 
don't  take  much  stock  in  'em." 

Ted's  garden  flourished  under  his 
care,  and  about  the  time  when  Hetty 
wrote  the  last  words  of  her  essay  Ted's 
early  peas,  radishes  and  corn  were 
showing  their  green  heads  well  above 
ground.  Hetty  rejoiced  with  him,  but 
her  manner  became  more  and  more 
preoccupied  as  the  end  of  June  ap- 
proached. Miss  Bacon,  the  principal, 
read  and  liked  her  essay — that  was  one 
comfort,  and  her  mother  and  Ted  were 
never  tired  of  hearing  it.  She  read  it 
to  them  and  she  read  it  in  her  room; 
she  read  it  before  old  Bessy,  the  horse, 
who  looked  around  in  wild  amazement. 
Finally  she  put  it  away  in  her  drawer, 
but  bright  visions  of  the  prize  danced 
in  her  head,  as  they  were  doubtless 
dancing  in  the  heads  of  all  the  other 
members  of  the  class. 

At  last  the  great  day  came.  It  had 
rained  steadily  the  day  before,  but 
early  that  morning  the  sun  came  out 
and  shone  with  such  radiance  that 
every  puddle  smiled  back  and  the  sky 
turned  the  very  brightest  of  blues. 

Hetty's  pretty  white  dress,  freshly 
ironed,  lay  on  the  bed,  with  the  essay 
beside  it,  and  Hetty  capered  about 
them  with  a  smile  as  bright  as  the  sun- 
shine itself.  Her  mother  smoothed 
Hetty's  curly  hair,  helped  her  to  dress, 
and  then  Mrs.  Brown  and  Ted  walked 
on  toward  the  school. 

"  Lock  up  the  house,  Hetty  !"  her 


mother  called  back,  "for  father's  gone 
to  Elmira,  you  know,  and  Hiram's  off 
down  town." 

"Yes,  mother,"  answered  Hetty,  and 
as  she  glanced  after  them  she  laughed 
to  see  Teddy  step  in  front  of  the  fence 
and  look  fondly  through  the  palings  at 
his  radishes  standing  in  rows  like  small 
green  soldiers.  "Ted  thinks  every- 
thing of  that  garden,"  she  said,  to  her- 
self. 

The  last  little  preparations  took 
longer  than  Hetty  had  thought  they 
would,  and  when  she  was  ready  she 
saw  by  the  clock  that  it  was  nearly 
time  for  the  graduating  exercises  to 
begin.  "  I  must  hurry,"  she  said.  Hav- 
ing locked  the  windows,  she  was  about 
to  lock  the  back  door  and  hang  the  key 
behind  the  shutter  when,  over  in  the 
garden,  she  saw  a  sight  that  made  her 
stand  still  and  catch  her  breath. 

There  stood  Brindle,  the  cross  cow, 
quietly  beginning  to  feed  on  Teddy's 
early  lettuce.  Hetty  hesitated  a  sec- 
ond, then  down  went  her  essay,  and 
away  she  went.  "Get  out,  Brindle! 
Get  out  of  there  !  Shoo  !"  she  cried, 
but  Brindle  paid  no  more  attention 
than  if  Hetty  had  been  a  troublesome 
fly.  She  lashed  her  tail  a  little  and 
went  on  feeding. 

Then  she  picked  up  a  clothes  pole, 
and  with  shouts  and  threats  tried  to 
drive  the  cow  away.  But  the  loss  of 
her  calf  had  made  Brindle  dangerous 
to  meddle  with.  At  sight  of  the  clothes 
pole  she  turned  and  threatened  Hetty, 
with  her  head  lowered  and  an  ugly  look. 
Hetty  trembled  and  dropped  the  pole, 
for  she  was  afraid  of  a  cross  cow. 

Just  then  the  school  bell  rang.  Hetty 
heard  it  plainly,  and  started  to  go. 

"Why,  I  car't  miss  the  exercises  just 
for  a  few  vegetables,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. But  looking  back,  she  saw  Brin- 
dle turn,  tramp  through  the  lettuce  and 
begin  to  munch  Ted's  early  peas.  This 
was  more  than  Hetty  could  stand.  A 
bright  thought  struck  her,  and,  hurry- 
ing across  the  yard,  she  disappeared  in 
the  barn. 

Brindle  stood  mistress  of  the  field. 
But,  as  she  chewed  the  tender  peavines, 
she  suddenly  heard  a  sound  that  made 
her  prick  up  her  ears  and  lash  her  tail. 
It  was  the  cry  of  her  calf.  Brindle 
hesitated,  lowered  her  head  and  began 
to  eat  again,  but  once  more  she  heard 
the  cry,  and  this  time  she  could  not  re- 
sist. She  turned  tail  on  Teddy's  gar- 
den and  trotted  to  the  back  gate. 
There  was  Brindle,  Jr.,  tied  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  pasture.  His 
mother  forgot  the  peavines  in  the  joy 
of  having  her  baby  back,  and  wily 
Hetty,  slipping  through  the  gate  which 
Hiram  had  carelessy  left  open,  barred 
it  fast  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

She  had  won  the  day,  and  Teddy's 
garden  was  safe,  but,  oh,  the  pretty 
white  dress  !  Hetty  gazed  down  at  her 
skirts  in  blank  dismay.  She  had 
thought  she  was  holding  them  up,  but 
what  can  one  do  with  a  frisky  calf  to 
manage  ?  Limp  and  black  around  the 
bottom  they  hung,  with  great  yellow 
blotches  above  to  mark  the  times  when 
Brindle,  Jr.,  had  stepped  into  puddles. 

Hetty  caught  her  breath  with  a  little 
sob,  and  then  she  sat  down  by  the  essay 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  lap.  There 
wasn't  time  to  change  her  dress,  and 
she  hadn't  another  white  one  anyway. 
The  prize  and  the  books  she  longed  for 
hung  tantalizingly  just  out  of  her  reach. 
But  her  cry  was  brief. 

"  Yes,  I  did  it,"  she  said,  looking  up 
and  shaking  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes, 
"  and  I'd  do  it  again  in  a  minute.  It 
would  have  broken  Teddy's  heart  to 
have  his  garden  spoiled." 

But  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
again  as  she  looked  at  the  essay.  Just 
then  her  father  came  around  the  house. 
"  Hetty  !"  he  cried,  as  his  eyes  went 
from  her  wet  cheeks  to  her  muddy 
skirts,  "whatever  have  you  been  do- 
ing !    Why  ain't  you  at  the  school  ?" 

Hetty  laughed,  with  the  tears  still  in 
her  eyes.  "It's  Brindle's  fault,"  she 
said,  and  told  him  the  story. 

"  'Taint  Brindle's  fault  at  all,"  he  re- 
marked when  she  had  finished.  "Why 
didn't  you  pin  up  your  skirts?"  But 
he  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss,  and  then 
they  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed. 

"  Well,  Brindle  shan't  keep  me  from 
hearin'  it,  Hetty,"  he  said.  "Stand 
up  there  on  the  well  curb  and  let's  have 


I  it.  Not  that  I  s'pose  it's  any  great 
shakes,"  he  added. 

It  was  a  funny  thing  to  do,  and  Hetty 
laughed  again,  but  somehow  this  pro- 
posal lessened  the  bitterness  of  her  dis- 
appointment. So  she  mounted  the  well 
curb  and  began.  The  sun  from  behind 
the  trees  touched  her  brown  hair,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  lilac  bush  crept 
around  and  hid  her  muddy  skirts.  Her 
audience  of  one  leaned  against  the 
woodshed  and  chewed  grass  stems,  but 
as  Hetty  forgot  her  surroundings  in 
the  well-known  words  of  her  essay,  he 
sat  up  and  listened  keenly. 

"It  ain't  bad,  Hetty,"  he  said  as  she 
ended.  "  I  don't  think  it  would  'a  got 
the  prize,  but  it  ain't  bad,"  and  he 
clapped  her  kindly  on  the  shoulder. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  her 
mother  and  Teddy  over  Hetty's  nonap- 
pearance at  school,  and  great  their 
amazement  at  the  reason  for  it.  Teddy 
gave  Hetty  a  great  hug. 

"Oh,  Hetty  1"  he  said,  "I  think 
you're  the  best  sister  that  ever  was,  if 
you  didn't  get  the  prize." 

"Mary  Gibson  got  it,"  said  her 
mother  in  answer  to  Hetty's  look. 
"  She  had  a  good  essay,  too." 

"  But  not  so  good  as  yours  I"  cried 
Teddy,  and  then  he  and  Hetty  went  out 
to  look  at  his  garden. 

It  was  wonderful  the  way  that  gar- 
den behaved.  The  peas  did  not  amount 
to  much,  and  the  lettuce  never  recov- 
ered from  Brindle's  cropping;  but  the 
corn  and  radishes  were  fine,  and  never 
were  there  seen  such  pumpkins.  They 
lay  there  and  drank  in  sunshine  and 
rain  until  it  seemed  as  if  their  yellow 
coats  must  burst. 

One  by  one  they  went  for  pies,  but 
Teddy  kept  the  biggest  on  its  vine. 
"  Don't  you  tell,  mother,"  he  whispered, 
"but  it's  got  Hetty's  books  inside  of 
it."  And  that  pumpkin  actually  kept 
on  growing.  People  came  across  the 
street  to  look  at  it,  and  Hetty  and  her 
mother  declared  that  Teddy  ate  and 
slept  beside  it,  his  pride  was  so  great. 

But  Teddy  shook  his  head  solemnly. 
"It's  going  to  the  fair  !"  he  said,  and 
go  it  did,  and  became  the  observed  of 
all  observers,  and  to  have  a  blue  ribbon 
floated  from  its  fat,  round  stem. 

Still,  not  until  the  fair  was  over  did 
the  pumpkin  reach  its  crowning  glory; 
for  then  it  sat  upon  the  Browns'  tea 
table  with  a  hugh  smile  upon  its  face 
and  a  candle  inside,  surveying  Hetty  as 
she  sat  opposite.  And  a  happier,  more 
surprised  looking  girl  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  find,  for  in  one  hand  she 
held  a  check  for  $10  and  in  the  other  a 
paper  bearing  these  words: 


:  PRIZE, 

FROM  TBE  PUNKIN,  FOR  ! 
;  HETTY'S  GRADUATIN'  ESSAY,  i 


— Chicago  Record. 


"My  dear  Miss  Billmore,"  sadly 
wrote  young  Bankinson,  •  "I  return 
herewith  your  kind  note  in  which  you 
accept  my  offer  of  marriage.  You  will 
observe  that  it  begins  'Dear  George.' 
I  do  not  know  who  George  is,  but  my 
name,  as  you  know,  is  William." 


Mr.  Goodman — There's  too  much  de- 
ceitful talk  in  this  world.  I  think  if 
one  man  has  anything  to  say  about  an- 
other he  should  confine  himself  to  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Sharpe — But  suppose  there  are 
ladies  present. 


"How  do  you  like  your  neighbors  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  woman  who 
was  trying  a  little  boy's  hat  on.  "  You 
see  they  don't  like  children." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

' 1  They  hurt  Reginald's  feelings  dread- 
fully. When  he  throws  stones  at  their 
dog,  or  plays  the  hose  on  their  window, 
they  look  real  cross  at  him  !  " 

Little  Clarence  (who  has  an  inquiring 
mind) — "Pa,  what  is  a  '  wise  old  saw  ? " 
Mr.  Callipers — "One  that  has  cut  its 
wisdom  teeth,  my  son  ?  " 


"  And  you  declined  to  marry  her  sim- 
ply on  account  of  her  birth.  What  was 
the  matter  with  it?"  "Oh,  nothing; 
only  it  happened  too  long  ago." 
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Distrust. 


It  is  Dot  the  mountain,  it  is  not  the  land; 

And  it  is  not  the  deep,  wide  sea; 
And  not  the  stretch  of  the  desert  sand 
Can  separate  you  and  me, 

Sweetheart, 
Can  separate  you  and  me. 


Hands  may  clasp  and  tighten  and  hold, 

And  heart  be  pressed  to  heart, 
Yet  only  shadows  the  arms  enfold, 
If  souls  have  grown  apart, 

Sweetheart, 
If  souls  have  grown  apart. 

in. 

Nor  yet  the  gallop  of  racing  horse 

Can  make  the  distance  wide, 
And  not  the  steam  or  electric  force 
Can  banish  us  side  from  side, 

Sweetheart, 
Can  banish  us  side  from  side. 

IV. 

But  the  cruel  thought,  the  harsh  dis- 
trust, 

The  word  that  biteth  sore, 
Each  from  apart  could  thrust 
So  far  we  could  meet  no  more, 

Sweetheart, 
In  this  world  never  more. 

— Blanche  Nevin. 


Health  Value  of  Scents. 

Science  at  present  shows  a  tendency 
to  turn  back  to  some  of  the  beliefs  of 
the  ancients  regarding  scents  centuries 
ago. 

Odorous  herbs,  notably  vervain, 
warded  off  the  evil  eye.  The  Mosaic 
ritual  is  full  of  hyssop,  nard  and  frank- 
incence.  Greece  set  cinnamon  gates  to 
its  elysium,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
scented  river  a  hundred  cubits  broad, 
which  souls  swam  through  and  thereby 
purged  themselves  of  earthly  grossness. 

Pliny  records  eighty-five  remedies 
derived  from  odorous  rue,  forty-one 
whose  base  was  mint,  thirty-two  balms 
from  roses,  twenty-one  from  lilies,  bulb 
and  bloom,  and  seventeen  medicaments 
strong  in  the  virtue  of  violets.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  violet  cure  for  cancer 
is  among  the  very  new  things  that  sur- 
face science  scorned  because  they  were 
so  very  old. 

Now,  say  various  experts,  one  must 
choose  and  use  perfumes  with  an  eye, 
or  rather  a  nose,  to  health.  So  it  is 
worth  while  to  set  down  the  properties 
attributed  to  various  perfumes. 

Pure  violet  essence  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially suitable  to  nervous  people.  But 
it  must  be  obtained  from  the  flowers 
themselves,  not  the  chemical  imitations. 
Chemically  derived  perfumes  are  irri- 
tant, poisonous  even,  to  persons  of 
especially  sensitive  constitution. 

True  flower  scents  are  obtained  in 
three  ways:  First,  by  spreading  fresh 
blossoms  upon  glass  thickly  smeared 
with  pure  grease,  letting  them  stand 
in  the  sun,  and,  as  they  wilt,  replacing 
them  until  the  grease  is  as  fragrant  as 
the  flowers;  second,  by  repeatedly  in- 
fusing fresh  petals  in  oil;  and  third,  by 
infusing  them  in  ether,  which  is  then 
distilled  to  a  dry  solid. 

As  this  solid  sells  for  $250  an  ounce, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  ether 
process,  though  far  and  away  the  best, 
is  not  commonly  used.  But  the  scented 
grease  and  the  essences  made  by  steep- 
ing it  ii>  pure  spirit  are  never  cheap. 
After  all  the  scent  possible  has  been 
extracted  from  the  grease  it  is  still 
fragrant  enough  to  make  the  very 
finest  perfumed  soap. 

All  the  citrene  scents — bergamot, 
neroli,  orange-flower  water — are  re- 
freshing, and  in  a  degree  stimulating, 
if  properly  prepared.  To  make  a  last- 
ing perfume  some  animal  base  is  essen- 
tial— musk,  civet  or  ambergris. 

If  the  base  is  too  strong,  it  makes  the 
flower  scent  curiously  irritant.  People 
who  feel  themselves  faint  in  a  crowded 
room  are  often  the  victims  of  several 
scents  simultaneously  attacking  their 
nerves.  A  single  odor,  no  matter  how 
strong,  after  awhile  deadens  the  olfac- 
tory nerves,  whereas  a  combination 
keeps  them  active. 

Hay  fever,  which,  it  is  believed  by 
some,  arises  from  the  irritant  proper- 
ties of  fine  odorous  pollen  yielded  by 
grass  and  weed  fields,  is  in  a  way  a 
type  of  perfume  action.    Scent  parti- 


cles in  general  are  not  strong  enough 
or  acrid  enough  to  set  up  violent  ills. 
None  the  less,  they  have  their  effect. 
Witness  the  refreshment  of  lavender 
water  when  one  is  faint  from  heat  or 
crowding.  Lavender  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  high-strung  temperaments. 
It  is  soothing  as  well  as  refreshing, 
without  being  unduly  stimulating. 

Jasmine  should  always  be  used  pure. 
Alone  it  tones  and  braces  the  whole 
system,  but  in  almost  all  of  its  com- 
pounds is  singularly  depressing.  Neroli 
is  the  exception.  Jasmine  and  neroli 
together  in  faint  essence  make  the 
scent  of  scents  for  all  who  have  hysteri- 
cal tendencies. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Never  put  salt  into  soup  when  cook- 
ing until  it  is  skimmed,  as  salt  prevents 
the  scum  from  rising. 

An  embroiderer  advises  that  an  old 
silver  thimble  worn  smooth  by  long 
usage  is  the  best  to  use  in  work  with 
flosses,  which  require  great  care  to 
keep  from  roughening. 

If  stoves  are  put  away  for  the  sum- 
mer, they  should  be  put  in  as  dry  a 
place  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  rusting.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  leave 
ashes  in  the  stove,  as  they  will  absorb 
the  moisture,  and  thus  help  prevent  the 
inside  of  the  stove  from  rusting. 

Butter  taffy  is  an  old-fashioned  candy 
of  the  simpler  kind.-  Boil  together  one 
cupful  of  brown  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of  molasses 
and  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  When  it 
hardens  in  water,  pour  into  a  shallow, 
buttered  pan  and,  while  soft,  mark  in 
squares. 

Tapestry  papers  are  shown  in  excel- 
lent imitation  of  the  genuine  stuffs,  but 
should  be  used  with  a  discretionary  in- 
telligence. They  absorb  light  raven- 
ously and  are  the  poorest  of  back- 
grounds for  pictures.  In  a  too  light 
room,  where  it  is  not  intended  to  have 
many  pictures,  they  are  useful  and  at- 
tractive. 

Put  all  the  scraps  through  a  meat 
chopper;  then  set  over  the  fire  in 
enough  cold  water  to  cover  them.  Cook 
until  the  fat  is  melted  and  the  water  is 
almost  evaporated.  Then  strain,  press- 
ing all  the  fat  from  the  pieces.  Put 
this  away  in  a  cool  place,  where  it  will 
form  into  a  solid  cake.  When  it  it  can 
be  lifted  from  any  water  that  may  have 
remained  in  the  bottom,  put  it  with 
any  other  fat  that  you  may  have  that 
requires  clarifying,  and  do  it  all  at 
once. 

The  most  delicious  of  all  salads  is 
watercress  cut  from  under  the  ice  in 
any  brook  where  it  grows.  Even  wild 
watercress,  taken  from  mountain 
brooks,  is  nearly  as  nice  as  cultivated. 
Serve  the  cress  on  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  table  as  a  salad.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter medicine  than  any  "  mess  of  herbs," 
which  was  once  prepared  regularly  for 
those  who  were  "  ailin'  in  the  spring." 
This  is  the  only  salad  which,  according 
to  all  authorities,  should  never  be  eaten 
with  oil.  Trim  it  a  little,  dry  it  after 
washing,  add  a  little  salt  and  some  pep- 
per, and  sprinkle  two  saladspoonfuls  of 
good  vinegar  over  a  small  salad  bowl 
of  watercress. 

Food  that  has  little  odor  itself  and 
food  that  absorbs  odors  readily  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  refrig- 
erator. All  foods  with  a  strong  odor 
should  be  kept  on  the  top  shelves.  Sour 
milk  or  cream  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
refrigerator.  Salad  dressing,  tartar 
sauce  and  celery  should  be  covered 
closely  or  they  will  flavor  everything 


IIow'h  This? 

We  ofler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  P.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm.  _  .  .  „ 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


that  is  shut  up  with  them.  Pineapples, 
strawberries  and  raspberries  should  not 
be  shut  up  in  a  common  ice  chest  with 
milk  or  cream.  In  the  refrigerators 
where  there  is  a  circulation  of  dry  air, 
butter,  milk,  cream  and  other  delicate 
foods  may  be  kept  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  refrigerator,  and  the  fruits,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  with  strong  flavors  and 
odors  may  be  kept  on  the  top  shelves. 
If  arranged  in  this  way,  there  will  be 
little  danger  that  one  kind  of  food  will 
absorb  the  flavor  or  odor  of  another. 


Five  little  minutes  are  all  the  time  Perry 
Davis'  Painkiller  needs  to  stop  a  Siomachache, 
even  when  it  is  sharp  enough  to  make  a  strong 
man  groan.  Don't  be  fooled  by  imitations.  25c. 
and  50c. 


Educational. 

$60.oo 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  OATALOQD1S. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

•A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,         R    L  DURHAM, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLFBNBARG AR  , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DO  AN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  yon  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL  -  MILLER  COLLEOE, 

855  Market  Street  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITS  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  FULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DEE  HAULER,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


CITY   PROPERTY  FOR   SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

At  great  sacrifice.  My  palatial  Chicago  home. 
Three  stories  and  basement.  Twenty  large,  light, 
airy  steam-heated  rooms;  three  batu  rooms.  Pri- 
vate lavatories  adjonlng  bed  rooms  Larue  ward- 
robes, beautlul  mantels,  hardwood  floors,  massive 
sliding  doors  of  solid  cherry  and  wall  ut.  elaborate 
chandeliers,  etc  .  are  among  the  many  desirable 
feaiues.  L  cation  first  class.  Trans,])  rtnion  un- 
excelled Pr  party  cost  $4(1,000  Will  Bell  for  J-'.'),ll()0 
on  favorable  terms.  Won  d  exchange  for  California 
farm.  Submit  offers  at  once  and  .e  .elve  photos  and 
full  particulars.  Address  the  owner,  R.  W.  MOORK, 
Armour  Sta.,  Chicago. 


/.Mill 

f  \ 


Men  may  come 
and  men  may 
go,  but  an 


RETFO  LENSES. 

ASK  TO  SEE  THEM  when  you  call  to  have  your 
eyes  examined.     Praised  by  all  who  use 
them.    Made  exclusively  by  us. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991   market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  458  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO   526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  East  Main  Street. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of  


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 

Bee-Keeping  Revolutionized 

by  using  a  practical  HOME-MADE  HIVE, 

which  admits  of  taking  all  surplus  honey,  free 
from  brood  and  "bee-bread"  in  any  season.  Every 
purchaser  of  right  gets  a  miniature  pattern  In 
numbered  parts,  and  a  copy  of  "Bee-Keeping  Made 
Easy  for  Every  Home."  This  book  is  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  people  not  familiar  wl>h 
management  of  bees,  and  gives  important  Informa- 
tion for  many  experts,  as  well  as  the  novice, which 
Is  not  found  in  standard  works.  Total  cost  is  only 
Two  Dollars. 

Apply  to  A.  C.  SMITH  &  CO  . 

Coldwater,  Qa. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
A  COOHRADT&SOH. 

71"  2d  St., Oakland,  Cal. 


MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK.ER    &.  CO., 
16   and    18   Dronim   Street,   San   Fram  ls<  <> 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   Moffltt   dfc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S5-S7-50-6I  First  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loi  Angelei. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  A  OO  ~. Portland.  Or. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  April  2,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May  July. 

Wednesday   72>*®73i<         73  @74 

Thursday   73X@71M         74  @71J» 

Friday   *  @    @  

Saturday   7l«®70£  72X@71X 

Monday   i0*®71*  71X@72'i 

Tuesday   *  @    @  

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   42   @43X  34!<@35* 

Thursday   43*@42*      35  @34* 

Friday  *  @    @  

Saturday   42*®41*      34  @33* 

Monday   41*@42*  33*®34X 

Tuesday  *  ®    @  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday    ®   1  07fc@l  07* 

Friday  *  @    ®  

Saturday   1  09   @1  08*      1  08   @1  07X 

Monday   1  08*®   1  07X@1  07^ 

Tuesday   1  08X®   1  07J£@1  U7?» 

Wednesday   1  00X01  09*      1  08!*®  

♦Adjourned. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  has  been  inclining  against 
the  selling  interest  most  of  the  current 
week.  Business  in  European  centers  was 
suspended  for  several  days,  as  is  invari- 
ably the  case  there  at  the  close  of  Lent. 
In  Chicago  the  bears  hammered  down 
speculative  values  to  the  lowest  point 
thus  far  of  the  current  year.  May  wheat 
sold  on  the  Chicago  Board  as  low  as  70$c 
per  bushel.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
$1.17J  per  cental,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
low  point  as  compared  with  values  which 
have  been  for  a  long  time  prevailing  in 
this  center.  While  firmness  was  lacking 
here,  prices  for  spot  wheat  did  not  de- 
cline to  any  marked  degree,  the  weakness 
of  ocean  freight  rates,  the  fair  demand 
for  wheat  for  ships  now  loading,  and  the 
absence  of  any  great  pressure  to  realize 
on  the  part  of  wheat  holders,  combining 
to  prevent  any  serious  breaks  in  prices  in 
the  local  market.  The  prospects  for  com- 
ing crop  in  this  State  are,  however,  very 
good  for  this  date,  and  this  has  a  bearish 
influence  on  wheat,  more  particularly  as 
regards  freight  rates  to  Europe,  tending 
to  encourage  ship  owners  to  hold  vessels 
off  the  present  low  freight  market  and 
take  the  chances  of  securing  better  fig- 
ures for  ships  when  the  wheat  crop  now 
maturing  comes  forward  for  shipment. 
Wheat  freights  remain  quotable  at  22s  6d 
for  desirable  iron  ships  to  Europe,  usual 
option  as  to  final  destination.  At  the 
close  Eastern  wheat  markets  were  firmer, 
and  the  market  here  was  against  buyers. 

California  Milling   1  12*@1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @l  12* 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   1  07*@1  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   .  1  C5  @1  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations          6s3Hd@6s4d  6s2*d@6s3d 

Freight  rates                  35@36XS  22*@23Ks 

Local  market               1  00®  1  01 M  1  10@1  12* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.08A@1.09f . 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.07^1.08}. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  31.081®.  ;  May,  1902,  $1.09<@1.09j. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  March  1st  and  April  1st : 

Tons —                   April  1st.  Mar.  1st. 

Wheat                          *79,564  80,740 

Barley                          t23,853  21,385 

Oats                                6,454  7,353 

Corn                                 869  831 

•Including  46  582  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
31,266  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  16.264  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
6,052  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decreaso  of 
1,176  tons  for  the  month  of  March.  A 
year  ago  there  wore  104,113  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 


FLOUR. 

There  has  been  no  heavy  movement  in 
this  product  the  current  week,  either  out- 
ward or  on  local  account.  Stocks  are  of 
very  fair  proportions.  While  quotations 
continue  in  same  position  as  previously 
noted,  the  market  is  not  firm  at  these  fig- 
ures. Transfers  at  full  current  value  are 
mainly  in  a  small  way  or  of  brands  enjoy- 
ing a  high  reputation  with  the  trade. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15@8  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 

Demand  has  not  been  particularly  active 
since  last  review,  and  the  market  was  not 
noteworthy  for  strength,  but  offerings 
were  of  rather  limited  volume,  and  little 
or  no  disposition  was  shown  to  crowd 
stocks  to  sale  at  the  expense  of  making 
decided  concessions  to  buyers.  Values  for 
feed  descriptions,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
some  time  past,  were  better  sustained 
relatively  than  on  high  grade  barley,  the 
proportion  of  offerings  of  common  or  de- 
fective qualities  being  unusually  light  the 
current  season.  Market  for  feed  barley 
closed  strong. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   96tf@  97* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   92*@  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   97*@1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   92*®1  05 

OATS. 

Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  freely,  con- 
tending that  prices  are  at  too  high  a 
range,  but  as  stocks  are  of  only  moderate 
volume  and  are  mainly  in  strong  hands, 
there  is  little  opportunity  to  bear  down 
values  or  to  obtain  marked  concessions 
from  holders.  Arrivals  are  light  in  the 
aggregate  from  all  quarters,  and  bid  fair 
to  continue  so  during  the  balance  of  the 
season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @l  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*®1  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27*®1  35 

Milling   1  37*@1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  32* 

Red   1  22*®  1  40 

CORN. 

Spot  stocks  are  far  from  heavy  and 
there  are  no  great  quantities  offering  to 
arrive.  Values  are  ruling  steady  for  all 
good  to  choice  corn,  but  more  particularly 
for  desirable  qualities  of  yellow.  Damp 
or  otherwise  seriously  defective  corn  is 
not  sought  after,  however,  and  such  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  bring  lowest  quota- 
tions. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  47*@1  52* 

RYE. 

Values  remain  quotably  in  about  same 
position  as  last  noted.  Another  shipment 
was  made  to  Belgium,  the  British  vessel 
Pergeline  clearing  at  this  port  the  past 
week  with  32, 185 centals,  valued  at  $30,575. 

Good  to  choice   92*@  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 

In  the  way  of  purchasing  from  first 
hands,  there  is  nothing  doing  in  this 
cereal,  so  far  as  reported.  Quotations  re- 
main as  before,  but  values  are  necessarily 
not  very  clearly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  56  @l  70 

BEANS. 

The  market  has  shown  decidedly  unset- 
tled condition,  particularly  for  most  kinds 
of  white  beans.  Dealers  carrying  stocks 
which  were  bought  at  comparatively  high 
figures  and  above  the  present  market 
have  been  endeavoring  to  keep  up  quo- 
tations, but  at  same  time  were  unwilling 
to  buy  at  prices  anywhere  near  the  figures 
quoted.  In  fact,  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  about  impossible  to  secure  bids,  deal- 
ers simply  asserting  that  they  did  not 
care  to  purchase.  This  was  more  partic- 
ularly the  case  as  regards  Large  Whites 
or  Lady  Washingtons  and  Small  Whites, 
which  were  offered  in  excess  of  immediate 
demand.  Reds  were  also  difficult  to  place. 
Limas  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers.  Red 
Kidneys  and  Black-eyes  continue  in  light 
stock  and  are  being  firmly  held.  Market 
for  Pinks  and  Bayos  is  fairly  steady. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  50  ®2  75 

Lady  Washington   2  40  @2  50 

Pinks   I  95  @2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  65 

Reds   2  00  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   3  60  @3  85 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  90  @4  00 

Black-eye  Beans   4  25  @4  60 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  26  (git  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  shows  practically  the  same  con- 
dition as  for  some  weeks  past,  being  very 


quiet  and  lacking  in  strength.  Quotable 
values  are  nominally  as  last  noted,  but  are 
based  mainly  on  the  views  of  holders,  in 
the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  business. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   i  75  ©1  80 

WOOL. 

Spring  clip  is  beginning  to  come  forward 
from  the  Southern  section  in  wholesale 
quantity,  and  free  arrivals  from  the  mid- 
dle counties  are  anticipated  in  the  near 
future.  Not  for  several  months,  however, 
is  the  bulk  of  the  Northern  clip  looked 
for.  Much  of  the  wool  coming  forward 
represents  purchases  made  by  dealers  in 
the  country,  leaving  no  opportunity  for 
any  great  of  amount  of  trading  here.  In 
some  instances  purchases  have  been  made 
in  the  interior  at  relatively  higher  figures 
than  are  obtainable  in  this  center.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  at  current  quotations,  and  do- 
mand  is  good  for  all  wools  showing  prime 
to  choice  condition. 

SPRING. 

Southern,  7  mos...   9  @11 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @18 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @I0 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @14 

HOPS. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  of  con- 
sequence doing  in  the  spot  market.  Job- 
bers are  quoting  15®17*c,  and  would 
probably  pay  15c  if  the  hops  were  of  the 
finest  quality.  Some  contracting  of  com- 
ing crop  is  reported  as  high  as  12c  for 
choice  Oregon.  A  New  York  authority 
quotes  the  market  under  recent  date  as 
follows:  "  While  there  has  not  been  any 
material  enlargement  of  the  trade,  a  fair 
quantity  of  hops  has  been  moved  for  the 
season  of  year,  and  a- gradual  steady  wear- 
ing away  of  stocks  can  be  noted.  The 
needs  of  brewers  are  such  as  to  keep  them 
constantly  in  the  market,  and,  while  they 
are  buying  cautiously,  it  is  evident  that 
they  will  call  for  a  good  many  more  hops 
when  the  brewing  season  opens.  In  view 
of  the  moderate  holdings  here  and  small 
supplies  elsewhere,  dealers  take  a  firmer 
view  of  the  situation  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  winter.  State  hops  are  especially 
short,  and  many  dealers  say  they  have 
not  seen  so  few  of  them  offering  in  the 
early  spring  for  several  years  past.  The 
country  is  well  cleared,  and  those  who 
have  stocks  here  are  holding  for  strong 
prices.  It  is  probable  that  there  would  be 
more  business  if  the  goods  were  available. 
Pacific  coast  hops  are  more  plentiful  than 
States,  but,  with  14@15c  asked  on  the 
coast,  dealers  here  are  not  anxious  to  sell 
at  present  quotations — 17@18c  for  choice, 
and  down  to  13Jc  for  common  of  1901  crop. 
Yearlings  are  very  firm  and  have  some 
demand,  as  there  have  been  several  sales 
of  old  olds,  both  here  and  in  the  in- 
terior." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  for  stable  hay  has  shown  a  little 
more  steadiness  the  past  week,  with  less 
selling  pressure  and  buyers  disposed  to 
take  hold  more  freely  at  full  current 
rates,  especially  of  best  wheat  hay,  for 
which  there  has  been  a  quotable  advance 
of  50c  per  ton.  Values  for  cow  hay  were 
fully  as  well  sustained  as  for  some  weeks 
preceding,  with  no  heavy  offerings  of  this 
description.  Straw  was  in  moderate  receipt 
and  values  for  same  were  fairly  steady. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00®11  00 

Tame  Oat   8  50®  10  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  9  60 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00®  10  00 

Alfalfa   9  00^11  00 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  65 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  was  in  ample  supply  for  immediate 
needs  and  presented  a  rather  easy  tone. 
Middlings  and  Shorts  were  held  about  as 
last  quoted,  with  stocks  only  moderate. 
Rolled  Barley  ruled  steady.  Prices  for 
Milled  Corn  were  without  quotable  change. 

Bran,  »  ton   14  60®  16  00 

Middlings   18  00@20  U0 

Shorts,  Oregon   16  00®17  0U 

Barley,  Rolled    20  00@2l  00 

Cornmeal    29  00®30  00 

Cracked  Corn   80  00®3I  00 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  too  light  stock  to 
admit  of  any  noteworthy  business  or  to 
enable  giving  quotations.  Values  for 
Alfalfa  remain  quotably  as  before,  but 
there  is  no  great  quantity  offering  and 
not  much  inquiry  at  this  date.  There  is 
some  Flaxseed  arriving  from  Washing- 
ton, representing  in  the  main  deliveries 
on  contracts.  Business  doing  In  Bird 
Seed  is  light,  but  at  quotably  unchanged 
figures. 

Per  etl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   9  50®  10  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah  10  50®  11  00 

Flax   2  40®  2  60 


Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Mustard,  Trieste    ®  

Per  lb. 

Canary   8J<@  8* 

Rape   IK®  2H 

Hemp   Sx®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
There  is  no  change  to  note  in  quotable 
rates  for  Grain  Bags,  but  it  is  the  excep- 
tion where  stocks  are  being  crowded  upon 
customers.  If  the  grain  crop  in  this 
State  proves  as  large  as  prospects  now  in- 
dicate, bags  are  almost  certain  to  rule 
higher  at  harvest  time.  Wool  Sacks  are 
in  fair  demand  and  are  going  at  unchanged 
prices. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. ..  6*®  6>< 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  ®  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  ®  6* 

San  Quentin  Bags,  ^  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  Si  ®3S 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  fbs  82  ®33 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — @ — 

Bean  Bags   5*®  6\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5Jf,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

This  market  throughout  remains  prac- 
tically the  same  as  at  date  of  last  review. 
Wet  Salted  Hides  are  quiet.  Dry  Hides 
are  in  fair  request  at  the  quoted  rates. 
Pelts  are  meeting  with  moderate  custom 
at  same  prices  current  for  some  weeks 
past.  Tallow  is  commanding  steady 
values,  demand  being  equal  to  the  supply. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cull*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10*® — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  n>s          9  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fbs. .  9  @ — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  IbE..   8  @- 

Stags   6  @6* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs..  14  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   17  ®- 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  25 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  $  skin   80 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   65 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ^  skin   40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   — 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter 

Elk  Hides  

Tallow,  good  quality  

Tallow,  No.  2 


8*@- 
7*»- 

7  ®— 
7  ®- 
7  ®- 
-  @- 
6*®- 
7*@- 
9  ®— 

14  @- 
12  @- 

15  @- 
@  - 
@   2  50 


10 
5* 
4* 


Goat  Skins,  perfect   30 


Goat  Skins,  small 
Kid  Skins. 


®1  20 

®  75 

®  60 

®  30 

®  - 

®  30 

@  20 

®  12 

®  - 
®  l\ 

®  37* 

®  20 

®  10 


HONEY. 


The  movement  is  not  brisk.  Values  are 
at  the  same  quotable  range  as  previously 
noted,  but  the  market  is  not  firm.  The 
demand  is  only  for  immediate  require- 
ments, dealers  not  caring  to  stock  up 
ahead  at  this  late  date  in  the  season,  espe- 
cially with  present  fair  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  this  spring.  Fortunately  for 
the  producing  interest,  there  are  no  heavy 
quantities  offering. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  ®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

Wblte  Comb,  lib  frames  10  @12* 

Amber  Comb   7  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 
Market  shows  the  same  general  condi- 
tion as  for  some  time  past.    Supplies  are 
light  and  current  values  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »  fb  26  <828 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
The  market  for  Beef  has  presented  a 
slightly  easier  tone,  offerings  showing 
moderate  increase.  Veal  of  desirable 
quality  is  meeting  with  a  tolerably  prompt 
custom  at  full  current  rates.  Mutton 
brought  much  the  same  figure  as  preced- 
ing week,  supply  and  demand  about  bal- 
encing.  Spring  Lamb  sold  at  a  slight  de- 
cline. Hogs  were  favored  with  a  firm 
market,  and  that  they  will  soon  rule  ma- 
terially lower  does  not  appear  probable. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  fb          7  @  7* 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  ®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*9  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6*®  t* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   «X®  8* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   5  •„  *  6 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7X®  7* 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8  ®9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb  11*®12* 

POULTRY. 
There  was  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
choice  young  stock,  fine  Young  Roosters. 
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free  from  spurs,  Fryers  and  Large  Broil- 
ers receiving  most  attention.  Some  Broil- 
ers are  being  sent  in  which  are  entirely 
too  small  to  be  desirable,  and  such  are 
difficult  to  place,  even  at  low  figures.  Old 
Chickens  which  were  not  large  and  fat 
met  with  slow  sale.  Turkeys  did  not  re- 
ceive much  attention,  the  demand  for  this 
fowl  being  invariably  light  at  this  time  of 
year.  Ducks  and  Geese  brought  much 
the  same  figures  as  preceding  week,  but 
only  large  and  fat  young  were  especially 
sought  after.  Prices  for  Old  Pigeons  were 
maintained  at  last  quoted  range;  Young 
Pigeons  sold  at  a  moderate  decline. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   15  @  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,     lb   15  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  $  lb   14  @  15 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  25  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  03  @7  50 

Fryers   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   5  00  @5  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   7  00  @8  00 

Geese,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,     pair   2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  H>  dozen   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  @2  75 

BUTTER. 

Shipping  orders  from  northern  coast- 
wise points  enabled  receivers  to  dispose  of 
considerable  of  the  surplus  the  current 
week,  and  tended  to  check  further  de- 
clines in  prices.  Seldom  are  values  at 
such  a  narrow  range  as  at  present.  Com- 
mon grades,  such  as  are  sought  after  for 
cooking  and  pastry  purposes,  are  com- 
manding close  to  figures  current  for  choice 
to  select  fresh,  the  cheaper  kinds  being 
scarce. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  B>   21  @— 

Creamery,  flists   20  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   19  @— 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @— 

Mixed  store   16  @17 

Creamery  in  tubs   —  @— 

Pickled  Roll,  $  lb    —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
Domestic  product  is  in  fair  supply,  and 
with  only  moderate  inquiry,  the  market 
presents  an  easy  tone,  especially  for  new 
cheese,  dealers  taking  hold  of  the  lattor 
on  a  "  hand-to-mouth  "  basis,  not  caring 
to  stand  the  shrinkage  in  weight.  East- 
ern cheese  is  being  steadily  held,  markets 
tending  upward  at  primary  points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9K@10 

California,  good  to  choice  old   9  @10 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @9 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @10H 

EGGS. 

The  speculative  demand  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  market  at  present.  Large  opera- 
tors on  cold  storage  account  are  doing 
most  of  their  purchasing  in  the  interior, 
and  in  some  instances  are  paying  rela- 
tively higher  figures  than  are  quotable 
here.  Most  of  the  eggs  arriving  are  show- 
ing good  quality  and  prices  remain  at  a 
narrow  range. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15K@16 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  14H@151/4 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13!4ffll4H 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @ — 

Cold  Storage   — @— 

VEGETABLES. 
There  were  increased  receipts  of  fresh 
vegetables  of  most  kinds  now  in  season, 
and  changes  in  prices  were  in  the  main  in 
favor  of  the  consumer.  Tomatoos  wero 
in  fairly  liberal  supply,  principally  Mexi- 
can product.  Asparagus  sold  at  a  decided 
decline  from  last  quoted  figures.  Rhu- 
barb was  mostly  bought  up  by  several 
commission  houses,  and  was  firmly  held. 
Onions  were  in  more  than  ample  supply 
for  the  immediate  demand,  were  mainly 
Oregon  product,  and  market  inclined  in 
favor  of  buyers. 

Asparagus,  1*  B>   4   @  8 

Beans,  String,  *  n>   10  @  15 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  lbs. . .    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,     large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  $  ft   20  @  25 

Garlic,  *  ft   IVi®  2* 

Mushrooms,  ftft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,    cental        1  75  @2  25 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V  ft   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Green,  Lps  Angeles,  $  ft. .     10  @  15 

Peppers,  Bell,     box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  V  box   75  @  1  40 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton  12  00  @18  00 

Summer  Squash,  ft  box   1  25  @  1  50 

Tomatoes,  fl  box  75  @  1  50 

POTATOES. 
Market  continued  to  be  liberally  stocked 
with  Oregon  potatoes,  principally  Bur- 
bank  Seedlings,  but  there  were  no  heavy 
offerings  from  any  other  quarter.  While 
there  was  no  special  firmness  to  the  mar- 
ket, desirable  qualities  were  as  a  rule  quite 
steadily  held.  Seriously  defective  stock 
met  with  slow  sale  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  being  offered  at  75@85c  per  sack. 
Early  Rose  were  in  fair  request  for  seed 


and  were  in  ample  supply  for  current  de- 
mand, offerings  being  principally  British 
Columbia  product.  Sweets  are  still  arriv- 
ing from  Merced  and  are  in  fair  demand 
for  this  advanced  date. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ft  100  fts    @  

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ft  cental..  1  25  @1  40 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  140  @1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  35  @1  75 

River  Reds   l  40  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  ft  ft   2^4®  3% 

Sweets,  Merced,  ft  cental   1  75  @1  85 

The  Fruit  Market. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 
Strawberries  put  in  an  appearance  for 
the  first  time  from  Palo  Alto  section  this 
season  on  Saturday  last  and  have  since 
come  forward  sparingly,  selling  at  50c@$l 
per  basket,  as  to  quality,  but  were  mostly 
under  ripe.  Receipts  of  this  fruit  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  admit  of  wholesale 
quotations  are  looked  for  very  soon.  Ap- 
ples are  offering  in  larger  supply  than 
ordinarily  experienced  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  are  mostly  out  of  cold  storage. 
The  quotable  range  of  values  is  without 
appreciable  change,  but  only  for  choice  to 
select  are  current  values  being  well  sus- 
tained. 

Apples,  fancy,  ft  4-tierbox   2  00®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box..  1  25®  1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft501b  box.      75®  1  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  little  new  or  of  noteworthy 
importance  to  record  in  the  market  for 
evaporated  and  dried  fruits.  Business  is 
of  slight  proportions,  necessarily  so  in 
most  kinds,  owing  to  stocks  having  been 
worked  down  to  such  small  compass  as  not 
to  admit  of  any  extensive  trading.  The 
market  shows  as  a  whole  a  rather  firm 
tone,  with  prospects  that  stocks  of  nearly 
all  descriptions  will  be  wholly  exhausted 
before  the  coming  season  opens.  Trade 
in  nearly  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit  of  1901 
crop  will  be  necessarily  restricted  to  small 
jobbing  operations  from  this  time  for- 
ward. The  only  noteworthy  weakness  is 
for  1900  prunes,  which  are  selling  at  low 
figures.  The  low  prices  for  old  prunes 
are  reported  to  be  interfering  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  sale  of  new  prunes,  but 
there  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  the  latter 
and  no  disposition  shown  to  cut  prices, 
quotations  remaining  without  change. 
Old  prunes  of  the  small  siz  s  are  quoted 
down  to  l£c  from  second  hands.  Apples 
and  Apricots  are  in  very  light  stock  and 
firmly  held.  Pears  of  other  than  the 
cheaper  grades  are  practically  all  gone. 
Poaches  are  not  in  heavy  stock,  are  mostly 
in  few  hands,  and  are  being  in  the  main 
steadily  held. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ft  ft. .   9  @10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8tf@  9 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   VA@  SYi 

Nectarines,  ft  ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   65£@  T/t 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,3Mffl3^c;  50-60s,  4H@43£c; 

60-70s,  4@4)ic;  7O-80S,  3l,4®32£c;  80-90s,  3ig3>^C; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   5^£@  53£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  &  6% 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5% 

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  ft   1*4®  2*4 

RAISINS. 

Movement  light  as  is  also  the  supply. 
Loose  Muscatels  are  without  quotable 
change.  Seedless  Muscatels  are  prac- 
tically out  of  stock.  Bleached  Thomp- 
son's Seedless  are  offering  at  moderate 
concessions  from  recent  asking  rates. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown    

3-crown   6  ®  

2-  crown   53£@  

Seedless  Muscatels   @  

Seedless  Sultanas   5M@  

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   8*4®  9*4 

Seeded — 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   75i@  8 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   6*f@  6*4 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown  .'   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Offerings  of  Oranges  showed  decrease, 
as  compared  with  some  weeks  preceding, 
but  demand  was  not  particularly  active 
and  prices  were  without  quotable  improve- 
ment. Lemon  market  was  quiet,  but  for 
choice  to  select  was  moderately  firm  at 
prevailing  values.  Limes  were  in  fair 
supply  and  market  easy  in  tone,  quota- 
tions being  reduced. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  25@2  75 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  75@2  25 

Tangerine,  half  box    ®  

Seedlings,  ft  box  ,  1  25@1  75 


Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  25@2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75®1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   1  50® 2  75 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   4  0J@4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  in  light  stock,  mostly  in 
second  hands,  and  are  meeting  with  a  fair 
demand  at  full  current  rates.  Walnuts 
are  nearly  all  gone  and  market  is  firm  for 
choice.  Previously  quoted  values  for 
Peanuts  continue  to  be  maintained. 

California  Almonds,  shelled..  .  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  10  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .  ..10  @11 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. .. .  8  @9 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell....  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4*4®  5*4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5*4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

The  market  is  ruling  quiet,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  pressure  of  consequence  to 
realize,  there  is  no  special  weakness. 
Quotable  values  for  dry  wines  of  last 
year's  vintage  remain  at  22@26c  per  gal- 
lon for  fair  to  choice.  Although  extreme 
prices  above  noted  are  somewhat  above 
the  views  of  buyers,  to  purchase  freely, 
full  current  figures  or  more  would  have 
to  be  paid.  The  steamer  Leelanaw,  sail- 
ing on  29th  ult.  for  New  York,  took  as 
part  cargo  274,094  gallons  wine.  Ship- 
ments of  fair  proportions  are  being  made 
fo  the  East  direct  by  rail. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  *i  sacks. 

99,551 

5.197,150 

4,858,304  1 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.378  627 

8,343,867 

6,277,582]  \ 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  40,514 

5,*34,001 

3,214,302!  J 

6,685 

737,746 

574,091 

,  2,167 

90,199 

89,749 

263.526 

107,162 

Beans,  sacks 

.  5,636 

626,488 

526,163 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  30,816 

1,151,981 

1,292,153 

.  2,728 

174,125 

151,620 

,  2,838 

115,408 

130,332 

1.128 

45,968 

27,270 

155 

8,770 

7,773 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  %i  sacks — 

29,000 

3,694,886 

2.794,678 

Wheat,  centals... 

.257,595 

7,690,394 

6.066,859 

Barley,  centals... 

220 

3,848,456 

1,910.603 

10 

2,750 

47,821 

9,205 

3,168 

88 

23,198 

11,876 

72 

12,910 

85,089 

545.331 

641.031 

60 

490,237 

533,258 

21 

5,9*3 

1,758 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

44,220 

121,572 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  April  2  —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8%c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9*i@9*4o  ;  choice, 
93£@10c;  fancy,  10*4@llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Movement  ratherslow, 
but  offerings  are  not  heavy,  and  values  in  the 
main  are  ruling  steady. 

Prunes,  3*4@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10@13c:  Moorpark,  ll@14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8@10c;  peeled,  14®  18c. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 


COLD  SPRING  li  INCH,  HOWELL  MT. 

132  acres;  5  room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings;  6 
acres  prunes.  6  acres  grapes,  9  acres  hay,  balance 
timber.  Water  from  "Cold  Spring"  through  house 
and  barn.  Fine  location  for  resort.  One-half  mile 
from  Angwlns. 

See  A.  SHULA.  300  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco, 
or  WM.  MACKENDER,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 


ASK  F-OR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal  ,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 


P  &  B 

Roofing 


No  other  roofing  ever  placed  on 
the  market  has  given  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  among  builders 
and  contractors  as  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  such  ma- 
terials as  to  resist  the  effects  of 
heat,  steam,  gases,  smoke,  acids, 
alkalies  and  dampness;  it  will  not 
scale,  sun-crack,  nor  run  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun — extreme 
cold  does  not  injure  it  and  snow 
will  not  remain  on  sloping  roofs 
covered  with  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

Comes  in  rolls  all  ready  to  use 
and  anyone  can  lay  it. 

Write  for  booklet — address  de- 
partment R. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Omce,  intimate  m  quaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
sive  reference  livrary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  slice  17t0,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  ^.  Patents  siDce  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Prts*.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  tountiies  which 
grant  prot-  etion  to  inventors  The  larse 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacifio  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Uulde  to  inventors  sent  on 
request.  • 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.    JrtCKSON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agent*,     -     No.  133  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOLSTKIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVKRV 
batter  context  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr.,  S-yr  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  18H5.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durnams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
30  Montgomery  St..  9.  F 

A  J  O  O.  .1  KKSx  Y8.  Service  bulls  of  not°d  strains 
Joseph  Mailllard,  Pan  Geronimo.  Marin  Co..  Cal. 

2t»  M1UKT-HOKNKII  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SAI.r;.  Al  o  25  grade  Durham  ows.  Also  1  Im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1830  lbs.   Address  E.  9  Driver.  Antekpe.  Cal. 

JFKSrJYS,  HOLSTKIN-  A  1>UKH.AM.N.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  Miles  A  Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal 
Breeders  and  Bxporten.  Bstabllshed  1878. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  A  HUN,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 

Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  9.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MAMMOTH   WHITE   PEKIN   DUCK  EGGS 

$1.00  per  doz.     W.  H.  Catlett.  Plea-ant  Grove,  Cal. 

EGGS  'rom  prize- wlnnlne  Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Black  Mtno  cas  and  Barred  P  y.  Rocks. 
U.M  rer  set  lng,  f 5  00  per  100.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Ktngsburg.  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands:  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 

all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.  —  Been  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson.  Napa,  Cal. 

BROAZK  TURKEYS,   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  A 
Co.,  Lo*  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1878. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOAK8.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 

SUTTON  BROS..  Lodl.Cal.  1  registered  2-year-old 
Poland-China  Boar  and  2  Gilts  7  mos.  old,  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perk'ns.  Sac.  Co., Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  HK  -8.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet.  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  9t.,  9an  FranclBco.  Cal. 


F"OR  SALE. 

Two  Thoroughbred  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  3 
years  old,  fresh,  $75.00  each  or  $150.00  both.  From 
Henry  Pierce's  Herd. 

E  S  GORDON,  P.  O.  Box  13,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Mongolian  Pheasant  Eggs 

FOR  HATCHING. 

Five  Dollars  ($5)  per  Setting  of  Fifteen  (15)  Eggs. 

Can  be  hatched  by  a  Bantam  hen  or  bv  an  Incu- 
bator. Full  directions  for  raising  the  young  birds 
with  each  setting.  Orders  filled  as  received.  Ad- 
dress MRS.  L.  DUGAN,  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
California. 


Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  9treet.  9an  Francisco.  Cal. 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

or  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  pivlng  up-to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  subscrip- 
tion.   Regular  price  50  cents 
a  year.  Address 

BLOODED  STOCK, 
J[        Oxford,  Pa. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World     Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 


1317  Castro  9t. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubatoi 
and  Brooder. 

Send  ]nr  Catalogue 

PubllBherB  of  the 
"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Band 
Book  and  Qulde." 
Price  40c. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


LAWES' CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Enp.    Established  60  Years  in  Business 


Manufacturers  of 


THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KNOWN, 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  HUTCHINS  &  CO  ,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Building,      SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  A«k  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Strongylosis,  or  Lung  Worms  of  Sheep. 

To  the  Editor: — This  disease,  which 
has  recently  been  brought  into  Cali- 
fornia or  has  been  overlooked,  and  the 
trouble  pronounced  some  other  disease, 
has  appeared  this  spring  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  and  has  caused  the 
loss  of  a  considerable  number  of  valu- 
able animals.  The  disease  is  well  known 
in  the  Eastern  States  under  various 
names,  as  verminous  bronchitis,  strong- 
les  husk  or  hoose,  paper  skin,  white 
skin,  pelt  rot,  etc. 

Cause  and  Symptoms. — Strongylosis 
of  sheep  is  manifested  at  one  time  in 
the  form  of  bronchitis,  another  time  in 
that  of  pneumonia,  but  most  often  as 
broncho-pneumonia.  In  its  early  stages 
the  disease  is  characterized  by  fits  of 
coughing  and  sneezing,  with  discharges 
of  mucus  from  the  nostrils.  The  af- 
fected animal  gives  evidence  of  difficult 
breathing  and  after  a  time  loses  flesh 
and  strength,  the  eyes  and  mucus 
membranes  are  usually  pale,  a  diar- 
rhoea usually  comes  on  and  the  animal 
rapidly  wastes  away.  The  wool  be- 
comes loose  and  easily  pulls  off,  leaving 
the  skin  pale  and  bloodless,  hence  the 
names  paper  skin  and  white  skin.  The 
animal  usually  dies  from  exhaustion,  but 
in  some  cases  may  die  in  the  early 
stages  from  suffocation. 

On  cutting  into  the  lungs  of  an  ani- 
mal that  has  recently  died,  portions  are 
found  in  a  healthy  condition,  other  por- 
tions where  inflammation  has  existed 
have  become  solid  and  impervious.  The 
windpipe  contains  frothy  mucus  and 
the  divisions  of  the  windpipe  or  bron- 
chial tubes  contain  more  mucus,  and  by 
the  redness  of  the  interior  surface  show 
the  effect  of  severe  irritation.  When 
the  subdivisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
are  opened  they  are  found  full  of  white, 
thread-like  worms,  sometimes  extended 
at  length,  but  more  frequently  rolled 
up  in  bunches.  The  parasite  found  in 
the  lungs  of  sheep  is  known  as  Strongy- 
lus  filaria,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of 
nematoid  or  thread-like  worms.  When 
fully  grown  the  males  are  about  2 
inches  and  the  females  from  3  to  4 
inches  in  length.  In  the  spring  the 
females  are  found  full  of  ova,  or  eggs, 


aprainst  any 
possibility  of 

failure  in  your 
x  t  season.** 

known  worth 


C0RTIFY  YOURSELF 

I    poultry  operations  by  buying  an  incubaturof  tented  merit  und 

g"hot  fail   THE  PETAL-DMA  INCUBATOR 

is  a  machine  of  that  kind.  It  ir=  the  machii.e  that  produces  only  hitrh  perron  tapes  of 
hatch.  Made  of  best  California  Redwood,  carefully  packed  and  lined,  perfectly 
heated  and  repulated.it  pives  satisfactory  results  even-  time.  Made  in  sizes  from 
54epp»up.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  AHYWHEREintheU.S.  It  willpay you  to  pet  our  FREE 
catalogue  and  price*  PF.TALCMA  INCl'BATOR  CO., 

Address  nearest  office.    Box  811  IVt  alum  a,  Cal.,  or  Box  2 1  *  .  I  nd  In  n  upol  i  *,  *  nd. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES. 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  ••The  science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  1  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Orenadler  Meul;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  ihis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  «  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUn A  InCUBATOK  t-O.,  Pacific  Coast  Asrents,  PuTAiUMA,  Cal. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL  

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RA.BCH,  SAN  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Cal«ea  from  Ureat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


the  bred  sows  lately  advertised,  but  we  have  BERKSHIRES  of  both  sexes  from  October  and  November 
litters  sired  by  BARON  LYNWOOD,  LYNWOOD  MODEL,  and  imported  LUSTRE'S  BACHELOR  II, 
and  out  of  fine  Eastern  bred  sows. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  have  a  number  of  pigs  from  July,  August,  October  and  November  litters. 
Thi  y  were  sired  by  sons  of  the  most  noted  Eastern  boars  and  out  of  well  bred  sows. 

Secure  the  pigs  you  will  need  so  as  to  have  them  ready  when  wanted.  Write  us  for  what  you  want 
and  we  will  quote  prices. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm.       SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FVIRAI. 

JOSEPH    MARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Voung    Stock   for   Sal*.  LOVELOCK..  INEVrtDfl. 


"The  Separator" 

(■the  title  f  f  a  paper  containing  an  expert's 

reasons  and  opinion*  on  IM  duferent  kinds  01  | 

■airy  separators.    It  Is  well  worth  reading  , 

nd  no  one  should  bay  any  cream  separator  I 

i  efore  see  tog  this.  We  send  It  tree  to  any  ap-  | 
pltcant,  together  with  Catalogue  No.  131. 

Sharpies  Co.,         P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester, Pa. 


U.  S.  SEPARATOR 


U  VT.FARM  MACH1NC  C0..BEUQWS  FALLSVT  ^ 


and  the  young  worms  within  the  eggs 
appear  sufficiently  developed  to  main- 
tain an  independent  existence.  Un- 
fortunately the  complete  life  history  of 
the  parasite  is  unknown.  The  idea 
prevails  that  the  ova,  or  the  young 
strongyli,  are  taken  with  the  food  or 
drink,  and  that  sheep  feeding  on  wet  or 
overflowed  lands  are  more  liable  to  be- 
come affected  with  these  parasites. 

Treatment. — The  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty of  treatment,  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  cure  an  affected  ani- 
mal and  get  it  in  good  condition  after 
the  attack,  make  it  rather  unprofitable 
to  the  owner.  Also  affected  animals 
are  constantly  spreading  the  infection, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  such  ani- 
mals be  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  the 
characteristic  cough  is  heard. 

The  following  treatment  has  given 
good  results  and  is  recommended  for 
valuable  animals.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar risk  in  performing  the  operation,  it 
is  harmless  to  the  sheep,  and  if  the  dis- 
ease has  not  progressed  too  far  will 
often  effect  a  cure. 

The  animal  is  held  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion by  the  assistant  and  the  operator 
grasps  the  windpipe  with  the  left  hand, 
taking  care  that  it  is  below  the  swal- 
lowing point.  The  large  firm  windpipe 
is  easily  distinguished  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  get  hold  of  the  great 
vein.  Bringing  the  windpipe  near  to 
the  front,  the  needle  of>a  veterinary 
hypodermic  syringe  is  inserted  through 
the  walls  and  from  one  to  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  and 
turpentine  (olive  oil  two  parts,  turpen- 
tine one  part)  injected.  As  the  hypo- 
dermic needle  is  small  there  is  no  bleed- 
ing, and  no  ill  effects  should  follow  the 
operation  unless  the  operator  has  acci- 
dentally injected  into  the  vein.  If  the 
puncture  is  made  too  high  the  dose  will 
be  swallowed  into  the  stomach.  The 
animal  appears  sleepy  and  stupid  for  a 
short  time,  being  probably  affected  by 
the  fumes  of  the  turpentine.  If  not 
badly  affected  no  further  treatment 
other  than  good  care  will  be  needed, 
but  more  severe  cases  may  need  an- 
other operation  after  ten  days. 

Fumigating. — The  practice  of  smok- 
ing or  fumigating  sheep  for  lung  worm 
is  very  old  and  is  looked  upon  by  some 
shepherds  with  considerable  favor. 

The  process  is  as  follows:  The  lambs 
are  confined  in  a  close  room  or  beneath 
a  tent  and  upon  some  live  coals  in  a 
kettle  sulphur  is  thrown.  The  attend- 
ant remains  with  the  lambs,  keeping 
his  head  on  a  level  with  theirs  until  he 
can  no  longer  endure  the  fumes,  when 
the  door  is  opened  and  the  sheep 
allowed  to  go  out.  In  the  writer's  ex- 
perience this  method  is  of  but  little 
value. 

Owing  to  the  hardiness  of  the  worms 
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it  is  clearly  impossible  to  so  saturate 
the  sheep  through  the  stomach  with 
medicinal  substances  as  to  destroy  the 
lung  parasites  without  first  destroying  ! 
the  life  of  the  sheep. 

Whatever  medicinal  treatment  is  used 
it  should  be  supplemented  with  feeding 
compounds  or  very  nourishing  food, 
and  by  stimulating  tonics  which  arouse 
the  digestive  functions  and  thus  assist 
the  animal  to  eliminate  the  parasite. 

In  seasons  when  the  malady  is  preva- 
lent lambs  should  not  be  allowed  on  low 
or  wet  pastures,  but  if  possible  put  on 
high  and  dry  grazing  grounds.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  introduce  infested 
sheep  among  a  flock. 

I  quote  the  following  from  Brown's 
"The  Lung  Worms  of  Sheep  "  :  " It  is 
well  known  that  the  infested  animals 
themselves  provide  the  means  for  the 
continuance  of  the  parasite  which  feed 
on  them.  A  few  sheep  containing  in 
their  lungs  the  worms  which  have  been 
described,  even  though  they  might  not 
themselves  give  any  evidence  of  suffer- 
ing from  them,  would  contribute  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  land  on  which  they  feed. 
When  the  few  become  hundreds  the  mis- 
chief is  proportionately  increased. 
Overcrowding  is  unquestionably  one 
cause,  and  an  important  one,  of  the 
contamination  of  sheep  lands,  and  con- 
stant feeding  on  the  same  ground  is 
another.  Exposure  and  deficiency  of 
food  necessarily  induce  debility  of  the 
system  of  the  sheep,  and  in  this  state 
they  become  perfectly  easy  victims  to 
the  parasites  which  infest  them.  With 
but  few  exceptions  the  disease  is  found 
only  among  sheep  that  have  been  on 
wet  lands.  Stagnant  pools,  or  even 
small  scarcely  noticeable  puddles,  may 
harbor  myriads  of  the  parasites  or  ova, 
ready  to  take  up  their  residence  in  a 
warm  blooded  animal.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  very  little  will  be  gained 
by  limiting  preventive  or  curative 
measures  to  the  diseased  animals,  while 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  both  direct 
and  tributary,  are  allowed  to  flourish 
undisturbed."  F.  E.  Twining. 

Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory,  Fresno. 

This  disease  has  been  in  California  for 
decades,  and  in  the  old  time,  when 
sheep  were  looked  upon  as  important, 
it  was  freely  discussed  in  our  columns. 
During  the  dull  times  nobody  cared 
whether  the  sheep  were  wormy  or  not. 
Recently  sheep  have  risen  in  favor  and 
their  troubles  become  again  important. 

Loss  of  Calves. 


Dr.  W.  B.  Craig  gives  the  Jersey 
Bulletin  an  account  of  bovine  abortion 
and  the  modern  way  of  combatting  it 
which  will  be  helpful  to  our  cow  keep- 
ers who  have  suffered  loss  by  it.  He 
shows  that  it  is  a  highly  infectious  dis- 
ease and  may  be  carried  in  almost  in- 
numerable ways.  It  is  self-limited; 
that  is,  a  cow  may  abort  this  year  at 
four  months,  next  year  seven  months, 
and  the  third  year  go  to  full  term.  She 
is  subsequently  immune  from  the  dis- 
ease, but  has  the  means  of  communi- 
cating it  to  others.  It  may  be  carried 
by  the  bull,  clothing  of  the  attendants, 
stable  utensils,  etc.  It  comes  most 
frequently  from  contact  with  the  dis- 
charge or  membranes  of  abortive  cows, 
and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get 
thorough  disinfection. 

This  disease  is  no  respecter  of  breeds 
or  barns,  and  seems  to  run  its  course 
about  as  quickly  under  hygienic  condi- 
tions as  in  filth.  It  comes  on  at  first 
from  third  to  seventh  month;  there  is 
no  general  constitutional  disturbance  in 
the  cow,  but  there  is  a  reddish  appear- 
ance of  the  visible  genital  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  next  cow  aborting  may 
come  on  in  the  matter  of  three  weeks 
or  a  little  longer,  this  period  being 
quite  indefinite. 

The  contagium  will  stand  any  amount 
of  freezing,  and  infected  matter  retains 
its  virulence  for  seven  or  eight  months. 

See  that  the  drainage  is  good; 
sprinkle  floor  with  the  following  mix- 
ture: Corrosive  sublimate  one-half 
ounce,  hydrochloric  acid  one-half  ounce, 
rain  water  two  gallons.  This  is  a  very 
powerful  disinfectant,  but  is  very  poi- 
sonous apd  must  be  kept  away  from 
feed  and  not  allowed  to  accumulate  in 


-DE  LAVAL  — 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


highest  and  only  regular  award 
Chicago  Exposition,  1893. 


HIGHEST  AWARD  and  ONLY  GRAND  PRIZE 

Paris  Exposition,  1900. 


highest  award  and  only  gold  medal 
Buffalo  Exposition,  1901. 

2000  PRIZES,  MEDALS  AND  AWARDS. 

Every  Important  World's  Highest  Award 
From  1880  to  1902. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


I  102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

I  03  &  I  05  Mission  St. 
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General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St. 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street. 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermott  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


pools.  For  disinfection  around  troughs 
and  wells,  use  chloride  of  lime  and 
carbolic  acid — one-half  pound  chloride 
and  one-half  ounce  acid  to  gallon  rain 
water.  The  barn  should  be  closed 
tightly,  whitewashed  all  over,  and 
formaldehyde  gas  generated.  All  this 
disinfection  may  be  done  once  a  week 
for  four  weeks,  and  once  again  after  a 
lapse  of  a  month. 

As  to  the  disinfection  of  the  cows: 
The  haunches,  tail,  udder  and  hind 
parts  should  be  washed  with  a  1%  solu- 
tion carbolic  acid  every  day.  It  is  no 
trouble  to  do  this,  and  as  the  contagium 
enters  through  the  maternal  passages 
it  helps  to  control  the  disease.  Medi- 
cines are  recommended  internally  and 
hypodermically,  and  it  is  advisable  to 


use  every  means  to  arrest  this  disease. 
Carbolic  acid  in  the  crude  form,  two 
drams  in  a  bran  mash  three  times  in  a 
week,  has  proven  successful,  but  most 
are  inclined  to  hypodermic  injections  of 
half-ounce,  2%  solution  pure  carbolic 
acid,  in  the  region  of  the  flank  twice  a 
week.  I  have  used  the  2%  solution, 
and  combined  with  good  disinfection, 
got  control  of  the  disease.  Cows  that 
have  aborted  should  not  be  bred  until 
all  discharges  have  ceased  and  the  cow 
has  had  ample  time  to  recover  from  the 
debilitating  effects. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Next  session  will  begin  June  9th.  Catalogues 
sent  upon  application.  M.  L.  P'VWCOAST,  Secre- 
tary, 610  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg- 
etables, result  from  want  of 

Potash. 

Vegetables  are  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEIER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  ha* 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  ol 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


T4f  Fresno  Scraper. 


3H-4-! 


FOOt. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 
LAND  FOR  SALE. 


SEND 

FOR 

LIST. 


D.  J.  WEST, 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


I.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, ft  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  watt  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2  .  81600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced  Cal. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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the  HORSE  MARKET 

Demands  Sound  Horses  Only. 

Lame  horses  sell  at  less  than  half  their  actual  value 
and  are  uelther  desirable  foruseorpalo.  The  remedy 
is  easy.   A  few  bottles  of 


will  work  a  permanent  cure  for  Rpavtnn,  Ring- 
bone*, Splint*,  Curb*,  etc.,  and  a)  I  (ormsofLeme* 
oesn.  Itcures  thousandH  of  cases  annually.  Such 
endorsements  as  the  one  following  are  a  guarantee 
of  merit. 

Used  i'or  lDVr-.  ond  Fou nd  O.  K.  1  n  Every  Case. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jaoouy  6lh,  1900. 

T  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. : — PJwm  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  Ills  I>l»rafiei."  I  Intend  to  go  at 
farming  toon  and  desire  a  book.  I  have  naed  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  for  19  yearn,  and  have  found  It  all  right  la  every 
ease.  Have  recommended  It  to  other*.  II.  Nlemeyer. 

Price,  f  1;  sU  for  $5.  As  a  Mntment  for  family  use 
It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drugfrist  for  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure,  also  **A  Treatise  on  the  Ilorse," 
the  book  free,  or  address, 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


FORESTRY. 


Growing  Trees  in  Dry  Places. 

Hon.  Abbot  Kinney  of  Lamanda,  Los 
Angeles  county,  has  written  an  answer 
to  an  inquiry  about  tree  growing  which 
is  widely  interesting: 

My  experience  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
foothills  is  that  no  exotic  tree  that  I 
have  tried  grows  satisfactorily  in  the 
brush. 

The  blue  gum  or  Eucalyptus  globulus 
is  not  satisfactory  in  our  dry  foothills. 
I  have  one  plantation  of  these  in  such 
situation  and  have  got  some  wood  from 
them,  but  they  have  suffered  severely 
from  drouth  and  have  not  made  enough 
wood  to  make  the  experiment  a  success. 
The  best  tree  for  such  situations,  as  I 
presume  yours  to  be,  that  I  have  ac- 
tually tried  is  the  Eucalyptus  coryno- 
calx,  or  sugar  gum.  You  can  see  some 
of  these  trees  growing  along  the  Sierra 
Madre  road  between  Lamanda  and  that 
settlement.  This  tree  is  a  little  tender 
to  frost,  but  it  is  extremely  resistant  to 
drouth.  Drouth  is  the  thing  that  we 
have  to  meet  in  the  foothills  and  washes. 
This  tree  makes  a  good  growth  with  a 
clean  bole  of  wood  and  can  be  relied  on. 
It  comes  from  the  seed  easily,  and  all 
you  have  to  look  out  for  is  the  frost  in 
low  places  when  it  is  young.  These 
trees  should  be  planted  from  8  to  10  feet 
apart,  and  in  very  poor  soil  probably  12 
feet.  They  should  not  be  planted  after 
they  are  6  to  8  inches  high.  I  think  it 
would  pay  you  to  consult  a  nurseryman 
about  the  length  of  time  it  takes  these 
trees  to  reach  that  height.  The  season 
in  which  they  are  planted  would  make 
some  difference.  If  you  can  get  the 
water,  August  or  September  will  prove 
very  good  months.  You  will  gain  just 
that  much  time.  The  trees  then  get  a 
good  start  and  harden  up  to  go  through 
the  winter  and  commence  a  vigorous 
growth  in  the  spring,  that  is  always  if 
your  conditions  are  free  from  frost,  or 
you  can  protect  the  young  trees.  I 
think  that  if  the  seed  were  planted  in 
May  that  they  would  be  ready  for  fall 
planting.    Twelve  inches  in  height  is 


Grumbling  and  complaining:  will  not  take 
out  the  pain  of  an  insect's  sting,  but  Perry 
Davis'  Painkiller  will  do  so  every  time.  Apply 
it  with  your  finger  to  the  sore  spot.  Price 
25o.  and  50c. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  April.  1908. 

t  C  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping;  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


the  maximum  at  which  I  would  want  to 
plant  any  considerable  number  of  euca- 
lyptus. They  are  very  rapid  growers 
and  obtain  a  better  start  when  young 
than  when  older. 

The  water  required  for  a  young  plan- 
tation can  be  hauled  in  a  cart.  The 
sugar  gum  makes  a  good  hard  wood 
timber  that  is  used  in  Australia  for 
many  purposes  other  than  firewood. 

The  only  other  trees  that  I  know  of 
suitable  to  growth  in  washes  are  our 
own  native  oaks.  These  should  not  be 
planted  farther  than  20  feet  apart,  and 
you  know,  of  course,  they  are  compara- 
tivaly  slow  growers.  I  have  planted  a 
few  of  them  with  acorns;  but  even  these 
trees  die  of  drouth  when  they  are 
young,  if  the  seasons  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. I  have  thought  several  times  of 
trying  the  native  spruce  that  grows 
along  the  sides  of  our  canyons  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  the  conifer  that  comes 
farthest  down  naturally.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  enough  fertile  seed  to 
make  the  experiment.  I  think  that 
three  of  our  pines  would  undoubtedly  do 
well  on  the  heavier  soil.  These  are 
P.  torreyana,  the  pine  that  grows 
along  the  coast  near  San  Diego;  P.  sa- 
baniana,  the  foothill  pine,  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Tehachapi,  and  the  P. 
monophylla,  or  pinon.  All  these  have 
edible  pine  nuts. 


What  does  a 
chimney  do  to  a 
lamp  ? 

Macbeth's  is 
the  making  of  it. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  aililrcss,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 


WHEELS 

-FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith^  bills  to  pay. 

Ifo  tiree  to  reset.  Fityonr  old  wagon 
with  low  ateel  wheels  with  wide 
ttrea  at  low  price.  <  >  a  r       '»  '  -  1 
tells  yoa  how  to  do  it  vddrear 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Qu.ncy,  III. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 


Pumps  water  by  water  power?  runs 
without  attention*  gives  a  constant 
flow  and  is  sold  on  30  days  trial, 
Unequaled  for  the  farm  or  country 
home.     Any  height. 
Send  for  Book. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
126  Liberty  SI.  New  York. 


Ho  matter  when,  where  or  now  you  bay  ■  carriage  <>r 
harness,  our  FKKK  illustrated  catalogue  will  fun 
you  «  ith  the  I.O\VI>  T  FACTOR- ■  I'ltH  KS. 
plete  descriptions  ami  accurate  illustrations.    It  1 
jruide  you  in  buying  riwlit.   It  also  explains  our 
of  BelhnK  <Urect.— 

A  Plan  that  Fully  Protects  Every 
Buyer  Against  Loss  or  Dissatisfaction. 

Factory  and  G+nrral  Ofllr.*,  («1un>hu<.,  Ohio. 
VtMitrrnOmreaudDMrlliutlnirHoim*,  Si.  LouU,  I 

The  Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

Write  to  the  /  ftt  Lovte, 
nearest  office    \  Columbus. 


No.  8034  Buggy. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Arents,  S.  F. ,  Cal. ,  and  Washington,  D.  c 


STRONGER  THAN  STEEL 

This  famous  fence  is  woven  of  best  steel  made  more  dur- 
able by  heavy  galvanizing.    Every  rod  is  guaranteed.   When  it 
Is  put  up — tight— your  fence  troubles  are  ended  for  ull  time. 

E L L WO O D  wiere  FENCE 

stands  heat  and  cold,  storms,  bulls,  boys,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle. 
Made  in  six  heights,  from  18  inch  to58  incli.   St  vies  for  all  purposes. 
Beat  and  clirapmt  diamond  mesh  wire  fence,  (ict  prices.  Sold 
In  every  town.   If  not  handled  by  your  dealer,  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago, 
New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Denver. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood  Extension  Head 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  beat  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.    10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.   25%  Off  This  Week. 

YA/  RITE    OR    O  /\  I—  L.  


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  I.  cation  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 

IV.  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Eto. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Eto. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     33o"Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

The  Prune  Combine  Cannot  Break  Away. 

A  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  con- 
fronts the  Cured  Fruit  Association,  ac- 
cording to  a  San  Jose  dispatch  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  With  prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  the  members  in 
favor  of  discontinuing  the  Association, 
the  legal  existence  of  the  organization 
will  continue  during  the  fifty  years  for 
which  it  is  incorporated,  simply  because 
the  sections  of  the  by-laws  providing 
for  the  closing  up  of  its  affairs  are  im- 
possible of  execution.  It  will  also  never 
be  possible  to  again  obtain  the  legal 
election  of  officers.  It  is  therefore 
within  the  power  of  the  present  officers 
and  directors  to  continue  to  perform 
their  duties  and  draw  their  salaries  till 
the  money  remaining  in  their  possession, 
about  $300,000,  is  used  up,  when  they 
can  assess  the  members  for  their  con- 
tinuation in  office.  The  money  on  hand 
would  enable  the  present  officers  and 
attaches  to  draw  their  salaries  for 
thirty  years. 

President  Wood  laughingly  admitted 
to-day  that  such  was  the  condition  of 
affairs,  "all  because  of  a  stupidly 
drawn  set  of  by-laws."  The  Associa- 
tion affairs  can  only  be  closed  up  on  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members  and 
an  election  held  on  securing  the  pres- 
ence of  a  majority  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. There  are  3700  members,  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  the  presence 
in  person  or  response  to  a  letter  can- 
not be  secured  from  more  than  1000, 
so  great  is  their  indifference  to  the 
Association's  fate.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  the  vote  of  a  majority  was 
secured  only  by  adjournment  from  day 
to  day  for  three  days,  until  personal 
persuasion  could  secure  the  vote  of  a 
majority. 

"  We  shall  not,"  said  President  Wood, 
"take  advantage  of  this  weakness 
of  the  by  -  laws.  I  hope  in  about 
four  weeks  to  secure  all  the  money 
coming  to  the  Association  from  the 
sale  of  prunes.  We  shall  then  make 
a  statement  to  the  growers  and  ask 
their  pleasure.  While  I  know  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  secure  a  response 


FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete    ock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Fish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  B  «ne  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.   Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  34th  Stg.,     San  Francisco,  Oal. 


USE 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

FOR 

Money  Crops. 


Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

You  get  your  share  of  profit  when  you  use 
this  ideal  predlgested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

For  list  of  dealers,  formulas  a*d  other 
valuable  information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  WORKS, 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


from  a  sufficient  number  for  any  legal 
action,  we  shall  act  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  the  largest  number.  If 
there  is  no  plan  for  continuing  advanced 
that  seems  feasible,  I  shall  remit  the 
balance  due  the  growers  to  them  and 
resign.  When  the  officers  resign  the 
Association  will  be  practically  ended, 
though  its  legal  existence  will  continue 
indefinitely." 

Monet  Still  Due.— President  Wood 
stated  that  in  round  numbers  about 
$40,000  was  due  the  growers  from  the 
1901  crop  and  $250,000  from  the  1900 
crop.  He  also  said  that  the  steps  pro- 
vided for  in  the  by-laws  for  closing  up 
the  Association  and  electing  a  new  set 
of  officers  would  probably  be  complied 
with,  though  they  could  not  expect  any 
action  that  would  be  legal. 

"Within  the  past  few  weeks,"  con- 
tinued President  Wood,  "the  attitude 
of  the  growers  toward  the  Association 
seems  to  be  growing  more  favorable, 
and  we  may  find  some  plan  for  a  more 
limited  number  continuing  with  the 
organization.  Could  25%  of  the  grow- 
ers be  secured  I  would  consider  it  feas- 
ible, for  we  could  then  be  the  largest 
dealer  in  prunes  and  could  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  the  market." 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  18,  1902. 

695  871.— Pump— Ames  &  Fulton,  Gait,  Cal. 

695.781.— Orader- J.  Bagley,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

695,432. -Drawer  Opener— C.  H.  Bakeman,  Sno- 
homish, Wash 

695.801  — Confectionery  Machine— W.  S.  Dillon, 
S.  F. 

695,546.— Skirt  Elevator— G  V.  Egan,  S.  F. 
695,453  — Hinge- Rose  Frank.  S.  F. 
695,807.— Thrtjst  Bearing— Fulton  &  Ames,  Gait, 
Cal. 

695,718.— Bdilding  Construction— A.  Goodman, 
S.  F. 

695,608.— Stamp  Canceler— J.  Guidinger,  Los  An- 
geles, C*l. 

695  6  0  — Rail  Brace— J.  Jensen,  Black  Diamond, 
Wash. 

695.461.— Ax  Handle  Clamp-L.  Johnson,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

695.815  —Hydraulic  Pump— C.  Lakenan,  Grass 
Valley,  Cal. 

695,61  .—Boiler— C.  F.  Lake,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
695,818  — Sofa  Couch— L.  C.  Le  Count,  Los  An- 

695,^62.— Can  Body  Blank-J.  Lee.  S.  F. 
695.745 —Drill— J.  W.  Ltvermore,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
695.574.— Firearm— J.  B.  Mahana,  Kelso,  Wash. 
695,748.— Pipe  Machine— Martin  &  Ormand,  Riv- 
erside, Cal. 

695,749  —Pipe  Machine— Martin  &  Ormand,  Riv- 
erside, Cal. 

695  868.— Furnace— F.  Nevegold,  Portland,  Or. 
695,830.— Hoisting  Gear-F.  V.  Nielsen,  S.  F. 
695,626.—  Camera—  w  L.  Root,  Spokane,  Wash. 

695.588.  -Valve— O.  O.  Storie,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

695.589.  — Valve  O.  O.  Storie,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

695.514.  — Can  Heading  Machine— G.  Wilcox,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

695.515.  — Can  Fusing  Machine— G.  Wilcox,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

695,516  —Can  Dipping  Machine— G.  Wilcox,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal 

695.517.  — Can  Seaming  Machine— G.  Wilcox,  Los 
Ange  es,  Cal. 

695.518.  — Can  Soldering  Machine.— G.  Wilcox, 
Los  ■  Dgeles,  Cal. 

695.519.  — Can  Body  Machine— G.  Wilcox,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal 

695,520  —Vax  Soldering  Machine— G.  Wilcox, 

Los  Argeles,  Cal 
695  521.— Can  Side  Seaming  Machine— G.  Wilcox, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRINGTIME 

is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit,  cheaper  lh«n 
tbe  cheapest.    Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYI'S  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSON VI LLE,  CAL. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


150  Kinds  for  16c. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Salzer's  vegetable  and  flower  , 
seeds  are  found  in  more  gardens 
and  on  more  farms  than  any  other  '  _ 
in  America.    There  is  reason  for  this. 
We  own  and  operate  over  5000  acres  for 
the  production  of  our  choice  seeds.  In 
order  to  induce  you  to  try  them 
we  make  the  following  unprec- 
edented oiler : 

For*  16  Cents  Postpaid! 

30  kinds  of  rarest  lout-loos  radishes,  F 
12  magnificent  earliest  melons, 
16  sort*  glorious  tomatoes, 
£&  peerless  lettuce  varieties, 
12  splendid  beet  sorts, 
65  gorgeously  beautiful  flower  seeds,  ' 

In  all  150  kinds  positively  furnishing 
bushels  of    charming  flowers  and 
lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegetables,/ 
together  with  our  great  catalogue/ 
telling  all  about  Teosinte  and  Tea 
Oat  and  Bromus  and  Speltz,  onion 
seed  at  60c.  a  pound,  etc..  all  only  , 
for  1 6c.  in  stamps.   Write  to-day. 
JOHN  A.  SAL2ER  SEED  CO., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


"Don't  quite 
like  the  sound  of  it." 
But  doesn't  our  2,000 
careful  annual  tests 
for  vitality  and  qual- 
ity and  the  great  care 
in  selecting  stock  liave 
lots  of  conscience  thrown 
earnestly  into  it?    "Yes I" 
Well  then,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  the  heading  and  sub- 
mit the  propriety  of  it  to  the  experience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  my 
old  customers.  Seed  catalogue  free. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  A-  SON, 
MarUtchead,  Mass* 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  4'3  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SE^DS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa.  Clover.  Brome  Grass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Grass,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses 

Dahlias— The   Pavorlte   Pall  Flower. 

Large  variety  of  the  rarest  Cactus 

sorts. 

Carnations— All  the  newest  kinds. 

Bedding  Border  and  Perennial  Plants 

Chrysanthemums. 

Pelargoniums. 

Cannas. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

CLING  PEACHES : 

CALIFORNIA  GOLDEN,         LETT'S  LATE, 
NICHOL'S  ORANGE,  PHILLIP'S, 
SELLER'S    and  TUSCAN, 

Sugar  Prune  Trees. 

ALMONDS : 

I  X  L,  NE  PLCS  CLTRA  and  NUN  PA  KIEL. 

PLUMS  and  PRUNES : 

BART  LETT,  BCRBANK,  CLIMAX,  SCLTAN, 
IMPERIAL,  TRAGEDY  aid  WIOKSON. 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
AGENTS  FOR  C.  W.   REED'S  NURSERIES 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


Catalogue 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  new  Information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurserieB  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dred«  of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  I890.)  fc* 

San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.   I  ) 

FOR  SALE. 


Navel  Orange 


J.  F.  STUART,    Oikdale.  Cal. 


The  wind-up  of  the  season  is  close  at  hand.  Late  rains  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  plant  this  stock  still.  We  will  make  you  a  uniform  figure  on  any  of 
your  requirements,  whether  a  new  or  old  variety,  of 

APPLES,   ALMONDS,  PEACHES, 
PEARS, 

PLUMS, 

PRUNES, 

APRICOTS, 


IB.OO  per  lOO  for. 
t&  C» .  OO    per    lOO  for. 


NECTARINES. 

■  A-  to  <5  ft.  Grade. 
3    to    A-    ft.  Grade. 


We  have  still  the  largest  stock  of  Olive  Trees  on  this  or  any  other  coast; 
also  full  line  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Stock.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  wants  for  quotations  and  get  our  catalogue.  Address 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  PROP. 


FRESNO,  C/\I_. 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  and  Watermelons  are  Famous ! 

I  won  STATE  PREMIUM  on  them  last  fall.  TRUCKERS  buy  your  seeds  direct  from  the 
grower  and  get  my  thoroughbred  PEDIGREED  strain  and  your  crop  will  please  you.  Write  to- 
day for  valuable  catalogue  which  tells  Mow  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Melons,  gives  photographs 
to  Illustrate,  and  desorlbes  and  prices  the  BEST  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  for  all  who  grow  a  garden. 

D.  V.  BURRELL'S  ROCKY  FORD  SEED  HOUSE,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO. 
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OSBORNE 

MOWERS  and  RAKES. 

The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD.    IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL.  |^ 


SIZES  3%.  4%,  S  and  6. 


A  MOWER  with  a  solid  one-piece  frame.  No  bear- 
ings to  get  out  of  true.  ROLLER  BEARINGS  and  a 
gear  enclosed  like  the  works  of  a  watch;  no  dust  or  grit 
to  wear  them  out  and  to  cause  heavy  draft.  A  PIT- 
MAN protected  in  front  and  in  under,  always  as  true  as 
an  arrow  and  with  a  long  straight  drive— CONVE- 
NIENT FOOT  LIFT,  A  FLOATING  BAR  that  shaves 
knoll  and  hollow,  following  the  ground  as  a  razor  fol- 
lows the  face.  NO  LOST  MOTION;  gears  from  the 
pawls  in  the  wheels  to  the  knife  head  are  so  closely 
connected  that  the  machine  cannot  be  clogged  in  grass. 


Osborne  All  Steel 
Hay  Rake. 

If  a  Rake  has  ever  been  invented  embodying  in 
its  construction  the  valuable  devices  found  on  the 
Osborne  Rakes,  it  has  never  made  its  appearance 
either  in  field  or  factory. 

It  is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  with  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  work.  Has  the  Osborne 
Double  Hub  Bicycle  Wheel  fitted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


SIZES  8 


12  FEET. 


MBnut.ctur.r,  °«  MOWERS,  HAY   RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  KNIFE  GRINDERS, 
CORDAGE  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 

Write  for  our  1902  Farmers'  Catalogue.     It  contains  much  valuable  information. 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


13  &  15  MAIN  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stork):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  closes)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $(5.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Blacklegine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft,  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


TILIZE 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THB  THREE  ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  POOD. 

Can  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 

RAT  FftTTR    rTTTHRTP  AV  Tft     318  «alifornia  st.,  ban  francisco. 
DALruui\|  uuiniviij  at  also  at  rRisNo  and  los  amgiles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM   FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CCTTIKG,  Etc. 

183-185187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


|    TOWN  OF  IMPERIAL.  * 

+  Not  only  is  the  branch  railroad  to  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific  road 

♦  to  be  built  very  soon,  but  the  town  of  Imperial  is  to  have  a  piped  water  system 
9  under  pressure.  This  has  been  decided  upon  and  the  work  of  putting  in  the 
+  system  is  to  be  commenced  at  once  and  pushed  to  completion.    It  is  the  deter- 

♦  mination  of  the  Imperial  Land  Company  to  give  the  town  of  Imperial  all  the  ♦ 
advantages  and  improvements  of  an  up-to-date,  modern  town.  This  will  be  ? 
done  in  advance  of  the  demands  for  these  modern  improvements.  The  policy  X 
of  the  company  is  to  not  only  "strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  but  to  strike  and  ♦ 
make  it  hot.  ♦ 

Present  price  of  lots  is  only  8100.    Corners,  $150.    Will  advance  April  1st.  2 

IMPERIAL  LAND  COMPANY.  ♦ 

224  Stowell  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ♦ 
»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ 4 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   81  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ton  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  76 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Olir  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO., 


FOR    TOWN    \A/  f\VUR  W/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup. 
plied  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asohaitiim 


OO 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25. 

TO  INTRODUCE  TH£ 

Wll  I  API~>  STFPI  PANflF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILI.j\K»»ICrL   KA1>UC  we  w,u  t^T  a  ghort  tIme  deIlver  al  y0Ur 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  128.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  80x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  and  21V4  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  mart*.  WM.  Q.  WILLAKU,  Manufacturer,  019  X.  Fourth  It., 
1*.  Lonli.Mii  Dept.  8.   Will  ahln  n.  O.  D.  with  orl»ll«««-»  of  .nmlmilnn. 


Throe  feed*  to  the  round,  one-third  fanter  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     Kany  draft  on  tram. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
dav. 

T>>e  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pav  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  rourd  puts  uo  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales,   foil  weight  in  smallest  car. 

ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


rrToDS  k^™S== 

| THE 

'ROUNDS  ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESSI0.80X5^oCITY 


WfttTE/ODAY 
FOB 

OUfi  ffi££ 
Catalog  i/e 


Delf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 

foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  bay  In  baling  chamber. 

8e If- Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Anomatlc  whin  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  band. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Oar  plan:  We  win  ship  <  n  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  l  ack,  if  yon  wa.t  It,  after  trial. 


LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Budding  Over  Orange  Trees. 


In  our  issue  of  March  15  we  gave  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  transformation  of  orange  trees  by 
budding.  This  subject  naturally  receives  much  at- 
tention from  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills  in  his  recent  University 
bulletin  on  citrus  fruit  culture,  because  there  is  such 
wide  demand  for  the  wider  installation  of  the  most 
desirable  commercial  varieties  and  the  annihilation  of 
those  inferior  from  this  point  of  view.  This  same 
problem  prevails  wherever  oranges  are  grown  in  this 
State,  and,  as  it  is  still  in  the  budding  sea- 
son, it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
to  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further. 
One  picture  shows  how  large  and  satis- 
factory a  tree  of  a  new  variety  can  be 
had  on  a  thrifty  old  stump  in  four  years. 
The  other  pictures  on  this  page  relate 
to  the  treatment  of  the  old  growth  of 
the  tree  with  reference  to  the  growth  of 
the  buds.  In  one  of  the  upper  pictures 
one  tree  shows  the  growth  of  the  buds 
when  the  top  or  the  old  branches  are  re- 
newed as  soon  as  the  buds  in  the  old  bark 
have  taken  so  well  that  the  waxed  bands 
used  in  budding  may  be  safely  taken  off. 
The  result  is  a  larger  growth  of  the  buds 
than  when  these  old  limbs  are  left  in  place 
a  year  and  the  buds  are  at  the  same  time 
making  their  growth.     This  growth  is 


naturally  shorter  and  lighter  than  if  it  had  all 
the  sap  and  all  the  light  and  heat.  But  there  are 
other  considerations  which  enter  the  problem  at 
this  point.  If  the  budding  is  done  in  the  summer 
and  sufficient  time  elapses  for  the  buds  to  take, 
the  growth  of  the  new  buds  is  apt  to  be  tender 
in  the  fall  and  to  come  into  the  frost  season  not 
properly  matured  to  resist  low  temperatures. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  retention  of  the  old 
branches  and  foliage  serves  to  protect  the  new 
growth  from  the  frost.    The  advisability  of  this 


Topped  When  Bands  Were  Removed  and  Twelve  Months  After. 


Sixteen-Year  Seedling  With  Top  Removed  and  Three  Months  Afterward. 


Growth  of  Buds  When  Topped  at  Budding  Time 


Injury  to  New  Growth  by  Frost. 


Topped  One  Year  From  Budding,  Buds  Having  Protection  of  Old  Foliage. 


New  Tree  in  Four  Years  on  Si  xteen-Year-Old  Root. 

*. 

protection  depends  upon 
the  location  somewhat, 
because  frosts  are  of 
varying  severity,  and 
it  depends  also  upon 
whether  the  wood  of  the 
buds  has  had  time  to 
ripen  or  not.  One  of 
the  larger  pictures 
shows  a  lot  of  rebudded 
trees  from  which  the 
tops  were  cut  away  as 
soon  as  the  buds  were 
set  and  the  new  growth 
had  to  take  its  chances. 
It  seems  to  have  done 
very  well,  but  what 
might  have  happened  is 
shown  in  another  plate, 
where  the  crown  of  new 
foliage  is  sadly  injured 
by  the  frost.  Wherever 
there  is  danger  of  this 
a  hint  can  be  taken  from  the  last  picture, 
which  shows  again  the  aspect  of  a  tree 
which  had  the  protection  of  the  old  foliage 
during  its  frost  year.  There  are  other  methods 
of  protecting  buds  than  by  the  retention  of 
some  of  the  old  branches.  Anything  which 
intervenes  between  the  radiating  surface  of 
the  ground  and  the  unutterably  vast  expanse 
of  inexpressible  cold  in  the  blue  vault  above,  will 
prevent  the  loss  of  heat  into  that  vasty  deep  and 
save  the  tender  growth  from  freezing — providing 
the  general  temperature  does  not  fall  too  low  nor 
remain  too  long  at  a  low  point.  For  this  purpose 
leaves  of  palm  trees  are  often  tied  into  a  cover, 
or  other  temporary  protection  is  used.  Pro- 
tective measures  are  costly  and  troublesome  it  is 
true  and  late  budding  is  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  frosty  places,  but  between  the  cost  of 
protection  and  the  loss  which  follows  the 
freezing  back  of  a  lot  of  thrifty  young  wood  of 
just  the  kind  you  most  desire  there  is  no  com- 
parison. 
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The  Week. 

Blossom  festivals  in  the  bay  region  have  been  de- 
veloped to  a  greater  extent  this  year  than  ever 
before  and  seem  to  have  many  desirable  features 
about  them.  California  city  people  and  Eastern 
tourists  are  given  new  conceptions  of  beauty  and 
better  appreciation  of  the  scope  of  rural  industries 
and  the  charm  of  rural  life  in  California,  and  both  of 
these  ideas  are  valuable  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
State.  Probably  the  development  fever,  which  is  now  | 
running  high,  is  doing  much  to  wake  people  up  to  the 
more  adequate  appreciation  of  their  environment, 
but  whatever  the  inciting  cause,  the  result  must  be 
voted  desirable.  We  are  glad  to  hear  the  tributes 
of  the  visitor  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the 
cordiality  of  the  rural  people,  and  it  does  the  latter 
good  to  be  awakened  to  the  charms  of  their  own  en- 
vironment, which  may  stale  through  familiarity,  but 
revive  under  the  loud  exclamations  of  delight  from 
others.  Of  course,  the  declarations  of  a  noontime 
visitor  to  a  blooming  orchard  are  no  measure  to 
establish  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  rural  life, 
and  we  all  understand  that,  but  still  it  does  a  man 
good  to  have  a  fellow-man  come  into  his  place,  where- 
ever  it  may  be,  and  say:  "It  is  good  to  be  here." 
So  these  blossom  festivals  are  twice  blessed,  and  we 
can  hardly  have  too  many  of  them. 

Speculative  wheat  has  again  done  its  old  stunt  of 
letting  down  during  the  week  and  rallying  just  as  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  goes  to  press — for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  growers,  we  suppose.  And  yet 
it  does  not  quite  come  to  the  old  mark  this  time  and 
lacks  a  little  of  the  figures  of  a  week  ago.  Spot 
wheat  is  influenced  a  little  by  the  speculative,  but  is 
not  changed  in  rate.  Little  is  now  offering  for  sale, 
and  this  helps  the  situation.  Three  straight  wheat 
cargoes  and  three  of  wheat,  barley  and  rye  have 
gone  out — nearly  $400,000  worth  in  all.  Ocean 
freights  are  now  at  23s.,  and  some  ships  declare  their 
waiting  for  the  next  crop.  Spot  barley  is  strong 
and  there  is  a  good  shipping  demand,  but  futures 
have  declined  on  crop  prospects.  Oats  are  quiet, 
unchanged  and  buyers  slow.  Corn,  rye  and  buck- 
wheat are  in  much  the  same  state.  Beans  are  not 
doing  quite  so  well  and  there  is  a  pressure  to  sell. 
Bran  is  steady  and  stocks  small,  but  the  demand  is 
also  very  light.  Hay  is  unchanged  and  the  small  re- 
ceipts favor  steadiness.  Beef,  mutton  and  pork  are 
fairly  firm  at  old  prices;  lamb  is  easier.  Butter  is 
active,  especially  the  medium  grades,  which  sell  close 
to  creamery.  There  is  an  active  shipping  demand 
northward.  Cheese  is  quiet.  Eggs  are  in  sharp 
demand  for  storage  at  last  week's  prices — perhaps  a 


shade  from  on  the  lower  grades.  Poultry  is  in  good 
request  for  all  young  and  old  except  the  too  large 
supply  of  small  birds  which  the  trade  calls  "ca- 
naries." Choice  potatoes  are  doing  even  better  than 
before,  but  onions  are  weak  in  the  face  of  large 
offerings.  Australians  are  offering  at  cut  rates, 
though  they  are  firm  and  unsprouted.  Asparagus 
and  rhubarb  are  increasing  in  supplies,  but  prices 
are  supported  by  the  considerable  Eastern  shipping 
which  is  being  done.  Strawberries  are  more  plenti- 
ful. Oranges  are  also  increasing  in  supply,  but  are 
firm  for  the  standard  sizes,  which  are  selling  close  to 
fancy  as  preferred  by  retailers.  Lemons  are  un- 
changed. Limes  are  still  cheap.  Nuts  are  scarce 
and  high.  Dried  fruit  stocks  are  light  except  old 
prunes.  Honey  is  dragging,  as  there  is  more  pres- 
sure to  sell.  Hops  are  unchanged.  Wool  buying  in 
the  country  is  still  active  and  prices  seem  to  be  above 
those  quotable  in  the  city,  which  are  largely  nominal 
for  lack  of  supplies  to  deal  in. 

It  does  seem  now  that  dairymen  can  take  a  long 
breath  and  rest  from  their  long  labors  to  cast  the 
imitation  product  out  of  all  semblance  to  the  genuine. 
This  has  virtually  been  accomplished,  for  Congress 
has  passed  the  law  which  provides  that  any  person 
who  sells  oleomargarine  and  furnishes  it  for  the  use 
of  others,  except  in  his  own  family,  who  shall  mix 
with  it  any  artificial  coloring  that  causes  it  to  look 
like  butter,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  manufacturer  and 
subject  to  the  tax  provided  by  existing  law;  that 
upon  oleomargarine  colored  so  as  to  resemble  butter 
a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  shall  be  levied,  but  upon 
oleomargarine  not  colored  the  tax  shall  be  \  of  1  cent 
per  pound  ;  that  upon  adulterated  butter  a  tax  of  10 
cents  a  pound  shall  be  levied,  and  upon  all  process  or 
renovated  butter  the  tax  shall  be  i  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  The  manufacturers  of  process  or  of  reno- 
vated or  of  adulterated  butter  shall  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  $600,  the  wholesale  dealers  shall  pay  a  tax  of 
$480,  and  the  retail  dealers  a  tax  of  $48  per  annum. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  lies  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment of  the  general  government,  and  legitimate 
producers  will  no  longer  have  to  pursue  it.  Another 
very  important  provision  is  that  oleomargarine  and 
kindred  products  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  into  which  they  are  transported, 
whether  in  original  packages  or  otherwise.  The  new 
law  compels  the  oleomargarine  tub  to  stand  squarely 
on  its  own  bottom,  and  that  is  what  the  dairyman 
has  always  contended  for. 

Many  Californians  will  hear  with  interest  of  investi- 
gation into  loco  weeds  which  an  exchange  attributes 
to  Prof.  E.  Sayre  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  It 
says  that  he  has  demonstrated  by  eating  the  plant 
in  a  concentrated  form  that  it  does  not  have  its 
peculiar  effect  upon  man,  and  for  that  reason  no 
remedy  can  be  ascertained  without  practical  experi- 
ment in  the  field  with  the  cattle  themselves.  He  at- 
tributed the  disease  "locoism"  to  the  mal-nutrition 
of  the  weed  and  is  endeavoring  to  establish  an  experi- 
ment station,  where  the  effects  can  be  scientifically 
studied.  No  further  beneficial  results  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  weed,  as  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  loco  seem  to  only  affect 
certain  animals.  By  feeding  cattle  or  horses  the 
weed  under  different  conditions,  the  professor  thinks 
the  proper  preventives  can  be  discovered  of  some 
remedy  for  the  digestive  conditions  of  the  horses  and 
cattle,  which  are  susceptible  to  the  dreaded  disease. 

In  view  of  our  abundance  of  feed  and  water  all 
through  California  it  is  distressing  to  hear  from  Colo- 
rado that  many  cattle  on  the  plains  are  in  a  pitiable 
condition  for  want  of  water.  Many  of  the  water 
holes  in  Morgan  county  have  been  fenced  in  by  owners 
of  small  herds,  and  other  cattlemen,  whose  stock  is 
shut  off  from  water,  are  threatening  to  take  retali- 
atory measures.  Much  ill  feeling  has  also  been 
excited  among  owners  of  range  cattle  by  the  im- 
pounding of  animals,  said  to  be  in  need  of  water,  by 
officers  of  the  humane  society.  Snow  and  wind 
storms  have  prevailed  and  heavy  losses  among  the 
weakened  range  cattle  are  feared. 

The  raisin  people  have  had  a  grand  time  this  week 
trying  to  settle  their  differences,  and  the  war  does 
not  seem  to  be  over  yet.  A  reorganization  has  been 
effected  by  the  election  of  a  new  board  of  directors, 


and  they  have  organized  with  the  following  officers  : 
Robert  Boot  president,  T.  C.  White  vice-president, 
A.  L.  Sayre  of  Madera  secretary,  D.  D.  Allison 
treasurer,  and  A.  V.  Taylor  of  Hanford  chief  in- 
spector. For  the  present  no  general  manager  will 
be  chosen.  The  board  decided  to  draw  equal  salaries 
as  directors,  and  not  the  special  ones  for  particular 
executive  officers.  Mr.  Kearney,  it  is  understood, 
will  proceed  to  organize  growers'  packing  houses  in 
the  various  raisin  districts.  He  has  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  growers  and  says  that  the  past  cam- 
paign has  only  been  a  skirmish,  and  that  the  real 
fight  is  now  on. 

The  Grange  does  wisely  in  proposing  an  active 
campaign  for  popularizing  and  extending  its  organi- 
zation. Certainly  the  times  seem  ripe  for  it  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  able  to  strike  an  up-to-date  gait  to 
the  goal  desired.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  in  this  city  during  the  present  week  it 
was  decided  to  adopt  officially  a  plan  previously  sug- 
gested for  the  organization  of  new  local  Granges, 
and  work  on  this  line  will  begin  at  once.  The  State 
Grange  will  meet  at  Sacramento  during  the  first 
week  of  October  next,  and  the  executive  committee 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  perfection  of  de- 
tails affecting  this  meeting.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
it  a  gathering  that  will  be  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  whole  State.  It 
is  likely  that  the  Grange  will  become  a  factor  in  the 
work,  recently  undertaken,  of  developing  northern 
and  central  California,  and  this  may  be  good  in  its 
effect  upon  the  awakening  of  the  organization  as  well 
as  in  the  promotion  of  the  State.  The  Grange  can 
learn  something  from  the  progress  of  the  affiliated 
farmers'  clubs  of  southern  California,  which  are  now 
the  greatest  thing  in  agricultural  organization  which 
we  have  in  the  State,  and  they  are  still  advancing. 

It  is  reported  from  Los  Angeles  that  last  week 
the  orange  shipments  over  the  Santa  Fe  were  the 
heaviest  that  have  been  made  from  southern  Califor- 
nia since  early  in  the  season.  The  rains  and  cold 
weather  following  retarded  ripening  of  oranges,  but 
the  past  two  weeks  of  warm  weather  has  perfected 
the  fruit  for  market.  On  Saturday  ninety-six  cars 
of  oranges  were  sent  East  over  the  Santa  Fe  and  as 
many  over  the  Southern  Pacific. 


Arbor  Day  in  California. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  East,  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  remarks  that  Arbor  Day  in  California 
exists  as  a  sentiment,  but  not  otherwise,  because 
California  has  no  Arbor  Day,  neither  by  statute  nor 
gubernatorial  designation.  Perhaps  one  reason  why 
such  a  public  institution  has  never  passed  beyond  the 
ethereal  stage  in  California  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  first  conspicuous  appeal  for  it  consisted  in  prac- 
tical sentiment  wholly  divorced  from  local  horticul- 
tural wisdom.  Poetical  sentiment  is  not  conditioned 
upon  practical  sense;  and  so,  when  such  sentiment 
broke  forth  nearly  two  decades  ago,  it.  was  easily 
recognized,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  as  a 
sort  of  midsummer  madness.  But  the  general  public 
has  not  the  horticultural  view-point  and  was  enrap- 
tured with  the  idea  of  covering  the  naked  slopes  of 
the  islands  in  San  Francisco  bay  with  hundreds  of 
acres  of  verdure.  The  newspapers  churned  the  tree- 
planting  sentiment  to  a  passion;  and  as  passion  illy 
brooks  delay,  the  most  earnest  appeal  of  the  horti- 
culturist for  popular  patience,  until  the  proper  time 
should  come  for  tree  planting,  only  secured  a  brief 
and  insufficient  postponement.  The  poetic  sentiment 
burst  forth  in  July. 

The  appeal  to  wait  for  the  winter  rains  sent  the 
poets  to  their  rainfall  tables  and  there  they  found 
that  rains  begin  in  September — not  a  moment  later 
then  could  passion  hold  itself  in  check.  Hundreds  of 
people  carrying  thousands  of  trees  went  forth  to  the 
arid  slopes,  tore  the  tender  seedlings  from  the  moist 
soil  of  the  propagating  boxes  and  plunged  them  into 
the  hot  dry  earth  of  the  hillsides,  where  they  all 
quickly  perished,  for  in  the  bay  region  of  California 
the  September  sun  is  the  fiercest  of  the  dry  season, 
and  that  year  no  rain  came  to  give  the  little  trees 
even  the  faintest  chance  for  life.  Of  all  the  thou- 
sands that  were  planted  not  a  single  tree  lived  a 
month. 

This  ill-starred  undertaking  was  in  the  full  eye  of 
the  State.    Of  course  the  horticulturist  knew  that 
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the  misfortune  was  only  due  to  the  divorcement  of 
sentiment  from  local  common  sense  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  chargeable  to  any  falsity  in  the  sentiment 
as  such.  The  ordinary  person,  however,  saw  nothing 
in  the  event  but  failure  and  grew  weary  of  the  whole 
proposition  as  impracticable.  This  experience  had  a 
very  depressing  effect  upon  the  idea  of  tree  planting 
as  a  popular  or  community  effort,  and  though  those 
who  led  the  excursion  have  since  learned  how  to 
plant  trees  in  California  to  make  them  grow  and 
have  demonstrated  their  greater  practical  knowl- 
edge by  many  acres  of  young  forest  of  their  own 
planting  upon  property  of  their  own,  the  memory  of 
their  wrong  leadership  in  public  planting  has  not 
wholly  faded  away. 

Other  reasons  why  California  has  no  institution  of 
Arbor  Day  are  corollaries  of  the  foregoing.  Our 
State  cannot  join  the  Eastern  States  in  a  springtime 
arbor  day,  unless  the  transplanting  be  restricted  to 
evergreens  taken  from  pots  or  balled  plants  from  the 
nursery  rows.  The  whole  deciduous  class  of  trees 
and  shrubs  is  in  full  leaf  before  March  or  April,  ex- 
cept on  the  mountains.  Our  State  has  also  difficulty 
in  finding  a  day  of  our  own  suitable  in  the  different 
regional  climates.  Our  planting  season  for  deciduous 
growths  extends  from  December  to  March;  earlier 
toward  the  south  and  the  interior  valley  regions; 
later  toward  the  coast  and  towards  the  north.  Soil 
condition  for  planting  arrives  also  at  different  dates 
according  to  local  soil  character  and  situation.  If 
the  time  ever  comes  when  popular  sentiment  de- 
mands an  institutional  planting  day,  it  may  be  that 
Washington's  Birthday  will  be  chosen.  Toward  the 
close  of  February  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  wide 
prevalence  of  planting  condition  for  all  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  than  at  any  other  single  time.  In  the 
drier  parts  of  the  State  moisture  enough  remains 
and  in  the  wetter  parts  the  excess  of  cold  rainfall  has 
usually  passed  away.  And  yet  even  this  date,  which 
is  widely  acceptable  along  the  coast  and  in  interior 
valleys,  may  dawn  upon  mountain  valleys  still  beneath 
the  snow  mantle.  There  is  perhaps  wisdom  in  the 
suggestion  which  comes  from  the  East  that  in  each 
district  trees  shall  be  planted  whenever  local  condi- 
tions favor  success,  and  that  there  be  an  institu- 
tional Arbor  Day  when  sentiment  can  reign  supreme 
and  eloquence  flow,  unchecked  by  thought  of  the  fate 
of  the  plantation.  Upon  such  a  day  poet  and  horti- 
culturist can  embrace  each  other  in  fervent  joy  that 
the  trees  have  been  planted,  and  each  may  have  his 
own  reasons  for  the  gladness. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Spring  Treatment  for  Canker  Worms. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  state  the  best  known 
remedy  for  destroying  the  canker  worm  that  works 
on  the  French  prune  trees  and  also  the  apricot  trees 
during  the  month  of  April. — C.  W.,  Napa  county. 

At  this  time  of  year,  after  the  canker  worm  moth 
has  succeeded  in  laying  her  eggs  upon  the  twigs  of 
the  trees,  there  is  no  recourse  except  to  poison  the 
foliage  with  Paris  green  and  in  that  way  destroy  the 
worms  as  fast  as  they  hatch  and  attempt  to  eat  the 
leaves.  Recent  experience  shows  that  Paris  green 
to  be  really  effective  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water  and  applied  with  a 
good  force  pump  in  a  fine  spray.  Some  growers 
have  used  one  and  one-half  pound  of  Paris  green  to 
100  gallons  of  water  with  good  results  on  the  prune 
and  apricot  trees  while  the  foliage  is  young.  Peaches 
and  cherries  cannot  endure  so  strong  a  spray,  but 
these  are  not  usually  attacked  by  this  pest. 

Growing  Stock  Beets. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  in  your  next 
issue  what  month  in  the  year  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
the  mangel  wurzel  or  any  other  of  the  stock  beets. 
I  should  like"  to  know  if  they  will  do  well  planted  as 
late  as  June.  How  will  beets  do  on  adobe  or  land 
that  is  mixed  with  adobe  ?  What  distance  apart 
should  the  rows  be  for  the  stock  beets  ?  What  is 
the  best  book  published  treating  on  the  culture  of 
stock  beets  ? — A  Subscriber,  Wheatville,  Fresno  Co. 

You  can  start  beets  whenever  the  soil  is  moist 
enough  to  germinate  the  seed  and  support  the  plant. 
It  is  true  there  is  on  heavy  soils  in  regions  of  the 
largest  rainfall  an  excess  of  water  and  a  lack  of  heat, 
both  of  which  are  against  the  success  of  the  seed; 
but  on  the  lighter  soils  in  the  warmer,  drier  parts  of 
the  State,  beets  can  be  successfully  sown  all  winter 


Summer  sowing  is  also  successful  providing  there  can 
be  moisture  kept  in  the  soil  by  early  spring  plowing 
and  subsequent  cultivation  until  sowing  time.  Sum- 
mer sowing  is  also  practicable  on  irrigated  ground 
and  on  low  moist  bottom  land.  Beets  sown  in  July 
with  favorable  soil  conditions  will  be  ready  for  feed- 
ing stock  through  the  following  winter.  Summer- 
sown  beets,  unless  on  naturally  moist  land,  must 
have  some  fall  irrigation.  Rows  should  be  straight 
and  about  3  feet  apart  to  allow  room  for  cultivation 
while  the  beet  enlarges.  The  beets  should  be  thinned 
out  to  a  foot  and  a  half  or  more  apart  to  give  them 
room  enough  in  the  row.  Beets  can  be  grown  on 
any  good  soil  if  well  cultivated.  Even  what  you  call 
"  adobe  "  in  your  part  of  the  valley  is  not  too  heavy 
for  them.  The  only  book  which  gives  California 
methods  with  these  crops  is  our  "  California  Vege- 
tables in  Field  and  Garden." 

For  Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  acquired  a  pear 
orchard  that  ought  to  have  been  sprayed  with  salt, 
lime  and  sulphur,  but  now  I  will  be  compelled  to  use 
Bordeaux,  with  which  I  am  not  very  familiar,  always 
having  depended  upon  salt,  lime  and  sulphur.  I  wish 
to  know  how  to  use  Bordeaux  to  prevent  scab  on 
pears,  using  it  at  the  same  time  with  Paris  green  for 
codlin  moth. — Howard  Reed,  Marysville. 

The  combination  of  Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  is 
now  widely  used  for  just  the  purpose  you  have  in 
view.  The  following  formula  for  Bordeaux  is  safe: 
Lime,  4  pounds;  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper),  4 
pounds;  water,  40  gallons.  Use  part  of  the  water 
to  slake  the  lime  and  dissolve  the  bluestone,  which 
should  be  done  in  separate  vessels.  The  bluestone 
must  not  be  dissolved  in  a  metal  vessel.  If  put  into 
a  bag  and  suspended  near  the  surface  of  the  water  it 
will  dissolve  more  readily,  or  hot  water  may  be  used 
in  making  the  solution.  Both  the  slaked  lime  and 
the  dissolved  bluestone  should  be  allowed  to  get  cool. 
Pour  the  whitewash  very  slowly  through  a  wire 
screen  into  the  copper  solution.  Stir  the  mixture 
thoroughly  and  add  enough  water  to  make  forty  gal- 
lons in  all.  Now  add  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  four 
ounces  to  forty  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Stir 
occasionally  while  applying  as  a  spray  to  the  trees. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ingredients  should  be  mixed  in  a 
wooden  vessel.  If  an  iron  vat  is  used  the  copper  will 
go  to  the  iron  and  the  effect  of  the  spray  is  largely 
neutralized.  Apply  the  remedy  cold  and  as  soon 
after  it  is  prepared  as  possible.  It  should  be  freshly 
made  each  day. 

Bromc  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  state  in  your  paper  if 
brome  grass  is  anything  like  Johnson  grass:  how  to 
plant  it,  and  what  it  is  used  for.  Is  it  adapted  to 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  ? — Subscriber,  Turlock. 

Brome  grass  is  a  good  winter  growing  grass,  and 
on  bottom  land  or  with  a  little  irrigation  on  uplands 
will  keep  its  life  in  the  root  during  the  summer  and 
start  new  growth  in  the  fall.  It  will  not  live  through 
the  summer  on  the  interior  plains  without  irrigation. 
So  far  as  these  limitations  go  it  is  adapted  to  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  It  is  a  fair  pasture  grass  and  is 
good  for  winter  pasture  while  alfalfa  is  dormant.  It 
is  not  like  Johnson  grass:  it  has  no  running  roots. 

Advice  Wanted  on  the  Guava. 

To  the  Editor: — I  should  like  very  much  to  know 
when  to  trim  my  guava  bushes  so  as  to  have  them 
bear  when  guavas  are  bringing  a  good  price,  instead 
of  having  them  when  there  is  plenty  of  other  fruit  in 
the  market.  The  bushes  are  from  8  to  12  feet  high, 
and  one-half  of  them  are  just  ready  to  bloom  while 
the  other  half  show  no  signs  of  blooming,  evidently 
having  been  trimmed  at  a  different  time.  I  have  re- 
cently come  into  possession  of  this  place  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  guava.  Is  it  not  advisable  to  trim 
heavily  so  as  not  to  have  so  much  fruit  and  so  small, 
or  would  you  advise  plenty  of  water  and  plenty  of 
fertilizer  and  cultivation  ? — Subscriber,  San  Diego. 

We  are  not  informed  upon  advanced  policies  with 
the  guava  along  the  line  indicated  by  our  corre- 
spondent. California  has  only  proceeded  with  this 
fruit  so  far  as  to  apply  to  it  the  general  principles  of 
securing  well-shaped  and  thrifty  bushes,  and  has  so 
far  as  we  know  been  content  to  take  the  fruit  in  its 
natural  season,  which  is  rather  a  long  one,  if  the  local 
temperature  conditions  admit  of  growing  the  hardy 
strawberry  guava  and  the  more  tender  kinds  as  well. 
It  is,  of  course,,  possible  to  change  the  bearing  sea- 


son somewhat,  as  with  other  evergreen  trees,  by 
pruning  so  as  to  force  out  new  growth  later  than 
usual,  but  we  do  not  know  how  much  can  be  done  in 
this  way  nor  whether  it  is  worth  doing.  Some  reader 
has  perhaps  been  experimenting  in  this  effort  and 
will  tell  us  his  conclusions.  The  set  of  fruit  can  be 
limited  by  removing  part  of  the  bearing  twigs  after 
they  can  be  seen  to  be  carrying  too  great  a  load,  or 
individual  fruits  can  be  removed  as  is  done  with  other 
heavy  bearing  trees  when  the  extra  work  is  found 
profitable.  But  who  will  write  us  an  account  of  the 
guava  on  the  bases  of  his  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience ? 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  7,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  warm  and 
favorable  for  crops  of  all  kinds.  Frequent  showers  have 
occurred  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  valley,  and  heavy  rain 
fell  in  the  northern  portion  Sunday.  Grain  is  rapidly 
regaining  color  and  making  good  growth.  Winter 
wheat  on  the  bottom  lands  is  in  much  better  condition 
since  the  rain.  Prospects  continue  good  for  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Work  in  hop  fields  is  pro- 
gressing favorably.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Pears  are  in  full  bloom  at  Wheatland 
and  Guinda.  Almonds  are  said  to  be  dropping  in  some 
places.  The  present  outlook  is  good  for  heavy  crops  of 
cherries,  plums,  peaches  and  pears.  At  Vacaville  apri- 
cots are  now  as  large  as  almonds.  Citrus  fruits  are  in 
good  condition;  oranges  have  commenced  blooming  in 
some  places. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Warm  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  and 
conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for  all  crops.  Light 
showers  have  fallen  at  intervals,  and  heavy  rain  fell 
Sunday  and  Sunday  night,  with  high  southeast  winds. 
Grain  and  grass  have  made  rapid  growth  and  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  There  are  some  reports  of  a  short 
yield  of  grain  in  portions  of  San  Benito  county,  but  most 
correspondents  state  that  prospects  were  never  better  for 
heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  One  small  field 
of  barley  near  San  Luis  Obispo  has  been  harvested  with 
good  results.  Work  is  progressing  in  hop  fields,  or- 
chards and  vineyards.  All  deciduous  fruits  a^e  doing 
well  and  give  indications  of  a  heavy  yield,  no  injurious 
frosts  having  occurred  thus  far.  Citrus  fruits  are  in 
good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  slightly  warmer  than  during 
the  preceding  week,  with  cool  nights  and  late  frosts  in 
some  sections.  Light  rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sections  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Sunday,  and  hailstorms  oc- 
curred on  the  1st  inst.  at  Fresno,  Parlier  and  Del  Rey. 
Grain  continues  in  good  condition  and  is  making  rapid 
growth.  Some  reports  indicate  that  the  acreage  in 
wheat  is  much  larger  than  last  season's,  but  that  the 
yield  will  be  smaller,  owing  to  scarcity  of  early  rain. 
Barley  is  heading  out  in  some  places.  Alfalfa  harvest 
will  begin  in  a  few  days  in  Fresno  county.  Potato  plant- 
ing has  commenced.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Irrigation 
water  is  reported  scarce  in  Kern  county.  Pears,  prunes, 
peaches,  cherries  and  apricots  are  in  full  bloom;  heavy 
crops  are  expected.    Vines  are  about  two  weeks  late. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warmer  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week  and 
conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  crops.  Light  rain 
fell  in  some  sections  on  the  1st  and  6th.  Grain  is  in  good 
condition  and  growing  rapidly;  some  of  the  early  sown 
has  commenced  heading.  With  the  average  April  rain- 
fall, there  will  be  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley  oats  and 
hay  in  nearly  all  sections.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and 
stock  are  doing  well.  Sugar  beets  are  coming  up,  and 
thinning  is  in  progress  at  Santa  Maria.  Early  vegetables 
are  in  market.  Orange  trees  are  in  bloom  at  Azusa  and 
Anaheim,  and  young  fruits  are  appearing  on  citrus  trees 
in  San  Diego  county.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  in  bloom 
and  walnut  buds  are  opening. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Good  growing  week,  but 
warm  sunshiny  weather  would  advance  crops  and  fruits 
much  faster.  Complaint  that  some  deciduous  trees  are 
backward  in  blooming;  weather  too  cool. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  April  9,  1902,  are  from  Official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATION8. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date — 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

44  58 

37.11 

64 

42 

Red  Blufl  

1.33 

29.71 

22  68 

21.86 

68 

42 

.72 

16.28 

17  50 

21.08 

70 

46 

.22 

17.38 

18  99 

22  93 

64 

48 

.18 

6.40 

10  S9 

11  06 

74 

38 

.10 

4  23 

5  81 

5  26 

74 

30 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

1  36 

21.18 

27.87 

16  29 

76 

36 

.07 

10.44 

14.18 

16  21 

72 

42 

T 

5  85 

10  65 

7.33 

70 

48 

.00 

.68 

3.60 

2  80 

92 

46 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Preventing  Blue  Mold  in  Handling  Oranges. 

By  Mb.  Em  L.  Koethen  or  Riverside  at  the  Pomona  Club  Institute. 

When  assigned  this  topic  the  writer  had  little 
realization  of  the  importance  that  may  be  attached 
to  it,  but  a  bulletin  just  at  hand  from  Berkeley,  No. 
139,  "Orange  and  Lemon  Rot,"  by  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth,  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  rotting  of 
oranges  is  usually  due  to  a  mold  fungus  known  as 
"blue  mold,"  which  grows  through  the  tissues  of 
citrus  fruits,  breaking  them  down  and  causing  decay; 
yet  the  author  does  not  go  into  detail  as  he  might,  in 
instruction  as  to  how  to  avoid  the  conditions  condu- 
sive  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  otherwise  this  paper 
would  not  be  necessary.  To  read  the  bulletin  would 
be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Woodworth  says  "  that  the  spore  of  the  fungus 
(in  order  to  cause  infection),  must  rest  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  fruit.  It  may  be  carried  by  the  wind, 
or  by  touching  decayed  fruit  upon  which  the  spores 
are  being  produced. 

"  That  sufficient  water  be  present  upon  the  surface 
of  the  fruit  to  cause  the  germination  of  the  fungus. 
That  the  right  condition  of  temperature  must  exist. 
The  reason  that  the  navel  end  is  particularly  liable  to 
attack  of  the  rot  fungus  is  that,  in  case  a  drop  of 
moisture  finds  its  way  within  this  structure,  it  is  less 
liable  to  evaporation,  so  favors  the  germination  of 
any  spore  that  may  have  lodged  there.  In  the  use 
of  refrigeration,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  cold  temperature  is  likely  to  condense  a  large 
amount  of  water  upon  the  fruit,  and  as  soon  as  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  point  where 
the  fungus  can  grow  the  conditions  are  favorable. 
In  any  case  the  presence  of  water  upon  the  fruit  is 
always  essential  for  the  entrance  of  the  fungus,  and 
if  fruit  taken  from  the  refrigeration  is  immediately 
thoroughly  dried  by  arranging  for  sufficient  ventila- 
tion, there  would  be  no  greater  susceptibility  on 
account  of  the  cooling." 

Deductions. — Now  from  these  extracts  it  is  clear 
that  moisture  on  the  fruit  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  spores  that  already  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  fruit,  and  that  the  spores  should  be  kept  from 
the  fruit  as  far  as  possible. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  drier  the  orange,  and  the 
drier  the  rind  of  the  orange  at  the  time  of  taking  to 
the  packing  house,  the  less  liability  there  is  to  favor 
the  growth  of  rot  fungus. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  an  orange  picked 
while  the  dew  is  on  it,  or  just  after  a  rain,  while  wet, 
will  carry  more  moisture  with  it  into  the  box,  and 
thence  to  the  packing  house,  and  thence,  unless 
ventilated  with  extra  care,  in  the  car,  than  if  picked 
when  dry.  In  the  same  proportion  will  it  be  found 
that  oranges  picked  when  the  atmospheric  conditions 
are  humid,  not  only  in  the  orchard,  but  also  in  the 
house  and  car  at  time  of  packing,  will  be  subject  to 
more  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the  surface  in 
the  sweating  process,  than  in  dry  weather.  Nor 
would  we  be  surprised  should  it  be  found  that  oranges 
picked  immediately  after  irrigation  are  more  liable 
to  heavy  sweating  after  picking. 

It  is  also  likely  that  after  rains  and  irrigation  the 
oranges  are  softer  and  more  liable  to  injury  from 
bruising.  Some  of  these  points  need  further  investi- 
gation and  are  fit  subjects  for  our  clubs  to  take  up 
and  experiment  on  carefully,  to  arrive  at  definite 
conclusions  after  numerous  tests. 

The  foregoing  would  point  to  the  necessity  for 
greater  care  in  picking  fruit  (namely,  when  dry),  and 
in  covering  fruit  left  in  the  orchard  after  picking  on 
dewy  nights,  if  not  hauled  to  shelter  immediately. 
Also  to  the  necessity  for  great  care  in  drying  the 
fruit  after  the  sweating  process  and  before  packing. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Woodworth  intends  to  infer  that 
this  is  the  only  cause  of  decay.  For  there  is  the 
black  spot  in  the  navel  end  that  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  blue  mold. 

A  Lesson. — Fortunately  the  above  facts  are  in 
accord  with  the  experience  of  the  best  packers,  but 
Prof.  Woodworth  gives  the  causes,  and  better  work 
can  always  be  done  when  it  is  done  with  intelligence. 
In  days  gone  by  it  was  axiomatic  that  a  clean  wound 
bound  up  in  its  own  blood,  and  undisturbed,  would 
heal  faster  than  if  kept  dressed  by  the  known  reme- 
dies of  the  day.  Now  we  know  that  the  reason  of 
the  success  of  the  healing  process  in  those  cases  was 
due  to  the  antiseptic  condition  of  the  wound,  and 
now  the  surgeon  reproduces  that  condition  in  all 
wounds,  because  he  knows  the  reason  why.  Per- 
haps our  packers  will  be  able  to  do  better  on  this 
line,  since  they  know  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  working,  and  the  grower  is  even  more  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  acquiring  the  facts,  because  he  needs 
to  revolutionize  his  methods  to  some  extent  in  order 
to  deliver  his  fruit  into  the  hands  of  the  packer  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  To  this  end  let  the 
grower  pick  his  fruit  when  it  is  dry  and  solid.  Keep 
the  boxes  of  fruit  in  the  shade  and  as  cool  as  possible 
until  deposited  in  the  packing  house.  See  to  it  that 
no  fruit  with  visible  decayed  spots  are  placed  in  the 
boxes,  and  as  the  fungus  spores  find  lodgment  in 
injured  surfaces  of  the  oranges,  that  the  pickers 


handle  them  carefully  in  small  picking  sacks  or  cans, 
and  that  they  do  not  pitch  them  from  arm's  length 
into  the  sacks  as  is  often  done  by  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  fill  many  boxes  per  day.  The  bulletin  sug- 
gests that  the  orchardists  gather  up  fallen  fruits  and 
dispose  of  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  may  not 
become  impregnated  with  the  spores. 

Then  in  the  packing  house  some  reforms  may  be 
instituted.  Picking  boxes,  packing  houses  and  fruit 
cars  can  be  sulphured  and  scrupulous  cleanliness 
practiced  in  order  to  prevent  the  production  of  dis- 
ease spores.  Finally,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
greater  care  should  be  practiced  in  order  to  per- 
fectly ventilate  the  fruit  after  the  car  is  opened.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  blue  mold  is  on  the  increase, 
from  lack  of  observance  of  these  precautions. 


Small  Fruit  Growing  in  Orange  County. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson  of  Santa  Ana  recently  gave  the 
local  farmers'  club  his  experience  in  berry  growing  in 
California,  which  he  finds  quite  different  from  what  it 
is  in  Minnesota,  his  former  home.    He  said  : 

I  have  been  trying  the  last  five  years  to  learn  the 
California  ways  of  farming.  Some  of  them  I  like  and 
some  of  them  I  do  not  like  and  do  not  practice.  I 
was  told  when  I  came  here  that  the  proper  way  to 
plant  strawberries  was  to  make  a  ridge  or  bed  3  or 
4  inches  high  and  2  feet  wide  and  plant  a  row  of  ber- 
ries on  each  side.  Now,  I  don't  like  that  way.  I 
think  it  is  all  wrong.  In  doing  that  way  you  can  not 
wet  the  ground  between  the  rows;  it  gets  dry  and 
hard,  and  the  work  of  caring  for  them  has  to  be  done 
by  hand  with  the  hoe.  I  think  the  best  way  is  to 
plant  in  single  rows  4  feet  apart,  or  far  enough  to 
give  plenty  of  room  to  cultivate  between  the  rows, 
and  keep  the  ground  as  near  level  as  possible  and  as 
smooth  as  possible  during  the  summer  months  to  hold 
the  moisture.  I  have  tried  six  varieties  of  straw 
berries.  I  think  the  Lawton  Noble  and  the  Arizona 
Everbearing  the  best  all-around  berries  we  have  for 
the  country. 

I  also  have  five  varieties  of  raspberries — the  Cuth- 
bert,  Child's  Everbearing,  Hansell,  Golden  Queen 
and  Miller  Red.  The  first  two  varieties,  I  think,  are 
the  best.  Child's  Everbearing  is  a  new  berry,  but 
one  of  the  best  I  know  of.  It  has  a  large  red  berry, 
perfectly  hardy  and  a  prolific  bearer.  I  also  have 
the  Loganberry.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  canning. 
Some  say  they  should  not  be  pruned  back,  but  I 
think  they  do.  They  are  a  strong  grower  and  will 
grow  15  feet  in  one  season.  Last  year  I  cut  part  of 
mine  back  and  part  I  did  not.  Those  I  cut  back,  I 
think,  bore  the  heaviest.  I  think  they  do  just  as  well 
to  let  them  run  on  the  ground;  but  I  intend  to  trellis 
mine  li  or  2  feet  from  the  ground  for  convenience 
sake;  can  cultivate  and  irrigate  better.  I  have  the 
Mammoth  blackberries  that  I  planted  last  year;  have 
had  no  berries  from  them  yet.  The  vine  is  pretty 
much  like  the  Loganberry,  and  I  think  they  are  of 
the  same  nature.  I  also  have  the  Early  Ohio  Black 
Cap  raspberry,  the  Lucretia  dewberry  and  the  Aus- 
tin dewberry.  Some  call  them  the  Mortgage  Lifter. 
The  last  three  varieties  I  planted  last  year;  can  not 
say  how  well  they  will  do.  The  vines  of  all  three 
varieties  made  a  good  growth.  The  Austin  dewberry 
is  one  of  the  very  earliest  berries  we  have.  My  vines 
are  in  full  bloom  now.  We  have  the  Early  Crandall 
blackberry,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  blackberries.  If  they  have  good  care  and  plenty 
of  water,  they  will  bear  from  June  until  October. 
Blackberries  will  stand  lots  of  pruning.  I  prune 
mine  two  or  three  times  a  year — the  last  time  in 
February  or  March.  I  go  over  them  and  cut  out  all 
of  the  dead  wood.  I  have  also  found  the  best  way  to 
raise  blackberries  is  to  keep  them  in  hills  far  enough 
apart  so  you  can  work  around  them.  You  can  get  at 
the  berries  so  much  better  to  pick  them,  and  get 
larger,  better  berries  and  more  of  them. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Fumigation  for  Scales  on  Citrus  Trees. 

From  a  paper  read  by  Mb.  Heman  Copeland,  at  the  Farmers' 
Club  Institute  at  Pomona. 

The  simple  process  of  using  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
under  the  tent  in  the  night  time  is  so  well  known  that 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  time  in 
giving  a  detailed  description  of  it.  The  question  that 
we  are  most  deeply  interested  in  is  fumigation — the 
most  practical,  economical  and  reliable  method  for 
the  orchardist  to  use  in  order  that  he  may  have  clean 
and  healthy  trees,  which  will  give  him  clean  and  at- 
tractive fruit  for  the  market  ?  There  is  considerable 
area  in  southern  California  that  claims  not  to  suffer 
seriously  from  the  effects  of  scale  pest,  but  there  is 
probably  as  much  or  more  area  devoted  to  citrus 
fruits  in  nearer  proximity  to  our  coast  where  the 
scale  are  now  with  us,  and  we  may  expect  to  have 
them  to  deal  with  until  they  may  be  overcome  by 
some  predaceous  or  parasitic  enemies,  and  may  that 
day  come  speedily. 

Everybody  knows  that  when  we  have  what  seems 
to  be  an  overabundance  of  citrus  fruit,  that  it  is  noth- 


ing but  folly  to  put  anything  but  good  and  attractive 
fruit  upon  the  market,  for  he  may  lose  the  picking 
and  packing  charges,  together  with  the  possibility,  if 
not  the  probability,  of  the  freight.  And  everybody 
knows  as  well  that  in  such  times  good  fruit  will  sell 
for  something,  and  it  must  be  attractive  to  command 
the  best  prices,  so  that  it  behooves  us  to  use  that 
method  which  will  give  us  the  fruit  in  its  best  condi- 
tion. 

Wide  Experience. — To  myself  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  value  of  fumigation  for  destroying  the  scale, 
even  after  so  much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  spraying 
and  spray  materials  by  dealers  and  by  the  press. 
Circumstances  with  me  are  such  that  I  am  forced  to 
look  upon  this  matter  only  from  a  business  stand- 
point. If  either  one  of  these  methods  is  better  and 
more  economical  than  the  other,  I  fail  in  my  duty  if  I 
do  not  find  out  which  it  is.  To  do  this  I  have  tried 
all  kinds  of  spray  material,  using  thousands  of  gal- 
lons, have  used  tons  of  cyanide,  and  have  spent  days 
and  months  in  watching  the  results  of  both  treat- 
ments. 

What  Fumigation  Will  Do. — I  can  not  say  that 
in  every  instance  fumigation  has  been  as  successful 
as  one  could  wish;  but  any  failure  that  I  have  ever 
known  could  be  attributed  to  something  other  than 
the  method  of  treatment  by  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 
I  think  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  after  all  the  ex- 
perimenting with  the  numerous  spray  materials,  that 
to-day  there  is  nothing  known  that  can  be  safely  used 
in  spraying  orange  or  grape  fruit  trees,  when  they 
have  fruit  on  them,  that  will  kill  the  scale  without 
danger  of  marking,  thus  making  it  very  unattractive 
and  often  entirely  unfit  for  market.  With  the  lemon 
it  is  quite  different;  but  with  that  there  is  a  very 
sensitive  point  between  the  strength  of  solution  that 
will  be  needed  to  kill  the  scale,  and  that  which  will 
leave  the  fruit  entirely  unharmed  and  not  marked.  I 
have  seen  trees  killed  and  acres  of  orchard  ruined  by 
spraying.  I  never  saw  fumigation  do  either.  I  never 
saw  any  fruit  marked  or  injured  by  fumigation,  ex- 
cept where  the  tent  may  have  rubbed  against  a  wet 
orange  or  grape  fruit  when  green. 

Fruit  grown  upon  trees  that  have  been  fumigated 
has  a  much  brighter  and  fresher  look  than  any 
sprayed  fruit;  in  fact,  very  little  extra  fancy  fruit 
can  be  found  after  spraying.  We  have  heard  very 
much  said  about  sprays  that  will  not  mark  the  fruit, 
but  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  where  spray  was 
used  strong  enough  to  be  satisfactorily  effectual  in 
killing  scale  that  I  could  not  find  more  or  less  fruit 
marked  by  it,  and  I  have  seen  numerous  cases  where 
whole  crops  of  oranges  and  lemons  have  been  entirely 
ruined.  Spraying  will  do  for  small  or  non-bearing 
trees,  or  if  the  crop  has  no  value;  but  if  there  is  a 
crop  of  valuable  fruit  on  the  trees,  we  can  not  afford 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  damage  that  may  come  to  it  by 
spraying  with  anything  that  I  know  of  to-day. 

Effect  on  the  Fruit. — I  have  many  times  asked 
the  opinion  of  fruit  buyers  and  packers  regarding 
the  comparative  value  of  fruit  that  had  been  fumi- 
gated or  sprayed,  and  they  have  invariably  favored 
the  fumigated.  I  have  also  asked  the  judgment  of 
many  packers  as  to  what  they  considered  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  fruit  treated  by  the  two  methods 
and  in  no  case  was  it  less  than  25  cents  per  box  in 
favor  of  the  fumigated,  and  one  packer,  who  was  also 
a  grower  of  lemons,  said  that  his  crop  was  so  injured 
by  spraying  that  his  loss  was  equal  to  or  more  than 
$1  per  box  upon  the  fruit  packed  for  market.  I  think 
that  it  is  speaking  within  bounds  to  say  that  spray- 
ing will  reduce  the  value  of  the  fruit  just  about  one 
grade  in  packing,  i.  e.,  what  would  pack  extra  fancy 
if  fumigated,  would  be  but  "  fancy"  if  sprayed,  and 
fancy  would  be  only  choice,  and  so  on.  Certainly  this 
difference  in  the  value  must  be  fully  equal  to  25  cents 
or  more  per  box  of  fruit,  when  at  a  very  low  value, 
if  the  fruit  is  high  in  price,  it  will  be  much  more  than 
that.  This  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  which  is  the  most  profitable  method  of  getting 
clean  fruit,  for  we  may  expect,  at  least,  a  box  of  fruit 
from  a  tree  that  will  not  cost  more  than  10  cents  to 
fumigate  annually,  and  the  larger  and  more  pro 
ductive  the  trees  the  greater  the  advantage  of  fumi- 
gation. 

Essentials.— The  requisites  necessary  for  success- 
ful fumigation  are:  First,  a  good  and  uniform  grade 
of  cyanide;  formerly  there  was  much  trouble  in  this 
direction,  but  of  late  we  have  had  a  much  more  reli- 
able grade  of  goods,  and  at  much  less  cost;  the  price 
seems  to  be  on  the  decline  at  present — an  item  that  is 
very  much  in  the  orchardist's  favor.  Second,  the  tents 
must  be  in  perfect  order,  of  strong  material,  with  no 
holes  and  made  gastight  by  some  suitable  material, 
and,  when  put  upon  the  trees,  must  be  securely  held 
at  the  bottom  and  kept  up  in  the  trees  forty-five 
minutes  or  more.  Third,  we  must  have  men  who  will 
do  all  this  work  in  a  proper  manner;  the  man  who 
makes  the  schedules  showing  the  material  needed  for 
each  tree  must  have  a  good  eye  and  judgment,  to 
give  just  the  amount  of  cyanide  needed.  Regarding 
this  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  tendency 
at  present  seems  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  giving 
much  more  cyanide  per  hundred  feet  of  tent  space 
than  formerly,  and  my  own  observation  confirms  the 
belief  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  how- 
ever, the  amount  used  must  be  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  tree,  as  well  as  that  of  the  scale.  It  is 
a  fact  that  it  is  never  wise,  if  it  can  be  possibly 
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avoided,  to  fumigate  a  tree  that  is  suffering  seriously 
for  water,  as  in  this  condition  it  can  not  stand  enough 
material  to  kill  anything  but  very  young  scales. 
Fourth,  the  work  must  be  done  when  all  the  scale  are 
in  a  condition  to  be  killed,  if  the  extermination  is  to 
be  anything  like  effectual;  it  is  my  opinion  that  more 
failures  in  fumigation  have  resulted  from  not  doing 
the  work  at  the  proper  time — that  is,  when  the  scale 
was  not  in  proper  conditien — than  from  any  other  one 
cause,  if  not  from  all  others;  with  the  very  scant  al- 
lowance of  water  that  many  orchardists  have  had  to 
contend  with  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been  no  easy 
task  to  find  both  the  trees  and  the  scale  in  proper 
condition  at  the  same  time. 

Condition  of  the  Scale. — One  should  not  blame 
the  fumigating  contractor  for  failure  to  clean  up  his 
orchard,  if  he  tells  him  to  go  ahead  with  his  work 
either  before  or  after  it  should  have  been  done.  If 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  scale  to  be  considered,  it  is 
much  easier  to  decide  when  to  do  the  work  than  when 
the  case  is,  as  it  is  with  us,  in  the  San  Diego  bay  re- 
gion, where  we  frequently  have  both  the  black  and 
purple  scale  upon  the  same  orchard  and  trees.  Both 
of  them  are  easily  killed  when  young;  but  when  either 
of  them  are  of  that  age  that  their  armor  covers  per- 
pectly  developed  eggs,  it  is  impracticable  to  treat 
them  with  fumigation  or  anything  else;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  fumigation  upon  a  vigorous  tree  will  kill 
older  scale  than  any  other  method.  If  we  remember 
the  fact  that  <;  fumigation  will  kill  anything  that 
breathes,"  we  may  know  that  if  we  can  get  the  scale 
out  of  the  eggs,  and  before  the  older  scale  have  their 
eggs  fully  developed,  we  can  do  perfect  work.  There- 
in is  the  important,  point. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  black  scale  be  all  out 
from  under  the  shell;  but  if  they  are  "in the  wiggle," 
as  we  say,  the  gas  will  penetrate  among  them  and 
kill  them.  The  black  scale  may  be  killed  up  to  about 
the  time  the  letter  "H"  is  well  formed  on  its  shell. 
Wherever  there  is  a  uniform  periodical  hatch  of  these 
scales  they  may  be  readily  destroyed,  and  these  con- 
ditions are  much  more  favorable  away  from  the  coast 
than  near  it. 

Instances. — In  the  fall  of  1899  I  had  a  four-year- 
orchard  that  had  always  been  sprayed  once  or  twice 
a  year.  It  was  the  blackest  and  dirtiest  orchard  I 
ever  owned,  and,  being  beside  my  home,  I  did  not  like 
to  see  it;  so  I  had  it  fumigated  for  black  scale,  with 
the  result  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
clean  orchard  and  selling  clean  fruit,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  to  it  since,  except  to  fumigate  a  few  trees 
that  showed  some  purple  scale  last  fall.  Last  sum- 
mer I  had  a  picking  of  lemons  from  that  orchard  that 
I  asked  a  packer  to  buy  when  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  sell  even  the  best  of  lemons.    He  said: 

"  Yes,  I  will  buy  your  lemons,  because  I  know  they 
were  fumigated;  but  if  they  had  been  sprayed  I  would 
not  even  look  at  them." 

The  amount  received  for  that  pick  of  lemons,  even 
at  a  very  low  price,  would  pay  for  fumigating  the 
orchard. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  an  orchard  came  nnder  my 
supervision  that  had  been  allowed  to  become  the 
worst  infested  of  anything  I  ever  saw,  having  all  the 
mites  and  scale  known  in  our  section.  It  was  imme- 
diately sprayed  with  a  soap  wash,  carrying  all  the 
sulphur  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
mites,  as  well  as  the  young  scale.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  the  orchard  was  fumigated,  with  the  re- 
sult that  nothing  has  had  to  be  done  for  the  scale 
since. 

I  could  name  many  other  cases  where  fumigation 
has  been  found  successful,  but  mention  these,  as  they 
show  that  the  work  must  have  been  performed  at  a 
proper  time,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  need 
to  exercise  the  greatest  care  as  to  the  time  we  do  the 
fumigation. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  experience  in 
treating  the  scale  tells  me  that  fumigation  properly 
done,  at  the  proper  time,  is  the  proper  thing  to  do, 
because  a  dollar  or  so  expended  will  do  more  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  we  avoid  all  danger  of  losing  our 
fruit  and  trees,  and  will  have  the  most  attractive 
fruit  possible. 
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Oil  for  Roads. 

By  Mr.  O.  W.  Longdon,  Supervisor,  Los  Angeles  County, 
at  the  Pomona  Club's  Institute. 

Los  Angeles  county  was  the  first  to  experiment 
with  oil  on  roads,  oiling  6  miles  in  1898,  13  miles  in 
1899,  50  miles  in  1900,  and  110  miles  in  1901.  This 
was  the  mileage  done  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  does  not  include  work  done  in  the  various  incor- 
porated cities  of  the  county. 

Oil  was  first  used  on  our  roads  with  the  sole  ebject 
of  laying  the  dust  and  making  travel  pleasant  during 
the  summer  season.  But  we  soon  saw  that  we  had 
something  more  than  a  dust  layer — in  fact,  a  road 
repairer  and  a  road  builder. 

The  Old  and  the  New. — Formerly  the  custom 
was  to  grade  roads  during  the  winter  months  and  let 
them  go  to  pieces  during  our  long  dry  season,  then 
regrade  the  following  year,  and  so  on,  with  the  re- 


sult that  we  seldom  had  a  good  road  anywhere  for 
two  consecutive  months  in  the  year. 

Now  we  devote  a  great  deal  of  care  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  our  roadbed,  cutting  and  filling  uneven 
grades  as  required,  grading  to  a  good  crown  to  in- 
sure proper  drainage,  and  where  culverts  are  neces- 
sary we  build  them  of  stone,  concrete  or  pipe  ;  and 
where  material  is  to  be  had  and  the  roadbed  seems 
to  demand  it  we  surface  the  road  with  decomposed 
granite  or  other  coarse  gravel.  Our  theory  is  to 
build  our  roads  as  good  as  conditions  will  allow,  and 
then  take  care  of  them.  And  it  is  in  the  care  of  our 
roads  during  tie  summer  months  that  we  find  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  use  of  oil. 

What  Oil  Does. — Oil  lays  the  dust.  It  is  superior 
to  water,  in  that,  when  properly  applied,  it  is  last- 
ing, costs  less,  makes  a  desirable  road,  and  can  be 
used  in  districts  where  water  cannot  be  had. 

It  coats  the  road  with  the  wearing  surface  that 
needs  but  slight  attention  to  keep  in  good  repair.  It 
enables  us  to  build  up  weak  places,  where  water  finds 
and  increases  the  number  of  chuck  holes.  Oil  soaks 
in  and  remains  a  part  of  the  road,  while  the  mud 
caused  by  sprinkling  with  water  sticks  to  the  wheels, 
besides  which  water  evaporates. 

Making  the  Boad. — When  our  roadbed  is  in  shape 
we  apply  the  oil  hot  by  means  of  either  the  DeCamp 
or  the  White  machine,  or  a  spray,  manufactured  for 
Supervisor  Wilson,  which  is  attached  to  old  watering 
carts,  and  gives  very  good  results.  The  hotter  the 
oil  the  quicker  it  unites  with  the  dust  and  the  more 
readily  it  is  absorbed  by  the  road  surface. 

On  most  of  our  roads  we  oil  a  strip  12  feet  wide. 
In  a  few  exceptional  cases  we  have  oiled  a  strip  18 
feet  in  width.  At  the  first  application  we  use  all  the 
oil  the  road's  surface  will  absorb.  The  quantity 
varies,  however,  according  to  the  kind  of  soil  and  the 
condition  of  the  road's  surface,  from  60  barrels  on  a 
well-packed  mesa  road  to  200  barrels  on  a  light, 
sandy  road  per  mile. 

The  first  year  a  road  is  oiled  two  and  sometimes 
three  times,  the  second  and  third  oiling  being  very 
light.  The  second  year  one  light  application,  as  a 
rule,  is  required,  except  on  roads  that  have  very 
heavy  traffic,  and  such  roads  have  to  be  renewed 
every  year,  as  in  wet  weather  the  heavy  traffic 
breaks  and  destroys  the  oil  crust. 

When  one  or  more  tanks  of  oil  have  been  distrib- 
uted on  the  road  the  man  doing  the  work  proceeds 
to  stir  the  oil  and  the  loose  material  of  the  road  sur- 
face by  driving  back  and  forth  over  the  oiled  strip 
with  a  harrow  or  with  the  drags  of  the  DeCamp  ma- 
chine. This  mixing  incorporates  thoroughly  the  dust 
and  oil,  spreading  it  evenly  over  the  road's  surface. 
All  sloppy  streaks  or  puddles  of  oil  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  hard  spots  in  the  road,  or  of  too  much  oil,  we 
cover  with  sand  or  dust  from  the  roadside,  throwing 
on  with  a  shovel  sufficient  loose  material  to  absorb 
the  surplus  oil.  The  more  thorough  the  union  of  the 
dust  and  oil  the  less  complaint  from  the  public  when 
traveling  on  a  newly  oiled  road. 

A  loose,  dusty  surface  is  as  necessary  for  the  appli- 
cation of  oil  as  a  good  foundation  is  necessary  to 
make  it  lasting.  Cold  oil  rolls  up  into  balls  and  will 
not  take  kindly  to  the  dust  nor  spread  evenly  over 
the  road.  It  sticks  to  everything  except  the  road- 
bed. This  applies  to  cold  oil  on  roads  which  must  be 
used  for  travel  immediately  after  the  oil  is  applied. 
We  have  all  observed,  however,  that  cold  oil,  if 
spread  on  the  ground  and  left  undisturbed,  will  in 
time  harden  into  a  beautiful  asphalt  surface.  How 
to  get  this  result  on  our  roads  and  not  close  them  to 
the  public  is  a  projlem  not  yet  solved.  The  heavy 
oils,  carrying  ft\>m  25%  to  50%  of  asphaltum,  have 
given  the  best  results,  the  light  gravity  oils  being  not 
much  better  than  water  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  evaporate. 

The  Cost. — The  oil  costs  us  50  cents  per  barrel  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  will  average  25  cents  additional  dis- 
tributed on  the  road,  making  our  roads  cost  us  from 
$50  to  $150  per  mile  the  first  year.  The  cost  of  mainte- 
nance during  the  following  years  is  much  less  per 
year,  varying  with  the  soil,  condition  of  the  road  and 
volume  of  the  traffic.  Oil  will  lay  the  dust  and  im- 
prove the  surface  of  a  road  on  any  kind  of  soil  in  dry 
weather,  but  oil,  clay  and  heavy  travel  make  a  most 
disagreeable  road  in  wet  weather.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  well-drained  clay  road  covered  with  oil 
and  heavily  coated  with  sand  will  make  a  good  all- 
the-year  road. 

Our  best  results  from  oil  have  been  obtained  from 
our  mesa  roads,  composed  of  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams  and  decomposed  granite. 

Old  roads  that  have  been  sprinkled  for  years  with 
poor  results  have  been  put  in  good  condition  with  one 
or  two  applications  of  oil. 

We  have  found  that  we  can  not  only  repair  our 
oiled  roads  with  oil,  but  that  it  is  the  best  material 
with  which  to  mend  chucks  and  ruts  in  our  other 
roads.  Mixed  with  the  soil  of  almost  any  road,  it 
will  stay  when  packed  in  a  depression. 

How  to  Do  It. — The  following  are  among  the  essen- 
tials for  making  and  maintaining  good  roads,  viz.  : 

A  well-graded  road,  packed  by  winter  rains  or  by 
thorough  rolling. 

Oil  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  dust  on  the  roads, 
in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

Oil  often  enough  and  with  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  it  pack. 


Apply  the  oil  when  the  weather  is  hot. 

Beoil  dry  places  to  drevent  chucks. 

Occasional  going  over  the  road  with  a  plank  drag 
helps  it  where  the  traffic  is  inclined  to  wear  ruts  in 
the  road. 

Have  the  road  foreman  keep  a  few  barrels  of  oil 
on  hand  with  which  to  repair  chuck  holes  and  weak 
places. 

A  little  oil  and  a  hand  rake  will  work  wonders  in 
the  imperfections  of  an  oiled  road. 

The  Future.  —In  my  opinion  the  oiling  of  roads  in 
this  country  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  I  believe  that  we 
shall  improve  our  methods  and  appliances  for  doing 
the  work,  and  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  our 
road  money  will  be  used  for  oil. 

Good  roads,  free  from  dust  and  chuck  holes,  are 
demanded  at  this  time,  and  no  one  thing  so  cheaply 
produces  this  result  as  oil.  Not  only  is  this  dustless 
condition  of  benefit  to  the  travelers  on  our  public 
roads,  but  the  horticulturists  located  along  our  oiled 
roads  receive  even  greater  benefit  by  reason  of  the 
protection  to  their  trees  against  constant  showers 
of  dust  which  would  otherwise  fall  upon  the  foliage, 
strangulate  the  leaf  function  and  injure  the  crop. 

The  protests  against  oil  roads  have  almost  disap- 
peared.   The  demand  for  them  is  steadily  increasing. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  California  Poultry  Interest. 


By  Henry  Berrar  of  San  Jose  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

Of  all  the  industrial  arts  poultry  culture  offers  the 
greatest  inducements  and  the  best  opportunities  for 
investments.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  this  industry  is 
constantly  overlooked  by  the  average  individual. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  recognize  the  importance  of  this  industry, 
and  are  using  their  best  endeavors  to  educate  the 
people  and  instruct  them  in  this  branch  of  economies. 

At  the  East. — Many  of  the  Eastern  States  which 
lack  the  natural  facilities  and  advantages  of  Cali- 
fornia have  long  since  recognized  its  many  important 
phases  and  lend  encouragement  and  support  by 
liberal  appropriations  for  its  promotion  and  the  as- 
sistance of  those  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  experiments  con- 
ducted scientifically. 

Systematic  reports  of  progress  are  made  and  sta- 
tistics are  printed.  Bulletins  and  pamphlets  are  dis- 
tributed to  their  poultrymen  free  of  charge.  The 
result  is  that  what  was  formerly  the  most  unim- 
portant adjunct  of  the  farm  is  now  the  best  paying 
element  of  agricultural  investment. 

In  addition  to  the  home  product,  we  are  the  re- 
cipients of  hundreds  of  carloads  of  poultry  products 
and  there  is  never  a  time  when  eggs  and  fowls  do  not 
command  a  good  market,  thus  demonstrating  that  an 
independent  living  would  be  assured  to  thousands  of 
families  who  should  enter  this  business  to  supply  our 
local  markets.  There  is  no  fear  of  this  industry  be- 
ing overdone,  as  there  is  an  unlimited  home  market 
for  poultry  products,  and  there  always  will  be  an  un- 
limited demand  for  these  products  in  our  island  pos- 
sessions and  in  the  Orient. 

Statistics. — The  United  States  imported  millions 
of  eggs  in  addition  to  the  estimated  $140,000,000 
worth  marketed  last  year.  The  demand  increases 
faster  than  the  supply,  and  this  industry  represents 
to-day  as  an  annual  output  and  stock  on  hand  the 
enormous  sum  of  $700,000,000 — second  on  the  list  of 
industrial  economies.  To  encourage  the  investment 
of  private  capital  this  State  should  assist  its  poultry- 
men  and  the  public  in  general  in  mastering  every  de- 
tail of  this  business. 

The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
approximately  last  vear  285,000,000  chickens  in  the 
United  States  and  "10,000,000,000  eggs,  or  about 
655,000  tons,  exclusive  of  all  eggs  used  or  consumed 
before  reaching  market.  The  output  of  eggs  last 
year  was  greater  than  the  postal  revenues,  and  large 
enough  to  have  paid  the  entire  expense  of  the  War 
Department. 

What  Is  Needed. — The  lack  of  interest  of  the 
average  citizen  is  only  exceeded  by  the  inertia  of  the 
State.  Breeders  and  keepers  of  fowls  are  unin- 
formed as  to  the  fundamental  facts  and  established 
principles  which  are  no  longer  subjects  of  experi- 
mentations. No  State  in  the  Union  has  greater 
natural  resources,  finer  climatic  conditions  or  better 
market.  Instead  of  importing  poultry  products,  we 
should  have  thousands  of  poultry  farms  throughout 
the  State  and  be  exporters.  There  is  no  other  in- 
dustry in  California  which  offers  a  more  independent 
and  enjoyable  way  of  earning  a  livelihood.  No  other 
department  of  farming  will  yield  larger  returns. 
While  a  flock  of  fowls  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  farm  and  orchard,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  successful  poultryman  must  be  a  farmer.  In- 
deed, many  of  our  most  successful  poultrymen  are 
"city  men,"  who  know  nothing  about  farm  work — 
men  who  by  close  application,  study  and  work  have 
mastered  the  science  and  art  of  incubation,  brooding 
and  egg  production,  and  by  studying  the  experiences 
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of  others  in  good  poultry  journals  have  attained  great 
success  in  producing  first-class  stock  in  every  way. 

Combined  Fruit  and  Poultry  Culture.— Our  or- 
chardists  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  import- 
ance of  combined  fruit  and  poultry  culture.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  valuable  service  rendered  in  ridding  the 
orchard  of  insects,  the  fowls  are  a  never-failing 
source  of  revenue.  Poultry  distributed  throughout 
an  orchard  on  the  colony  plan  thrive  well  and  yield  a 
large  income  in  proportion  to  the  expense.  At  times 
when  the  sale  of  fruit  is  slow  and  the  returns  dis- 
appointing, the  busy  hen  offers  relief  and  assistance 
when  all  other  resources  fail. 

A  visit  to  Santa  Clara  valley  will  disclose  many 
orchards  in  which  fowls  are  kept  to  destroy  the 
bugs  and  worms,  so  detrimental  to  successful  "fruit 
culture."  As  an  instance  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  combining  these  two  industries,  I  respectfully 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  orchards  thus  pro- 
tected the  canker  worm  has  been  kept  in  check, 
while  in  neighboring  orchards  devoid  of  fowls  great 
expenditures  of  time  and  money  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish as  good  results. 

With  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keep- 
ing poultry  in  the  orchard,  but  few  objections  can  be 
waged  against  the  proposition,  and  many  of  these,  in 
fact,  are  without  foundation.  With  the  exception  of 
prune  orchards  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  the 
fowls  have  not  been  found  to  be  of  any  disadvantage. 
In  the  peach  and  apricot  orchards  they  do  not  dam- 
age the  fruit  when  ripening,  but  in  the  prune  orchard 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  confine  the  fowls  during 
the  dropping  of  the  prunes. 


In  selecting  fowls  for  the  orchard  probably  no 
I  other  class  will  prove  more  serviceable  and  cause  less 
damage  than  the  Asiatics,  as  the  varieties  included 
in  this  class  do  not  fly  high,  hence  they  cannot  fly  into 
the  trees  and  cause  damage  while  the  fruit  is  ripening. 
All  of  the  orchardists  -of  this  State  are  capable  of 
supporting  a  fine  flock  of  fowls,  and  no  orchard  will 
be  without  them  when  our  orchardists  become  fully 
aware  of  the  advantage  and  profits  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  these  industries. 

Natural  Advantages. — California  offers  ideal 
conditions  for  poultry  raising.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  all  fowls,  both  old  and  young,  thrive  on  green 
foods.  No  State  in  the  Union  produces  a  greater 
variety  of  grasses  and  vegetables,  and  the  fact  that 
they  grow  and  are  cultivated  the  year  round,  cheaply 
and  in  great  abundance,  gives  the  California  poultry- 
man  a  decided  advantage  over  Eastern  breeders. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  green  foods,  but  the  many 
varieties  of  grain  of  the  best  quality  and  mill  pro- 
ducts are  grown,  manufactured  and  sold  at  less  cost 
than  in  many  other  States.  This  fact,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  our  excellent  markets  and  steady  de- 
mand, explains  in  a  measure  the  success  of  our  poul- 
trymen,  and  should  be  an  incentive  to  many  to  enter 
into  this  business,  particularly  those  possessed  of 
limited  means  and  small  tracts  of  land.  If  these 
facts  were  properly  placed  before  the  people  of  this 
State,  and  of  the  United  States,  the  importation  of 
poultry  and  poultry  supplies  would  cease. 

Many  Eastern  poultrymen  who  are  put  to  endless 
trouble  and  great  expense  in  preparing  for  the 
changes  in  seasons  would  investigate  and  surely  avail 


|  themselves  of  these  advantages  in  climate,  soil, 
markets  and  productions.  Owing  to  the  mild  climate 
in  this  State,  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  elaborate 
air-tight  buildings,  such  as  are  in  use  in  Eastern 
States.  Any  ordinary  frame  building  with  water- 
tight roofing  answers.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  fowls  raised  in  colder  climates  do  not  lay  as 
many  eggs  as  do  our  California  fowls. 

Incubators  and  Brooders.— In  addition  to  natural 
advantages,  the  incubators  and  brooders  manufac- 
tured in  this  State  are  considered  the  equal  of  any 
manufactured  elsewhere.  Thousands  of  these  ma- 
chines, built  on  the  best  principles  known  in  artificial 
raising  of  poultry,  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  large  shipments  to  foreign 
countries  are  proof  of  the  positive  excellence  and 
merit  of  these  machines,  which  have  given  our  manu- 
facturers a  world-wide  reputation. 

Hundreds  of  mechanics  and  others  who  are  not 
engaged  in  poultry  culture  are  thus  given  steady  and 
lucrative  employment.  The  introduction  of  the  in- 
cubator and  brooder  has  revolutionized  this  industry. 
The  business  has  assumed  enormous  proportions  and 
each  year  shows  a  greater  development.  Hatching 
can  be  conducted  continually  throughout  the  year, 
and  it  is  easier  to  rear  hundreds  of  chicks  than 
dozens  by  the  natural  methods.  This  practically 
gives  the  poultrymen  control  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  success,  enabling  them  to  rear  thousands  of 
chicks  at  the  most  profitable  time  of  year.  The  most 
money  from  poultry  has  been  made  by  those  who 
have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  details  of  the 
artificial  hatching  of  chicks. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Asparagus  and  Raubarb  Going 
East.  —  Haywards  Journal:  At  Hay- 
wards  station  an  interesting  sight  is 
the  preparation  of  asparagus  for  the 
Eastern  market,  by  H.  W.  and  W.  E. 
Meek.  Over  eighty  women,  girls  and  men 
are  employed,  and  the  shipments  are  over 
a  carload  daily.  The  different  processes 
the  asparagus  goes  through  before  it 
reaches  the  last  bands,  when  each  bunch 
is  wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  is  interesting. 
In  each  box  are  e'ght  bunches  of  aspara- 
gus, and  the  bottom  of  each  box  is  packed 
with  wet  moss,  that  keeps  the  vegetable 
in  good  condition.  The  crates  are  light 
and  airy  and  the  bottom  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  top,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
crowding.  This  delicious  vegetable  goes 
to  Chicago,  New  York  and  all  the  Eastern 
cities.  The  asparagus  is  being  shipped  in 
refrigerator  cars  by  W.  P.  &  Co.,  and 
goes  through  in  quick  order.  At  San 
Lorenzo  the  Meek  estate  is  shipping  a 
couple  of  cars  of  rhubarb  daily,  and  alto- 
gether they  are  kept  pretty  well  occupied. 

Big  Beet  Fields.  —  Oakland  En- 
quirer :  The  beet  raisers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pleasanton  are  very  busy  getting  in 
their  beets.  About  3000  acres  will  be 
planted  there  this  season. 

Apricot  Planting.  —  H.  Sorenson, 
who  set  out  400  apricot  trees  last  year 
at  Haywards,  has  found  that  they  did  so 
well  that  he  is  setting  out  2000  more  of 
the  Blenheim  variety  this  spring. 

BUTTE. 

Preparing  to  Irrigate.  —  Gridley 
Herald:  Frank  Watson,  superintendent  of 
the  Reed  orchard  northeast  of  this  place, 
informs  us  that  he  is  now  at  work  putting 
in  an  irrigating  plant  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  one  in  use  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  present  plans  contemplate 
the  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power, 
and  the  capacity  of  motor,  pump  and 
flume  will  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  the 
whole  orchard,  whereas  heretofore  only  a 
portion  of  the  place  has  been  watered. 

Goldfinches  Attack  Prune  Blos- 
soms — Frank  Watson,  superintendent  of 
the  Reed  orchard,  directs  attention  to 
something  new  to  him.  The  goldfinches, 
flocks  of  which  are  about  the  orchard,  are 
attacking  the  prune  blossoms,  biting  out 
the  ovary  of  the  flower.  Under  some  of 
the  trees  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  petals  of  the  blossoms  which  had  been 
dropped  intact  by  the  birds  after  they 
had  bitten  out  the  tiny  embryo  prune. 
The  superintendent  does  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  damage  will  be  of  any  con- 
sequence, as  a  flock  of  goldfinches  would 
have  a  large  contract  on  hand  if  they  at- 
tempted to  eat  even  a  small  fraction  of 
the  blossoms  on  the  trees. 

Shipping  Hemp.— Mr.  John  Heany 
shipped  a  carload  of  baled  hemp  to  New 
York  one  day  last  week,  and  he  tells  us 
that  he  will  have  about  ten  more  carloads 
when  the  crop  of  1901  is  all  broken.  The 
new  crop  is  now  sowed,  Mr.  Heany  using 
again  this  year  a  carload  of  commercial 
fertilizer  on  the  hemp  fields.  He  realized 
a  substantial  grain  in  the  crcp  last  year 
from  similar  treatment  and  has  adopted  it 
as  a  regular  item  in  the  industry. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Great  Pumping  Plant.  —  Antioeh 
Ledger:  The  large  pump  steamer,  which 
was  towed  up  the  river  to  Andros  Island 
last  week,  is  the  largest  floating  pump  on 
this  coast,  if  not  in  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  pontoons  comprise  the  other 
accessories.  This  pump  will  be  used  to 
drain  Andros  and  Brannan  islands  of  water 
caused  by  the  late  overflow.  This  pump 
has  been  used  in  Oakland  harbor  with 
great  success.  Its  capacity  is  100  000  gal- 
lons per  minute,  and  any  old  thing  small 
enough  to  pass  through  the  pipe  can  be 
transferred  from  one  point  to  another. 
For  instance,  the  pump  can  be  anchored 
near  the  sand  hills  east  of  Antioeh,  the 
pontoons  stretched  across  the  river,  and 
the  pipe  laid  on  top  of  these  and  over  the 
top  of  the  Sherman  Island  levee  and  the 
sand  deposited  in  tons  on  any  spot  in  a 
short  time. 

EL  DORADO. 

Preserving  Eggs. — Ed.  Republican: 
Noticing  in  last  week's  issue  of  your  paper 
the  query  of  a  correspondent  wishing  to 
know  the  proportions  of  silicate  of  soda, 
to  be  used  in  preserving  eggs,  I  supply  the 
following  formula.  I  first  tried  it  last  sea- 
son with  best  of  results:  The  proportion 
of  water  is  4  to  1.  Place  the  eggs  in  an 
earthen  jar  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
Soft  water  boiled  is  the  best  to  be  used, 
letting  it  thoroughly  cool  before  mixing. 
—Mrs.  J.  J.  Miller. 

FRESNO. 

A  Big  Vineyard  —Fred  Nelson  is  pre- 
paring ground  for  Charles  Ochs  at  Fow- 
ler upon  which  to  root  250,000  grapevine 


cuttings.  One  hundred  thousand  will  be 
Sultanas,  50,000  Thompson  Seedless  and 
25,000  Muscats.  The  remainder  will  be 
|  two  or  three  choice  varieties  of  wine 
grapes. 

GLENN. 

A  New  Grass.— Willows  Journal:  D. 
S.  O'Callaghan  has  sent  to  James  Boyd 
from  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  a  package  of 
Russian  broom  grass,  with  the  request 
that  he  experiment  with  its  growth  on 
his  place  near  Willows.  The  grass  has 
been  a  success  on  the  dry  land  near  Ellens- 
burg, and  Mr.  O'Callaghan  thinks  that  it 
will  grow  here.  It  makes  splendid  pas- 
ture and  grows  during  the  entire  year. 
Mr.  Boyd  will  give  it  a  thorough  trial. 

KERN. 

Ground  Has  Settled.— Bakersfield 
Californian:  Owing  to  the  recent  heavy 
rainstorms  in  the  mountains,  the  ground 
at  Tehachapi  has  settled  in  places  from  6 
inches  to  2  feet.  The  lot  on  which  a  large 
hotel  was  constructed  some  years  ago  has 
settled  to  such  an  extent  that  the  build- 
ing, being  cracked  and  uncertain  on  its 
foundations,  is  not  safe  for  entrance.  A 
part  of  the  building,  which  was  never  en- 
tirely finished,  has  been  used  as  class- 
rooms by  students  who  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  schoolhouse,  but  the 
trustees  have  been  forced  to  transfer  the 
desks  to  a  private  house  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  pupils. 

KINGS. 

Tree  Planting.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
The  tree-planting  enterprise  by  the 
Woman '8  Clubs  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  main.  Last  Wednesday  night  saw  all 
the  3  miles  set  apart  for  Lemoore  section 
completed,  and  yesterday  Armona  section 
of  a  like  distance  was  planted.  About  fif- 
teen men  did  the  work  and  did  it  well. 
The  ladies  of  Armona  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Armona  reading  room  and  it  was  greatly 
enjoyed.  The  trees  along  the  line  will  be 
watered  next  Monday,  and  then  they  will 
all  be  boxed  to  protect  them  and  cared  for 
during  the  summer.  Thus  has  begun  an 
enterprise  that  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
this  county.  When  the  9  miles  of  that 
shaded  avenue  grows  so  as  to  make  a 
showing,  which  will  be  only  a  few  years, 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  beginning 
the  work  will  be  referred  to  as  bene- 
factors. 

Early  Fruit.— J.  J.  Adams,  who  is 
residing  on  a  ranch  north  of  Hanford, 
brought  in  last  Monday  a  stem  picked 
from  a  Royal  apricot  tree.  The  stem  was 
2  inches  long  and  bore  eighteen  apricots, 
all  as  large  as  the  egg  of  a  robin.  If  the 
frost  does  not  come  to  thin  out  the  fruit, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  the  club- 
bers knocking  the  green  fruit  off  the 
trees. 

A  Hen  Worth  Having.— Mrs.  W.  S. 
Bloyd  of  Hanford  has  a  hen  called  The 
Neversetter  that  lays  an  epg  as  large  as  a 
turkey  egg.  One  on  exhibition  measures 
6}  inches  one  way  and  7  J  inches  the  other. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

San  Gabriel  Walnut  Growers  In- 
corporate.— Pasadena  Star:  The  San 
Gabriel  Walnut  Growers'  Association  has 
been  incorporated  by  A.  B.  Chapman, 
Richard  Chapman  and  Lucy  C.  Lantz  of 
San  Gabriel  and  Lettice  Chapman  and 
Evelyn  Chapman  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
capital  stock  is  $25,000;  subscribed,  $5000. 
The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  new 
association  is  San  Gabriel. 

Walnut  Growers'  Meeting.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Los  Nietos  and 
Ranchito  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
was  held  at  Rivera  Tuesday.  Secretary 
Montgomery  submitted  a  report  showing 
total  receipts  since  the  organization  of  the 
association  on  February  23,  1899,  to  be 
$342,365;  total  disbursements,  $340,675. 
The  old  board  was  re-elected,  excepting 
that  J.  A.  Cole  took  the  place  of  J.  S. 
Isbell.  H.  W.  Judson  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  J.  A.  Montgomery  secretary. 

MERCED. 
Early  Barley.— Sun,  April  4  :  Re- 
ports from  various  parts  of  the  county 
show  that  the  grain  crop  is  unusually  far 
advanced,  considering  the  season.  Mr. 
Cleveland  of  Rotterdam  has  some  barley 
that  has  already  headed  out,  and  it  is 
thought  other  ranchers  are  able  to  report 
a  similar  condition  of  the  growing  crop. 

ORANGE. 
A  Profitable  Industry. — Orange 
Post:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Huhn  has  finished  ship- 
ping green  peas.  The  first  peas  were 
picked  November  8th,  and  some  have  been 
shipped  every  day  since,  except  Chinese 
New  Year  week.  Mrs.  Huhn  has  not 
been  able  to  get  people  here  to  pick  peas, 
so  has  kept  from  three  to  nine  Chinamen 
camped  on  the  ground  and  then  has  given 
work  to  all  the  white  people  that  could  be 
secured.  The  Chinamen  averaged  $1.50 
per  day,  and  some  weeks  $2  per  day. 
Some  of  our  women  and  girls  earned  $2 
per  day.  Mrs.  Huhn  thinks  that,  if  mar- 
kets could  be  found,  which  is  only  a  ques- 


tion of  time,  the  raising  of  winter  vege- 
tables will  be  a  greater  source  of  wealth 
to  Orange,  Villa  Park  and  vicinity  than 
the  apricot  crop  ever  was.  The  business 
has  been  more  profitable  this  wihter  than 
ever  before.  E.  H.  Ashley,  who  owns  and 
cultivates  part  of  what  was  formerly  Rev. 
P.  D.  Young's  place,  had  about  half  an 
acre  of  beans  that  yielded  seventy  sacks 
in  four  pickings.  Mrs.  Huhn  bought 
them  at  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.  At  sev- 
enty pounds  to  the  sack,  this  would  net 
Mr.  Ashley  a  very  neat  little  sum  for  the 
use  of  a  half  acre  for  three  months.  He 
now  has  a  fine  crop  of  barley  on  the  same 
piece.  With  the  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  Mrs.  Huhn  thinks  great  things 
may  be  achieved  in  Orange  county  in  this 
line  of  industry. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Asparagus  Brings  Stiff  Prices  — 
Bee  :  A  local  marketman  who  collects 
large  quantities  of  vegetables  for  ship- 
ment by  the  express  company  says'  the 
principal  shipment  being  made  to  the 
East  now  is  of  asparagus.  "But  aspara- 
gus is  very  scarce,"  he  remarked,  "al- 
though enormous  quantities  of  it  are 
raised  hereabouts.  The  vegetable  is  gob- 
bled up  by  the  local  canneries  as  soon  as 
it  comes  into  the  market.  That  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  growers,  who  get  fancy 
prices,  but  it  is  hard  on  the  commission 
merchants.  Asparagus  used  to  sell  as  low 
as  $20  a  ton,  and  growers  were  glad  to  get 
that  amount ;  but  now  they  are  being  paid 
as  high  as  $60  a  ton.  We  are  going  to 
make  a  shipment  of  asparagus  to  New 
York,  but  it  will  be  a  small  one,  because 
we  cannot  get  hold  of  a  large  quantity  of 
the  vegetable." 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Nearly  11,000  Acres.— Chino  Cham- 
pion :  On  Wednesday  the  contracts  for 
beet  planting  for  the  Chino  factory  cov- 
ered 10,700  acres,  and  Manager  Schroeder 
said  there  were  at  least  200  acres  more 
yet  to  be  signed.  The  total  will  closely 
approach  the  11,000-acre  mark.  This  wiil 
be  some  4000  acres  more  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  raised  for  this  factory.  Up  to 
last  Saturday  night  (the  company's  re- 
ports are  made  up  to  each  Saturday 
night)  there  were  planted  6500  acres. 
Last  week  2000  acres  were  planted.  If 
the  weather  continues  fair  the  next  two 
weeks  will  see  the  bulk  of  the  planting 
done.  Scattering  pieces  of  moist  land  will 
not  be  planted  until  a  week  or  two  later. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Replanting  a  Large  Vineyard.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  A.  M.  Harshner,  who  lives 
a  few  miles  west  of  Woodbridge,  employed 
several  Japs  to  set  out  sixty  acres  of  vine- 
yard this  spring.  They  made  a  big  mis- 
take in  the  planting  of  the  vines,  and  now 
Mr.  Harshner  has  secured  the  services  of 
Archie  Holden  to  transplant  the  entire 
vineyard. 

Sixteen  Hundred  Dollars  on 
Four  Acres  of  Vineyard.— M.  E.  An- 
gier,  the  young  vineyardist  living  a  few 
miles  south  of  Lodi,  has  in  his  possession 
a  vineyard  of  forty  acres  which  cleared 
over  $4000  last  year,  thus  averaging  over 
$100  per  acre.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
any  one  who  will  sell  a  fully  developed 
vineyard  for  $300  per  acre  is  making  a 
very  bad  mistake,  as  the  vineyard  will  re- 
alize that  amount  itself  in  three  years. 
Mr.  Angier  has  four  acres  of  late  Em- 
perors which  brought  him  $1600  last  sea- 
son. 

Vineyard  Sold  for  $300  an  Acre.— 
The  largest  price  ever  paid  for  a  tract  of 
land  in  San  Joaquin  county  was  given 
last  week  by  H.  A.  Towne  for  a  55-acre 
vineyard  near  Woodbridge.  He  paid  $300 
an  acre.  The  land  is  set  to  Tokays.  A.  T. 
Covel,  who  sold  the  vineyard,  has  netted 
over  $100  an  acre  per  season  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Exporting  Fine  Dairy  Cattle.— 
The  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.  of  Stockton 
has  just  shipped  from  its  Riverside  ranch 
on  Rough  and  Ready  island  twenty-two 
head  of  fine  cattle  by  the  steamer  Guate- 
mala to  Central  America,  where  they  are 
to  be  used  for  dairy  purposes. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Big  Yield  of  Honey. —  San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune:  Probably  the  largest 
"  bee  ranch  "  in  this  State  is  that  of  Kelly 
Bros  in  the  Santa  Ynez  mountains,  in 
this  county.  They  report  an  unprece- 
dented season  of  honey.  Two  large  camps, 
with  as  many  men  employed  in  each  as 
can  be  found  to  work,  are  employed  by 
the  Kelly  Bros.,  and  they  are  taking  out 
an  average  of  2500  pounds  of  honey  a  day. 
This  average  has  been  maintained  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  and  will  continue,  the 
owners  say,  for  some  time.  The  Kelly 
apiary  consists  of  some  900  stands,  or 
swarms.  The  working  force  of  bees  is  in- 
creasing at  such  a  rate  that  it  is  running 
away  with  the  facilities  for  keeping  the 
little  workers  under  control.  Led  by  new 
queens,  swarms  are  leaving  the  parent 


hives  and  making  quarters  forthemselv. 
wherever  they  can  find  a  box  or  tree  o. 
hole  in  the  ground  to  enter.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  next  year  every  squirrel  hole, 
every  stump  and  every  hoilow  tree  will  be 
flowing  with  honey,  for  many  of  the 
swarms  have  escaped  from  the  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  look  after  them.  The  in- 
crease is  greater  than  can  be  handled. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Prune  Yield  Will  Be  Large  — San 
Jose  Herald:  This  season's  prune  yield 
in  Santa  Clara  county  will  without  doubt 
be  a  bountiful  one.  The  orchards  through- 
out the  valley  never  bore  a  more  promis- 
ing appearance.  From  every  part  of  the 
county  come  reports  of  a  most  cheerful 
character.  The  heavy  rains  of  a  month 
ago  washed  away  the  gloomy  anticipations 
of  those  who  had  complained  previous  to 
that  time,  and  the  fingers  of  Jack  Frost 
have  never,  through  all  the  winter, 
touched  the  buds  more  than  ever  so 
lightly. 

SONOMA. 

Sensible  Farming.— Sonoma  County 
Farmer:  H.  H.  Button,  one  of  the  patrons 
of  the  Third  Street  Creamery,  milked 
twenty-five  cows  last  season,  raised  thirty- 
five  calves  and  a  lot  of  hogs,  at  the  same 
time  enriching  his  farm.  With  the  refuse 
from  a  straw  stack,  horse  stable  and  cow 
barn,  he  manured  heavily  over  four  acres 
of  land  last  fall,  and  he  figures  out  that  it 
will  return  him  upwards  of  $10  an  acre  in- 
crease in  crop  this  year,  with  considerable 
more  the  following  year,  when  the  ma- 
nure becomes  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil. 

TEHAMA. 

Good  Increase  of  Lambs.— Red 
Bluff  News:  G.  C.  McCoy's  band  of  sheep 
weathered  the  winter  storms  well,  and  in 
consequence  there  was  a  large  increase  of 
lambs,  considering  the  severity  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter.  The  lambing 
season  is  over  and  he  marked  90%  of 
lambs.  He  lately  had  his  shearing  pens 
cleaned  out  and  has  a  crew  of  shearers 
engaged  to  begin  shearing  as  soon  as  the 
weather  settles. 

Sales  of  Sheep.— It  is  reported  that 
C.  J  Gooch  has  sold  to  D.  S.  Cone  1200 
yearlings,  with  the  wool  off,  for  $3  per 
head.  The  Cone  &  Ward  Co.  and  D.  S. 
Cone  have  purchased  from  Jas.  Barry 
3500  head  of  wethers  and  yearlings,  the 
company  taking  the  yearlings  at  $2  50  per 
head  and  Mr.  Cone  taking  wethers  at  $3. 

VENTURA. 

Reduced  Lima  Beans  Acreage.— 
Independent:  Word  comes  from  Oxnard 
and  vicinity  that  the  acreage  planted  to 
beans  this  year  will  fall  considerably  short 
of  the  usual  number  devoted  to  growing 
the  succulent  Lima  on  account  of  the  fa- 
vorable prospect  for  a  good  beet  crop.  It 
is  estimated  that  20,000  acres  will  be 
planted  to  beets  this  year,  an  increase  of 
9000  .acres  over  last  year,  which  means  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  bean  acre- 
age. The  falling  off  in  the  acreage  will 
occur  mostly  in  the  Colonia,  where  large 
crops  are  usually  secured.  Ranchers  in 
Pleasant  valley  and  the  Los  Posas  will 
also  decrease  their  acreage  in  Limas  and 
plant  the  Blackeye  and  other  small  va- 
rieties, and  taking  it  altogether  it  is 
thought  that  the  Lima  bean  crop  will  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  10,000 
acres.  Another  Lima  bean  producing 
ranch  that  will  be  taken  off  the  list  next 
year  is  the  Rancho  Santa  Clara  del  Norte, 
the  new  owners  having  declared  their  in- 
tention of  planting  every  available  por- 
tion of  this  large  ranch  to  walnuts  and 
lemons.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Limas  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  for  a 
time  at  least,  as  the  decrease  in  the 
Rancho  del  Norte  will  amount  to  nearly 
4000  acres. 


HERE  IS  A  CHANCE! 

Tilton  Apricot. 

Fl-st-Class  Trees  4  to  7  and  8  ft.  high. 
Are  Id  good  dormant  condition  for  planting. 
83.00  per  10;  $25.00  per  100. 

HANFORD  NURSERY,     J.  W.  BAIR8TOW. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUXT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cira 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
trie  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Our  Opportunity. 

"Whence  came  and  whither  bound  are 
we  ? 

May  still  hold  much  of  mystery; 

But  one  grave  thought  is  clear  and  plain, 

We  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 

"The  years  glide  by;  stand  strong  and 
true ; 

The  good  thou  canst,  oh  !  quickly  do  ; 
Let  gentle  words  soothe  woe  and  pain, 
We  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 


Little  Things. 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way 

Among  the  grass  and  fern  ; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 
He  walled  it  in  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  its  brink- 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 

But  judged  that  toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  again,  and  lo  I  the  well, 

By  summers  never  dried, 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parched  tongues 

And  saved  a  life  beside. 

—Selected. 


Toad. 

I'm  ju9t  about  the  color  of  mud, 
I've  a  bobby  mug  and  a  knobby  back  ; 

I  bundle  away,  I  thrumble  and  thud, 
I  lack  the  knack  of  walking  a  crack. 

I  sit  and  think  at  the  chink  of  my  hole- 
Nothing  like  flies  for  a  plump,  buff 
belly— 

I  rather  reckon  1  haven't  any  soul, 
Though  I'm  not  altogether  pebbles  and 
jelly. 

As  soon  as  the  roses  I  smell  in  the  rain, 
I  wink  one  eye  when  two  wouldn't  do  ; 

I  pad  my  ribs,  and  I  don't  complain, 
I'm  toad  but  no  toady— how  about  you  ? 

—John  Vance  Cheney. 


The  Survivor. 

When  the  last  day  is  ended, 
And  the  nights  are  through  ; 

When  the  last  sun  is  buried 
In  its  grave  of  blue ; 

When  the  stars  are  snuffed  like  candles, 
And  the  seas  no  longer  fret ; 

When  the  winds  unlearn  their  cunning, 
And  the  storms  forget ; 

When  the  last  lip  is  palsied, 

And  the  last  prayer  said, 
Love  shall  reign  immortal 

While  the  worlds  lie  dead. 

— Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles. 


"Dead  Leaves." 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  quaint  old 
city  of  Leyden  stand  two  houses  side 
by  side,  suggesting  by  their  rich,  fan- 
tastic architecture  a  memory  of  medie- 
val Dutch.  Quaint,  sleepy  streets,  run- 
ning at  right  angles,  form  grotesque 
vistas,  which  carry  you  back  a  genera- 
tion or  two.  Most  tourists  find  Leyden 
dull  and  stupid,  and  dull  it  is  to  dull 
people.  In  truth,  the  town  is  condu- 
cive to  sleep,  but  are  not  dreams  pleas- 
ant when  they  people  the  imagination 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  artistic 
when  they  paint  with  the  colors  of  Ru- 
bens and  Vandyke,  and  you  live  and 
breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  centuries 
ago  ? 

The  inmates  of  the  two  houses  are  a 
part  of  their  environment,  in  touch 
with  forgotten  songs  and  that  long  ago 
of  our  happiest  days. 

But  the  similarity  of  these  two  ceases 
at  this  point.  Nicolaas  Witsen  portrays 
the  characteristics  that  his  name  sug- 
gests. Tall,  lank  in  proportion,  he  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  his  dapper  little 
neighbor — the  former  stern,  dignified 
and  reserved,  a  pessimist,  the  latter 
cheery,  bright  and  active,  an  optimist. 
Howbeit  these  two  are  firm  friends, 
good  neighbors  and  loyal  citizens. 

Nicolaas  Witsen's  garden  is  gloomy 
with  a  box  shrubbery  which  outlines 
the  paths.  Fir  trees,  through  whose 
heavy,  hanging  boughs  no  sunshine 
creeps,  protect  the  windows  from  the 
glare  of  light  which  is  allowed  to  flood 
every  room  of  the  house  next  door. 


The  garden  there  is  gay  with  flowers, 
rich  in  their  luxurious  growth,  filling 
the  air  with  heavy  fragrance. 

Laughing  and  frolicking  over  its  peb- 
bly way,  a  little  brook  divides  the  gar- 
dens, but  a  rustic  bridge  makes  good 
the  difference  which  the  water  creates, 
satisfactorily  acting  as  a  go-between. 

Neither  Nicolaas  Witsen  nor  Everard 
van  Weede  has  ever  taken  to  himself  a 
spouse.  To  interrogate  the  shadows 
of  their  past  would  be  an  act  of  dis- 
courtesy of  which  I  trust  we  are  not 
capable.  Some  fruits  mellow  at  the 
touch  of  frost,  others  wither  and  die. 

On  a  perfect  day  in  June,  Nicolaas 
Witsen  strides  back  and  forth  the 
length  of  his  garden  path.  From  his 
long  clay  pipe  he  sends  out  thick  clouds 
of  smoke  which  suspend  themselves  in 
midair,  so  still  is  the  atmosphere. 

"Bah  !"  he  exclaims,  stopping  in  his 
walk  to  salute  his  neighbor,  "between 
your  spring  flowers  and  your  autumn, 
your  house  plants  and  your  young 
shoots,  you've  no  time  for  the  deeper 
researches  of  which  the  mind  is  cap- 
able." 

Van  Weede,  bending  all  his  energies 
toward  the  upheaval  of  a  root  which 
clung  tenaciously  to  mother  earth, 
stops  to  wipe  away  the  beads  of  per- 
spiration which  streams  down  his  jovial 
face. 

"Well  !  well!  neighbor,  these  pretty 
dears  would  not  thrive  should  I  keep 
my  nose  between  two  book  covers;  nay, 
I  am  the  garden  worm,  and  you  the 
other  sort." 

"But  here  is  good  authority  for  be- 
coming something  better  than  a  grub," 
and  drawiDg  a  volume  of  Plato's  dia- 
logues from  the  back  pocket  of  his  coat. 
Nicolaas  read:  "The  world  of  eye  and 
ear  delusions  all,"  and  here,  turning  a 
page,  "  and  does  not  the  mind  reason 
best  when  it  is  not  drawn  aside  by  the 
ear  or  eye  ?" 

"So,  neighbor,  you  may  be  right,  but 
give  me  something  that  my  eye  can 
look  upon;  your  musty  books  attract 
mice,  not  roses,  and  I  prefer  the  fra- 
grance of  a  lily  to  the  odor  of  old  docu- 
ments." 

Witsen  closed  his  book  with  a  sound 
between  a  sigh  and  a  groan,  and  thrust- 
ing his  two  hands  deep  into  the  pock- 
ets of  his  knee  breeches,  he  stood 
thoughtfully  watching  a  swallow  soar 
above  the  tree  tops  and  disappear  into 
the  chimney  of  his  friend's  house.  Pres- 
ently something  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  fell  to  the  ground — a  red, 
red  rose,  rich  in  its  magnificent  beauty, 
lay  at  his  feet. 

"A  flower  for  your  thoughts,  come, 
that's  a  good  bargain,  obtuse  philoso- 
phies for  a  practical  demonstration  of 
God's  power." 

Witsen  did  not  answer,  but  stooping 
down  he  raised  the  flower  from  the 
ground,  twirled  it  idly  for  a  moment  in 
his  hand,  then,  throwing  it  into  the 
stream,  he  turned  slowly  on  his  heel  and 
strode  into  the  house. 

Van  Weede  chuckled  softly  to  him- 
self. The  indignity  offered  his  gift  did 
not  distress  him,  for  he  knew  his  friend. 

That  evening  Van  Weede  waited  be- 
fore crossing  to  his  friend's  house,  as, 
indeed,  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  do, 
until  the  old  cathedral  chimes  floated 
their  melody  far  above  the  gabled  roofs 
and  high  chimneys  of  Leyden. 

He  loved  music  as  he  did  his  flowers, 
his  birds,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  was 
brightest  and  best  in  nature,  and 
among  his  most  valued  possessions  in 
the  drawing-room  was  an  old  spinet, 
whose  voice  was  a  pathetic  reminder  of 
more  brilliant  achievements.  Drawing 
forth  tender  old  ballads,  Van  Weede 
lived  in  the  past  as  he  touched  the 
keys,  and  his  cheerful  face  would  sad- 
den, and  sometimes  a  tear  trembled  on 
his  cheek.  He  always  played  these 
long-forgotten  songs  when  he  returned 
from  his  annual  midsummer  trip. 

"You'll  be  away  very  soon  now,  I 
suppose,"  said  Nicolaas,  striking  a 
flint  stone,  preparatory  to  lighting  his 
pipe. 

Everard  nodded.  A  long  silence  fol- 
lowed before  either  spoke  again.  Were 
it  Van  Weede's  midsummer  trip,  or 
Nicolaas  Witsen's  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter, neither  questioned  the  other  as  to 
its  purpose.  They  would  be  absent  in 
all  about  three  days  and  then  return, 
Everard  more  gentle,  quieter  and  sad- 


dened; Nicolaas  gruff,  antagonistic 
and  bitter. 

"Here  is  the  Dominie,"  said  Van 
Veede,  the  first  to  speak,  and  pushing 
back  his  chair  he  made  room  for  their 
visitor. 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,  fine  night 
this,"  said  the  minister,  taking  the 
proffered  seat.  "So,  Master  Everard, 
you  have  not  taken  flight  as  yet; 
thought  our  good  friend  would  be 
lonely,"  —  nodding  his  head  toward 
Nicolaas — "and  it  is  my  duty  to  re- 
lieve distress,  you  know,  either  of  body 
or  soul."    He  glanced  towards  Witsen. 

"Well,  I  imagine  time  does  not  hang 
heavy  on  your  hands,"  gruffly  answered 
Nicolaas. 

"  Come,  come,  neighbor,  surely  this 
peaceful  little  town  cannot  have  so 
many  cases  of  misery  ?  "  Everard  said; 
"  It  would  distress  me  greatly  should  I 
feel  that  care  and  want  surround  me 
on  every  side." 

"When  will  you  learn,  Van  Weede, 
that  misery  is  the  lot  of  every  human 
being."  Nicolaas  brought  down  the 
chair  which  he  had  tilted  back  against 
the  door,  with  an  emphasis.  "  Is  your 
own  lot  so  peaceful  and  free  from  per- 
plexity that  you  can  gauge  other  men's 
thereby  ?  bah  1 " 

"Were  it  not  that  sometimes  that 
my  posies  did  not  bloom,  or  for  some 
other  trivial  disappointment,  my  life 
would  be  complete;  that  sorrow  comes 
to  all,  Nicolaas,  to  that  can  I  testify," 
Everard's  tone  grew  more  gentle,  "  but 
that  we  should  nurse  this  grief,  holding 
it  like  a  leech  to  our  hearts  till  it  draws 
all  of  its  beauty,  all  the  ideals,  ambi- 
tions and  faiths  from  our  life,  then  that 
man  lives  no  more,  he  merely  exists." 

"Friend,  your  theories  are  as  fine  as 
the  lace  the  women  of  Bruges  produce, 
but  they  don't  fit  in  the  box  of  blocks 
men  call  years;  life  is  a  mass  of  deceit 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  When 
we  are  young  St.  Nicolaas  fails  us,  when 
we  are  old— God — " 

Here  the  Dominie  interrupted 
"Nay,  Nicolaas,  those  are  harsh  words; 
the  creed  of  our  forefathers  cannot  be 
so  lightly  disregarded.  Our  friend  is 
right;  you  would  take  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living  when  you  deprive  hu- 
manity of  its  faith." 

"Humph!"  said  Nicolaas,  "this 
faith  of  which  you  boast,  'tis  but  an 
opiate  administered  by  the  priests  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  to 
make  straight  the  crooked  path  for  the 
rich.  I'm  not  so  easily  caught  with 
your  gilt-edged  doctrines;  give  me 
facts — undisputed  facts — for  I  prefer  to 
live  on  an  intellectual  rock  to  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  a  creed." 

Neither  made  answer  to  this  last 
speech.  It  was  a  common  occurrence, 
these  little  skirmishes,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  minister's 
undeniable  enjoyment. 

But  van  Weede  was  sorry  at  these 
times,  for  beneath  his  friend's  irony  and 
bitterness  there  was  much  to  admire. 
Intellectually  strong,  his  soul  had 
sought  the  unattainable;  the  ideal  wor- 
shipped was  perfection,  and  the  disap- 
pointment in  life  keen. 

For  a  time  no  word  was  spoken.  The 
glowing  stars  with  their  unfathomed 
mystery  slowly  peopled  the  heavens 
with  their  glory,  mute  evidence  of  an 
unseen  power  greater  than  we.  A 
sound  reached  them  from  the  heart  of 
the  city,  the  night  watch  on  his  rounds. 

"All's  well— well— " 

"All's  well?"  interrogated  Witsen 
scornfully. 

"All  is  indeed  well — "  repeated  van 
Weede  gently,  sorrowfully. 

The  minister  nodded  good-night  and 
walked  homeward,  looking  up  to  the 
silent  heavens  above  him,  to  the  stretch 
of  meadow  on  his  right,  and  to  the  town 
on  his  left,  softly  whispering,  "  all  is 
well,  all  is  well." 

From  the  window  of  his  breakfast 
room  Nicolaas  Witsen  could  look  into 
his  friend's  garden,  and  van  Weede  was 
generally  there  busy  among  his  flowers. 
It  was  a  satisfaction  to  Nicolaas,  as  he 
read  from  the  book  beside  his  plate  or 
drank  his  tea,  to  glance  now  and  then 
toward  his  friend  clipping  a  branch  or 
tying  up  the  luxuriant  growth  of  roses, 
meanwhile  whistling  a  smothered  sort 
of  music.  So  Nicolaas  was  disappointed 
when  he  seated  himself  the  following 
day  at  the  little  round  table  not  to  see 


his  friend.  Instinctively  he  knew  that 
he  had  gone  upon  that  mysterious 
errand. 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the 
table,  leaving  his  food  untasted,  and 
stepping  through  the  open  window  he 
stood  before  the  little  bridge.  To  have 
acknowledged  loneliness  would  have 
been  treason  to  his  boasted  indepen- 
dence, but  for  all  that,  there  was  a 
queer  little  pain  tugging  at  his  heart, 
a  sense  of  oppressive  stillness  and  need. 
"Why  had  they  not  both  gone  at  the 
same  time,  for  I  could  have  gone  my 
way  and  Everard  his.  I  am  getting 
too  old  to  travel  during  the  winter,"  he 
reasoned  to  himself;  "the  last  time  I 
was  laid  up  with  a  cold  which  lasted 
until  spring." 

"Let  me  see,"  he  continued,  slowly 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  house,  "yes, 
I  can — I  can  go  and  be  back  before 
Everard  returns." 

A  short  journey  from  Leyden  stands 
the  ruin  of  a  church,  without  door  or 
window,  roofless.  It  is  an  insignia  of 
life,  or,  better  said,  of  death,  for  be- 
tween its  ivy-covered  walls  lie  the 
peaceful  dead.  For  years  the  village 
has  kept  intact  this  beautiful  ruin,  now 
God's  Acre.  Outside  are  also  well-kept 
graves,  but  our  interest  centers  within, 
for  standing  by  one  of  the  stone  slabs 
is  Everard  van  Weede.  He  has  just 
placed  a  heavy  wreath  of  white  roses 
over  the  inscription  "Antoinette,"  and 
now  stands  bareheaded,  a  look  of  rev- 
erent rapture  lighting  his  aged  face. 

There  is  a  step  almost  at  his  side,  but 
he  heeds  it  not,  for  he  is  far  away. 
Antoinette  has  flung  a  jest,  he  smiles, 
then  she  laughs  at  his  folly,  his  pre- 
sumption, she  says,  and  he  leaves  her, 
carrying  the  white  rose  she  has  dropped 
from  her  hair — and  then — 

"My  God,  Nicolaas  Witsen." 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  Nicolaas 
draws  himself  erect,  the  wreath  of  ivy 
that  he  holds  in  his  hand  slips  to  the 
ground.  All  the  passions  of  his  youth 
surge  through  him,  throbbing  his  pulse. 
The  remembrance  of  her  as  she  stood 
before  him  seems  as  yesterday;  her  re- 
fusal and  final  acknowledgement  of  her 
love  for  another,  and  Everard  was  that 
other,  his  rival.  A  moment  of  fierce 
anger,  then  his  gray  eyes  soften,  his 
form  relaxes,  and  he  stretches  out  his 
hand  toward  his  friend. 

"Everard,"  he  says,  a  pathos  in  his 
voice  hitherto  unknown,  "  You,  too, 
have  loved — "  his  emotion  is  so  great 
that  he  cannot  finish  the  sentence,  but 
he  points  toward  the  inscription. 

Van  Weede  does  not  answer,  but 
stooping  down  he  entwines  the  ivy  and 
the  roses  together  in  one  wreath  and 
lays  it  back  again  upon  the  stone. — 
Ella  Broes  van  Heekeren. 


The  Dead  Swan. 

A  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, sent  a  dead  swan  to  the  Athe- 
naeum Club,  addressed  to  the  secretary. 
A  special  dinner  was  to  occur  that 
week,  and  the  committee  without  ques- 
tion turned  the  bird  over  to  the  cook. 

At  the  dinner  the  swan,  resting  on  a 
great  silver  dish,  was  a  delight  to  the 
eye;  but  when  it  came  to  carving  and 
eating  the  bird  no  knife  seemed  sharp 
enough  to  cut  it,  and  eating  it  was  out 
of  the  question. 

A  few  days  later  the  donor  met  the 
secretary  and  said,  "  I  hope  you  got  my 
swan  all  right  ?" 

"  That  was  a  nice  joke  you  played  on 
us,"  returned  the  secretary. 

"  Joke  !   What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  we  had  the  thing  boiled  for 
thirteen  hours,  and  even  then  we  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  cut  through  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  had  the 
swan  cooked  !" 

"  Why,  of  course." 

"  Man  alive  !  I  sent  it  to  be  stuffed 
and  preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  the 
club.  That  swan  has  been  in  my  fam- 
ily for  280  years.  It  was  one  of  the 
identical  birds  fed  by  the  children  of 
Charles  I.  You've  seen  the  picture  of 
it.  My  ancestor  held  the  post  of  '  Mas- 
ter of  the  Swans  and  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Cygnets.'  Well,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  a  bit  tough.  —  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 
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She  Got  the  Beer  Mugs. 

When  Eugene  Field,  that  prince  of 
good  fellows,  passed  over  to  the  shore 
that  he  used  to  sing  about  so  sweetly, 
he  left  his  family  many  removes  from 
affluence,  and  his  daughter,  Mary,  a 
bright,  talented  girl,  but  by  no  means 
the  greatest  elocutionist  in  the  world, 
put  on  the  breastplate  of  courage  and 
went  out  as  a  public  reader.  She  won 
many  large  audiences  in  different  liter- 
ary centers  of  the  country,  many  who 
bought  tickets  being  moved  to  do  so 
out  of  sympathy  for  the  young  woman 
who  was  alleged  to  be  making  such  a 
brave  fight  against  poverty,  and  by 
love  for  the  father,  whose  gentle  genius 
was  mingled  with  such  a  generous  pas- 
sion for  spending  the  last  dollar  that 
burned  in  his  pocket. 

One  who  had  spent  a  dollar,  which 
she  could  not  really  afford,  to  hear  Miss 
Field  read,  was  greatly  interested  a 
year  or  two  later  to  meet  a  young 
woman  from  Chicago  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  poet's  daughter. 

"  Tell  me  about  her,"  she  said.  "  I 
hear  she  is  going  to  be  married.  Did 
she  make  a  living  out  of  her  read- 
ing ? " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Chicago  woman. 
"  It  was  a  grand  success.  Why,  Mary 
Field  told  me  that  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  was  able  to  have  all  the 
new  clothes  she  wanted.  And,  do  you 
know,  she  has  made  the  largest  and 
most  complete  collection  of  beer  mugs 
in  the  West."— New  York  Times. 


Curious  Feats  with  an  Egg. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a  half 
pint  of  vinegar.  Then  take  a  camel's 
hair  brush  and  paint  with  the  solution 
whatever  you  desire  on  the  shell  of  an 
egg.  Let  it  dry,  and  then  boil  the  egg 
for  fifteen  minutes.  The  writing  will 
then  have  disappeared  from  the  out- 
side, but  when  the  egg  is  cracked  the 
writing  will  be  found  on  the  inside. 

Stand  an  egg  on  end  on  the  table, 
placing  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt  at  the  spot 
where  you  wish  to  stand  the  egg.  This 
will  not  be  noticed  on  a  white  table- 
cloth. You  will  then  be  able  to  stand 
an  egg  on  end  as  long  as  you  place  it 
on  the  salt,  as  the  small  particles  grip 
the  egg  and  prevent  it  from  falling. 
This  is  a  splendid  impromptu  trick  for 
the  dinner  table. 


Dr.  Price — Your  husband's  trouble  is 
melancholia.  Now,  you'd  help  him  ma- 
terially if  you'd  only  arrange  some 
pleasant  surprise  for  him. 

Mrs.  Sharpe — I  know  !  I  know  !  I'll 
tell  him  you  said  he  needn't  bother 
about  paying  your  bill  till  he  feels  like  it. 

"  Miss  Holler  says  she  thinks  she  will 
have  her  voice  tried." 

"Well,  if  she  does,  the  verdict  will 
be  '  Guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree." 

Gentleman  (indignantly)  —  When  I 
bought  that  dog  you  said  he  was  splen- 
did for  rats.  Why,  he  won't  touch 
them. 

Dog  Dealer — Well  ain't  that  splendid 
for  rats  ?  

Mrs.  Jones — "  Charles  has  an  uncon- 
querable spirit." 

Mrs.  Smith—"  Indeed  ?  " 

Mrs.  Jones — "  Yes;  he  was  two  hours 
unlocking  the  front  door  early  this 
morning." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  love  me  a  bit," 
sobbed  his  wife. 

"  But  I  do,  darling,  I—" 

"Don't  tell  me.  It's  unnatural  you 
should.  No  man  could  love  a  woman 
who  wears  such  old  hats  as  I  do." 


"  Don't  you  love  the  great,  beautiful 
ocean  ?  "  said  the  sentimental  girl. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  unsentimental 
man.  "  But  I'd  like  it  -better  if  it  were 
not  so  full  of  watermelon  rinds,  lemon 
peels,  lunch  boxes  and  things." 

"Do  you  believe  in  good  dreams  and 
bad  dreams?"  asked  the  superstitious 
man. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  so  much  about 
good  dreams,  but  I  have  had  night- 
mares," answered  the  prosaic  indi- 
vidual. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Select  large,  firm 
tomatoes,  not  too  ripe  ;  cut  off  a  small 
slice  from  the  blossom  end  and  carefully 
scoop  out  the  inside.  Mix  it  with  stale 
breadcrumbs,  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
chopped  onion.  Refill  with  dressing 
and  a  small  piece  of  butter.  Return 
top  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  thirty  min- 
utes. 

Creamed  Spinach. — Cold  or  freshly 
boiled  spinach  may  be  utilized  in  this 
way:  Chop  the  spinach  very  fine  and 
put  in  a  saucepan  with  pepper,  salt 
and  a  large  piece  of  butter  and  one 
wineglass  rich  cream.  Simmer  until 
very  hot,  then  serve.  Garnish  with 
diamonds  of  toasted  bread  and  one 
hard-boiled  egg,  sliced. 

Ragout  of  Veal. — Cut  the  meat  into 
thin  slices  ;  put  a  large  piece  of  butter 
into  a  pan,  dredge  the  meat  with  flour, 
and  fry  a  light  brown  in  the  butter. 
Take  out  the  meat  and  put  into  the  pan 
a  cupful  of  cold  gravy  or  stock,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  wineglass 
of  tomato  catsup.  Then  lay  a  few 
slices  of  cold  ham  in  the  gravy  and  add 
the  veal.    Serve  very  hot. 

Creamed  Sweet  Potatoes.  —  One 
pint  of  milk,  eight  medium-sized  cooked 
sweet  potatoes,  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  salt  and  pepper  to  season  and  flour 
to  thicken.  Make  a  cream  sauce  by 
heating  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler, 
thickening  with  flour  and  adding  the 
butter  and  seasoning.  Cut  the  sweet 
potatoes  into  small  dice,  put  them  in 
the  sauce  and  let  them  cook  for  ten 
minutes.  If  liked,  sprinkle  chopped 
parsley  over  the  top  when  serving. 
Another  way  of  cooking  sweet  potatoes 
is  to  place  them  in  a  pan  around  a 
roast  and  let  them  cook  with  the  meat. 
They  should  be  frequently  basted  with 
the  dripping. 

Cauliflower  With  Cream  Sauce. — 
Two  small  cauliflowers,  one  pint  of 
milk,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  flour  to  thicken  and  salt  to  season. 
In  selecting  cauliflowers  it  is  better  to 
buy  two  small  ones  than  one  large  one, 
as  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  more 
delicate  flavor.  Remove  the  green  out- 
side portions,  wash  in  cold  water,  and 
cook  in  boiling  salted  water.  After 
boiling  ten  minutes  pour  off  the  water, 
add  a  new  supply,  and  let  it  cook  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  drain  off  the  water 
and  put  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler  with 
the  cabbage,  to  simmer  for  half  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  thicken 
the  milk  with  enough  flour  to  form  a 
cream  sauce,  add  the  butter,  and  when 
it  has  blended  with  the  milk  serve  the 
whole  in  a  heated  dish. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

If  a  sliced  onion  and  carrot  are  cooked 
with  veal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  flavor 
of  the  rather  tasteless  meat  is  much 
improved.  Veal  cutlets  rely  for  their 
flavor  on  the  tomato  sauce  that  is  usu- 
ally served  with  them. 

To  make  celery  slaw,  take  two  cup- 
fuls  of  celery  chopped  fine  and  one  cup- 
ful of  green  apples,  also  cut  fine.  Place 
this  in  a  saucepan  with  half  a  cupful  of 
hot  water;  cover  tight  and  steam  five 
minutes;  remove  from  the  fire.  When 
cold  add  two  thirds  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  fourth  of  pepper,  add  half  a 
cupful  of  mayonnaise  and  serve  on  let- 
tuce leaves. 

Beets  in  winter,  according  to  an  old 
housewife,  require  nearly  a  day's  boil- 
ing to  make  them  tender;  they  are  un- 
palatable unless  perfectly  tender,  when 
they  are  extremely  good.  With  white 
sauce  they  are  an  excellent  vegetable, 
and  are  also  an  acceptable  garnish  for 
steak,  if  cut  in  small  pieces  and  fried. 
Their  appetizing  use  when  cut  into  dice 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
diced  cold  potatoes,  a  mayonnaise  put 
over  the  whole,  is  well  known. 

A  suggestion  for  spring  luncheons  is 
that  of  a  rather  new  way  of  serving  or- 
anges. They  are  peeled  and  pulled 
apart  in  their  natural  divisions,  the 
tough  white  skin  and  seeds  removed. 
The  fruit  is  then  piled  in  shaved  ice,  in 
some    pretty  dishes,   and  is  served 


throughout  the  meal  like  olives  or  rad- 
ishes. It  is  delightfully  cool  and  re- 
freshing through  a  heavy  feast,  partic- 
ularly in  the  spring. 

For  an  emergency  dessert  at  either 
luncheon  or  dinner  a  simple  cake,  baked 
in  a  ring  shape,  iced,  and  with  plenty  of 
blanched  almonds  sprinkled  over  the 
top,  the  center  filled  with  whipped 
cream,  to  which  a  flavor  of  sherry  is 
added,  will  be  found  acceptable.  The 
city  bakers,  too,  make  an  excellent 
wine  loaf,  sold  at  10  and  15  cents,  that 
is  cheaper  and  easier,  certainly  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  than  the  home-made 
cottage  pudding,  for  which,  when  served 
with  wine  or  lemon  sauce,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute. 

One  way  of  varying  the  monotony  of 
baked  potatoes  is  to  cut  off  the  end,  re- 
move the  inside,  mash,  adding  milk, 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  the  same  as 
for  mashed  potatoes.  Then  place  the 
mashed  potatoes  back  in  the  potato 
shells,  stick  in  the  end  of  each  a  slice  of 
bacon  fried  crisp.  Place  in  the  oven 
and  heat  through.  This  makes  an  ideal 
luncheon  dish.  Another  way  is  to  add 
grated  cheese  to  the  mashed  potato, 
and  place  back  in  the  shells  and  heat 
through  so  that  the  cheese  melts.  Some 
chefs  garnish  potatoes  baked  this  way 
with  a  bit  of  white  of  egg  beaten  stiff 
and  a  spray  of  parsley. 


Educational. 


SPRINGTIME 

is  tbe  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


PAT. 
NOV  26, 


HOYT-P 
LTRE1 


PROP* 

ONVI LLE,  CAL . 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit,  cheaper  than 
tbe  cheapest.   Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYI'S  PROPLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSON VI LLE,  CAL 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  GleDn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


OO 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUK. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates 


Hi 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

snt.  1 J 

1  c 

J 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL 


305  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM.  ]» 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President.  i|j 

Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page  lj! 
Catalogue,  Free. 


GAS  CITY 
Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARO AR , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Tear. 
Individual  Instruction. 


4&~ Write  for  new  i 
Journal. 


i-page  Catalogue  and  College 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL  -  MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  market  street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tsar.  :  A.  VAV  DER  WAILLEH,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  ISO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOBS,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FBUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FkUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  samples. 

824  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   Moffltt   <fe  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  Plrst  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loa  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MnFALL  &  OO  Portland.  Or. 
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July. 
34*«34* 
3I&@34* 
34!<@83* 
33%&S3% 
34*r933« 
33%<s>33H 


Dec. 
1  08*®1  07* 
1  07*@l  07* 
1  07  @1  06* 
1  05*<8il  06M 
1  06*@I  06?, 
1  06*®!  06* 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  April  9,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July 

Wednesday   71M®72*  72*@73 

Thursday   72*®71*  72X@7IX 

Friday   71*@70*  72J4®71X 

Saturday   7lX®70X  71«t@7l 

Monday   70*@71*  71*@7I£ 

Tuesday   71  871*  71*@72x 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May. 

Wednesday   42  @423£ 

Thursday   43*@42* 

Friday   43*@42« 

Saturday   42*@42^ 

Monday   43  @42S< 

Tuesday     41X@42% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  09fi@l  08* 

Friday   1  08*@1  0S% 

Saturday   1  03  ®1  07* 

Monday   1  07>*@1  08 

Tuesday   1  08   ®l  01% 

Wednesday   1  08*@1  08X 

WHEAT. 

The  firmness  manifested  in  the  wheat 
market  at  close  of  last  review,  proved  of 
brief  duration,  so  far  as  speculative  trans- 
actions were  concerned,  and  the  strength 
in  question  was  confined  principally  to  deal- 
ings in  futures  or  to  speculative  trading 
on  paper.  Chicago  is  the  center  of  the 
wheat  gambling  business,  where  prices  for 
futures  or  options  are  most  of  the  time 
manipulated  in  the  intererests  of  a  few 
cliques.  In  other  centers  practically  the 
same  conditions  exist,  only  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, Chicago  as  a  rule  taking  the  lead  in 
speculative  dealings  in  wheat,  other  cen- 
ters receiving  the  cue  from  the  windy  city 
by  the  lakes  and  being  governed  greatly 
thereby.  In  the  local  spot  market  there 
were  no  special  changes  in  quotable  rates, 
but  the  depression  East  and  abroad  was 
naturally  reflected  here  with  some  effect, 
imparting  a  weak  tone.  Offerings  in  the 
sample  market  were  not  heavy,  however, 
and  buyers  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  any  concessions  of  consequence 
from  recent  prices  prevailing.  Ocean 
freight  rates  have  recovered  a  little  from 
the  lowest  point  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  latest  reported  charter  being  at  23 
shillings,  an  advance  of  6d.,  making  the 
present  rate  $5.60  per  long  ton  or  25c.  per 
cental.  Prospects  are  that  ocean  carry- 
ing rates  during  the  Summer  will  continue 
close  to  the  levels  now  established.  With 
a  big  crop  in  this  State,  as  now  foreshad- 
owed, present  freight  rates  are  about  as 
low  as  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

California  Milling   1  12*@1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  08*@l  llj* 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   1  07*@1  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  C5  @1  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         6sS*d@-s-d  6sl*d@6s2d 

Freight  rates   35@36KS  23®233*s 

Local  market   97*®1  01*  1  08*@1  11M 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 


CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.07J@1.09|. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.05i®1.08J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  81.06i@1.06j  ;  May,  1902,  $1.08J@1.08§. 

FLOUR. 

Market  is  quiet,  there  being  no  active 
inquiry  either  for  shipment  or  on  local 
account.  The  outward  movement  to  the 
Orient  promises  to  be  light  for  some 
months  to  come,  as  recent  advices  from 
that  quarter  report  a  glut  of  supplies, 
largely  the  result  of  recent  heavy  ship- 
ments from  Puget  Sound  section.  Quota- 
tions are  unchanged,  but  full  figures  noted 
are  more  in  accord  with  the  views  of  sell- 
ers than  with  prices  obtainable  in  a  whole- 
sale way. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15@3  36 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  85@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  66@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  40 


BARLEY. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  offering, 
especially  of  feed  descriptions,  and  with 
continued  good  demand  for  latter,  prices 
are  being  well  maintained,  the  quotable 
range  remaining  about  as  last  noted.  Con- 
siderable feed  barley  is  being  shipped  to 
northern  coast  points  and  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  While  shippers  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  brewing  grades,  they  are  bidding 
very  little  over  the  prices  obtainable  for 
choice  feed.  Chevalier  is  in  light  stock,  re- 
cent shipments  to  Australia  having  made 
heavy  inroads  on  supplies  of  this  variety. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   98^@  97* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   92*®  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   97*@1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  ®l  20 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   92*@1  05 

OATS. 

Quotable  values  are  at  much  the  same 
high  range  as  for  some  time  past,  but 
trade  is  slow.  Buyers  have  poor  success 
in  obtaining  noteworthy  concessions  In 
their  favor  and  refuse  to  purchase  beyond 
most  immediate  and  pressing  necessities 
at  full  current  rates  demanded.  That  the 
market  will  be  a  dragging  one  until  oats 
become  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  is  alto- 
gether probable. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*@1  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27*@1  35 

Milling   1  37*@1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  32* 

Red   l  22*®  1  40 

CORN. 

Business  doing  in  this  cereal  is  of  light 
proportions,  present  supplies  being  of  too 
limited  volume  to  admit  of  very  extensive 
operations.  Values  continue  on  a  high 
plane,  but  only  for  good  to  choice  are  cur- 
rent quotations  obtainable.  Seriously 
damp  or  otherwise  defective  corn  is  going 
at  lower  and  irregular  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @l  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

RYE. 

Values  are  fairly  steady,  but  there  are 
no  evidences  at  present  of  any  great 
amount  of  business  being  transacted. 

Good  to  choice   92*®  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way.  De- 
mand and  offerings  are  both  at  the  mo- 
ment too  light  to  allow  of  any  noteworthy 
trading. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

The  unsettled  condition  last  noted  as 
existing  in  this  market  for  most  varieties 
of  white  beans  is  still  prevailing,  with  im- 
mediate prospects  not  encouraging  for 
any  noteworthy  stability  or  firmness 
being  soon  developed.  Values  are  likely 
to  go  to  lower  levels  than  are  warranted, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  on  a  soft  and 
declining  market.  Pea  beans  are  not 
plentiful  and  are  not  going  at  what  can 
be  termed  low  figures,  but  this  is  about 
the  only  exception  in  white  beans.  Limas 
are  ruling  quiet  at  the  reduced  quota- 
tions, buyers  taking  hold  very  sparingly. 
Colored  beans  are  as  a  whole  faring  much 
better  than  white  varieties.  Pinks  and 
Bayos  are  commanding  steady  figures  and 
have  been  lately  in  fair  request.  Black- 
eyes  are  in  light  stock  and  in  few  hands, 
and  in  a  small  way  are  commanding  com- 
paratively stiff  prices. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tbs   8  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  25  ®2  50 

Lady  Washington   2  15  ®2  25 

Pinks   1  85  ®2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  oholce   2  40  ®2  60 

Reds   2  00  @2  25 

Red  Kidney   8  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choloe   3  50  ®3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   4  25  @4  50 

Garbanzos,  large  .-   2  00  @2  26 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 


county  wools  the  quotations  will  be  given 
in  these  columns. 


@14 
@I5 
®I3 

«u 


Market  is  liberally  supplied  with  Green 
or  Blue  peas,  and  offerings  are  meeting 
with  light  demand,  especially  at  full  cur- 
rent figures.  Niles  are  not  in  heavy  stock, 
but  there  are  enough  of  these  to  accom- 
modate the  immediate  limited  inquiry. 
Quotations  are  unchanged,  but  are  based 
mainly  on  asking  rates. 

@2  oo 

®1  80 


Green  Peas,  California   1  50 

Nlles  Peas   1  76 

WOOL. 

Considerable  wool  is  coming 


forward 

from  the  southern  counties,  but  most  of 
it  represents  interior  purchases,  leaving 
little  on  the  local  market  for  buyers. 
Prices  reported  being  paid  in  the  interior 
are  in  the  main  relatively  higher  than 
quotable  here.  This  has  been  a  common 
experience  in  seasons  past,  especially 
where  there  are  virtually  no  carry-over 
stocks,  as  is  the  case  this  spring.  As  soon 
as  there  is  anything  upon  which  to  base 

values  for    Humboldt    and    Mendocino  I  Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  .  9  @—     7  @— 


SPRING. 

Northern  Cal.,  free  H 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13 

Middle  County,  free  is 

Middle  County,  defective  12 

Southern,  7  mos  9 

Southern,  12  mos   g  @io 

Foothill  ii  @i3 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   g  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

HOPS. 

The  market  here  is  exceedingly  quiet, 
and  in  a  wholesale  way  is  not  quotable 
over  15c,  although  dealers  are  quoting  up 
to  l"Jc.  The  Oregon  growers'  pool  is  re- 
ported to  have  sold  its  London  shipment, 
of  about  4,070,000  pounds,  at  an  average 
of  UJc.  per  pound.  When  the  shipment 
was  made  the  price  in  Oregon  was  10Jc, 
but  later  it  rose  to  14Jc,  or  2c.  above  the 
best  price  received  in  London. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Market  for  hay  has  been  fairly  steady 
for  stable  kinds  the  past  week,  but  the 
tendency  was  rather  against  than  in  favor 
of  the  selling  interest.  Very  little  undue 
pressure  to  realize  would  have  sent  values 
to  lower  levels.  Alfalfa  was  not  in  heavy 
receipt,  and  being  mainly  under  strong 
control,  prices  for  this  description  were 
quite  well  maintained  at  the  quoted  range, 
straw  moved  in  a  moderate  way  at  about 
same  figures  last  quoted. 

Wheat,  good  to  choloe   g  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   g  00@,11  00 

Tame  Oat   8  60®  10  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  g  50 

Barley  and  Oat   8  0O@10  00 

Alfalfa   9  00#11  00 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   g  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  65 

MILLSTUFFS. 
There  were  no  heavy  supplies  of  mill 
offal  of  any  description  and  values  were 
maintained  close  to  prices  of  preceding 
week,  but  demand  was  not  brisk  at  full 
current  figures,  dealers  expecting  an 
easier  market  soon.  Rolled  Barley  was 
firmly  held.  Prices  for  Milled  Corn  ruled 
fairly  steady. 

Bran,  »  ton   15  00®  16  00 

Middlings   18  00®20  U) 

Shorts,  Oregon   16  00®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled    20  00@21  00 

Cornmeal    28  50@2g  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00® 30  00 

SEEDS. 

Movement  in  the  seeds  quoted  herewith 
is  not  of  heavy  volume,  most  kinds  being 
in  too  limited  stock  to  admit  of  very  ex- 
tensive trading.  Quotations  are  based 
mainly  on  values  realized  in  a  jobbing 
way. 

Per  etl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal  10  50@ll  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah  11  00@12  00 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25®  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  50®  2  65 

J'er  lb. 

Canary   8*@  3* 

Rape   IK®  2* 

Hemp   8M@  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet,  but  at 
same  time  presents  a  firm  tone.  Dealers 
are  not  doing  much  talking  at  present, 
but  expect  to  be  favored  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  prices  at  harvest  time. 
There  is  seldom  a  season  when  an  attempt 
is  not  made  to  boom  bags  in  the  summer 
months,  and  seldom  has  the  outlook  at 
corresponding  date  been  more  encourag- 
ing for  successfully  crowding  up  Grain 
Bag  valuos  when  the  active  demand 
sets  in. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6*@  6x 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6   @  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot. . .  6  @  6* 

San  Quentin  Bags,  *  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  86  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — @ — 

BeanBags   6*@  6*i 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDLS,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Dry  Hides  are  commanding  steady  prices 
for  shipment  East.  Quotations  for  Wet 
Salted  remain  practically  as  last  noted, 
but  market  is  not  firm,  and  shading  of 
rates  is  among  the  strong  probabilities 
of  the  near  future.  Business  doing  in 
Pelts  is  at  generally  unchanged  figures. 
Tallow  is  meeting  with  fair  custom  at  tol- 
erably steady  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10*®—  8*@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  fbs          9  ®—  7*®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8  ®—      7  @— 


Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  Ibe..   8  ®—  7 

Stags   e  @6*  — 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  @-  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @_  7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—  9 

Dry  Hides   16  @—  u 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  14  @—  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   17  ®—  li 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  26 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00 

Dry  Oolts' Hides   60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  H  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   65  ®  75 


®- 


@- 


@   2  50 


Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   — 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — 

Elk  Hides   10 

Tallow,  good  quality   5* 

Tallow,  No.  2   4* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   SO 

Goat  Skins,  small   10 

Kid  Skins   5 


@  60 

@  30 

®  - 

®  SO 

@  2) 

@  12 

@  - 
@  4J£ 

@  87* 

®  20 

®  10 


HONEY. 

Advices  from  the  interior  of  this  State 
indicate  a  big  yield  of  honey  this  year  and 
an  early  season.  While  quotable  values 
remain  in  about  same  position  as  last 
noted,  the  market  cannot  be  termed  firm. 
Buyers  are  operating  lightly,  anticipating 
easier  values  when  new  crop  begins  to 
arrive  freely. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  ID)  frames  10  @12* 

Amber  Comb   7  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  @  7 

BEESWAX. 
Spot  offerings  are  of  light  proportions. 
Previously  quoted  values  are  being  main- 
tained, with  demand  fair. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  lb  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  in  fair  supply,  but  demand  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  values  sagging. 
Prices  for  Mutton  remain  at  about  same 
range  current  for  some  weeks  past  and 
are  not  likely  to  fluctuate  materially  in 
the  near  future.  Heavy  wethers  tended 
downward.  Veal  of  desirable  age  brought 
good  prices.  Lamb  was  in  increased  re- 
ceipt and  tendency  was  to  a  less  elevated 
plane  of  values  than  lately  current.  Hogs 
of  desirable  sizes  brought  slightly  stiffer 
figures  than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding, 
under  rather  light  receipts.  Dairy  fat- 
tened hogs  are  expected  to  arrive  soon  in 
considerable  quantity,  when  values  will 
likely  recede  a  little. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fl  lb          7  ®  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   7  ®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*®  g 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6*®  3* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6X@  6* 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  200  lbs   5J»®  6 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   ~  %<i  7* 

Veal,  small,  f  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  f»B>   8  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb  11*®— 

POULTRY. 
There  have  been  no  heavy  arrivals  of 
either  domestic  or  Eastern  poultry  the 
current  week,  and  the  market  as  a  whole 
has  ruled  firm.  It  was  the  exception 
where  desirable  offerings,  either  young  or 
old,  did  not  meet  with  prompt  custom  at 
full  current  figures.  The  demand  was 
mainly  for  chickens,  and  sales,  of  same 
were  effected  at  a  quotable  advance  of 
50c@$l  per  dozen. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ¥  lb   14 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50 

Fryers   6  50 

Broilers,  large   6  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  60 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   5  00 

Ducks,  young,  *  dozen   7  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  00 

BUTTER. 
Demand  from  Northern  coast  points  was 
less  active  than  for  a  week  or  two  preced- 
ing, and  with  receipts  showing  some  in- 
crease, the  market  presented  an  easier 
tone.  Dealers  are  preparing  to  pack  and 
store  against  future  needs.  It  is  not  likely 
that  values  for  desirable  qualities  will  de- 
cline much  below  existing  levels. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  lb   20 

Creamery,  fit sts   19 

Creamery,  seconds  

Dairy,  select   19 

Dairy,  firsts   18 

Dairy,  seconds  

Mixed  store   16 

Creamery  In  tubs  

Pickled  Roll,  «  lb  

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select  . 
Firkin,  common  to  fair  


II 

17 
16 
@6  00 
@5  00 
@7  60 
@8  00 
®6  60 
®4  00 
@6  60 
®8  00 
@I  75 
@2  60 
®1  76 
08  IS 


@21 


®20 
®19 
®_ 
®17 



No  changes 


CHEESE. 

of  consequence 


have  oc- 
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curred  in  the  cheese  market  since  date  of 
last  report.  New  domestic  is  arriving  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  most  receivers 
are  more  anxious  to  sell  than  to  hold.  Old 
is  being  steadily  held.  Eastern  market  is 
lightly  stocked  and  very  firm. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   9H@10 

California,  good  to  choice  old   9</,@lOV, 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @  W% 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @WA 

EGGS. 

Large  quantities  are  going  into  cold 
storage,  the  speculative  demand  being  the 
main  support  of  the  market  at  present. 
Prices  remain  without  appreciable  change. 
A  wider  range  of  values  will  be  likely  soon 
experienced. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15K@16 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  HiiOln'i 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ®15 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @— 

Cold  Storage   — @ — 

VEGETABLES. 
Fresh  vegetables  are  beginning  to  ar- 
rive freely,  especially  Asparagus,  Peas 
and  Rhubarb,  all  of  these  going  at  re- 
duced figures.  The  tendency  of  prices  on 
Tomatoes  and  Peppers  was  also  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Onions  were  in  very  liberal  sup- 
ply for  this  late  date,  and  market  lacked 
firmness,  especially  for  offerings  which 
were  not  strictly  select  in  every  particu- 
lar. 

Asparagus,  $  box   1  25  @2  50 

Beans,  String,  $  lb   10  @  l2'/2 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   8  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. . .    50  ®  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  V  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  ^  ft   20  @  — 

Garlic,  <S  ft   X%@  2K 

Mushrooms,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental. . . .  1  50  @2  15 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   2%@  3K 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  f,  ft. .      8  ®  12& 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  *  box   50  @  1  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  <p  ton  20  00  @25  00 

Summer  Squash,     box   75  @  1  50 

Tomatoes,  ^  box   75  @  1  25 

POTATOES. 
Arrivals  from  Oregon  were  lighter  than 
for  several  weeks  preceding,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  of  only  moderate  volume 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Choice 
to  select  Burbanks  brought  better  aver- 
age prices  than  last  quoted.  Seriously 
defective  qualities,  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  case,  dragged  badly  at  low  prices,  and 
sold  by  the  sack,  as  a  rule,  instead  of  by 
weight.  Most  of  the  stock  of  this  sort 
was  considered  well  placed  at  anything 
over  75c  per  sack.  Seed  potatoes  were  in 
fair  request,  the  Early  Rose  going  for 
seed  coming  mainly  from  British  Colum- 
bia. Sweets  were  in  very  light  supply, 
stocks  of  1901  crop  being  nearly  exhausted. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,     100  ft s    @  

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  f»  cental..  1  25  @1  40 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  40  @1  50 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  35  @1  75 

River  Reds    1  40  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  ^  ft   2%@  3tf 

Sweets,  Merced,  $  cental   1  90  @2  25 

The  Frujt  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Strawberries  are  not  arriving  regularly 
or  in  large  quantity,  but  will  soon  be  in 
sufficient  supply  to  be  quotable  in  the 
regular  way.  A  few  were  sold  within 
range  of  $1  75@2  50  per  drawer,  as  to 
quality  and  size.  Apples  out  of  cold  stor- 
age are  still  offering  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  are  being  held  as  about  last 
quoted,  but  are  not  moving  freely,  and 
inquiry  which  exists  is  almost  wholly  for 
choice  to  select. 

Apples,  fancy,  $  4-tlerbox   1  75®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  1  25®  1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^501b  box.      75®  1  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  evaporated  and  dried 
fruits  continues  very  quiet,  and  all  things 
considered,  it  would  be  phenomenal  to 
have  it  otherwise.  Trade  in  most  kinds  is 
necessarily  restricted  to  small  proportions, 
owing  to  lightness  of  stocks  now  remain- 
ing. There  are  no  evidences  of  note- 
worthy quantities  of  dried  fruit  of  any 
sort  being  now  in  the  hands  of  growers. 
Stocks  of  most  descriptions  at  present 
held  by  jobbers  are  of  quite  moderate 
proportions,  and  prospects  are  good  for  a 
pretty  thorough  clean-up  within  the  next 
few  months  or  before  the  coming  season 
opens.  Quotable  values  remain  practi- 
cally without  change,  but  the  market  as  a 
whole  shows  firmness,  the  strength  being 
more  particularly  pronounced  on  Apples, 
Peaches  and  Pears.  The  heaviest  remain- 
ing stocks  are  Prunes  of  1900  crop,  and  on 
this  fruit  buyers  in  this  center  are  not 
able  to  obtain  any  noteworthy  concessions 
from  recent  asking  rates.  The  quotable 
range  on  old  Prunes  may  be  said  to  be 
lj@3c  for  the  small  to  medium  sizes,  these 
constituting  the  bulk  of  offerings.  There 
are  no  large  quantities  of  1901  Prunes  ob- 
tainable, and  market  for  this  fruit  shows 
steadiness  on  the  3J@3ic  basis  for  the  four 
sizes.    Vacaville  Apricots  of  coming  crop 


are  reported  offering  for  early  July  de- 
livery at  7c  in  the  sweat  box. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,     ft..   9  ®10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8K,@  9 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7H@  %y% 

Nectarines,  ^ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6%®  7'/2 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  In  bags,  3}<@3Hc;  50-60s,  4^@45£c; 

60-708,  4@4Hc;  70-803,  3/j@3Xc;  80-90S,  3®3«c; 

90-lOOs,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  ®  5 

Apples,  quartered   bX®  594 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6% 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5H 

Plums,  unpitted,  f>  ft   ly,®  2% 

RAISINS. 
The  market  is  without  new  or  note- 
worthy feature.  Offerings  and  demand 
are  both  light.  The  limited  jobbing  trade 
in  progress  is  at  practically  unchanged 
values. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  In  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6M®  

3-crown   6  @  

2-  crown   5&@  

Seedless  Muscatels   @  

Seedless  Sultanas   f>M®  

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   8!4@  9tf 

Seeded— 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   1%®  8 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   6^®  6!4 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  were  in  better  supply  than  pre- 
ceding week,  but  values  were  in  the  main 
well  sustained  at  previously  quoted  range. 
Demand  was  mainly  for  medium  size 
Navels,  and  these  commanded  best  fig- 
ures. Lemon  market  did  not  show  much 
life.  Quotable  values  were  unaltered,  but 
only  for  strictly  choice  to  select  did  the 
market  display  any  firmness.  Limes  con- 
tinued in  good  supply  and  were  fully  as 
cheap  as  last  quoted. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box   1  25®3  25 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  75@2  25 

Tangerine,  quarter  box   75®  1  25 

Seedlings.  ^  box   1  25@1  75 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25®2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00®4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  in  very  light  stock,  and 
owing  to  damage  to  foreign  crop  the  mar- 
ket is  strong.  Walnut  market  is  decidedly 
firm  for  good  to  choice,  with  present  offer- 
ings of  slim  proportions.  Peannts  are 
moving  in  a  moderate  way  at  qutoably 
unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  10  @12 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell....  8  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell        9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  ®  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5tf 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

The  market  shows  virtually  the  same 
condition  as  previously  noted.  Dry  wines 
of  last  year's  vintage  remain  quotable  at 
22@26c  per  gallon  wholesale  for  fair  to 
choice.  There  are  no  evidences  of  much 
doing  in  the  way  of  transfers  from  first 
hands.  Offerings  from  growers  are  not 
heavy,  and  it  is  the  exception  where  any 
pronounced  pressure  to  realize  is  being 
exerted.  There  is  no  active  inquiry,  how- 
ever, from  the  wholesale  trade,  a  waiting 
policy  being  pursued,  the  heavy  operators 
expecting  thereby  to  be  able  to  operate  to 
better  advantage  than  by  going  after  offer- 
ings and  making  bids  unsolicited. 

Hairy  Vetch  for  Hens. — Harriet  W. 
Ashby  says  that  she  considers  hairy  vetch 
an  excellent  green  feed  for  fowls,  and  adds 
that  "  they  are  very  fond  of  the  vetch 
and  will  consume  the  whole  plant  except 
the  coarser  stems,  even  when  the  vines 
have  attained  a  length  of  3  or  4  feet.  I 
demonstrated  this  fact  with  some  cocker- 
els placed  in  confinement  last  summer. 
The  vetch  had  at  that  time  nearly  ma- 
tured seed  and  the  vines  were  long  and 
coarse.  The  cockerels  ate  leaves,  pods, 
tendrils  and  all  of  the  tender  parts  of  the 
stem."  

Eighteen  Hundred  Acres  in  Sugar 
Beets.  —  Santa  Rosa  Press  -  Democrat: 
Superintendent  Raaf  of  the  California- 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Company's  big  farm  at 
Reclamation  states  that  at  least  1800  acres 
ofland  will  be  planted  by  the  company  in 
sugar  beets  this  season.  Last  year  a  big 
acreage  of  beets  was  planted  which  yielded 
a  splendid  crop. 


CERTIFICATE  OF" 


PARIS  GREEN 


That  conforms  with  the 
Requirements  of  Law. 


College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  27th,  1902. 

Examination  of  Lavanburg's  Faris  Green,  No.  610. 

Mark:   Paris  Green,  Redington  &  Co,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CHEMICAL  analysis. 

Free  Arsenlous  Oxid,  or  White  Arsenic  per  cent,  2.00 

Free  Arsenlous  Oxid,  or  White  Arsenic,  limit  of  safety  per  cent,  4.00 

Total  Arsenlous  Oxid  per  cent,  58.70 

Total  Arsenious  Oxid  required  by  law  per  cent,  50.00 

(Signed)      GEO.  E.  COLBY.  Assistant  Chemist. 

(Signed)      E.  W.  HIL.GARD,  Director  Experimental  Station. 

Send  your  orders  or         REDINGTON  &  CO/W  PAIN  Y, 
Write  for  Quotations  to  23-25-37  Second  bt.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  X  sacks. 

48,031 

5  245,171 

4,949,714 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  78  934 

8,422,801 

6,464,431 

Barley,  centals.. 

.131,848 

5,465,849 

3,257,300 

2,085 

739,831 

578,135 

91,574 

90,499 

262,726 

108,302 

7,782 

634,270 

529,060 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  22,408 

1,174,389 

1,312,108 

,  2.582 

176,707 

152,004 

117,912 

133.306 

,    1  519 

47,487 

29,986 

7 

8,777 

9,038 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H  sacks   31,520 

Wheat,  centals....  96  876 

Barley,  centals....  49,762 

Oats,  centals   21 

Corn,  centals   182 

Beans,  sacks   165 

Hay,  bales   10 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   684 

Honey,  cases   28 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  216 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 


3,726,406 
7,787,270 
3,898,218 
2,771 
9,387 
23,'-  63 
12,920 
545.331 
490,921 
6,009 
44,436 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,839,400 
6.243,086 
1,915.970 
48,083 
3,172 
12,131 
85.119 
641.031 
535,640 
1,758 
124,899 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  April  9  —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@$%e  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9>4@9Hc  ;  choice, 
9%®Wc\  fancy,  10V4®llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Demand  showing  some 
improvement.   Market  Is  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Prunes,  3H@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10@13c:  Moorpark,  lirailc. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8@10c;  peeled,  14@18c. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  25,  1902. 

696.220.— Easement— C.  O.  Anderson,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

696,128.— Clothes  Drier— T.  M.  Anderson,  New 

Whatcom,  Wash. 
695.905.— Animal  Trap— G.  Brown,  Santiam,  Or. 
696,389.— Gang  Plow— H.  Bryan.  Modesto,  Cal. 
696-.3I9— Circuit  Closer— D.  L.  Demorest,  Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
696,136  —  Shackle— E.  F.  Diamond,  Oakland,  Cal. 
696,323  —ORE  Furnace— C  Fitzgerald,  S.  F. 
696,031  —Canning    Device  — W.   H.  Fredericks. 

Portland,  Or. 

696.172.  — Circuit  Breaker— A.  J.  Hlggs,  Colton, 
Cal. 

696,141.— Adding  Machine— A.  Hoch,  Alameda.Cal. 

696.173.  — adding  Machine— A  Hoch,  Alameda.Cal. 
696.239.— Bed  Bottom-J.  Hoey.  S  F. 

696,341.— Display  Cabinet— A.  L.  Johnson,  San 

Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
696.345.— Massage  Machtne— H.  E.  Law,  S.  F. 
696,248.— Life  Saving  Device— W.  H.  Martin,  S.  F. 
696,251.— Explosive  Engine-J.  D.  McFarland, 

Jr..  S.  F. 

696,065  — Rheostat— M  L.  Miller,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
696,066.- Trowell— P.  S.  Miller,  Seattle,  Wash. 
696,078.— Dredger  Cutter— R.  H.  Postlethwaite, 
S.  F. 

696,271.— Hardening  Copper— Carrie  Renstrom, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
698,276  —Paper  Roll-J.  Sinclair,  S.  F. 
696.113.— Jar  Cover— H.  H.  Stevens,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

696,370.— Jointer  for  Plows— H.  Traeger,  Au- 
burn, Wash 

695,976.—  Telephone— W.  D.  Watklns,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

695,985.— Lamp— W.  R.  Wilson,  Baker  City,  Or. 
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BYGOSTAV  BI9BN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  <  tory,  Culture  and  Caring. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  i  he  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  He 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


P  &  B 

Roofing 


No  other  roofing  ever  placed  on 
the  market  has  given  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  among  builders 
and  contractors  as  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  such  ma- 
terials as  to  resist  the  effects  of 
heat,  steam,  gases,  smoke,  acids, 
alkalies  and  dampness;  it  will  not 
scale,  sun-crack,  nor  run  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun — extreme 
cold  does  not  injure  it  and  snow 
will  not  remain  on  sloping  roofs 
covered  with  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

Comes  in  rolls  all  ready  to  use 
and  anyone  can  lay  it. 

Write  for  booklet — address  de- 
partment R. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  frcm  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  market  Street,  8>n  EranoUoo,  Oal. 


PRICES: 


12  inches  long, 
14 
16 
18 
24 
30 


$  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00  " 

11.50  " 

12.50  " 

15.00  " 

17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4SO  SANTA  FB  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

^Fresno  Scraper. 

3H-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Turtle's  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  lame- 
ness, curbs,  splints,  con- 
tracted cord,  tli  rush,  etc. 
inhorscs.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu- 
monia, etc.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money 
'refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTIE'S  FAMILY  ELIIIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    Killspain  instantly.    Our  loo-paye 
book,  "Veterinary  KJEperieiice"  FREE, 
Tuttle'a  Elixir  Co..  SS  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mats. 
■137  O'Fnrrell  St.,  San  Y  r,.n<  l«,o.  »  al. 
Bewsrs  of  80-ealle<t  Eiixire— none  crrjulnc  hnt  'J  tittle**. 
Avoid  ail  blisters;  tbeyofferouly  temporary  relief  if  any. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

From  an  address  by  Mr.  F.  E.  KELLooo.of  Goleta, 
at  a  farmers'  meeting  held  to  organize  a  mutual 
fire  insurance  company  under  the  California  law. 

The  general  plan  of  farmers'  mutual 
fire  insurance  is  for  the  farmers  to 
form  a  mutual  insurance  association,  to 
be  incorporated  and  chartered  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  State.  Each 
farmer  pays  a  small  admission  fee  to 
become  a  member,  and  sometimes  a 
very  small  premium  in  advance,  say, 
about  one-fifth  the  usual  rate,  the  fees 
and  premium  being  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  unavoidable  incidental  ex- 
penses, and  any  small  loss  that  may  oc- 
cur. The  secretary  of  the  association 
is  usually  the  only  salaried  officer,  his 
salary  being  fixed  by  the  board  of 
directors.  His  chief  duty  is  to  insure, 
in  the  name  of  the  association,  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  members. 
The  directors  are  paid  by  the  day  for 
actual  services  rendered. 

The  plan  of  insurance  is  simply  this: 
If  any  member  of  the  association  meets 
with  a  loss  by  fire,  if  there  is  not  money 
enough  in  the  treasury  from  the  admis- 
sion fees  and  a  small  advance  premium 
charged  to  cover  the  loss,  then  each 
member  is  required  to  pay  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  loss — that  is  to  say,  the 
assessment  will  be  levied  on  each  mem- 
ber in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  in- 
surance he  carries.  If  no  fire  occurs, 
then  there  will  be  no  assessment.  It 
often  happens  that  these  mutual  farm- 
ers' insurance  associations  run  for 
years  without  any  assessments,  farm 
fires  being  of  such  rare  occurrence  that 
the  losses  are  met  by  the  small  charges 
made  for  admission  of  members. 

On  this  plan,  when  a  fire  does  occur, 
the  assessment  amounts  to  only  the 
actual  loss.  It  furnishes  perfectly  re- 
liable insurance  at  cost,  with  absolutely 
no  profits  to  any  one. 

Another  good  feature  is  this:  In  a 
community  where  this  kind  of  insurance 
prevails,  every  farmer  becomes  inter- 
ested in  preventing  or  extinguishing 
fires,  whether  on  his  own  or  on  his 
neighbor's  premises. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
the  desirability  of  practicability  of  fire 
insurance  itself,  for  among  business 
men  this  fact  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  enormously  high 
rates  rates  charged  by  the  stock  com- 
panies. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  only 
things  requiring  a  demonstration  are, 
that  by  the  organization  of  a  farmers' 
mutual  fire  insurance  association  you 
can  yourselves  insure  your  own  build- 
ings more  cheaply,  and  just  as  securely 
as  it  is  being  done  by  the  stock  com- 
panies. 

I  think  these  are  not  very  hard 
propositions  to  demonstrate.  First,  as 
to  the  comparative  cheapness,  let  us 
briefly  investigate. 

The  insurance  companies  are  in  the 
business  solely  for  the  profits,  the 
greatness  of  which  are  indicated  by 
•their  magnificent  buildings,  and  the 
millionaires  among  their  stockholders, 
whereas  mutual  insurance  is  exactly  at 
cost,  no  one  deriving  any  profit. 

If  insured  in  the  companies,  you  must 
from  year  to  year  pay  the  premiums  on 
your  policies,  whether  any  fires  occur 
or  not,  and  these  premiums  are  put  at 
a  figure  which  not  only  represents  the 
risk  or  probable  actual  cost  of  insur- 
ance, as  determined  by  a  large  number 
of  cases,  extending  over  a  long  period 


of  time,  but  in  addition  thereto  it  rep- 
resents the  immense  cost  of  advertis- 
ing, and  all  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
companies,  which  is  the  very  purpose 
for  which  they  exist.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  insured  in  the  farmers' 
mutual,  you  have  almost  nothing  to 
pay  unless  a  fire  should  occur,  and  then 
you  only  pay  your  pro  rata  assessment 
necessary  to  cover  the  actual  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  fire. 

Hence,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  mutual  is  cheaper  than  the  stock 
company.  But  we  are  by  no  means 
without  statistical  proof  in  the  matter, 
for  the  mutual  plan  is  no  untried  ex- 
periment, but  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  more  than  half  a  century 
in  some  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  is  also  in  successful 
operation  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
California.  These  mutual  associations 
have  given  insurance  in  some  cases  at 
a  cost  of  only  one-fourth  the  rates  of 
stock  companies. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Superin- 
tendent of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the 
year  1898  states  that  in  the  mutual 
associations  of  that  State,  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  there  was  over  $128,000,- 
000  of  insurance  in  force,  divided  among 
nearly  100,000  policy  holders,  and  at  an 
average  cost  of  22  cents  for  each  $100 
of  insurance,  while  the  average  cost  in 
the  joint  stock  companies  was  $1.07  for 
each  $100  of  insurance  —  almost  five 
times  as  great. 

In  the  East,  where  three-fourths  of 
the  farm  fires  are  from  lightning,  mu- 
tual insurance  only  costs  in  some  cases 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  $100.  But  sup- 
pose it  to  be  22  cents  per  $100,  as  in 
Illinois,  we  think  it  is  a  perfectly  rea- 
sonable conclusion  that  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara county,  where  thunder  storms 
rarely  occur,  our  insurance  on  the  mu- 
tual plan  should  not  exceed  10  cents  on 
the  $100,  which  would  only  be  a  small 
fraction,  about  one-eighth,  of  the  rates 
charged  by  the  stock  companies — for 
their  charge  on  the  ordinary  farm 
house  is  from  75  to  80  cents  per  $100 
per  annum.  But  fortunately  we  are 
not  without  direct  evidence  as  to  what 
the  cost  of  farmers'  mutual  insurance 
actually  is  in  a  neighboring  southern 
California  county.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Farmers' 
Mutual  Insurance  Association,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Fruit  World  of  Jan.  18, 
1902,  shows  that  the  rate  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  only  8  cents  on  the 
$100. 

Now  this  is  only  about  one-tenth  the 
ordinary  rate  charged  by  the  stock 
companies,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
mutual  insurance  should  cost  any  more 
in  Santa  Barbara  than  in  Los  Angeles 
county. 

Second  —  And  now,  having  shown 
that  mutual  insurance  is  incomparably 
cheaper  than  stock  company  insurance, 
it  only  remains  to  be  shown  that  it  is 
equally  secure. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  these  mutual 
associations,  it  is  declared  by  those 
who  have  investigated  the  matter  that 
"  not  one  has  ever  failed."  Experience 
has  fully  demonstrated  that  this  kind 
of  insurance  is  just  exactly  as  secure 
as  that  of  the  stock  companies.  The 
agents  of  the  stock  companies  tell  us 
that  the  farmers'  mutual  will  only  end 
in  failure.  It  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand why  they  wish  people  to  think 
that  way.    You  may  rest  assured  that 


How'a  Tills  7 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm. 

Wbst  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  K  inn  an  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 


COLD  SPRING  R  INCH,  HOWELL  MT. 

132  acres;  5  room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings ;  6 
acres  prunes.  6  acres  grapes.  9  acres  bay,  balance 
timber  Water  from  "Cold  Spring"  through  bouse 
and  barn.  Fine  location  for  resort.  One-half  mile 
from  Angwins. 

See  A.  SHULA.  300  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco, 
or  WM.  MACKENDER,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 


it  is  not  their  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  the  farmer,  but  solicitude  for  their 
own  interests,  which  makes  them  so 
vehement  in  their  denunciations.  The 
stronger  their  opposition  the  greater 
the  evidence  that  they  know  full  well 
that  the  organization  of  an  association 
means  the  permanent  loss  to  them  of 
much  valuable  insurance,  which  simply 
means  that  they  believe  the  association 
will  be  an  unqualified  success.  For 
why  should  they  so  vehemently  oppose 
it  if,  as  they  tell  us,  it  can  only  end  in 
failure.  The  only  thing  that  can  make 
it  a  failure  is  the  opposition  or  indiffer- 
ence of  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
this  the  agents  of  the  stock  companies 
know  full  well,  and  hence  they  make 
every  endeavor  to  excite  the  opposi- 
tion, or  cause  the  apathy  of  the  farmer. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — At  the  meeting  on 
Saturday  four  candidates  for  the  de- 
grees were  elected.  The  degrees  will 
be  conferred  at  the  next  meeting,  the 
19th. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  all 
who  had  kindly  contributed  funds  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  last 
Farmers'  Institute  and  to  the  papers 
for  notices  of  the  meeting  and  reports 
of  papers  and  proceedings. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  picnic,  time 
and  place  to  be  selected  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  day,  "  What  constitutes  a  good 
education,"  was  taken  up.  Sisters 
Morris  and  Fleming  each  read  a  well- 
written  paper,  both  very  favorably 
commented  on  by  the  members. 

The  questions  drawn  from  the  box 
were:  "  Are  lawyers  as  a  class  true 
Americans?"  "  What  is  best  to  spray 
rose  bushes  with  for  green  lice  ? " 
"  Would  there  be  pear  blight  if  there 
were  no  bees  ?  " 

It  was  held  the  study  of  law  in  no 
way  prevents  a  man  from  being  a  true 
American.  American  lawyers  are  true 
Americans.  Rose  bushes  having  green 
lice  on  may  be  treated  by  dusting  with 
sulphur,  or  the  lice  may  be  washed  off 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  with  a 
strong  stream  of  water  applied  by 
means  of  hose  and  nozzle. 

Pear  blight  was  not  originated  by 
bees  and  in  no  way  are  bees  responsi- 
ble for  its  existence.  Pear  blight  is 
spread  by  the  wind,  by  birds  and  by  in- 
sects, including  bees.  It  is  a  disease 
incidental  to  pomacious  fruits,  and 
would  exist  and  spread  if  there  was  not 
a  bee  in  the  United  States. 

The  question  for  next  meeting  is: 
"  Success  is  more  dependent  upon  abil- 
ity than  upon  opportunity."       J.  T. 

Oakland  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Oakland  Grange 
Reading  Circle  was  most  enjoyably  en- 
tertained on  Tuesday,  April  1st,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Emery,  of  East  Oak- 
land. The  subject  for  the  afternoon 
was  "Ian  Maclaren."  Selections  were 
read  from  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,"  and  "Afterwards."  During 
the  half  hour  devoted  to  forestry,  the 
president,  Mrs.  D.  T.  Fowler,  read  in- 
teresting articles  on  the  spool  and 
match  industries.  A  bountiful  repast 
was  served  at  7  v.  m.,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  spent  in  games, 
interspersed  with  speeches  from  Prof. 
D.  T.  Fowler  and  recitations  by  Mrs. 
White,  Mrs.  Grant  Miller  and  Mrs. 
Amos  Dow.  Nita. 

Oakland. 


"^MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    Ot  CO., 
16  and   1 8   Dm  mm  Street.  8nn  FrancUco. 


cure,  a  natural  remedy 
for  any  kidney  trouble.  Booklet  a*d  particulars  on 
receipt  of  5  two-cent  stamps.  GEORGE  C.  EDDiNGS 
&  SON,  I'M  Cedar  Ave..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  elTcct  on 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  H 
ness  Oil.    It  re 
sists  the  damp, 
keeps  the leath 
er  soft  and  pli- 
able. Stitches 
do  not  break. 
No  rough  sur- 
face to  chafe 
and  cut.   The  I 
harness  net 
only  keeps 
looking  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  longby  the  i 
use  of  Eureka 
Harness  Oil. 


Sold 

every  w  here 
in  cans — 
all  sizes. 
Made  by 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


Harness 

Oil  v 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

gets  from  every  milklni?  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cream  avail- 
ahle  for  churning;  makes  more 
and  better  hutter  possible.  It 
Is  the  only  perfect  hand 
Separator.   Runs  lightest, 
lasts  longest.    Sent  any- 
where on  10  days  free  trial. 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  revised  prlcelist. 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  St, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IUST  AS  NATURAL"": 


II 

■  and  a  pool  deal  more  reliable.  D* 
iv  brrok  itaercs  or  make  lis  cMcks  louay. 
Does  n't  stay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  egrt 
>tocbill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  M 
batched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

isatmolatelyperfect  as  to  Incubator  essentials— proper  application 
assKilttrlliullODOf  heat  and  mu[»l are,  revalaUun  and  ventilation. 
For M  to  32*  e^nr*-       Pay  Fwlgralanywaere !■  U.  8.  Calaloxfrct, 

PETALrMAINCL  ItATOK  CO., 
Box  217,  Petal  am*,  lailfornia,  or  Box  21 7,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


Just  Horizontals 

and  CniKH-Hare  woven  together  Is  all  there  Is  to 
PAGE  FENCE.    Simple  construction,  Isn' t  It? 
PAGK  WOVEN  »  IKE  PENCE  CO.,  AMMAN.  MICH. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


 Importers  and  Refiners  of- 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared- 
lS'ew.  comnioa-eense  method, 
not  expensive.  f»o  care,  so 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  theabao- 
lute  cure  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  v>-  -  • 
FlemlBafBrosw,  chemists, 

Ualoo  StoekTard»,     Chicago,  1JL 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Delicious  flaTor. 
CleaDer,  cheaper.  No  .moke  hoone  Deeded.  Seod 
tor  circular.  £.  KUAt'sEK  A  llltd.,  Milton.  Pa. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potasb 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.    JACKSON    <Jb  CO., 
Sole  Ageute,     -     Mo.  183  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Red  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of 
March  13th  is  an  article  from  J.  L. 
Bourland  speaking  of  the  Duroc  hog 
and  his  qualities.  The  first  red  hog  I 
ever  saw  was  a  sow  which  came  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1852,  in  Sacra- 
mento City.  We  bought  her,  with  a 
lot  of  others,  at  the  time  of  the  flood, 
1852,  and  took  her  with  the  others 
across  the  Sacramento  river  to  Buck- 
eye Flat  in  Yolo  county.  She  got 
away  and  swam  the  Sacramento  river 
and  got  back  to  our  place  on  Four- 
teenth street.  She  was  a  good  bos'  and 
raised  many  a  pig  afterwards.  Hogs 
were  then  worth  $25  each.  The  next 
red  hogs  I  saw  at  the  World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  in  1893.  The  owner  claimed 
them  a  distinct  breed  and  called  them 
the  Duroc.  They  were  fine  animals 
and  ranked  with  many  of  the  other 
breeds  on  exhibition.  Several  years 
ago  (about  ten)  I  had  a  lot  of  sows  at 
my  dairy  place  on  the  tule  and  I  had  no 
boar  with  them.  Subsequently  they 
had  litters  of  pigs  and  among  them 
were  several  red  ones.  The  sows  were 
black.  I  have  changed  my  boars  often 
since  then  (always  using  the  Poland- 
China  or  Berkshire),  and  still  I  always 
get  some  red  pigs.  None  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  them.  I  find  them  to  be 
rather  delicate,  but  when  grown  are 
good  hearty  hogs.  I  would  not  breed 
to  them.  James  Millak. 

Dixon,  Solano  county,  Cal. 

Red  hogs  were  common  among  the 
old  Berkshires  and  reddish  color  is 
quite  apt  to  reappear  among  hogs  de- 
scended from  the  older  strains  of  Berk- 
shires. Careful  selection  has  almost 
removed  the  chance  of  red  in  the  newer 
improved  strains.  The  Durocs  of  the 
present  day  are  as  different  from  the 
old  red  hogs  as  the  Berkshires  them- 
selves and  are  highly  improved,  but  se- 
lection with  them  has  been  toward  pro- 
moting the  red  color  instead  of  elimi- 
nating it.  Our  correspondent's  obser- 
vations are  very  interesting,  but  they 
have  almost  as  little  bearing  upon  the 
modern  Duroc  as  upon  the  modern 
Berkshire.  All  the  leading  breeds  have 
been  nearly  made  over  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Next  session  will  begin  June  9th.  Catalogues 
sent  upon  application.  M.  L.  PANCOAST,  Secre- 
tary, 510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete    ock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

Tankages, 

Fish  Scrap, 

Steamed  Bone  Meal, 

Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 

Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 

Superphosphate, 

Double  Superphosphate, 

Sulphate  of  Potash, 

Muriate  of  Potash, 

Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  gocds.  Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,     San  Francisco,  Oal. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 
LAND  FOR  SALE. 


SEND 

FOR 

LIST. 


D.  J.  WEST, 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, b  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

8.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


University  of  California  Summer  Session. 

More  students  spent  last  summer  at 
the  University  of  California  than  at  the 
summer  session  of  any  other  American 
university  except  Harvard.  The  797 
students  were  brought  together  by  a 
desire  to  study  under  some  of  the  fore- 
most scholars  of  America — men  from 
the  Universities  of  California,  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Chicago  and  Stan- 
ford— by  the  charm  of  a  Pacific  summer, 
for"Berkeley  is  one  of  the  coolest  and 
most  delightful  of  midsummer  abiding 
places,  and  by  the  manifold  interest  of 
San  Francisco,  which  is  only  fifty  min- 
utes distant,  with  a  10-cent  fare. 

The  plans  for  the  next  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University  of  California, 
from  June  26  to  August  6,  1902,  pro- 
vide for  instruction  in  twenty-two  de- 
partments— philosophy,  education,  his- 
tory and  political  science,  political 
economy,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  Spanish,  Italian,  art, 
library  science,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  agri- 
culture, forestry,  irrigation  and  phys- 
ical culture. 

Besides  a  number  of  men  from  the 
permanent  faculty  (among  whom  will 
be  Professors  Howison,  Wickson,  Schil- 
ling, Plehn,  Bichardson  (Dean),  Lewis, 
Babcock  and  Wells),  the  summer  faculty 
will  include  Josiah  Boyce,  professor  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  at  Harvard; 
Henry  Morse  Stephens,  who  has  just 
resigned  the  chair  of  modern  European 
history  at  Cornell  to  become  professor 
of  history  and  director  of  university 
extension  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; B.  E.  Fernow,  long  in  charge  of 
the  forestry  work  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  now  director  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry; 
Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan  of  St.  Louis; 
William  A.  Henry,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  J.  Mark  Baldwin  of  Prince- 
ton, editor  of  the  new  Dictionary  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology;  Robert  A. 
Harper,  professor  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  F.  N.  Scott 
of  Michigan  and  Charles  Sears  Baldwin 
of  Yale  for  English  composition;  Arthur 
Lachman,  dean  of  the  College  of  Science 
and  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  for  chemistry,  and  Ernest 
George  Merritt  of  Cornell  for  physics, 
also  a  number  of  special  lecturers. 

Men  and  women  are  admitted  to  ex- 
actly equal  privileges.  Qualified  per- 
sons may  enroll  for  the  summer  session 
without  examination.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  satisfactory 
work.  The  full  resources  of  libraries, 
museums,  laboratories  and  gymnasiums 
and  other  athletic  equipments  will  be 
available  for  the  summer  students. 

Liberally  reduced  rates  have  been 
offered  by  the  railroads  to  attendants 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Prospective  students  should  file  their 
applications  before  June  16th.  If  a 
request  is  sent  to  the  recorder  of  the 
faculties,  Berkeley,  Cal,  full  informa- 
tion will  be  forwarded  concerning 
courses,  living  accommodations,  rail- 
road rates  and  similar  matters. 


USE 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


FOR 


Money  Crops. 


Sugar  Beets, 
Oats,  Wheat, 
Grass,  Rye, 
Corn,  Fruit. 

You  get  your  share  of  propit  when  you  use 
this  ideal  predigested  Ammoniate  as  plant  food. 

For  list  of  dealers,  formulas  a>  d  other 
valuable  information,  write 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director, 

CHILEAN  NITRATB  WORKS, 

12  John  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


I   SELL  FARMS 

no  matter  where  located  I  can  sell  yours  Send  description  and  cash  price  and  learn  how. 
If  you  want  to  buy  a  farm  of  any  kind  anywhere,  I  can  probably  sell  you  just  wbat  you  want, 
either  for  cash  or  on  the  installment  plan.  Write  for  full  description  of  any  of  the  following 
properties : 


640  acres,  Red  Willow  Co.,  Neb.  Good  build- 
ings. Land  well  fenced.  8  miles  to  K.  R. 
$4,CXJ0. 

1090  acres,  San  Miguel  Co.,  New  Mex.  Fair 
buildings.  About  15)  acres  timber.  Land  all 
under  fence.  Stream  on  land.  f>y,  miles  to  R. 
R.  $10,000. 

330  acres,  Hays  Co.,  Neb.  Good  buildings. 
Land  well  fenced    15  miles  to  R.  R.   %i  500. 

98  acres,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal.  Good  buildings. 
Orchard  of  200  trees.  20  acres  timber.  Mining 
claim,  farm  implements  and  furniture  go  with 
place.   6  miles  to  R  R.  $10,00). 

162  acres,  Cascade  Co.,  Mont.  Excellent 
buildings.  Good  spring.  Land  well  fenced. 
4  miles  to  R.  K.  $1,250. 

440  acres,  Larimer  Co.,  Colo.  Good  build- 
ings. Plenty  small  fruits.  Some  timber.  2 
streams  through  land.  14  miles  to  R.  R. 
$5  280. 

Vi  acres,  Pueblo  Co.,  Co'o.  Good  buildings. 
6  acres  orchard.  Land  well  fenced.  4V4  miles 
to  R.  R.  $2,500. 

1680  acres,  Hayes  Co.,  Web.  60  acres  tim- 
ber Good  buildings  Orchard.  Stream  on 
land.   20  miles  to  R.  R.  $15,000. 

160  acres,  Washington  Co.,  Colo.  No  build- 
ings.  6  miles  to  R  R.  $560. 

160  acres.  Arapahoe  Co  ,  Colo.  No  build- 
ings. Very  fertile  soil.  22  miles  to  R.  R  $5  0. 

160  acres.  Pembina  Co.,  N.  D  60  acres  tim- 
ber. Small  stream  on  land.  Fair  buildings. 
Land  well  fenced.   6  miles  to  R.  R.  $3,200. 

475  acres,  Harrison  Co.,  Iowa.    15  acres  tim- 


ber. Good  buildings.  Stream  on  land.  3  acres 
orchard.   3V2  miles  to  R.  R.  $30,000 

325  acres,  Stevens  Co  ,  Kans.  No  buildings. 
Good  well  on  land  Would  make  good  stock 
farm.    40  miles  fr  m  R.  K.  $3,300. 

400  acres,  Dawson  Co.,  Mich.  Fair  build- 
ings. Orchard.  Land  nearly  all  under  fence. 
5  miles  to  R.  R.  $6,000. 

40  acres,  Muskegon  Co  ,  Mich.  Good  build- 
ings. Orchard.  30  acres  timber  Land  bor- 
ders on  Lake  Michigan.  Fine  summer  resort. 
5  miles  to  R.  R  $9,000. 

34  acres,  Jefferson  Co  ,  Colo.  Good  build- 
ings. Orchard  of  24  acres.  2  wells.  -i'A  miles 
to  R  R.  $16,000. 

10  acres  of  land,  Littleton,  Colo.  Land  un- 
der fence  and  has  water  right.  10  minutes' 
walk  to  two  R.  R.  $3,000. 

46  acres,  Shenandoah  Co.,Va.  Good  build- 
ings. Orchard.  House  contains  9  rooms.  Fine 
location,    y,  mile  to  R.  R  $1,000. 

80  aces,  Kent  Co  ,  Mich.  No  buildings. 
Splendid  place  for  marke'  gardening.  Good 
markets.   2l/2  miles  to  R  R  $1,000. 

10  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Cal.  Poor  buildings. 
Orchard.  Some  timber.  Land  all  fenced. 
l',4  miles  to  R  R.  $1,050. 

Its <  acres.  Jersey  Co.,  111.  Good  buildings. 
Orchard.  10  acres  timber.  Stream  on  land. 
Well  fenced.    6  miles  to  R.  R.  $3,c00. 

160  acres  in  Arapahoe  Co..  Colo.  Situated  in 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  parts  of  the  State. 
50  acres  under  plough.  Old  orchard  of  ten 
acres.   No  buildings.   Price  $1,500. 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  1497  North  Amsrican  Bni'diDg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

FM  F»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  &  Co. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Blacklegino  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft,  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood  Extension   Head  if 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  bo 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.    10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.   25%  OfTThis  Week. 

WJ  RITE    OR  CALL,  


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KROQH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  IrrigatioD,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

Thev  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
ronne"ted  to  St»  am  or  El-  ctrlc  Power.  Our  PumpB 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  nFG  CO., 

9-17  Stevenson  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Another  Frost  Fighting  Test. 

The  Bolton  electric  alarm  thermome- 
ter, says  an  exchange,  was  put  through 
a  very  rigid  test  on  the  Kearney  estate, 
8  miles  west  of  Fresno,  recently.  The 
instrument  was  set  up  just  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Kearney  residence  and 
wired  into  the  foreman's  bedroom.  In 
this  connection  600  Froude  oil  pots  were 
distributed  over  twenty  acres  of  apri- 
cot orchard  on  which  the  trees  were 
heavily  laden  with  blossoms  and  tender 
buds.  The  thermometer  was  set  to 
ring  the  bell  when  the  temperature 
should  fall  to  34°  in  the  orchard.  The 
temperature  reached  the  danger  point 
at  4  A.  si.,  at  which  time  the  electric 
bell  began  to  ring.  This  aroused  Mr. 
Cheressy,  the  foreman,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  his  men,  to  the  orchard, 
and  in  one  hour  had  his  600  pots  in  full 
operation.  He  allowed  the  pots  to 
burn  until  7:30,  and  then  had  his  men 
extinguish  them  by  pushing  the  lid  over 
each  pot. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter  Mr.  Che- 
ressy states  that  within  the  area  of 
twenty  acres  he  not  alone  prevented 
frost  formation,  but  had  heat  to  spare  ; 
that  is  to  say  that  he  could  have  pre- 
vented the  frost  with  a  less  number  of 
pots.  Outside  the  protected  area  in 
every  direction  there  was  a  heavy 
white  frost  on  the  ground.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Moodey's  operations 
on  his  lemon  orchard,  this  was  the  most 
extensive  test  made  with  oil  fire  pots 
for  smudging  thus  far  in  Fresno  county, 
and  proves  that  this  method  of  smudg- 
ing will  protect  the  most  tender  plant 
from  the  ravages  of  frost. 

Mr.  Cheressy  has  reloaded  his  pots, 
each  pot  being  securely  covered  to  pro- 
tect the  fuel  from  rain  and  evapora- 
tion, and  he  believes  that  the  protec- 
tion thus  afforded  to  one  acre  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  entire  plant  on  twenty 
acres.  He  proposes  to  keep  the  pots 
on  the  ground  until  the  15th  of  May, 
and  perhaps  longer.  The  circuit  over 
which  the  electric  thermometer  oper- 
ates is  the  longest  at  present  in  use 
anywhere,  the  total  length  of  wire  used 
being  3  miles. 


Six  Hundred-Acre  Orchard.— Sut- 
ter County  Farmer:  The  Marcuse  or- 
chard of  about  200  acres,  with  a  half-sec- 
tion of  land  adjoining'  the  same  near  Mar- 
cuse Station,  was  sold  Saturday  by  the 
Humboldt  Savings  &  Loan  Society  to 
W.  S.  Hotchkiss  &  Co.,  who  will  immedi- 
ately plant  the  vacant  land  to  fruit  trees, 
making  an  orchard  of  about  500  acres. 
Mr.  Hotcbkiss  is  the  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral California  Canners'  Association,  which 
is  independent  of  the  Canners'  Trust,  and 
has  canneries  at  Sacramento,  Emeryville, 
Gridley  and  Sebastopol.  The  principal 
variety  of  fruit  planted  will  be  peaches 
and,  probably,  a  portion  of  the  land  to 
pears.  

A  pl*tn  question:  Do  you  really  get  the  only 
Painkiller—  Perry  Davis1— when  you  ask  for  It  ! 
Better  be  sure  than  sorry.  It  has  not,  In  00 
years,  failed  to  stop  looseness  and  pain  In  the 
bowels. 

JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

By  Willis  P.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow ; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sharpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  Buund  in 
full  cloth  Size,  55ix 
8J<  In.  SI.  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Vhawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated. Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  5^x7K 
Inches.  Cloth,  81.28, 
postpaid. 


'Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Care  and  Handling  of  Milk  and 

MANUFACTURE  OF  ITS  PRODUCTS. 


Illustrated. 


Aerated  and 
strained  as  de- 
scribed in  our  first 
number, 

MILK  SHOULD  BE 
C'JoLED 

to  retard  the  devel- 
opment of  objec- 
tlonal  forms  of 
bacteria,  which 
soon  cause  souring. 
TO  f  OOL  MILK 
ECONOMICALLY, 
dairymen  must 
employ  a  cooler 
substantially  con- 
structed of  good 
materials  and  built 
uuon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, as  otherwise 
he  will  waste  water 
or  fall  to  redure 
t  e  m  p  e  r  a  t  ure  of 
milk  sufficiently  to 
accomplish  much 
good. 

For  Shipment  or 
Family  Delivery 

it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  treat 
milk    with  great 


WICKSO/V 
HOLLOW    WEB  COOLER 


Cooler 
Comp'ete 
with  Tank 


For  1  to  3  Milkers,  t  8 
4  to  5  Milkers.  »12 
6  to  8  Milkers,  *15 


G-G.  WlCKSOM^ 
Franos<o 


care  and  skill  in  order  to  insure  its  keeping 
sweet  as  long  as  possible  without  the  use 
of  preservatives,  and 

Aeration,  Cooling  and  Straining 

are  all  combined  in  one  simple  operation 
by  the  use  of  the 

WICKS0N  Gravity  A.  S. 
&  C.  Outfit, 

furnished  complete 
with  Upshot 
Strainer  in  aerator 
tank. 

For  3  Milkers  HI 

For  5  Milkers  $25 

For  10  Milkers  $35 

Mixing  can  addi- 
tional and  made  any 
size  desired. 


Where  Milk  is  to  be  Run  Through  Separator,  Cream 
Only  Need  be  Cooled, 

but  either  for  butter-making  or  shipment,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  cream  be  immediately 
and  effectually  cooled,  and  the 

WICKSON  Cream  Cooling  Conductor 

is  the  best  for  this  use.  . 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Modern  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 

36  &  36  Main  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dairy  C.  C.  C.  $  6 
Acme  C.  C.  C.  $  I 
Alpha  C.  C.  C$10 


THE  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HOLDS 

World's  Record 

50  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS : 


.0138 


Average  Test  of  Skimmilk,  - 

At  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy,  1901. 

No  other  separator  has  ever  been  able  to  approach  this  record. 
Send  for  free  pamphlets 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,       -        Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
1\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXL  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avooado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Corn 

removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  ap- 
plied, must  furnish 
^nough  Potash,  or  the 
1  nd  will  lose  its  pro- 
ducing power. 

Read  carefully  our  books 
on  crops — sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


F»r.ce>  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MEYKK,  WIUiOS  &  CO.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  maov  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  (xclusirely  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Omce,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  llvrary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1760,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
Ail  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  prot»ction  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coa-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  In  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 


By  Count  JLehendorff , 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
bis  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  &Kx8Vi  Inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
•  i,  postpaid. 


^RECOLLECTIO/IS- 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Uiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try,  and  In  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  in 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  oolts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
oondensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  In  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
f>%x1%  Inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  *l.  postpaid.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"The  Separator' 

tsthe  title  cf  a  paper  containing  an  expert's  \ 
reasons  and  opinions  on  tne  diiferent  kinds  o  I 
.latry  separators.    It  Is  well  worth  reading: 

nil  no  one  should  buy  any  cream  separator  I 
lefore  seeing  this.  We  send  it  free  to  any  ap- 
plicant, together  with  Catalogue  No.  131* 

Sharpies  Co..        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  5-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durnams  competing.  1*.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  F. 

FOR  SALE.— Jersey  Bull;  dam  made  21  pounds 
butter  one  week.  Fresa  Jersey  Cow.  Sulphur 
Spring  Farm,  Nlles. 

AJOC.J<  KS  *  Y8.  Service  bulls  of  not-d  strains 
Joseph  Matlllard,  9a.n  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

26  NHORT-HiiRNBI)  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
NALK.  Al-o  25  grade  Durham  <  ows.  Also  1  Im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lbs.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antekpe,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLMTEINH  &  DUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Exporter*.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  »A X K  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Hare  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.O.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 
$1.00  per  doz.     W.  H.  Oatlett,  Plea-  ant  Grove,  Cal. 

EGGS 'rom  t  rlze-wlnnlne- Buff,  Brnwn  and  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Mlno  cas  and  Barred  P  y.  Rocks. 
I1.6U  per  set  Ing,  fS.OO  per  100.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Klngsburg.  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeies,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens  geese,  ducks.  Deafowl.  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.— Bestquallty,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson.  Napa.  Cal. 

BROfsZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  <S  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  & 

On..  T.o.  4nrelnB  Hal     VntahllRbed  In  1878. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOA  Kg.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 

8UTTONBROS.  Lodl.Cal.  1  registered  2-year-old 
Poland-China  Boar  and  2  Gilts  7  mos.  old,  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MU  KPHV,  Perk  ms,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal    Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BR  -8.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


F^OR  SALE. 

Two  Thoroughbred  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  3 
years  old,  fresh,  $75 .00  each  or  $150.00  both.  From 
Henry  Pierce's  Herd. 

E  S  GORDON,  P.  O.  Box  13,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Mongolian  Pheasant  Eggs 

FOR  HATCHING. 

Five  Dollars  ($5)  per  Setting  of  Fifteen  (15)  Eggs. 

Can  be  hatched  by  a  Bantam  hen  or  bv  an  Incu- 
bator. Full  directions  for  raising  the  young  birds 
with  each  setting.  Orders  filled  as  received.  Ad- 
dress MRS.  L.  DUGAN,  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
California. 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE? 

For  the  most  practical  swine  paper,  givingup-to- 
date  methods  and  market  reports,  send  10 
cents  in  silver  for  four  months  trial  subscrip- 
tion.   Regular  price  &0  cents 
a  year.  •  Address 
t BLOODED  STOCK, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  bent  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Potato  Potentates. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Press  states  that 
W.  H.  Schuyler,  a  Lompoc  farmer  and 
commission  man  represents  a  very 
prosperous  and  progressive  element  of 
the  Lompoc  valley,  the  growers  of  po- 
tatoes, whose  product  supplies  markets 
both  north  and  south.  The  Lompoc 
potato  has  earned  a  reputation;  and  it 
has  also  earned  several  fortunes  for  the 
owners  and  lessees  of  good  potato  land. 

Mr.  Schuyler  has  two  sons,  neither  of 
them  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  raising  potatoes  for  two  or 
three  years;  and  while  the  potato  crop 
in  many  other  places  has  been  a  failure 
during  those  years,  it  has  not  failed  in 
Lompoc,  and  consequently  the  high 
prices  have  landed  the  Schuyler  boys 
above  the  high-water  mark  of  pros- 
perity. It  is  said  that  they  have 
cleared  from  $6000  to  $8000  during  the 
past  three  years  with  the  homely  Irish 
potato  as  a  basis. 

Another  man,  a  renter,  who  gave 
the  owner  a  third  of  the  crop  for  the 
rental,  says  the  owner  cleared  $75  per 
acre  as  his  share  for  the  year.  Quite  a 
high  rent,  but  the  renter  made  $150, 
and  could  afford  to  allow  the  remaining 
third.  And  this  same  land  has  been  on 
the  market  for  many  years  at  $100  per 
acre. 

A  Chinaman  who  started  in  with  a 
team  of  old  horses  a  few  years  ago, 
rented  land  at  high  rates,  and  last  year 
bought  the  land  which  he  formerly 
rented;  and  this  year's  crop  will  enable 
him  to  buy  more. 

These  are  but  individual  cases  of  suc- 
cess with  the  potato  in  the  Lompoc 
valley.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
farmers  there  who  make  a  comfortable 
living,  with  some  to  spare,  with  this 
same  crop. 


This  will  remind  yon  that  the  pain  of  strains, 
bruises  and  sprains,  common  incidents  of  active 
out-door  life,  is  drawn  from  aching  bodies  by 
Perry  Davis'  Painkiller,  as  a  magnet  draws  bits 
of  iron  from  sand. 


Two  and  a  Half  Bottles  Did  It. 

Wausa,  Neb.,  March  13,  1902.   P.  O.  Box  347. 
Dr.  B  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — You  may  remember  I  sent  for  your 
book,  ''A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  aDd  His  Diseases," 
about  a  year  ago.  At  that  time  I  was  using  your 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  on  a  hone  spnvin  of  about 
eighteen  months'  standing.  I  used  two  and  a  half 
bottles  and  now  there  is  no  spavin,  not  even  a 
bunch.  You  may  use  my  name  among  your  testi- 
monials if  you  wish.         Yours  truly, 

D.  E.  SEGER. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  lncubatoi 
aDd  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Publishers  of  the 
"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Hand- 
Book  and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


LAWES'  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Ear.    Established  60  Years  in  Business. 


Manufacturers  of 

THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KNOWN. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  BUTCHINS  &  CO.,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Building,      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Are  YOU  Going 

To  Buy  a  Cream  Separator 

This  Year? 


If  so,  please  cut  out  and  fill  in  this  blank  and  mail  it  to  one 
of  the  addresses  below.  To  do  so  will  cost  you  but  a  two-cent 
stamp  and  will  bring  you  catalogues  and  information  as  to 
Cream  Separators  that  may  save  you  a  bad  investment  in  a  poor 
separator. 


(Name) . 


(Post  Office) 


{County  and  Slate). 


(No.  of  Cows) . 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
I  102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
103  &  105  Mission  St.  , 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices- 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 
75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 
248  McDermot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 


MIDLAND  FEED.  thep^ytI^n?S«F0R 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES. 

In'elllR«nt  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding."  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  <  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee,  w  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUn A  InCUBATOK  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PbTalUM*.  Cal. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.^^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAW  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Ureat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


the  bred  sows  lately  advertised,  but  we  have  BERKSHIRES  of  both  sexes  from  October  and  November 
litters  sired  by  BARON  LYNWOOD,  LYNWOOD  MODEL,  and  imported  LUSTRE'S  BACHELOR  II, 
and  out  of  fin«  Eastern  bred  sows. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  have  a  number  of  pigs  from  July,  August,  October  and  November  litters. 
They  were  sired  by  sons  of  the  most  noted  Eastern  boars  and  out  of  well  bred  sows. 

Secure  the  pigs  you  will  need  so  as  to  have  them  ready  when  wanted.  Write  us  for  what  you  want 
and  we  will  quote  prices. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm.       SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R7V\, 

JOSEPH    MARZKN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Youna    Stock    for   Sale.  LOVELOCK..  NEVADA. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  L  cation  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DEERING  LIGHT  DRAFT  IDEALS 

THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  BUILT. 


WINNERS  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
PRAISES  FROM  FARMERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


BINDERS. 


MADE    IN   THE  LARGE! 
HARVESTER  WORKS 
IN   THE  WORLD. 


MOWERS. 


REAPERS 
RAKES. 


BINDER 
TWINE. 


KNIFE 
GRINDERS. 


ALL     PARTS    F*OR    DEERING   MACHINES    ARE    MADE    AX  THE 

Deering  Harvester  Worlts.  in  pur- 
chasing REPAIRS  BE  SURE  AND  GET  XHE  GENUINE  AND 
INSURE    A    F»EREEGX    FIT   AND    GOOD    WEARING  QUALITIES. 


De^r 

*e  Im 

pi 

e  merit 

Co. 

SAl 

IN  FRAf 

MC 

ISCO,  CAI 

OSBORNE 

MOWERSjnd  RAKES. 

The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 

ALWAYS  111  THE  LEAD.    IT  HAS  HO  EQUAL. 


Sizes  3H.  4%,  5  and  6. 


A  MOWER  with  a  solid  one-piece  frame.  No  bear- 
ings to  get  out  of  true.  ROLLER  BEARINGS  and  a 
gear  enclosed  like  the  works  of  a  watch;  no  dust  or  grit 
to  wear  them  out  and  to  cause  heavy  draft.  A  PIT- 
MAN protected  in  front  and  in  under,  always  as  true  as 
an  arrow  and  with  a  long  straight  drive— CONVE- 
NIENT FOOT  LIFT.  A  FLOATING  BAR  that  shaves 
knoll  and  hollow,  following  the  pround  as  a  razor  fol- 
lows the  race.  NO  LOST  MOTION;  gears  from  the 
pawls  in  the  wheels  to  the  knife  head  are  so  closely 
connected  that  the  machine  cannot  be  clogged  In  grass. 


Osborne  All  Steel 
Hay  Rake. 

If  a  Rake  has  ever  been  invented  embodying  in 
its  construction  the  valuable  devices  found  on  th« 
Osborne  Rakes,  It  has  never  made  its  appearance 
either  in  field  or  factory. 

It  Is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  with  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  work.  Has  the  Osborne 
Double  Hub  Bicycle  Wheel  fitted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   91  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle  :. .  1  76 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  packaee  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
chargos.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anth  rax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


SIZES  8.  10,  12  FEET. 


MaOUt.cturer8  oi  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  KNIFE  QRINDERS, 
CORDAGE  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 

Write  for  our  1902  Farmers'  Catalogue.     It  contains  much  valuable  information. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TIL.] 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  supplying  Nitrogen  or  Ammonia, 
THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  supplying  Phosphoric  Acid, 
MURIATE  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  supplying  Potash, 

THE  THREE  ESSENTIAL  FLEMBNTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

CJan  be  supplied  alone  or  mixed  In  any  proportion  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  exist  In  the 
soil,  thus  paying  only  for  what  Is  lacking  and  necessary  to  replace. 
D  i  I  CAITD      riTTUDIC    S     m      818  CIALIFORNIA  8T  ,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 
MLrUUK,   uUlilKiE  0£  L.U.,         ai.su  at  riitsNo  asd  ws  ancbles. 
WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 
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On  a  Yolo  County  Fruit  Farm. 

The  views  on  this  page  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves and  they  are  also  significant  in  many  ways. 
They  are  from  photographs  taken  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Byron  Jackson,  near  Woodland,  Yolo  county. 
This  property  has  been  in  process  of  development  for 
a  little  more  than  twenty  years.  It  has  received  the 
liberal  attention  of  its  owner,  who  is  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  immediate 
management  has  been  entrusted  to  the  best  execu- 
tive skill  he  could  secure  for  that  purpose.  For 
nearly  a  decade  Mr.  G.  H.  Hecke  has  been  local 
manager.  Thus  a  continued  policy  of  liberal  provis- 
ion for  improvement  under  able  management  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  a  horticultural  prop- 
erty which  in  its  appointments  and  equipment  is 
notable  even  in  California,  where  such  things  are  not 
rare.  The  area  is  a  quarter  section,  and  when  it 
was  bought  by  the  Jacksons  in  1880  was  a  part  of  a 
grain  and  stock  ranch.  Planting  vines  and  fruit 
trees  proceeded  carefully  and  not  upon  the  wholesale 
plan,  which  is  too  often  undertaken  with  too  lit t  le 
forethought.  As  one  looks  through  the  list  of  fruits 
now  growing  in  commercial  quantities  on  the  ranch, 
as  we  find  them  laid  down  in  a  pamphlet  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Jackson,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  property  has  been  well  laid  out  and  planted 
to  meet  profitable  production.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
progressive  development  of  buildings  for  various 
purposes  of  fruit  handling  has  been  very  fortunately 
planned  and  realized. 

Our  engravings  show,  too,  features  which  seem  to 
us  especially  significant.  One  is  the  irrigating  plant. 
The  orchard  is  proof  against  drouth  injury.  In  the 
winter  irrigation  water  is  taken  from  a  ditch  leading 
out  from  Cache  creek  and  flooding  with  water  richly 
laden  with  sediment  is  found  to  be  very  valuable. 
In  the  summer  as  needed  the  capacious  pump  shown 
in  the  picture  is  used.  It  throws  a  stream  of  1100 
gallons  a  minute,  and  will  irrigate  from  five  to  ten 
acres  per  day  according  to  the  distance  the  water 
has  to  follow  the  ditch,  for  in  the  deep  light  loam  of 
the  ranch  the  water  does  not  stay  in  a  ditch  well. 
The  soil  is  a  sedimentary  deposit  than  which  it  is 


Farm  Residence  and  Packing  Buildings  on  the  Jackson  Orchard. 


hard  to  find  a  superior  in  warmth  and  fertility,  in 
freeness  for  root  penetration  and  in  capacity  to  act 
as  a  subterranean  reservoir  for  the  growth  of  trees 
and  vines.  Absence  of  hardpan  and  alkali  make  the 
free  use  of  water  safe  and  very  profitable.  By 
means  of  its  pumping  plant  drawing  upon  the  inex- 
haustible supply  afforded  by  shallow  wells,  the 
orchard  is  independent  in  the  matter  of  summer 
irrigation. 

The  other  picture  is  significant  in  showing  the 
main  plant  of  buildings  of  the  property.  In  the 
background  the  full  range  of  buildings  from  the  resi- 


Pumping  Plant  on  the  Byron  Jackson  Orchard  Near  Woodland. 


dence  to  the  various  structures  in  which  steam 
power  is  used,  is  shown.  The  dwelling  is  commodi- 
ous. One  of  the  largest  buildings  is  the  raisin  dry- 
ing and  packing  house;  another  is  the  prune  process- 
ing and  packing  house,  which  is  furnished  with  mod- 
ern machinery.  Other  buildings  are  for  storage  and 
stabling,  for  the  lodging  of  employes,  etc.  The 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Hecke  shows  that  over  $30,000  has 
been  expended  for  buildings  and  equipments  wholly 
aside  from  cost  of  land  and  trees,  vines,  etc.,  used 
for  planting  the  place.  He  also  gives  balance  sheets 
showing  that  the  cost  of  running  the  ranch  in  1899 
and  1900  was  nearly  $8000  less  than  the  sales  of 
products  in  the  first  year  and  nearly  $9000  less  in 
the  second  year,  and  that  these  amounts  represented 
the  profits  in  those  years. 

It  strikes  us  that  the  account  of  the  property  has 
a  very  business-like  air  and  will  be  found  very  inter- 
esting to  those  who  are  looking  up  figures  on  enter- 
prises of  this  kind. 

The  German  producers  are  working  hard  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  fruit  importations.  It  is 
telegraphed  from  Berlin  that  the  tariff  committee  of 
the  Reichstag  last  week  fixed  the  duty  on  dried  ap- 
ples and  pears  at  10  marks,  on  dried  plums  of  all 
sorts  at  10  marks,  if  loose,  and  of  15  marks  if 
packed.  All  other  dried  fruits  were  taxed  8  marks 
per  double  hundred  weight.  Fresh  bananas  will  be 
free  of  duty,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  dates, 
figs  and  almonds  will  pay  a  duty  of  12  marks,  dried 
figs,  currants,  dates  and  raisins  are  taxed  24  marks, 
dried  almonds,  oranges  and  pomegranates  will  pay 
30  marks  and  pineapples  4  marks. 

State  Geologist  Blathway  says  that  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  will  be  infested  with  the 
seventeen-year-old  locust  this  summer  and  that  Indi- 
ana will  have  more  locusts  than  all  the  other  States 
put  together.  Only  eastern  Illinois  will  be  affected, 
he  says.  The  last  appearance  of  the  insects  in  Indi- 
ana was  in  1885.  They  are  expected  to  make  their 
appearance  about  May  1st.  Geologist  Blathway  ad- 
vises that  few  fruit  trees  be  planted  this  year. 
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The  Week. 

Haying  has  begun  in  the  earlier  regions  of  the 
State,  and  the  thousands  of  Eastern  people  who  are 
now  looking  through  the  State  are  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  more  enjoy  the  scent  of  fruit  blossoms 
or  of  newly  mown  hay.  The  air  is  full  of  both  these 
perfumes,  and  they  blend  well.  The  advance  of  sum- 
mer signs  gives  the  fruit  growers  confidence  that 
they  will  escape  injurious  frosts  this  spring,  and 
much  satisfaction  is  expressed.  We  ran  about  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  in  the  San  Joaquin  last  week  and 
deeply  enjoyed  the  cheery,  contented  feeling  which 
was  everywhere  manifested.  It  looks  as  though  it 
was  going  to  be  the  greatest  kind  of  a  year.  A  few 
more  showers  are,  however,  needed  in  some  places  to 
round  out  the  rainy  season  well. 

San  Francisco  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  promoters' 
center.  Several  leading  interior  sections  have  spiel- 
ers here  who  are  bringing  the  particular  advantages 
of  their  sections  to  the  attention  of  the  multitudes 
who  are  arriving  in  the  metropolis  from  all  directions. 
The  display  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Ferry 
building  was  never  more  widely  and  closely  scrutin- 
ized, and  all  counties  represented  are  getting  a  share 
of  the  attention.  This  sort  of  work  ought  to  con- 
tinue all  summer.  After  the  spring  pilgrims  have 
disappeared  the  midsummer  throngs,  who  are  to  at- 
tend fraternal  conclaves  in  this  city,  will  begin  to 
arrive,  and  the  multitude  is  expected  to  surpass  all 
earlier  experience. 

Chicago  wheat  futures  have  advanced  2*  cents  per 
bushel  and  futures  have  followed  the  same  course 
here.  Spot  wheat  is  unchanged  and  there  is  little 
offering.  Three  cargoes  of  wheat  have  gone  out  to 
Europe  and  a  part  of  a  cargo  to  Australia.  Nearly 
20,000  barrels  of  flour  have  cleared,  chiefly  to  South 
America,  as  the  China  trade  is  at  present  well  sup- 
plied. Ocean  freights  are  dull  and  unchanged,  no 
charters  having  been  reported  for  two  weeks  past. 
Barley  is  easier;  there  is  a  good  demand  for  feed, 
however,  and  exporters  want  export  barley  at  feed 
prices.  Oats  are  quiet  and  unchanged,  though  con- 
cessions are  talked  of  by  those  who  desire  to  close 
out.  Corn  and  rye  are  steady  and  quiet.  White 
beans,  including  Limas,  are  weak  and  dragging. 
Bran  is  held  rather  high,  but  goes  slowly,  and  the 
outlook  is  for  reduction.  Hay  is  unchanged  and  talk  of 
scant  rain  in  the  drier  hay  regions  is  being  indulged 
in.  There  is  considerable  hay  held  here  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  unload.  Meat  prices  are  all  unchanged  and 
the  products  are  firm,  especially  pork.     Butter  is 


lower  and  rather  weak,  though  the  situation  is 
being  helped  by  considerable  Eastern  shipment, 
both  from  this  point  and  direct  from  the  cream- 
eries. Eastern  jobbers  are  buying  here  in 
plain  wrappers.  The  Eastern  supply  seems 
scant,  and  the  oleomargarine  legislation  is  said 
to  have  advanced  values.  Cheese  is  unchanged. 
Eggs  are  about  the  same;  buying  for  storage  is  still 
very  active  and  buyers  not  very  discriminating. 
Poultry  is  a  little  easier,  though  good  stock  sells  well; 
old  turkeys  and  small  broilers  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
class.  Potatoes  are  holding  up  well  and  are  firm 
with  a  good  demand.  Onions  are  barely  steady ; 
Australians  are  still  in  and  going  at  concessions. 
Fresh  vegetables  are  in  larger  supplies  and  declining 
prices.  Few  berries  are  coming  irregularly  and  not 
in  good  condition  usually.  Cold  storage  apples  and 
others  from  Oregon  are  selling  fairly.  Oranges  are 
firmer  for  good  medium-sized  Navels  and  lemons  are 
looking  up  a  little,  though  prices  are  unchanged,  and 
limes  are  higher.  There  is  moderate  trade  in  dried 
fruits,  which  promises  to  clean  up  everything  but  old 
prunes.  Nuts  are  scarce  and  high.  Honey  is  easier. 
Wool  is  the  same  as  before,  but  business  is  being  done 
chiefly  in  the  country. 

It  seems  this  week  that  the  new  oleomargarine 
law  is  not  yet  out  of  the  woods,  as  the  opposition  has 
still  another  barrier  before  it.  The  bill  has  to  re- 
ceive from  the  House  a  concurrence  in  the  Senate 
amendments  and  this  it  is  hoped  to  prevent.  As  we 
go  to  press  on  Wednesday  it  appears  as  though  the 
House  would  take  up  the  concurrence  in  committee 
of  the  whole  and  thus  advance  the  chances  of  speed. 
There  seems  to  be  much  excitement  at  the  East  be- 
cause butter  has  risen  considerably  since  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  and  the  oleomarga- 
rine people  are  making  the  most  of  this 
to  scare  the  supporters  of  the  measure  which  they 
wish  to  impede.  The  House  showed  so  strong  a 
favor  of  the  measure  that  they  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  overinfluenced  by  a  temporary  advance  which  is 
being  made  use  of  sensationally. 

The  necessity  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
face  of  unusual  war  expenditures  has  revived  the 
corn  laws,  which  will  strike  the  people  severely.  The 
new  duty  on  flour  is  5d  per  cwt.    The  cable  reports 


Growing  Demand  for  Agricultural  Education. 

Evidence  of  the  widest  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  agricultural  education  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  decade  special  commis- 
sions were  appointed  by  several  European  govern- 
ments, and  a  congressional  inquiry  was  pursued  in 
this  country  as  well,  to  ascertain  causes  of  agricul- 
tural depression.  The  reports  of  these  investigators 
cited  the  need  of  legislative  enactments  for  the 
amelioration  of  agricultural  conditions,  and  these 
naturally  differed  in  the  countries,  but  all  agreed 
that  the  prime  need  of  the  producing  classes  was 
education  that  would  fit  them  to  secure  better  pro- 
ducts with  the  least  cost  of  production.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  by  all  investigation  was  that,  though 
some  legislation  was  desirable,  it  was  education, 
rather  than  legislation,  which  would  relieve  agricul- 
tural depression. 

Agricultural  education  is  now  more  popular  than 
ever  before.  This  is  seen  in  the  increased  attendance 
of  students  at  agricultural  schools  and  colleges 
and  in  the  liberal  appropriations  being  made 
by  State  Legislatures  for  new  buildings,  better 
equipment  and  extension  of  agricultural  curricula. 
The  statistics  of  these  institutions,  as  collected  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  show 
that  the  number  of  students  taking  agricultural 
courses  in  all  the  institutions  has  increased  about  33% 
during  the  last  decade,  while  in  some  States,  as  in 
California,  the  number  has  increased  several  hundred 
per  cent. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  mind  with  reference  to 
the  practical  value  of  research  and  experimentation 
in  agricultural  lines  has  notably  changed.  Associa- 
tions of  agricultural  and  horticultural  producers 
throughout  the  country  now  advocate  liberal  promo- 
tion of  scientific  investigation  and  of  instruction 
based  upon  the  results  thereof.  Individual  producers 
are  choosing  materials  and  shaping  policies  in  accord- 
ance with  these  results,  and  are  attaining  more  sat- 


isfactory returns  for  their  labor  and  investment. 
Popular  understanding  of  principles  underlying  agri- 
cultural practice  has  been  wonderfully  advanced  and 
has  led  to  hardly  less  wonderful  improvement  of 
practice  itself.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
every  line  of  farm  work  has  been  modified  and  ad- 
vanced by  the  various  agencies  for  agricultural 
education  during  the  last  two  decades.  Better 
fruits,  better  grains,  better  animals  and  better  prod- 
ucts from  all  of  them,  have  made  it  possible  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  them  all  immensely  because  of 
their  enhanced  commercial  suitability.  One  of  the 
most  striking  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  applied 
science  in  the  advancement  of  nations  and  the  en- 
hancement of  prosperity  among  individual  producers 
is  to  be  found  in  the  agriculture  of  enlightened  na- 
tions during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  view  of  the  value  of  special  education  in  agri- 
cultural lines  and  the  accomplishment  which  has 
proceeded  from  it  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  conceptions,  methods  and  materials  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  are  themselves  wonderfully  better 
than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  The  relations  of 
theory  and  practice  are  more  clearly  seen.  Scientific 
investigator  and  practical  operator  have  drawn 
closer  together,  and  mutual  recognitions  of  manhood 
and  love  of  truth  have  been  realized  between  them. 
Their  interdependence  has  been  not  only  admitted,  but 
frankly  declared  by  each.  The  result  is  confidence, 
interest  and  progress.  The  practical  man  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  was  apt  to  laugh  at  his  constituted  in- 
structor as  more  ignorant  than  himself,  and  he  had 
too  frequent  reason  for  doing  so.  To-day  ignorance 
and  charlatanry  in  agricultural  education  are  the 
exception,  and  are  so  soon  and  so  widely  recognized 
as  to  be  practically  harmless. 

Not  only  are  agricultural  investigators  and  teach- 
ers vastly  better  than  formerly,  but  their  works  are 
available  for  general  enlightenment  to  an  extent 
which  could  hardly  have  been  dreamed  of  a  decade 
ago.  The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the 
United  States  published  in  1899  455  annual  reports 
and  bulletins,  aggregating  16,954  pages  of  the  most 
carefully  prepared  information  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects. These  publications  were  regularly  mailed  to 
523,970  readers.  The  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  recently 
become  the  greatest  single  agency  for  the  ascertain- 
ment and  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge 
in  the  world,  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing.  This 
Department  alone  published  in  1900  488  separate 
publications,  aggregating  7,152,428  copies,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  300%  since  1893.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  while  these  huge  masses  of  high-class  agricul- 
tural information  are  being  cast  abroad  throughout 
the  country,  the  publication  of  agricultural  periodi- 
cals and  books  by  private  enterprise  has  also  ad- 
vanced. They,  too,  are  better,  truer  and  more 
liberally  patronized  than  ever  before. 

The  structure  of  agricultural  education  began 
building  at  the  top.  For  a  time  its  somewhat  gauzy 
roofing  seemed  suspended  in  mid-air.  Mofe  recently 
strong  supports  have  risen  from  below  and  the 
structure  is  now  secure  and  rock  founded.  There  is 
still,  however,  need  that  the  lower  stories  should  be 
more  fully  furnished  and  occupied.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  mutually  connecting  science 
and  practice  by  regular  instruction  and  by  short 
courses  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  and  by  Farmers' 
Institutes  and  other  means  of  University  extension, 
and  by  free  publications  for  readers,  there  still  re- 
mains a  most  important  enlargement  of  the  Univer- 
sity effort,  and  that  will  be  realized  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  schools  of  practice  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  so  that  those  unfitted  for  or 
not  desiring  the  higher  courses  of  agricultural  in- 
struction and  research  may  learn  during  limited 
periods  of  precept  and  demonstration  the  practical 
operations  which  will  fit  them  for  actual  work  ac- 
cording to  most  successful  methods.  The  University 
should  be  supplied  with  such  facilities  for  bringing 
such  most  important  technical  education  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  desire  it.  Pupils  should  go  to  these 
practice  schools  with  such  preparation  as  they  can 
get  in  the  common  schools.  The  general  benefit 
which  such  lower  agricultural  schools  will  confer  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  industry,  the  prosperity  of  the 
individual  and  the  advancement  of  citizenship,  is  be- 
yond calculation. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Codlin  Moth—Traps  or  Spray? 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  what  you  have  said 
against  the  traps  to  catch  the  codlin  moth  and  sup- 
posed that  would  settle  the  matter,  but  now  I  see  a 
detailed  account  telegraphed  from  somewhere  at  the 
north  that  a  man  up  there  has  invented  the  same 
kind  of  a  trap  and  wants  to  have  people  know  it. 
Does  his  trap  catch  moths  or  fruit  growers  ?  Is  it 
any  use  to  expect  help  from  traps  or  must  we  spray? 
If  the  latter,  what  is  now  considered  the  best  way  to 
spray  for  the  codlin  moth  ? — Reader,  Lake  county. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  moth  traps  which  use  an  oil  lamp  in  a 
pan  of  water  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  codlin  moth, 
the  fame  of  these  devices  still  spreads.  Telegraph 
operators  are  sending  the  fairy  tales  far  and  wide, 
and  vendors  of  these  traps  are  still  trying  to  get 
their  testimonials  into  print  as  news  items.  It  seems 
to  be  a  widely  spread  effort  at  mulcting  the  people. 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  puts  the  situation  very  point- 
edly :  Farmers  are  told  that  these  traps  will  take 
the  place  of  spraying  outfits,  and  that  orchards  can 
be  kept  free  from  injurious  insects  without  the  use  of 
poisons.  Of  course,  this  argument  is  an  attractive 
one,  and  we  can  well  understand  that  a  good  talker 
may  be  able  to  convince  some  farmers  that  the  scien- 
tific men  do  not  know  their  business  when  they  advo- 
cate spraying.  Sometimes,  when  the  trap  is  set  at 
night,  morning  finds  the  dish  well  filled  with  insects. 
''I  told  you  so,"  says  the  moth  trap  man,  "here 
they  are,  dead  !  "  It  makes  little  difference  to  him 
that  probably  90%  of  the  insects  are  helpful  rather 
than  injurious — friends  rather  than  foes — yet  it 
makes  all  the  difference  to  the  fruit  grower.  We  do 
not  recommend  the  "moth  trap"  because  the  best 
entomologists  declare  that  it  does  not  catch  the  in- 
sects that  do  us  most  damage.  Some  of  our  worst 
insect  foes  do  not  fly  at  night,  and  hence  would  never 
go  into  the  trap.  It  will  without  doubt  catch  many 
of  the  night  flyers,  but  we  have  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  the  statement  that  it  will  keep  our  orchards 
free  from  the  codlin  moth. 

As  for  spraying  with  Paris  green,  we  have  re- 
cently had  several  good  accounts  of  experience  in 
that  line  and  ask  our  correspondent  to  look  back  in 
his  files  for  them.  In  addition  we  give  a  timely  cir- 
cular issued  last  month  by  the  horticultural  commis- 
sioners of  Sutter  county.  The  materials  are  :  Paris 
green,  1  pound  ;  lime,  5  pounds  ;  water,  200  gallons. 
Slack  the  lime  in  about  5  gallons  of  water  and  after 
it  has  settled  draw  off  the  water  and  use  with  the 
Paris  green.  Make  the  Paris  green  into  a  paste 
before  adding  to  the  water. 

The  first  spraying  should  be  done  just  after  the 
blossoms  have  fallen.  The  second  spraying  should  be 
done  about  two  weeks  later  ;  the  third  spraying  three 
weeks  after  the  second.  For  late  varieties  a  fourth 
spraying  is  necessary  and  should  be  done  three  weeks 
later. 

Keep  the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred  while  spray- 
ing, as  the  Paris  green  is  not  dissolved  and  must  be 
kept  in  suspension  by  agitation.  The  spray  should 
be  fine  and  should  be  applied  thoroughly  over  the  en- 
tire tree. 

Where  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  "apple  scab"  or 
"  pear  cracking  "  the  Paris  green  can  be  used  with 
summer  strength  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  given 
in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

When  purchasing  Paris  green  demand  a  written 
guarantee  of  its  purity  of  your  dealer,  and  send  a 
small  sample  of  the  poison  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  The  sample  will  be  promptly  ana- 
lyzed without  expense  and  a  report  made  to  you. 
Unless  the  Paris  green  used  is  of  proper  quality  no 
beneficial  results  will  follow  and  time  and  money  will 
be  lost. 

Gumming  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  an  orchard  of  Royal 
apricot  trees  five  years  old.  For  the  past  two  years 
they  have  had  considerable  gum  bursting  through 
the  bark.  I  noticed  that  some  of  them,  when  out  in 
leaf,  did  so,  and  it  killed  a  few  of  the  branches.  This 
year  they  are  not  so  bad.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
What  must  I  do  to  cure  it  ?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
the  borer  getting  into  the  cracks  in  the  bark  ?  Do 
you  consider  apricots  budded  on  peach  root  the 
best  ? — Reader,  Madera,  Cal. 

Gumming  is  usually  a  sign  of  root  trouble,  though 
not  always  so.    If  the  gum  appears  in  a  few  large 


masses  it  is  less  serious  as  a  symptom  than  if  the 
gum  seems  to  be  everywhere  in  small  amounts.  The 
former  appearance  can  be  treated  by  removing  the 
diseased  bark  and  painting  the  wound.  Where  gum- 
ming is  abundant  along  twigs  and  branches  it  may 
sometimes  be  caused  by  sunburn,  and  that  you  can 
test  by  noting  whether  the  appearance  is  on  bark 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  best  treatment  for  that  is 
a  coat  of  whitewash.  If  the  gumming  is  not  in  the 
sun,  and  is  widely  seen  on  the  branches,  it  is  due  to 
lack  of  water  or  to  too  much  water,  for  both  ex- 
tremes cause  the  loss  of  root  hairs,  with  which  the 
roots  secure  support  from  the  soil.  The  treatment 
in  this  case  is  either  irrigation  or  drainage,  accord- 
ing as  the  tree  has  too  little  or  too  much  water  in  the 
soil.  Gumming  branches  should  be  generally  cut 
back  to  healthy  wood. 

There  is  more  danger  of  borers  in  sickly  wood  from 
whatever  cause.  They  do  not  need  to  get  into  the 
cracks ;  they  freely  penetrate  injured  bark  any- 
where. Apricots  on  peach  root  are  best  if  the  soil 
suits  the  peach  ;  on  soils  too  heavy  for  the  peach  the 
apricot  will  do  on  the  myrobolan,  but  not  usually  so 
well  as  on  its  own  root  or  on  the  peach. 

Bordeaux  on  Peaches  and  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — My  peaches  are  in  bloom  and  ap- 
ricots have  set.  Is  it  safe  now  to  spray  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  curled  leaf  andshothole  fungus  ? — 
H.  H.  Carlton,  Napa. 

The  apricots  are  safe,  and  if  the  peaches  are  going 
out  of  bloom,  as  we  imagine  they  are,  they  can  be 
sprayed  also.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
peach  bloom  works  itself  off  its  furry  foundation.  We 
do  not  like  to  use  a  fungicide  on  an  opening  bloom, 
but  one  does  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  bloom  to 
have  passed  the  doubtful  state.  You  will  find  an  ar- 
ticle on  another  page  about  treatment  of  shothole 
fungus. 

Excess  of  Fibrous  Roots. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  samples  of  apple  tree 
roots.  Please  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is,  and 
whether  it  is  likely  to  damage  or  retard  the  growth 
of  the  tree  ?  Is  it  advisable  to  plant  such  trees  ? 
As  they  were  shipped  from  another  county,  I  can  tell 
nothing  about  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
grown. — Reader,  Merced  county. 

We  have  examined  carefully  the  root  of  apple  tree 
which  you  send  and  do  not  find  any  disease  upon  it. 
It  looks  much  as  though  the  trees  had  been  reset,  and 
the  unusual  growth  of  fibrous  roots  is  the  result  of 
that  operation  by  which  nurserymen  sometimes 
check  the  growth  of  trees  which  they  desire  to  hold 
over.  We  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  that  was  the 
actual  fact,  but  the  growth  has  that  appearance.  It 
will  be  possible  to  get  a  good  growth  of  such  trees  if, 
in  planting,  you  are  careful  to  spread  out  the  fibrous 
roots  as  much  as  possible  and  get  the  soil  well  dis- 
tributed between  them.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  plant  carelessly  and  allow  these  fibrous  roots  to 
mat  down  in  bunches,  and  thus  prevent  direct  contact 
of  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  successful  growth. 

Cutting  Back  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — When  I  pruned  peach  trees  last 
winter  I  did  not  cut  back  the  tops.  I  left  them  so 
that  in  case  of  frost  killing  those  nearest  the  ground 
some  might  still  be  left  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Our 
danger  from  frost  is  nearly  past  and  the  trees  are 
heavily  burdened  with  fruit.  I  think  of  doing  a  large 
proportion  of  my  thinning  by  top  pruning  the  trees. 
Before  doing  so  I  desire  to  have  your  judgment  as  to 
whether  cutting  them  back  at  this  time  will  in  any 
way  injure  the  trees. — C.  C.  Rotce,  Chico. 

This  is  about  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  cut  back 
peach  trees  so  far  as  healing  of  the  wound  goes.  We 
have  never  seen  any  injury  to  the  crop  on  the  lower 
limbs  by  topping  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  we  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  it.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  do 
what  you  propose,  cutting  back  to  a  lateral  to  re- 
duce as  much  as  possible  the  break  of  shoots  at  the 
top.  It  is  a  mistake  to  top  off  trees  as  one  might 
top  a  hedge  at  a  certain  height,  but  cutting  each 
branch  with  due  reference  to  its  lower  branching. 
This  shortening  in  will  not  take  the  place  of  thinning 
if  the  fruit  is  too  thickly  set  on  the  remaining  por- 
tion, but  it  will  do  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Forage  Plants  for  Overflowed  Lands. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  the  so-called  Hungarian 
grass  (Bromus  inermis)  stand  submergence  in  cold 
water  for  perhaps  a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks  ? 
The  land  on  which  I  wish  to  plant  is  sandy  adobe — 
that  is,  surface  sandy  and  lower  rather  adobe.  The 
overflow  of  water. is  in  winter,  and  the  water  is  cold, 


with  slow  currents.  Could  you  recommend  a  grass 
suitable  for  such  land — good  for  pasture  and  hay — 
better  than  the  above  ? — Reader,  Colusa. 

We  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  behavior  of  Hun- 
garian Brome  grass  when  submerged.  Nothing  but 
experiment  on  your  part  would  determine  that  fact, 
unless  some  other  reader  can  give  his  experience. 
You  would  be  quite  safe  in  using  Australian  rye 
grass,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  low  lands  and 
will  endure  a  long  period  of  submergence.  Eastern 
red  clover  will  also  endure  overflow,  and,  sown  with 
the  rye  grass,  will  constitute  the  best  combination 
that  we  can  suggest  for  such  a  situation. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  14,  1902. 


Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  and  no  rain 
has  fallen.  Grain,  alfalfa  and  hay  are  making  rapid 
growth,  and  the  outlook  for  heavy  crops  has  never  been 
better.  The  rain  at  close  of  last  week  was  beneficial  to 
all  crops,  and  enabled  farmers  to  resume  plowing  on  the 
dry  lands.  Work  in  orchards,  vineyards  and  hop  fields 
is  progressing.  Almonds  are  dropping  in  some  localities, 
but  an  average  crop  is  expected.  Apricots  in  Yolo 
county  are  doing  better  than  expected,  and  will  prob- 
ably yield  a  fair  crop.  Other  deciduous  fruits  continue 
in  good  condition,  and  give  promise  of  a  heavy  yield. 
Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty.  Olives  are  in  bloom  in  some 
places. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  crops  during  the 
week.  The  temperature  has  been  slightly  above  normal, 
and  no  injurious  frosts  have  occurred.  Light  rains  fell 
in  portions  of  the  northern  section  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  with  high  wind  in  some  places.  Grain  and 
hay  are  making  good  growth,  but  would  be  benefited  by 
rain  in  the  southern  districts.  Prospects  continue  good 
for  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Early  barley 
is  heading  out  in  Lake  county.  Hay  cutting  has  com- 
menced in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Hops  and  sugar 
beets  are  doing  well.  Pasturage  is  plentiful,  and  stock 
are  in  good  condition.  There  are  a  great  many  small 
apricots  in  the  orchards  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and  it  is 
expected  these  will  drop,  leaving  enough  of  the  good 
fruit  to  make  an  average  crop.  Other  deciduous  fruits 
are  in  good  condition,  and  citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 
SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Warm  days  and  cool  nights  during  the  week  have  been 
favorable  for  growing  crops.  No  rain  has  fallen  since 
last  Monday  night,  and  there  have  been  no  injurious 
frosts.  Grain  has  made  rapid  growth,  and  prospects 
continue  good  for  a  large  yield.  Oats  and  barley  are 
heading  out  in  many  places.  The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
ready  for  cutting.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Reedley  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
acreage  in  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  grain  acreage.  There  is  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  and  orchardists  expect  unusually  heavy 
crops  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits.  Citrus 
fruits  and  vineyards  are  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  temperature  was  below  normal  during  the  first  of 
the  week,  but  warmer  weather  prevailed  at  the  close. 
Rain  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week  was  very  bene- 
ficial to  all  crops.  Grain  and  hay  are  in  good  condition, 
and  fair  crops  are  expected.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  A 
large  acreage  of  potatoes  has  been  planted  at  Anaheim, 
and  the  crop  is  looking  well.  There  will  be  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  sugar  beet  acreage  In  many  places.  The 
acreage  devoted  to  beans  in  Ventura  county  is  said  to  be 
much  less  than  last  season,  sugar  beets  taking  the  place 
of  beans.  Deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Owing  to  the  unusual  abundance  of  wild  flowers 
in  San  Diego  county  the  honey  yield  will  probably  be  the 
heaviest  for  years. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Week  warmer  and  more 
favorable  for  crop  growth,  though  rain  is  beginning  to 
be  needed  in  places.  Irrigation  begun,  and  farm  work 
settling  down  to  summer  basis. 

Eureka  Summary. — Rain  for  the  past  week  greatly 
interfered  with  farm  work.  Crops  are  generally  back- 
ward, but  making  good  growth ;  warm,  sunshiny 
weather  much  needed.  Prospects  are  good  for  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture  for  the  Week.. .  j 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture  for  the  Week. . . 

.12 

46.58 

44  58 

38.13 

62 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

29.71 

22  68 

22.34 

80 

46 

.00 

16.28 

17.50 

21.58 

76 

44 

.00 

17.35 

18  99 

23  39 

78 

48 

.00 

6.40 

10  89 

12  21 

84 

38 

.00 

4  23 

5  81 

5  30 

76 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.id 

21.18 

27.87 

16.60 

86 

46 

.00 

10.44 

14.18 

16.53 

80 

42 

.00 

5.85 

10  66 

7  87 

68 

50 

.00 

.68 

3.60 

2.82 

92 

52 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Grafting  and  Budding. 

By  Mb.  W.  F.  Kohlkr,   at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  St.  Helena. 

Grafting  is  the  insertion  of  a  scion  of  one  species 
or  variety  on  the  stem  or  branch  of  another,  which 
is  called  the  stock.  Its  principal  object  is  the  same 
as  budding  to  certain  varieties  that  can  not  be  repro- 
duced from  seed  with  certainty;  but  it  is  frequently 
performed  with  other  objects  in  view — for  instance, 
to  fruit  a  new  variety. 

A  scion  inserted  in  a  branch  of  a  bearing  tree  will 
bear  fruit,  perhaps,  the  second  year  from  the  graft; 
but  if  the  same  scion  had  been  put  on  a  young  seed- 
ling it  would  not  have  borne  so  soon. 

Stock  and  Scion. — We  can  graft,  in  many  cases 
with  highly  beneficial  results,  the  peach  and  apricot 
on  the  plum,  the  pear  on  the  quince,  strong-growing 
varieties  on  weaker  ones,  and  vice  versa;  but  experi- 
ence has  established  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
between  stock  and  graft  a  close  alliance.  Many  re- 
ports have  been  published  of  trees  grafted  upon 
species  of  widely  different  genera  and  orders  of 
plants,  but  such  reports  are  not  founded  in  truth. 

We  can  not  graft  an  apple  on  a  peach  nor  a  cherry 
on  a  plum.  The  pear,  apple,  quince  and  ash — a 
naturally  allied  group— may  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess be  worked  upon  one  another. 

The  French  horticulturists  describe  in  their  works 
upwards  of  100  different  modes  of  grafting;  but, 
however  interesting  the  study  of  all  these  may  be  to 
the  student,  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  of  little  prac- 
tical utility  and  are  never  applied  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  fruit  trees. 

Popular  Methods. — The  methods  that  I  shall  de- 
scribe are  those  universally  adopted  by  the  best 
practical  propagators  everywhere  at  the  present 
day.  Stocks  are  of  all  ages,  from  a  yearling  seedling 
to  a  tree  forty  or  fifty  years  old;  but,  of  whatever 
age,  they  should  be  sound  and  healthy. 

Scions  are  generally  shoots  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  They  should  be  cut  in  the  winter  and  buried 
in  dry  sand  until  wanted  for  use.  They  should  always 
be  taken  from  healthy,  vigorous  trees  and  be  of  firm, 
well-ripened  wood  from  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree. 
A  moderate-sized  scion,  if  well  matured  and 
sound,  is  much  better  than  one  as  thick  as  a  man's 
finger. 

The  implements  used  are  the  grafting  knife,  saw 
and  chisel.  Grafting  composition  is  prepared  in 
various  ways.  Rosin,  beeswax  and  tallow  in  equal 
parts  answer  very  well.  The  grafting  wax  I  use  is 
made  in  the  proportion  of  2  pounds  resin,  1 1  pound 
beeswax  and  I  pound  tallow. 

Whip-Grafting  the  Root. — I  will  not  describe  this 
method  of  grafting,  as  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  done 
in  this  vicinity  in  bench  work,  and  was  well  written 
up  by  Mr.  B.  Bruck  in  his  article  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  March  1,  1902. 

In  all  large  nurseries  the  roots  of  seedling  trees 
are  cut  into  4-inch  lengths  and  whip-grafted.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  such  trees  are  not  as  good  as 
those  worked  upon  seedlings.  Most  of  the  orchard- 
ists  of  this  State  would  not  plant  other  than  budded 
trees  on  this  account. 

[There  is  some  conflict  of  belief  and  experience  on 
this  point. — Ed.] 

Whip-grafting  on  small  trees  standing  in  the  open 
ground  is  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
the  sloping  cut  and  tongue,  corresponding  in  stock 
and  graft,  fitting  into  each  other  with  precision,  and 
the  inner  bark  of  both,  at  least  on  one  side,  placed  in 
close  contact. 

Cleft  Grafting. — Cleft  grafting  is  practiced  on 
trees  or  branches  too  large  for  whip  grafting — say 
from  an  inch  in  diameter  upwards.  In  this  case,  the 
scion  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  The  part  cut  for 
insertion  in  the  stock  should  be  about  1J  or  2  inches 
long,  with  a  bud  at  the  shoulder,  where  it  is  to  rest 
on  the  stock.  The  outer  edge  should  be  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  inner.  A  sloping  cut  is  then  made 
on  the  stock,  1£  inches  long;  another  cut  is  made 
across  this  cut,  about  half  way  down;  the  stock  is 
split  on  one  side  of  the  pith  by  laying  the  chisel  on 
the  horizontal  surface  and  striking  lightly  with  the 
mallet;  the  split  is  kept  open  with  the  chisel  until 
the  scion  is  inserted,  with  the  thick  side  out.  Grafts 
of  this  kind  heal  much  more  rapidly  than  when  cut  at 
once  horizontally. 

Very  large  branches  are  sawed  off  horizontally  at 
the  point  to  be  grafted;  the  surface  is  then  pared 
smooth  with  the  knife,  a  split  is  made  with  the  chisel 
nearly  in  the  center,  and  two  wedge-like  scions  in- 
serted; if  both  grow  one  can  be  cut  away. 

In  large  trees  a  limb  is  left  to  draw  the  sap  and 
shade  the  young  grafts;  it  can  be  taken  out  after- 
wards. A  wooden  wedge  should  be  inserted  in  large 
branches  to  keep  the  scions  from  being  crushed.  Of 
course  all  shoots  or  suckers  should  be  taken  off.  In 
old  trees,  where  the  bark  is  very  thick,  the  beginner 
must  be  very  careful  to  bring  the  interior  bark  of 
stock  and  scion  in  exact  contact. 

Another  mode  of  grafting  large  branches  is  to  cut 


them  off  horizontally  and  pare  them  smooth  with  the 
knife;  then  cut  the  scion  on  one  side  about  1$  inches 
long,  making  a  shoulder  at  the  top;  then  raise  the 
bark  from  the  stock  and  insert  the  scion  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood;  apply  the  grafting  wax  all  over 
the  cut  part. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  mode  is  that  the 
grafts  are  apt  to  be  blown  off  by  the  wind.  The 
great  points  to  observe  always  are:  To  have  sharp 
instruments  that  will  make  smooth,  clean  cuts;  to 
have  placed  in  perfect  contact  the  inner  barks  of 
scion  and  stock;  to  have  the  whole  cut  surface  and 
every  portion  of  the  split  perfectly  covered  with  the 
grafting  wax  to  exclude  the  air. 

Budding. — This  operation  is  performed  during  the 
growing  season,  and  usually  on  young  trees  from  one 
to  five  years  old,  with  a  smooth,  soft  bark. 

Old  trees  can  be  budded  by  cutting  off  the 
branches  in  the  spriug,  and  budding  the  shoots  the 
following  summer.  Mr.  Schonewald's  orchard  of 
French  prunes  was  changed  into  Sugar  prunes,  in 
this  manner,  last  summer. 

It  consists  in  separating  a  bud,  with  a  portion  of 
bark  attached,  from  a  shoot  of  one  tree,  and  insert- 
ing it  under  the  bark  of  another.  When  this  bud  be- 
gins to  grow,  all  that  part  of  the  stock  above  it  is 
cut  away,  the  bud  grows  on,  and  eventually  forms  a 
tree  of  the  same  variety  as  that  from  which  it  was 
taken.  Buds  may  be  inserted  in  the  spring,  and 
make  considerable  growth  the  same  season,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  this  is  not  desirable  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  fruit  trees.  The  ordinary  season  in  Califor- 
nia is  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  October. 

The  following  conditions  are  necessary: 

First — The  buds  must  be  perfectly  developed  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  young  shoots  intended  to 
bud  from.  This  is  seldom  the  case  until  the  shoot 
has  temporarily  ceased  to  lengthen,  as  indicated  by 
the  perfect  formation  of  its  terminal  bud. 

If  buds  are  wanted  before  this  condition  naturally 
arrives,  their  maturity  may  be  hastened  very  much 
by  pinching  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  In  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  the  pinching  of  a  very  soft  shoot,  its  buds 
are  fit  for  working. 

Second — The  bark  must  raise  freely  from  the  stock 
to  be  budded.  This  only  happens  when  the  stocks 
are  in  a  thrifty  and  growing  state. 

The  only  implement  needed  is  a  budding  knife. 
Common  grafting  cloth  and  raffia  are  used  for  tying 
in  the  buds. 

Cutting  and  Preparing  the  Buds. — Young  shoots, 
in  the  condition  described,  are  cut  below  the  lowest 
plump  bud;  an  inch  or  two  of  the  base  of  every  shoot, 
where  the  buds  are  very  close  together,  and  quite 
small,  should  be  left.  The  leaves  are  then  stripped 
off,  leaving  half  of  each  leaf  stalk  to  handle  the  bud  by. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  is  cut  at  once,  they 
should  be  stripped  of  the  leaves  and  wrapped  in  a 
damp  cloth  as  soon  as  cut;  and  they  may  be  pre- 
served in  good  order  for  ten  days  by  keeping  them  in 
a  cool  cellar  closely  enveloped  in  damp  moss. 

Budding. — Having  the  stocks,  buds  and  budding 
knife  in  the  condition  described,  the  operation  is  per- 
formed in  this  way:  A  drawing  cut  is  made  parallel 
with  the  shoot,  removing  the  bud  and  the  bark  to 
which  it  is  attached  half  an  inch  above  and  three- 
quarters  below  it.  This  is  the  usual  length,  but  it 
may,  in  many  cases,  be  shorter. 

The  cut  is  made  just  deep  enough  to  be  below  the 
bark.  A  small  portion  of  the  wood  is  always  taken 
off  with  it,  and  if  this  adheres  firmly  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain;  the  base  of  the  bud  must  be  care- 
fully preserved,  for  if  it  comes  out  with  the  wood  the 
bud  is  useless.  The  base  of  the  bud,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  in  a  small  portion  of  wood  in  the  hollow  part  of  the 
inside  of  the  bud. 

A  smooth  place  on  the  stock,  clear  of  branches,  is 
then  chosen,  where  two  incisions  are  made  to  the 
depth  of  the  bark,  one  across  the  end  of  the  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  letter  T ;  the  bark  on  the  edges  of  the 
perpendicular  cut  is  raised  with  the  blade  of  the 
knife— no  budder  uses  the  ivory,  as  it  is  only  a  waste 
of  time — and  the  bud  is  inserted  between  them,  the 
upper  end  of  the  bark  attached  to  the  bark  cut 
square  to  fit  to  the  horizontal  cut  on  the  stock;  the 
string  is  then  wound  around  tightly,  commencing  at 
the  bottom  and  covering  every  part  of  the  incision, 
leaving  the  bud  itself  and  the  leaf  stock  uncovered; 
the  string  is  fastened  above  the  horizontal  cut,  and 
the  work  is  done.  In  about  ten  days  after  budding 
they  should  be  examined,  and  such  as  have  failed  may 
be  budded  again  if  the  stocks  continue  to  grow. 

The  strings  may  be  removed  in  about  three  weeks 
after  the  budding;  and  they  should  never  be  left  on 
over  the  winter,  as  moisture  lodges  around  them,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  bud. 

The  success  of  the  operation,  as  far  as  its  execu- 
tion is  concerned,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
smooth  cuts,  an  exact  fit  of  the  bud  to  the  incision 
made  for  it,  secure,  close  tying,  and  the  quick  per- 
formance of  the  whole. 

The  insertion  of  a  bud  should  not,  in  any  case,  oc- 
cupy more  than  a  minute;  ordinary  practiced  bud- 
ders  will  bud  from  600  to  1000  in  ten  hours.  The 
chief  difficulty  experienced  by  beginners  in  budding 
is  the  proper  removal  of  the  bud.  When  it  happens 
that  the  knife  passes  exactly  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood  the  bud  cannot  fail  to  be  good;  but  this 
rarely  happens — more  or  less  wood  is  attached,  and 


the  removal  of  this  is  the  nice  point.  Where  the 
buds  are  flat  the  difficulty  is  less  than  when  they 
have  large,  prominent  shoulders,  as  the  plum  and 
pear  have  in  many  cases.  When  all  the  wood  is 
taken  out  of  these  a  cavity  remains,  which  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  wood  on  which  the  bud  is 
placed ;  and  therefore,  although  the  bark  unites  well, 
the  bud  will  not  grow.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
the  budder  to  overcome  this  and  all  other  mechanical 
difficulties. 

Budding  the  Vine.— Before  I  close  I  will  say  a  few 
words  on  the  budding  of  the  vine.  The  budding  of 
the  vine  has  been  done  in  France  for  several  seasons 
with  good  success.  I  did  some  budding  last  season 
for  Messrs.  Rennie,  Schonewald  and  Gagetta,  but  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season — the  bark  did 
not  peel  well — the  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
although  a  great  many  grew.  In  France  several 
methods  were  employed  and  I  gave  them  all  a  trial, 
but  had  the  best  success  on  those  taken  off  with  half 
sap  wood. 

The  difference  in  budding  vines  and  trees  is  in  the 
removal  of  the  bud.  In  vines  sapwood  is  taken  off 
with  the  bud;  in  other  respects  the  operation  is  the 
same. 

It  is  my  belief  that  budding  will  take  the  place  of 
field  grafting.    Its  advantages  are: 

First,  a  man  can  bud  twice  as  many  as  he  can  graft 
and  he  needs  no  helper. 

Second,  the  vine  is  not  injured  if  the  bud  does  not 
grow. 

Third,  the  absence  of  roots  from  the  scion,  as  no 
soil  is  necessary  around  the  bud. 

This  spring  I  shall  give  all  the  methods  a  fair  trial 
and  will  report  my  success  or  failure  later. 


The  Shothole  Fungus. 

This  serious  disease  which  spots  fruit,  notably  apri- 
cots, makes  holes  in  the  leaves  and  injures  the  twigs 
as  well,  should  be  resolutely  fought.  Mr.  W.  T.  Clark, 
who  is  conducting  the  University  investigation  of  the 
peach  moth  in  Placer  county,  gives  the  following 
timely  advice  in  the  Ne*  castle  News:  An  investi- 
gation of  the  apricot  trees  in  the  county  shows  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  spot  fungus 
which  has  at  times  caused  considerable  loss  to  the 
growers  of  this  fruit.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by 
the  appearance  of  certain  rather  well  defined  red  or 
reddish-brown  spots  on  the  young  leaves.  Later  on 
these  spots  turn  to  a  dark,  almost  black,  color,  and 
finally  the  portion  affected  falls  out  and  a  small  punc- 
ture appears  in  the  leaf.  The  spots  may  in  certain 
extreme  cases  be  found  on  the  young  fruit,  and  apri- 
cots so  affected  will  be  found  on  maturity  to  be  un- 
marketable. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  a  fungus  growth,  which 
is  carried  and  disseminated  by  the  spores  produced 
by  the  parent  fungus.  Each  spot  in  each  leaf  is  the 
starting  point  for  untold  numbers  of  other  spots,  and 
when  once  this  trouble  has  obtained  a  firm  footing  in 
an  orchard  the  crop  may  be  considered  a  loss.  The 
fungus  in  its  present  condition  may  be  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  use,  as  a  spray,  of  some  standard  fung- 
uide  applied  immediately.  Probably  the  most  effective 
funguide  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  up  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  copper  sulphate  (bluestone) 
and  one  pound  of  lime  to  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of 
water.  The  bluestone  and  lime  should  be  dissolved 
separately.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  dissolve 
the  bluestone  is  to  suspend  it  in  a  sack  hung  in  the 
mouth  of  a  barrel  in  such  a  position  that  the  water 
just  covers  it.  Do  not  place  the  bluestone  on  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  as  it  will  not  all  dissolve  when 
so  placed. 

The  so-called  I.  X.  L.  mixture  has  been  found  in 
certain  cases  to  be  effective  as  a  funguide,  and  it  may 
be  found  to  have  value  in  this  matter.  Its  prepara- 
tion is  simple,  which  fact  will  commend  it  to  some 
growers.  It  will  be  desirable  to  make  two  applica- 
tions of  this  material  at  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  Whatever  spray  is  used,  it  should  be  applied 
immediately  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

A  Sulphur  Story. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  some  information  and 
advice  from  you  in  regard  to  sulphuring  grape  vines. 
I  will  give  you  my  experience  of  two  years  ago,  so 
you  will  the  better  understand  what  information  and 
advice  I  need.  I  have  about  nine  acres  of  mixed 
varieties  of  table  grapes.  Two  years  ago  I  sulphured 
them  three  times,  the  first  time  beginning  on  May  1, 
when  some  of  the  early  clusters  were  in  blossom, 
again  about  the  first  of  June,  and  again  about  the 
last  of  the  month.  Following  your  advice,  I  got  the 
best  sulphur  I  could  get  and  used  in  all  nearly  900 
pounds.  I  used  cans  with  perforated  bottoms  the 
first  two  times  and  took  considerable  pains  to  part 
and  brush  the  vines  with  the  hand  to  scatter  the  sul- 
phur well  through  the  vines.  The  last  time  I  used  a 
bellows  for  the  most  of  it.  I  left  a  strip  of  six  rows 
in  one  place  across  the  vineyard  without  sulphuring, 
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to  see  what  the  difference  would  be,  but  could  see  no 
difference  between  the  grapes  on  the  vines  that  were 
sulphured  and  the  grapes  on  the  vines  that  were  not 
sulphured.  The  rows  left  unsulphured  ran  north  and 
south,  so  the  prevailing  west  wind  would  blow  across 
them.  The  May  rains  of  that  year  came  just  after 
the  first  sulphuring.  DuriDg  the  last  sulphuring  the 
weather  was  very  dry  and  it  was  impossible  to  catch 
nights  and  mornings  wet  enough  to  make  the  sulphur 
stick  to  the  vines  well,  and  the  weather  seemed  un- 
usually dry  and  warm  the  balance  of  the  season  and 
the  grapes  were  unusually  free  from  rot.  There  was 
some  loss  from  that  cause,  but,  as  I  said  before, 
there  was  no  difference  between  those  sulphured  and 
those  not  sulphured  to  indicate  that  the  sulphur  had 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  vines  are  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  old  and  have  always  been  thrifty 
growers  and  many  of  them  are  quite  large  and 
spreading.  The  soil  is  dark  and  heavy  and  always 
more  or  less  lumpy.  The  vineyard  is  near  the  old 
town  of  Wilmington  and  about  2  miles  from  the  near- 
est point  on  the  bay, 

Now,  would  the  rain,  coming  so  soon  after  the  first 
sulphuring,  materially  lessen  the  effect  of  that  appli- 
cation, or  would  the  dryness  of  the  weather  during 
the  last  sulphuring  be  likely  to  lessen  the  effect  of 
that  sulphuring  ?  Do  you  think  I  used  enough  sul- 
phur ?  Would  the  wind  be  likely  to  carry  the  fumes 
of  the  sulphur  across  the  six  unsulphured  rows  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  effect  apparently  the 
same,  or  was  the  good  quality  of  nearly  all  the  grapes 
most  likely  caused  by  the  favorable  weather  ? 

Last  year  the  frost  killed  nearly  all  the  grapes,  so 
I  didn't  experiment  with  them.  The  weather  was 
cool  and  damp  all  summer,  and  what  few  grapes 
there  were  nearly  all  rotted.         W.  E.  Phillips. 

Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Your  experience  is  a  demonstration  of  the  efficacy 
of  sulphuring,  for  you  would  have  probably  had  few 
good  grapes  without  it.  The  action  of  the  sulphur  is 
not  by  direct  contact,  but  through  the  vaporization 
of  it  by  sun  heat.  There  is  loss  of  sulphur  sometimes 
by  the  effort  to  get  it  all  through  the  vine.  Throw 
it  on  the  exposed  foliage,  especially  the  lower  leaves 
which  are  reached  by  the  sun,  because  the  vapor 
rises  from  them  to  the  higher  leaves.  Sulphur  which 
falls  on  the  hot  earth  surface  is  also  vaporized  and 
effective,  but  that  which  falls  into  the  shadow  of  the 
vine  may  be  unchanged.  The  vapor  is  disseminated 
and  reaches  the  fungus  on  other  vines  than  the  one 
which  gets  the  application.  The  rows  of  your  vines 
which  were  unsulphured  doubtless  were  benefited  in 
this  way.  The  early  rain,  by  washing  the  sulphur 
from  the  foliage,  may  have  much  reduced  its  efficacy. 
The  hot,  dry  weather  you  speak  of  should  have  added 
to  the  action  of  the  sulphur.  We  would  do  the  first 
sulphuring  earlier.  It  is  desirable  in  regions  badly 
affected  by  mildew  to  throw  a  little  sulphur  on  the 
stump  just  as  the  growth  starts,  and  apply  more  to 
the  leaves  as  they  open.  It  is  a  good  part  of  the 
game  to  get  ahead  of  the  mildew  and  keep  ahead  of 
it  all  summer. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Fruit  Raising;  in  Japan. 

California  fruit  growers  who  have  their  eyes  upon 
Asiatic  markets  will  be  interested  in  a  statement  by 
Consul  E.  C.  Bellows  of  Yokohama  to  the  State  De- 
partment, as  follows:  Fruit  growing  has  not  hitherto 
been  an  important  industry  in  Japan,  and,  when  at- 
tempted, it  has  been  a  side  occupation  of  the  farmer 
or  gardener,  there  being  few  farms  in  which  fruit 
forms  the  staple  crop.  Fruits  originally  cultivated, 
and  probably  native  in  Japan,  include  the  orange, 
pear,  peach,  sour  plum,  almond,  grape,  persim- 
mon, loquat,  pomegranate,  gingko,  or  salisburia,  and 
fig- 

Citrus  Fruits. — The  suykan,  or  Japanese  sweet 
orange,  is  smaller,  sweeter  and  less  juicy  than  the 
oranges  raised  in  America,  and  the  thin  membrane 
separating  the  sections  of  the  fruit  is  tougher;  it  has 
a  very  pleasant  flavor,  and  is  much  used  for  food  by 
both  natives  and  foreigners.  It  is  cultivated  all 
through  the  warmer  regions  of  Japan  and  is  the  most 
plentiful  of  the  fruits  raised  here,  being  found  in  the 
markets  from  early  autumn  until  late  the  following 
spring.  The  country  also  produces  an  orange  larger 
and  more  acid  than  the  California  product  and  some- 
what bitter.  It  is  not  much  valued  and  is  produced 
in  small  quantities  only. 

Deciduous  Fruits. — The  persimmon  comes  next  to 
the  orange  in  the  number  produced  and  is  a  favorite 
with  the  natives,  but  its  season  is  comparatively 
short.  It  closely  resembles  the  persimmon  of  our 
Southern  States.  The  sour  plum  is  extensively  culti- 
vated and  yields  a  good  crop;  but  the  other  fruits 
named  above,  though  more  or  less  widely  grown,  are 


produced  in  much  smaller  quantities — the  fig  being 
most  abundant  and  most  valued  of  the  less  important 
fruits.  The  Government  has  introduced  peaches, 
pears  and  grapes  from  Europe  and  America,  and  has 
found  the  soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  their  pro- 
duction, so  that  these  are  now  cultivated  in  addition 
to  the  native  varieties  of  the  same  fruits. 

Of  the  fruits  wholly  unknown  in  Japan  until  intro- 
duced from  abroad,  the  apple  has  proved  most  suc- 
cessful, and  it  has  become  a  chief  product  of  some 
districts  in  the  Hokkaido,  or  northern  islands.  The 
apples  are  of  fine  appearance  and  excellent  flavor, 
and  the  trees  yield  a  profit  very  encouraging  to  the 
cultivator,  so  that  the  area  of  their  production  is 
being  increased.  Cherries  also  have  been  introduced, 
but  the  fruit  is  inferior.  However,  the  greater  skill 
in  cultivation  which  will  come  from  longer  experience 
may  yet  produce  very  satisfactory  results.  The  na- 
tive cherry  tree  produces  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
flowers,  but  no  fruit,  and  the  Japanese  gardeners 
have  cultivated  it  solely  with  reference  to  these,  hav- 
ing developed  a  variety  with  clusters  of  large  double 
blossoms.  Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  are 
raised  by  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities 
and  the  plants  bear  fruit  of  fine  appearance,  but  lit- 
tle flavor. 

The  natives  eat  fruit  chiefly  fresh,  and  its  use  as  a 
table  diet  is  not  general,  although  increasing.  The 
processes  of  drying  and  canning  fruit  are  beginning 
to  come  into  use,  but  only  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  fruit  for  home  consumption,  not  for  export. 

Preserved  Fruits. — Dried  raisins,  apricots,  figs 
and  prunes  are  imported  in  small  quantities,  but 
dealers  here  say  that  they  sell  these  goods  only  to 
foreign  residents  and  to  ships  laying  in  supplies  for  a 
voyage.  During  the  moist,  hot  summer,  flour,  meal, 
dried  fruit  and  all  similar  merchandise  quickly  be- 
comes infested  with  maggots  unless  securely  pro- 
tected, and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  fruit 
should  be  put  up  in  bottles,  tin  cases  or  closely 
sealed  boxes  before  it  is  shipped  to  this  country.  In 
view  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  native  for 
fruit  as  an  addition  to  his  rather  limited  bill 
of  fare,  an  enterprising  agent  might  be  able  to  find, 
or  create,  a  market  here  for  the  fruit  exports  of  the 
United  States — a  market  which  will,  however,  be  lim- 
ited by  the  poverty  of  the  working  classes;  for  when 
$6  or  $8  a  month  buys  food,  fuel  and  clothing  for  a 
family  of  four  or  five  persons,  dried  fruit  at  12  cents 
a  pound  must  needs  be  a  rare  luxury. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Milk  Production  Under  Hygienic  Conditions. 

By  Archibald  R.  Ward,  Instructor  in  Veterinary  Science  and 
Bacteriology,  University  of  California,  at  a  Convention  of 
Sanitarians  in  San  Francisco,  April  14. 

The  subject  of  the  bacterial  contamination,  of  the 
milk  supply  in  its  relation  to  disease  is  one  that  well 
deserves  attention  by  health  departments.  Milk  oc- 
cupies a  unique  position  among  human  foods  by  rea- 
son of  its  popularity  among  all  classes,  its  perishable 
nature,  and  also  because  it  is  consumed  in  a  raw 
state.  Economic  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  han- 
dled by  a  poorly  paid  class  of  laborers,  who  are  un- 
likely to  observe  desirable  sanitary  precautions  with 
close  supervision. 

A  person  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  milk  bac- 
teriology incurs  great  risk  of  leaving  the  im- 
pression upon  the  listener  that  he  is  a  "faddist" 
and  alarmist.  Because  knowledge  of  bacteriology 
has  progressed  mainly  along  pathological  lines, 
the  fact  that  most  bacteria  in  milk  are  harmless 
to  the  healthy  adult  are  not  well  understood. 
There  is  a  popular  impression  that  it  is  a  serious 
thing  to  "swallow  a  microbe,"  and  that  all 
milk  containing  bacteria  is  bad.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  Objection  to  the  use  of  milk 
as  a  food  for  adults  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  a 
few  hundred  thousand  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 
is  based  upon  a  repugnance  to  such  food,  rather 
than  conclusive  evidence  of  its  ability  to  produce 
disease. 

In  the  case  of  milk  for  infant  feeding,  authorities 
are  agreed  that  excessive  pollution  by  bacteria  is 
positively  harmful.  Clinical  experience  has  shown 
that  during  hot  weather,  especially,  milk  teeming 
with  bacteria  and  their  products  is  a  serious  menace 
to  the  health  of  milk-fed  infants.  Statistics  show 
that  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract  account  for  a 
large  percentage  of  deaths  among  infants.  All  this  is 
explained  upon  the  ground  that  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
fant the  milk  passes  through  the  stomach  so  rapidly 
that  gastric  digestion  can  not  be  depended  upon  as  a 
barrier  against  bacterial  infection. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  may  be  pardon- 
able if  I  inflict  upon  you  a  brief  resume  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  sources  of  contamination  and  indicate 
the  practical  methods  of  minimizing  such  pollu- 
tion. 

How  Milk  Becomes  Contaminated. — That  the 
first  milk  drawn  from  each  of  the  cow's  teats  con- 
tains micrococci,  which  are  normal  invaders  of  the 
lactiferous  ducts,  is  a  matter  recently  demonstrated. 


It  has  been  shown  that  cows  with  large,  easy-milking 
teats  give  milk  containing  more  of  these  organisms 
than  cows  with  teats  provided  with  tight  sphincter 
muscles  at  the  extremity  of  the  teat.  In  at  least  one 
dairy  in  the  East  the  cows  are  selected  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  Rejection  of  the  first  few  streams  of 
milk  is  practiced  in  some  dairies  to  reduce  the  bac- 
terial contents  of  the  milk,  for  the  first  milk  drawn 
contains  a  large  number  of  bacteria  derived  from  the 
interior  of  the  teat. 

There  is  little  need  of  calling  attention  to  the  un- 
necessary contamination  resulting  from  lack  of  care 
in  scalding  milk  tinware  and  strainers.  The  subject 
may  be  dismissed  with  the  comment  that  such  simple 
precautions,  if  neglected,  lead  to  serious  contamina- 
tion. 

The  shower  of  manure  particles,  hair,  etc.,  that 
usually  fall  into  the  milking  pail  during  milking  can 
be  prevented  by  grooming  the  cow  some  time  before 
milking  and  by  dampening  the  udder  with  a  cloth 
immediately  before  milking.  Milking  pails,  specially 
constructed  with  reference  to  exposing  as  little  sur- 
face for  the  reception  of  dust  as  possible,  aid  in  mini- 
mizing the  contamination  by  fecal  bacteria  at  milk- 
ing. 

The  dust  ordinarily  present  in  cow  stables  can  in 
many  cases  be  avoided  by  intelligent  attention  to  de- 
tails. In  some  dairies  the  cows  are  milked  in  a  one- 
story  structure  constructed  with  special  reference  to 
avoiding  the  presence  of  dust  in  the  air. 

It  is  desirable  that  milk  be  strained,  cooled  and 
bottled  with  reasonable  celerity.  Once  in  a  bottle 
and  kept  cool,  milk  is  protected  from  further  pollu- 
tion. For  this  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view, 
of  having  milk  marketed  in  bottles. 

Disease  Germs  in  Milk. — The  possibility  of  the 
transmission  of  cattle  diseases  to  man  is  a  subject  of 
popular  discussion  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Robert 
Koch,  in  his  well-known  paper  read  at  the  London 
Tuberculosis  Congress,  did  not  intend  to  disparage 
the  efforts  of  health  departments  to  prevent  the 
marketing  of  milk  from  tuberculosis  cows.  His 
statements  have  been  welcomed  and  made  the  most 
of  by  the  opponents  of  the  anti-tuberculosis  crusade. 
The  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  man  will  have  little 
effect  upon  the  milk  supply  problem.  The  public  will 
object  to  consuming  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  upon 
the  ground  of  the  natural  repugnance  of  civilized  man 
to  a  food  derived  from  a  diseased  animal,  even  if  it  is 
not  strictly  infectious.  This  same  point  of  view  gov- 
erns the  inspection  of  meats  by  the  Federal  inspect- 
ors at  abbatoirs.  Carcasses  showing  lesions  of  hog 
cholera  are  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food,  for 
the  all-sufficient  reason  that  food  products  from  dis- 
eased animals  are  unwholesome,  rather  than  upon 
the  ground  of  the  susceptibility  of  man  to  this  dis- 
ease, which,  of  course,  does  not  exist. 

Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  cow's  udder,  with 
which  are  associated  streptococci,  are  considered  a 
menace  to  the  health  of  infants.  Inasmuch  as 
streptococci  are  found  in  certain  disorders  of  the 
digestive  tract  in  infants,  the  rejection  of  milk  of 
cows  suffering  from  mammitis  becomes  imperative. 

Numerous  typhoid  epidemics  have  been  traced  to 
the  pollution  of  milk  by  water  containing  the  typhoid 
organism.  Slovenly  dairymen  have  been  known  to 
rinse  milk  vessels  in  well  water,  or  even  worse,  with- 
out scalding.  The  practice  of  intentional  adulteration 
of  milk  by  water — too  common  in  San  Francisco — 
need  but  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  diseases  very 
commonly  spread  by  milk  from  man  to  man.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  cases  on  record  in  which  diph- 
theria epidemics  have  been  traced  back  to  a  person 
milking  cows. 

The  Treatment  of  Germs  in  Milk. — More  or  less 
successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  devise  means  for 
removing  bacteria  from  milk  or  for  killing  them. 
Running  milk  through  a  clarifier,  i.  e.,  a  centrifugal 
separator  run  at  a  speed  swift  enough  to  throw  out 
considerable  numbers  of  bacteria,  pus  cells  and  larger 
masses  of  filth,  is  useful  but  incomplete.  The  process 
can  not  be  relied  on  to  remove  bacteria  with  any  de- 
gree of  thoroughness.  Filters  of  sand,  felt  or  cotton 
are  subject  to  the  same  criticism. 

The  use  of  chemical  preservatives,  chief  among  which 
is  formalin,  can  not  be  tolerated  in  a  food  for  in- 
fants. 

Pasteurizing,  i.  e.,  heating  milk  to  a  temperature 
fatal  to  all  but  spore-bearing  bacteria  without  im- 

I  parting  a  cooked  taste,  is  highly  desirable.  Milk  so 
treated  is  free  from  the  danger  of  communicating  the 
infectious  diseases  already  enumerated  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  keeping  sweet  longer.  There 
is  objection  to  feeding  infants  on  pasteurized  milk 

j  which  was  originally  contaminated  with  bacteria  and 
their  products.  It  is  said  with  truth  that  such  milk 
contains  the  dead  bodies  of  the  bacteria,  together 
with  their  products,  both  of  which  have  been  found 
injurious  to  infants.  There  is  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion  among  the  medical  profession  concerning 
the  comparative  digestibility  of  raw  and  pasteurized 
milk.  Sterilized  or  boiled  milk  is  so  profoundly  al- 
tered in  its  constitution  and  nutritive  properties  that 
it  can  not  be  fairly  compared  with  raw  milk. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  proper  natural 
food  for  infants  is  milk  as  free  from  bacteria  as  pos- 
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sible,  and  that  measures  designed  to  exclude  bacteria 
must  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish  this  result. 

Dairies  conducted  with  a  view  to  excluding  bac- 
teria from  milk  are  not  easily  put  into  successful 
operation,  chiefly  because  of  the  competition  in  the 
milk  business.  Few  men  possess  the  technical  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  direct  such  a  business,  and  even  if 
such  an  undertaking  were  inaugurated  under  private 
control,  it  would  not  succeed  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion. We  need  in  California  a  limited  amount  of 
milk,  produced  under  irreproachable  conditions,  to  be 
sold  at  a  price  commensurate  with  the  care  bestowed 
upon  its  production. 

Certified  Dairies. — In  several  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  East  dairies  are  in  operation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  expert  commission  responsible  to  some  body 
of  men  enjoying  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community.  For  instance,  the  Philadelphia  Pediatric 
Society  undertakes  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  ap- 
proval to  all  dairymen  complying  with  its  require- 
ments concerning  the  precautions  essential  to  the 
production  of  good  milk.  The  society  appoints  a 
commission,  consisting  of  a  bacteriologist,  chemist 
and  veterinarian,  all  men  of  recognized  standing. 
These  three  specialists  report  to  the  society  at  regu- 
lar intervals  upon  the  condition  of  the  dairies  and  the 
character  of  the  product.  The  expense  of  inspection 
is  borne  by  the  dealer  and  indirectly  by  the  consumer. 
Compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  society 
necessitates  a  greater  cost  to  the  consumer,  but  the 
justice  of  the  increased  charge  is  not  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  those  familiar  with  the  conditions.  The  en- 
dorsement by  the  society  has  a  distinct  commercial 
value  to  the  dealers  and  is  highly  prized.  Simi- 
lar commissions  are  improving  the  milk  supply  of 
New  York  and  Boston. 

The  model  dairy,  endorsed  by  an  authoritative  so- 
ciety, has  several  commendable  features  that  warrant 
its  introduction  in  any  large  city.  Physicians  are 
enabled  to  recommend  to  their  patients  a  milk  pro- 
duced under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  insur- 
ing a  healthful  product.  To  the  specialist  in  infantile 
diseases  such  an  opportunity  is  of  great  importance. 
But  the  greatest  value  of  the  model  dairy  lies  in  its 
power  of  quietly  educating  the  consumers  and  milk 
dealers.  The  writer  believes  that  the  scheme  offers  a 
peaceful  means  for  accomplishing  desirable  reforms. 
The  amelioration  of  our  city  milk  supplies  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
few  model  dairies  as  object  lessons  for  the  other  deal- 
ers and  the  public.  As  soon  as  the  public  learns  to 
appreciate  good  milk,  it  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
and  dealers  will  be  ready  to  supply  the  demand. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Story  of  the  Leghorns. 

By  Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford,  at  Tulare  Farmers'  Institute. 

Forty-seven  years  ago,  as  I  remember,  there  were 
imported  to  Mystic,  Conn.,  by  Capt.  Gates,  from 
Italy,  some  Leghorn  fowls.  My  father  was  a  me- 
chanic and  owned  a  small  farm  in  the  town  of  Led- 
yard,  8  miles  from  Mystic.  He  did  not  own  and  raise 
stock,  consequently  when  not  in  school  I  found  em- 
ployment for  myself  on  a  farm  at  Mystic,  where  fine 
stock  was  kept.  Capt.  Stark  owned  some  of  these 
Leghorns.  I  spent  my  leisure  time  with  breeders  of 
fine  poultry,  and  much  of  it  at  Capt.  Stark's.  When 
I  returned  home  in  the  fall  to  go  to  school,  Capt. 
Stark  gave  me  some  of  these  Leghorns.  My  father 
admired  fancy  fowls  and  assisted  me  in  making  warm 
quarters  for  these  birds,  as  they  had  very  large 
combs  and  had  to  be  protected  from  the  extreme 
cold  weather.  In  color  they  were  dominiques,  or,  as 
we  called  them,  hawk  color. 

Later  Leghorns. — If  I  remember  rightly  there 
were  imported  afterwards  some  Leghorns  that  were 
red,  and  were  called  Red  Leghorns.  The  first  im- 
portation were  great  layers  of  very  large  white  eggs, 
consequently  they  became  great  favorites  with  the 
poultry  raisers  of  that  county.  Poultry  was  sold  in 
the  market  by  the  pound,  consequently  Leghorns 
were  not  in  favor  with  some  at  that  time.  The  Leg- 
horns were  good  winter  layers. 

About  twenty-seven  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  my 
old  home  and  saw  in  Mystic  some  of  the  descendants 
of  the  first  importation  of  Leghorns  to  that  place. 
The  first  as  well  as  the  second  fowls  imported  were 
very  showy  and  handsome.  The  sickles  and  primaries 
in  the  males  were  often  white.  Leghorns  at  the 
present  time,  figuratively  speaking,  cover  the  earth. 
Take  the  world  over  and  Leghorns  are  better  known 
than  any  other  breed.  You  may  go  into  the  smallest 
village  of  America  or  Europe  and  the  Leghorn  will 
be  found  crowing  as  cheerfully,  strutting  as  proudly 
and  flying  the  fence  as  aggravatingly,  and  every  one 
who  raises  them  will  tell  you  that  these  are  some  of 
the  characteristics,  and  will  say  that  they  are  the 
best  layers  on  earth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  con- 
tinual selection  of  this  breed  for  egg  production  has 
been  the  means  of  placing  it  at  the  front  in  that  re- 
spect. When  a  poultry  raiser  starts  in  to  keep 
poultry  for  the  eggs  he  buys  Leghorns. 

Advantages  of  the  Leghorns. — Some  people  are 


always  saying  what  they  hear  other  people  say. 
You  will  often  hear  some  one  say,  when  speaking  of 
the  standard  breeds,  that  the  standard  bred  Leghorn 
is  not  practicable  for  farm  poultry.  The  Leghorns 
are  simply  the  best  farm  fowls,  and  there  are  for- 
tunately enough  varieties  to  please  any  taste  and 
satisfy  any  one's  fancy. 

You  can  raise  two  Leghorns  just  as  cheaply  as 
you  can  one  of  the  larger  breeds,  and  they  grow  up 
and  are  ready  for  business  much  sooner.  Another 
mistaken  idea  is  that  Leghorns  are  more  delicate 
than  common  barnyard  fowls.  It  may  be  true  that 
in  some  instances  a  greater  number  of  them  fail  to 
reach  maturity,  but  it  is  because  they  are  treated 
more  artificially.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  thousands  of 
fine  chickens  every  year  fall  victims  to  mistaken 
kindness. 

Standard  Bred  Fowls. — Breeders  of  standard 
bred  fowls  who  have  been  successful  in  breeding  to 
standard  are  people  possessed  of  much  practical 
common  sense  who  are  equally  capable  of  breeding 
to  a  high  standard  of  utility.  They  are  breeders  who 
have  had  their  favorite  variety  at  heart. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  standard  Leg- 
horns, and  I  believe  it  behooves  all  breeders  to  breed 
strictly  the  type  of  breed  therein  described.  Breed 
the  Leghorn  to  the  standard  and  judge  them  by  the 
standard,  and  you  have  not  only  the  most  practical, 
but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fowls  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  so-called 
practical  qualities  of  a  bird  need  be  injured  by  breed- 
ing to  the  required  standard  color  of  plumage,  eye, 
leg,  beak,  skin  nor  to  any  desired  point  of  beauty. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that,  in  mating  to  produce 
points  of  beauty,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  practical  qualities.  In  solid-colored  fowls  color 
does  not  worry  one  to  any  great  degree,  especially 
in  breeding  white  birds.  It  is  mostly  to  color  of 
shanks,  shape,  size  of  comb,  shape  of  body,  etc.,  that 
we  must  look  in  parti-colored  fowls;  this  is  only  half 
the  worry  of  the  breeding.  The  wedge-shaped  hen  is 
the  one  most  desired  by  poultrymen,  and  to  be  able 
to  determine  just  what  that  shape  is  when  looking 
over  the  flock  requires  no  little  judgment.  It  is 
much  easier  to  pick  out  the  hen  of  desirable  shape 
than  to  describe  her. 

A  hen  with  a  long,  deep  body  carrying  the  tail  well 
up,  presenting  a  wedge-shaped  appearance  when 
viewed  from  the  back  or  front,  will  usually  be  found 
a  good  layer.  In  the  Leghorns  we  find  more  hens  of 
the  perfect  egg  shape  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
breeds.  The  farmers  of  this  county,  however,  should 
receive  thousands  of  dollars  for  eggs  and  poultry 
where  now  they  receive  only  hundreds.  An  objec- 
tion often  raised  to  increasing  the  poultry  product 
on  the  farm  is  that  it  will  add  to  the  care  and  labor 
of  the  farmer's  wife  already  overburdened  with  work. 

The  Poultry  Branch. — If  it  pays  at  all  it  should 
be  a  recognized  department  of  farm  labor;  and, 
while  the  house  mother  will  naturally  look  after  the 
little  ones  of  the  flock,  the  rest  of  the  work,  such  as 
feeding,  watering  and  keeping  the  houses  in  order, 
should  be  the  work  of  some  other  person.  The  poul- 
try business  is  not  conducted  merely  for  pastime, 
but  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  industry  for  profit,  and 
for  the  greatest  profit  considering  the  investment  of 
any  single  farm  product. 

For  the  Youth. — It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  in 
my  boyhood  days  to  own  those  beautiful  Leghorns. 
Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  to  children  than 
to  own  fine  fowls.  Then  why  not  give  the  boys  a 
chance  ?  Let  them  commence  with  a  few  good  ones. 
Give  them  the  benefit  of  others'  experience  through 
a  good  poultry  journal.  Let  them  send  their  fowls 
to  a  poultry  show  where  they  can  compare  them  with 
others.  If  the  boys'  birds  are  superior  he  will  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  fact;  if  not,  it  will  teach  him  to  im- 
prove the  flock  until  it  is.  IX  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  the  value  of  excellence  in  whatever 
is  attempted,  and  it  will  also  cultivate  a  love  for 
country  living  that  is  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  no 
recollection  returns  to  the  busy  man  with  so  much  of 
restful  peace  as  the  memory  of  the  happy  days  spent 
in  the  old  farm  home,  caring  for  his  favorite  fowls. 
The  country  home  can  and  should  be  the  ideal  home 
of  the  American  people. 


A  Prosperous  Petaluma  Poultry  Place. 

The  story  of  a  successful  career  in  California 
chicken  ranching  is  told  by  the  Tree  and  Vine: 

Eleven  years  ago  W.  B.  Purvine  commenced  rais- 
ing chickens  on  a  large  scale.  He  has  recently  re- 
tired on  a  competency,  having  cleared  on  an  average 
about  $5000  a  year  for  the  years  that  he  was  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Purvine  had  313  acres  of  land  in  Two 
Rock  valley,  near  Petaluma.  Besides  his  chickens, 
he  had  forty  cows,  but  they  were  an  incident.  It 
was  from  the  chickens  that  he  made  his  money.  His 
method  of  hatching  and  rearing  chickens  to  keep  up 
his  great  flock  is  interesting. 

Incubators  and  Brooders. — Mr.  Purvine  had  his 
incubators  so  arranged  that  he  could  set  from  1100 
to  1200  eggs  at  a  time.  He  hatched  from  these  from 
700  to  900  chickens.    The  entire  hatch  was  then 


placed  in  one  immense  brooder,  which  was  a  small 
house,  being  24  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide.  In  the 
center  of  this  brooder  house  an  alley  2i  feet  wide  ex- 
tended 20  feet  of  its  length.  This  left  a  space  on 
each  side  a  little  under  5  feet  wide,  which  were  con- 
nected at  the  farther  end  by  the  4  feet  of  the  24  feet 
of  the  building  after  allowing  for  the  20-foot  alley. 
A  chicken  could  thus  run  around  three  sides  of  the 
building.  On  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  building  the 
hovers  were  situated.  On  this  side  a  box  14x12 
inches  was  built  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  In 
this  box  a  terra  cotta  pipe  was  placed,  and  covered 
with  sand  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  At  one  end 
of  the  building  was  placed  a  stove,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  pipe.  The  warm  smoke  from  the 
stove  was  thus  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing, escaping  through  the  farther  end.  Sand  was 
filled  in,  making  the  whole  side  level  with  the  top  of 
the  box.  When  completed,  the  house  furnished  the 
chickens  with  a  hover  24  feet  long,  less  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  stove.  The  chickens  could  run  around 
the  end  of  the  building  to  the  other  side,  where  they 
had  a  run  24  feet  long  and  nearly  5  feet  wide.  The 
attendant  could  stand  in  the  2*-foot  walk  in  the 
center  of  the  building  and  have  all  the  800  or  900 
chickens  within  easy  reach. 

When  the  chickens  were  three  days  old  they  were 
allowed  the  run  of  a  small  yard.  After  they  were  a 
week  or  ten  days  old  they  were  given  the  run  of  the 
entire  place.  The  chickens  were  kept  in  their 
brooder  houses  until  they  were  nine  or  ten  weeks  old. 
When  they  were  six  or  seven  weeks  old  roosts  were 
put  up  in  the  brooder  houses  for  them,  and  they 
learned  to  roost  there.  When  they  were  nine  or  ten 
weeks  old  they  were  removed  to  the  colonies  situated 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  basin.  To  carry  on  his 
immense  business,  Mr.  Purvine  had  six  such  brooder 
houses  as  described  in  operation  during  the  entire 
brooding  season. 

Feeding  and  Care. — The  method  of  feeding  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Purvine  was  simple.  The  first  two  or 
three  days  the  chicks  were  fed  the  infertile  eggs  from 
the  incubator.  These  were  boiled  and  chopped  fine. 
After  that  the  chicks  were  fed  corn  bread,  which  was 
cornmeal  mixed  with  milk  and  baked.  They  were 
fed  this  until  three  or  four  weeks  old  and  feathered 
out,  after  which  they  were  fed  the  same  food  as  that 
given  the  older  fowls.  In  this  way  Mr.  Purvine 
hatched  and  raised  thousands  of  chickens  each  year. 
He  lost  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  chicks 
hatched,  and  made  one  of  the  most  notable  successes 
of  the  chicken  business  recorded.  His  chickens  in 
his  giant  brooder  were  never  too  hot  and  never  too 
cold,  were  not  afflicted  with  bowel  trouble,  and  suf- 
fered but  little  from  vermin.  Other  than  being  thor- 
oughly cleaned  after  the  broods  had  been  taken  to 
the  range  and  whitewashed  inside  and  outside  twice 
a  year,  little  attention  was  given  the  cleaning  of  the 
brooder  houses. 

Mr.  Purvine  did  not  deal  in  fancy  stock  as  such, 
depending  on  the  sale  of  eggs  to  the  markets  for  his 
income.  Incidentally,  however,  he  sold  many  broilers. 
His  money  was  made  by  applying  sound  common 
sense  to  the  rearing  and  caring  of  chickens,  demand- 
ing no  fancy  prices  for  eggs  or  stock,  but  being  sat- 
isfied to  supply  the  tables  of  thousands  with  eggs, 
rather  than  the  pens  of  fanciers  with  thoroughbreds. 
After  experimenting  with  all  kinds  of  breeds,  Mr. 
Purvine  concluded  that  White  Leghorns  were  the 
best  all-round  utility  fowls;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
after  the  first  few  years,  his  entire  flock  was  made 
up  of  this  breed. 


A  Prosperous  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  April  14,  1902,  at  Anaheim,  and 
the  following  directors  elected:  J.  B.  Neff,  J.  B.  Rea, 
John  A.  Eymann,  Geo.  A.  Hunter  and  L.  W.  Kirby. 
J.  B.  Neff  was  elected  president,  J.  B.  Rea  vice- 
president  and  John  A.  Eymann  secretary.  This 
makes  the  fifth  term  that  J.  B.  Neff  has  held  the 
office  of  president. 

The  California  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange 
marked  the  walnuts  of  this  Association,  and  as  the 
expense  of  selling  was  smaller  than  was  expected 
the  surplus  was  returned  to  the  Association.  A 
check  for  each  member's  share  of  this  surplus  was 
handed  to  him  at  the  meeting.  The  attendance 
was  large.  More  than  75%  of  the  members  were 
present  and  all  who  spoke  expressed  themselves 
as  well  pleased. 


There  is  an  essential  distinction  between  what  are 
known  as  ''navigable"  waters  and  "public"  waters. 
Streams  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  constitute 
what  are  known  to  the  common  law  as  "navigable," 
while  streams  in  which  the  tide  does  not  ebb  or  flow, 
though  capable  of  navigation,  are  "public  "  streams.  It 
is  the  undisputed  rule  of  the  common  law  that  land  bor- 
dering on  tide  water  extends  only  to  the  line  of  high 
water  mark.  And  each  State  owns  the  beds  of  all  tide 
waters,  unless  it  grants  them  away.  In  regard  to  land 
bordering  upon  "  public  "  streams,  as  distinguished  from 
the  streams  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  the  rule  is 
that  whoever  owns  lands  bounding  upon  such  streams 
owns  the  soil  to  the  center  thereof,  subject  to  the  right 
of  navigating  its  waters  by  the  public.  The  language  of 
a  grant,  or  State  legislation,  may,  however,  modify  this 
rule. 
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BUTTE. 

Orchard  Plowing.— Oroville  Regis- 
ter: Lon  Rose  was  in  from  Mt.  Ida  Thurs- 
day. He  said  he  hurried  with  his  orchard 
plowing  in  order  to  get  through  hefore 
the  north  winds  dried  up  the  land  too 
much.  He  finished,  but  thought  a  num- 
ber of  others  in  the  vicinity  did  not  get 
their  orchards  in  condition  ere  the  land 
got  too  dry. 

Ground  Dried  Out. — J.  E.  Schram, 
who  was  up  from  Palermo  Thursday,  said 
the  ground  had  dried  out  suddenly  and 
considerable  of  it  had  not  been  plowed  in 
the  groves.  He  had  turned  on  water  to 
irrigate  in  order  to  plow  in  his  grove,  and 
others,  he  thought,  would  have  to  do  the 
same. 

From  Wheat  to  Grapes.— Biggs  Ar- 
gus: A.  Bonslett  is  another  of  our  adobe 
farmers  who  stuck  to  wheat  raising  for 
years  before  he  would  acknowledge  that 
other  products  would  pay  better  with  less 
work  and  on  a  small  acreage  compared 
with  wheat  farming.  So  he  finally  secured 
a  small  ranch  a  mile  south  of  Gridley,  on 
which  he  recently  realized  from  \\  acre  of 
Sultana  seedless  raisin  grapes  $340.  He 
has  five  acres  in  bearing  Sultanas,  and  so 
well  has  grape  culture  paid  him,  he  has 
just  completed  planting  twenty-five  acres 
to  Thompson's  seedless  vines,  and  he  now 
says  he  would  not  exchange  his  thirty- 
acre  vineyard  for  a  whole  section  of  wheat 
land. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Almond  Crop  Not  Promising.— 
Martinez  Gazette:  The  almond  crop  in 
this  county  this  year  will  be  very  small. 
The  fruit  is  dropping  already,  and  growers 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  the 
cause  of  it.  Jas.  O'Hara,  one  of  the 
largest  growers  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
county,  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  his 
crop  would  amount  to  anything  at  all. 

More  About  Almonds.  —  Clayton 
Correspondence  Oakland  Enquirer:  The 
almond  crop  will  be  light  here,  if  not  a 
total  failure,  so  assert  the  growers.  A 
week  ago  all  looked  very  promising,  but 
the  tender  almonds  are  dropping  to  the 
ground  for  some  unaccountable  reason. 
A.  few  almond  growers  state  that  the  al- 
monds were  nipped  by  the  frost,  while  the 
majority  do  not  believe  that  the  few  light 
frosts  during  the  past  month  were  dam- 
aging at  all. 

FRESNO. 
To  Investigate  Alkali  Soils.— Re- 
publican: W.  H.  Heileman,  who  is  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  alkali  drainage  work 
in  this  neighborhood,  has  arrived  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  with  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  work  which  he  is  to  direct  has  al- 
ready been  begun  in  Central  colony,  but 
some  delay  has  been  experienced  owing  to 
the  quicksand  encountered  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  Mr.  Heileman 's  experi- 
ence will  come  to  the  rescue  here  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  go  forward  at 
a  rapid  rate.  He  will  spend  the  next  few 
days  in  examining  the  ground  and  will 
acquire  such  data  as  can  be  obtained 
quickly  to  show  the  area  that  will  prob- 
ably be  drained  by  the  tiling  system  that 
has  been  prepared  ready  for  placing. 

GLENN. 

Fine  Crop  Prospects.  —  Willows 
Journal :  The  grain  and  hay  crop  in  this 
county  never  looked  better  than  just  now; 
the  fall  sown  grain  has  been  all  right  all 
season,  but  the  spring  wheat  on  the  river 
was  beginning  to  need  rain,  which  came 
opportunely  on  Sunday  to  the  amount  of 
.85.  Another  shower  or  two  about  May 
1st  will  assure  one  of  the  greatest  crops 
known  in  the  county. 

KINGS. 

A  Model  Farm.  —  Hanford  Journal: 
Frank  Rea,  Sr.,  12  miles  northeast  of 
Hanford,  and  who  has  been  ditch  tender 
for  the  People's  Ditch  Company  for  many 
years,  has  one  of  the  model  farms  of 
Kings  county.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Mr. 
Rea  began  improving  his  farm,  as  he 
could  earn  the  means  and  support  his 
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family  by  tending  the  water  ditch.  Now 
he  owns  640  acres  of  land,  300  of  which  is 
in  alfalfa  and  65  acres  in  orchard.  He  has 
the  old  black  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  Eng- 
lish walnuts  and  persimmons,  all  bearing. 
He  has  a  fine,  large,  well  arranged  farm- 
house, a  large  barn,  besides  a  shed  that  is 
built  in  which  to  milk  cows  and  in  which 
are  sixty  stalls.  Mr.  Rea  is  now  milking 
forty  cows.  He  is  raising  the  Shorthorn 
and  Jersey  breeds.  He  has  a  cream  sepa- 
rator, so  he  only  has  to  haul  the  cream  to 
the  creamery.  He  says  it  pays  to  do  his 
own  separating,  for  two  reasons:  First, 
he  claims  he  gets  more  cream  to  the 
pound;  second,  he  says  the  milk  is  better 
for  the  calves  and  hogs  when  it  is  warm 
from  the  cows.  Mr.  Rea  is  raising  a 
great  many  hogs  on  his  farm;  they  are 
the  Chester  White  stock.  He  says  he 
has  a  Chester  White  sow  that  at  one  time 
had  twelve  pigs  in  one  litter,  and  a  few 
days  ago  she  had  eighteen,  and  they  are 
all  alive.  Thirty  pigs  from  one  sow  in  a 
year — who  can  beat  that  ? 

MERCED. 
Coyotes  Catch  Calves.  —  Merced 
Star :  On  the  Chowchilla  ranch,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  head  of  live  stock, 
the  coyote  abounds  to  a  degree.  The 
"  varmints  "  will  watch  their  opportunity 
to  establish  friendly  relations  with  young 
and  unsophisticated  calves.  If  the  mother, 
in  the  course  of  her  grazing,  wanders  a 
a  little  distance  from  her  offspring,  a  coy- 
ote will  endeavor  to  engage  the  youngster 
in  play  or  by  gentle  force  separate  it  still 
further,  and  finally  land  it  in  some  secure 
concealed  retreat,  where  the  coyote  may 
feast  upon  its  tender  victim.  The  em- 
ployes of  the  ranch  have  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  maneuvers  of  the  beasts.  Of 
course,  when  the  incident  is  observed  the 
calf  is  rescued,  but  no  doubt  more  than 
one  mysterious  disappearance  in  the  calf 
world  is  chargeable  to  the  cunning  coyote, 
the  pirate  of  the  plains. 

ORANGE. 

Big  Citrus  Fruit  Yield.— Santa  Ana 
Blade:  M.  Wescott  of  Tustin  has  just 
sold  his  crop  of  lemons — nine  acres — for 
$3300,  and  Sam  Tustin  of  Tustin  has  dis- 
posed of  his  late  Valencia  oranges— the 
product  of  four  acres — at  $2  per  box  on 
the  tree.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  fully  1500  boxes  of  fruit  on  the  four 
acres.  While  it  can  hardly  be  stated  that 
these  are  average  yields  and  prices,  it 
demonstrates  that  Orange  county  soil, 
with  fairly  intelligent  culture,  can  and 
does  produce  very  satisfactory  results. 

Scarcity  of  Help. — J.  D.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  orange  grower  and  packer, 
complains  of  a  scarcity  of  help,  and  says 
it  is  impossible  to  get  pickers  enough  to 
move  oranges  out  as  fast  as  he  would  like 
to.  He  is  now  offering  4  cents  per  box  for 
picking,  which  is  1  cent  higher  than  the 
accustomed  price,  and  still  he  cannot  get 
all  the  men  he  wants.  Growers  are  being 
paid  $1  per  box  on  the  trees  for  Sweets  of 
all  sizes  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  and 
$1.25  per  box  for  delivery  next  month. 
Valencias  will  be  marketed  in  June,  July 
and  August,  and  $2  per  box  on  the  tree  is 
now  being  offered  for  delivery  in  these 
three  months. 

SAN  BENITO. 

New  Packing  Company.  —  Hollister 
Free  Lane;:  Articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  Hollister  Fruit  Packing  Company 
have  been  filed  with  the  County  Clerk  of 
San  Benito  county.  The  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  to  carry  on  a  general 
fruit  and  packing  business.  The  princi- 
pal place  of  business  is  Hollister,  and  it  is 
to  exist  for  fifty  years.  The  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  is  $75,000,  divided  into  300,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  25  cents  each 
There  are  five  directors  who,  with  the 
number  of  shares  subscribed  by  each,  are 
as  follows:  H.  C.  Churchill,  30,000  shares; 
George  E.  Shaw,  10,000  shares;  Owen 
Hubbard,  10,000  shares;  J.  M.  Button, 
10,000,  and  T.  B.  Young,  10,000. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

A  Big  Pasture.— Chino  Valley  Cham- 
pion: The  Chino  Land  &  Water  Co.  com- 
menced this  week  to  fence  about  8000 
acres  of  the  east  side  of  the  Chino  ranch 
for  grazing  land.  The  area  to  be  fenced 
extends  from  the  east  line  of  the  ranch 
west  as  far  as  Euclid  avenue,  and  from 
the  north  line  to  the  south  line  of  the 
ranch.  The  fence  is  of  barbed  wire.  The 
company  will  in  a  few  days  get  another 
trainload  of  cattle  from  Arizona,  which 
will  be  put  in  the  new  pasture. 

A  Creamery  Record. — The  month  of 
March  was  a  record  breaker  with  the 
Chino  Valley  Creamery  Association.  Dur- 
ing that  month  the  creamery  received 
more  milk  and  made  more  butter  than 
during  any  previous  month  in  its  history. 
The  totals  for  the  month,  as  shown  on  the 


Keep  your  eyes  open  and  be  sure  that  when 
you  ask  for  Perry  Davis1  Painkiller  you  get  just 
that  and  nothing  else.  Use  it  promptly  to  cure 
cramps,  diarrhoea  and  all  other  bowel  complaints 
In  summer. 


Association's  books,  is  215,509  pounds  of 
milk  received  for  the  month,  or  an  aver- 
age of  6951  pounds  per  day.  The  butter 
product  for  the  month,  figuring  on  an 
average  of  4%  milk,  was  8620  pounds,  or 
an  average  of  278  pounds  per  day.  About 
half  the  butter  was  sold  in  Pomona,  where 
its  quality  is  appreciated.  Most  of  the 
rest  of  it  goes  to  Los  Angeles,  where  it  al- 
ways commands  the  highest  market 
prices. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Fields  Full  op  Flowers.— Secre- 
tary H.  P.  Wood,  of  the  San  Diego  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  says  of  a  trip  from 
Escondido  to  San  Diego  that  the  country 
never  looked  better,  and  the  prospects  are 
good  everywhere.  The  fields  and  hills  are 
covered  with  verdure  and  California  wild 
flowers.  Great  patches  of  blue  here,  of 
yellow  there,  and  of  creamy  white  in  an- 
other place,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  make  it  particularly  hard  to 
move  fast,  especially  with  a  party  of  people 
who  would  like  to  go  wild  flowering  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Large  Transfer  of  Wine  and 
Vineyard  Property. — Stockton  Inde- 
pendent: After  several  weeks  of  negotia- 
tions, it  is  said  that  the  firm  of  West  & 
Son  of  this  city  has  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing matters  to  such  a  degree  that  the  title 
of  the  property  of  Jacob  Brack  and  A. 
Bauer,  near  Woodbridge,  which  consists 
of  a  ten-acre  vineyard,  winery  and  nearly 
200,000  gallons  of  wine,  will  be  transferred 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  deal  is  a 
large  one,  which,  if  it  can  be  consum- 
mated, will  mean  the  changing  of  $67,000 
from  the  hands  of  the  buyers  to  the 
sellers.  The  wine  alone  is  said  to  be  worth 
over  $50,000. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Olive  Crop  Largest  Ever  Known. 
— Santa  Barbara  News:  The  pressing  of 
olive  oil  at  the  Cooper  ranch  has  ceased, 


KENDALL'S  sp.ac'unrE 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbone*,  Splint*, 

Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness.  It  works  thousands 
of  cures  annually.  Cures  without  a  blemish ,  as  it  does  not  blister. 


Elmore  Sta.,  Ala.,  June  13, 1901. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— After  using  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  and  Kendall's  Blister,  we  find  them  the  best  we 
have  ever  used.  We  have  cured  Spavin  with  it  when  all 
other  remedies  failed.  It  is  good  for  all  you  claim  and  more. 
We  keep  it  on  hand  and  wish  every  suffering  man  or  beast  had 
the  opportunity  of  using  it.  Respectfully, 

C.  E.  KING  and  J.  E.  BAILEY. 

Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of  merit. 
Price  $1;  nix  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no 
equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall**  Spavin  Cure, 
also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VT. 
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The 
best 
product 
of  Ameri- 
can skill  in  woven  .  

wire  fence  making.  In  rolls, 
ready  to  stretch  and  staple 
The  Fence  of  Economy. 
If  pour  dealer  hasn t 
it,  write  to 
Anrerloan  Steel 
A-  Wire  Co., 
Cnleago,  New  York,  San 
Fraoclaco      -  Deove 


Irrigation. 

Make  the  wate 

RIFE 


without  expense 
power  do  the  work. 


Hydraulic  Engine 

pumps  water  by  water  pow. 
er  and  never  stops.  Wil] 
carry  water  to  any  distance  and  force  it  over  any 
obstacle  at  any  height.  No  attention.  No  expense.  Made  In 
numerotiueir.es  to  fit  all  pnrposes.  Write  telling  m  how  far  yon 
wlah  to  carry  water,  elevation,  fall,  etc.,  and  get  complete 
plana  and  estimates.  All  Engines  Sold  on  SO  Ways' 
FREE  TKIAL.    Send  for  free  catalogue. 

RIFE  ENGINE  C0..126LlbertySt  ..New  York. N.Y 


COME  INTO  THE  FOLD. 

|Be  one  of  the  successful  poultrymen. 
Our  people  make  money  oat  of 
chickens.  They  run 

The  Petaluma  Incubator 

I  and  Brooder  too.  Perfect  regulation  of 
I  heat,  air,  moisture.   HatcheB  every 
I  fertile  egg.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 
'  Address  nearest  office. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
tu  i17,  Pitaluma,  Cat.,  or  Boi  217.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Sharpies' Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators. 

If  noagent  will  bring  you  a  Sharpies 
Separator,  we  will  loan  you  one  for 
trial  free  of  cost.  Though  hundreds 
of  our  latest  have  gone  on  trial,  not 
one  has  been  returned.  The  truth  is, 
they  give  more  butter  than  any  other 
separator,  enough  to  pay  big  interest 
on  the  whole  first  cost,  and  they  turn 
much  easier  (former  capacity  doubled 
withless  driving  power)  and  are  en- 
tirely simple,  safe  and  durable. 

Separator  improve- 
ments come  fast 
here.  These  new  ma- 
chines are  far ahead 
of  anything  else 
known.  We  have 
been  making  super- 
ior separators  for  19 
years  (longest  i  n 
America)  and  are 
proud  of  them,  but 
tliese  new  "Tubu- 
lars"  discount  any- 
thing either  our- 
selves or  anyone  has 
ever  made. 

Other  agents  will  try 
and  draw  comparisons 
between  their  new  ma-  * 
chineBand  our  old  ones, 

but  don't  let  them.  Have  a  trial  of  a  "Tub^ 
ular"  Dairy  Separator,  they  are  double  the 
money's   worth.    Free  book  "Business 
Dairying' '  and  catalogue  No.  131 
Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        WestChesler,  Pa. 


after  the  most  successful  run  ever  known 
at  Elwood.  Every  one  at  the  ranch  has 
been  surprised  at  the  amount  of  oil  yielded, 
as  the  crop  has  run  far  over  all  estimates. 
Early  in  the  season,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  weather  and  rain  conditions  were 
right,  it  was  thought  that  about  30,000 
bottles  of  oil  would  be  produced.  That 
was  Mr.  Cooper's  estimate  and  was  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  conservative  one. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Items.— Though  Pajaro  valley's 
1901  apple  crop  was  close  to  2500  carloads, 
there  are  no  apples  in  the  local  market 

and  the  packing  houses  are  cleaned.  

Canker  worms  will  soon  appear.  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Rodgers  recom- 
mends that  trees  be  carefully  inspected 
now  for  canker  worm  eggs,  and  that  they 
be  crushed  whenever  found.  The  eggs 
are  in  patches,  on  the  under  side  of  limbs, 
and  from  8  to  10  feet  from  the  ground. 
They  can  be  easily  reached  with  a  step 
ladder.  Crushing  the  eggs  is  a  quick  and 
effective  way  of  destroying  this  pest. 

SOLANO. 

Money  in  the  Cattle  Business.— 
Dixon  Tribune:  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary predictions  of  some  of  the  country's 
calamity  howlers,  beef  continues  to  bring 
good  prices  and  is  still  advancing.  The 
fellow  who  raised  cattle  and  stayed  with 
the  business,  regardless  of  the  rantings 
of  his  pessimistic  neighbor  about  inflated 
prices  and  glutted  markets,  is  now  glad 
he  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 

Purchased  Cattle.— Cordelia  X- 
Ray:  Attorney  Geo.  A.  Knight  of  San 
Francisco  has  purchased  125  head  of  cattle 
from  Junker  &  Mulaney  of  Cordelia,  who 
have  several  hundred  head  on  the  McKay 
ranch.  Mr.  Knight  will  remove  the  stock 
to  his  ranch  in  Mendocino  county.  The 
cattle  purchased  are  full-blooded  Durhams 
and  they  are  some  of  the  finest  cattle  ever 
seen  in  this  county. 

SONOMA. 

Moulton  Hill  Ranch  Sold.  — 
Cloverdale  Reveille  :  Under  judgment  of 
foreclosure  the  well  known  Moulton  Hill 
Vineyards  property,  near  Cloverdale,  was 
sold  in  Santa  Rosa  on  Wednesday  to 
Henry  Cowell,  of  San  Francisco,  a  lime 
and  cement  dealer.  The  price  paid  was 
$18, 804.  The  property  was  formerly  owned 
by  F.  Albertz,  and  before  that  belonged  to 
the  Moulton  estate,  to  which  it  reverted 
when  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed. 

A  Three-Story  Brooder  House. — 
Petaluma  Courier:  The  new  plant  of  the 
Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  is  about  com- 
pleted. The  three-story  brooder  house  is 
quite  a  novelty.  Recently  there  was  a 
hatch  of  310  chickens  out  of  319  eggs. 
The  little  chicks  are  all  snow  white,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  go  through  the  plant 
to  see  them. 

SUTTER. 

Fruit  Prospects. —Sutter  County 
Farmer  :  While  the  frost  season  is  not 
entirely  over,  the  chances  for  damage 
from  now  on  are  lessening  every  day. 
The  prospects  generally  are  for  a  fair  crop 
in  this  section,  especially  of  peaches.  Re- 
ports from  the  almond  orchards  are  that 
some  varioties  are  shy,  especially  the  soft 
shells.  The  rain  damaged  some  varieties 
of  cherries,  but  there  will  be  a  pretty 
good  crop  after  all.  Prunes  and  pears 
are  setting  well.  The  grape  vines  are  late 
coming  out,  but  show  good  signs  of  mak- 
ing an  average  crop. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


"  Countrified." 

Do  they  call  you  "countrified  ?" 
Let  it  be  your  joy  and  pride, 
You,  who  love  the  birds  and  bees, 
And  the  whispers  of  the  trees  ! 
Trust  me,  friend  of  flowers  and  grass, 
Little  brown-factd  lad  or  lass, 
Naught  in  all  the  world  beside 
Equals  being  "countrified." 

Up  of  mornings  when  the  light 
Reddens  on  the  mountain  height; 
Hearing  how  the  bird-throats  swell 
With  the  joy  they  can  not  tell; 
Conscious  that  the  morning  sings 
Like  a  harp  with  unseen  strings, 
Over  which  the  breezes  glide; 
This  is  being  "countrified." 

Roaming  far,  on  summer  days, 
Or  when  autumn  woodlands  blaze; 
Learning  how  to  catch  and  tell 
Nature's  precious  secrets  well; 
Filled  with  sunshine,  heart  and  face, 
Or,  where  branches  interlace, 
Dappled  like  the  shy  trout's  side; 
This  is  being  "countrified." 

What  though  little  fit  to  pose 
In  the  city's  ways  and  clothes  ? 
There  is  vastly  more  to  love 
In  the  brawn  of  nature's  glove. 
Health  and  happiness  and  tan 
Are  best  fashions  for  a  man. 
All  who  near  to  God  abide 
Are  in  some  way  "countrified." 

—  James  Buck  ham. 


A  Pair  of  Tight  Boots. 

Mr.  James  Caswell's  wife  had  been 
dead  six  months,  and  Mr.  Caswell  had 
worn  a  weed  on  his  hat,  and  kept  his 
handkerchief  in  his  eyes,  whenever  the 
dear  departed  was  mentioned,  with  the 
most  exemplary  propriety. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  he  considered 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  by  the  first 
Mrs.  Caswell,  and  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  be  looking  around  for  the  second  lady 
of  the  same  name. 

He  needed  a  housekeeper,  aiid  his 
five  little  children  needed  the  care  of  a 
mother. 

He  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Widow 
Biggins,  and,  all  things  considered,  per- 
haps he  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice.  She  was  about  his  age  — forty- 
two  ;  she  was  good  looking,  had  about 
three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty, and  had  just  been  jilted  by 
Jeremiah  Jenkins.  And  a  woman  who 
had  just  been  jilted  is  generally  all 
ready  to  heal  her  broken  heart  with 
another  specimen  of  the  same  faithless 
sex. 

Mr.  Caswell  broke  the  ice  by  sending 
the  widow  a  squash.  He  raised  a  large 
quantity  of  squashes,  and  the  bugs 
devoured  all  the  widow's  vines.  Mrs. 
Biggins  responded  by  sending  him  a 
mince  pie  with  her  compliments.  And 
the  next  Sunday  night,  Mr.  Caswell 
called  to  tell  her  how  fond  he  was  of 
mince  pies,  and  how  nice  he  thought 
hers  was.  After  this  the  acquaintance 
progressed  rapidly.  Mr.  Caswell  bought 
a  new  buggy,  and  ordered  a  new  pair 
of  boots. 

"  Make  'em  to  fit  close,  Mr.  Laster," 
said  he,  to  the  busy  little  shoemaker. 
"  Seems  to  me  I  ought  to  wear  eights 
instead  of  nines." 

"Can't  do  it,  sir,"  said  the  little 
man.  "  You've  got  a  bunion  as  big  as 
an  onion  on  your  right  great  toe,  and 
your  heels  is  the  longest  I  ever  seed, 
except  on  a  gentleman  of  color." 

The  boots  were  finished,  and  sent 
home  on  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sun- 
day Mr.  Caswell  bad  engaged  to  drive 
the  widow  over  to  Stilton  Four  Corners 
to  church  in  the  new  buggy,  and  with 
the  new  boots  on. 

Early  Sunday  morning  he  began  his 
preparations.  He  put  on  the  thinnest 
pair  of  stockings  he  had,  and  made  a 
trial  of  the  boots.  But  they  refused  to 
go  on.  They  were  neat  and  handsome, 
and  genteel,  but  they  would  not  begin 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cas- 
well's understandings.  He  tugged,  and 
pulled,  and  sweat,  and  swore — all  to  no 
purpose. 

The  time  for  starting  for  Stilton  drew 
nigh.  He  called  in  his  two  hired  men — 
stalwart  brothers — named  John  and 
Sam  Steele.  They  took  hold  with  a 
will — one  hold  of  one  strap,  and  the 
other  hold  of  the  other,  while  Mr.  Cas- 


well planted  himself  firmly  in  his  chair. 

And  the  result  was,  over  went  Cas- 
well, chair,  Sam,  John,  and  all,  upon 
the  floor,  breaking  the  dinnerpot  to 
flinders,  and  nearly  knocking  the  life 
out  of  old  Rover,  who  was  sunning  him- 
self just  behind  his  master  on  the 
hearth. 

Caswell  got  up  and  rubbed  his  ring- 
ing head  with  vinegar. 

"Confound  it!"  said  he,  "I  didn't 
think  it  would  be  such  a  tight  squeeze. 
Try  it  again,  boys !  I'll  sit  in  the 
window  this  time,  and  see  if  you  can 
pull  the  side  of  the  house  over  !  " 

It  was  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull- all- to- 
gether, but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  Sam,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  forehead;  "your  stock- 
ings will  have  to  come  off." 

So  the  stockings  were  removed,  and 
by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of  perseverance, 
the  boots  were  got  on  to  the  feet  in- 
tended for  them. 

The  horse  was  already  harnessed  to 
the  new  buggy,  and  donning  his  Sun- 
day beaver,  Mr.  Caswell  limped  out, 
and  climbed  into  the  carriage.  The  boots 
hurt  awfully,  but  his  feet  looked  pic- 
tures in  them,  he  said  to  himself,  con- 
templating them  with  admiration,  and 
he  had  heard  the  widow  admire  small 
feet  a  great  many  times. 

He  soon  had  her  by  his  side — radiant 
in  a  new  pink  bonnet  and  a  green  shawl, 
and  they  bowled  right  merrily  over  the 
hard  track  to  the  Corners. 

The  pain  in  Mr.  Caswell's  feet  had 
subsided  from  the  acute  into  a  dull, 
sleepy  ache — he  seemed  to  feel  cut  off 
from  his  knees  down — but  what  does  a 
man  care  for  feet  and  legs  who  is  in 
love,  when  in  the  presence  of  the  be- 
loved object  ? 

The  conversation  was  sweetly  inter- 
esting— he  had  managed  to  squeeze  the 
widow's  hand  under  the  buffalo,  and  she 
had  blushed  and  giggled  just  as  be  re- 
membered the  first  Mrs.  Caswell  did 
when  he  was  courting  her. 

Stilton  was  reached  all  too  quickly. 
The  services  had  not  yet  commenced, 
and  the  people  were  standing  about  un- 
der the  trees  in  knots  of  half  a  dozen, 
talking  of  the  weather  and  the  crops. 

Widow  Biggins  was  smilingly  tri- 
umphant. Caswell's  was  the  finest 
turn-out  in  town,  and  she  knew  her  new 
hat  was  becoming,  and  realized  that  she 
was  killing  half  her  female  friends  with 
envy.  No  wonder  the  woman  was 
happy. 

Caswell  threw  down  the  ribbons,  and 
sprang  lightly  to  the  ground.  But  alas! 
he  had  forgotten  his  feet,  which  by  this 
time  were  as  good  as  dead  from  the 
terrible  compression  they  had  under- 
gone, and  when  he  struck  it  was  on  his 
head  instead  of  on  his  feet.  His  new 
beaver  was  smashed  in,  and  in  falling 
off,  it  brought  with  it  the  "  scratch " 
he  had  paid  five  dollars  for,  a  few  days 
before,  to  conceal  the  bald  spot  on  the 
top  of  his  cranium. 

His  fall  frightened  the  horse — she  set 
up  her  head  and  tail  and  with  a  frantic 
snort  set  off  at  a  rousing  pace  down  the 
road  with  the  widow  screaming  and 
clinging  to  the  seat  of  the  buggy. 

The  sight  of  his  former  flame  in 
distress,  was  too  much  for  the  ten- 
der heart  of  Jeremiah  Jenkins,  who 
was  standing  by.  He  unhitched  old 
Dobbin,  and  springing  into  the  wagon 
set  out  in  hot  pursuit. 

This  conduct  maddened  Caswell.  He 
forgot  the  pain  in  his  feet,  and  spring- 
ing up  he  gave  a  great  stamp  which  no 
shoemaker's  thread  could  abide  !  The 
stitches  gave  way — the  leather  parted, 
and  Caswell's  feet  protruded  at  right 
angles  like  the  heads  of  two  estranged 
turtles. 

Down  the  road  they  all  went  at  a 
slashing  pace — first  the  widow  in  the 
new  buggy — then  Jeremiah  in  the  old 
red  wagon,  then  Caswell  on  a  clean  gal- 
lop with  his  long  hair  streaming  behind, 
and  then  about  a  score  of  young  men 
and  boys,  forgetting  that  it  was  Sun- 
day, and  that  the  minister  saw  them, 
in  their  eagerness  to  join  the  race. 

The  widow  had  climbed  over  the  seat 
of  the  buggy,  and  was  evidently  intend- 
ing to  jump  out  behind — Jeremiah  was 
urging  on  Dobbin  and  screaming  to  her 
to  hold  on — and  Caswell,  when  his  blown 
state  would  permit,  was  swearing  like 
a  trooper. 

Faster   and  faster  went  Caswell's 


horse,  when  suddenly  one  wheel  struck 
a  stump — the  buggy  was  annihilated, 
and  the  widow  bounced  out  on  a  bed  of 
juniper  bushes.  Dobbin  thought  it  was 
about  time  for  him  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  some  way,  so  he  turned  suddenly 
out  of  the  road,  leaped  a  low  stone  wall, 
cleared  himself  from  the  harness,  and 
went  to  feeding. 

Jeremiah  ran  to  the  widow — lifted  her 
up,  said  a  few  soft  words  to  her  with 
which  we  have  no  business — and  she  hid 
her  face  in  his  shirt  front,  and  snivelled. 

And  when  a  little  later,  Caswell  met 
the  interesting  couple  they  were  riding 
together  on  old  Dobbin,  the  widow  with 
Jeremiah's  arm  around  her,  and  her 
pink  bonnet  badly  smashed,  reclining 
on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  all  up  with  poor  Caswell.  He 
realized  it  instantly.  A  woman  will 
forgive  a  man  readily  enough  for  being 
a  sinner,  but  for  cutting  a  ridiculous 
figure  never  I 

Caswell  tried  to  make  his  peace  with 
her,  but  was  very  coldly  told  that  he 
need  not  trouble  himself  to  call  on  her, 
her  time  was  very  much  taken  up. 

A  month  afterward  she  was  married 
to  Jeremiah  Jenkins,  and  on  that  day 
Caswell  burnt  his  tight  boots  with  a  grim 
sort  of  satisfaction  that  showed  one 
plainly  enough  how  the  iron  had  en- 
tered his  soul. — Clara  Augusta  in  Vick's 
Family  Magazine. 


Three  Deep;  or,  Third  Man. 

The  players  arrange  themselves  in 
two  circles,  one  circle  within  the  other, 
the  players  some  distance  apart  from 
side  to  side  and  each  one  in  the  outer 
circle  immediately  behind  the  one  in 
the  inner  circle;  all  face  inward.  Two 
extra  players,  for  whom  there  is  no 
place  in  the  circle,  stand  on  the  outside 
as  chaser  and  runner.  The  latter  may 
save  himself  from  the  chaser  by  stand- 
ing in  front  of  any  two  players  (i.  e.,  in- 
side the  circle),  thus  making  a  line 
three  deep.  He  then  is  safe;  but  the 
outer  one  of  the  three  is  then  "third 
man,"  and  may  be  tagged.  To  save 
himself,  he  must  run  and  take  a  place 
in  front  of  another  couple,  but  not  the 
couple  adjacent  to  him  on  either  side. 
If  a  player  is  tagged,  he  becomes 
chaser,  and  the  one  who  lagged  him 
the  runner.  The  game  may  be  varied 
by  having  the  two  circles  face  each 
other,  with  a  space  between  them  for 
running.  The  runner,  in  seeking  refuge, 
places  himself  between  two  players  and 
the  one  toward  whom  he  turns  his  back 
may  be  tagged.  The  runners  and 
chasers  may  dash  through  the  circle, 
but  must  not  pause  in  it,  except  when 
the  runner  takes  refuge. — The  Ameri- 
can Boy.  _ 


Letters  That  Are  of  Little  Value. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  first  thing 
a  young  man  starting  in  life  should  do 
is  to  master  the  groundwork  of  his 
chosen  calling,  as  taught  by  actual 
practice.  No  matter  how  highly  edu- 
cated he  may  be,  when  he  makes  a  be- 
ginning, away  from  college,  he  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  as  much  to 
learn  that  books  do  not  contain,  and 
professors  never  teach,  as  was  imparted 
to  him  at  his  alma  mater. 

Letters  of  recommendation  are  of 
little  value.  It  has  grown  to  be  the 
case  that  an  individual  is  "sized  up" 
for  what  he  shows  himself  to  be,  and 
not  according  to  some  other  person's 
written  estimate.  It  really  takes  a 
year  or  two  of  hard  knocks  and  rebuffs 
to  bring  a  young  fellow,  who  thinks  his 
sheepskin  is  all  he  needs,  to  a  point 
where  he  can  properly  estimate  him- 
self. When  he  reaches  that  stage  he 
will  begin  to  get  on  in  the  world. — F. 
Augustus  Heinz. 


Breathe  Through  Your  Nose. 

In  all  kinds  of  atmosphere  the  breath 
should  only  be  inhaled  through  the 
nose.  An  occasional  breath  of  extra 
pure  air  through  the  mouth  may  be 
good,  but  in  cars  and  most  offices  and 
rooms  nose  breathing  is  essential.  A 
second  rule  is,  since  so  much  time  spent 
is  in  cars  and  offices  and  rooms  in  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  and  since  these  places 
are  overheated  and  underventilated — 


the  heating  and  ventilation  being  out 
of  the  control  of  most  of  us — we  must 
take  in  fresh  air  whenever  possible, 
in  order  that  we  may  restore  the  bal- 
ance. The  best  times  to  do  this  will  be 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  air  is 
freshest,  and  late  at  night,  when  deep 
breathing  will  help  us  to  get  sleep. 
We  may  breathe  correctly  while  we 
are  waiting  in  a  street,  and  especially 
where  streets  meet.  We  can  soon  form 
an  automatic  habit  of  breathing  prop- 
erly on  such  occasions.  — Chambers' 
Journal. 


The  Daffodils. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  Milky  Way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay. 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  a  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  ; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company. 

I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

— Wordsworth. 


The  Dutch  Housewife. 

Quiet,  order  and  system  are  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Dutch  housewife,  and 
the  qualities,  indeed,  are  charac- 
teristic of  her  country.  "Hurry  up," 
" Step  lively,"  are  the  last  words  one 
hears  as  he  boards  the  ship  at  Ho- 
boken,  and  "Go  Slowly,"  "Take  your 
time,"  are  the  first  to  greet  him  in 
Holland. 

The  Holland  woman  seldom  has  time 
for  outside  interests,  and  for  that 
reason  the  woman's  club  does  not 
thrive  on  Dutch  soil.  She  considers 
that  her  first  duty  is  to  her  home  and 
family. 

When  "mein  vrouw"  gives  her 
hearty  morning  greeting,  which  is  as 
bracing  as  a  tonic,  she  has  already  cut 
the  bread  in  thin  slices  and  buttered 
them  for  the  "ontbyt"  (breakfast), 
and  as  her  family  appears  she  draws 
the  egg  with  a  little  net  from  the  wa- 
ter kettle. 

No  morning  newspaper  lies  before 
"mynheer's  piace,  unless  perchance  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  first  on  the 
list  of  subscribers  who  have  clubbed  to- 
gether for  the  purpose.  This  method 
insures,  usually,  the  arrival  of  the 
paper  some  time  during  the  day,  prob- 
ably by  noon,  but  this  delay  is  miti- 
gated by  the  kindly  disposed  editor, 
who  dates  his  journal  one  day  ahead. 
The  limited  circulation  of  a  newspaper 
in  Holland  necessitates  a  higher  charge 
for  it  than  for  one  in  this  country. 

After  breakfast,  if  the  guest  is  con- 
versant with  the  etiquette  of  the  coun- 
try, she  will  assist  her  hostess  in  wash- 
ing the  breakfast  dishes.  A  quaint- 
looking  wooden  bowl  is  used  in  place  of 
a  dishpan,  and  the  fragile  china  is 
dried  on  pure  Dutch  linen. 

It  is  a  delight  to  follow  the  Dutch 
housewife  about  on  her  morning  duties. 
As  the  good  dame  goes,  with  her  key 
basket  on  her  arm,  to  the  store  closet, 
Betjie,  the  cook,  follows  in  her  wake, 
carrying  with  her  a  tray  of  picturesque 
looking  jars,  ready  to  be  filled  for  the 
day's  use.  The  store  closet  is  sure  to 
be  of  white  and  blue  tiles,  and  to  have 
shelves  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
room,  all  resplendent  with  white  stone 
jars,  each  of  which  bears  its  label  of 
"suiker,"  "  bruine  suiker,"  "thee" 
and  the  like.  The  old-fashioned  brass 
scales  occupy  a  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  and  before  filling  the  cook's 
utensils  the  careful  housewife  weighs 
the  articles  in  demand.  When  asked 
why  she  did  this,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  amount  is  sure  to  fill  the 
jar,  a  Holland  woman  replied  equivo- 
cally, "  Because  there  is  a  right  way 
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and  wrong  way,  and  I  am  doing  it  the 
right  way." 

Possibly  it  may  be  the  day  when  the 
six  weeks'  wash  comes  home.  If  so, 
the  next  place  to  be  visited  is  the  attic, 
where  the  baskets  have  been  hauled  by 
the  big  wooden  arm  that  extends  from 
under  the  eaves  to  raise  heavy  or  clumsy 
weights  through  a  window  into  the 
house  much  as  safes  are  raised  in  this 
country.  The  linen  comes  home  rough 
dried,  and  is  prepared  for  the  mangle, 
and  the  press  by  the  housewife  herself. 
After  dampening  the  pieces  with  a 
brush  each  one  is  folded  with  the 
greatest  exactness  and  passed  to  the 
maids,  two  of  whom  are  required  to 
push  the  great  rollers  of  the  mangle 
back  and  forth. 

As  the  pieces  come  from  the  mangle, 
mein  vrouw  places  them  in  the  press, 
which  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  office 
letter  press.  The  linen  remains  in  the 
press  for  at  least  ten  days,  when  it 
emerges  with  a  finish  as  soft  as 
silk.  The  starched  pieces  are  damp- 
ened and  folded  ready  for  the  "  stryk- 
ster "  who  is  hired  to  do  that  work. 
The  manner  of  ironing  sleeves  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  an  American.  An 
iron  bar  with  a  ball  on  one  end  is  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  this  is  heated  and 
twirled  about  in  the  sleeve. 

A  visit  to  the  linen  chest  of  a  Dutch 
housewife  is  always  a  delight.  It  may  be 
noticeable  that  some  piles  of  the  snowy 
table  and  bed  linen  are  tied  with  blue 
ribbon  and  others  with  pink  ribbon. 
If  so,  it  will  be  explained  that  each 
represents  complete  sets,  one  of  which 
is  in  use  this  year  and  the  other  wait- 
ing its  turn  next  year.  The  edges  of 
the  piles  will  be  as  regular  as  if  they 
had  been  cut  with  a  knife. 

Oil  cloth  is  often  used  in  Dutch  bed- 
rooms, and  after  becoming  accustomed 
to  it  one  learns  to  like  its  cleanliness. 
It  is  invariably  revarnished  each  year. 
A  rug  of  generous  size  usually  covers 
the  center  of  the  room. 

Sometimes  in  the  afternoon  mein 
vrouw  takes  her  best  gown  from  its 
tissue-paper  wrapping  and  arrays 
herself  for  calling.  An  American  wo- 
man thus  describes  such  a  call :  "  Af- 
ter the  maid  had  taken  our  cards  and 
disappeared  I  gazed  about  the  room, 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  where  we 
had  entered  or  where  we  should  make 
our  exit.  Just  as  a  question  had 
elicited  from  my  companion,  '  Hush, 
here  comes  mein  vrouw,'  madam  en- 
tered, and  as  she  did  so  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  suppressed  a  scream, 
for  a  portion  of  the  wall,  picture  and 
all,  moved  forward  to  admit  her. 
Imagine,  if  you  are  able,  the  whole 
door  papered,  no  wood  showing  at  all, 
and,  to  complete  the  deception,  a  pic- 
ture suspended  on  it.  I  should  never 
be  able  to  adapt  myself  to  this  weird 
phenomenon." 

In  the  matter  of  social  functions 
there  are  many  interesting  features  to 
the  American  woman.  A  "thee 
drinken"  is  not  what  a  Yankee  woman 
would  mean  by  a  "tea  drinking."  To 
the  Dutch  an  invitation  to  a  "thee 
drinken "  means  that  the  guests  shall 
arrive  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  tea  shall  be  served  at 
once.  Then  there  will  be  a  game  of 
whist  or  a  quadrille,  and  a  supper  of 
cold  sausage  and  possibly  a  pineapple 
about  eleven  o'clock.  Ice  cream  is 
used  only  for  formal  affairs,  its  excellent 
quality  being  excelled  only  by  its  price. 
When  one  goes  to  a  dinner  she  is  ex- 
pected to  fee  the  maid  who  opens  the 
door  for  her  departure. 

"  What  is  the  verval  ?  "  (fee)  is  no  un- 
usual question  to  the  Holland  housewife 
when  she  is  engaging  a  servant.  All 
servants'  fees  and  the  small  commissions 
go  together  into  a  box  kept  by  the 
head  of  the  .house,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  amount  is  divided  among 
the  maid  and  men  servants.  At  New 
Year's  the  younger  generation  calls 
upon  the  older  people,  without  regard 
to  sex. 

With  a  seamstress  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  and  a  dressmaker  at  forty 
cents  a  day,  the  Holland  housewife  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  do  her  own 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  but  every 
woman  in  the  country  can  mend.  Stock- 
ing darning  in  Holland  is,  indeed,  an 
art,  the  Dutch  woman  replacing  the 
worn  part  with  a  stitch  unknown  in  this 


land,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  told 
from  the  original  stitch. — Sunday  Trib- 


une. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Frozen  Rice  Pudding. — To  one  quart 
milk  add  two  tablespoons  rice  and  three 
tablespoons  sugar,  and  boil  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  thick  cream.  Cool  and 
freeze.  When  partly  frozen  add  one 
pint  cream  and  a  wineglass  sherry  or 
white  wine.  Continue  freezing  until 
solid. 

Broiled  Fresh  Mackerel. — Split  a 
mackerel  through  the  back,  remove 
the  spine,  score  it  slightly,  and  rub 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  broil  on  a 
brisk  fire  for  ten  minutes  on  the  split 
side  and  one  minute  on  the  other.  Lay 
it  on  a  hot  dish,  spread  butter  over  it 
and  fine  chopped  parsley. 

Apple  and  Celery  Salad. — For  this 
salad  sour  apples  are  the  best.  After 
paring  and  coring  two  large  apples, 
cut  them  into  quarter-inch  squares. 
Take  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped  cel- 
ery. Pour  over  this  a  French  dressing 
made  of  vinegar  and  oil,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Let  this  stand  for 
five  minutes,  then  fill  lettuce  leaves 
with  the  salad,  pour  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing over  each  portion  and  serve. 

Parsley  Omelet. — Drop  two  eggs 
into  a  bowl;  beat  until  broken,  but  not 
light;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  or 
lukewarm  water.  Turn  into  a  hot  pan 
well  greased  with  butter;  then  with 
the  spatula  lift  off  the  cooked  eggs 
from  the  edges,  letting  the  uncooked 
part  run  under  on  to  the  pan,  continu- 
ing the  lifting  until  the  whole  is  of  a 
soft,  creamy  consistency.  Place  where 
it  will  brown;  just  before  folding 
sprinkle  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley.  Fold,  season  and 
serve. 

Popovers. — One  pint  of  flour,  three 
eggs,  one  pint  of  milk  and  one-half  ta- 
blespoonful of  salt.  Beat  the  eggs  suf- 
ficiently to  mix  smoothly  with  the  milk. 
Stir  the  salt  into  the  flour,  then  add 
enough  of  the  milk  and  egg  mixture  to 
form  a  rather  thick  batter.  When  this 
has  been  rubbed  perfectly  smooth  add 
the  remainder  of  the  liquid,  and  sf  rain 
the  whole  to  remove  any  lumps,  and 
pour  into  tin  cups  or  gem  pans.  Each 
cup  should  be  half  full.  Bake  in  an 
even,  moderate  oven  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Few  housekeepers  succeed 
in  making  good  popovers,  because  the 
oven  is  usually  too  hot  or  the  heat  is 
allowed  to  die  down  before  the  popovers 
have  browned.  The  fire  should  be  built 
up  so  that  it  will  not  need  replenishing 
while  the  oven  is  in  use. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Celery  may  be  kept  fresh  for  several 
days,  if,  after  it  has  been  cleaned  and 
washed,  it  is  put  in  an  ordinary  glass 
fruit  jar,  covered  tight  and  put  in  a 
cool  place. 

Ginghams  and  prints  will  keep  their 
color  better  if  washed  in  water  thick- 
ened with  flour  starch.  Flour  is  very 
cleansing  and  will  do  the  work  of  soap 
in  one  or  two  washings  in  the  starch 
water.  This,  with  the  rinsing,  will  be 
sufficient,  and  the  goods  will  look 
fresher  than  if  washed  and  starched  in 
the  old-fashioned  way. 

The  refreshments  at  an  afternoon  re- 
ception, as  a  rule,  are  very  light,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  heavier  meal 
which  comes  later.    Serve  tea,  coffee 


or  chocolate  with  sandwiches  and 
wafers  or  with  ices,  ice  cream  and 
cake,  as  your  fancy  dictates.  Should 
one  care  to  serve  two  courses,  serve 
scalloped  oysters  or  an  oyster  pattie  on 
a  plate  with  chicken  salad  on  a  lettuce 
leaf,  a  tiny  hot  roll,  a  pickle  or  olive. 
Serve  ice  cream,  cake  and  coffee  as  a 
second  course. 

A  few  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  in  a 
silver  bowl  or  ornamental  dish  of  some 
kind,  half  filled  with  very  hot  water, 
and  set  in  the  dining  room  just  before 
dinner  is  served,  give  a  delightful  and 
intangible  freshness  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  apartment.  Hostesses  often  put 
a  small  vessel  in  the  parlor  and  dress- 
ing rooms  when  arranging  the  house 
for  a  festivity.  The  suggestion  is  espe- 
cially valuable  to  the  hostess  in  a  small 
apartment,  which  sometimes  in  tl  e 
bustle  of  preparation  becomes  stuffy. 

Don't  buy  food  that  has  been  in  cold 
storage  if  you  can  secure  fresh  food; 
sometimes  turkeys  and  fish  are  kept 
frozen  for  years.  All  fresh  meat  that 
has  been  frozen  loses  its  firmness 
and  flavor  when  allowed  to  thaw,  which 
is  necessary  before  cooking.  Firm  fish 
and  fresh  meat  are  essential  to  good 
and  wholesome  living.  You  will  see 
offered  for  sale  smelts  and  green 
smelts,  and  many  housekeepers  do  not 
know  the  difference,  which  is  just  this: 
Green  smelts  are  freshly  caught;  smelts 
not  bearing  this  label  are  frozen.  The 
frozen  ones  become  tasteless  and  flabby 
when  cooked.  Don't  buy  foreign  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables  when  the  natives 
are  plentiful.  Don't  put  celery  in  the 
refrigerator  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
market;  wrap  it  in  a  wet  cloth,  then  in 
a  paper,  and  lay  it  on  the  ice  until 
needed.  Don't  depend  upon  extra  heat 
when  you  want  water  to  boil  quickly, 
but  add  a  little  salt  to  the  water  and 
watch  the  gratifying  results.  Don't 
throw  anything  away  because  it  is  too 
salty,  add  brown  sugar  until  it  is  just 
right. 


How's  This? 

We  oiler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J,  Cheney 
(or  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinn an  &  Mabvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  family  Pills  are  the  best. 


HERE  IS  A  CHANCE! 

Tilton  Apricot. 

First-Class  Trees  4  to  7  and  8  ft.  high. 
Are  In  good  dormant  condition  for  planting 
S3. 00  per  10;  $25.00  per  100. 

HAM  FORD  M  liSKKT,     J.  W.  BAIR8TOW. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 


COLD  SPRING  BiNCH,  HOWELL  MT. 

132  acres ;  5  room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings ;  6 
acres  prunes.  6  acres  grapes,  9  acres  hay,  balance 
timber.  Water  from  "Cold  Spring"  through  house 
and  barn.  Fine  location  for  resort.  One-half  mile 
from  Angwlns. 

See  A.  SHULA.  300  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco, 
or  WM.  MACKENDER,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, b  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.  Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 


IT  GOES  without  saying  that  when  you  find 
Lenses  superior  to  all  others,  satisfying  your 
optical  needs,  you  will  stick  to  them. 

RETFO  LENSES 

stand  for  superior  quality  and  expert  workman- 
ship, merits  which  have  made  our  Lenses  famous 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AHD  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991   market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO  526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON  U6  East  Main  Street. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ,   JACKSON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  193  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Iliis  is  the  word  as  it  is  written  on 
the  dial  of  the  best  watches  made 
in  the  world.  TRe  works  under 
the  dial  also  bear  the  word  "Elgin" 
and  are  all  that  ingenuity,  science, 
art  and  skill  can  do  to  make 
a  perfect  timepiece.  The  Watch 
Word  is  Elgin  the  world  around. 

Sold  by  jewelers  everywhere. 
Illustrated  booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  111. 


Educational. 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates 


*1 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


L.  L.  May  &  Co., 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

•A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST.,         R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


GAS  CITY 


College, 


Business 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBAROAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  »>*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE. 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
tt3  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DEB  IfAILLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


^TBVDEWEY.STRONG  &C0.^?g> 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  April  16,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July 

Wednesday   71%@72*  72!*@78* 

Thursday   71*®72  72  @723K 

Friday   71J»@73  72*@783C 

Saturday   72&@73X  73H@74H 

Monday   73«@72  X  74*,@78* 

Tuesday   72   ®74  72X@76 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   42*@42&  33^(234 

Thursday   42ft@41X  33^@337» 

Friday   41W@42X  33X@34* 

Saturday   41X@42X  34&@35 

Monday  43  @42  35*034% 

Tuesday   42%@43  34%@35% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  08*®  

Friday   l  08Ji@l  09* 

Saturday    @  

Monday    @  

Tuesday   1  09%@1  10* 

Wednesday   1  lu*@l  10^ 


Dec. 
1  06H@1  06% 
1  07!*®1  07 
1  07*@1  07% 
1  07%@1  07« 
1  07*@I  (18 
1  07%@1  08 


WHEAT. 


There  has  been  no  active  wheat  trad- 
ing in  this  center  since  last  review,  either 
in  the  spot  or  speculative  market,  and 
especially  have  transactions  in  the  spot 
market  been  of  light  volume.  The  sup- 
ply of  ships  engaged  for  wheat  loading  is 
being  reduced  and  is  lighter  than  for 
many  months,  there  being  only  twelve 
ships  now  in  harbor  under  charter.  These 
ships  represent  a  carrying  capacity  of 
about  30,000  tons.  A  year  ago  the  en- 
gaged list  in  port  was  still  lighter,  but 
two  years  ago  was  nearly  50%  heavier 
than  at  this  date.  The  ships  now  here 
and  disengaged  have  an  aggregate  carry- 
ing capacity  of  about  40,000  tons,  while  a 
year  ago  the  list  footed  up  less  than  8,000 
tons  and  was  slightly  under  latter  figure 
two  years  ago.  The  number  of  ships 
headed  this  way  is  heavier  than  at  cor- 
responding date  in  either  1901  or  1900. 
This  year's  fleet  bound  this  way  shows  a 
carrying  capacity  of  300,000  tons,  as 
against  280,000  tons  a  year  ago  and  260,- 
000  tons  in  1900.  Owing  to  the  present 
low  ocean  freight  rates,  however,  the  in- 
crease in  ocean  tonnage  headed  this  way 
is  not  likely  to  be  marked  in  the  near 
future.  Much  of  the  wheat  now  in  the 
State  is  being  held  off  the  market  and  it 
looks  as  though  trade  in  this  line  would 
be  light  for  the  next  few  months.  Mar- 
ket closed  quiet,  but  firm,  with  very  little 
offering. 

California  Milling   1  12*@1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  08%@l  UK 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   1  07*@1  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  15  @1  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         6s2*d@6s3d  6s4*d@-s-d 

Freight  rates                  35@36;<S  23@23%s 

Local  market              97*@1  01*  1  10@1  llM 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.08.i@1.10|. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.06J@1.08. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.07»@1.08;  May,  1902,  $1.10J@1.10§. 

FLOUR. 

There  are  no  changes  to  note  in  quot- 
abve  values,  but  there  is  no  special  firm- 
ness observable  and  trade  is  far  from 
brisk.  Shipments  to  Central  and  South 
America  are  of  fair  average  volume,  but 
there  is  not  much  being  forwarded  in 
other  directions.  The  movement  to  China 
at  present  is  unusually  light.  Business  on 
local  account  is  rather  slow.  Stocks  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  immediate  de- 
mands. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 

Market  continues  to  show  more  firm- 


ness for  feed  descriptions  than  for  the 
higher  grades.  Owing  to  barley  being 
the  cheapest  feed  cereal  on  tho  list  it  has 
been  lately  in  more  than  ordinarily  good 
request,  not  only  on  local  account,  but 
for  shipment  to  northern  coast  points 
and  also  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Feed 
barley  is  bringing  almost  if  not  fully  as 
good  figures  as  are  obtainable  in  a  whole- 
sale way  on  European  account  for  brew- 
ing grades.  Spot  stocks  are  not  heavy  of 
barley  of  any  description,  and  indications 
are  that  there  will  not  be  much  of  this 
cereal  carried  over  into  the  coming  season. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @  96'^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   9254®  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   96m@  98% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  ®1  15 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   95  @1  05 

OATS. 

Buyers  are  operating  lightly,  not  being 
inclined  to  anticipate  future  needs  to  any 
noteworthy  extent.  Prices  are  without 
radical  change,  but  to  effect  free  trans- 
fers the  granting  of  material  concessions 
to  buyers  would  be  necessary.  Stocks  are 
not  particularly  heavy  and  are  mostly  In 
few  hands. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  ®1  42* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*®1  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27*@1  35 

Milling   1  35  @1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  15  ®1  27* 

Red   1  22*®1  37* 

CORN. 

Only  moderate  quantities  arriving,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  very 
pronounced  increase  in  offerings  for  some 
months  to  come.  Values  continue  on  a 
comparatively  high  plane.  Quotations 
are  based  mainly  on  asking  figures,  and 
are  obtainable  only  for  good  to  choice. 
Damp  or  otherwise  seriously  defective 
corn  has  to  go  at  materially  lower  figures 
to  secure  prompt  custom. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @l  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45  01  50 

RYE. 

Market  is  moderately  firm  at  the  quota- 
tions noted,  but  the  firmness  is  more  due 
to  light  offerings  than  to  active  inquiry  at 
full  current  figures. 

Good  to  choice   92*®  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Scarcely  anything  doing  and  quotations 
are  largely  nominal.    There  is  little  offer- 
ing and  demand  for  the  time  being  is  in- 
significant. 

Good  to  choice   1  56  ®1  70 

BEANS. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
condition  of  the  market  for  most  kinds  of 
white  beans.  Quotations  for  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons  and  Small  Whites  show  further 
reduction,  and  at  the  reduced  rate  there 
there  is  no  disposition  displayed  on  the 
part  of  buyers  to  take  hold  freely.  There 
are  some  large  speculative  holdings  which 
cost  about  50%  above  present  values. 
Most  of  the  dealers  are  carrying  some 
high  priced  white  beans  of  previous  sea- 
son, and  this  makes  them  very  cautious 
about  operating  at  present  at  any  figure. 
Limas  are  also  quotably  lower  and  are 
slow  at  the  decline.  Colored  kinds  are 
not  meeting  at  the  moment  with  any  very 
active  demand  at  full  current  rates,  but 
are  more  readily  salable  than  white  beans, 
and  values  are  being  much  better  main- 
tained on  colored  than  on  white  descrip- 
tions. Black-eyes  continue  to  be  firmly 
held,  under  very  limited  offerings. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @8  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90  02  10 

Lady  Washington   2  00  ®2  15 

Pinks   1  85  ®2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  90 

Reds   2  00  @2  25 

Red  Kidney   3  50  ®3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  40  @8  50 

Black-eye  Beans   4  25  ®4  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

No  changes  of  noteworthy  mention  have 
been  developed  in  this  market  the  cur- 
rent week.  There  are  liberal  stocks  of 
Green  or  Blue  peas  and  more  than  enough 
of  Niles  to  accommodate  the  immediate 
demand.  Owing  to  the  light  inquiry  at 
present,  there  is  little  other  than  asking 
figures  upon  which  to  base  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  01  80 

WOOL. 

Owing  to  labor  strikes  in  some  of  the 
large  Eastern  woolen  mills,  the  wool  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic  side  has  been  lately 
dull  and  weak.  In  consequence  of  the 
depression  East,  the  local  market  has 
been  slow,  and  will  likely  so  continue  until 
labor  troubles  in  the  East  have  been  ad- 
justed. Quotations  are  continued  as  be- 
fore, but  are  almost  wholly  nominal  at 
this  date,  the  majority  of  dealers  not  car- 


ing to  operate  until  the  outcome  of  exist- 
ing difficulties  East  has  been  determined. 


SPRING. 

Northern  Cal.,  free  14 

Northern  Cal  ,  defective  13 

Middle  County,  free  13 

Middle  County,  defective  12 

Southern,  7  mos  9 

Southern,  12  mos   9 

Foothill  11 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12 


®14 


011 
®10 
®13 
®15 
®13 
@13 
®10 
®I5 


HOPS. 

The  local  market  is  lifeless,  so  far  as 
wholesale  trading  is  concerned.  Jobbers 
are  quoting  15@17Jc.,  but  these  figures 
are  obtainable  only  in  a  moderate  way 
from  second  hands.  Some  contracting  of 
coming  crop  is  reported  within  range  of 
10@12Jc,  as  to  section  and  reputation  of 
brand.  A  New  York  authority  reports 
the  situation  East  as  follows  :  "Receipts 
have  fallen  off  materially  of  late  and  are 
likely  to  show  still  further  shrinkage,  as 
the  quantity  of  hops  back  is  reported 
very  light  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  counties  in  this  State  have 
none  left,  and  the  other  sections  are  bet- 
ter cleared  than  for  many  years.  Growers 
on  the  Pacific  coast  are  holding  compara- 
tively few  lots,  but  dealers  still  have  some 
stock  which  they  will  forward  from  time 
to  time.  The  unusually  strong  statistical 
position  naturally  affects  the  views  of 
holders  here,  and  there  has  been  very 
general  disposition  to  ask  more  money  for 
nearly  all  qualities.  Dealers  are  not  try- 
ing to  do  business  on  the  market,  but  are 
holding  stock  for  the  brewers'  trade, 
which  gives  promise  of  improvement 
when  the  weather  becomes  warmer. 
State  hops  are  particularly  strong  and 
choice  lots  are  commanding  18J@19c. 
Some  of  the  favorite  growths  of  Pacifies 
are  also  held  at  those  figures,  but  are 
more  difficult  to  place  at  the  price." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Values  for  hay  continue  at  last  quot- 
able range,  but  market  is  not  displaying 
any  special  firmness.  Quotations  are  held 
in  position  more  through  the  careiul  han- 
dling of  consignments  and  the  absence  of 
undue  pressure  to  realize  than  through 
inquiry  from  either  large  or  small  opera- 
tors. Buyers  in  most  instances  are  in- 
clined to  operate  slowly. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00®  11  00 

Tame  Oat   8  60®  10  50 

Wild  Oat   8  00®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00@10  00 

Alfalfa   9  00®11  00 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00®  12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  65 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  not  in  heavy  receipt  and  ask- 
ing prices  were  advanced,  but  not  much 
was  required  to  satisfy  the  demand.  That 
the  higher  figures  will  be  long  maintained 
is  not  probable.  Other  mill  offal  was  held 
at  practically  unchanged  figures.  Mar- 
ket for  Rolled  Barley  was  firm.  Milled 
Corn  was  steadily  held. 

Bran,  »  ton   15  50@17  0° 

Middlings   18  00@20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   18  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled   20  00@21  00 

Cornmeal    28  50@29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00@30  00 

SEEDS. 

There  have  been  moderate  receipts  of 
Mustard  and  Flaxseed  the  current  week. 
Quotable  values  for  both  kinds  remain  as 
last  noted.  Some  shipments  of  Alfalfa 
have  been  made  to  Australia.  Remaining 
supplies  of  this  variety  are  of  small  pro- 
portions, admitting  of  only  slight  jobbing 
operations. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   — @— 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — ®— 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25®  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  60®  2  65 

Per  lb. 

Canary  3*®  3* 

Rape   1%@  2* 

Hemp   8M®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Grain  bags  are  being  very  steadily  held, 
both  for  immediate  and  future  delivery, 
and  little  prospect  of  prices  ruling  easier 
this  summer,  unless  it  be  late  in  the  sea- 
son. Wool  sacks  are  in  moderate  request, 
with  supplies  sufficient  for  requirements 
and  prices  quotably  unchanged. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6*@  6>< 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  @  6% 

San  Quentln  Bags,  $  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B>8  85  ®36 

Wool  Saoks,  8*  lbs  82  ®33 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   5*®  5% 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6%,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Market  is  showing  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding. 


Dry  Hides  are  in  very  fair  demand  for 
shipment  at  steady  values.  Wet  Salted 
are  not  in  very  active  request  on  local 
account,  but  for  desirable  offerings  cur- 
rent rates  are  being  tolerably  well  main- 
tained. Pelt  market  is  quiet,  but  fairly 
steady.  Tallow  is  In  moderately  good  de- 
mand at  the  figures  quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oulli. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10*®—  8*@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  fbs          9  @—  7*0— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8  ®—      7  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over 90 lbs..  9  ®—  7  ® — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tt>a . .   8  ®—     7  ®— 

Stags   6  @6*  —  @- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  ®—     7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—     14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  B>s..  14   @—     12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  @—     16  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  ®  2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  26  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   80  @1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   66  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40  ®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   16  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   6*        ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*         @  4% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Demand  is  not  very  active,  and  market 
cannot  be  termed  firm,  although  quota- 
ble values  remain  without  important 
change.  Considerable  honey  of  last  crop 
is  now  being  offered,  which  up  to  a  few 
weeks  ago  had  been  held  off  the  market. 
New  crop  is  expected  to  arrive  in  whole- 
sale quantity  in  the  very  near  future. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  ®12* 

Amber  Comb   7  @iu 

Dark  Comb   6  0  7 

BEESWAX. 

Stocks  continue  of  very  limited  propor- 
tions. Demand  is  fair  and  previously 
quoted  values  are  being  maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  n>  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  is  moderately  firm  at 
quotably  unchanged  values,  and  is  not 
likely  to  rule  materially  easier  in  the  near 
future.  Mutton  is  selling  to  about  as  good 
advantage  as  for  some  weeks  past,  offer- 
ings of  desirable  quality  not  being  exces- 
sive. Veal  of  proper  age  did  not  lack  for 
custom  at  full  current  rates.  Lamb  was 
in  fair  receipt  and  market  was  slightly 
easier.  Hogs  were  not  in  large  supply  and 
sold  at  fully  as  stiff  figures  as  preceding 
week,  although  increased  offerings  and  a 
more  favorable  market  for  buyers  are 
among  the  probabilities  of  the  near 
future. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  v  lb ......  7  ®  7* 

Beef,  second  quality  '. . . .  7  fa- 
Beef,  third  quality   6  0  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*o;  wethers   8*®  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  128  to  200  lbs   6%@  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6%@  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   5%®  6 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5  ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7'«®  7* 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  0  9* 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8  0  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb  11*®— 

POULTRY. 

Market  for  most  kinds  of  poultry  has 
shown  a  generally  easier  tone  than  last 
week.  There  were  increased  arrivals  of 
both  domestic  and  Eastern.  The  cost  of 
imported,  however,  did  not  admit  of  it 
being  sold  here  at  what  could  be  termed 
very  low  figures.  Chickens  received  the 
most  attention,  and  both  young  and  old 
of  desirable  size  and  in  good  condition 
brought  fair  average  prices.  Very  small 
Broilers  were  neglected.  Turkey  Gob- 
blers, especially  old  ones,  were  in  poor  re- 
quest. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   16  ®  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ¥  lb   16  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  *  lb   14   0  15 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  50  06  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  04  75 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  60  08  00 

Fryers   6  00  06  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®4  60 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  60  06  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   7  00  08  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  60  01  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  25  02  60 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  60  01  76 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  02  25 
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BUTTER. 
Owing  to  a  marked  decrease  in  shipping- 
orders  and  some  increase  in  arrivals,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  lower  prices.  Some 
dealers  are  endeavoring  to  depress  values 
below  existing  levels,  with  a  view  to  pack- 
ing and  storing  on  speculative  account, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  succeed  in  getting 
prices  materially  lower,  as  the  season  is 
pretty  well  advanced  and  very  little  but- 
ter has  yet  been  stored. 

Creamery,  extras,     0>                          18  @19 

Creamery ,  flists                                     17  @18 

Creamery,  seconds                               —  @— 

Dairy,  select                                      17  @18 

Dairy,  firsts                                       16  @17 

Dairy,  seconds                                    —  @— 

Mixed  store                                        15  @16 

Creamery  In  tubs                                —  @— 

Pickled  Roll,  *  lb                               —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  fair                          —  @— 

CHEESE. 
Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  of  domestic 
product  very  freely,  and  as  there  is  con- 
siderable new  cheese  offering,  with  sellers 
anxious  to  realize  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  market  presents  an  easy  tone.  East- 
ern cheese  is  in  light  stock  and  the  mar- 
ket for  the  imported  article  is  firm. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   9H@10 

California,  good  to  choice  old   9)4@10V4 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @  9H 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @10% 

EGGS. 

Never  has  the  speculative  demand  for 
eggs  to  go  into  cold  storage  been  more 
active  than  this  spring.  Packers  have 
been  paying  from  13$@15Jc  ,  as  to  locality, 
size,  color  and  other  conditions.  Pew 
have  been  secured  under  14c.  The  warm 
weather  will  likely  soon  cause  a  wider 
range  in  prices,  but  that  good  eggs  will 
sell  this  season  under  current  levels  is  not 
probable. 

California,  seleot,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15  @15K 
California,  seleot,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14V4@15 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13V4014K 

California,  common  to  fair  store   — @— 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @ — 

Cold  Storage   — @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Fresh  vegetables  of  most  kinds  now  in 
season  were  in  fairly  liberal  receipt. 
While  there  were  not  many  radical 
changes  in  quotable  values,  the  general 
tendency  of  the  market  was  to  easier  fig- 
ures than  had  been  ruling.  Rhubarb  sold 
at  a  material  decline.  Many  of  the  Peas 
now  arriving  are  selling  by  the  sack  in- 
stead of  by  the  pound.  The  supply  of 
Yellow  Danver  Onions  continued  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand.  Choice  Australian 
Onions  have  been  offering  at  $2.75  per 
cental. 

Asparagus,  $  box   1  25  @2  25 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   8   @  10 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   8  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  B>s. . .    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  ^  dozen   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  *  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  *  ft)   17H®  20 

Garlio,  «  fl>   1M@  2K 

Mushrooms,  $  ft>   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental        1  50  @2  25 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  lb   2  @  3 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  ft>. .      8  @  10 

Peppers,  Bell,     box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  f,  box   35  @  75 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  *  ton  20  00  ®25  00 

Summer  Squash,  *  box   75  @  1  25. 

Tomatoes,  $  box   75  @  1  25 

POTATOES. 
The  market  for  desirable  qualities  of  old 
potatoes  continued  fully  as  favorable  to 
the  selling  interest  as  during  preceding 
week.  Aside  from  Oregon  Burbanks,  of- 
ferings of  table  potatoes  were  of  light 
volume,  and  Oregon  product  was  in  lighter 
receipt  than  earlier  in  the  month.  Choice 
Oregon  sold  up  to  $1.85  on  wharf.  Early 
Rose  for  seed  were  held  mainly  within 
range  of  $1.75@2.00.  Sweets  were  in  mod- 
erate receipt  and  were  offered  at  reduced 
rates,  with  demand  light. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  <p  100  8>s    @  

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  $  cental..  1  30  @1  55 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  40  @1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  40  @1  85 

River  Reds   1  40  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  V  ft)   2tf@  3tf 

Sweets,  Merced,  V  cental   1  75  @2  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  have  been  arriving  very 
irregularly,  making  it  difficult  to  give 
quotations  for  same,  but  as  weather  is  now 
more  favorable  for  ripening,  daily  receipts 
are  looked  for  from  this  date.  Late  sales 
have  been  mainly  within  range  of  75c@ 


$1.25  per  drawer,  as  to  kind  and  condition, 
the  extreme  figure  being  quotable  only  for 
choice  Longworth.  Apples  offering  are 
mainly  out  of  cold  storage  and  are  going 
at  generally  unchanged  rates.  Some  5-tier 
Oregon  Newtown  Pippins  of  high  grade 
sold  at  $1.50@1.75  per  box. 

Apples,  $  fancy,  4-tierbox   1  75®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  f>  50-lb.  box..  1  25®  1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  f> 50-lb.  box.      75®  1  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  evaporated  and  dried 
fruits  shows  much  the  same  condition  as 
noted  in  last  review.  There  are  no 
changes  to  record  in  quotable  values,  and 
for  most  descriptions  the  market  is  firm 
at  the  quotations.  Business  is  wholly  of  a 
jobbing  character  and  this  must  continue 
to  be  the  case  during  the  balance  of  the 
season,  as  supplies  in  the  hands  of  grow- 
ers are  practically  exhausted,  and  stocks 
of  most  descriptions  now  held  by  jobbers 
are  not  of  sufficiently  large  volume  to  ad- 
mit of  wholesale  operations.  Some  dried 
fruit  is  going  East,  mainly  assorted  cars, 
to  the  smaller  points  of  distribution. 
Dealers  in  the  large  Eastern  centers  are 
not  in  the  market  at  present  as  buyers, 
desiring  to  wholly  exhaust  their  holdings 
before  the  opening  of  the  new  season.  It 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  large  East- 
ern handlers  have  enough  fruit  to  carry 
them  through  the  early  summer  months, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  not 
buy  any  more  of  last  year's  product  un- 
less actually  compelled  to,  and  then  only 
to  cover  most  immediate  and  urgent 
needs.  It  is  probable  that  conditions  and 
prices  will  remain  much  as  they  now  are 
until  new  fruit  begins  to  come  forward. 
Should  there  be  any  special  demand 
through  the  next  few  months,  it  would 
likely  stiffen  values  temporarily.  No  fears 
are  entertained  that  there  will  be  any 
necessity  of  carrying  into  the  new  season 
any  noteworthy  quantity  of  1901  fruit. 
Prunes  of  1900  crop  are  still  hanging  in 
the  balance,  to  the  extent  of  300  or  more 
carloads,  awaiting  consumers. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  V  ft>-.   9  @10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-ft>  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8V4®  9 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7K@  8tf 

Nectarines,  $  lb   6  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  ®9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6!£@  7>j 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  choice  to  fancy   7  @10 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  3H®3Y,o ;  50-60s,  4%®4\c ; 

60-70s,  4@4>4c;  70-80s,  3y,@3Xo;  80-90s,  3®3«c; 

90-100s,  3c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   5'-i®  5X 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  &  6H 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5% 

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  ft)   IK®  8V4 

RAISINS. 
Nothing  new  to  relate,  market  being 
quiet  and  no  changes  to  record  in  quot- 
able rates.  Holders  are  displaying  no  un- 
easiness, as  the  stocks  they  are  carrying 
are  decidedly  light. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  oarload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6H®  

3-crown   6  @  

2-  crown   53£@  

Seedless  Muscatels   ®  

Seedless  Sultanas   5H®  

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   8H@  9H 

Seeded — 

3-  crown,  1-lb.  carton   1\®  8 

2-crown,  1-lb.  carton   6M@  6tf 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  were  not  in  heavy  stock  and 
with  warmer  weather  the  demand  was 
more  active,  causing  the  market  to  rule 
firmer  for  all  desirable  qualities.  Medium 
size  Navels  were  most  in  request  and  sold 
to  best  advantage.  Lemon  market  was 
without  quotable  change,  but  tendency 
was  to  more  firmness  on  choice  to  select 
stock.  Limes  were  in  reduced  supply  and 
higher. 

Oranges— Navels,  »  box   1  50@3  50 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  75@2  50 

Tangerine,  quarter  box   75®  1  25 

Seedlings.  ¥  box   1  25@2  00 

Lemons — California,  select,  V  box   2  25@2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  60®2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   76@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   4  50® 5  00 

NUTS. 

There  are  very  few  Almonds  or  Wal- 


nuts remaining,  hardly  enough  of  either 
to  warrant  quoting  in  a  regular  way. 
Market  for  both  kinds  is  very  firm.  Pea- 
nuts are  ruling  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  ®19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  lb  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .10  ®12 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. ...  8  @10 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  9  @10 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4V4®  SVi 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5K®  6 

Pine  Nuts  6  @  fl 

WINE. 

There  have  been  no  appreciable  changes 
in  the  condition  of  this  market  since  date 
of  last  review.  Business  is  of  a  light 
order,  so  far  as  wholesole  transfers  from 
the  hands  of  growers  are  concerned.  Dry 
wines  of  last  year's  vintage  remain  quota- 
ble wholesale  at  22@26c  per  gallon,  as  to 
quality,  but  extreme  figure  is  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  growers  than  with 
the  bids  or  ideas  of  large  buyers.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  last  month  at  San  Fran- 
cisco were  1,806.465  gallons,  as  against 
1,636,995  gallons  for  corresponding  month 
last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  169,467 
gallons. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sacks  145,741 

Wheat,  centals  2^3.788 

Barley,  centals  153,183 

Oats,  centals   6,185 

Corn,  centals   1,517 

Rye,  centals   780 

Beans,  sacks   5,896 

Potatoes,  sacks....  20,878 

Onions,  saoks   1,948 

Hay,  tons   2,314 

Wool,  bales   2,723 

Hops,  bales   3 


Since 

Same  time 

July  l,  1901. 

last  year. 

5,390,912 

5,139,112 

8,706,587 

6,661,503 

5,618,031 

3,290,825 

746,016 

583,775 

93,091 

91,899 
109,592 

263,506 

640,166 

530,683 

1,195,267 

1,336,031 

178,655 

156,232 

120,256 
50,210 

135,755 

32,636 

8,780 

8,180 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

,  46,644 

3,773.050 

2,909,342 

Wheat,  oentals. . . 

.278,803 

8,066,073 

6.357,104 

Barley,  centals... 

.  137,947 

4,036,165 

1,917,371 

811 

3,582 

48,083 

9,387 

3,172 

42 

23,405 

12,700 

,  1,435 

14,355 

85,550 

545.331 

641,031 

,  1,879 

492,800 

535,990 

51 

6,060 

1,758 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  2,061 

46,497 

128,073 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  April  16.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7®8Ho  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9Kc  ;  choice, 
9!4@10c;  fancy,  10K®llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Trade  is  mostly  of  a 
jobbing  order,  but  at  generally  steady  values. 

Prunes,  3K@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10@13c;  Moorpark,  ll@14c. 
Peaohes,  unpeeled,  8@10o;  peeled,  14®  18c. 


SPRINGTIME 

is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


BAT.  , 
NOV  26 A 

1901.  vi 

ft  d 

This  pad  protects  9 

WAX§  ONVl  LLE,  CAL . 

akes  short  roads. 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit.  Cheaper  than 
the  cheapest.   Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYl'S  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSON V1LLE.  CAL. 
AGENTS    W / 1  fS  I  I  I). 


rood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


P  &  B 

Roofing 


No  other  roofing  ever  placed  on 
the  market  has  given  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  among  builders 
and  contractors  as  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  such  ma- 
terials as  to  resist  the  effects  of 
heat,  steam,  gases,  smoke,  acids, 
alkalies  and  dampness;  it  will  not 
scale,  sun-crack,  nor  run  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun — extreme 
cold  does  not  injure  it  and  snow 
will  not  remain  on  sloping  roofs 
covered  with  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

Comes  in  rolls  all  ready  to  use 
and  anyone  can  lay  it. 

Write  for  booklet — address  de- 
partment R. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street  Los  Angeles 


FERTILIZERS. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  most  complete    ock  of 
Fertilizers  on  the  coast. 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Tankages, 
Pish  Scrap, 
Steamed  Bone  Meal, 
Dissolved  Bone  Meal. 
Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder, 
Superphosphate, 
Double  Superphosphate, 
Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  etc.,  etc. 

Also  Mixed  Fertilizers  of  every  description.  We 
guarantee  all  our  goods.  Get  our  prices 
before  ordering. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO., 

Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    Kaay  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  oan  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  Is  clear  grain  and  all  profit  and 
this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  rouDd  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   Full  weight  In  smallest  car. 


I  THE  **~~%> 

'round Admiral  hay  press  co  80X55  kan^c,ty 


Wb/te/'oday 

fo/r 
Of//?  ffiff 

C<\  rALOGUE 


Helf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  hay  in  baliDg  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Oar  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  If  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  Z^^o&°L^S^.  \  LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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There  are  two 
sorts  of  lamp  chim- 
neys :  mine  and  the 
rest  of  them. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  Dumber  to  get  for  your  lamp.  ,■ 
Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  4'3  and  4'5  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa.  Clover.  Brome  Grass,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Urals,  (iarden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses 

Dahlias  — The    Favorite   Fall  Flower. 

Large  variety  of  the  rarest  Cactus 

sorts. 

Carnations— All  the  newest  kinds. 

Bedding.  Border  and  Perennial  Plants. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Pelargoniums. 

Cannas. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Hall. 


Adown- 
to-date 


Catalogue  a 

Every    horticulturist  Lj> 

should  have  it.  40  pag<-»  *Jb 

of  new  information  and  \  ) 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These     nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
•   dreds  of  others  and  have 
y  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
tor  It  to-day. 

M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 
San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
a  men.  with  axeB. 

Manufactured  by 
A  COOHRADT  &  SON, 

717  2d  St., Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  .  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  A*k  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Citrona  Colony. 

We  are  glad  to  note  by  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  papers  that  the  colony 
enterprise  in  Glenn  county  projected 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Trumbull  of  the  pioneer 
seed  firm,  Trumbull  &  Beebee  of  this 
city,  is  making  commendable  progress. 
The  Orland  Register  of  last  week  gives 
the  following  interesting  statement : 
About  the  first  of  last  January  active 
work  was  begun  on  a  tract  of  land 
near  town  known  as  Citrona  Park.  A 
plow  new  to  this  section — the  Secre- 
tary— with  its  subsoiler  attachment, 
being  drawn  by  a  team  of  six  horses, 
has  turned  over  and  stirred  up  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  15  inches.  This  plow  has 
been  kept  in  motion  every  favorable 
day  since.  The  planting  of  fruit  trees 
of  the  best  known  market  varieties, 
under  the  leadership  of  E.  G.  Davis,  is 
being  vigorously  prosecuted.  Already 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  deciduous  fruit 
trees  intended  to  be  planted  on  this 
tract  this  season  are  in  their  places. 
The  work  of  staking  and  digging  holes 
preparatory  to  the  planting  of  several 
thousand  orange  and  lemon  trees  has 
been  commenced,  and  now  that  the  soil 
is  warm  and  in  good  condition  this  work 
will  be  carefully  and  vigorously  pushed 
forward.  When  the  planting  has  been 
completed  it  will  aggregate,  perhaps, 
the  largest  number  of  fruit  trees  set 
out  in  one  season  at  any  one  point  in 
this  county.  The  sinking  of  wells  on 
this  tract  has  demonstrated  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  water  underlying 
this  portion  of  our  great  valley,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  the  same  good 
quality  of  soil  continued  without  change 
of  character  for  from  10  to  14  feet 
from  the  surface.  Citrona  Park  has 
certainly  made  an  excellent  beginning, 
and  is  sure  to  prove  itself  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  county  and  State. 
We  need  and  should  have  more  such. 


A  Cause  for  American  Catarrh. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  modern 
changes  of  temperature  induce  ca- 
tarrhal affections,  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  best  prevention  of  a  "cold" 
is  a  ready  adaptation  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  an  uncertain  climate.  The 
latter  implies  a  certain  resisting  qual- 
ity of  the  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
branes which  must  be  necessarily  de- 
veloped along  rational  lines.  The 
hardening  processes  thus  become  ques- 
tions of  vitality,  habit  and  environment. 

The  old  Indian  explained  his  immunity 
against  low  temperature  by  explaining 
that  he  was  "all  face."  It  was  with 
him  the  habit  of  exposure  to  inclem- 
encies and  its  reactive  protecting 
tendency.  The  other  extreme  is  seen 
in  the  coddling  process  which  our 
modern  methods  of  civilization  encour- 
age. "When  houses  were  made  of 
willow,  the  men  were  made  of  oak." 
Our  superheated  houses  reverse  these 
old-time  conditions. 

The  dry,  hot  air  of  the  modern  dwell- 
ing is  undoubtedly  the  most  prolific  of 
all  the  predisposing  causes  of  catarrhal 
troubles.  The  mucous  membranes  are 
thus  placed  in  the  worst  possible  con- 
dition for  resisting  the  impression  of 
the  outside  atmosphere.  Their  natural 
protective  secretions  are  not  only  de- 
creased, but  the  blood  supply  of  the  air 
passages  becomes  relatively  super- 
abundant, congested  and  sluggish,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  end  is  evident 
enough. 

Persons  who  are  luckily  unaccus- 
tomed to  these  high  temperatures  often 
experience  a  sense  of  oppression  from 
the  same  cause.  It  is  the  protest  of 
healthy  resistance  against  artificial  en- 
feeblement.  Foreigners  say  with  truth 
that  Americans  literally  bake  them- 
selves in  their  houses,  and  there  is  in 
this  connection  also  much  reason  for 
their  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
American  catarrh. — Medical  Record. 


Never  Is  time  more  precious  than  when  some 
member  of  the  family  Is  attacked  by  colic,  dysen- 
tery or  any  bowel  trouble.  The  doctor  is  distant, 
but  if  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  is  near  all  danger  is 

soon  ended. 


A  FEW  OF  THE 


Many  Prominent  Users 

OF  THE 

De  Laval  Separators. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Ex-Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.,  the  great  banker  and  financier. 

Jas.  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  the  great  railroad  magnate. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Esq.,  President  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Century  Magazine. 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  New  York  City. 

H.  B.  Gurler,  Esq.,  the  leading  American  dairyman. 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  President  Wagner  Sleeping  Car  Co. 

Fred'k  G.  Bourne,  Esq.,  President  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

August  Belmont,  Esq.,  the  New  York  banker. 

J.  B.  Duke,  Esq.,  President  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Nathan  Straus,  Esq.,  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Geo.  Burnham,  Esq.,  President  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Dr.  Chas.  McBurney,  the  great  surgeon. 

Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Ex-U.  S.  Attorney  General. 

Geo.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C. 

James  Stillman,  Esq.,  Pres't  National  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Ex-Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Proprietor  of  "  Hoard's  Dairyman." 

W.  L.  Elkixs,  Esq.,  the  Philadelphia  street  railway  magnate. 

Ex-TJ.  S.  Senator  Warner  Miller,  of  Herkimer,  If,  Y. 

John  H.  Starin,  Esq.,  of  steamship  fame. 

H.  McK.  Twombly,  Esq.,  owner  of  the  finest  dairy  in  the  world. 
J.  C.  Hoagland,  Esq.,  President  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co. 
W.  R.  Grace,  Esq.,  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York. 
John  Huyler,  Esq.,  the  great  New  York  candy  maker. 
Judge  Warren  B.  Hooker,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
W.  W.  Law,  Esq.,  Ex-President  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
C.  I.  Hood,  Esq. ,  of  sarsaparilla  and  fancy  cattle  fame. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Jones,  of  Canada  most  famous  of  dairy  women. 
Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  "  Christian  Register,"  Boston. 
Henry  C.  Tinker,  Esq.,  Pres't  Liberty  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Edw.  R.  Stuawbridge,  Esq.,  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila. 
J.  A.  Whipple,  Esq.,  Prop'r  Touraine  and  Young's  hotels,  Boston. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Dawley,  State  Director  of  Farm  Institutes,  New  York. 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Esq.,  Sec  y  "Holstein-Friesian" Breeders' Ass'n. 
Chester  W.  Chai'IN,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City. 

Pennock  E.  Sharpless,  Esq.,  of  "  Sharpless"  butter  fame. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Secretary  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

J.  C.  Leslie,  Esq.,  Sup't  St.  Albans  Foundry  Co. 

Jas.  A.  Rumrill,  Esq.,  Ex-President  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

Sam'l  Haugdahl,  Esq.,  Grand  Prize  butter  winner,  Paris  Exp'n. 

W.  A.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  "Texas  Farmer." 

Hon.  Edward  Burnett,  of  "Deerfoot  Farm"  fame. 

H.  D.  Lougiilin,  Esq.,  President  American  Breakbeam  Co. 

Gottfried  Kkeuger,  Esq.,  the  great  brewer. 

Geo.  H.  Southard,  Esq.,  President  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

J.  McLain  Smith,  Esq.,  Editor  of  "  Farmer's  Home,"  Dayton,  O. 

B.  P.  Norton,  Esq.,  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  Iowa. 

Geo.  E.  Haskell,  Esq.,  Pres't  Nat'l  Creamery  Buttermakers'Ass'n. 

Isaac  Ross,  Esq.,  Pres't  Alabama  State  Dairymen's  Association. 

Joseph  Newman,  Esq.,  Pres't  Illinois  State  Dairymen's  Ass'n. 

Chas.  M.  Bull,  Esq.,  Pres't  Massachusetts  Creamery  Association. 

J.  H.  Rushton,  Esq.,  Pres't  Nebraska  State  Dairymen's  Ass'n. 

G.  F.  Weston,  Esq.,  Pres't  North  CarolinaState  Dairymen's  Ass'n. 
M.  A.  Adams,  Esq. ,  Pres't  Vermont  State  Dairymen's  Association. 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne,  Esq.,  Sup't  Model  Dairy,  Buffalo  Exp'n. 
W.  H.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Sup't  Chicago  World's  Fair  Dairy. 

Wm.  A.  Wright,  Esq.,  President  New  York  Milk  Exchange, 
and  thousands  of  others  almost  as  well  known. 


Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 


I  102  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


317-221  Dhumm  St.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


827  Commissioners  St 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street. 
TORONTO. 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


cc 


l\  FLOWER  SEEDS 

'"BStBT  DENMARK 

KARL  KOLLE.  BOX  3sr.CHICACO.ILL 


ATE3STTS 

Obtained  in  ail  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  I860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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First  and  Last. 

Studebaker  wagons  went  to  the 
I  far  west  ahead  of  the  railroads. 
They  have  been  busy  there  ever 
since.  Studebaker  wagons  are 
built  and  adapted  to  stand  the  dry 
climate.  For  fifty  years  they  have 
done  a  large  share  of  the  work  of 
this  country.  They  are  doing 
more  than  ever  to-day.  It  is  be- 
cause Studebaker  wagons  are 
made  right.  The  people  want 
them.  They  keep  step  with  the 
times — are  the  best  at  all  times. 
They  serve  the  best,  last  the  long- 

I  est,  cost  less  in  the  Ions  run.    The  Stude- 
baker  20th  Century  Wag  on  is  now  on.  It 
I  is  the  climax  in  wagons  of  this  a«e, 
I    Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
I  kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.    They  con- 
trol the  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.,  and  make  the  "Izzer  Line"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers    handle  Studebaker  yoods. 
I  Write  us  for  catalogue  etc. 

|  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend.  Ind. 

WESTERN  REI'OSITOlUESs 
|  Ban  Frum-lHco,  Cal.        Portland,  Oregon* 
(-nit  Lnke  City,  Utah. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of  


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 


YOU  Can't  DREAM 

out  the  secrets  of  the  merits  In  the  PAGE  FENCES. 

The  farmers'  experience  worked  them  out. 

PAGE  WOVKN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


DUPLEX  MACHINE 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing,  Automatic,  simple,  lil'e-lasting. 

A  Chita  Can  Operate  It. 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence  at  Coat  of  Wire. 

Machine  sent  on  Trlnl.   Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.   Catalogue  Free. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
BoxDi  Muncie,  Indiana. 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 


you 


ny  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  yourold  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Oar  Atalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it  Vddresa 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  Ml. 


The 


Fresno  Scraper. 


3K-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRKSNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  Prune  Catcher. 

A.  C.  Bryant,  of  Calistoga,  Napa 
county,  has  invented  what  is  called  a 
self-dumping  prune  sheet,  which  the 
San  Jose  Herald  says  is  designed  to 
save  growers  the  annual  loss  which  re- 
sults from  the  prunes  dropping  before 
they  are  ripe  for  picking.  Numberless 
are  the  plans  which  have  been  devised 
to  avoid  this  loss  and  preserve  the 
fruit,  but  all  the  methods  heretofore 
suggested  have  been  rejected  because 
they  involved  too  great  an  amount  of 
either  time  or  labor.  One  of  these 
plans  was  to  spread  sheets  of  canvas 
around  the  tree,  beneath  the  fruit 
laden  branches,  and  shake  the  limbs, 
thus  dislodging  the  loose  fruit,  which 
fell  into  the  sheets  upon  the  ground. 

This  method  gave  satisfaction  in 
small  orchards,  where  all  the  trees 
might  be  subjected  to  this  treatment 
every  few  days  up  to  the  time  when  the 
trees  were  finally  stripped  of  their 
product  by  hand.  But  in  the  larger 
orchards  it  was  too  laborious  to  be 
practicable,  and  the  dropping  of 
prunes  has  become  a  feature  of  the 
season  which  these  growers  have  come 
to  regard  with  indifference. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Bryant  is  based 
upon  the  use  of  the  canvas  sheets,  and 
the  improvements  on  the  original  are 
so  slight  and  simple  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  why  they  were  not  adopted 
long  ago.  His  apparatus  consists  of 
two  canvas  sheets,  15  feet  in  length 
and  7  in  width,  stretched  on  an  oblong 
wooden  frame,  the  sheet  being  allowed 
to  bag  somewhat  in  the  center.  The 
sheet  is  mounted  in  front  on  a  pair  of 
light  wheels,  and  is  pushed  forward  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  wheelbarrow. 
Two  men  work  together,  each  pushing 
one  of  these  sheets  before  him.  The 
frames  are  placed  in  position  beneath 
the  tree,  forming  a  canvas  platform  14 
feet  square  beneath  the  branches.  The 
tree  is  shaken  lightly  and  the  fruit 
drops  into  the  sheet.  In  the  center  of 
the  canvas  is  an  opening,  covered  by  a 
slide,  and  immediately  beneath  is  a  box, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  hooks,  which 
permit  of  it  being  instantly  removed 
when  filled,  and  another  substituted. 

The  prunes  congregate  in  the  center 
of  the  sheet,  and  the  operator  pulls  a 
cord  which  controls  the  slide,  and  the 
prunes  are  allowed  to  fall  through  the 
opening  into  the  box  beneath.  By  an- 
other pull  of  the  string  the  slide  is  re- 
placed over  the  opening,  and  the  oper- 
ators push  on  to  the  next  tree,  where 
the  performance  is  repeated. 

Mr.  Bryant  claims  that  it  is  possible, 
with  a  pair  of  these  sheets,  to  secure 
nearly  the  entire  crop  of  prunes  in  a 
40-acre  orchard,  which  may  be  gone 
over,  if  necessary,  every  four  days. 


A  Fake  Land  Buyer. 

Some  time  ago  a  man  went  to  C.  M. 
Lumereau's,  wanting  to  purchase  a 
stock  ranch.  The  gentleman  looked 
around,  concluded  Mr.  Lumereau's 
place  just  suited,  and  in  the  meantime 
was  treated  to  the  best.  The  price 
was  asked,  which  was  all  right,  but  the 
wife  in  Fresno  had  to  be  heard  from,  so 
he  lingered  three  days,  looking  impa- 
tiently for  an  answer.  None  came,  so 
in  the  meanwhile  he  decided  he  would 
go  and  stay  with  Will  Ogden. 

So  to  Will  Ogden's  he  went  and  bar- 
tered for  his  place — Lumereau's  was  too 
large.  Another  letter  was  written  to 
the  wife,  but  no  answer  came.  Oh,  the 
worry;  some  one  must  be  taking  his 
letters  out.  A  week  passed;  he  wanted 
clean  linen;  borrowed  from  Will;  would 
soon  pay  back.  So  with  plenty  of  to- 
bacco smoke  and  good  yarns  to  spin, 
another  week  went  by  quickly/ 

One  morning  he  thought  he  would 
take  a  ride,  and  landed  at  Arthur  Car- 
penter's neat  little  home  at  Poplar. 
He  was  given  the  best  the  house  af- 
forded. He  dickered  for  his  place,  as  it 
just  suited,  and  wanted  to  know  when 
he  could  be  given  possession,  as  he 
wanted  it  soon,  as  he  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  place.  Later  he  took 
another  skip,  and  the  last  heard  from 
he  was  making  his  way  toward  Tipton, 
and  perhaps  now  is  beating  his  way  on 
the  railroad  to  other  parts.  He  is  a 
clever  fake. — Porterville  Enterprise. 


CERTIFICATB    O  F* 


PARIS  GREEN 


That  conforms  with  the 
Requirements  of  Law. 


College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  27th,  1902. 

Examination  of  Lavanburg's  Paris  Green,  No.  610. 

Mark:   Paris  Green,  Redington  &  Co  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Free  Arsenious  Oxid,  or  White  Arsenic  per  cent,  2.00 

Free  Arsenious  Oxid,  or  White  Arsenic,  limit  of  safety  per  cent,  4  00 

Total  Arsenious  Oxid  per  cent,  58.70 

Total  Arsenious  Oxid  required  by  law  per  cent,  50.00 

(Signed)      GEO.  E.  COLBY.  Assistant  Chemist. 

(Signed)      E.  W.  HILGARD,  Director  Experimental  Station. 

Send  your  orders  or         R  EDI  IN  G  TO  IN  &  COMPANY, 
Write  for  Quotations  to  83-35-27  Second  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OA  I, 


THE  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HOLDS 

WORLD'S 

RECORD 

FIFTY  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS 

At  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy 

AVERAGE  TEST )  ^  ft,oo 
OF  SKIM  MILK)  ^  .VIOO 

cN~p  other  Separator  has  ever  been  able 
to  approach  this  record 

Send  for  Free  Pamphlets 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

— -.  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
I  S  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St..  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
cheice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Blacklegine  Outfit,  fur  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft,  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


^.MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK.ER    dfc  CO., 
16  and   18  Drnmm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Telephone  Main  19». 
B  I  a  k  •  ,    Moffltt   dk  Town» 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Noa.  SS-S7-S9-61  Pint  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNB,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  Portland.  Or. 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 


^KOLtEGTIOfiS- 

•/-a><Gs&f3.;1r»"'- 


By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  f>\xWt  inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
81.  postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fisher. 

MAD  ITCH. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  just  had  a 
very  fine  Jersey  cow  taken  with  a  severe 
itch  at  the  root  of  tail;  in  six  hours  it 
seemed  all  over  the  cow's  body  and  in 
twelve  hour9  the  cow  was  dead.  Can  you 
name  this  disease  and  a  remedy  for  same  ? 
— C.  &.  W.,  Monticello. 

Your  cow  probably  had  what  is 
called  mad  itch.  There  are  many 
causes,  but  the  most  common  is  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  tract.  It 
may  have  been  from  impaction  of  the 
manyplies,  or  third  stomach.  It  is 
sometimes  seen  in  dysentery.  Eating 
irritating  poisonous  weeds  may  cause 
it.  In  such  severe  cases  treatment 
would  be  of  little  use.  In  mild  cases  a 
change  of  feed  and  laxative  medicine 
would  help.  An  external  application 
of  borax  or  baking  soda,  four  ounces  in 
quart  of  water;  or  carbolic  acid,  one 
tablespoonful  in  quart  of  water,  would 
give  relief. 

POOR  CONDITION— PIN  WORMS. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  mare  that 
keeps  poor  in  flesh  and  has  a  slight  yel- 
lowish crust  adhering  under  the  tail.  Is 
it  a  sign  of  worms '?  What  is  a  good  rem- 
edy ?— H.  H.  Carlton,  Napa. 

Take  your  mare  to  a  reliable  surgeon 
and  have  her  teeth  examined.  They 
may  be  sharp  and  irregular,  causing 
the  poor  condition.  The  yellowish  crust 
is  a  sign  of  pin  worms.  They  are  best 
gotten  rid  of  by  rectal  injections.  Cre- 
olin,  two  tablespoonsful  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  injected  with  a  large  syringe 
or  rubber  tube  and  tin  funnel  every 
three  days  will  help  rid  the  mare  of  the 
worms.  ^ 

heart  or  diaphragm  trouble. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  valuable 
horse  about  three  years  old  which  was 
overworked  by  a  careless  person.  The 
horse  was  not  accustomed  to  work,  but 
was  hitched  up  with  an  older  horse  on  a 
plow  and  worked  about  two  hours,  and 
when  discovered  he  had  what  is  called  the 
"thumps."  You  could  hear  his  heart 
beat  several  rods  away.  The  horse  has 
not  been  well  since,  has  no  appetite  and  is 
very  restless  while  standing.  His  knee 
joints  are  very  much  swollen.  Kindly  in- 
form me  what  can  be  done  for  the  horse. 
Will  he  ever  get  over  it  ? — L.  L.  Crocker, 
Loomis,  Cal. 

Your  horse  had  either  palpitation  of 
the  heart  or  spasms  of  the  diaphragm 
caused  by  the  overexertion  when  not  in 
condition.  In  the  former  disease  the 
pulse  is  felt  at  the  same  time  as  the 
thumps  are  seen.  With  the  latter  the 
pulse  is  not  always  at  the  same  time. 
The  pulse  is  taken  from  the  artery 
passing  under  the  edge  of  the  lower 
jaw.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  horse 
has  been  unwell  since.  The  treatment 
would  necessarily  vary  so  much  in 
either  case  that  you  had  better  consult 
a  good  veterinarian  if  possible.  Allow 
the  animal  a  paddock  or  pasture  and 
no  work  for  some  time.  Then  begin 
with  gentle  work. 

Carl  W.  Fisher,  D.  V.  S. 

San  Mateo. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Next  session  will  begin  June  8th  Catalogues 
sent  upon  application.  M.  L.  PANCOAST,  Secre- 
tary, 510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  S3. 


Orders  received  at  this  offlce. 


JJIo  matter  when,  where  or  how  you  huy  a  carriaRp  or 
harness,  our  FKKK  illustrated  eatalogue  will  furnish 
you  with  the  I.OWKNT  FACTORY  PRICES,  com- 
plete descriptions  and  accurate  illustrations.   It  will 
guide  you  in  buying  right.  It  also  explains  our  plan 
of  selling  direct.— 

A  Plan  that  Fully  Protects  Every 
Buyer  Against  Loss  or  Dissatisfaction. 

Factory  and  t.rneral  Offlr*.  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Vfmtrrn  OOlee  and  DUtrlbatloa;  House,  St.  Lonla,  Mo. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 


Write  to  the  /  Nt.  I.oula. 
learest  offlce    \  Colun 


nbua. 


No.  3034  liuggy. 


THE  GENUINE 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO 'S  VEHICLES 

Can  be  obtained  at  our  SAN  FRANCISCO  RE- 
POSITORY, between  Ninth  and  Tenth  on  Market. 
We  ship  in  carloads  from  factory,  and  the  amount 
saved  In  freight  is  given  to  the  purchaser. 

Columbua   Buguy  Co. 

N.  B.-Use  the  same  judgment  when  buving  a 
vehicle  that  you  exercise  when  selecting  seed 
wheat  or  developing  a  mine. 


This  Store  Is 


BUZZING 

with  orders  (or 
HIVES,  SECTIONS, 
EXTRACTORS,  WAX. 
Fall  line  Apiary  Goods. 

Illustrated  price-list  ready. 


FOR  POULTRYMEN. 

Egg  Cases  with  heavy  Fillers. 

15  Doz.  40c;  30  Doz.  50c 

Fine  Shells,  ICO-lb.  saoUs  35c 

In  Larger  Lots  30c 

Best  Egg  Food  in  market: 

Sure-Lay,  1-1  h.  pkg.,  15c 
In  Larger  Lots  10c  ' 

64-Egg  reliable  Incubat  r  •»  00 

Ask  for  our  40-page  April  list. 

ISMITHS'l 

W*#  CASH  STORE 
No.  25  Market  Street,  8.  F. 

Can  we  price-list  you  ? 


Gasoline 


ines, 


IS.    3.    5.   8.  12 
Horse  Power. 


PUMPS, 

For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating; in  fact,  all  kinds  of  uses. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 

Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc.  ■ 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS.  1H  Horse  Power  St^Handy  Boy  Gasoline 

WOOD  IN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  fiACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


-4-11    market    St.   San  Francisco. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR         5. 00 

TO  DJTKODUCB  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANQE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125  00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-Inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21%  Inches  deep,  and  15  gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet- 
Best  Kauge  made.  WM.  O  WILLABO,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.   Will  snip  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  *  J*  J* 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
"Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEn." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fnlly  Illustrated.   Price  S2.0O,  postpaid  anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,       :       330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price, 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  quality  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 

giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
93  Nassau  St..  New  York  City. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1700,  with 
full  copies  of  TJ.  a.  Patents  since  1878. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Prest.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


April  19,  1902. 
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Farm  Insurance  Organization. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  You  recently 
printed  an  address  by  F.  E.  Kellogg 
delivered  before  our  farmers  who  pro- 
posed to  organize  an  insurance  com- 
pany. I  will  give  the  result  of  our 
meeting:  About  140  farmers  met  and 
confirmed  the  earlier  proceedings  and 
elected  the  following  directors  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  County  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co. :  H.  A.  Nelson,  Charles  Brock- 
lesby,  Frank  Kellogg,  G.  C.  Packard, 
Galen  Smith,  E.  F.  Baker  and  J.  M. 
Armstrong.  After  adopting  a  set  of 
by-laws  the  board  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  H.  A.Nelson;  vice- 
president,  Charles  Brocklesby;  secre- 
tary, Frank  Kellogg;  treasurer,  G.  C. 
Packard;  and  ordered  the  secretary  to 
procure  the  proper  books  and  blanks  to 
commence  business.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  a  note  of  the  organization  in  so 
valuable  a  paper  as  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  if  you  can  find  room  for  it. 

Montecito.  G.  C.  Packard. 

This  item  will  be  interesting  in  many 
communities  where  similar  organiza- 
tions are  in  progress. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
TJ.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  1,  1902. 

896,701.— Driving  Gear— C.  F.  Allen,  Hueneme, 
Cal. 

896,533.— Winker  Stay  Fastener— A.  L.  Archam- 

beault,  Stockton.  Cal. 
696.  W.— Thill  Coupling— Bishop  &  Tollne,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

696,544— Broom  Holder  — H.  Blome,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

696,518.— Assaying  Furnace— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
696.857.— Cooking  Stove  —  E.  Clarke,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

696,858  — Bedstead— S.  F.  Claussen,  Walla  Walla, 
wash. 

696,557. — ^ash  Lock— F  George,  Valona,  Cal. 

696.561  —Dress  Skirt  Lifter— J.  &  K.  M.  Ham- 
mer, Taooma,  Wash. 

696  636.— Split  Pdlley — A.  W.  Hlght,  Ballard, 
Wash. 

696,817  —Turning  Device— G.  H.  Hlldreth,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

696,568  —Bracket— E  F.  Kaiser.  Fresno,  Cal. 
696.589.— Gas  Generator— J.  S.  Killlan,  Elmonte, 
Cal 

696.875.— Bicycle  Tire— R.  L.  Lewis,  S.  F 
696,652  —Dental  Obtunder— A.  F.  Merriman,  Jr., 

Oakland,  Cal. 
896,591.— Oil  Burner— C  W.  Poole.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
696,655  —Pump  Balance— F.  Ray,  S.  F 
696.698  — Weighing  Machine— G.  F.  W  Schultze, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

696.599.  — Water  Heater  —  Shoenberg  &  Levy, 
S.  F. 

896.600.  — Camera— H.  L  Silver,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
696,697.— Harrow  Jack— N.  W.  Thompson,  Bige- 

low,  Or 

696,700.— Vehicle  Tire— F  Tillmany,  S.  F. 
35,837.— Design— C.  E.  Larrabee,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Law  Goes  Hand  in  Hand  With 
Chicken  Raising.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat:  Superior  Judge  Carroll  Cook 
of  San  Francisco,  who  owns  a  country 
home  and  ranch  near  Glen  Ellen,  has 
lately  devoted  a  little  time  to  a  study  of 
poultry  raising  on  the  side.  Consequently 
he  has  started  in  as  a  chicken  raiser. 
Already  the  Judge's  reserve  stock  num- 
bers some  400  chickens.  The  incubators 
are  running  full  blast  and  soon  the  poul- 
try yard  will  be  well  stocked  and  the  mar- 
ket well  supplied  with  the  products  from 
the  lawyer-farmer's  establishment.  The 
Judge  likes  rural  life.  Considerable  fruit 
is  raised  on  his  ranch,  as  well  as  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  he  also  has  some  timber  land. 


Midland  Chick  Feed. 


To  the  Editor:— From  the  reports  we 
are  now  receiving  from  our  customers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  we  find  there  is 
going  to  be  many  thousand  more  chicks 
raised  and  marketed  this  season  than  ever 
before.  Not  only  the  small,  but  the 
largest  broiler  farms  in  the  world  are  now 
using  Midland  chick  feed.  They  find  it  to 
be  a  life  preserver  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  It  will  make  a  vast  difference  in 
the  financial  returns,  for  when  85%  and 
90%  of  the  chicks  hatched  can  be  raised, 
the  profits  in  the  business  become  very 
satisfactory.  'Unfortunately  for  some  they 
wait  until  trouble  appears  and  then  tele- 
graph for  feed,  instead  of  starting  in  with 
it  and  avoiding  trouble. 

Midland  Poultry  Food  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Great  Sacces*. 
Camp  Creek,  W.  Va.,  March  8,  1902. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your  book  entitled 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I 
have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  with  great  success  In 
many  oases  of  old  standing,  as  well  as  new.  Your 
Prof.  Flint's  Condition  Powders  cannot  be  equaled 
for  run-down  horses.  Please  send  the  book  by  re- 
turn mall,'  and  oblige     Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  W.  HELMS. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durham  s  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 


FOR  SALE .  — Jersey  Bull;  dam  made  21  pounds 
butter  one  week.  Fresh  Jersey  Cow.  Sulphur 
Spring  Farm,  Niles. 


A.  J.O.C.  JKKSKYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


26  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULL8  FOR 
SALE.  AIbo  25  grade  Durham  cows.  Also  1  im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lbs.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  St  DUKHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

$1.00  per  doz.     W.  H.  Catlett,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


EGGS  from  prize-winning  Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks. 
11.60  per  setting,  16.00  per  100.  S.  P.  Lindgren  & 
Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Bcllpse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson.  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Bd.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  St 
Co..  Los  Angeles.  Oal.   Bstabltshed  In  1876. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOARS.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 

SUTTON  BROS..  Lodt,  Cal.  1  registered  2-year-old 
Poland-China  Boar  and  2  Gilts  7  mos.  old,  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BR'»8.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  608 

Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

F*OR  SALE. 

Two  Thoroughbred  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  3 
years  old,  fresh,  $75.00  each  or  $150.00  both.  From 
Henry  Pierce's  Herd. 

E  S  GORDON,  P.  O.  Box  13,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Mongolian  Pheasant  Eggs 

FOR  HATCHING. 

Five  Dollars  ($5)  per  Setting  of  Fifteen  (15)  Eggs. 

Can  be  hatched  by  a  Bantam  hen  or  by  an  incu- 
bator. Full  directions  for  raising  the  young  birds 
with  each  setting.  Orders  filled  as  reoeived.  Ad- 
dress MRS.  L.  DUGAN,  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
California. 

Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  '  (Jhawner, 
New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated Bound  In 
cloth.  Size,  5tfx7K 
Inches.  Cloth,  SI. 25, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Oakland  Poultry  Yards. 

BREEDERS  OF  ALL  THE 
LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Publishers  of  the 
"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers'  Hand- 
Book  and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


LAWES' CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  En?.    Established  60  Tears  in  Business. 


Manufacturers  of 


THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KNOWN. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  HUTCHINS  4  CO  ,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Building,      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


lift  UIIUQEIP  8  PERFECT  IN- 

I1U  nURIDUU  win  liKMSii,  i 

HumaneSwina  V.  Stock  Marker  andCalf 
Dehorner.  Stopsswineo£  all  ages  from 
rootinp.  Makes  48differentear  marks,  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimonialsfree.  PrlceSl.SOorsend  tl 
iton  trial  :i  f  itsuits  send  balance. 
Pat'd  Apr  23, 1901  t^" Agents  Wanted. 
KARHEB  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  low*. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK.    A.  mBCHAJVl, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Bams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
BOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL, 


Mini  amh  nenn  the  only  balanced  ration  for 
iYll  ULA1M  U  r CCD.        poultry  ln  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES. 

Intelligent  Fending  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  n 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re 
quest,  our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening;  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUnA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PETALUMA,  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.I^^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AKSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Bvery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows,    Ball  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


the  bred  sows  lately  advertised,  but  we  have  BERKSHIRES  of  both  sexes  from  October  and  November 
litters  sired  by  BARON  LYNWOOD,  LYNWOOD  MODEL,  and  imported  LUSTRE'S  BACHELOR  II, 
and  out  of  fine  Eastern  bred  sows. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  have  a  number  of  pigs  from  July,  August,  October  and  November  litters. 
They  were  sired  by  sons  of  the  most  noted  Eastern  boars  and  out  of  well  bred  sows. 

Secure  the  pigs  you  will  need  so  as  to  have  them  ready  when  wanted.  Write  us  for  what  you  want 
and  we  will  quote  prloes. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm.       SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  E.  23rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\RM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young   Stock   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK..  NEVADA, 


DEWEY,  STRONG  fc  CO..  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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OSBORNE 

MOWERS  and  RAKES. 

The  Osborne  Columbia  Mower. 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  LEAD.    IT  HAS  HO  EQUAL. 


SIZES  3V4 .  4K,  5  and  6. 


A  MOWER  with  a  solid  one-piece  frame.  No  bear- 
ings to  get  out  of  true.  ROLLER  BEARINGS  and  a 
gear  enclosed  like  the  works  of  a  watch;  no  dust  or  grit 
to  wear  them  out  and  to  cause  heavy  draft.  A  PIT- 
MAN protected  in  front  and  in  under,  always  as  true  as 
an  arrow  and  with  a  long  straight  drive— CONVE- 
NIENT FOOT  LIFT,  A  FLOATING  BAR  that  shaves 
knoll  and  hollow,  following  the  ground  as  a  razor  fol- 
lows the  face.  NO  LOST  MOTION;  gears  from  the 
pawls  in  the  wheels  to  the  knife  head  are  so  closely 
connected  that  the  machine  oannot  be  clogged  in  grass. 


Osborne  All  Steel 
Hay  Rake. 

If  a  Rake  has  ever  been  invented  embodying  in 
its  construction  the  valuable  devices  found  on  th- 
Osborne  Rakes,  it  has  never  made  its  appearance 
either  in  field  or  factory. 

It  is  light,  durable,  easy  to  operate,  and  with  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  work.  Has  ihe  Osborne 
Double  Hub  Bicycle  Wheel  fitted  with  Roller 
Bearings. 


SIZES  8.  10,  12  FEET. 


M'°ui.ctarer.  oi  MOWERS,  HAY  RAKES,  SELF-BINDERS,  REAPERS, 
TEDDERS,  CORN  HARVESTERS,  KNIFE  ORINDERS, 
CORDAGE  AND  BINDER  TWINE. 

Write  for  our  1902  Farmers'  Catalogue.     It  contains  much  valuable  information. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


13  &  15  MAIN  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood  Extension   Head  if 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE.  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.    10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.   25%  Off  This  Week. 

 WJ  RITE    OR    Cf\  L-L.  


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WOKK. 


PIPE  ODTTIKG,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE 
WORLD. 


The  Only  Riding  1-HORSE  CULTIVATOR 


6000  sold  IN  BIX  YEARS,  Riving  the  highest 
satisfaction.  For  orchard,  field  or  vineyard  Furrows, 
hills,  weeds;  works  under  trees,  without  side  drafts. 
Convertible  into  2,  3  or  4  horse  machines  Strongest 
and  lightest  made.   Illustrated  Circulars. 


MALCOLM  MACLEOD, 

PATENTEE, 
614  Hill  Street,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  ST10NG  &  go.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  6aL 


I   SELL  FARMS 

no  matter  where  located.  I  can  sell  yours.  Send  description  and  cash  price  and  learn  how 
Write  for  full  description  of  any  of  the  following  properties: 


218  acres.  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio.  Good  buildings. 
Orchard  and  vineyard.  Some  timber.  Land 
well  fenced.  8  miles  to  railroad.  11500. 

10  acres,  Mesa  Co.,  Colo.  All  set  out  In  fruit 
trees.  No  buildings.  Good  location.  Con- 
venient to  railroad.  $1600. 

200  acres,  Lafayette  Co.,  Wis.  Qood  build- 
ings. Land  well  fenced.  2  brooks.  20  acres 
timber,   a  mile  to  railroad.  $20,000. 

31  acres,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio.  Good  buildings. 
Orchard.  Good  location.  \\i  miles  to  rail- 
road. $12,000. 

1132  acres,  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.  Good  build- 
ings. Orchard.  400  acres  timber.  Stream  on 
land.   2  miles  to  railroad.  $14,500. 

80  acres,  Crawford  Co.,  Mich.  25  acres  tim- 
ber. No  buildings.  Some  fruit.  miles  to 
railroad.  $4110. 

300  acres,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.  100  acres 
timber.  Good  buildings.  River  and  creek  on 
land.  Good  stock  and  dairy  farm.  1  mile  to 
railroad.  $100,000. 

80  acres.  Crawford  Co.,  111.  8  acres  timber. 
Good  buildings.  Orchard.  Stream  on  land. 
lYt  miles  to  railroad  $3600. 

16  acres,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mich.  Good  build- 
ings. Orchard  of  2'J  acres.  Plenty  small 
fruit.   2  miles  to  railroad  $1650. 

156  acres,  Coos  Co.,  Oregon,  10H  acres  tim- 
ber. Stream  on  land.  Good  buildings.  Small 
orchard.  8  miles  to  railroad.  $4N0 

40  acres,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif.  Good 
buildings.  40  acres  In  fruit.  2  wells,  lii 
miles  to  railroad.  $11,000. 

240  acres  of  valuable  land  In  Mariposa 
County,  California,  consisting  of  plentiful 
orchards  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  aprloots, 
rigs,  almonds,  English  walnuts,  prunes, 
plums,  etc.  50  acres  under  plow.  Excellent 
bouse,  good  barn  and  necessary  outbuildings. 
Price  $3000. 

20  acres  in  Pueblo  Co.,  Colo.  All  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation.  Good  8  room  house 
and  fair  barn.  15  acres  of  fruit.  6  miles  from 
railroad  station  Excellent  market  with  all 
products.   Climate  unsurpassed.  $4030. 

160  acres,  Kandiyohi  Co..  Minn.  Excellent 
buildings.  Orchards.  Land  well  fenced. 
Fine  location.  8  minutes  to  railroad. 
$8800. 

311  acres.  Siskiyou  Co  ,  Calif.  Small  or- 
chard. Fair  buildings.  Some  timber  3  fine 
springs.   3  minutes  to  railroads.  $2350 

160  acres,  Lincoln  Co.,  Idaho.  Fair  build- 
ings. River  on  land.  8  minutes  to  railroad. 
$1000. 

9  acres,  Davis  Co  ,  Utah.  Fair  buildings. 
Orchard.  Land  well  fenced.  1  mile  to  rail- 
road. $1800. 

80  acres,  Montcalm  Co.,  Mich.  No  build- 
ings.  40  acres  in  cultivation.  $2500. 

16ii  acres,  Richland  Co.,  111.  Fair  buildings. 
30  acres  timber.  Orchard.  Land  well  fenced. 
5  miles  to  railroad.  $5200. 

20  acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Fair  build- 


ings. 8  acres  orchard,  ltt  miles  to  school.  2 
miles  to  railroad.  $5000. 

310  acres,  Linn  Co.,  Ore.  Good  buildtnrs. 
Orchard.  30  acres  timber.  River  on  border 
of  land.  Fine  stock  or  grain  farm.  2!,  miles 
to  railroad.  $62<K). 

100  acres.  Clinton  and  Warren  Cos.,  Ohio. 
Fair  buildings.  Orchard.  Stream  through 
land.    Hi  miles  to  railroad.  $2700. 

160  acres,  Harlan  Co  .  Nebr.  Fair  build- 
ings. Orchard.  Land  well  fenced.  1H  miles 
to  railroad.  $4300. 

160  acres.  Marshall  Co.,  Minn.  No  build- 
ings. All  good  tillable  land.  IK  miles  to 
railroad.  $4000. 

160  acres,  Portage  Co.,  Wis  ,  25  acres  tim- 
ber. Good  buildings.  Orchard.  2  wells.  9 
miles  to  railroad  $6000. 

554  acres,  Barnes  Co.,  N.  D.  15  acres  tim- 
ber. River  on  land.  Good  buildings.  Good 
stock  farm.    I Vi  miles  to  railroad  $12,750. 

280  acres,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn.  35  acres  tim- 
ber. Fair  buildings.  Orchard.  Stream  on 
land.   2*  2  miles  to  railroad.  $13,000 

92  acres,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.  Fair  buildings. 
Orchard.  Stream  on  land.  6  miles  to  rail- 
road. $2500. 

10  acres  of  land  In  Pueblo  Co.,  Colo.  All 
under  cultivation.  6  acres  of  fruit.  Land  all 
fenced.   6  miles  from  railroad  station.  $1200. 

Residence  and  lot  in  Athens,  Ohio.  This  is 
a  good  brick  bouse  of  9  rooms,  in  a  good  loca- 
tion and  in  good  condition.  Lot  is  48  by  125 
ft.  H  mile  from  railroad  station,  and  conven- 
ient to  schools  and  churches.   Price  $3000 

A  Qne  stock  ranch  tn  Rawlins  County,  Kan- 
sas Contains  1000  acres,  all  good  land. 
Frame  house  of  four  rooms,  good  barn,  cattle 
sheds  and  all  necessary  buildings,  new  wind 
mill  and  tank,  large  springs  and  plenty  of 
heavy  timber.  4 Vi  miles  from  Atwood.  The 
purchaser  can  buy  complete  stock  to  continue 
business.   A  bargain  at  $10,000 

80  acres  in  Adams  County.  111.  All  of  the 
land  can  be  plowed  and  is  suitable  and  well 
located  either  for  general  farming,  market  or 
fancy  gardening;  also  suitable  for  poultry 
raising  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  markets  for 
all  products.  Five  miles  from  Qulncy.  Price 
$12,000. 

93  acres  in  Brown  Co..  Kansas.  80  acres  un- 
der plow  10  acres  timber.  Good  house.  New 
barn.  Small  orchard.  Four  large  springs. 
3Si  miles  from  railroad  station    Price  $5200. 

168  acres  in  Richland  Co.,  N.  D.  140  acres 
under  plow.  Small  buildings.  2si  miles  from 
Tyler  post  office.  School  convenient.  Will 
be  sold  for  considerably  less  than  value  for 
$6700. 

A  dairy  and  garden  farm  in  Marlon  Co., 
Oregon.  Contains  135  acres.  45  acres  limber. 
Various  kinds  of  fruit.  Small  buildings.  A 
tine  stream  of  water  runs  through  the  land. 
Only  Vt  mile  from  schools  and  churches  and  2 
miles  from  railroad  station.   Price  $5100. 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  1497  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   81  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle  ".  1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  packagre  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Olir  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TO\A/N    W /\  jT fc£ R  \A/ORK-S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  roqulred.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 
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A  Ship  of  the  Desert. 

The  idea  of  a  ship  of  the  desert  has  been  so  long  a 
figure  of  speech — the  weaving  of  romance  and  imag- 
ination about  the  dromedary  and  his  navigator,  the 
nomadic  Arab  of  the  Sahara— that  the  real  thing 
depicted  in  the  illustration  accompanying  this, 
though  a  thing  of  beauty,  will  bring  to  the  mind  a 
sense  of  regret  at  an  illusion  that  must  vanish.  To 
one  who  knows  from  close  association  both  the  real 
ugly  beast  of  a  camel  with  his  unpleasant  master, 
and  the  graceful  machine  here  pictured,  the  disillu- 
sionizing pro- 
cess leaves  no 
disappointment. 

Like  many 
other  unbeliev- 
able things,  both 
natural  and  the 
development  of 
art,  this  novel 
structure  is  a 
California  pro- 
duction. It  sails 
on  the  Mohave 
desert.  This 
desert,  too,  is 
as  unlike  the 
thing  created  by 
one's  imagina- 
tion as  are  most 
things  Califor- 
nian.  It  has  a 
river — the  Mo- 
have— which  is 
being  harnessed 
to  water  wheels 
to  make  power 
and  light  — 
which  could  very 
appropri  a  t  e  ly 
be  called  "The 
Light  of  the 
Desert " —  and, 
after  making 
power  and  light, 
used  for  irriga- 
tion, makes  the 
sands  fruitful  of 
oranges  and 
pomegranates. 
This  Mohave 
desert  has  a 
covering  of  snow 
in  California's 
pretense  for 
winter;  a  car- 
peting of  flow- 
ers, to  the  vivid 

bloom  of  which  distance  gives  the  effect  of  a  field 
aflame,  in  spring  time.  It  is  noisy  at  times  with  the 
twittering  of  birds,  and  every  desert  bush  hides  a 
mouse  or  a  rabbit.  Still,  with  these  desert  surprises 
and  antithesis,,  it  has  in  a  long  dry  summer  of  mirages, 
horned  toads  and  rattlesnakes,  and  summer  is  not  the 
season  for  pleasure  journeys  on  the  desert. 

The  Mohave  desert  has  a  wealth  in  mines,  lightly 
touched  as  yet,  and  still  to  be  found  by  that  mining 
pioneer,  the  prospector.  The  new  ship  of  the  des- 
ert is  really  a  mining  apparatus  devised  to  be  labor- 
saving  and  more  economical  than  the  burro  that  it 
is  expected  to  displace  for  transportation.  The  new 
ship  of  the  desert  has  the  wind  for  motive  power, 
where  the  burro  must  be  fed  and  provided  with  a 
water  supply,  always  short  and  never  convenient. 
Two  tenderfoot  miners,  the  Hoyt  brothers,  of  Cleve- 


land, Ohio,  brought  the  idea  out  with  them — doubt- 
less getting  it  from  the  ice  boats  used  back  there  in 
the  winter  navigation  of  Lake  Erie— and  built  it  at 
their  new  home  at  Rosamond,  Kern  county,  to  carry 
them  back  and  forth  daily  to  their  mine,  9  miles 
away,  a  service  it  performs  without  the  "  bucking" 
that  attends  on  continuous  service  from  the  burro. 

The  illustration  shows  the  manner  of  construction 
employed.  This  one  is  14  feet  long,  with  8  feet  beam 
at  the  bows,  tapering  to  a  sharp  run  aft.  The  mast 
is  15  feet  high  from  the  front  axle  to  the  truck.  The 
main  boom  is  10  feet  long  and  the  mainsail  has  a 
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hoist  of  10  feet  in  the  throat.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
explained  that,  though  the  desert  ship  holds  water, 
which  it  carries,  it  is  not  the  throat  of  the  mainsail 
which  gets  dry. 

The  first  of  the  kind,  it  is,  like  all  beginning,  small 
and  made  from  the  materials  at  hand.  The  wheels 
would  run  easier  with  ball  bearings;  but,  even  with- 
out this,  the  speed  developed  seems  all  that  is  desir- 
able. The  winds  blow  strong  on  the  desert  and  lift 
the  boat  along  with  the  speed  of  a  California  railroad 
train.  The  vessel  is  a  good  load  carrier,  as  the 
number  of  passengers  shown  in  the  illustration  will 
indicate. 

Those  who  have  ridden  on  the  Desert  Queen  claim 
it  to  be  the  most  exciting  of  experiences.  As  it  goes 
bounding  along,  horned  toads  scurry  away  over  the 
hot  sands;  lizards,  like  blue  streaks,  dart  for  shelter; 


little  ash-colored  desert  chipmunks  scatter  the  sands 
about  in  their  frenzied  haste  to  get  into  their  re- 
treats; an  occasional  coyote,  long  and  gray — the  pic- 
ture of  starved  want — rises  upon  his  scraggy  hind 
legs  and  sniffs;  now  and  then  the  wheels  pass  over  a 
deadly  rattlesnake;  it  speeds  by  the  bleaching  bones 
of  some  poor  creature,  human  or  otherwise,  that  has 
suffered  the  horrors  of  starvation. 

The  moonlight  excursions  on  the  "Queen"  are 
said  to  be  the  rarest  of  sports.  There  is  something 
uncanny  about  the  singular  craft,  shooting  noise- 
lessly through  the  moonlight,  like  a  white-sheeted 

specter.  When 
it  was  first  put 
in  service,  stray 
travelers  who 
met  it  were 
frightened  al- 
most out  of 
their  wits.  The 
Piute  Indians 
we  re  p  an  ic- 
stricken.  With 
wild  whoops  of 
alarm  they 
made  a  rush  to 
get  away,  the 
braves  tramp- 
ling the  squaws 
and  papooses 
under  foot. 
Their  food  was 
thrown  away; 
and  when  the 
strange  white 
monster  had 
gone,  the  ter- 
ror-stricken na- 
t  i  v  e  s  prayed 
throughout  the 
night. 

The  Visalia 
Fruit  &  Land 
Company  has 
decided  to  re- 
sort to  petro- 
leum as  a  safe- 
guard against 
frost.  This  com- 
pany has  440 
acres  planted. 
E  x  p  e  r  i  m  ents 
have  been  con- 
ducted in  burn- 
ing a  mixture 
of  crude  petro- 
leum and  plan- 
ing mill  waste. 

This  made  a  dense  smudge  and  at  the  -  same  time 
there  was  developed  plenty  of  heat.  This  mixture  is 
made  of  such  a  consistency  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
handled  readily  with  a  shovel.  A  good-sized  shovel- 
ful is  placed  in  the  center  of  each  square  of  four 
trees — in  the  case  of  the  Visalia  Fruit  &  Land  Com- 
pany eighty  to  the  acre.  On  the  approach  of  a 
dangerously  low  temperature  these  heaps  are 
promptly  fired.  While  waiting  to  be  used  each  heap 
is  covered  with  an  empty  fruit  box,  placed  bottom 
up.  The  planing  mill  refuse,  or  waste,  consists  of 
small-sized  thin  chips.  As  prepared  for  firing,  the 
estimated  cost  per  pile  is  less  than  one  cent.  The 
experiments  are  being  conducted  by  Prof.  George  A. 
Merrill  of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts. 
One  of  the  series  calls  for  13,000  gallons  of  crude  oil 
petroleum  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  mill  waste. 
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The  Week. 

Everything  is  still  favoring  crops.  Showers  have 
fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  extreme  south 
has  been  especially  favored  and  has  enjoyed  heavy 
showers  directly  from  its  own  weather  reservoir — 
the  adjacent  ocean.  Though  fruit  prospects  gener- 
ally are  good  and  frosts  have  been  light  and  infre- 
quent, too  much  attention  should  not  be  paid  to  the 
too  highly  colored  reports  which  are  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  apricot  and  almond  crops  are 
evidently  not  to  be  excessive,  and  with  other  fruits 
there  are  too  many  dangers  still  in  the  way  to  war- 
rant estimates.  Low  prices  should  not  be  taken  on 
the  basis  of  excessive  crops  this  year. 

Wheat  has  risen  again  and  it  should  hold  fast  this 
time.  The  advance  in  futures  is  about  50c  per  ton 
and  spot  is  possibly  half  that  higher  on  shipping, 
though  very  little  is  being  done.  Five  cargoes  have 
cleared,  one  straight  of  each  wheat  and  barley  and 
three  mixed.  A  shipment  of  800  tons  of  Chevalier 
has  gone  to  Australia.  Barley  prices  are  unchanged: 
the  feeling  on  feed  is  a  little  easier.  Oats  are  also 
easier  on  the  higher  grades.  Corn  is  steady  and 
unchanged.  Beans  are  the  same  as  before  and  still 
in  suspense.  Bran  is  stiffly  held  but  there  is  little 
selling.  Hay  is  a  little  easier  on  the  highest  priced 
goods.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged,  but  prices 
are  well  maintained:  hogs  are  a  little  higher  for  all 
kinds  except  extra  large  and  extra  small.  Butter  is 
firm  and  cheese  is  quiet  and  easy.  Eggs  are  firm, 
in  good  demand,  and  largely  bought  previous  to  ar- 
rival at  close  to  city  figures.  Poultry  is  rather 
weaker;  heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern  have  come  in,  and 
this  cuts  into  all  but  the  choicest  Californian.  Pota- 
toes are  still  holding  value — choice  being  in  full  de- 
mand at  outside  figures.  Onions  are  moderately  firm, 
with  slight  upward  tendency  for  the  best.  Aspara- 
gus comes  in  freely  and  sells  well.  Peas  and  rhubarb 
are  plentiful  and  lower.  Berries  are  increasing  in 
quantity  and  selling  well,  if  ripe  and  clean.  Apples 
from  cold  storage  are  being  quoted  up  a  little.  Or- 
anges are  in  larger  supply  and  the  market  in  the 
main  easier,  though  fine  medium-sized  Navels 
are  bringing  close  to  last  week's  figures. 
There  is  no  change  in  lemons ;  all  but 
the  very  best  are  weak.  Limes  are  abundant,  but 
unchanged.  Good  jobbing  trade  in  dried  fruits,  but 
prices  are  about  the  same  as  before.  Nuts  are  firm 
and  offerings  small.  Honey  is  quiet  and  easy  at  un- 
changed prices.  Hops  are  jobbing  at  old  figures. 
Wool  is  still  being  taken  rapidly  in  the  country  and 
little  doing  in  the  city.  Buyers  are  chasing  the 
product. 


Now  that  we  have  the  true  Jordan  almond  through 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington,  if  we 
did  not  have  it  before,  the  popularity  of  that  variety 
in  this  country  becomes  of  great  moment.  Consul 
B.  H.  Ridgely  at  Malaga  writes  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  last  year's  product  of  Jordans  at  that 
point  is  virtually  exhausted.  There  are,  perhaps,  a 
few  hundred  boxes  still  to  be  had,  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  exporter  to  fill  a  large  order  for 
bona  fide  Jordans.  The  crop  of  1901  amounted  to 
about  80,000  boxes,  and  these  have  been  virtually 
all  marketed  in  the  United  States  and  London  at 
prices  ranging  from  $6.50  to  $8.25  per  box  of  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Consul  Ridgely  says  that  the  prices  of 
Jordans  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  higher 
than  ever  before  known,  and,  "unless  California  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  these  almonds,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  prices  will  fall,  as  the  demand  is 
always  steady."  California  will  see  about  that  later. 
Our  Spanish  friends  can,  however,  console  themselves 
that  it  will  take  California  a  few  years  to  find  where 
she  stands  with  this  variety  and  to  produce  any  in- 
fluential amount,  even  if  the  fullest  adaptation  to  the 
variety  should  be  shown. 

The  hair  keeps  raising  on  that  coyote  scalp  issue, 
though  there  is  a  prospect  that  it  may  soon  be 
smoothed  down  forever.  We  alluded  recently  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  soon  come  up  before  the  Court  of 
Claims  at  Sacramento.  A  prominent  Sacramento 
attorney  is  credited  with  the  statement  that  the 
trial  will  soon  be  held.  The  claims  of  no  less  than 
2337  persons  placed  in  the  hands  of  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.  and  of  the  D.  O.  Mills  Bank  have  been  incorpor- 
ated in  the  complaint.  It  therefore  contains  2337 
causes  of  action  and  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
ever  filed  in  a  California  court.  The  attorney  who 
drew  it  worked  upon  it  eight  months.  In  1891  the 
Legislature  authorized  this  $5  bounty.  In  a  year 
and  a  half  such  gigantic  frauds  had  developed  that 
the  State  refused  to  pay  any  longer.  In  1895  the 
bounty  law  was  repealed.  There  were  then  claims 
pending  to  the  amount  of  $286,000.  At  its  last  ses- 
sion the  Legislature  authorized  suit  against  the 
State  upon  these  claims.  The  trial  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest  and  should  the  big  suit  prove 
successful  others  will  be  instituted. 

One  of  the  wheat  ships  clearing  this  week  took  for 
Liverpool  thirty-four  cases  of  California  pampas 
plumes,  with  a  valuation  of  $1360.  When  we  first 
saw  the  statement  we  supposed  King  Edward  had 
shown  the  good  sense  to  use  this  showy  California 
product  for  decorations  at  his  coronation.  A  wheat 
ship  is,  however,  too  slow  to  get  them  there  in  time. 
No  doubt  if  the  California  growers  had  thought  of  it 
in  time  there  would  have  been  a  California  pampas 
plume  overtopping  every  lamp  post  in  London  during 
coronation  week.  Perhaps  this  shipment  may  arrive 
in  time  to  decorate  for  the  returning  soldiers  from 
South  Africa.  _ 

The  final  issue  as  to  the  life  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  is  approaching.  It  is  announced 
from  San  Jose  that  President  Woods  has  named 
May  20,  1902,  as  the  date  of  the  nominating  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  San  Jose.  At  that  time  officers 
will  be  nominated  for  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  annual  meeting  at  which  the  election  will 
occur  is  called  for  June  4,  1902.  Notices  to  this  ef- 
fect are  being  mailed  to  all  the  members.  President 
Woods  has  stated  that  about  $340,000  more  will  be 
paid  the  growers.  Of  this  amount,  $300,000  will  be 
on  the  crop  of  1900.  It  will  go  out  in  two  dividends, 
$200,000  to  be  paid  about  May  1  and  the  balance  as 
soon  as  the  money  is  received.  There  is  about  $40,000 
to  be  paid  to  growers  on  the  crop  of  1901.  Presi- 
dent Woods  states  that  the  cost  of  running  the  Asso- 
ciation for  two  years  will  be  about  $11  per  ton  of 
dried  fruit.  _ 

Speaking  about  alkali,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  evil 
is  cropping  out  in  many  of  the  newer  regions  which 
are  resorting  to  development  by  irrigation.  Director 
R.  H.  Forbes  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  has 
just  issued  a  popular  bulletin  warning  Arizona  fruit 
growers  of  the  danger.  He  shows  that  in  hot 
weather,  at  a  time  of  low  water,  through  evapora- 
tion and  the  presence  of  seepage  from  irrigated  dis- 
tricts above,  Salt  river  becomes  strongly  charged 
with  soluble  salts.  During  the  week  ending  August 
4,  1900,  for  instance,  the  water  averaged  157  parts 


of  soluble  salts  in  100,000  of  water,  which  is  a  dan. 
gerously  saline  irrigating  water.  For  the  period 
from  June  1  to  August  4,  1900,  the  average  was  139 
parts  in  100,000.  One  acre-foot  of  such  water  con- 
tains about  3780  pounds  of  salts.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  some  of  the  more  sensitive  crops  and  fruit 
trees  are  killed  by  less  than  10,000  pounds  of  salts  in 
the  upper  4  feet  of  soil,  it  is  seen  that  these  low,  con- 
centrated river  waters  are  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Moreover,  these  summer  waters  are  scant  in  quantity, 
and,  especially  in  the  orchard  practice  of  southern 
Arizona,  are  rushed  hurriedly  through  shallow  fur- 
rows over  the  area  to  be  irrigated,  wetting  only  the 
surface  layers  of  soil.  Under  such  conditions,  un- 
cultivated tree  rows  and  ridges  and  insufficiently 
cultivated  surfaces  in  general  lose  by  evaporation  a 
large  part  of  the  water  applied  in  irrigating.  But 
the  alkali  follows  the  soil  water  in  its  movements 
either  up  or  down.  As  the  soil  water,  through 
capillary  action,  comes  to  the  surface  and  evaporates, 
the  soluble  salts  are  left  at  or  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.  But  a  shallow  wetting  of  the  soil  also  leads 
to  the  development  of  tree  and  plant  roots  near  the 
surface,  for  plant  roots  also  must  develop  best  where 
requisite  amounts  of  water  are  accessible.  As  a  re- 
sult of  shallow  irrigation  and  insufficient  cultivation, 
therefore,  the  orange  orchards  (which  were  more 
particularly  studied)  were  found  with  root  systems, 
in  considerable  part,  developed  within  a  foot  of  the 
surface,  in  direct  contact  with  accumulated  alkali 
salts  left  by  evaporation. 

One  of  the  citylpapers  has  sharply  arraigned  the 
local  dairy  exchange  because  of  quotations  alleged  to 
be  below  the  market.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
looks  on  calmly  at  the  issue,  which  is  largely  between 
the  city  dailies.  Our  quotations  are  arrived  at  by 
the  most  careful  inquiry  and  observation  by  our  own 
reporter,  and  are  not  the  work  of  any  exchange  or 
organization.  All  sources  of  information  are  looked 
into,  and  the  truest  possible  conclusions  are  set  forth 
in  our  reports. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Sidehill  Farming. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  or  some  of  your  sub 
scribers  write  a  good  article  on  the  subject  of  side- 
hill  farming  ?  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  as  much 
said  upon  the  subject  as  could  be  put  in  a  long  article, 
and  among  others  the  following  points  dealt  with  : 
What  are  the  best  implements  for  sidehill  work  ?  Is 
it  necessary  to  always  plow  down  hill ;  that  is,  turn 
the  furrow  down  hill  with  a  sidehill  plow  ?  Which 
gives  least  labor,  vines  or  trees  ?  Would  you  put 
trees  far  apart  on  a  sidehill  so  as  to  grow  other  crops 
in  between  ?  Does  a  sidehill  with  an  east  front  ripen 
a  crop  earlier  than  one  with  a  west  front?  etc.,  etc. 
Is  there  a  book  that  deals  with  this  subject. — G.  A., 
Marin  county. 

The  suggestion  is  a  good  one  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  it  discussed.  Hillside  policies  are  peculiar, 
and  only  a  sidehiller  can  properly  discuss  them.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  a  free  contribution  of  expe- 
rience. 

Twig  Boring  Beetles  and  Pear  Blight 

To  the  Editor  : — I  am  sending  you  specimens  of 
pear  blight,  which  is  prevalent  in  this  section  of  the 
valley  and  threatens  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
pear  industry.  I  also  enclose  some  of  the  insects 
which  we  think  are  responsible  for  the  damage.  The 
blight  strikes  the  blossom  or  pear  first  and  then 
works  down  the  wood.  If  you  can  give  me  any  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  blight  or  insect  it  will  be  a 
great  favor. — Subscriber,  Fresno. 

Your  specimens  show  that  you  have  two  different 
things  to  deal  with.  The  boring  beetle  which  you 
send  is  well  known  in  California  and  its  name  is  Poly- 
caon  confertus.  It  bores  into  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  a  native  Cali- 
fornia insect  and  has  made  its  way  from  the  wild 
shrubs  to  the  cultivated  growths.  It  has  probably 
no  relation  to  the  blight,  although,  as  in  your  case, 
the  two  destructive  agencies  may  be  working  on  the 
tree  at  the  same  time.  The  beetle  could  carry  the 
blight  if  it  went  from  tree  to  tree,  but  it  is  found  in  a 
burrow  at  the  base  of  a  twig  while  the  twig  is 
blighted  at  its  tip,  above  the  point  where  the  beetle 
is  at  work.  Blight  is  also  abundant  on  trees  where 
this  insect  is  not  found. 

Your  specimens  also  show  the  bacterial  blight  of 
the  pear,  which  is  now  a  very  serious  menace  to  the 
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life  of  the  trees  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  We  pre- 
sume you  are  aware  of  the  cause  and  methods  of  the 
disease  which  have  been  so  fully  discussed  during  the 
last  year.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  given  full 
expositions  of  the  trouble  by  both  California  and 
Eastern  investigators.  It  only  remains  to  acknowl- 
edge that  no  satisfactory  remedy  or  treatment  has 
yet  been  proposed.  The  bacteria  commonly  find  en- 
trance to  the  interior  tissues  of  the  tree  and  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  germicidal  spraying.  All  that  can 
be  suggested  is  cutting  back  into  healthy  wood  all 
affected  branches  and  twigs,  with  the  idea  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease  in  that  way.  It  should 
be  the  rule  with  the  pruning  shears  and  the  saw 
never  to  cut  into  wood  that  is  blighted,  but  always 
healthy  wood  below.  Tools  used  on  the  blighted  wood 
will  quickly  communicate  the  disease  to  new  tissue. 
This  is  not  a  satisfactory  treatment,  because  the  dis- 
ease spreads  in  spite  of  it.  It  is  only  apparently 
postponing  the  inevitable  result,  and  that  is  the  death 
and  destruction  of  the  tree,  unless  investigations  now 
in  progress  disclose  something  more  effective. 

Mason  Bee  Work. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  deposit  on  the  plum  twig 
mailed  you  to-day  ?  I  have  cut  many  similar  ones 
from  peach  trees  this  spring,  always  finding  them  in 
the  crotches  of  small  branches  in  the  top  of  the 
trees,  as  this  was.  They  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of 
gum  from  the  tree  and  fine  gravel,  but  how  does  the 
gravel  get  there  ? — J.  H.  Barber,  Jackson. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  gum  and  fine  gravel  is 
made  by  the  mason  bee,  a  species  so  called  from  the 
way  in  which  it  uses  small  stone  in  its  construction. 
This  construction  is  made  for  the  protection  of  its 
own  offspring,  the  pupa  of  which  we  find  on  tearing 
to  pieces  the  protecting  covering.  In  this  case  there 
is  added  interest,  because  on  opening  the  case,  which 
should  contain  the  pupa  of  a  bee,  four  small  pupae  are 
found.  These  are  the  resting  stage  of  parasites 
which  destroy  their  host,  and  are  now  waiting  for 
favorable  opportunity  to  emerge  as  flies  to  find  more 
bee  pupae  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  turn. 
With  such  an  abundance  of  parasitic  enemies,  it  is 
not  likely  that  your  mason  bees  will  multiply  to  any 
troublesome  extent. 

Late  Ripening  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
if  the  prune  growing  season  can  be  shortened  ?  They 
ripen  about  October  and  the  weather  is  then  damp 
and  cloudy.  They  irrigate  two  or  three  times — if  the 
orchard  were  irrigated  early  once,  then  cultivated 
well,  would  not  that  help?  The  trees  are  very 
vigorous  and  thrifty  and  French  and  Italian.  This 
is  my  first  season  in  the  valley. — Inquirer,  Sunny- 
side,  Wash. 

The  probability  is  that  your  trouble  is  due  to  a 
slow  summer  climate  which  has  not  heat  enough  to 
hasten  maturity.  Of  course,  excessive  irrigation  will 
postpone  ripening  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  cause 
the  lateness  which  you  object  to.  One  good  irriga- 
tion followed  by  thorough  irrigation  will  carry  the 
tree  through  fruiting  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  retentive, 
but  not  if  it  is  shallow  or  coarse.  Which  system  of 
irrigation  is  best  for  your  trees  or  your  soil  can  only 
be  determined  by  experiment  and  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  thrift  of  the  trees. 
You  can  probably  avoid  your  difficulty  by  grafting 
over  the  trees  into  the  Sugar  prune,  which  in  Cali- 
fornia ripens  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  those  you 
have. 

Plants  for  Terrace  Banks. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  some  advice  as  to 
the  best  plant  or  seed  to  use,  to  cover  the  front  of 
terraces  located  at  Colfax,  Placer  county,  Califor- 
nia. These  terraces  (about  fifteen  acres),  planted  in 
Bartlett  pears,  are  about  8  feet  wide  and  3  to  4  feet 
in  height,  and  it  is  this  3  to  4  feet  which  I  desire  to 
cover  with  vegetable  growth,  whose  roots  I  expect 
will  give  more  strength  and  permanency  to  the  ter- 
races. The  soil  is  decomposed  granite,  dry  and  not 
very  fertile  on  the  surface.  A  flowering  plant  called 
Portulaca  has  been  suggested. — Reader,  Placer 
county. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  accomplish 
what  you  desire  with  the  exposed  faces  of  those  ter- 
races. The  Portulaca  is  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose where  you  have  a  moist  climate  to  deal  with, 
but  in  California  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
keep  this  plant  alive  during  the  dry  season  even  by 
most  assiduous  watering.  The  plant  that  would  be 
most  likely  to  maintain  itself  on  the  terrace  would  be 


Bermuda  grass,  but  it  would  not  be  content  to  re- 
main there,  but  would  soon  cover  the  whole  place 
and  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  cultivated 
ground.  We  know  of  no  way  of  covering  terraces, 
except  by  resorting  to  the  continual  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  making  lawns  of  them,  by  the  use  of  grasses 
like  Australian  rye  grass,  or  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
and  this  would  be  quite  satisfactory  and  handsome  if 
they  were  continually  watered  and  mown,  but  in  the 
dry  air  and  high  heat  of  the  summer  in  the  foothills 
they  would  require  almost  daily  sprinkling  and  regu- 
lar mowing.  From  an  economical  point  of  view,  of 
course,  such  plants  are  out  of  consideration.  We 
have  frankly  to  acknowledge  that  we  know  nothing 
that  will  answer  your  request  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labor  which  would  be  out  of  consid- 
eration, unless  you  wish  the  terraces  to  serve  an  or- 
namental purpose,  regardless  of  cost. 

Failure  of  Tomatoes  to  Set  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
blossoms  falling  from  tomato  vines  ?  The  blossoms 
all  fall  off,  and  people  around  this  section  of  country 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  raise  tomatoes.  Is  there 
anything  one  can  do  to  prevent  this  ? — Grower,  San 
Rafael. 

Tomato  blossoms  fail  to  set  because  the  plants  are 
growing  too  rankly.  Excessive  vegetative  vigor  is 
at  enmity  with  fruiting.  This  trouble  is  usually 
worst  early  in  the  season,  because  moisture  is  apt  to 
be  so  abundant  that  the  plants  revel  in  new  growth. 
Later  in  the  season,  as  moisture  decreases,  this 
growth  will  be  checked  and  blossoms  will  set.  Over- 
irrigated  tomatoes  may  fail  to  fruit  because  this 
rank  growth  is  continued.  If  you  want  abundant 
fruit  do  not  let  your  tomato  plants  have  too  good  a 
time — just  keep  them  growing  slowty  and  strongly, 
not  rankly. 

Orange  Rot. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  a  small  section  of  a 
Washington  Navel  showing  a  peculiar  dark  green 
substance  close  to  the  skin.  The  orange  looked 
sound  when  I  pulled  it.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
what  it  is  and  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  a  form 
of  disease  that  is  likely  to  damage  our  trees,  or 
merely  a  foreign  substance  that  has  found  its  way 
into  the  fruit  through  the  blossoming  period  ? — E.  I. 
Galvin,  Sacramento. 

It  is  a  case  of  the  occurrence  of  orange  rot  in  the 
navel  region  of  the  orange  and  is  due  to  the  intrusion 
of  blue  mold  through  the  navel  to  the  adjacent  in- 
terior of  the  fruit.  Often  the  exterior  appearance 
does  not  disclose  this  internal  condition.  The  cause 
and  occurrence  of  this  evil  was  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March  1st 
on  the  basis  of  investigation  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth  of  the  State  University. 

Salt  Land  for  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  informed  that  a  tract  of  dry 
tule  land  would  make  very  good  asparagus  land,  and 
that  land  used  for  this  purpose  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  salt.  Is  it  true  ? — Reader,  Contra  Costa 
county. 

Salt  has  always  been  used  as  a  special  fertilizer  for 
asparagus  on  ordinary  soils  because  the  plant  is 
native  to  saline  soils.  In  California  at  the  present 
time  very  large  products  of  asparagus  are  being 
secured  on  reclaimed  tule  lands  along  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  large  asparagus  canner- 
ies are  located  there.  These  light  soils  afford  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  the  breaking  through  of  mag- 
nificent shoots,  and  their  moderate  saline  content  is 
an  advantage.  How  far  this  experience  can  be  ap- 
plied to  other  salt  lands  depends  upon  the  percent- 
age of  salt  present.  If  the  land  will  grow  beets,  it 
will  do  for  asparagus.  How  much  more  salt  aspara- 
gus can  stand  you  will  have  to  determine  by  experi- 
ment upon  any  particular  piece  of  land  you  have 
in  mind.  ^ 

Ramie  and  Silk. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  where  ramie 
plants,  or  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  can  be  procured; 
also  where  to  send  for  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm. — F. 
Anthony,  Cupertino. 

The  two  things  you  mention  have  proved  so  disap- 
pointing industrially  that  they  have  gone  out  of  the 
trade.  Ramie  plants  are  scattered  around  the  State 
here  and  there,  where  people  have  been  induced  to 
plant  them  by  the  prospect  of  demonstration  of  satis- 
factory processes  for  preparing  the  fiber.    This  ex- 


perimental work  is  still  going  on,  new  machines  be- 
ing brought  to  light  each  year  and  yet  no  commercial 
demonstration  has  yet  been  reached.  If  you  could 
find  one  of  these  patches  of  ramie  the  grower  would 
probably  be  glad  to  have  you  take  the  plants  off  the 
place,  and  yet  this  industry  may  ere  long  be  placed 
upon  a  good  foundation,  though  people  who  started 
growing  the  plants  ten  years  ago  have  become  heart- 
sick through  hope  deferred.  The  silk  industry  is 
much  in  the  same  form  and  most  experimenters  have 
abandoned  it.  Mrs.  Carrie  Williams,  of  San  Diego, 
has  retained  confidence  longer  than  others  and  can 
supply  eggs  to  those  who  desire  them. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  21,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week  and 
light  rain  has  fallen  in  all  sections.  Grain  and  hay  have 
made  good  growth  and  prospects  continue  excellent  for 
unusually  heavy  crops.  Barley  is  heading  out  in  Tehama 
county  and  gives  promise  of  a  very  large  yield.  Green 
feed  is  abundant  and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Al- 
monds and  apricots  are  of  large  size  in  Yolo  county. 
There  will  be  a  large  yield  of  all  deciduous  fruits,  ex- 
cept apricots,  which  will  probably  be  below  average. 
Orange  trees  are  in  bloom  in  Tehama  county  and  other 
places.  Olive  trees  are  also  in  bloom  and  give  indications 
of  a  good  yield.  "Measuring  worms"  are  causing  some 
damage  to  cherry,  apricot  and  prune  trees  near  Vaca- 
ville  and  orchardists  are  fighting  the  pest  with  tangle- 
foot flypaper  around  the  base  of  the  trees. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  continued  warm  and  cloudy  or  foggy 
during  the  week,  with  light  rains  in  all  sections  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday.  The  showers  have  been  very  bene- 
ficial, except  in  the  southern  districts,  and  all  crops  have 
made  rapid  growth.  Prospects  are  still  good  for  excel- 
lent crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  though  there  are 
some  reports  of  a  short  yield  in  portions  of  San  Benito 
county.  Hay  is  in  excellent  condition  and  a  heavy  crop 
is  expected;  haying  is  progressing  in  some  places.  All 
varieties  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  have  blossomed  and  in 
some  places  are  so  heavily  laden  with  young  fruit  that 
thinning  will  be  necessary.  Unusually  heavy  crops  are 
expected. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  continued  warm  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  all 
growing  crops.  Strong  northerly  winds  during  the  first 
of  the  week  dried  out  the  soil  to  some  extent,  but  gen- 
erous showers  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  have  again 
softened  the  ground  and  will  cause  rapid  growth  of  grain 
and  grass.  Grain  continues  in  good  condition,  though  a 
little  backward  in  some  places,  and  a  large  yield  is  pre- 
dicted in  nearly  all  the  northern  districts,  with  a  fair 
yield  in  the  south.  Barley  and  oats  are  heading  out 
rapidly.  Deciduous  fruits  have  not  been  injured  by  frost 
this  season  and  give  promise  of  a  heavy  yield.  Vineyards 
are  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Generous  showers  at  the  close  of  the  week  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  all  crops.  The  rain  extended  to  all 
sections,  varying  from  0  30  inch  at  San  Diego  to  over  1 
inch  in  the  mountain  districts.  Warm,  clear  weather 
prevailed  during  the  first  of  the  week,  followed  by  cloudy 
weather  and  fogs  along  the  coast.  Grain  and  hay  are  in 
good  condition.  A  correspondent  at  Los  Angeles  esti- 
mates that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  up  to  average  and  hay 
and  barley  crops  better  than  for  several  years.  Haying 
has  commenced  in  some  places.  Apricots  are  not  doing 
well;  but  other  deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  condition 
and  large  crops  are  expected.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  full 
bloom  in  some  sections.  _ 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Generally  good  growing 
week;  cloud  and  fog  benefited  beets  and  growing  crops, 
but  rain  needed  soon  for  late  grain  and  hay.  Some  hay 
being  cut.    Trees  full  of  bloom  and  setting  well. 

Eureka  Summary.— Crops  growing  rapidly.  A  heavy 
yield  of  fruit  assured.  Owing  to  cold,  rainy  weather 
during  March,  the  growth  of  fall  grain  was  greatly  re- 
tarded and  consequently  is  not  looking  well. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

1.18 

47  61 

44  69 

39  15 

58 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.08 

29  81 

22  68 

22.82 

78 

42 

T 

16.32 

17  50 

22.08 

76 

42 

.04 

17.40 

18  99 

23  85 

58 

46 

.02 

6  48 

10  39 

12  36 

84 

40 

.06 

4  29 

5  81 

5  35 

82 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.(6 

21  33 

27.87 

16  71 

70 

38 

.04 

10.52 

14.18 

16  85 

68 

44 

.20 

6.11 

10  66 

7.41 

64 

48 

.00 

.68 

3.60 

2.84 

96 

44 

280 
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TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Export  Horse  and  Mule  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

Not  many  years  ago,  says  the  Crop  Reporter, 
published  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  impression 
was  quite  prevalent  throughout  the  civilized  world 
that  an  era  was  approaching  when  the  usefulness  of 
the  horse  would  be  greatly  curtailed.  Extremists 
went  so  far  even  as  to  forecast  a  "horseless  age." 
That  there  were  grounds  for  these  predictions,  inas- 
much as  other  motive  forces  were  at  that  time  rap- 
idly supplanting  animal  power,  is  obvious.  In  cities 
the  traction  power  formerly  supplied  entirely  by 
horses  was  giving  way,  first,  to  the  cable  car,  and, 
later,  to  the  electric  street  railway.  Afterwards 
the  bicyele  and  then  the  automobile  gave  promise 
that  the  application  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
these  inventions  might  entirely  eliminate  the  horse 
from  many  other  phases  of  urban  life.  In  the  coun- 
try, too,  the  portable  engine,  the  steam  plow,  and 
many  economies  in  the  use  of  animal  power  suggested 
the  probability  of  the  eventual  substitution  of  me- 
chanical power,  to  a  large  extent,  for  horse  power 
on  the  farm. 

It  is  apparent  now  that  these  gloomy  predictions 
as  to  the  future  utility  of  the  horse  fell  short  of  fufill- 
ment,  having  been  made  on  the  very  eve  of  a  period 
when  Great  Britain  would  have  to  pay  one  of  the 
largest  bills  for  horse  supplies  that  was  ever  paid  for 
such  supplies  by  any  nation  at  any  time  in  the  world's 
history,  and  when  both  the  horse  and  mule  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  was  to  as- 
sume a  magnitude  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  republic. 

The  Upward  Movement. — The  present  activity, 
however,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
horses  and  mules  really  dates  back  to  the  panic  of 

1893.  The  low  prices,  largely  the  result  of  the  panic, 
at  which  good  horses  might  then  be  had  in  this  coun- 
try doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  attracting  the 
attention  of  foreign  buyers  to  the  exceptional  advan- 
tages of  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  horse  sup- 
plies. The  result  was  immediately  reflected  in  the 
export  trade.  Exports  of  horses  and  mules  com- 
bined, which  in  1893  had  amounted  to  only  4601  head, 
valued  at  less  than  a  million  dollars,  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  in  1898  they  reached  the  total 
of  59,248  head,  worth  $6,841,358.  In  the  following 
year  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  gave 
an  additional  impetus  to  this  trade  in  all  exporting 
countries,  especially  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Argentina  and  Australasia.  Exports  from  the 
United  States  quickly  responded  to  the  increased 
demand,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
they  amounted  to  a  total  of  108,091  head,  horses  and 
mules  combined,  valued  at  $11,532,094.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  they  increased  further  to  the  high 
record  mark  of  116,655  head,  with  a  value  of 
$12,089,112. 

Export  Horses. — The  statistics  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  horses,  stated  sepa- 
rately, present  some  very  interesting  features.  The 
trade  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  periods,  the 
line  of  demarcation  being  the  year  1894.  The  first 
period,  extending  from  1884,  when  horses  were  first 
separately  specified  in  statements  of  imports,  up  to 

1894,  is  characterized  by  a  heavy,  though  declining, 
excess  of  imports  over  exports,  the  imports  for  the 
entire  period  averaging  annually  42,318  head,  against 
average  annual  exports  of  only  2670  head.  The  sec- 
ond period,  extending  from  1895  up  to  the  present 
time,  is,  on  the  contrary,  notable  for  a  phenomenal 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  the  average  annual 
exports  amounting  for  the  period  to  46.077  head, 
against  average  annual  imports  of  only  6157.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  exports  and  imports 
of  horses  separately  for  the  full  period  for  which  fig- 
ures on  imports  are  available  : 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  HORSES 

Year  ending  .  exports  >  .  imports  . 

June  30.     No.  Value.            No.  Value. 

1884              2.721  $  424,317  45,610  $3,726,534 

1885               1,947  377,692  39,985  3,292.298 

1886              1,616  348,323  58,903  4,312,576 

1887              1,611  351,607  56,395  4,872.982 

1888               2  263  412,744  62,401  5,405.873 

1889              3,748  592.469  58,714  4.868,862 

1890               3,501  680,410  49,116  4,840.485 

1891               3,110  784,908  22,537  3,265,254 

1892               3,226  611,188  14,074  2.455.868 

1893               2,967  718,607  15,451  2,388.267 

1894               5,246  1,108.995           6,166  1,319,572 

1895  13,984  2.209.298  13,098  1,055,191 

1896  25,126  3,530.703           9,991  662,591 

1897  39,532  4,769,265           6,998  464.808 

1898  51,150  6,176,569          3,085  414,899 

1899  45,778  5,444  342          3,042  551,050 

1900  64,722  7,612,716           3,102  596,592 

1901  82,250  8,878,845           3,785  985,738 

Extort  Mules. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  mules  is  entirely  an  export  one.  Previous 
to  1894  the  foreign  demand  for  these  animals  was  not 
greatly  inferior  to — in  fact,  in  some  years  it  was  in 
excess  of — the  foreign  demand  for  United  States 
horses.    This  trade,  like  that  in  horses,  began  to  im- 


prove, though  not  in  such  heavy  proportions,  as  a 
result  of  panic  prices,  and  the  recognized  value  of 
mules  in  the  army  transport  service,  afterwards, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war,  created 
an  extraordinary  demand.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  total  exports  of  mules  from  the  United 
States,  and,  separately,  the  total  exports  of  horses 
and  mules  combined  for  each  year  during  the  past 
decade  : 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  OF  MULES,  AND  OF  MULES 
AND  HORSES  COMBINED. 

Year  ending  ,  MULES  .  . — HORSES  &  mules — 

June  30.      No.  Value.  No.  Value. 

1892               1,965  $  238,591  5,191  f  849,779 

1893              1,634  210,278  4,601  928,885 

1894               2,063  240,961  7,309  1,349,956 

1895               2.515  186,452  16,499  2,395,750 

1896               5,918  406,161  31,044  3,936,864 

1897               7,473  545,331  47,005  5,314,596 

1898              8,098  664,789  59.248  6,841,358 

1899               6,755  516,908  52,533  5,961,250 

1900  43,369  3,919,478  108  091  11,532.094 

1901  34,405  3,210,267  116,655  12,089,112 

Where  the  Horses  Go. — Until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa  the  United  States  export  trade 
in  horses  was  practically  confined  to  two  channels: 
First,  the  European  trade,  monopolized  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium; and,  second,  what  may  be  called  the  North 
American. trade,  consisting  of  exports  to  countries 
of  the  North  American  continent  and  its  outlying 
islands.  The  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
unimportant.  Until  after  1894  the  North  American 
trade  absorbed  the  lion's  share  of  our  exports.  But 
in  the  following  year  an  European  trade  sprang  up 
which  increased  exports  to  Europe  from  7972  head 
in  1895  to  37,377  head  in  1900,  while  the  North  Amer- 
ican trade,  the  bulk  of  which  was  with  British  North 
America,  increased  during  the  same  period  from 
only  5850  head  to  14,045.  During  this  same  period, 
it  is  true,  exports  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in- 
creased from  162  head  in  1895  to  13,300  head  in  1900, 
but  this  heavy  increase  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
shipments  of  10,220  head  to  South  Africa  and  an  in- 
itial shipment  of  2437  head  to  the  Philippines  in  the 
latter  year.  A  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  re- 
cent development  of  the  United  States  export  trade 
in  horses  may  probably  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  gives  separately  the  exports 
to  Europe,  to  North  American  countries  and  outly- 
ing islands,  to  South  Africa,  and  to  all  other  coun- 
tries combined  from  1894  to  1901: 

EXPORTS  OF  HORSES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  All 

To  To  Other 

Year  Ending                To         North  South  Coun- 

June  30 —              Europe.    America.  Africa,  tries. 

No.           No.  No.  No. 

1894                               1,452         3,653  0  141 

1895                             7,972         5,850  1  161 

1896   17,243         7,690  1  192 

1897   28,488       10,508  1  535 

1898   37,673        12,989  117  371 

1899   31,949        12,890  127  812 

1900                             37,377        14,045  10,220  3,080 

1901   24,488       14,842  37,465  5,455 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  extraordinarily  heavy  ex- 
ports of  horses  from  the  United  States  in  1901, 
amounting  as  they  did  to  82,250  head,  were  due  pri- 
marily to  shipments  of  37,465  head  to  South  Africa — 
a  larger  number  of  horses,  with  one  exception,  than 
had  ever  been  consigned  up  to  that  time  to  any  sin- 
gle destination  in  the  history  of  our  country.  If  this 
factor,  however,  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
trade  there  is  still  apparent  a  remarkable  and  al- 
most steadily  increasing  demand  in  both  North 
American  and  European  countries  for  horses  bred 
and  reared  in  the  United  States. 

Where  Mules  Go.  — The  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  mules  has  been  confined — with  the 
exception  of  shipments  in  recent  years  to  South 
Africa,  to  Hawaii,  and  to  the  Philippines — almost 
exclusively  to  countries  and  islands  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Previous  to  1900,  the  Central  American 
States,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  took  annually 
from  65%  to  75%  of  our  entire  exports,  Mexico  and 
Cuba  in  the  latter  years  being  by  all  odds  the  most 
important  customers.  In  1900,  however,  although 
the  trade  with  Central  America,  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies,  as  a  whole,  almost  doubled  in  numbers, 
the  proportion  whbh  it  formed  of  the  aggregate  ex- 
port trade  declined  to  less  than  20%,  the  decline  in 
proportion  being  due  entirely  to  shipments  in  that 
year  of  31,014  head  to  South  Africa,  1260  head  to 
Hawaii,  and  1703  bead  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  nota- 
ble that  in  the  following  year  the  total  shipments  of 
mules  from  the  United  States  were  8964  head  less 
than  in  1900,  whereas  exports  of  horses  showed  an 
increase  of  17,528  head  over  the  year  previous.  But 
from  the  fact  that  exports  of  mules,  with  reference 
to  countries  of  destination,  have  not  yet  been  sepa- 
rately stated  in  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  cause  of  this  opposite  movement  between  the 
trade  in  mules  and  that  in  horses  is  not  apparent. 

The  activity  in  both  the  foreign  horse  and  mule 
trade  of  the  United  States  continues  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  former  showing  further  remarkable  in- 
creases, the  latter  some  tendency  to  decline.  In  the 
eight  months  ending  February  28  of  the  fiscal  year 


1901-02,  the  total  exports  of  horses  amounted  to  71,- 
438  head,  against  51,856  head  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  exports  to 
South  Africa  aggregating  46,844  head,  against  21,- 
342  head,  respectively,  for  the  eight-month  periods. 
Exports  of  mules  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1901-02  aggregated  20,698  head,  against 
27,595  head  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year 
previous.  The  total  exports  of  horses  and  mules  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  have 
amounted  to  92,136  head,  valued  at  $9,098,863. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Cement  Floors  for  Dairy  Buildings. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  dairy  readers  will  have  spare 
time  and  funds  for  improvements  of  their  buildings 
this  summer,  and  cement  floors,  if  they  can  be  made 
with  the  farm  help,  are  not  expensive.  W.  O.  Brown, 
an  Ohio  farmer,  has  done  much  in  this  line  for  him- 
self and  tells  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  how  others  can 
do  it. 

Experience. — It  is  now  over  ten  years  since  I  be- 
gan substituting  cement  for  plank  in  my  stables,  and 
in  that  time  I  have  used  fifty-five  barrels  of  cement 
on  my  farm,  flooring  a  horse  and  cow  stable,  two  hog 
houses  and  making  a  front  walk  160  feet  long,  a 
portico  floor  60  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  a  well  plat- 
form, and  in  all  these  places  it  has  given  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. I  believe  that  it  will  last  100  years  in  a 
stable  where  sharp-shod  horses  stand  and  know  that  it 
will  endure  the  lowest  temperature  without  injury. 

1  live  on  a  gravel  pike,  and  so  must  keep  my  horses 
shod  the  year  round;  yet  the  most  exposed  spots  in 
my  stable  do  not  show  a  particle  of  wear.  We  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  put  plank  over  the  cement,  as  a 
small  quantity  of  bedding  will  keep  the  shoes  from 
contact  with  the  floor.  Previous  to  putting  in  the 
cement  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  floor  every  few 
years,  but  now  it  is  permanent.  What  I  have  said 
about  cement  floors  means,  however,  that  they  are 
to  be  made  from  Portland  cement,  as  the  cheap 
grades  will  neither  endure  freezing  nor  the  stamping 
of  heavy  sharp-shod  horses  in  fly  time. 

Cement  Foundations. — There  is  one  point  that 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  use  of  cement  for  new 
buildings,  which  is  that,  if  a  cement  floor  is  laid,  no 
other  foundation  will  be  needed  and  this  saves  a  heavy 
expense.  I  built  a  hog  house  two  years  ago  32  feet 
long,  and  it  would  have  required  80  feet  of  wall  for  a 
foundation  if  I  had  built  a  solid  wall,  which  would  have 
cost  about  as  much  as  the  entire  floor  did;  for  seven 
barrels — costing,  freight  paid,  $20 — made  the  floor, 
and  I  set  the  posts  on  the  floor  and  had  a  solid  foun- 
dation. If  I  had  built  a  foundation  and  put  a  plank 
floor  on  it,  it  would  have  taken  over  500  feet  of  lum- 
ber to  make  a  2-inch  floor,  and,  in  addition,  the  sills 
and  floor  joists  would  have  required  between  300  and 
400  feet  more  of  lumber,  and,  at  present  prices,  the 
lumber  would  have  cost  as  much  as  the  cement  did. 
Then,  when  the  floor  was  laid,  there  would  be  a  breed- 
ing place  for  rats  under  it,  and  in  less  than  ten  years 
the  floor  would  have  to  be  renewed.  Before  that 
time  there  would  be  cracks  in  the  floor  through  which 
there  would  have  been  loss  of  corn  and  liquid  manure. 
Another  advantage  of  cement  floors  in  the  stables  is 
that  it  does  not  take  up  a  particle  of  liquid,  and  as 
soon  as  the  stable  is  cleaned  the  air  is  pure,  while 
with  plank  floors  there  is  always  an  odor  from  the 
saturated  wood. 

For  the  Cows. — In  laying  a  cow-stable  floor  it  is 
best  to  always  make  a  manure  ditch,  as  it  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  the  cows  clean.  The  stable  should  be  10 
feet  wide  from  the  manger  to  the  rear,  which  gives 
5  feet  from  manger  to  ditch,  the  ditch  2  feet,  and  a 
walk  3  feet  wide  back  of  the  ditch.  Make  the  ditch 
8  inches  deep  and  20  inches  wide  in  the  bottom,  al- 
lowing the  sides  to  slope  2  inches,  so  that  it  will  be 

2  feet  wide  at  the  top.  It  is  best  to  have  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  ditch,  as  the  cows  will  always  walk  to 
their  stalls  in  the  ditch  in  this  case  and  then  step  up 
on  the  floor.  Clean  out  the  ditch  every  morning  and 
bed  it,  as  well  as  the  floor,  enough  to  absorb  the 
liquid.  We  make  the  stalls  4  feet  wide,  and  find  that 
with  stalls  of  this  size  the  cows  will  lie  down  comfort- 
ably, as  they  will  lie  a  little  angling.  There  will  be 
no  wading  in  manure  to  pass  behind  the  cows  in  milk- 
ing, and  if  before  milking  you  scrape  down  with  a  hoe 
any  manure  that  has  not  fallen  into  the  ditch  and 
scatter  about  a  peck  of  fine  bedding  under  each  cow, 
you  can  milk  without  soiling  either  feet  or  pail.  I  -al- 
ways save  fine  bedding  for  the  cows,  as  it  keeps  them 
cleaner  than  straw.  We  bed  with  corn  chaff  when  it 
is  to  be  had,  and,  as  there  are  two  corn  shellers  with- 
in 2  miles,  I  can  get  this  in  all  years  when  the  corn 
crop  is  good.  If  we  can  not  get  this,  we  save  wheat, 
oats,  or  clover  chaff  or  get  sawdust.  We  have  a  place 
to  store  this  behind  the  cows  at  the  left  as  you  enter 
the  stable,  where  we  can  put  four  or  five  loads.  At 
the  rear  of  the  cows  is  the  root  cellar,  the  door  being 
at  the  end  of  the  milk  shelf. 

How  to  Lay  the  Floors. — It  is  not  difficult  for 
any  farmer  to  lay  good  floors,  if  the  directions  here 
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given  are  followed.  Use  in  the  cow  stable  3  inches 
of  concrete  and  $  inch  of  topping,  and  in  the  horse 
stable  5  inches  of  concrete  and  1  inch  of  topping.  In 
putting  on  the  concrete  lay  in  strips  3  or  4  feet  wide, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  reach  across  it  to  trowel  it  smooth. 
If  the  space  where  the  floor  to  be  laid  is  deeper  than 
4  or  6  inches,  fill  with  gravel,  cinders  or  broken  stone 
to  that  depth;  tamp  the  filling  even  and  solid  and 
you  are  ready  for  the  concrete.  From  8  to  12  parts 
of  gravel,  sand  and  crushed  stone  can  be  used  to  1  of 
cement ;  if  gravel  alone  is  used,  8  parts,  and  if 
crushed  stone  can  be  had,  mixed  with  sharp,  coarse 
sand,  10  or  12  parts  can  be  usad.  Mix  thoroughly; 
it  should  be  shoveled  over  dry  four  or  five  times,  and 
then  sprinkled  with  water,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
dampen  it,  and  shoveled  over  three  or  four  times 
more.  You  should  be  sure  that  every  pebble  is  coated 
with  the  cement,  as  this  is  necessary  to  insure  its  ad- 
hering and  making  a  solid  stone  foundation.  You  will 
need  to  stake  up  a  2-inch  plank  for  the  edge  of  each 
section  that  you  lay,  but  this  can  be  carefully  taken 
up  and  moved  as  soon  as  the  section  is  laid. 

The  top  coating  should  be  put  on  at  once,  while  the 
foundation  is  moist,  in  order  that  the  two  may  adhere 
to  each  other.  This  topping  coat  should  be  mixed 
with  2  parts  of  clean  white  sand  to  1  of  cement.  We 
get  the  best  sand  for  this  purpose  by  screening  it 
from  the  gravel,  and  the  gravel  makes  all  the  better 
concrete  for  having  some  of  the  sand  taken  out.  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  you  get  the  right  amount  of 
topping  on,  use  a  straight-edge  with  notches  either 
1  inch  or  i  inch  cut  in  so  it  will  extend  down  the  depth 
you  wish  the  top  coat  to  be,  thus  leaving  exactly  the 
space  you  want  for  the  top  coat.  After  the  floor  is 
laid  be  sure  and  protect  it  from  dogs,  chickens  and 
other  animals  until  it  hardens  or  they  will  leave  tracks 
in  it.  It  is  best  in  the  horse  stable,  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, to  make  grooves  crosswise  of  the  stalls.  This 
can  be  done  by  laying  a  broom  handle  in  the  moist  ce- 
ment and  tapping  it  until  it  beds  half  way  into  the 
cement.  In  the  cow  stable  there  should  be  1  inch  of 
slope  from  the  manger  to  the  manure  pit,  so  that 
the  bedding  will  not  become  foul  from  the  urine. 

Other  Hints. — This  Portland  cement  will  harden 
so  as  to  put  the  horses  on  it  in  about  ten  days,  while 
if  the  floor  is  laid  with  a  cheap  grade  of  cement  it  will 
be  three  months  before  it  can  be  safely  used.  You 
will  obviate  the  daDger  of  cracking  if  you  will  water 
the  floor  twice  a  day  for  a  week  or  more  after  it  is 
laid,  as  it  hardens  better  when  wet  than  dry,  and 
there  is  less  danger  of  cracking.  In  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  a  building  or  a  walk,  it  is  necessary  in  order 
that  a  good  edge  may  be  made  that  the  concrete 
should  be  crowded  back  with  a  trowel  2  or  3  inches 
from  the  plank  and  pure  cement,  or  with  1  part  sand 
to  it,  be  put  in  dry.  This  will  absorb  water  from  the 
concrete  and  from  your  subsequent  waterings  and 
harden,  making  a  good  edge.  If  this  is  not  done  on  a 
hog  house  floor,  where  it  is  elevated  somewhat  from 
the  ground,  there  is  some  danger  of  the  hogs  rooting 
under  it,  so  as  to  cause  trouble  by  the  gravel  coming 
out. 

Notice  that  the  essential  points  for  making  a  good 
floor  are :  First,  the  right  kind  of  material — good  Port- 
land cement;  second,  thorough  mixing  and  tamping 
of  the  concrete  into  the  mold  or  space;  third,  the 
thorough  tempering  of  the  topping  coat  and  its  appli- 
cation at  once  while  the  concrete  is  moist;  fourth,  the 
protection  from  animals,  and  watering  during  the 
drying  period.  If  stalls  are  to  be  made,  blocks  may 
be  placed  where  the  foot  of  the  studding  will  come 
and  carefully  taken  out  after  the  cement  is  dried, 
which  will  leave  a  mortise  in  which  to  set  the  foot  of 
the  partitions.  


The  Butter  Scoring  Contest. 

The  first  quarterly  butter  scoring  contest  of  the 
California  Creamery  Operators'  Association,  held  on 
April  11th,  brought  out  twenty-two  entries.  This 
number,  while  not  as  large  as  expected,  aroused  no 
end  of  interest  among  exhibitors  and  the  butter  men 
of  San  Francisco.  The  Dairy  and  Produce  Review 
in  its  report  sketches  the  results  as  follows:  The  en- 
tries represented  a  remarkable  diversity  of  dairy 
conditions  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  a  con- 
test held  where  butter  came  together  that  was  pro- 
duced under  such  varied  conditions.  Along  the 
northern  coast  of  California  the  grass  is  just  getting 
into  good  growth,  which  has  its  natural  effect  upon 
the  quality.  In  Siskiyou  county,  which  had  two  en- 
tries, the  snow  has  barely  left,  the  cattle  being  fed 
mostly  on  hay.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  alfalfa  had  its  characteristic 
effects,  but  notwithstanding  these  conditions,  the 
goods  entered  were  certainly  of  the  highest  grade, 
all  scoring  over  93. 

For  the  third  time  within  the  last  few  years  the 
Point  Arena  Creamery  carried  off  first  prize.  Mr. 
L.  J.  Siple,  the  buttermaker,  is  a  well  known  hand 
at  the  business  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
quality  of  goods  he  has  turned  out  during  the  ten  or 
more  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  creameries  or 
cheese  factories  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  good  for- 
tune. Second  prize  goes  to  alfalfa  butter,  made  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Murphy  at  the  Hygeia  Creamery  at  New- 
man. Mr.  M.  J.  Hartson,  a  buttermaker  who  ar- 
rived from  the  East  a  year  ago  and  now  in  charge  of 


the  Walker  Creamery  in  Siskiyou  county,  won  third 
place  and  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Roe  of  the  Bodega  Creamery 
fourth.  The  only  entry  from  Humboldt  county,  made 
by  Hans  Eskildsen  of  the  Ferndale  Creamery,  won 
fifth  prize.  According  to  the  rules,  these  five, 
which  are  one-fourth  of  the  total  entries  in  the  public 
creamery  class,  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
cash  prizes  offered  by  the  association,  as  the 
amount  which  will  be  divided  pro  rata  will  be  $125, 
or  one-third  of  the  fund  after  taking  out  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  prizes  for  the  highest  average 
scores  in  the  four  contests. 

The  entries  were  scored  by  W.  D.  McArthur,  who 
is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  competent 
judges  on  the  coast.  Speaking  of  the  butter  in  gen- 
eral, he  considers  it  a  very  superior  grade,  and  all  of 
it  a  credit  to  the  makers. 

The  executive  committee  have  decided  upon  June 
27th  as  the  date  for  holding  the  second  contest. 
Each  contest  will  be  open  to  all  buttermakers,  and 
they  can  enter  one  or  all,  but  only  those  who  have 
made  entries  in  all  four  will  figure  in  the  prizes 
offered  for  the  average  score  in  all  the  contests. 
Beyond  doubt  a  large  number  of  entries  will  be  made 
in  the  June  contest. 


THE  FIELD. 


Dry  Land  Farming  in  Utah. 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  has  issued  a  bulletin 
on  "Arid  Farming,  or  Farming  Without  Irrigation." 
The  subject,  says  the  Rural  Northwest,  is  one  of  in- 
terest, not  only  in  Utah,  but  in  all  of  the  far-western 
States.  In  all  of  these  States  there  are  large  areas 
of  naturally  fertile  soil  which  can  not  be  irrigated. 
The  question  is  as  to  whether  any  method  can  be 
adopted  which  will  make  farming  pay  on  such  lands. 
It  has  already  been  found  possible  to  raise  large  crops 
in  districts  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and  other 
States  in  which  the  rainfall  is  very  light.  In  Utah 
experiments  in  farming  lands  were  commenced  long 
ago.  The  early  settlers  of  that  State  make  a  good 
many  experiments  in  raising  crops  without  irriga- 
tion, some  of  which  were  successful.  As  canals  were 
built,  however,  the  experiments  on  dry  lands  were 
discontinued.  Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
the  growth  of  population  in  Utah  has  been  more  rapid 
than  the  construction  of  canals,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, many  young  men  have  found  themselves  with- 
out sufficient  irrigated  land,  and  have  been  led  into  a 
study  of  the  value  of  the  arid  farm.  Others  have 
found  that  irrigated  land,  when  used  for  grain  rais- 
ing, does  not  give  sufficient  returns  for  the  capital 
invested  and  labor  expended.  It  is  their  opinion  that 
wheat  growing  on  irrigated  land  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  Utah.  It  has  been  found  by  trial,  also,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  that  for  years  were 
looked  upon  as  barren  wastes,  can  be  made  to  yield 
large  crops  of  wheat  under  a  rational  system  of  arid 
farming. 

Under  conditions  favorable  to  the  retention  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  it  is  believed  that  in  Utah  12 
inches  of  rainfall  in  a  year  should  produce  a  crop  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  locali- 
ties in  Cache  and  Box  Elder  counties,  where  arid 
farming  has  been  made  a  great  success,  the  annual 
rainfall  rarely  exceeds  12  inches,  and  is  frequently 
under  10  inches.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  in  these 
counties  has  varied  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  soils  in  Utah,  like  those  produced 
elsewhere  by  arid  conditions,  are  very  deep  and  very 
uniform  to  great  depths  in  chemical  and  physical 
properties.  In  the  large  valleys  the  soils  are  often 
100  to  200  feet  deep,  with  no  practical  difference  from 
top  to  bottom,  except  that  there  is  a  little  more  or- 
ganic matter  near  the  surface.  This  depth  of  soil 
makes  it  possible  to  store  great  quantities  of  water 
in  the  soil.  The  problem  before  the  arid  farmer  is  to 
get  as  much  of  the  rainfall  and  snowfall  as  possible 
to  soak  into  the  soil. 

The  general  opinion  of  arid  farmers  is  that  deep 
plowing  gives  better  results  than  shallow  plowing. 
The  general  practice  on  dry  farms  in  Utah  is  to  turn 
the  soil  over  to  a  depth  of  8  to  10  inches.  The  deep 
plowing  is  beneficial,  because  it  increases  the  capac- 
ity of  the  soil  to  hold  moisture.  Formerly  arid  farm- 
ers sold  from  1£  to  2£  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  from  half  a  bushel 
to  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  gives  better  results. 
This  accords  with  the  experience  of  farmers  in  east- 
ern Oregon  and  eastern  Washington.  In  Utah  press 
drills  have  come  into  almost  universal  use  for  seed- 
ing. 

The  bare  summer-fallow  on  alternate  years  is  com- 
mon there,  the  main  object  being  the  storage  of 
moisture.  On  some  arid  farms,  however,  annual  crops 
of  wheat  have  been  grown  for  twenty  years  without 
appreciable  decrease  in  yield.  The  bulletin  recom- 
mends the  sowing  of  clover  and  vetches  in  the  fall 
after  the  wheat  crop  and  then  turning  under  the 
growing  crop  the  following  May  or  June. 

There  appears  to  be  no  way  of  finding  out  whether 
it  will  pay  to  farm  lands  in  the  arid  districts  except 
by  actual  trial.  At  the  Utah  Experiment  Station, 
where  the  subsoil-is  a  coarse  gravel,  experiments  in 


arid  farming  have  given  poor  results.  Much  land 
which  successful  cultivators  of  arid  land  believed  to 
be  worthless  without  irrigation  has  yielded  good  crops 
when  brought  under  cultivation.  Sometimes,  and  es-, 
pecially  on  mountain  or  hill  slopes,  arid  land  is  so  well 
sub-irrigated  that  it  is  as  productive  as  irrigated 
lands. 


THE  GARDEN. 


How  the  French  Grow  Mushrooms. 

We  frequently  receive  requests  for  information  of 
the  way  in  which  mushrooms  are  grown  in  caves, 
cellars,  under  the  benches  in  greenhouses,  etc.  In 
this  State  the  idea  often  seems  to  be  with  reference 
to  using  old  mining  tunnels,  etc.  Many  of  those  seek- 
ing such  information  will  be  interested  in  an  account 
of  French  practice  which  John  K.  Gowdy,  United 
States  Consul  at  Paris,  sends  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment : 

Places  Chosen  in  France. — Nearly  all  the  mush- 
rooms consumed  in  Paris  are  grown  in  the  disused 
quarries  which  honeycombed  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  more  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sceaux.  Some  of  these  excavations  are  of  enor- 
mous extent  and  might  properly  be  called,  in  certain 
instances,  mines,  for  they  have  horizontal  galleries, 
or  levels,  at  various  depths ;  but  usually  they  have 
only  one  gallery,  some  300  yards  to  $  mile  in  length 
and  from  30  to  150  feet  below  the  surface.  These 
galleries  are  generally  from  7  to  10  feet  in  height, 
though  occasionally  so  low  that  a  man  can  scarcely 
stand  upright  in  them.  They  are  in  most  cases  wide 
enough  for  two  rows  of  beds,  with  a  footway  18 
inches  wide  down  the  middle. 

These  old  quarries  are  chosen  for  mushroom  cuU 
ture  for  three  reasons  :  First,  because  mushrooms 
can  be  grown  in  them  all  the  year  round  ;  second, 
because  they  can  be  had  cheap,  the  rental  of  these 
galleries  with  space  for  a  double  row  of  beds  being 
only  3  cents  per  running  yard  ;  third,  because  the 
mushrooms  are  believed  to  be  superior  in  flavor  to 
those  grown  in  the  open  air.  American  gourmets, 
however,  generally  prefer  the  uncultured  mushroom, 
and  perhaps  the  Parisians  would  if  they  had  more 
opportunities  for  making  a  comparison  between 
them.  From  two  and  one-half  to  three  tons  of  these 
cave-grown  mushrooms  are  sent  to  market  every 
day,  and  the  total  value  of  the  trade  is  about  $3,000,- 
000  a  year. 

Method  op  Cultivation. — The  grower  first  pro^ 
cures  a  quantity  of  horse  manure.  The  large  grow- 
ers generally  contract  with  cab  and  omnibus  propri- 
etors, carriers  and  carmen,  there  being  a  belief  that 
the  dung  of  strong  animals  in  constant  work  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  hacks  and  hunters,  which  do  little  or 
light  work.  Moreover,  in  well-kept  stables  there  is 
too  large  a  proportion  of  clean  straw  with  the  ma- 
nure, and  this  is  quite  useless  to  the  mushroom 
grower,  although  he  does  not  object  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  wheat  straw  (not  exceeding  50%)  if  it  is 
sufficiently  dirty,  trodden  and  steeped  in  urine. 
Sometimes  the  growers  will  arrange  to  take  all  the 
sweepings  of  a  large  stable,  paying  $1.15  per  month 
per  horse.  Sometimes  the  manure  is  bought  by  the 
cubic  meter  or  cartload,  the  average  price  being  $1 
per  35.3  cubic  feet. 

Preparing  the  Manure. — The  manure  is  unloaded 
in  a  shady  place,  as  near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  lead- 
ing to  the  quarry  as  possible.  Many  growers  pre- 
pare a  wooden  frame  of  variable  size,  according  to 
the  heap  to  be  treated,  having  the  sides  50  inches 
high.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  probably  facilitates  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation. The  manure  is  shaken  up  and  then  pressed 
down  with  a  fork,  and  the  box  is  filled  level  with  the 
top.  The  heap  is  then  watered  with  a  large  water- 
ing pot. 

Fermentation  soon  begins,  and  a  thermometer 
thrust  into  the  heap  on  the  sixth  day  will  mark  a 
temperature  of  150°  F.  After  eight  or  nine  days  the 
frame  is  removed  and  the  heap  turned  over,  the  por- 
tion in  the  middle  being  brought  to  the  sides,  and 
vice  versa.  The  frame  is  then  put  back  and  the 
heaps  watered  again,  but  less  copiously.  Eight  or 
nine  days  later  the  same  process  is  repeated  for  the 
third  and  last  time,  and,  after  remaining  another 
week  or  so,  the  heap  is  ready  for  the  mushroom  beds. 
The  temperature  has  then  fallen  to  86°  to  100°  F.  and 
the  manure  is  brown,  moist  and  does  not  soil  the 
hands  when  touched.  It  has  also  lost  about  25%  of 
its  bulk  and  does  not  fill  the  frame  to  a  height  of 
more  than  3  feet.  The  total  time  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  the  manure  has  been  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  days. 

Making  the  Beds. — The  manure  is  then  thrown, 
or  lowered  in  baskets,  down  the  shaft  and  conveyed 
in  narrow  wheelbarrows  to  the  part  of  the  "cave" 
where  the  beds  are  to  be  made.  The  shapes  of  the 
beds  vary  according  to  the  grower's  fancy  or  preju- 
dices, but  they  are  rarely  flat.  If  away  from  the 
wall  they  are  often  made  "roof-shaped;"  or,  if 
against  the  wall,  of  the  form  of  a  "lean-to  roof."  If 
space  has  to  be  economized,  and  the  height  of  the 
cave  permits,  stakes  are  driven  into  the  wall  of  the 
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gallery,  boards  laid  across  them,  and  a  mound  made 
on  the  boards.  "  Sugar-loaf  "  mounds  are  also  made 
in  odd  corners,  and  sometimes  a  cask  will  be  sawn  in 
two  and  the  halves  filled  with  compost.  This  last, 
however,  is  rarely  used  except  to  grow  specimens 
for  exhibition  at  shows. 

The  beds  are  still  too  hot  to  use,  but  if  the  gallery 
is  not  far  below  the  surface,  and  is  well  ventilated, 
they  soon  cool  down  to  the  required  temperature — 
between  60°  and  65°  F.  If  they  do  not,  a  stake  is 
thrust  into  the  mound  and  raised  a  few  inches,  ad- 
mitting the  cool  air. 

Dampness  is  not  prejudicial — in  fact,  if  the  galler- 
ies are  dry,  watering  is  required  before  the  mush- 
rooms begin  to  grow,  but  not  afterwards.  On  the 
big  farms  a  well  is  often  dug  in  the  gallery,  but  in 
the  small  farms,  or  where  this  is  not  practicable,  the 
following  simple  but  ingenious  plan  is  used  :  A  tank 
is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  and  filled  ;  one 
end  of  a  thick  string  or  loosely  twisted  cord  is  placed 
in  the  water,  and  the  other  end  lowered  down  the 
shaft  and  suspended  over  a  tank  at  the  bottom.  The 
water  passes  along  the  string  by  capillary  attraction 
and  drips  into  the  bottom  tank. 

Sowing  the  Spawn. — The  beds  are  now  ready  for 
sowing.  A  bed  that  is  in  full  bearing  is  pulled  to 
pieces  and  bits  of  it  are  inserted  into  holes  dibbled  in 
the  new  beds,  or  a  portion  of  an  old  bed  from  the  pre- 
vious season  (for  the  spawn  will  keep  indefinitely) 
which  has  been  pressed  is  used.  A  piece  of  this 
"cake,"  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  a 
number  of  white,  thread  -  like  filaments  running 
through  it.  Portions  of  this  cake — 4x2  inches,  or  so 
— are  stuck  into  holes  in  the  new  beds,  some  18 
inches  apart,  and  covered.  At  the  end  of  eight  to 
twelve  days  they  are  uncovered,  and  if  the  filaments 
are  found  to  have  spread  to  the  surrounding  soil  the 
cake  is  taken  out  and  thrown  away ;  if  not,  the 
"mise"  (or  cake)  is  left  for  a  few  days  longer,  or  a 
fresh  piece  inserted.  If  the  mise  has  taken,  in 
twenty  or  twenty-five  days  these  white  filaments  will 
be  found  diffused  through  the  whole  bed.  Mushrooms 
often  appear  spontaneously  on  the  beds,  without 
being  planted,  the  minute  seeds  having  been  prob- 
ably carried  on  the  clothes  or  hands  of  the  workmen. 
The  soil  from  around  such  mushrooms  is  called  "vir- 
gin spawn  "  and  is  preferred  to  spawn  from  old  beds, 
the  growers  believing  that  breeding  "in  and  in " 
produces  a  scanty  and  stunted  crop. 

The  bed  is  then  lightly  beaten  with  the  hand  and 
covered  with  the  soil  in  which  the  mushrooms  are  to 
be  grown.  This  may  be  anything  that  is  not  clayey  ; 
in  stone  quarries  the  dust  of  the  stones  is  often  used, 
or  sand  will  do.  If  ordinary  soil  is  employed,  a  hole 
is  dug  in  a  field  or  garden,  the  earth  taken  from  the 
bottom  and  sifted  from  clods  and  stones.  The  object 
of  taking  the  earth  from  deep  down  is  to  prevent  the 
seeds  of  plants  being  transported.  The  mound  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  and  the  sur- 
face beaten  flat  with  a  board  or  wooden  shovel. 

The  Chop. — In  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  days  the 
mushrooms  begin  to  appear,  singly  or  in  clumps. 
Small,  white  granulations  first  appear  at  the  base  of 
the  bed,  and  a  few  days  later  the  whole  surface  is 
covered  with  fungi.  They  are  considered  ready  to  be 
picked  when  the  cup  has  left  the  stem  by  about  i 
inch,  and  are  gathered  by  gently  screwing  them 
round  and  round  till  the  stem  comes  out.  The  beds 
will  continue  bearing  for  four  months,  and  in  that 
time  will  produce  six  pounds  of  mushrooms  to  the 
square  yard. 

The  mushrooms  when  gathered  are  sorted  accord- 
ing to  size  and  color,  and  are  sold  at  from  10  to  20 
cents  per  pound  ;  but  the  price,  of  course,  is  subject 
to  fluctuations. 

Enemies. — The  mushroom  grower  has  not  many 
enemies  to  contend  with,  and  only  one  of  these  is 
serious.  Two  forms  of  parasitic  mold,  known  as  the 
"green"  and  the  "soft" — possibly  only  different 
stages  of  the  same  disease — attack  the  mushrooms, 
but  do  little  harm,  the  crops  being  grown  and  gath- 
ered so  quickly.  Rats  and  mice  and  slugs  and  snails 
are  easily  poisoned  or  got  rid  of,  but  the  only  enemy 
to  be  feared  is  a  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Sciara, 
smaller  than  the  common  house  fly.  This  fly  breeds 
in  such  quantities  that  the  candles  carried  by  the 
men  who  tend  the  beds  are  often  extinguished  by 
them.  In  the  full-grown  state  this  fly  does  little  or 
no  harm,  but  its  larvae  infest  the  beds  and  walls  and 
destroy  the  mushrooms  before  they  appear  above 
the  ground.  After  a  season  of  four  or  five  months 
the  beds  produce  little,  and  the  growers  say  they  are 
exhausted  and  must  "rest"  for  six  or  eight  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  beds  bear  as  well  as 
ever,  and  many  naturalists  assert  that  the  so-called 
exhaustion  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  is  the  work  of 
these  maggots.  When  the  galleries  are  closed  for 
some  months  these  flies  and  maggots  die,  and  work 
can  be  resumed.  It  has  been  proposed  to  get  rid  of 
this  pest  by  burning  sulphur,  or  by  the  fumes  of  sul- 
phide of  carbon,  or  some  other  agent,  but  the  grow- 
ers prefer  the  old  method. 

I  have  described  the  method  of  cultivation  at  some 
length,  as  the  French  growers  assert  that  even  a 
temporary  departure  from  any  of  these  rules  will 
cause  a  failure  of  the  crop.  It  remains  only  to  be 
added  that  the  galleries  should  not  be  lighted  (mush- 
rooms grow  best  in  the  dark),  and  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Distillate  Emulsion  as  a  Spray  for  Citrus  Fruit. 

From  a  Paper  by  R.  C.  Allen  of  Bonita,  San  Diego  County,  at 
Pomona  Farmers'  Club  Institute. 

Since  the  introduction  of  fumigation  as  a  means  of 
subduing  scale  pests  and  the  cheapening  of  this  pro- 
cess to  a  point  where  it  could  be  practically  used,  a 
battle  royal  has  set  in  between  its  advocates  and 
those  of  spraying.  Each  side  claims  everything  for 
itself,  and  leaves  no  credit  to  the  other.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  different  cases  require  different 
treatments.  Nothing  is  so  satisfactory  as  an  effec- 
tive job  of  fumigation,  and  when  the  conditions  are 
such  that  an  annual  fumigation  will  keep  the  trees 
always  free  from  every  variety  of  scale  pest,  it  seems 
to  me  that  common  sense  indicates  that  as  the  pro- 
per method  to  use. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  localities  and  condi- 
tions where  this  is  not  true.  Then,  also,  the  kind  of 
tree  makes  a  difference.  While  I  do  not  assert  that 
oranges  and  grape  fruit  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
treated  with  spraying,  yet  I  have  never  known  of 
continuous  successful  work  with  them,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  San  Diego  county,  at  any  rate, 
the  destruction  of  value  in  oranges  in  the  past  ten 
years  by  spraying  would  many  times  over  have  paid 
the  additional  cost  of  fumigation. 

This  same  statement  is  probably  also  true  of  San 
Diego  county,  as  regards  lemons  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  still  it  appears  to  me  to  be  satisfactorily 
proved  that  lemons  can  be  sprayed  with  a  proper 
distillate  emulsion,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  as  free 
from  injury  as  when  fumigated. 

The  Distillate. — I  believe  that  in  the  distillate 
emulsion  we  have  a  very  great  advance  in  effective- 
ness over  any  spray  hitherto  brought  to  public  notice. 
It  seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  foliage  and  branches 
are  thoroughly  wet  the  percentage  of  effective  work 
will  be  fully  as  great  as  with  fumigation  and  on  purple 
scale  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  more  effective.  By 
adding  to  the  distillate  emulsion  sulphur  cut  with 
caustic  soda,  it  is  practicable  to  rid  the  orchard  of 
red  spider,  silver  and  yellow  mite  at  a  very  trifling 
additional  cost,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  a 
separate  treatment  for  these  pests,  which  seems  not 
to  be  effected  at  all  by  fumigation. 

Regarding  the  effectiveness  of  distillate  emulsion  in 
eradicating  purple  scale,  I  had  experience  last  fall 
which  was  particularly  encouraging.  I  had  one  tree 
in  a  lemon  orchard  fumigated  heavily  as  an  experi- 
ment— so  heavy  as  to  burn  the  foliage.  The  rest  of 
the  orchard,  which  had  more  or  less  purple  scale  in 
all  stages  of  development,  and  also  silver  mite  just 
appearing,  I  treated  with  a  distillate  emulsion,  re- 
commended to  me  by  Mr.  Kahles,  which  contained  all 
the  lubricating  oils.  Of  course,  all  young  scale  was 
killed  by  both  processes,  but  in  the  old  scale  I  found 
a  marked  difference  in  condition  when  examined  un- 
der a  compound  microscope  some  fortnight  after 
the  work  had  been  done.  The  contents  under  shell 
of  those  treated  by  distillate  was  reduced  to  a  soft 
white  mush,  which  in  time  dried  up,  and  the  fruit,  on 
being  wiped,  was  easily  made  as  clean  as  fruit  not 
affected  with  scale.  This  effectiveness  in  killing  large 
scale  is,  I  think,  almost  wholly  due  to  the  heavy  oil  in 
the  emulsion,  and,  of  course,  the  ease  in  cleaning  the 
fruit  is  wholly  due  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  fumigated  scale  clung 
tightly  to  the  fruit,  and  upon  examination  under  the 
microscope  the  individual  eggs  showed  clear  and 
translucent.  In  a  job  of  fumigation  done  on  orange 
trees — shortly  before  this — there  is  already  a  large 
hatch  of  purple  scale  ;  whereas  in  the  lemon  orchard 
treated  with  distillate,  the  destruction  seems  com- 
plete. It  is  now  some  five  months  since  this  work 
was  done. 

Spotting. — It  is  evident  that  in  distillate  we  have 
a  very  valuable  agent  for  scale  destruction;  but  we  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  as  regards  spotting 
the  fruit.  An  emulsion  containing  the  maximum  of 
heavy  oil  is  not  likely  to  spot,  and  on  lemons  it  can  be 
used  with  entire  safety.  Such  an  emulsion  is  more 
likely  to  separate  than  one  made  with  a  higher 
gravity  distillate,  and  may  cause  more  trouble  in  this 
way,  especially  where  hard,  alkaline,  or  salty,  water 
must  be  used,  but  its  greater  efficiency  and  freedom 
from  spotting  the  fruit  more  than  offset  this  disad- 
vantage. 

What  we  need  is  scientific  study  of  distillate,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  the  causes  of  spotting,  and 
methods  for  insuring  a  uniform  quality. 

In  some  work,  which  I  have  been  doing  lately,  I  find 
that  in  the  same  shipment  the  emulsion  from  some 
barrels  will  remain  in  condition,  while  that  from 
other  separates.  Our  water  is  hard,  and  must  be 
broken  by  lye,  and  I  find  that  emulsion  which  sepa- 
rates in  such  water  does  not  separate  in  rain  water. 
I  also  find  that  the  addition  of  sulphur  cut  with  lye  will 
cause  some  batches  of  emulsion  to  separate  and 
others  not ;  all  of  which  goes  to  show  an  inequality 
of  condition  of  the  distillate  itself. 

Last  summer  Prof.  Cook  suggested  that  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  State  University 
ought  to  make  a  study  of  this  subject,  and  give  re- 


liable information  for  the  guidance  of  fruit  growers. 
It  is  understood  that  the  university  has  taken  up 
the  work,  and  I  believe  that  great  good  will  result. 

We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  from  every  source, 
in  our  incessant  warfare  on  the  scale.  Let  us  not 
endeavor  to  prove  that  either  spraying  or  fumiga- 
tion is  the  only  remedy,  and  that  the  other  is  worse 
than  useless,  but  rather  strive  to  improve  both 
methods.  Sometimes  one  will  be  the  best  to  use, 
and  sometimes  the  other. 

In  regard  to  spotting  fruit  with  distillate,  the 
danger  is  not  so  great  in  the  cooler  months  as  during 
the  summer.  I  am  spraying  orange  trees  at  the 
present  time,  the  fruit  being  picked  and  the  blossoms 
not  yet  open.  This  job  will  carry  them  to  the  late 
autumn  when  they  can  be  sprayed  again  without  in- 
jury, as  I  find  that  the  few  oranges  left  on  the  tree 
are  not  spotting  at  the  present  time.  A  great  deal 
of  the  distillate  emulsion  offered  for  sale  cannot  be 
used  with  safety  at  any  time,  and  should  of  course,  be 
left  alone. 

A  Better  Killer. — I  think  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  distillate  emulsion  will  kill  scale  farther 
along  in  its  development  than  fumigation  will, 
and  also  it  will  kill  old  scale  just  beginning  to  hatch, 
which  will  not  be  reached  by  fumigation.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  so  essential  to  catch  the  scale  as  one 
precise  time,  and  this  is  important,  as,  in  the  coast 
districts,  particularly,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  find  all 
the  scale  at  the  same  stage  in  a  large  orchard.  If  it 
were,  fumigation  would  be  so  satisfactory  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  look  farther.  This  greater 
efficiency  in  killing  makes  up  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  wet  thoroughly  a  large  and  heavily 
foliaged  tree.  While  the  results  from  fumigation  will 
be  as  satisfactory  with  a  heavily  as  with  a  sparsely 
foliaged  tree,  in  spraying,  the  results  are  likely  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  foliage  and  size  of 
the  tree.  For  this  reason,  and  because  scale  hatch 
more  uniformly  in  the  interior,  it  is  not  probable  that 
spraying  will  ever  be  as  popular  there  as  fumigation, 
especially  on  orange  and  grape-fruit  orchards. 

The  capacity  of  the  distillate  to  kill  old  scale  just 
ready  to  hatch  is  important.  It  is  like  killing  a 
gopher  with  a  litter  of  young,  only  more  so ;  as  a 
single  scale  may  have  2000  eggs.  The  heavy  oil  finds 
its  way  under  the  edge  of  a  scale  in  which  the  eggs 
are  about  to  hatch,  and  thus  loosens  the  scale  and 
kills  the  eggs. 

Compared. — In  comparing  the  effectiveness  of 
spraying  with  distillate  and  fumigation  with  cyanide — 
taking  for  granted  in  both  cases  that  the  materials 
have  been  good  and  the  work  properly  done — I  should 
say  that,  in  large  trees,  where  the  hatch  has  been 
uniform  and  the  work  done  while  the  scale  is  still 
young,  the  advantage  will  be  largely  with  fumigation; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  small  to  medium  trees,  especially 
lemons,  which  have  a  comparatively  sparse  foliage, 
and  also  where  scale  is  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, that  the  spraying  will  not  only  cost  less,  but 
will  kill  a  larger  percentage  of  the  scale. 

Therefore,  in  deciding  which  method  to  use,  the 
orchardist  will  be  guided  (1)  by  size  and  variety  of 
tree,  and  (2)  by  condition  of  scale.  Whichever  method 
he  uses,  if  he  gets  a  good  job,  he  will  have  no  cause 
for  regret. 

In  the  development  of  methods  of  spraying  from 
the  first  crude  beginnings  with  a  syringe,  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  The  hand  pump,  with  com- 
pression chamber  and  pressure  gauge,  has  been 
developed  into  the  sprayer  with  gasoline  engine.  The 
credit  of  the  first  gasoline  engine  power  plant  be- 
longs, I  believe,  to  San  Diego,  where  one  constructed 
by  S.  R.  Gunnis,  at  that  time  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, was  in  operation  in  1895,  and  perhaps  earlier. 
The  ability  to  maintain  a  high  and  uniform  pressure 
adds  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  and  rapidity  of  the 
work. 

Distillate  and  Water. — The  latest  thing  in 
spraying  with  distillate  is  the  Stearns  Bros,  process, 
by  which  oil  and  water  are  emulsified  on  the  spray 
wagon,  and  no  soap  is  used.  They  use  a  28°  gravity  dis- 
tillate, from  which  they  claim  the  asphaltum  or  any 
refuse  is  removed  by  sulphuric-acid  process,  and  cer- 
tain acids  by  a  soda  process,  giving  as  a  result  a 
clear,  light-colored  distillate.  The  oil  and  water  are 
agitated  on  the  wagon,  and  the  emulsion  is  completed 
by  the  pressure  in  the  pump  and  by  the  expansion 
when  the  spray  leaves  the  nozzle. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  originators  of  this  method 
that  not  only  have  they  freed  the  distillate  from  every 
impurity  which  might  cause  a  spot,  but  also  that  by 
doing  away  with  the  use  of  soap  as  an  agent  in 
emulsifying  they  have  eliminated  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  this  trouble. 

I  doubt  whether  whale  oil  soap  in  an  emulsion 
causes  spotting.  I  believe  this  comes  from  the  distil- 
late itself,  and  that  by  clarifying  it  they  have  a  safe 
product  to  use.  Where  an  ordinary  emulsion  is  used 
a  24°  gravity  distillate,  containing  all  the  lubricating 
oil,  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  and  best  to  use.  The 
oil  perhaps  counteracts  any  quality  which  otherwise 
would  spot.  Mr.  Kahles,  who  introduced  this  wash, 
tells  me  that  he  has  always  used  the  oily  distillate, 
and  that  he  has  never  spotted  his  fruit;  while  an 
emulsion,  which  I  used  last  summer,  and  which  spot- 
ted badly,  was  made  from  a  38°  distillate,  which 
seems  to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  heavy  oil  is 
needed  for  satisfactory  results. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Fruit  Outlook  Promising.— Niles 
Correspondence  Oakland  Enquirer:  The 
fruit  outlook  at  this  time  is  still  promis- 
ing. The  apricots  are  well  set;  the  crop 
will  be  spotted,  but  the  output  for  the 
year  will  be  about  70%  of  last  year's  crop. 
Cherries  promise  to  be  a  good  crop  and 
good  size.  Almonds  will  be  light,  but  a 
little  larger  crop  than  last  season.  Prunes 
are  looking  well  and  promise  a  large  crop. 
BUTTE. 

Big  Fruit  Crop.— Chico  Enterprise: 
There  are  in  close  proximity  to  Chico 
about  1000  acres  of  Muir  peach  trees, 
which  will  produce  this  year,  estimating 
very  conservatively,  at  least  5000  tons  of 
fruit.  There  are  also  several  hundred 
acres  of  Crawford  peaches  which  will  pro- 
duce at  least  six  tons  to  the  acre.  There 
are  about  1500  acres  of  prune  trees,  which 
will  produce  3750  tons  of  dried  fruit.  The 
500  acres  of  almonds  will  yield  250  tons  of 
nuts.  Within  3  miles  of  Chico  there  are 
250  acres  of  Bartlett  pears  which  will  yield 
about  1500  tons  of  fruit.  There  is  an 
enormous  crop  of  cherries,  and  all  indica- 
tions point  to  a  yield  on  the  Bid  well  estate 
alone  of  not  less  than  400  tons.  Besides 
the  yield  of  the  Bidwell  orchards,  there 
will  be  at  least  250  tons  produced  in  other 
orchards  near  this  city.  A  gentleman 
who  has  made  the  fruit  business  a  study 
estimates  that  every  acre  of  bearing  or- 
chard in  this  vicinity  will  bring  the  owner 
from  $50  to  $100. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Mr.  O'Hara's  Almond  Crop.— To 
the  Editor: — The  item  in  last  week's 
Pacific  Rural  Press  in  reference  to 
my  almond  crop,  copied  from  the  Mar- 
tinez Gazette,  has  no  foundation  what- 
ever. I  did  not  say  (as  reported  by  the 
Gazette),  "I  would  have  no  almonds  at 
all."  I  will  have  a  good  half  crop  of 
almonds  and  a  good  crop  of  peaches,  apri- 
cots, cherries  and  prunes. — J  as.  O'Hara, 
Oakley. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Profits  of  Berry  Farming.— Her- 
ald: Eight  years  ago  W.  Bryant  began 
berry  farming  near  Gardena  on  leased 
land,  taking  a  four  years'  lease  on  five 
acres,  with  privilege  of  purchase  at  $75  an 
acre.  He  also  rented  seven  acres,  on 
which  was  a  half-acre  patch  of  two-year- 
old  blackberries.  He  set  out  an  acre  of 
blackberries  and  five  of  strawberries.  In 
two  years  he  paid  half  the  price  of  the 
five  acres  from  berry  crops.  His  black- 
berry patch  is  eight  years  old,  the  half- 
acre  ten.  The  dead  canes  have  now  been 
removed  and  the  vines  still  bear  well. 
Blackberries  pay  about  $250  an  acre,  and 
his  five  acres  of  strawberries  last  year,  a 
year  of  high  prices,  paid  him  $4750.  Ex- 
penses equal  to  about  half  the  income. 
His  strawberries  have  paid  him  from  $200 
to  $1000  an  acre;  net  income  $200  to  $500 
an  acre.  He  owns  twelve  head  of  fine 
cows  and  keeps  them  on  alfalfa  pasture,  at 
good  profit.  His  buildings  are  substantial. 
He  owes  no  one  a  dollar. 

MONTEREY. 

Irrigating  Potato  Land.— Salinas 
Index:  H.  L.  Davis  has  an  extensive 
pumping  plant  in  operation  irrigating  his 
land  near  the  Hilltown  bridge.  Two  10- 
inch  wells  supply  the  water  and  a  large 
Corliss  gasoline  engine  does  the  pumping. 
The  engine  is  driven  by  distillate  costing 
11$  cents  a  gallon.  The  pumps  throw  out 
2000  gallons  a  minute,  or  1,680,000  gallons 
in  fourteen  hours.  Twenty  men  are  em- 
ployed in  getting  320  acres  ready  for 
planting  potatoes  and  beans — some  dis- 
tributing the  water,  some  plowing  and 
some  planting.  With  irrigation  the  land 
produces  120  sacks  of  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
whereas,  without  irrigation,  not  over  sixty 
sacks  are  produced.  Mr.  Davis  values 
his  land  at  $300  per  acre.  He  gets  a  rental 
of  $19  an  acre. 

ORANGE. 

Walnut  Growers.  —  Anaheim  Ga- 
zette: The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fuller- 
ton  Walnut  Growers'  Association  was 
held  recently.  By-laws  were  amended  so 
that  In  future  annual  meetings  will  be  held 
the  last  instead  of  the  first  Saturday  in 
April.  The  following  were  elected  direct- 
ors for  the  coming  year:  W.  M.  McFad- 
den,  R.  HY  Gilman,  F.  J.  Teale,  B.  F. 
Porter  and  L.  P.  Drake.  W.  M.  McFad- 
den  was  chosen  president,  R.  H.  Gilman 
vice-president  and  Arthur  Staley  secre- 
tary. Arthur  McDermont  wa«  continued 
as  manager  of  the  house.  Walnut  men 
are  encouraged  over  crop  prospects.  The 
manner  in  which  trees  are  blooming  indi- 
cates a  splendid  crop  for  next  year. 

Probable  Short  Crop.— Santa  Ana 
Blade :  J.  N.  Smith,  one  of  the  best  known 
fruit  buyers  in  southern  California,  re- 
ports that  as  the  result  of  close  investiga- 
tion he  finds  tLat  from  present  prospects 
there  bids  fair  to  be  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  of  apricots  in  Orange  county  this 


season.  Mr.  Smith  has  visited  all  the 
apricot  sections  of  importance,  and  finds 
conditions  about  the  same  everywhere. 
The  cause  of  this  probable  shortage  of  the 
crop  is  due  to  the  premature  falling  of  the 
blossoms,  the  result,  so  Mr.  Smith  thinks, 
of  the  cold  spell  just  about  the  time  the 
buds  opened.  Mr.  Smith's  report  to  San 
Francisco  houses  early  in  the  season  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  present  season's  crop 
promised  a  phenomenal  yield,  but  his  ad- 
vices will  be  revised  and  made  to  fit  con- 
ditions as  found  later. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Model  Dairy  Farm.— Perris  Progress: 
H.  K.  Small,  on  the  Burbank  ranch,  near 
Ethanac,  is  now  milking  seventy  -  two 
cows,  and  has  116  head  of  stock,  besides 
hogs.  He  will  keep  adding  to  his  herd  by 
raising  all  heifers  and  fattening  and  sell- 
ing all  steers.  He  expects  in  due  time  to 
have  200  milk  cows.  In  his  mammoth 
new  barn  he  has  room  to  store  large 
quantities  of  hay  and  furnish  shelter  for 
the  cows  to  feed.  This  summer  he  pro- 
poses to  erect  two  silos,  for  he  has  found 
that  is  a  profitable  way  to  feed  milk  cows. 
The  cows  are  principally  fine  Jersey  stock, 
with  some  Holstein  and  a  few  of  other 
breeds.  His  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull  is 
the  grandson  of  the  famous  Don  Pedro. 
On  the  Burbank  ranch  there  is  a  large 
acreage  of  alfalfa,  but  Mr.  Small  will  sup- 
plement that  hay  with  other  fodder.  He 
will  plant  thi9  season  eighty  acres  in  field 
corn  and  Kaffir  corn.  All  the  arrange- 
ments and  appliances  are  complete  for 
manufacturing  gilt  edge  butter.  At  the 
present  time  the  cows  average  six  pounds 
of  butter  apiece  a  week,  which  finds  a 
ready  sale  at  the  highest  market  price. 
Several  hundred  pounds  are  shipped 
every  week.  The  shipments  will  double 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Small  can  get  the  cows. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Hog  Cholera  on  the  Cosumnes. — 
Bee :  Dr.  L.  A.  McLean,  county  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  received  complaints  from 
the  Slough  House  locality  to  the  effect 
that  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  existed 
there  ;  that  many  hogs  had  died  and  that 
the  carcasses  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Cosumnes  river.  An  investigation  proved 
that  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  does  exist 
in  that  locality,  and  that  the  death  rate 
has  been  very  large,  but  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  reports  that  the  bodies  of 
dead  hogs  had  been  thrown  into  the 
Cosumnes  river.  On  the  contrary,  the 
farmers  who  lost  hogs  buried  the  car- 
casses deep  in  the  ground.  Instructions 
have  been  given  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
soon  stamp  out  the  disease. 

Propagating  Mongolian  Pheas- 
ants — Record-Union:  Mongolian  pheas- 
ants are  reported  as  fairly  plentiful  along 
the  Cosumnes  river,  as  the  residents  there 
are  breeding  them  and  giving  them  their 
liberty.  George  Neal  has  five  heus  and 
two  cocks  on  his  place  all  breeding.  He  is 
crossing  them  with  bantams. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Lodi  Olives.— Sentinel:  From  a  show- 
ing made  this  week  olives  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lodi  are  far  ahead  of  those  of 
other  localities  in  the  State.  A  Santa 
Barbara  firm,  in  order  to  test  the  quality, 
sent  to  Beckman  &  Beattie  for  a  sample  of 
the  olives  grown  here.  The  local  dealers 
submitted  a  sample,  with  the  result  that 
the  Lodi  olives  were  decided  to  be  best  of 
any  tested,  over  a  dozen  different  sections 
of  the  State  having  been  represented  in 
the  tests.  On  account  of  this  showing 
Messrs.  Beckman  &  Beattie  yesterday  sent 
100  gallons  of  Lodi  olives  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  firm.  Mr.  Campodonica,  who 
owns  the  olive  farm  on  Cherokee  Lane, 
reports  that  olive  growing  is  one  of  the 
best  industries  in  which  a  person  can  en- 
gage. He  purchased  the  H.  H.  Moore 
ranch  two  years  ago  for  $9000.  The  first 
year's  crop  consisted  of  3000  gallons  of  oil 
and  52  barrels  of  olives,  which  returned 
him  $7000.  The  second  year's  crop  was 
light  and  brought  him  but  $4000.  Still  he 
is  pretty  well  satisfied,  for  the  two  years 
returns  represent  more  than  the  purchase 
price  of  the  property. 

SHASTA. 

Novel  Way  of  Moving  Sheep 
Across  a  Stream. — Cottonwood  Herald: 
A  novel  way  of  crossing  a  creek  with  a 
band  of  sheep  was  performed  here  last 
Monday  morning.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
wagons  were  run  into  the  creek  and  planks 
laid  over  them,  thus  forming  a  good  walk 
over  which  the  sheep  were  crossed  with- 
out any  trouble.  The  owner  of  the  sheep 
was  a  stranger,  but  he  seems  to  know  how 
to  meet  all  such  difficulties  as  that. 

Annual  Rodeo.  —  Free  Press:  The 
annual  roundup— the  big  event  of  the 
year  with  stockmen — will  begin  about 
April  25.  There  are  over  3000  head  of  cat- 
tle and  there  will  be  about  twenty-five 
cowboys  in  the  rodeo.  The  Bald  Hills 
range  is  about  25  miles  square.  The  cattle 
are  in  pasture  at  different  points  on  the 
range,  and  two  or  three  cowboys  are  sta- 


tioned together  bunching  in  separate 
herds  portions  of  the  cattle.  At  a  set  time 
all  begin  driving  towards  a  central  spot, 
and  when  the  cattle  are  brought  together 
there  is  a  veritable  sea  of  bellowing,  kick- 
ing animals,  surrounded  by  the  cowboys. 
This  year's  roundup  is  expected  to  be  the 
biggest  and  most  exciting  ever  held  on 
the  Bald  Hills  range. 

SOLANO. 
Large  Order  for  Fruit. — Repub- 
lican :  The  Luehning  Co.  has  already 
received  an  order  for  10,000  boxes  of  fancy 
packed  fruit  for  the  German  trade.  This 
is  an  advance  order  for  early  shipment  as 
soon  as  packing  begins,  and  is  only  a  fore- 
runner of  what  may  be  expected  later. 

SONOMA. 
New  Condensed  Milk  Plant.— 
Santa  Rosa  Republican  :  A  large  cream- 
ery and  condensing  plant  is  being  erected 
byC.  H.  Gish  at  Valley  Ford  on  land  pur- 
chased from  H.  M.  LeBaron.  The  build- 
ing is  to  have  a  substantial  foundation  of 
concrete  and  is  to  be  thoroughly  equipped. 
The  machinery  and  apparatus  will  cost 
$1000. 

Hops  Doing  Well.— Sonoma  County 
Farmer :  George  Hall  says  that  hops 
which  have  been  backward  on  account  of 
the  wet  weather  are  coming  along  fine 
with  the  warm  days.  It  costs  a  little  more 
for  ventilation  this  year,  but  the  prospect 
is  the  best  he  has  seen  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  12 J  cents  is  being  offered  on  con- 
tracts. 

War  on  Chicken  Thieves. — The 
chicken  farmers  of  Corona  are  waging  a 
crusade  against  a  band  of  thieves.  The 
farmers  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by 
continued  losses  of  chickens,  and  have 
been  sleeping  on  their  shotguns  for  weeks. 
Their  vigilance  was  rewarded  a  few  nights 
ago  by  getting  a  sight  of  the  thieves.  A 
regular  fusillade  was  opened  on  them  and 
they  could  hardly  have  escaped  being  hit, 
but  they  were  not  captured.  Not  less 
than  twenty  shots  were  fired  at  the 
prowlers,  each  farmer  taking  a  hand  as 
the  thieves  ran  through  his  place.  O.  T. 
Riewerts  discovered  the  thieves  by  a 
bullseye  lantern  they  carried,  and  fired  on 
them  at  close  range.  The  prowlers  were 
driven  into  the  hills.  The  farmers  say 
the  thiaves  are  an  organized  gang  of  a 
dozen  men.  They  have  operated  at  Co- 
rona for  weeks  and  have  stolen  chickens 
by  the  wholesale. 

STANISLAUS. 

A  Money-Making  Cow.— The  Ceres 
Creamery  paid  Mr.  Rodrigues,  a  patron, 
over  $11  for  the  milk  from  a  single  Jersey 
cow  for  January  and  $10.11  for  the  milk 
from  the  same  cow  for  February,  the 
short  month.  The  account  for  March  is 
not  yet  made  out.  Leslie  Whitmore, 
manager  of  the  creamery,  vouches  for  the 
above  figures. 

Revenue  From  West  Side  Cream- 
eries.— In  the  report  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  New  Era  Creamery  we  find  that  for 
the  month  of  February  there  was  received 
18,812  pounds  of  milk,  producing  7397 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  This  netted  20|c, 
or,  in  other  words,  returned  to  the  farm- 
ers over  $5000.  The  Acme  Creamery  and 
the  plant  at  Crow's  Landing  did  nearly  as 
well.  In  addition  to  this,  large  shipments 
of  cream  are  made  by  private  parties,  who 
realize  handsomely.  It  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  for  the  month  of  February  over 
$15,000  was  distributed  in  the  section  of 
Newman. 

Money  in  Dairying.— Modesto  Her- 
ald: L.  L.  McCumber  of  Crow's  Landing, 
long  a  wheat  grower  in  this  quarter,  is 
milking  forty  cows  at  present;  some  of 
them  he  owns,  the  remainder  he  rents. 
He  also  rents  the  alfalfa  land  on  which  the 
cows  are  pastured  and  pays  the  water  tax. 
In  the  face  of  these  handicaps  he  is  doing 
well,  but,  of  course,  is  obliged  to  work 
hard,  employing  no  labor  outside  of  his 
family.  "It  is  a  much  better  proposition 
than  wheat  raising,"  he  says,  "and  I  had 
rather  have  it  and  pay  $4  per  acre  for  ir- 
rigation, if  necessary,  than  return  to  the 
wheat  ranch.  With  twenty  acres  of  al- 
falfa and  twenty  cows  of  my  own,  I  can 
make  a  comfortable  living  for  my  family." 
He  formerly  took  his  milk  to  the  Crow's 
Landing  creamery.  Six  weeks  ago  he 
put  in  a  hand  separator  and  has  since 
been  sending  his  cream  to  San  Francisco, 
receiving  for  it  2  cents  a  pound  above  the 
Dairy  Exchange  quotation.  The  change 
represents  a  gain  of  $1  per  day  to  him. 

SUTTER. 
Good  Prices  for  Wool.— Sutter 
County  Farmer  :  The  spring  wool  clip  is 
now  coming  in  and  there  seems  to  be  quite 
a  demand  for  the  same.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Red  Bluff  contracts  were  made  this  week 
for  15c  per  pound,  and  the  stockmen  ex- 
pect it  to  go  a  cent  higher.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Yuba  Citv  some  sales  are  reported 
at  12Jc. 

VENTURA. 
A  Fine  Palm  Sold.— Ventura  Demo- 


crat :  A  fine  Cocus  plumosa  palm  whk 
has  long  graced  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Theo- 
dosia  B.  Shepherd  was  shipped  this  week 
to  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  a  millionaire  min- 
ing man  of  Denver,  Colo.,  to  adorn  his 
place  in  Los  Angeles.  There  are  but  few 
large  specimens  of  this  beautiful  palm  in 
the  State,  and  Mrs.  Shepherd's  is  one  of 
the  largest,  measuring  30  feet  in  height 
and  6  feet  2  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  base.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  thecocoanut  palm  and  has  a  long  trunk 
and  a  beautiful  top  of  graceful,  plumy 
fronds  or  leaves.  Mrs.  Shepherd  has  a 
variety  of  beautiful  specimen  palms, 
though  but  one  large  Cocus.  She  was 
loth  to  part  with  this  fine  tree,  but  as  it 
stood  very  close  to  an  immense  Phoenix 
Cananensas  palm  and  a  very  large  Nor- 
folk pine,  it  was  really  necessary  to  move 
it  this  season  to  give  it  room.  Otherwise, 
it  would  have  remained  to  wave  its  grate- 
ful fronds  in  the  Shepherd  garden  in 
Ventura. 

TEHAMA. 
Wool  Market  Soon  to  Open.— Red 
Bluff  People's  Cause:  John  Lee,  the  San 
Francisco  wool  man,  is  the  first  of  the 
wool  buyers  to  enter  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia market.  Mr.  Lee  has  been  here 
a  few  days  and  he  is  taking  a  keen  in- 
terest in  wool  matters  and  conversing 
freely  with  the  wool  growers.  The  wool 
market  will  open  within  a  week.  The 
clips  are  already  arriving.  It  is  not 
known  what  the  opening  price  will  be,  but 
the  growers  hope  to  get  16  or  17  cents  a 
pound. 

Some  Wool  Selling — Red  Bluff 
News,  April  21 :  The  wool  market  has 
opened  and  many  of  the  Tehama  county 
wool  growers  are  in  town.  There  are  also 
many  wool  buyers  here,  J.  Wollner,  C. 
Greene,  J.  Lee,  B.  Lee,  P.  W.  Watson,  I. 
Harris,  T.  Smith,  T.  McAdams  and  G.  H. 
Tryon.  So  far  the  growers  and  buyers 
have  not  generally  agreed  on  prices,  al- 
though 14£c.  to  15£c.  and  15|c.  is  being 
offered.  On  Saturday  there  were  a  few 
sales  made,  C.  J.  Gooch's  wool,  105  bags, 
was  reported  sold  for  16c.  This  is  a  very 
choice  lot  of  wool.  J.  H.  Benjamin  sold 
20  bales  and  F.  Nunes  35  bales,  both  at 
private  prices.  These  three  lots  were 
bought  by  J.  Wollner.  The  bulk  of  the 
spring  clip  will  likely  be  sold  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week. 

Dangerous  to  Ask  High  Prices 
for  Cattle. — A  big  sale  of  Herefords 
was  made  at  Chicago  on  March  26  and  27 
by  F.  B.  Sotham,  who  sold  seventy-four 
head  from  his  herd  at  Chillicothe,  Mo. 
The  cattle  averaged  $449.50.  One  two- 
year-old  heifer,  sired  by  Corrector,  sold 
for  $1600.50.  Gerber  &  Conard  of  Paynes 
creek  are  raising  and  selling  the  same 
breed  of  cattle,  but  Mr.  Conard  said  that 
should  he  ask  such  a  price  for  the  cattle 
raised  here  the  would-be  purchaser  would 
probably  drop  dead  in  his  tracks.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  as  fine  cattle  are  raised 
in  California  as  in  the  East,  but  such 
fancy  prices  cannot  be  obtained. 

TULARE. 
A  Kissing  Bug. —Advance:  E.  F. 
Dunlap,  a  young  man  employed  on  a  farm 
near  Tulare,  was  bitten  or  stung  by  a  queer 
looking  bug  while  at  work  Saturday 
morning.  The  insect  had  gotten  into  his 
shirt  somehow  and  bit  him  twice  on  the 
breast.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  a  pretty 
sick  man,  and  hh  chest  was  badly  swollen, 
for  several  inches  about  the  bitten  spots. 
The  mischievous  bug  was  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  with  a  proboscis  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

YUBA. 

Fruit  and  Grain  Plentiful. — 
Marysville  Democrat :  Representative 
growers  of  grain  and  fruit  in  this  vicin- 
ity report  the  condition  at  this  time  un- 
usually good  for  both  wheat  and  fruit. 
The  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  but  the  yield  will 
undoubtedly  be  in  excess  of  the  average 
in  1891.  Fruit  will  be  plentiful,  but  the 
important  question  of  quality  cannot  be 
determined  for  some  time.  It  is  conceded 
that  more  moisture  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  large,  matured,  fruit,  particu- 
larly so  of  early  peaches. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  uBed.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
r»»  SiiSKfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Night  Beautiful. 

Day-long-  the  fiery  and  unpitying  sun 
Flamed  in  a  sky  that  glowed  like  bur- 
nished brass; 
Dun  stretched  the  ribbon  of  the  road,  and 
dun 

The  reaches  of  the  grass. 

In  the  still  willow  shadows  by  the  pool 
The  cattle  herded,  standing  dew  -  lap 
deep; 

And  all  the  beechen  aisles,  erewhile  so 
cool, 

Were  sunk  in  fervid  sleep. 

But  with  the  dusk  the  vesper  ecstacies 
Of  the  charmed  wood  -  thrush  stirred 

our  hearts  to  hope; 
And  then  there  breathed  the  blessing  of  a 

breeze 

Adown  the  western  slope. 

The  graceful  garden  primrose  set  alight, 
Its  little  globes  of  lemon-gold,  and  soon 

High  in  the  deep  blue  garden  of  the  night 
Flowered  the  great  primrose  moon. 

And  we  forgot  the  garishness,  the  glare, 
The    parching    meadows,     and  the 
shrunken  streams, 

And  in  the  glamour  of  that  magic  air 
We  gave  ourselves  to  dreams. 

— Clinton  Scollard,  in  Harper's. 


A  Night  in  the  Philippines. 

No  breath  disturbs  the  forest  hush;  the 

moon  lies  ghostly  white 
Above   the   tent   where   moaning  lies 

through  half  the  tropic  night 
A  boy  with  eyes  like  azure  seas,  hair  like 

the  glossy  sloe, 
And  cheeks  where  torrid  suns  have  kissed 

the  virgin  white  below. 
That  fair  young  form  has  worn  the  blue, 

as  vet'ran  soldier  might, 
For  glory  bought  at  fearful  cost  he  pays 

the  debt  to-night. 
Comrades  bend  o'er  him  wan  with  grief, 

their  scarred  cheeks  wet  with  tears, 
He  sees  them  not,  but  vainly  seeks  a  face 

of  other  years. 
The  pale  moon  glides  athwart  the  door, 

his  young  eyes  light  with  joy, 
"Oh,  mother  !  have  you  come  at  last  1  I 

knew  you'd  find  your  boy." 
The  sad  moon  greets  his  dying  lips  and 

lies  upon  his  breast, 
While  happy  'neath  that  mute  caress  the 

soldier  sinks  to  rest. 
— May  Elliott  Huston,  in  National  Mag- 
azine.   

A  Rapid  Promotion. 

The  day  was  one  of  October's  rarest. 
The  car  windows  were  all  open,  and 
the  swift  motion  created  a  pleasant 
draft,  that  carried  no  suggestion  of 
coughs  or  colds  with  it.  It  was  car 
No.  511  of  the  main  line,  and  the  con- 
ductor was  No.  381. 

He  was  a  pleasant  appearing  con- 
ductor, was  No.  381,  young  and  well 
built,  with  bright  gray  eyes,  and  his 
cap  tilted  back  on  his  head  in  true 
boyish  fashion.  He  was  an  alert  con- 
ductor, too,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  place.  He  helped 
old  ladies  and  children  aboard,  he  made 
the  passengers  sit  closer  and  kept  a 
sharp  supervision  over  all  the  details. 

There  was  a  tall  man  with  gray  hair 
and  a  white  mustache  on  the  back 
platform,  a  very  well  dessed  man,  who 
seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  trip. 
He  had  boarded  the  car  while  No.  381 
was  inside  collecting  fares,  and,  as  this 
collecting  process  took  some  time,  the 
gray-haired  man  had  a  chance  to  make 
a  study  of  the  roadbed  as  the  car 
rumbled  along.  He  was  looking  over 
the  platform  rail  when  No.  381  tapped 
him  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

"Fare,  please." 

The  gray-haired  man  slipped  his 
fingers  into  his  change  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  half  dollar.  As  he  pushed 
it  toward  No.  381  he  slightly  turned 
his  head. 

"George!"  He  couldn't  repress  a 
little  start  of  surprise. 

"Hello,  father,"  said  No.  381,  as  he 
thrust  the  coin  into  the  proper  pocket. 
"Tickets?" 

"No,"  replied  the  gray-haired  man, 
with  some  sharpness.  He  stared  hard 
at  No.  381  as  he  counted  out  the 
change  and  thrust  it  into  his  hand. 

"Transfer?" 

"No,"  snapped  the  older  man. 
"  How  are  you,  father  ?  " 


"Well  enough.  How  is  it  with  you  ?  " 

"Fine,"  laughed  No.  381.  Then  he 
looked  a  little  wistfully  at  the  gray- 
haired  man.  "I  wouldn't  mind  shak- 
ing hands  with  you,  father.  It's  four 
years,  you  know,  since  I  had  the 
chance." 

The  old  man  slowly  put  out  his  hand, 
and  No.  381  gave  it  a  warm  pressure. 

"Getting  down  to  the  husks, 
George  ?  " 

"Husks,  father?  Oh,  I  remember 
now.  You  allude  to  the  unfortunate 
young  man  in  the  Sunday-school  lesson, 
the  young  man  who  lived  on  husks  and 
tended  swine.  Yes,  yes.  But  there 
have  been  no  husks  on  my  menu, 
father,  and  the  end  seat  car  hog  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  porkers.  No, 
I  get  three  good  meals  a  day  and  carry 
home  my  $12  every  Saturday  night." 
He  laughed  as  he  said  it,  his  eye  on  the 
interior  of  the  car. 

"But  can't  you  get  something  bet- 
ter than  this?" 

"Haven't  tried.  You  see,  this  was 
the  best  I  could  do  after  being  thrown 
out  of  a  better  job  by  the  burning  of  a 
bicycle  factory,  and  I  promised  the 
trolley  superintendent  that  I  would 
stay  in  the  employ  of  the  road  at  least 
a  year  if  they'd  take  me  on,  and  just 
six  months  of  it  have  passed.  Change 
here  for  Ellingwood  belt  line." 

The  old  man  followed  No.  381  with 
his  keen  gray  eyes,  that  were  very 
much  like  the  conductor's,  though 
deeper  set,  and  a  new  light  came  into 
them. 

"  You  are  married,  George  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  you  that  I  was,  father." 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

"And  I  have  a  little  boy,  father, 
three  years  old.  I  wish  you  could  see 
him.  Why  can't  you  ?  We  live  at  No. 
37  Cornwall  street,  close  to  the  end  of 
this  line.  You'd  be  very  welcome, 
father." 

The  face  of  the  old  man  hardened, 
and  he  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  very  little  time,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  here  on  important  business." 

"Very  well,"  said  No.  381  quietly. 
"You'll  be  welcome  any  time."  Then 
he  added  :  "I  take  the  down  car  here. 
Good -by."  He  leaped  off,  caught  the 
rail  of  the  approaching  car,  waved  his 
hand  and  was  gone. 

The  old  man  sighed  as  he  turned 
back.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
roadbed. 

When  the  end  of  the  line  was 
reached,  he  stepped  from  the  car  and 
looked  about  him.  Then  he  walked 
over  to  the  starter's   little  station. 

"Will  you  kindly  direct  me  to  No. 
37  Cornwall  street  ?  "  he  said. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  gray-haired 
man  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  little 
cottage  on  Cornwall  street.  A  neat 
young  woman  responded.  It  was  not 
a  favorable  hour  for  calling,  but  the 
young  woman  bore  a  trim  appearance, 
her  hair  was  nicely  arranged,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  refinement  in  her 
greeting  that  the  old  man  liked. 

"This  is  the  home  of  No.  381,  I  be- 
lieve," he  said,  as  he  raised  his  hat — 
"  I  mean  of  George  Glazier  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  he  is  not  at  home.  He 
will  not  be  at  home  until  six." 

"I  have  come  some  distance  to  see 
him,"  said  the  gray-haired  man. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  new  in- 
terest. He  was  an  old  man,  and  she 
fancied  he  looked  tired. 

"Will  you  come  in  and  rest?"  she 
asked,  in  her  gentle  voice.  "Per- 
haps you  can  leave  a  message." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  followed 
her  into  the  pleasant  little  parlor. 
His  keen  gray  eyes  traveled  about  the 
room  and  returned  to  the  woman.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  would 
you  mind  giving  me  a  little  of  your 
time  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly  and 
then  seated  herself. 

"You  can't  really  be  happy  here," 
he  said,  abruptly. 

She  started  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
remark. 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean." 
she  said. 

"I  mean  that  this  little  house,  this 
lonesome  neighborhood,  the  lack  of  nice 
clothes,  the  fact  that  your  husband  is 
but  a  poorly  paid  employe,  the  de- 
sire for  those  things  that  just  a  little 


money  would  secure,  must  make  you 
discontented  at  times." 

Her  color  rose.  She  held  her  dimpled 
chin  a  little  higher. 

"Do  I  look  discontented?"  she 
asked.  "  Could  I  be  discontented  with 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for  ?  We  have 
our  health,  we  have  a  cozy  home,  we 
have  our  little  Stephen." 

"Eh!"  cried  the  old  man.  "You 
have  what  ? " 

"  Our  boy,  our  baby  boy.  His  name 
is  Stephen." 

"His  name  is  Stephen,"  the  old  man 
repeated,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  gently  added:  "May  I  see 
him  ?  " 

"He  is  asleep,"  replied  the  young 
mother.  Then  she  looked  at  the  gray- 
haired  man  a  little  severely.  "I 
trust,"  she  said,  "that  your  business 
with  George  is  not  planned  to  make 
him  discontented.  I  think  you  will 
fail.  We  are  both  agreed  that  George 
isn't  appreciated  at  his  true  worth — at 
least  I  have  tried  to  make  him  think 
so.  But  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can. 
What  could  he  expect  ?  He  came  out 
of  college  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  what  earning  a  living  meant, 
and  then  he  met  me.  Perhaps  we 
were  wrong,  but  we  were  young,  and 
George  braved  his  father  to  marry 
me.  Well,  it  was  something  of  a 
struggle,  but  we  met  it  with  courage, 
and  we  never  despaired." 

She  threw  a  defiant  little  look  at 
him  as  she  uttered  the  last  words. 

"I  had  no  desire  to  hurt  your 
pride,"  said  the  gray-haired  stranger. 
"  If  I  did,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lonely 
old  men  grow  peculiar,  you  know. 
But,  here,  I  fancy  I  can  explain  a  little 
of  the  business  that  brought  me  to 
your  home.  I  came  to  the  city  to  buy 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  company 
that  employs  your  husband.  I  have 
been  looking  over  the  property, 
and  in  doing  so  ran  across  him.  I — I 
liked  his  appearance,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  free  to  say  that,  to  my  mind, 
he  is  not  the  man  for  the  place."  He 
paused  and  cleared  his  throat,  the 
young  woman  steadily  regarding  him. 
"He  told  me  that  he  had  promised  to 
remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
a  year.  I  suppose  he  will  keep  his 
word  ?  " 

"He  always  keeps  his  word." 

"  Does  he  look  for  promotion  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  hopes  to  be  made  a 
starter  at  the  barns  when  the  year  is 
out." 

"Yes.  Well,  as  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  is  not  the  man  for  con- 
ductor, I  mean  to  offer  him  something 
a  little  better.  If  he  shouldn't  care  for 
the  startership,  how  would  barn  boss 
or  assistant  superintendent  suit  him  ?  " 

The  young  woman  smiled  faintly. 

"There  is  no  question  about  it,"  she 
said. 

"Perhaps  he  would  like  the  super- 
intendency  ?  "  the  old  man  added. 

"He  would,"  murmured  the  young 
woman. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  gray-haired 
man. 

"Between  you  and  me  we  will 
consider  him  successfully  promoted 
through  all  these  grades."  He  leaned 
a  little  forward.  "The  fact  is,"  he 
slowly  said,  "  I  am  going  to  make  him 
secretary  of  the  newly  organized  com- 
pany at  what  I  think  he  will  consider 
a  very  attractive  salary."  He  paused 
and  looked  sharply  at  the  young  wo- 
man, who  had  turned  her  eyes  from  him 
and  was  staring  intently  at  the  pretty 
carpet.  "Are  you  laughing  over 
there,"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  quickly  answered,  "I'm 
crying." 

Then  she  arose  and  crossed  over  to 
the  old  man  and  took  his  hand  and 
bent  down  and  lightly  kissed  his  cheek. 

' '  This  is  very,  very  good  of  you, 
father  Stephen  Glazier,"  she  softly 
said. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  "  he  cried.  "  And  you 
knew  me  all  the  time,  and  yet  had 
never  seen  me  ?  " 

"I  knew  your  voice  the  instant  you 
spoke,"  said  the  young  woman.  "  It  is 
just  like  the  voice  of  George." 

The  old  man  looked  anxiously  toward 
the  inner  door. 

"Isn't  that  boy  Stephen  awake 
yet  ?  "  he  asked. 

That  evening  George's  smiling  wife 


met  George  at  the  door,  and  put  her 
arm  about  his  neck  as  she  stopped  him 
in  the  hallway. 

"Why,  what  is  it,  Millie?" 

"  We  have  a  visitor,  dear." 

"Is— is  it  father?" 

She  slipped  away  from  him  and 
opened  the  parlor  door,  and  George 
looked  in. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  in  the 
cosiest  chair  in  the  dimly-lighted  room, 
and  on  his  knees,  with  his  sunny  head 
pillowed  against  his  breast,  sat  the 
little  boy. 

As  the  keen  gray  eyes  rested  on 
George's  smiling  face  the  old  man  held 
up  his  hand. 

"  Hush  !  "  he  whispered.  "  Stephen's 
asleep  ! "— W.  R.  Rose  in  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Concerning  Pianos. 

"  A  piano,"  said  a  dealer,  "will  sound 
better  standing  directly  on  the  floor 
and  in  a  room  simply  furnished,  than  it 
will  standing  on  a  carpet  in  a  room 
elaborately  furnished,  having  heavy 
hangings  on  the  walls,  and  so  on. 

"  Sometimes  a  piano  will  develop  or 
seem  to  develop,  a  flaw  in  some  one 
note,  which  comes  to  have  a  rattle,  or 
jingle,  or  unpleasant  burr  to  it.  But 
this  jarring  sound,  which  seems  to 
come  from  the  piano,  may,  in  reality, 
come  from  some  source  quite  outside 
of  it. 

"  Any  given  note,  when  struck,  pro- 
duces a  certain  number  of  vibrations  to 
the  second.  There  may  be  in  the  room 
some  object  that  is  in  tone  sympathy 
with  some  particular  note,  and  that 
will  be  set  in  motion  by  it  when  that 
note  is  sounded. 

"  The  owner  of  a  fine  piano  sent  to 
us  one  day  to  say  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  about  a  certain  note  of 
the  instrument,  so  that  that  note  had 
an  unpleasant  sound  when  struck. 
When  I  heard  the  note  sounded  I  knew 
at  once  that  the  disagreeable  rough- 
ness or  buzz  about  it  was  due  not  to 
any  defect  in  the  piano,  but  to  some- 
thing somewhere  about  in  the  room; 
and,  asking  the  lady  to  strike  that  note 
occasionally,  I  walked  around  the  room 
to  see  if  I  could  locate  it. 

"Passing  across  the  middle  of  the 
room,  as  that  note  was  struck,  the 
cause  of  the  jarring  accompaniment  of 
it  was  discovered  to  come  from  the 
vibration  of  one  of  the  glass  globes  on 
the  chandelier  overhead. 

"The  owner  of  the  piano  was  almost 
incredulous  as  to  this,  the  sound  had 
seemed  to  come  so  plainly  from  the 
piano  itself.  But  when,  at  my  request, 
she  stood  under  the  chandelier  and  I 
struck  the  note,  she  was  readily  con- 
vinced. 

"I  made  that  globe  immovable,  and 
then  struck  the  note  on  the  piano.  The 
answer  was  clear  and  sweet  and  true. 

"So  you  see  the  sound  of  a  piano 
may  for  one  thing  depend  upon  its  sur- 
roundings; and  what  may  seem  to  be  a 
defect  in  a  piano  may  be  in  reality  at- 
tributable to  something  quite  apart 
from  the  piano  itself. 

"  And  thus  it  might  easily  be  that 
some  noble  instrument  that  had  seemed 
to  be  declining,  or  to  be  developing 
faults,  owed  its  apparent  change  to  a 
change  of  environment,  or  to  some  spe- 
cific outside  cause,  and  was  in  reality 
as  good  as  ever;  as  would  happily  be 
discovered  whenever  the  instrument 
was  again  brought  under  favorable 
conditions." — New  York  Sun. 

A  gentleman  asked  a  question  of  a 
boy  who  was  fishing.  The  boy  mumbled 
an  indistinct  response.  "Why  can't 
you  speak  plainer  ?  "  asked  the  gentle- 
man. "What  have  you  in  your 
mouth?"  "Wums,  wums,  fur  bait," 
answered  the  boy.  "  That  was  the 
first  instance  I  ever  knew,"  remarked 
Mr.  Stockton  in  telling  the  story,  "of 
anybody's  really  speaking  with  baited 
breath."  ^ 

"I  can't  understand  about  this  wire- 
less telegraphy,"  said  Mrs.  Wunder. 
"Why,  it's  plain  as  day,"  said  Mr. 
Wunder.  "  They  just  send  the  mes- 
sages through  the  air  instead  of  over 
wires."  "  I  know  that,"  said  she,  "but 
how  do  they  fasten  the  air  to  the 
poles  ?" 
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Too  Little  and  Too  Big. 

To-day  I  asked  my  mamma  if  I  could 
whittle, 

Yes,  I  did. 
'Oh,  no,  my  little  girlie,"  said  she,  "you 
are  too  little." 

So  she  did. 
But  Tom  stepped  so  hard  right  on  my  toe, 

I  cried,  I  did. 
She  said,  "Oh,  you're  too  big  a  girl  to  cry 
out  so  I" 

That's  what  she  did. 
Why  can't  I  cry,  if  I  am  little  ? 
Or,  if  I'm  big,  why  can't  I  whittle? 

—  School  Record. 


The  Sense  of  Smell. 


Very  careful  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  to  test  the  delicacy  of  the 
sense  of  smell  in  human  beings.  A 
series  of  solutions  of  five  different  sub- 
stances was  prepared,  each  series 
being  so  arranged  that  every  solution 
was  of  half  the  strength  of  the  preced- 
ing one.  These  series  were  extended 
by  successive  dilutions  till  it  was  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  odors.  The  order  of 
the  bottles  containing  these  solutions 
was  completely  disarranged,  and  the 
test  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  classify 
them  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone.  An 
equal  number  of  male  and  female  ob- 
servers were  selected  from  the  best 
apothecaries'  shops,  and  each  was  re- 
quired to  arrange  the  bottles.  The 
males  were  able  to  detect  the  smell  of 
nitrate  of  amyl  in  the  solution  of  1  part 
to  783,000  of  water  and  the  females 
were  able  to  detect  it  in  the  solution  of 
1  part  to  311,000  of  water.  The  oil  of 
wintergreen  was  detected  in  about  the 
same  proportion  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent of  dilution.  There  was,  therefore, 
a  very  great  preponderance  in  favor  of 
the  males  as  to  the  sensitiveness  and 
discrimination  of  the  sense  of  smell. 
This  is  certainly  an  astounding  fact. 


Generalities  About  Boys. 

According  to  Success,  it  is  not  the 
boy  who  is  surrounded  with  great  labor- 
atories and  elaborate  apparatus,  but 
some  Michael  Faraday  who,  in  the  attic 
of  an  apothecary  shop,  experiments 
with  a  can  of  water  and  an  old  syringe 
who  becomes  eminent. 

It  is  not  the  modern  astronomer  who 
is  educated  and  trained  in  scientific  in- 
structions and  great  observatories,  but 
enthusiasts  like  the  boy  Galileo,  who 
made  a  telescope  out  of  pieces  of  glass, 
who  make  the  greatest  discoveries. 
With  this  home-made  telescope  he  dis- 
covered the  rings  of  Saturn. 

It  is  not  the  boy  who  is  surrounded 
by  the  best  implements  and  tools  that 
ingenuity  can  manufacture,  but  an  Eli 
Whitney  making  a  cotton  gin  in  a  cel- 
lar in  the  South  with  the  simplest  tools, 
or  a  Cunard  whittling  the  model  of  a 
ship  with  a  jackknife,  that  makes  great 
industrial  discoveries. 


Never  Poultice  an  Eye. 

We  are  often  asked  which  is  best  for 
an  inflamed  eye — hot  or  cold  poultices. 
Therefore,  we  will  submit  the  following 
advice,  says  a  medical  journal:  If  an 
eye  is  inflamed  from  a  wound  or  an  in- 
jury, a  clean  cloth  or  wad  of  absorbent 
cotton  wet  with  cold  water  containing 
boracic  acid  is  probably  the  best.  If 
the  inflammation  be  due  to  a  diseased 
condition  which  has  not  resulted  from  a 
wound  or  injury,  hot  water  should  be 
used  instead  of  cold  water.  Never 
poultice  an  eye  under  any  circum- 
stances, because  poultices  tend  to  rot 
the  sound  tissues  and  destroy  the  sight. 

Why  He  Wanted  the  Minister. 

Willie  had'swallowed  a  penny,  and  his 
mother  was  in  a  state  of  much  alarm. 

"Helen,"  she  called  to  her  sister  in 
the  next  room,  "send  for  a  doctor. 
Willie  has  swallowed  a  penny." 

The  terrified  boy  looked  up  implor- 
ingly- 

"No,  mama,"  he  interposed,  "send 
for  the  minister." 

"The  minister  I"  exclaimed  the 
mother. 

"Yes,  because  papa  says  our  minis- 
ter can,  get  money  out  of  anybody." — 
Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Creamed  Corned  Beep. — For  one 
pint  of  chopped  corned  beef  make  a 
cream  sauce  with  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  butter  and  flour  and  one  cupful 
milk.  Season  well  with  salt,  pepper 
and  onion  juice  ;  stir  into  the  meat. 
Simmer  for  three  minutes,  and  in  serv- 
ing sprinkle  thickly  with  coarse  bread 
crumbs  which  have  been  browned  in  a 
little  butter. 

Sweetbread  and  Mushroom  Pat- 
ties.— Remove  the  fat  and  gristle  from 
one  sweetbread  and  boil.  Let  cool  and 
cut  in  pieces  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Wash  thoroughly  half  a  pound  of  mush- 
rooms and  cook  in  an  ounce  of  butter 
and  a  little  lemon  juice.  When  done 
add  the  sweetbreads,  a  little  white 
sauce,  and  a  little  rich  cream  to  be  of 
proper  consistency,  with  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste,  and  let  the  mixture  cool. 
Line  the  patty  pans  with  rich  puff 
paste  and  fill  with  the  mixture,  cover 
with  the  paste  and  bake  for  about 
twenty  minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve 
very  hot. 

Nut  Loaf. — Put  through  the  food 
chopper  sufficient  nut  meats  to  measure 
one  and  one-half  cupfuls;  almonds,  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  hazel  and  hickory  nuts 
may  be  used  in  any  proportions  accord- 
ing to  taste,  also  butternuts  and  black 
walnuts,  but  the  latter  should  be  taken 
in  sparing  quantity  because  of  their 
pronounced  flavor;  add  to  the  chopped 
nuts  one  pint  of  stale  bread  crumbs, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  any  preferred  sweet  herbs; 
mix  well,  add  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
moisten,  cover  closely  and  let  stand  for 
ten  minutes  to  swell;  now  add  another 
cupful  of  hot  water  and  turn  into  a 
well-greased  loaf  pan;  bake  for  an  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven  and  serve  hot  with 
a  brown  sauce,  or  it  may  be  cooled  and 
served  sliced  with  mayonnaise. 

Fish  Smother.  —  Select  a  plump, 
good-sized  fish,  about  three  pounds, 
cod  or  haddock  preferred ;  cut  into 
pieces  one-half  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
cutlet  ;  let  fish  lay  in  cold  salted  water 
until  the  other  ingredients  are  being 
prepared  ;  take  half  cup  of  bacon,  cut 
into  dice  and  fry  out  to  a  crisp  brown 
in  the  kettle  in  which  the  smother  is  to 
be  cooked ;  mince  one  medium-sized 
onion  and  partially  fry  in  fat,  then  add 
the  fish  and  pour  over  all  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one  very  small  pepper  if  you 
have  it.  Be  very  careful  not  to  boil 
the  fish  so  that  it  will  fall  apart.  It 
should  simmer  ;  each  piece  should  re- 
main intact  upon  serving.  Just  before 
removing  from  the  fire  sprinkle  one- 
quarter  cupful  of  cornmeal  over  the 
smother  and  one  cup  of  milk  or  cream  ; 
boil  five  minutes.  It  is  then  ready  to 
serve. 

Chicken  Salad. — One  chicken  weigh- 
ing about  three  pounds,  one  pint 
of  mayonnaise,  one  large  cupful  of 
chopped  celery,  and  one  cup  of  French 
dressing  made  of  two  small  cupfuls  of 
oil,  one  cupful  of  vinegar  and  fine  salt 
and  white  pepper  in  the  proportion 
liked.  Cook  the  chicken  in  as  little 
water  as  possible  until  it  is  tender,  but 
not  until  it  begins  to  fall  apart.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper.  Drain  off 
the  juice,  let  the  chicken  cool,  and  cut 
the  meat  into  small  dice.  "Marinate  " 
the  chicken  as  follows  :  Mix  the  French 
dressing  by  stirring  the  oil,  salt  and 
pepper  slowly  together,  then  a  little  at 
a  time  add  the  vinegar.  Put  the  pieces 
of  chicken  in  a  large  bowl  and  pour  the 
French  dressing  over  them.  Let  this 
stand  in  a  cool  place  two  hours,  turn- 
ing over  the  contents  occasionally  to 
keep  the  whole  saturated  with  the 
liquid.  Drain  off  the  French  dressing, 
mix  the  celery  with  the  chicken,  and 
stir  in  enough  mayonnaise  to  flavor  the 
whole.  Serve  in  a  large,  deep  dish, 
covering  the  top  with  mayonnaise.  If 
capers  are  liked  a  few  of  these  may  be 
mixed  in  when  the  celery  is  added.  The 
object  of  allowing  the  chicken  to  remain 
in  the  French  dressing  before  making 
into  a  salad  is  to  give  a  sharper  flavor 
to  the  mixture,  as  plain  chicken  salad 
does  not  have  a  sufficiently  acid  flavor 
for  some  tastes.     Veal  is  sometimes 


Some  watchmakers 
harp  on  Railroad  Watches. 
More  than  twenty 

Elg  in  Watches 

have  been  sold  for  every  mile  of  rail- 
way trackage  in  the  world.  Sold  by 
every  jeweler  in  the  land;  guaranteed 
by  the  world's  greatest  watch  works. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 


substituted  for  chicken  in  this  salad, 
and  if  the  meat  is  tender  it  is  liked  al- 
most as  well. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Various  preparations  of  cream  are 
usually  combined  with  desserts  made  of 
rhubarb,  and  tend  to  modify  the  sharp 
flavor  of  the  fruit.  The  cream  should 
be  added  just  before  serving,  as  if  left 
to  stand  with  the  acid  the  cream  may 
break. 

To  make  a  nice  vegetable  stew,  pick 
and  wash  very  clean  as  much  spinach 
as  will  make  a  dish;  mince  finely  three 
small  onions,  pick  and  chop  two  hand- 
fulsof  par sley;  pour  all  into  a  saucepan, 
with  rather  more  than  half  a  pint  of 
gravy,  a  bit  of  butter  dusted  with  flour, 
a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  the  pan 
closely,  stir  it  now  and  then,  and  when 
the  spinach  is  tender  mash  smooth; 
serve  it  with  slices  of  broiled  ham,  or 
with  sausages. 

A  correspondent  asks  how  ermine 
that  is  slightly  soiled  may  be  cleaned 
without  sending  it  to  the  furrier,  where 
its  handling  will  be  expensive.  Naph- 
tha will  clean  it  excellently,  but  the 
process  is  rather  a  risky  one.  If  un- 
dertaken out  of  doors  and  on  not  too 
cold  a  day,  when  sometimes  the  air  is 
so  charged  with  electricity  that  a  little 
rubbing  will  produce  a  spark,  there 
should  be  no  trouble.  Put  a  half-gallon 
of  naphtha  in  a  foot  tub,  and  immerse 
the  fur  collar,  muff,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  lifting  it  in  and  out  several  times, 
and  rubbing  any  soiled  spots.  Dry  in 
the  sun — a  part  of  the  process  which  is 
necessary. 

If  there  are  still  people  who  have  to 
use  coal  stoves  and  work  over  ashes, 
here  is  a  little  convenience  which  they 
will  find  invaluable.    It  is  a  gardener's 
three-tined  fork — not  a  foot  long,  han- 
dle and  all.     A  man  who  looks  after 
his  own  fires  in  a  few  rooms  in  a  big, 
old-fashioned  house,  uses  one  of  these 
forks,  keeping  it  always  in  the  hod  to  i 
push  the  coal  up  on  to  the  shovel  and 
to  separate  pieces  of  coal  from  clink-  : 
ers  in  the  ashes.    He  makes  use  of  it 
in  so  many  ways  that  he  feels  that  it  j 
would  be  difficult  now  to  do  without  it.  | 
A  little  fork  of  this  kind  will  cost  prob 
ably  10  cents. 


How  to  Make  Sugar  Syrup, 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  make  a  good  quality  of  table  syrup 
from  granulated  sugar  ?  I  find  that  by 
adding  just  enough  water  to  reduce 
the  sugar  to  the  proper  consistency  for 
syrup  it  soon  granulates  again.  If 
more  water  is  added  the  syrup  is  too 
thin. — Subscriber,  Kelseyville. 


She — I  know  some  couples  that  quar- 
reled a  good  deal  at  first,  but  got  along 
pretty  well  later  on.  He — Oh,  yes  ! 
Some  people  take  matrimony  like  rheu- 
matism— they  get  so  they  don't  com- 
plain much. 

"Gobang's  wife  is  a  deaf  mute,  but 
he  says  she  is  worth  her  weight  in 
gold."  "Perhaps  it  is  her  silence  that 
is  golden." 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  4'3  and  415  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEFDS  ON  THE  COAST. 


Alfalfa.  Clover,  Brome  dress,  Austra- 
lian Rye  Grass,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees.  Roses. 

Dahlias— The   Favorite   Fall  Flower. 

Large  variety  of  the  rarest  Cactus 

sorts. 

Carnations— All  the  newest  kinds. 

Bedding  Border  and  Perennial  Plants. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Pelargoniums. 

Cannas. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Hail. 


I^CataloguE  % 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  It.  40  pages 
of  new  Information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
n  name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dred* of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
lor  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


SPRINGTIME 

is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit,  i  heaper  than 
the  cheapest.   Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYT'S  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSONVILLB,  CAL. 
AGENTS  U/ANTBO, 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  April  23,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   74%®73%  75X@74* 

Thursday   73X®75  74Jf@76 

Friday   74X@73X         76  ©74* 

Saturday   74X@74*  75*@75X 

Monday   75X@74  X  76rt@75'8 

Tuesday   7b%®73%  76%®7b% 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   43*@42X  3b%®3»H 

Thursday   43   @43*  35H®36 

Friday   44   @43  36%®3b% 

Saturday   433£@43         36  @35X 

Monday   43S<®42*i  86Ji938J4 

Tuesday   42«i@43*  35X@36H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 

Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1    ;  ,  c   n*  1  08!*@1  08& 

Friday   1  \\%®l  10*  1  08*@l  07* 

Saturday   1  11*@1  UK  1  0S%@1  08% 

Monday   Ill    r«l  ll\  1  08*@1  08M 

Tuesday   1  12*@1  11*  1  08%®l  08% 

Wednesday   1  12  @i  \->\  1  09M®1  10 

WHEAT. 

Another  very  quiet  week  has  been  expe- 
rienced since  last  review  in  the  wheat  trade 
in  this  center.  There  has  been  very  little 
wheat  offering  here  at  any  time  the  cur- 
rent month,  and  prospects  do  not  appear 
encouraging  for  any  great  amount  of  ac- 
tivity during  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Most  holders  of  California  wheat  are  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  realize.  There  has  been 
practitally  no  Oregon  or  Washington 
wheat  offering  in  this  center  the  current 
season.  Eastern  and  foreign  markets  were 
moderately  firm  most  of  the  week,  but 
there  was  no  noteworthy  activity  re- 
ported. Cold  and  dry  weather  in  the 
great  wheat  belt  tributary  to  Chicago 
was  made  the  basis  of  firmness  in  that 
center.  In  Great  Britain  there  was  con- 
siderable strength  displayed  in  values  for 
spot  holdings  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
vival of  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  to  in- 
crease the  Government  revenue  and  help 
defray  the  immense  cost  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  Of  course,  this  tax  makes 
the  gap  in  values  between  producer  here 
and  foreign  consumer  that  much  wider 
than  before,  and  is  a  detriment  to  both. 
Values  in  the  local  market  were  main- 
tained about  as  last  quoted  for  spot  wheat. 
Despite  the  very  limited  offerings,  neither 
shippers  nor  millers  showed  inclination  to 
materially  advance  their  bids.  Very  few 
grain  charters  are  being  effected.  Ocean 
freight  rates  are  fairly  steady  at  239  9d  to 
25s,  as  to  size  of  ship,  for  usual  trip  to 
Europe.  Local  wheat  market  closed  quite 
firm,  in  sympathy  with  a  strong  advance 
in  Chicago. 

California  Milling   1  12*@1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @1  12* 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   I  07*@1  10 

Off  qualities  wheat   .  1  C5  ®1  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-O2. 

Llv.  quotations         6sl*d@6s2d  6s3*d@6s4d 

Freight  rates                 35@36M8  23X@25s 

Local  market              97*@1  01K  1  10@1  12* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  81.11@1.12|. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  «1.07f(&1.10. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  •1.09J@1.10;   May,  1902,  81.12@1.12|. 

FLOUR. 

Business  in  this  line  is  not  of  heavy  vol- 
ume, either  on  export  account  or  locally. 
Values  remain  without  quotable  change, 
but  buyers  are  not  readily  found  to  take 
hold  in  a  wholesale  way  at  full  current 
figures.  Spot  supplies  are  fairly  liberal, 
not  only  of  local  product,  but  also  of  im- 
portations from  near-by  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers1  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 


BARLEY. 
Market  has  been  rather  quiet  the  cur- 
rent week.  Values  have  continued  at  a 
more  than  ordinarily  narrow  range,  feed 
descriptions  commanding  close  to  prices 
obtainable  for  brewing  and  export  barley. 
There  is  very  little  going  aboard  ships  for 
Europe  at  present,  exporters  not  being 
able  to  purchase  in  noteworthy  quantities 
at  the  figures  they  name.  Business  in 
feed  descriptions  is  not  so  brisk,  either  for 
shipment  or  on  local  account,  as  it  was 
earlier  in  the  month,  but  is  still  of  fair 
volume.  Speculative  trading  was  light 
and  there  were  no  marked  fluctuations  in 
prices  on  Call  Board,  but  the  general  drift 
of  values  was  to  lower  levels. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  @  96'^ 

Feed,  fair  to  good   92*@  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   96H®  98& 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   95  @1  05 

OATS. 

Movement  is  of  a  light  order,  buyers  in 
most  instances  operating  very  slowly  at 
full  current  rates.  While  quotable  values 
are  without  appreciable  change,  there  has 
been  some  disposition  shown  to  grant 
moderate  concessions  to  buyers  rather 
than  miss  sales,  more  particularly  on  the 
higher  priced  grades,  the  tendency  being 
to  a  narrower  range  of  values  than  lately 
current. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  37*@1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  37!* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*@1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27*®  1  35 

Milling   1  35  @1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  27* 

Red   1  22*®1  37* 

CORN. 

Not  much  coming  forward,  neither  is 
the  quantity  on  hand  of  large  propor- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  there  is  more 
offering  than  prompt  custom  can  be  se- 
cured for  at  full  current  figures.  Large 
White  is  in  better  supply  than  Yellow, 
and  values  for  the  latter  are  being  best 
sustained.  Seriously  damp  and  defective 
corn  will  not  bring  quotations,  and  at 
comparatively  low  figures  meets  with  slow 
sale. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  35   @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @1  BO 

RYE. 

No  new  developments  to  record,  either 
in  quotable  values  or  general  tone  of  the 
market.  Offerings  and  demand  are  both 
light. 

Good  to  choice   92*®  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Not  enough   doing  in  this  cereal  to 
clearly  define    values.     Quotations  are 
based  on  latest  reported  transactions. 

Good  to  choloe   1  56  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Business  is  not  brisk,  there  being  no 
active  demand  at  the  moment  for  beans  of 
any  description,  either  for  local  use  or  for 
shipment.  Eastern  markets  are  fairly 
stocked  and  quiet  and  are  lacking  in  firm- 
ness. The  offerings  here  are  larger  of 
Lady  Washingtons  and  Small  Whites 
than  of  any  other  varieties,  and  are  not 
readily  placed  to  advantage.  Market  for 
Limas  is  quiet  and  easy  at  the  recent  de- 
cline, although  of  this  variety  there  are 
no  heavy  spot  supplies.  Values  for  col- 
ored beans  are  in  the  main  showing  stead- 
iness. Bayos  are  being  held  as  a  rule  with 
decided  confidence.  Black-eyes  are  in 
scanty  stock  and  are  likely  to  be  until 
next  crop  begins  to  come  forward. 


@3  50 
(22  10 
@2  15 
@2  (JO 
@2  60 
@2  50 
@3  75 
@3  50 
@4  75 
@2  25 
@1  50 


For 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   1  90 

Lady  Washington   2  00 

Pinks   1  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40 

Reds   2  25 

Red  Kidney   3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  40 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Little  doing  in  either  variety, 
other  than  strictly  choice  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  custom,  even  at  concessions  to  buy- 
ers. Stocks  of  Green  or  Blue  are  heavier 
than  of  Niles  or  field  peas. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  ®1  80 

WOOL. 

Most  of  the  purchasing  of  spring  wool 
continues  to  be  done  in  the  interior.  In 
many  instances  relatively  higher  pricee 
have  been  lately  paid  in  the  interior  than 
were  obtainable  or  quotable  here.  Good 
to  choice  spring  wools  of  current  clip 
could  be  readily  placed  in  the  local  mar- 
ket within  range  of  quotations,  but  there 
has  not  been  enough  of  this  description 
offering  in  this  center  to  permit  of  any 
noteworthy  business  being  transacted. 
Middle  county  and  northern  Sacramento 
Valley  wools  are  just  beginning  to  arrive 
in  wholesale  fashion. 


8PRING. 

Northern  Cal.,  free  15  ®16* 

Norihern  Cal  ,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  ®18 

Southern,  7  mos   9  011 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  (813 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

HOPS. 

Nothing  doing  in  1901  hops  in  a  whole- 
sale way  in  the  local  market.  There  are 
few  offering  and  these  are  not  meeting 
with  any  attention  worth  mentioning. 
The  wholesale  market  is  not  quotable  over 
16c,  although  jobbers  quote  up  to  17Jc. 
The  contracting  being  done  for  new  crop 
hops  to  arrive  is  within  range  of  10@12Jc, 
latter  figures  only  for  select  Sonoma  or 
Oregon.  Eastern  advices  of  recent  date 
report  the  Eastern  market  as  follows : 
"  While  the  demand  does  not  show  much 
force  there  is  a  fair  business  doing  for  the 
season  of  year,  and  the  reduction  in  stocks 
goes  on  in  a  pretty  satisfactory  manner. 
We  have  heard  of  a  few  sales  this  week 
between  dealers,  and  brewers  have  shown 
enough  interest  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
they  are  not  carrying  large  supplies,  and 
are  inclined  to  provide  somewhat  against 
future  needs.  This  has  given  added 
strength  to  the  position,  and  there  is  an 
exceedingly  firm  feeling  throughout. 
State  hops  are  getting  very  scarce  and 
there  are  prattically  no  more  to  be  had  in 
the  interior.  A  very  nice  growth  sold 
here  at  18|c,  and  at  the  present  writing 
19c.  is  an  inside  rate  for  choice,  with  other 
grades  crowding  close  up  to  the  top.  Pa- 
cifies are  held  stronger  in  sympathy  with 
States,  and  our  revised  quotations,  15® 
17Jc.  for  common  to  prime  1901  crop, 
and  18@19c.  for  choice,  cover  late  trans- 
actions. Buyers  have  been  looking  for 
yearlings,  and  they  seem  to  be  closed  up 
better  than  for  many  years.  No  com- 
plaints of  a  serious  character  have  come 
from  the  hop  growing  sections  of  this 
country,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  vines 
have  wintered  well." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
This  market  shows  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  and 
that  there  will  be  any  radical  changes 
developed  in  the  near  future  does  not  ap- 
pear probable.  Demand  is  not  very  active, 
but  is  sufficient  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  offer- 
ings about  as  rapidly  as  received,  espe- 
cially of  the  most  desirable  qualities  of 
both  stable  and  cow  hay.  Straw  is  not 
arriving  very  freely,  but  there  is  enough 
for  the  immediate  demand. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@11  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  SO®  11  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00®  10  50 

Alfalfa   8  00®  11  00 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Compressed   9  O0@ll  50 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  £5 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Most  kinds  of  mill  offal,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Bran,  continued  to  be  rather 
firmly  held,  under  limited  offerings,  but 
demand  was  not  active  and  only  in  a  small 
way  were  extreme  current  figures  obtain- 
able. Prices  for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  were  practically  unchanged,  with 
only  a  moderate  movement. 

Bran,  *  ton   15  B0@17  00 

Middlings   18  00@20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    16  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled    20  00®21  00 

Cornmeal    28  50@29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00@30  00 

SEEDS. 

Flaxseed  is  arriving  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties from  the  north,  mostly  under  con- 
tract to  the  oil  works.  Mustard  is  in  fair 
supply  for  this  advanced  date  in  the  sea- 
son, with  offeaings  largely  of  the  Brown 
or  Trieste  variety.  Alfalfa  is  practically 
out  of  stock  and  is  not  quotable.  In  Bird 
Seed  there  is  not  much  doing  and  in 
quotable  values  for  the  same  there  is  no 
change. 

Per  etl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   — @— 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -@— 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  50®  2  65 

Per  lb. 

Canary   Sx@  8* 

Rape   IK®  2* 

Hemp   3M®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  remained  practi- 
cally as  previously  quoted,  being  steady, 
but  quiet.  There  is  a  little  business  doing 
in  Wool  Sacks,  the  supply  proving  equal 
to  the  demand  and  no  change  to  note  in 
prices. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6*@  *X 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot...  6  @  6* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  *  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  tbs  35  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  lbs  82  @88 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — @— 


Bean  Bags   5*®  f,\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  b%,  6,'  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Sound  Hides  are  in  fair  request  at  pre- 
vailing values,  but  market  is  weak  and 
dull  for  grubby  stock.  Pelts  are  selling 
within  same  range  of  values  current  for 
some  weeks  past.  Tallow  is  ruling  steady, 
desirable  offerings  meeting  with  tolerable 
prompt  custom  at  values  quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kind  8,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oulit. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10*®—  8*®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9   ©—  7*®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs   8  @—      7  @ — 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  ® —  7  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides, under 60  tbs..   8  ®—     7  @— 

Stags   6  @6*  —  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  ®-     7  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—     14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  14  @—    12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  76  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  ®  2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         125  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   176  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  60  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   66  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   40  @  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  8kln   16  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*         @  4% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   6  ®  10 

HONEY. 

While  spot  stocks  and  offerings  cannot 
be  termed  heavy,  there  is  more  on  mar- 
ket than  immediate  custom  can  be  found 
for  at  full  current  figures.  With  the  new 
season  near  at  hand  and  prospects  for  a 
good  crop,  buyers  are  not  disposed  to 
stock  up  to  any  noteworthy  extent  at 
present. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @ — 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ® — 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  @12* 

Amber  Comb   7  @10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  and  offerings  are  of  small  pro- 
portions, admitting  of  no  extensive  or 
wholesale  operations. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  B>  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  not  in  excessive  supply  and  prime 
to  choice  is  in  fair  demand  at  full  current 
figures.  Mutton  is  ruling  steady,  and 
market  gives  no  evidence  of  probability  of 
much  fluctuation  in  prices  in  the  near 
future.  Of  either  Veal  or  Lamb  there 
were  no  large  quantities  offering,  and 
both  met  with  a  tolerably  firm  market. 
Hog  market  was  without  radical  change, 
either  as  to  quotable  values  or  tone,  show- 
ing generally  healthy  condition,  with 
choice  medium  weights  slightly  higher. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  »  fb         7  @  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef ,  third  quality  6  @  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*@  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6*®  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   b\®  6 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5*®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7H®  7* 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb  11*®— 

POULTRY. 
The  demand  for  California  poultry  was 
less  active  and  prices  averaged  lower  than 
for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  Eastern 
being  in  a  little  better  supply,  enabling 
buyers  to  bear  the  market  for  home  prod- 
uct. For  other  than  choice  young  stock 
there  was  not  much  inquiry.  Big  Broil- 
ers in  fine  condition,  Fat  Fryers  and  large 
Young  Roosters  showing  no  signs  of  spurs 
were  given  the  preference. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  oholce   16  ®  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   16  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   14  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  @5  60 

Roosters,  old   *  00  ®4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  60  ®7  50 

Fryers   5  00  ®6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  & 4  60 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   1  60  ®3  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  SO  ®6  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   7  00  ©8  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  60  ®1  76 

Goslings,  »  pair   2  28  ©2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  60  @1  76 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  ®2  25 

BUTTER. 
Seldom  has  the  market  been  at  this  time 
of  year  in  such  good  shape  for  the  pro- 
ducing interest.    Nearly  all  the  surplus 
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butter  up  to  date  has  been  promptly  ab- 
sorbed by  shipping  demand,  and  there  is 
still  considerable  going  outward.  Indica- 
tions are  that  prices  have  touched  bed- 
rock for  the  season. 

Creamery,  extras,     lb   19  @20 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @19 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @— 

Dairy,  select   18  @19 

Dairy,  firsts   17  @18 

Dairy,  seconds   —  @— 

Mixed  store   15  @16 

Creamery  In  tubs   —  @— 

Pickled  Roll,  ¥  lb   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select  —  @— 

Firkin,  common  to  lair   —  @— 

CHEESE. 
There  is  more  than  enough  new  domes- 
tic offering  to  accommodate  the  immedi- 
ate demand,  and  market  inclines  in  favor 
of  buyers.  Old  is  not  plentiful  and  is 
steadily  held.  Eastern  cheese  market  is 
firm  and  very  lightly  stocked. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9H@10 

California,  good  to  choice  old   9J4<a>i0V4 

California,  fair  to  good   —  fflW 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  ®10% 

EGGS. 

Tendency  has  been  to  a  little  more  firm- 
ness, particularly  for  strictly  choice  to  se- 
lect, coming  direct  from  hennery  or 
ranch.  Ordinary  ranch  and  store-gath- 
ered eggs  are  not  being  so  eagerly  sought 
after  at  extreme  current  rates  for  these 
descriptions  as  they  were  earlier  in  the 
month. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  15  ®15V4 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  (3)15 

California,  common  to  fair  store   —fa- 
Eastern,  good  to  choice   — @— 

Cold  Storage   — @— 

VEGETABLES. 
There  were  tolerably  liberal  receipts  of 
fresh  vegetables  in  season,  and  while  there 
were  no  radical  changes  in  quotable  values 
the  general  tendency  of  the  market  was 
in  favor  of  the  consuming  interest.  As- 
paragus, Green  Peas  and  Rhubarb  made 
the  largest  display.  In  the  line  of  old 
vegetables,  Onions  were  about  the  only 
kind  offering  in  noteworthy  quantity. 
Choice  were  in  the  main  very  steadily 
held.  Not  many  Onions  are  arriving,  but 
there  are  fair  supplies  in  store,  both  of 
Oregon  and  Australian  product. 

Asparagus,  $  box   1  85  @2  50 

Beans,  String,  ft  lb   10  @  li% 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  lb   10  @  12% 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  D>s...    50  @  — 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   —  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  y  large  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  $  fb   15  ®  80 

Garlio,  »  fl>   IK®  2H 

Mushrooms,  ft  lb   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental        1  50  @2  50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V  lb   8  @  2V4 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  f  lb..     10  @  18H 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   —  @  — 

Rhubarb,  $  box   60  @  75 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  ip  ton  20  00  ®85  00 

Summer  Squash,  $  box   1  00  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,      box   l  00  @  1  50 

POTATOES. 
Firmness  of  the  market  for  desirable  old 
dotatoes  is  fully  as  pronounced  as  at  any 
previous  date  the  current  month.  Stocks 
and  offerings  of  old  at  present  are  mainly 
Oregon  product.  Desirable  qualities  are 
meeting  with  very  good  demand  within 
range  of  the  quotations  below  noted.  New 
potatoes  are  showing  increased  receipt, 
but  the  quantity  is  too  small  and  the  po- 
tatoes not  sufficiently  ripe  to  admit  of 
filling  any  shipping  orders.  Good  to  choice 
new  are  bringing  in  a  limited  way  on  local 
account  very  good  figures.  Sweets  are 
still  on  market  and  are  being  held  about 
as  last  quoted. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  100  lbs    @  

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  cental..  1  30  @1  55 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. . .  140  @  1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  40  @l  85 

River  Reds   1  40  @l  50 

New  Potatoes,  H»  il>   2  @  2*4 

Sweets,  Merced,  *  cental   1  90  @2  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  still  on  market,  mainly  cold 
storage  holdings,  which  are  being  dealt 
out  sparingly,  just  in  about  sufficient 
quantity  to  satisfy  the  immediate  positive 
inquiry.  Asking  figures  for  Apples  are 
without  quotable  change.  Strawberries 
showed  increased  receipt  and  ruled  lower, 
but  stocks  were  by  no  means  heavy. 
Cherries  are  expected  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  quotable  quantitj  the  coming 
week.  Early  arrivals  of  ripe  Cherries 
will  very  likely  bring  decidedly  good 
prices. 

Apples,  V  fancy,  4-tler  box   2  00®  2  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  #  50-lb.  box..  1  25®  1  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  50-lb.  box.  75®  1  00 
Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  7  00@13  00 
Strawberries,  Maiinda,     chest          4  00®  S  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Business  in  the  line  of  transfers  from 
second  hands  has  been  of  very  fair  pro- 


portions during  the  week  under  review. 
With  virtually  nothing  offering  from 
growers,  trade  is  necessarily  restricted  to 
jobbing  operations.  Stocks  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  show  material  reduction.  The 
movement  outward  has  been  mainly  of 
assorted  carloads.  Stocks  have  been  de- 
pleted to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  about 
impossible  at  this  date  to  fill  orders  for 
assorted  cars  and  give  such  assortment  as 
generally  desired.  Prices  are  without 
marked  change,  but  are  being  in  the  main 
well  sustained,  especially  when  the  ad- 
vanced date  of  the  season  is  considered, 
the  good  prospects  for  a  heavy  fruit  crop 
this  summer,  and  the  general  desire  to 
close  out  all  present  holdings  before  the 
new  season  opens.  No  particular  changes 
in  prices  for  remaining  stocks  of  1901 
fruit  are  now  looked  for,  but  it  is  possible 
that  slightly  firmer  figures  may  prevail  in 
the  filling  of  small  orders,  owing  to  sup- 
plies being  of  slim  proportions  and  mainly 
in  few  hands.  Stocks  of  prunes  of  last 
crop  have  been  reduced  to  such  small 
proportions  as  not  to  admit  of  filling  note- 
worthy orders  for  the  four  sizes.  Prunes 
of  1901  crop— 50s  to  80s — are  still  offering 
in  considerable  quantity  on  the  2|@3c. 
basis,  latter  figure  for  Santa  Claras. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,     lb..   9  @10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8H®  9 

Apples,  50- B)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7*4®  SYt 

Nectarines,  *B>   5  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   8  @9 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   63£@  7% 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  12  @14 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  choice   6*4®  7 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  — @— o;  50-80s,  4!4@45£o; 

60-70s,  4@4MC;  70-80s,  3ys@3=!io;   80-90s,  3®— c; 

90-lOOs,  2J£c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   5!4®  53f 

Peaohes,  unpeeled   6  ®  6H 

Pears,  prime  halves   6  @  5% 

Plums,  unpitted,  f»  lb   IK®  2% 

RAISINS. 
Stocks  and  movement  are  both  light. 
On  2  and  3-crown  loose  Muscatels  there 
has  been  some  shading  in  rates  to  effect  a 
clean-up  of  this  stock.  These  and  seeded 
raisins  of  same  grades  constitute  the  bulk 
of  present  offerings. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Musoatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown  6H<3>  

3-crown   b%®  6 

2-crown   5H@  5% 

Seedless  Musoatels   @  

Seedless  Sultanas   5^®  

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   8*4®  9*4 

Seeded— 

l-lb.  carton   75£@  8 

12-oz.  carton   6m®  6*4 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   — 

3-  crown   — 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  was  more  liberally 
stocked  than  preceding  week  and  pre- 
sented an  easier  tone.  Inquiry  was  mainly 
for  medium  size  Navels  of  choice  to  select 
quality  and  prevailing  values  were  best 
sustained  for  this  class.  Lemons  were 
held  about  as  last  quoted,  but  movement 
was  light  and  for  other  than  choice  to 
select  the  market  was  devoid  of  firmness. 
Limes  were  without  quotable  change.  A 
fresh  invoice  from  Mexico  is  due  at  this 
writing. 

Oranges— Navels,  *  box   1  50@3  50 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50@2  25 

Seedlings.  *  box   1  25@2  00 

Tangerine,  quarter  box   1  00@1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25®2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  60®2  00 

California,  common  to  fair  1  00®1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  »  box   1  25@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   4  50®5  00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  in  scanty  supply  and  mar- 
ket is  firm.  Prospects  are  that  coming 
crop  will  meet  with  a  good  demand  at 
good  figures.  Walnuts  are  not  now  ob- 
tainable in  large  quantity  and  choice  are 
being  very  firmly  held.  The  movement 
in  Peanuts  is  light  at  quotably  unchanged 
values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  lb  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  :        5  ®6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .10  ®12 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  8  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  9  ®10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell —  7  ®  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4*4®  5*4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5*4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  continues  quiet,  as  far  as 
wholesale  trading  Is  concerned,  there  be- 
ing no  special  or  undue  pressure  on  the 
part  of  growers  to  realize,  and  no  active 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  operate 
at  full  current  figures  In  anything  like  ex- 
tensive fashion.    Values  for  dry  .wines  of 


last  year's  vintage  are  ruling-  fairly  steady 
at  the  quotable  range  of  22@26c  per  gal- 
lon for  good  to  select.  Shipments  by  sea 
from  this  port  in  March  to  all  points  ex- 
cepting Hawaiian  Islands  footed  up  1,247,- 
570Jgallons  and  329  cases,  valued  at  $458,- 
230.  Shipments  by  sea  in  March,  1901, 
were  592,315  gallons  and  1,014  cases,  valued 
at  $204,295. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


Flour,  H  sacks   86,887 

Wheat,  centals....  113  292 

Barley,  centals   52,537 

Oats,  centals   8,011 

Corn,  centals   6,120 

Rye,  centals   2,575 

Beans,  sacks   7,454 

Potatoes,  sacks   16,752 

Onions,  sacks   537 

Hay,  tons   2,657 

Wool,  bales   2,659 

Hops,  bales   40 


5,477,799 
8,819,879 
5,670,568 
754,027 
99,211 
266,081 
647,620 
1,212,019 
179,192 
122.913 
52,869 
8,820 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,286,512 
6,861,785 
3,334,982 
585,430 
94,234 
110,482 
531,572 
1,356,534 
156,401 
138,833 
35,810 
8,180 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks   53,576 

Wheat,  centals.... 114,995 

Barley,  centals   253 

Oats,  centals   21 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   199 

Hay,  bales   45 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds  

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  155 


Since 
July  1,1901. 

3,826,626 
8,181,068 
4,036,418 
3,603 
9,387 
23,604 
14,400 
545.331 
492,800 
6,062 
46,652 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  tfoRK,  April  23.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8*4o  •  prime  wire  tray,  9@9*4c  ;  choice, 
9*4@10c;  fancy,  10*4®llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Demand  fair,  stocks 
llebt,  and  prices  are  being  well  maintained. 

Prunes,  3*4@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10®  13c;  Moorpark,  ll®14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8@10c;  peeled,  14®18c. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  8,  1902. 

696,932.— Voting  Machine— A.  J.  Rolflng,  S.  F. 
697,395.— Vehicle— F.  Bosch,  Crescent  City,  Cal. 
697,323.— Pencil   Sharpener— E.   Burke,  Lake- 
view,  Or. 

697.203.— Miter  Box— R.  H.  Dorn,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

696  981.— Oil  Burner— Lizzie  C.  Graessie,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

697,(i84.— Hydrant— W.  Henderson,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

697,085 —Smoke  Preventer- J.  H.  Hobart,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

697.087.  — Wire  Bed  Bottom-J.  Hoey,  S  F. 

697.088.  — Thresher  Feeder— M.  I.  Howe,  Stock- 
ton. Cal. 

697,257.— Reading  Stand— J.  Kriwanek,  S.  F. 
697.093.— VAPORIZER-G.  H.  Larkin,  S  F. 
697,376— Mechanical  Directory— G.  W.  Max- 
well, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

697.377.  — Mechanical  Directory— G.  W.  Max- 
well, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

697.378.  — Mechanical  Directory— G.  W.  Max- 
well, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

697.379.  - Mechanical  Directory— G.  W.  Max- 
well, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

697,380  —Mechanical  Directory— G.  W.  Max- 
well, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

697.381.  — Mechanical  Director'/— G.  W.  Max- 
well, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

697.382.  — Mechanical  Directory— G.  W.  Max- 
well, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

897,368.— Washer  Fastener-J.  W.  Shaw,  Berry- 
essa,  Cal. 

697.181.— Body  Warmer— R.  E.  Smith,  Portland, 
Or. 

697  032.— Truss— T.  C.  Spelling,  S.  F. 
697,038.  -  Can  Top— J.  B.  Stewart,  Chico,  Cal. 
697,183  — Sugar  saddle— C.  Stout,  Pomona,  Cal. 
697,224.— Vehicle  Reach— Travis  &  Denny,  Medi- 
cal Lake,  Wash 

697,296. — Water  Elevator— G.  R.  Tyler, Pomona, 
Cal 

697,120.-Jewelers'  Tool— R.  H.  Wade,  Elma, 
Wash. 

697,054.— Pulley  Key— F.Wiggins,  Tacoma,Wash. 

697.058.  — Harrow  Tooth  Fastener— Glenn  &  Por- 
teous,  Fresno,  Cal. 

697.059.  — Cultivator— Glenn  &  Porteous,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

697.0S2.— Roasting  Furnace— L.  T.  Wright,  Kes- 
wick, Cal. 


Tattle's  American  Condition  Powders. 

Practically  all  farmers  know  that  when  the  rush 
of  spring  work  comes  on  they  almost  invariably 
have  trouble  from  sore  shoulders  on  their  work 
teams.  The  remedy  is  found  in  toning  up  and 
thinning  the  blood  and  otherwise  purifying  the 
same  For  this  purpose  we  would  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  Tuttle's  American  Condi- 
tion Powders,  manufactured  by  Dr.  S  A.  Tuttle  of 
Boston,  Mass.  While  these  powders  fit  a  number  of 
veterinary  requirements,  they  are  to  be  specially 
recommended  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  the 
purpose  named.  When  the  blood  is  treated  fr.  m 
within  by  these  powders,  and  sore  shoulders,  etc, 
treated  externally  with  Tuttle's  Elixir,  the  con- 
tinued and  valuable  service  of  the  horse  or  team 
is  practically  assured.  The  Tuttle  preparations 
are  for  sale  at  your  nearest  drug  store.  Write 
direct  to  the  office  in  Boston  for  the  Tuttle  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  mailed  free. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


L.  L.  May  &  Co., 


P  &  B 

Roofing 


No  other  roofing  ever  placed  on 
the  market  has  given  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  among  builders 
and  contractors  as  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  such  ma- 
terials as  to  resist  the  effects  of 
heat,  steam,  gases,  smoke,  acids, 
alkalies  and  dampness;  it  will  not 
scale,  sun-crack,  nor  run  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun — extreme 
cold  does  not  injure  it  and  snow 
will  not  remain  on  sloping  roofs 
covered  with  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

Comes  in  rolls  all  ready  to  use 
and  anyone  can  lay  It. 

Write  for  booklet — address  de- 
partment R. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


IUST  AS  NATURAL  5S 


II 

■  and  a  good  deal  more  reliable.    Doesn  t 
■#  break  its  eggs  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tstay  ou  the  nestand  allow  the  eggs 
^  to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  b« 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Isabsolotelyperfect  as  to  locnbator  essentials — proper  application 
anaVUstrlbotlonofheat  andmolatore,  regulation  and  ventilation. 
ForMto324eega.  WePajFrelghtanjwherelnU.  8.  Catalog  free. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  217,  Petaluma,  California,  or  Box  21 ;,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 


P 

^KOli,ECTI0f«- 


By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  5J£x8tf  inches. 
Bound  in  full  oloth. 
91,  postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


jut  ifJdlj^yhY. 


BY  gustav  hisbn. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  History,  Culture  ana  Caring. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  i he  Dbwbt  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed:  ' 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Franclaeo,  Cal. 


ATENTS. 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Caveats,     Designs,  Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights   and    Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  DKWEI, 
iTKOMG  &  CO.  (Established  1860),  330  Market 
St.,  S.  V.,  Cal.,  ana  918  F  St ,  Washington,  D.  O. 


I  I  i 


Telephone  Main  198. 
Mofritt    <St  Town* 


DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  88-87-89-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNK,  Loa  Angelei. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  CO  — Portland.  Or. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  ,26,  1902. 


CERTIFICATE  OF 

HA  DIC  .Ti  D  D  E?  IV  That  CODforms  with  the 
I  l-O  UKUC1>  Requirements  of  Law. 

College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  27th,  1902 

Examination  of  Lavanburg's  Paris  Green,  No.  610. 

Mark:  Paris  Green,  Redington  &  Co  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Free  Arsenious  Oxld,  or  White  Arsenic  per  cent,  2.00 

Free  Arsenious  Oxld,  or  White  Arsenic,  limit  of  safety  per  cent,  4.00 

Total  Arsenious  Oxld  per  cent,  58.70 

Total  Arsenious  Oxld  required  by  law  per  cent,  50.00 

(Signed)      OEO.  E.  COLHY.  Assistant  Chemist. 

(Signed)      E.  W.  HILGARD,  Director  Experimental  Station. 

Send  your  order*  or         REDINGTON  &  COMPANY, 

Write  for  Quotations  to  23-35-27  Second  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


411    market    St.    San  Francisco 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.60; 
No  2  (20  doses)  .«2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  Lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Blacklegine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


TfJtT  f*Vf*F  CUV P"  SYSTEM  OF  FENCE  CONSTRUCTION 
*  **  «-»     w  I  %S  L*  IS  if  EL,     Enables  the  Fanner  to  buy  material  in  the  Cheapest 

'form,  pay  the  Lowest  Freight  Rate,  and  put  his  fence  on  the  posts  to  Fit  the  Ground.  Fenced 
bought  in  rolls  ships  at  a  higher  rate  and  cost  of  erecting  is  about  the  same  as  putting  up  Cyclone  Fence, 
and  if  equal  weight  with  Cyclone,  roll  fence  costs  much  more.   The  buyer  pays  for  all  these  extras. 

Our  Branches  located  near  the  wire  mills  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  in  freight  and  delivery.' 

We  make  Lawn  Fence.  Lawn  and  Farm  Gates  and  deal  In  Wlreand  all  Fence  Supplies  at  wholesale. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Holly,  Mich., 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


$50.°0  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  IKTEODTJCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  hit-best  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  J5000.  It  has  six  g-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21 Inches  deep,  and  15  gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  liurns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet- 
Best  JKange  made.  W  M  .  O  W1LLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  LouIh,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


The  Great 
West 

has  been  made  since  the  first 
Studebaker  wagon  was  made. 
Indeed  the  Studebaker  wagon 
helped  to  make  the  West.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization 
by  making  transportation  easy  for 
the  pioneer.  Many  of  the  first  men 
in  the  West  took  the  Studebaker 
with  them.  They  are  still  buying 
Studebakers,  having  learned  their 
value  by  experience.  The  Stude- 
baker is  better  to-day  than  ever 
before. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They 
control  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.  and  make  the  "Izzer  Line"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

\\  ESTERS  KKrOSITORIES: 
Kan  Franci.co,  Cal.  Portland,  Oregon. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Anthrax— Its  Symptoms,  Dissemination  and 
Prevention. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Northwest  by  Prof.  Eiiile 
F.  Pehnot,  Bacteriologist,  Oregon 
Experiment  Station. 

Anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  is  an  in- 
fectious germ  disease  among  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  goats  and  sometimes 
swine.  It  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
a  specific  germ  which  has  the  power  of 
producing  a  spore,  or  seed,  when  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  its  growth  are 
met  with.  These  spores  are  very  re- 
sistant to  the  action  of  the  elements; 
they  are  not  destroyed  by  drying  and 
can  remain  dormant  in  the  soil  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  just  as  wheat  or 
other  seeds  may  remain  in  the  granary 
and  retain  their  vitality,  until  condi- 
tions become  suitable  for  their  germin- 
ation and  growth. 

The  germs  in  question  belong  to  the 
plant  kingdom,  and  are  the  lowest  form 
of  plant  life,  containing  but  a  single 
cell;  they  are  so  small  that  it  requires 
a  microscope  of  exceedingly  high  power 
to  see  them  at  all.  A  single  bacillus  of 
anthrax  measures  from  ^.5§5rj  to  v^xsxs 
of  an  inch,  and  for  this  reason  they  can 
not  be  detected  in  the  dead  animal,  nor 
can  their  spores  be  seen  upon  forage 
plants  or  in  water,  so  that  when  we 
consider  their  minuteness,  it  may  read- 
ily be  understood  how  great  numbers 
of  them  may  be  carried  from  place  to 
place,  unseen. 

Means  of  Infection. — In  traveling 
over  the  State,  the  carcasses  or  bones 
of  animals  are  frequently  seen  on 
ranges  and  pastures  where  other  cat- 
tle are  feeding.  If,  perchance,  one  of 
these  animals  had  died  of  anthrax,  the 
carcass  was  devoured  by  scavengers. 
Coyotes  and  dogs  not  only  satisfy  their 
hunger  in  the  vicinity  of  the  carcass, 
but  carry  portions  of  the  flesh  and 
bones  to  remote  places,  a  means  of 
spreading  the  contagion,  as  each  parti- 
cle of  flesh  and  each  drop  of  blood  con- 
tains an  immense  number  of  the  germs 


Like  other  evils  cramps  and  diarrhoea  come 
suddenly.   Promptly  give  a  dose  of  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller  and  the  pains  will  go  Immediately. 
A  bottle  at  band  will  save  hours  of  suffering—  1 
be  prepared. 


or  spores.  Then,  again,  there  are  the 
buzzards  that  gorge  themselves  with 
carrion  and  fly,  perhaps,  20  miles  or 
more,  lighting  upon  a  pasture  or  range, 
and  not  infrequently  vomiting  a  portion 
of  what  they  have  eaten.  This  rejected 
food  is  filled  with  spores  and  means  a 
breaking  out  of  the  disease  at  some 
future  time. 

Another  means  of  infection,  and. 
probably  the  most  dangerous,  is  the 
result  of  spores  being  carried  down  a 
stream  of  water  in  which  an  animal 
that  has  died  of  anthrax  has  been  left. 
These  spores  may  be  carried  for  miles 
down  the  stream,  and  at  the  time  of 
high  water  may  be  scattered  all  over 
bottom-land  pastures.  The  disease  is 
likely  to  break  out  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  spores  have  been  left  on  the 
forage  plants  as  the  water  subsided 
and  the  stock  fed  upon  it.  Since  this 
be  true,  then  river  bottoms  and  low- 
land pastures  are  much  more  danger- 
ous as  feeding  ground  than  the  uplands. 
This  also  holds  good  in  the  case  of  any 
germ  disease. 

These  facts  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
when  the  question  arises  as  to  a  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things,  the  answer  is 
that  every  stock  owner  should  properly 
dispose  of  his  dead  animals.  There  are 
three  methods  in  which  this  may  be  ac- 
complished. The  first  is  by  burying 
them  deeply  where  they  die,  beiDg 
careful  not  to  remove  the  skin  nor  to 
draw  any  blood;  the  second,  when 
plenty  of  fuel  is  at  hand,  to  burn  them, 
and  the  third  method,  when  burning  or 
burying  is  impracticable,  is  to  cover 
the  carcass  with  quicklime. 

If  an  animal  dies  in  a  corral,  the 
place  should  by  all  means  be  covered 
with  fresh  lime;  this  will  kill  the  germs 
that  may  have  escaped  from  the  ani- 
mal, before  or  after  death.  Every  car- 
cass that  is  properly  disposed  of  means 
the  destruction  of  countless  germs  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  it  becomes 
every  man's  duty  to  enforce  such  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

Manner  of  Infection. — It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  the  spores, 
which  may  live  for  years,  find  their 
way  to  vegetation  which  is  eaten  by 
the  animals.  The  spores,  finding  a 
suitable  material  to  germinate  in,  give 
rise  to  the  disease  along  the  digestive 
tract,  finally  entering  the  circulation, 
where  they  rapidly  multiply  and  pro- 
duce toxic  poisons,  which  result  in  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Infection  may 
also  take  place  externally  through 
abrasions  in  the  skin,  or  from  fly  and 
insect  bites,  in  which  case  swellings 
and  carbuncles  are  formed.    If  these 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back.  Ale.,  result- 
ing from  collar.saddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  AVc  are  in- 
stantly relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

'Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company . 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tattle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15, 1S». 

Dear  Sir : — I  bid  a  hone  that  bed  two  bunches  on  hb  eboulder, 
cau.ed  by  wearing  a  new  collar.  Leaa  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elixir 
cured  It  after  sir  month!-  standing.  I  .  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  splint,  contracted  cord, all  forma  of 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder,pneumonla,ctc. 
,  TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  lW-pa£t>  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FKEE. 

Tuttle'a  Elixir  Co..  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Maaa, 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  Han  Francisco,  Cel. 
Rewar.  of  so-called  Elixir. — ana.  reania.  bat  Tattl.'a. 

Avoid  all  bilateral  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  1  f  any. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of- 

Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1826. 


"^V  MONARCH, 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER    dfc  CO., 
16  and   18  Orumtu  Street,  San  Francisco. 


April  26,  1902. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

Prices  S50.-  TO  *800.- 
"Alpna"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


heal  naturally,  immunity  will  be  pro- 
duced, but  if  they  do  not  heal  and  the 
bacilli  enter  the  circulation,  typical  an- 
thrax will  result. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  of  the  disease  and 
susceptibility  of  the  animal,  so  that  if 
the  spores  or  germs  enter  the  system 
through  the  lungs,  intestines  or  skin, 
the  symptoms  will  vary  accordingly. 
The  worst  form  is  when  an  animal 
drops  dead  without  having  previously 
shown  any  signs  of  disease,  or  it  may 
be  apparently  well  in  the  evening  and 
found  dead  the  following  morning.  This 
form  generally  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  an  outbreak,  and  is  apoplectic. 

In  the  acute  form,  which  is  the  most 
common,  there  are  no  swellings  exter- 
nally. The  disease  begins  with  a  high 
fever,  the  pulse  is  very  rapid,  chills 
and  muscular  tremors  may  appear. 
The  ears  and  base  of  horns  are  cold 
and  the  hair  rough  and  bristling.  The 
animals  become  weak,  dull  and  stupid. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  the  symp- 
toms may  change  to  uneasiness,  spasms 
of  the  limbs,  pawing  the  ground  and 
kicking.  The  breathing  may  become 
labored,  with  nostrils  dilated,  mouth 
open,  head  up,  and  the  nose,  mouth 
and  all  visible  mucous  membranes  be- 
come bluish.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  in- 
testines, the  animal  shows  signs  of 
much  pain  by  moaning.  The  dis- 
charges, which  are  at  first  firm,  be- 
come softer  and  covered  with  serum, 
mucus  and  blood. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  weakness 
increases  and  the  animal  lies  down. 
Blood  vessels  may  rupture  and  bloody 
discharges  take  place.  Death  follows 
in  two  or  three  days. 

Post  Mortem  Appearances. — After 
an  animal  dies  from  anthrax  the  car- 
cass, instead  of  becoming  stiff,  as  in 
nearly  all  diseases,  becomes  limp, 
bloats  and  decomposes  very  rapidly. 
Upon  opening  the  carcass,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  nearly  all  the  organs 
blood-stained.  The  spleen  will  have  be- 
come enlarged  many  times  its  normal 
size,  very  dark  colored,  soft  and  filled 
with  a  thick  blood  of  a  tarry  consis- 
tency. More  or  less  bloody  fluid  will 
be  found  in  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
cavities.  When  the  germ  has  entered 
externally  as  described,  the  swellings 
are  flat,  doughy  tumors,  and  when  cut 
open  are  found  to  consist  of  a  jelly- like 
mass  of  a  yellowish  color,  sometimes 
stained  with  blood.  The  carbuncles  are 
firm  and  undergo  mortification. 

Treatment  and  Prevention. — As  to 
treatment,  but  little  can  be  done,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  tumors,  which  may  be 
cut  out  and  the  wound  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  carbolic  acid  and  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  carbolic 
acid  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  sanitary 
precautions,  in  properly  disposing  of 
all  dead  carcasses,  as  already  de- 
scribed, is  the  first  and  most  important 
step  as  a  prevention  for  all  contagious 
germ  diseases.  The  sick  animals  should 
be  at  once  separated  from  the  others, 
and  if  possible  change  the  pasture  and 
water  supply  of  the  ones  not  yet 
affected.  Stock  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  drink  from  stagnant  ponds, 
especially  those  frequently  found  in 
lowland  pastures,  because  during  the 
summer  and  fall  the  water  becomes 
warm  and' the  spores  germinate  and 
germs  multiply;  besides,  the  water 
evaporating  concentrates  the  germs, 
making  it  much  more  dangerous. 

Vaccination  may  be  resorted  to  as  a 
preventive,  when  the  disease  manifests 
itself  in  a  vicinity,  but  unless  it  is  prop- 
erly performed  with  fresh,  pure  and 
reliable  vaccine,  there  is  more  or  less 
danger  of  producing  the  disease,  in- 
stead of  immunity,  because  animals 
vary  in  susceptibility.  Double  vaccina- 
tion— that  is,  vaccinating  with  a  weak 
vaccine  first,  and  repeating  the  opera- 


tion after  ten  or  twelve  days  with  a 
stronger  one,  is  safer  and  more  effect- 
ive than  giving  a  normal  dose  at  once. 

Danger  to  Man. — In  dissecting  or 
handling  an  animal  that  has  died  of  an- 
thrax, care  should  be  taken  that  there 
be  no  cuts  or  abrasions  of  the  skin  on 
the  hands,  for  there  is  danger  of  the 
germs,  or  spores,  of  anthrax  entering 
and  being  taken  up  by  the  circulation, 
producing  malignant  carbuncles.  The 
digestive  tract  or  respiratory  organs 
are  very  seldom  affected. 

Anthrax  has  not  yet  obtained  a  firm 
foothold  in  Oregon,  so  it  behooves  every 
stock  owner  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  any  animal,  and  if  he  can 
not  determine  the  cause,  the  experi- 
ment station  will  diagnose  the  case,  if  a 
portion  of  the  spleen  or  any  other  ap- 
parently diseased  part  of  the  anatomy 
is  sent,  accompanied  by  a  description 
of  the  symptoms. 


Soft 
Harness 

You  can  make  your  har- 
ness as  soft  as  a  glove 
and  ns  tough  as  wire  by 
using  EUREKA  Ear. 
n  e  s  a  Oil.  You  can 
lengthen  Its  life— make  it 
last  twice  as  long  as  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  OH 

makes  a  poor  lookinc:  har- 
ness like  new.   Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil,  es- 
pecially prepared  to  with- 
ataud.  the  weather. 

Sold  everywhere 
in  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

Is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  most  economical  sepa- 
rator made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable. 
Capacity  150  to  500  lbs  per* 
hour.    Prices  $G0  to  $100. 
Hand  separator  circular  I 
and  illustrated  catalogue^ 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  St., 
Fhiladelph  111 ,  Pa. 


Sent 
any- 
where 
on  10 
Days' 
Free 
Trial 


BE  PRACTICAL 

Buy  the  fence  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
PAflK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


2!!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3H-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

824  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[Sharpies  Tubular' 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  In  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors nave  always  been,  these  Tubu* 
lar  machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi- 
tions to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  first  cost  ot  the 
machine. 

We  absolutely  warrant 
It  and  give  free  trial  to 
prove  It. 

Our  factory  is  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 
gang  all  day  and  one 
all  night,  forthe  dairy- 
man who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
more  batter  it  Is  very  light 
running.     A  600  lbs  per 
hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous300       11  ISjjf 
lbs  per  hour  machine  liflF 
No  diskstr>  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com-  .^"K^S^Mffl 
plications.  Washed  -■^^^^SH^P 
in  two  minutes. Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 

Highest  award— yoid  medal  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Valuable  book  'Business  Dairying 
and  catalog  No  131. free. 
Sharpies  Co,,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills,        West  Chester,  Pa. 


;xDEWEY,STRONG  &CCL 

\i  ^patents!  ,j 

^330  MARKET  ST.  S.F.^ 


Oranges  require  8  to  I  o  per  cent,  of 

Actual  Potash. 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges 
is  an  established  fact.  We  have 
some  interesting  pamphlets  on 
orange  growing,  which  we  send 
free  to  all  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francl*co,  Cal 
are  Bole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T .    W.   JACKSON    «fc  CO.. 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  witb  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
.  ing  these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF,  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Meat  smoked  In  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 
Made  from  hickory  wood.    Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  house  needed.  Send 
for  circular.  £.  k'K  AUSEK  «fc  UKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editok: — The  regular  meeting 
of  Tulare  Grange  was  held  at  its  hall 
on  the  19th.  The  first  and  second  de- 
grees were  conferred  on  a  class  of  two 
and  three  were  elected  to  receive  the 
degrees. 

The  Grange  voted  to  hold  its  annual 
picnic  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  this 
month,  on  the  grounds  of  D.  K.  Zum- 
walt,  3  miles  north  of  Tulare.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  grounds,  and  the  secretary 
was  requested  to  notify  Selma  and 
Giant  Oak  Granges  and  ask  them  to 
join  with  us.  A  general  invitation  is 
given  to  all  farmers  and  friends  of  the 
order  to  bring  their  lunches  and  join  in 
a  day  of  recreation. 

The  committee  having  it  in  charge 
were  requested  to  arrange  place  and 
programme  for  Children's  Day. 

The  subject  of  the  day,  "Success  is 
More  Dependent  Upon  Ability  Than 
Upon  Opportunity,"  was  taken  up  and 
discussed  by  all  present  with  much 
spirit.  It  was  conceded  that  ability 
is  the  greatest  essential  to  success; 
that  many  are  successful  only  on  spe- 
cial lines;  that  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  not  the  only  test  of  success, 
but  doing  well  whatever  in  life  comes  to 
your  life  to  do  is  success,  whether  that 
is  on  lines  of  trade,  manufactures,  pro- 
fessions or  agriculture;  that  man,  no 
matter  what  his  calling,  is  a  success 
who  has  done  something  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  betterment  of  the  human 
race,  and  who  has  provided  means  for 
the  comfort  and  education  of  his  family 
and  for  his  own  support  in  comfort 
after  he  has  passed  the  time  of  life  at 
which  our  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion will  enable  us  to  provide  means. 

There  was  drawn  from  the  question 
box  and  discussed:  1.  What  effect  on 
the  crop  has  the  peach  curl  leaf  ? 
2.  Can  we  protect  our  stock  from  being 
worried  by  flies,  and  how  ?  3.  How 
should  the  laws  for  the  distribution  of 
water  for  irrigation  be  revised  ?  4. 
Should  unsold  government  lands  be 
rented  for  grazing  purposes,  and  how? 

The  last  question  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  three  to  report  at  next 
meeting. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  will  be, 
"Of  What  Advantage  is  a  Good  Edu- 
cation?" J.  T. 


Wild  Horse  Drive  in  Nevada. 

In  Lander  county,  Nevada,  on  April 
25,  a  big  wild  horse  drive  will  take 
place.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
4000  and  5000  wild  animals  will  be 
slaughtered  and  left  as  food  for  the 
carrion  crows.  Already  100  men  have 
agreed  to  participate,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  twice  that  number  will  aid 
in  the  drive. 

For  some  time  past  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  have  experienced  much 
trouble  from  the  immense  droves  of 
wild  horses.  These  animals  dash  wildly 
about  the  hills  and  valleys,  destroying 
crops  as  well  as  scattering  herded  cat- 
tle. The  horses  are  of  no  value.  They 
cannot  be  tamed,  and,  in  fact,  cannot 
even  be  caught.  Costly  animals  that 
have  been  in  service  for  years  often  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  these  bands  and  are 
lost  to  their  owners. 

When  the  proposition  of  killing  the 
wild  horses  was  advanced  it  was 
warmly  welcomed.  A  drive  of  a  similar 
character  was  held  years  ago,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  with  results  that 
were  so  satisfactory  that  there  was  lit- 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cared 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
named  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


tie  difficulty  in  enlisting  the  efforts  of 
every  one  in  the  county. 

The  plans,  as  arranged,  are  for  con- 
certed attacks  from  each  end  of  the 
county.  The  citizens  of  Upper  Reese 
river,  in  the  northern  portion,  will 
assemble  at  Midas,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Smith  Creek  valley,  in  the  southern 
section,  at  Peterson's  ranch.  These 
two  bodies  of  men,  well  mounted,  will 
advance  in  the  direction  of  each  other, 
driving  the  wild  herds  ahead  of  them. 
Many  of  the  animals  will  be  shot  on  the 
run,  and  more  will  be  driven  into  cor- 
rals constructed  at  intervals  along  the 
drive.  At  the  point  where  the  meeting 
is  expected  pits  have  been  dug,  into 
which  the  horses  will  be  run  to  their 
death. 

It  is  expected  that  several  days  will 
be  required  for  the  drive.  Business  in 
the  farming  and  cattle  section  will  be 
entirely  suspended,  but  those  who  will 
devote  their  time  consider  that  their 
future  reward  will  be  more  than  ample 
to  compensate  them. 


Pleaae  Mr.  Drnc-glst  give  me  what  I  ask 
for— the  one  Painkiller,  Perry  Davis'.  I  know 
it  is  the  best  thing  on  earth  for  summer  com- 
plaints. So  do  you.  Thank  you:  there  is  your 
money. 

Three  Bottles  Cared  Two  Spavins. 

Elkton,  S.  D  ,  March  7th,  1902. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. "  My 
father  cured  two  spavins,  one  on  each  of  his 
borses,  and  used  only  three  bottles  of  Kendall's 
*pavln  Core  I  know  just  what  your  remedy  is. 
Two  of  my  neighbors  used  the  spavin  cure  for 
earn  and  they  have  cured  them  completely.  The 
legs  are  left  In  good  clean  shape  and  there  is  no 
sign  any  of  spavin  or  curb.  I  am  using  one  of  the 
horses  on  my  farm  to-day  and  you  could  not  tell 
that  he  ever  had  a  spavin.   Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  SEARS. 


Fleming's  Lamp  Jaw  Cure. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle  that  Is 
guaranteed  to  cure-"  free  if  it  fails,"  Is  thtf  way 
its  makers  put  it.  There  is  no  guess  work  about 
the  results  where  Fleming's  Lump  Jaw  Cure  Is 
used,  as  it  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  in  from 
one  to  three  applications.  It  is  easily  applied, 
harmless  and  humane.  Have  also  Poll  Evil  Cure 
and  cure  for  Spavin.  Free  information  and  book  of 
testimonials  from  many  users  sent  free  to  all  who 
write  Fleming  Bros.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
mentioning  Catalogue  K. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 


COLD  SPRING  RINCH,  HOWELL  MT. 

132  acres:  5  room  house,  barn  and  outbuildings;  8 
acres  prunes.  6  acres  grapes.  9  acres  bay,  balance 
timber.  Water  from  "Cold  Spring"  through  house 
and  barn.  Fine  location  for  resort.  One-half  mile 
from  Angwlns. 

See  A.  SHULA.  300  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco, 
or  WM.  MACKENDER,  St.  Helena,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 


I  SELL  FARMS 

no  matter  where  located.  I  can  sell  yours.  Send 
description  and  cash  price  and  learn  how.  Write 
for  full  description  of  any  of  the  following  proper- 
ties: 

25  acres.  Ventura  Co  ,  Calif.  Some  oak  timber. 
Fair  buildings.  Orchard  of  almonds  and  olives. 
Stream  on  land.   2  miles  to  R.  R.  12.800. 

169  acres.  Lincoln  Co..  Ore.  Good  buildings. 
Good  orchard.  Situated  on  Alsea  bay.  1^4  miles 
from  Pacific  ocean.    11  miles  tn  R.  R.  $5,003. 

i60  acres,  Solano  Co ,  Calif.  Fair  buildings. 
Some  timber.  Stream  on  land.  13  acres  orchard. 
4  miles  to  R.  R.  *  

40  acres,  Lewis  Co.,  Wash  10  aores  timber. 
Orchard.  Creek  on  land.  9  miles  to  R.  R.  11,000. 

80  acres.  Lane  Co  ,  Ore.  Land  well  timbered 
Good  buildings.  Orchard.  Stream  on  land.  5 
miles  to  R.  R.  8900. 

39  acres,  Solano  Co.,  Calif.  Good  buildings. 
Orchard.  Beautiful  shade  trees.  H  mile  to  R.  R. 
$5,000. 

120  acres,  Douglas  Co..  Ore  Fair  buildings.  5 
acres  timber.  Orchard  of  25  acres.  10  miles  to  R. 
R.   $3  500. 

10  acres,  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif.  No  buildings. 
Land  all  planted  with  lemon  trees.  All  in  full 
bearing.   Land  all  under  fence.  $3,600. 

20  acres,  Tehama  Co.,  Calif.  Good  new  buildings. 
Small  young  orchard.  Some  timber.  Stream  on 
land.  Land  nearly  all  fenced.  4  miles  to  R.  R. 
$3,500. 

160  acres,  Conejos  Co..  Colo.  Fair  buildings. 
River  on  land.  All  under  fence.  9  miles  to  R.  R. 
$1,280. 

70  acres,  Tehama  Co  ,  Calif.  Poor  buildings. 
Good  fruit  land.   3!4  miles  to  R.  R.  $2,500. 

160  acres,  Dickey  Co.,  N.  D.  No  buildings.  % 
mile  from  school.  4K  miles  to  R.  R.  $1,600. 

40  acres,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif.  Good  buildings. 
1%  acres  orchard.  Mostly  almonds.  Land  well 
fenced    21  miles  to  R.  R.  $2,000. 

201  acres.  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Calif.  Good  build- 
ings. Creek  on  land.  45  acres  in  fruit.  Land  well 
fenced    l'J  miles  to  R.  R.  $18,000. 

159  acres.  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Calif.  Excellent 
house.  Barn  and  other  buildings.  8  acres  orchard. 
Some  timber.  Creek  on  land.  2%  miles  to  R.  R. 
$12,000. 

190  acres,  Ward  Co.,  N.  D.  No  buildings.  Land 
adapted  to  stock  raising  or  general  farming.  3 
miles  to  R.  R.  $2,000. 

160  acres,  Washington  Co  ,  Colo  No  buildings. 
Good  grazing  land.  4  miles  to  R.  R.  $900. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 
1497  North  American  Building,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  Improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

Id  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  Invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  qulokly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

14       '•          "  10.00  " 

16       "         "  11.50  " 

18       "         "  12.50  " 

24       "          "  15.00  " 

SO       "          "  17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4S0  SANTA  FE  ATE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agenoy  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  buslnesx  before 
the  Patent  Omce.  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1760,  wlih 
full  copies  of  U.  H.  Patents  since  1872. 
Ail  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Prtt*.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FLEMING 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cnrod- 
Uew,  commoa-Mnua  method, 
not  expensive.  No  fire,  *o 
puv.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abeo- 
lnte  cure  of  Lump  .Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  N*. 
Firming  Rroa.,  chemists, 
Vl.nus    Ckltaj-.,  UL 


Cain  Block ll 


Educational. 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  OATALOOCB. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


806  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  L.  DURHAM. 

President. 


Write  tor  new  Illustrated  60-paga 
Catalogue,  Free. 


GAS  CITY 


Bt 


College, 


business 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBAROAR , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BDSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading;  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEASS. 
28  Teachers,  80  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  Arms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Tear. 
Individual  Instruction. 
**- Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «-  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEQE, 
80S  Market  Street  Sam  Francisco,  Cal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  u-ett  of  City  Hall, 
SAH  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  YA>  DF.fi  5AILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  128;  Bullion  and  Chlortnatlon 
Assay,  128;  Blowpipe  Assay,  "' 

,bll  - 


110.   Full  course  of 
assaying.  ISO.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Clroular. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  m  record  of  solid 
facta. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES.  BOtTHD  ITS  CLOTH. 
Price,  »:2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

380  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


April  26,  1902. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Consular  Advices  as  to  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  taken  by  E.  F. 
Adams  of  the  Chronicle  and  Eugene 
Goodwin  of  the  Commercial  Museum,  a 
very  fair  beginning  was  made  by  our 
foreign  consuls  in  supplying  the  Ameri- 
can fruit  growers  with  information  as 
to  crop  prospects,  stocks  in  hand  and 
market  developments  in  the  countries 
competing  with  us  in  fruit  production. 
I  proposed  in  the  last  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  that  the  whole  matter  should 
be  left  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  able  hands. 
The  convention,  however,  so  framed  a 
resolution  as  to  take  the  chief  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuance  of  the  service 
from  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  placed  it  with 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  This 
being  so,  I  should  like  to  learn  through 
your  columns  what  steps  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has 
taken  toward  an  efficient  service  the 
present  year. 

Last  year  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mercial Museum  not  only  undertook  a 
heavy  burden  of  correspondence,  but 
compiled  a  cable  code  and  paid  for 
telegrams  and  postage  a  very  consider- 
able bill.  Mr.  Goodwin  suggests  that 
it  would  be  only  right  that  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  should  show 
their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  their 
wish  for  its  continuance  by  donating 
from  their  appropriation  the  nominal 
sum  of  $50  in  aid  of  the  work. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
is  unable  to  do  those  things  which  the 
Board  seemed  to  desire  the  honor  of 
doing,  Mr.  Goodwin  is  still  willing  to  be 
of  use  to  the  fruit  growers  by  a  re- 
newal and  increase  of  his  last  year's 
activity.  As  the  matter  stands  at 
present,  however,  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  those  cases  of  sitting  on  two  stools — 
the  whole  matter  is  in  danger  of  falling 
to  the  ground.     Edward  Berwick. 

Monterey,  Cal. 


California  Cantaloupe  Controversy. 

Giant  watermelons  covering  a  large  field 
form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  picture 
which  was  received  recently  from  Califor- 
nia. The  melons  are  larger  than  those 
which  grow  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  not  as  rich  in  flavor 
as  the  Southern  melon,  and  will  not  bear 
transportation  with  profit  to  the  grower 
east  of  Denver.  These  melons  are  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  the  Territories  and  to 
the  States  tributary  to  California,  and 
yield  good  returns  to  the  growers.  A 
hardy  nutmeg  melon  is  being  raised  in 
southern  California  which  is  being  shipped 
to  New  York  with  some  success,  but  until 
the  time  of  travel  between  California  and 
New  York  is  reduced  still  more,  the  giant 
watermelons  of  the  Pacific  coast  win  not 
become  an  article  of  commerce  in  New 
York. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  is  not  as  well  posted  on 
farming  matters  as  it  was  when  Farmer 
Greeley  wielded  the  editorial  pencil. 
Melons  from  the  Colorado  desert,  about 
Indio  and  Coachella  and  Kokell  have 
been  shipped  to  New  York  and  Chicago 
at  a  very  good  profit.  This  year  these 
melons  will  be  shipped  in  trainload  lots 
and  will  go  to  both  Chicago  and  New 
York  in  prime  condition  and  a  full 
month  earlier  than  can  be  had  any- 
where else  in  the  country.  By  another 
season  the  melons  from  Imperial,  also 
on  the  Colorado  desert,  will  be  ready  to 
be  shipped  by  the  trainload,  as  the  new 
railroad  will  be  built  to  Imperial  in  time 
for  next  season's  crop.  Ripe  melons 
the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June 
bring  high  prices  to  the  farmer,  and 
the  earliest  section  is  the  Colorado  des- 
ert where  a  generous  supply  of  irri- 
gating water  is  to  be  had,  and  the 
water  is  now  running  in  plentiful  sup- 
ply.— Redlands  Citrograph. 

Both  the  writers  above  are  right 
from  their  own  points  of  view,  for  they 
are  thinking  about  different  things. 
The  New  York  Tribune  has  a  picture  of 
the  large  California  cantaloupe  chiefly 
grown  on  the  Sacramento  river  ;  the 
Citrograph  is  talking  about  the  canta- 
loupes of  the  Rocky  Ford  type,  now  be- 
ing largely  grown  and  shipped  from  the 


southern  end  of  the  State.  What  the 
New  York  Tribune  says  about  the 
melon  it  has  in  mind  is  about  right. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  JerBeys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  F. 


FOR  SALE .  —  Jersey  Bull;  dam  made  21  pnunds 
butter  one  week.  Fresh  Jersey  Cow.  Sulphur 
Spring  Farm.  Nlles. 


A  .1  O  C.  JKKSKYS.  Service  bulls  of  not»d  strains 
Joseph  MaUliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


36  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.  Alt-o  26  grade  Durham  rows.  Also  1  im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lb9.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Exporter*.  Bstabllahed  1876. 

BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  80N,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MAMMOTH   WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 

$1.00  per  doz.     W.  H.  Catlett,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


EGGS  from  prlze-winninif  Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Black  Mlnorcas  :iud  Barred  Ply.  Rocks. 
11.61)  per  set  lng,  f5.00  per  100.  S.  P.  Lindgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeies,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Bestquality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Ntles  & 
Co.,  Lo»  Angeles.  Oal.   Established  In  1876. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAKS.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE — Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal    Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR  »8.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


F^OR  SALE. 

Two  Thoroughbred  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  3 
years  old,  fresh,  $75.00  each  or  $150  00  both.  From 
Henry  Pierce's  Herd. 

E  S  GORDON,  P.  O.  Box  13,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Mongolian  Pheasant  Eggs 

F^OR  HATCHING. 

Five  Dollars  ($5)  per  Setting  of  Fifteen  (15)  Eggs. 

Can  be  hatched  by  a  Bantam  hen  or  by  an  incu- 
bator. Full  directions  for  raising  the  young  birds 
with  each  setting.  Orders  filled  as  received.  Ad- 
dress MRS.  L.  DUGAN,  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
California. 


Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue.. 


Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Chawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated. Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  5tfi7H 
inches.  Cloth,  SI. 25, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Franclsoo,  Cal. 


LAWES' CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Eng.    Established  60  Tears  la  Business. 


Manufacturers  of 

THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KHOWM. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  HUTCHINS  &  CO.,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Building;,      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES. 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  n 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feedlne,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re 
quest,  our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee,  vv  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUftA  INCUBATOK  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Aeents,  PBTALUMA.  CAL. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL  

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAW  AKSELHO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  direct  ly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jaokson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


the  bred  sows  lately  advertised,  but  we  have  BERKSHIRES  of  both  sexes  from  October  aDd  November 
litters  sired  by  BARON  LYNWOOD,  LYNWOOD  MODEL,  and  imported  LUSTRE'S  BACHELOR  II, 
and  out  of  fine  Eastern  bred  sows. 

In  POLAND-CHINAS  we  have  a  number  of  pigs  from  July,  August,  October  and  November  litters. 
Thf  y  were  sired  by  sons  of  the  most  noted  Eastern  boars  and  out  of  well  bred  sows. 

Secure  the  pigs  you  will  need  so  as  to  have  them  ready  when  wanted.  Write  us  for  what  you  want 
and  we  will  quote  prices. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm.        SESSIONS  &  CO.,  117  C.  23rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FYiRM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZKN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young   Stock   for   Sale.  LOV/ELOCK-.  NEVADA. 


Eames  Tricycle  Co., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
of  improved  designs  of  Tricycles, 
Tricycle  Chairs  for  Invalids,  and 
various  models  of  rolling  Chairs. 

ii  .,  Chairs  sold,  rented  and  ex- 
changed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on 
application. 

EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO., 

2020  Market  St.    San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DEERING 
IDEAL 

MOWERS,  RAKES, 
REAPERS,  BINDERS, 

With  ROLLER  and  BALL  BEARINGS. 
USED  BY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  EVERYWHERE. 


THE  DAIN  POWER  LIFT  PUSH  RAKE. 


A  14-FOOT  RAKE  ON  FOUR  WHEELS. 

A  TIME  SAVER.     A  MONEY  MAKER. 

Equipped  with  Automatic  Lever  and  Power  Lift  that  will  carry  the  teeth 
entirely  off  the  ground  when  heavily  loaded  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.    MADE  IN  TWO  STYLES: 

Dain  Power  Lift  Push  Rake  and 
DAIN  ALFALFA  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 

The  alfalfa  rake  embodies  all  the  principles  of  the  regular  rake  but  is  much 
heavier,  has  higher  carrying  and  swivel  wheels  with  wider  face;  also  has  heavy 
teeth  eight  feet  long  and  is  built  especially  for  the  hard  work  that  a  buck  rake  is 
subject  to  in  the  alfalfa  fields  of  this  coast. 

Metal  Pointed  Teeth. 

Tubular  Steel  Axles. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENCIES  MADE 
FOR  ALL  OPEN  TERRITORY. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     K»»y  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  Is  clear  grain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Fall  weight  in  smallest  car. 


'round^omiral  HAY  PRESS  CO. 


as 

BOX  55  KANSAS  CITY, 
no. 


DE  LAYAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  fl 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


Pelf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  daneerous 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  the  hay  In  baling  chamber. 
Self-feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 

the  feeder. 

Anromatlr  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan:  We  will  ship  no  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  If  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 

LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  igents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Wf?/T£ Today 

F  Off 

OUfi  ffiff 
Catalogue 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

<  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROQH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 


KROCH    /V\FG.  CO., 


O  1 7    Steuenson  Street,. 


&f\N    FRANCISCO,    Cf\  L . 


ATE1STTS 

Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You  Want  Them. 


Wood  Extension   Head  if 
You  Prefer  It. 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.    10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.   25%  Off  This  Week. 

=WRITE    OR  CALL,  


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Gasoline 


ines, 


1W.   3.    5.    8.  12 
Horse  Power. 


PUMPS, 

For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating: In  fact,  all  kinds  of  uses. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 

Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc.  i  ■ 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

WOOD  IN  &  LITTLE, 

31:2-314  market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Horse  Power  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine. 
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Live  Stock  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

We  have  spoken  often  of  the  very  significant  and 
gratifying  advance  of  live  stock  interests  in  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  we  are  pleased  to  prolong  the  discussion 
because  we  count  it  one  of  the  chief  of  recent  move- 
ments for  State  development.  Upon  this  page  are 
two  views  which  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  points 
involved.  First,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  inte- 
rior press  is  doing  notably  strong  work  in  calling 
public  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  the  country  is 
industrially  advancing.  The  latest  instance  which 
comes  to  our  notice  is  a  special  edition  of  the  Merced 
Sun,  bearing  date  of  April  1,  which  very  forcibly  and 
elegantly  sets  forth  recent  progress  in  Merced 
county.  From  its  pages  we  are  allowed  to  repro- 
duce the  two  plates  on  this  page  and  to  extend  their 
influence  by  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  our 
large  circle  of  readers.  First  is  the  alfalfa  field,  the 
significance  of  which  appears  on  sight.  The  vast 
acreage  of  such  rich  forage  is  the  basis  of  the  newer 
development  of  live  stock  interests  in  the  valley. 
Such  a  wealth  of  feed  is  a  surety  of  plenty  which 
rivals  all  others.  No  matter  how  great  the  fruit  in- 
terests may  become,  no  matter  how  nearly  grain 
may  be  restored  to  its  old  yield  and  returns,  alfalfa 
will  never  retire  from  the  general  popularity  and 
profit  for  which  it  now  stands,  for  it  underlies  not 
only  the  stock  interests  which  are  now  installed,  but 
the  many  others  which  belong  to  enlightened  animal 
husbandry.  It  welcomes  alike  the  tiny  bee  and  the 
massive  bullock  and  all  the  forms  and  sizes  between 
the  two. 

What  Merced  county  has  just  done  in  the  live  stock 
line  is  shown  by  the  other  plate  upon  this  page.  Cali- 
fornians  generally  do  not  know  that  in  the  face  of 
wide  competition  a  California  range  company  took 
the  first  prize  on  a  carload  of  grade  Shorthorns  at 


the  great  live  stock 
show  in  Chicago  last 
December.  Those 
who  saw  the  cattle 
say  that  the  prize 
was  fairly  won.  One 
visitor  whose  ac- 
count we  listened 
to  said  he  believed 
there  was  an  alfalfa 
field  in  some  corner 
of  that  range  and  in 
that  respect  the 
California  company 
had  an  advantage 
over  their  competi- 
tors. We  do  not 
know  whether  it  was 
so  or  not,  but  the 
advantage  of  it  can- 
not be  disputed  and 
that  is  what  we  are 
contending  for.  If 
this  band  of  cattle 
was  helped  to  its 
clean-cut  forms,  size 
and  quality  by  a  bite 
of  alfalfa  it  was  all 

right  and  California  can  take  some  new  encourage- 
ment in  high  class  beef  making  from  the  fact. 

The  carload  of  grade  Shorthorns  was  grown  by  the 
California  Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Company,  Isaac 
Bird,  Merced,  manager,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  State  to  have  them  exhibited,  and  it  is  good  also 
to  have  the  affair  as  widely  known  as  possible  among 
those  who  are  working  for  the  promotion  of  the  live 
stock  interests  of  the  State. 

The  present  year  has  seen  a  considerable  increase 


An  Alfalfa  Field  in  Merced  County. 


in  the  alfalfa  region  of  the  interior  valley.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  irrigation  systems  is  making  it  wise  and 
safe  to  cover  with  alfalfa  much  land  which  had  be- 
come of  very  doubtful  profit  under  the  old  system  of 
rainfall  grain  growing.  Much  good  land  recently 
brought  under  ditch  is  now  purchasable  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices  and  is  rapidly  being  taken  up.  The 
multiplication  of  creameries  and  skimming  stations 
of  home  separators  shows  that  much  of  the  new 
alfalfa  is  going  into  milk,  but  fine  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  are  also  profitable  alfalfa 
products  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  and  which  are  in  fact 
rapidly  increasing  in  volume,  but 
with  little  prospect  of  excessive 
production. 


Something  very  fortunate  for 
several  regions  of  the  State  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  under- 
take to  lay  out  a  general  drain- 
age system  for  portions  of  Fresno 
county  which  are  suffering  from 
rise  of  alkali.  Already  an  ex- 
periment has  been  laid  out  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
washing  out  the  alkali,  and  the 
other  work  is  supplementary 
thereto  in  that  it  shows  how  the 
water  can  be  disposed  of  when 
it  has  become  loaded  with  alkali. 
This  work  will  be  prosecuted  by 
the  irrigation  corps  of  the  De- 
partment under  direction  of  Prof. 
Elwood  Mead,  and  will  be  en- 
trusted probably  to  Prof.  J.  M. 
Wilson,  who  is  the  local  agent  and 
expert  for  California. 


Carload  of  Grade  Shorthorns  From  Merced  County  Which  Took  First  Prize  at  International  Livestock  Exposition,  Chicago,  December,  1901. 


The  Dixon  Tribune  says  that 
the  well-known  Hatch  ranch  in 
Suisun  valley  was  sold  recently  to 
Eastern  buyers  for  $300,000. 
The  place  contains  over  800  acres 
of  the  finest  land  in  Suisun  valley 
and  is  a  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty. 
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to  sell.  Hops  are  still  quoted  high  and  selling  low. 
Wool  is  the  same  as  before,  buying  being  active  in 
the  country  and  little  in  sight  here. 
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The  Week. 

A  part  of  the  coast  region  is  having  an  Eastern 
springtime  this  year.  Showers  are  frequent  and 
everything  shows  free  growth  amid  the  ample  heat 

and  moist  air  which  have  succeeded  the  rather  cool 
conditions  of  last  week.  Some  early  hay  has  been 
caught,  but  the  growth  on  standing  plants  more  than 
compensates  for  any  loss  on  the  lying  ones.  It  still 
looks  like  a  year  of  the  greatest  things  known  to  the 
State. 

The  most  sensational  affair  of  the  week  is  the 
final  passing  and  signing  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.  The  bars  are  up  now  indefinitely.  We  hope 
this  may  serve  as  an  inducement  for  other  laborers 
to  seek  this  coast,  for  they  are  greatly  needed. 
Nearly  all  lines  of  agricultural  producers  are  short 
of  help  and  will  have  difficulty  in  handling  this  year's 
products.  ^ 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged  and  quiet,  but  options 
have  declined  since  our  last  report  about  2  cents  on 
May  deliveries,  but  less  for  later  months.  Three 
straight  wheat  cargoes  have  gone  out  and  one  of 
wheat  and  barley.  Barley  and  oats  have  no  special 
change,  but  an  easier  tone  with  futures  lower.  Corn 
is  slow  at  old  figures  and  rye  has  a  wider  range  by 
the  falling  of  inside  figures.  Beans  have  improved  ; 
Eastern  trade  is  taking  Whites  and  Limas.  Millfeeds 
are  unchanged  and  little  doing.  Hay  is  easy  and 
quiet  at  old  prices.  Beef  and  hogs  are  higher;  mut- 
ton is  unchanged  and  lamb  is  lower.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  the  same  as  last  week.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  butter,  but  all  want  it  cheap  as  possible. 
The  Eastern  market  has  suddenly  dropped  and  is 
thought  to  have  caught  some  who  have  made  long 
buys  in  California  for  Eastern  trade.  Eggs  are 
firmer  and  there  is  a  good  demand,  largely  specula- 
tive; some  large  Eastern  operators  are  said  to  be 
buying  here.  There  has  been  a  slump  in  poultry 
values;  large  shipments  were  made  this  way  to  relieve 
Eastern  markets  and  they  have  proved  too  large 
and  have  broken  our  values.  Potatoes  are  strong 
for  choice  old:  some  new  are  in  and  selling  no  better 
than  old.  New  onions  are  also  in  and  the  market  for 
all  kinds  has  a  wide  range  though  choice  old  onions 
are  being  held  for  an  advance.  A  few  new  cherries 
have  come  here  and  some  have  gone  East.  The  crop 
is  late  this  year.  There  is  still  complaint  of  the 
quality  of  the  strawberries.  Apples  are  still  coming 
out  of  storage.  Oranges  are  weaker  and  there  is 
slack  demand  except  for  choice  of  medium  size. 
Lemons  are  slow  and  limes  are  lower.  Dried  fruit  is 
in  small  supply  and  still  jobbing  fairly.  Raisins  are 
quiet  and  slow.    Honey  is  weak  and  holders  anxious 


There  is  naturally  much  excitement  following  the 
demonstration  that  pickled  olives  have  been  dyed 
black  with  some  substance  which  gives  the  eaters 
much  bodily  discomfort.  Sharp  condemnation  is  be- 
ing visited  upon  a  Los  Angeles  firm  which  embarked 
in  this  nefarious  enterprise.  They  say  in  their  own 
defense  that  they  were  only  experimenting  with  a 
"  harmless  substance"  and  did  not  intend  the  prod- 
uct should  go  into  the  trade.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
testimony  which  we  receive  from  an  unimpeachable 
local  correspondent  that  these  dyed  olives  have  been 
sold  all  over  the  south.  The  consumer  who  brought 
the  subject  to  public  notice  is  Mr.  E.  T.  Morris  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  suffered  so  seriously  that  he 
brought  the  dangerous  product  to  the  notice  of  the 
city  health  officer,  and  an  investigation  is  in  progress 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substance  used,  etc. 
Some  sharp  arraignment  should  be  made  of  a  party 
who  will  for  the  sake  of  gain  give  a  food  article  such 
dangerous  character.  If  anything  is  needed  to  kill 
the  olive  interest  of  California  this  will  do  it.  We 
hope  the  damaging  publicity  which  has  been  given  to 
the  transgression  may  stop  the  practice  at  once. 

The  fresh  meat  magnates  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
have  been  getting  so  close  together  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  have  to  separate  them.  It  seems  that 
they  have,  perhaps,  made  themselves  liable  to  prose- 
cution for  constituting  a  trust.  The  butchers  who 
are  being  hurt  by  the  packers  appeal  to  Uncle  Sam 
to  make  them  behave.  The  butchers  hold  that  they 
can  furnish  the  Government  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  trust  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
wholesale  price  of  beef  at  all  the  houses,  and  in  fact 
that  the  rise  in  quotations  takes  place  simultaneously 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  week.  Another  evidence 
cited  by  the  butchers  is  the  blacklist  system,  under 
which  a  dealer  who  misses  the  regular  weekly  pay- 
ment of  his  bills  to  one  packing  house  is  unable  to  buy 
any  meat  from  another  until  that  bill  is  paid.  There 
is  also  a  labor  issue  involved.  It  is  held  that  this 
week  the  specific  status  of  the  proposed  proceeding 
of  the  Government  against  the  big  packers  will  be 
laid  before  the  Attorney-General  at  Washington, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  bill  will  be  filed  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  next  Monday.  An  injunction  is 
expected  to  lie  against  the  packers  until  they  reform 
some  of  their  new  methods. 

The  oleomargarine  bill  has  finally  passed,  and  that 
is  another  rap  at  the  packers,  but  they  seem  to  be 
lively  for  all  the  welts  they  are  getting.  For  in  the 
Government  inquiry  into  the  alleged  beef  trust  there 
was  a  sort  of  a  poultry  corner  uncovered.  It  takes 
pretty  lively  work  to  keep  an  old  hen  in  a  corner 
long  enough  to  photograph  her,  and  yet  Packer 
Swift  of  Chicago  seems  to  be  fast  enough  to  do  it. 
The  same  telegrams  which  tell  of  the  beef  trust  say 
that  an  alleged  corner  in  poultry,  said  to  have  been 
worked  by  the  Swift  interests  recently,  will  have 
careful  consideration  by  the  United  States  Attorney. 
Chicago  South  Water  street  merchants  who  by  vir- 
tue of  the  corner  could  buy  little  poultry  except  from 
the  Swifts  found  their  profits  cut  until  there  was  no 
living  in  the  business.  Several  testify  to  the  condi. 
tions,  and  will  say  their  frequent  repetition  means 
the  driving  of  the  commission  firms  out  of  existence. 
It  seems  that  the  middlemen  are  on  the  defensive 
against  the  trusts.  Formerly  the  middlemen  had 
only  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  producers,  and  now 
it  looks  as  though  producers  and  middlemen  might  be 
companions  in  misery  unless  Uncle  Sam  can  curb  the 
trust  arrangements.  _ 

The  latest  is  that  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation will  disband.  The  announcement  from  San 
Jose  is  that  the  answers  received  to  the  questions 
sent  to  the  growers  by  the  directors  show  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  growers  want  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  closed  up  and  its  property 
sold.  It  seems  likely  now  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
June  4th  will  be  the  date  when  the  Association  will 
cease  to  exist.  There  is  a  chance  that  a  new  organi- 
zation, similar  in  its  aims  and  purposes,  but  more 
modest,  will  purchase  the  property  and  good  will  of 
the  present  Association.  It  will  be  largely  com- 
posed of  Santa  Clara  growers. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Vinehoppers. 

To  TnE  Editor  : — I  have  been  referred  to  you  in 
regard  to  the  killing  of  vinehoppers,  which  are  caus- 
ing much  damage  in  this  vicinity.  Some  have  sug- 
gested the  spraying  with  whale  oil  soap  and  syrup 
and  others  recommend  the  use  of  Paris  green.  I 
shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  suggestions  which  will 
assist  us  in  exterminating  this  pest. — Vine  Grower, 
Yolo  county. 

You  can  secure  by  application  to  the  University  at 
Berkeley  a  bulletin  upon  the  vinehoppers,  in  which 
you  will  see  a  discussion  of  methods  used  for  their 
destruction.  Spraying  with  insecticides  is  of  little 
account,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  in- 
sect with  the  spray,  from  the  fact  that  they  move  so 
rapidly  when  disturbed.  Spraying  with  Paris  green 
would  be  useless,  because  the  insect  does  not  bite 
holes  in  the  leaf  and  consequently  could  not  be 
poisoned  by  the  Paris  green.  The  vinehoppers  are 
sucking  insects  and  extract  the  sap  from  the  interior 
of  the  leaf  substance  and  are  not  injured  by  deposits 
of  poisonous  substance  made  upon  the  outside  of  the 
leaf.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  insects 
are  among  the  most  baffling  which  we  have  to  deal 
with.  There  are  two  kinds — one  is  larger  than  the 
other  and  when  disturbed  drops  to  the  ground. 
These  are  handled  with  some  success  by  using  shal- 
low pans,  half  circle  in  form,  so  that  the  two  when 
placed  together  are  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 
These  pans  are  about  two  inches  deep  and  are  partly 
filled  with  water  upon  which  there  is  a  small  amount 
of  kerosene  oil  floating.  One  man  operates  each  of 
these  half-circular  pans.  They  come  together  care- 
fully one  on  each  side  of  the  vine,  so  that  the  insect  is 
not  disturbed  until  the  two  pans  are  in  place  under 
the  vine,  which  is  shaken  and  the  insects  then  drop 
freely  into  the  kerosene.  In  this  way  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  insects  are  captured  in  the  region  about 
Florin  and  this  seems  to  be  about  the  only  feasible 
method.  The  other  vinehopper  is  smaller  and  is  the 
one  which  chiefly  occurs  in  the  Fresno  district. 
When  the  vine  is  disturbed  these  insects  do  not  drop, 
but  rise  and  the  air  becomes  filled  them.  With  this 
species  the  pans  are  of  no  great  use.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  treatment.  Fortunately  they  are  very 
much  reduced  by  their  own  enemies  or  by  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions,  because  many  times  in 
Fresno  when  in  the  early  spring  it  seems  as  though 
vines  would  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  hoppers,  the 
hoppers  themselves  are  destroyed  in  some  way  and 
the  vines  are  saved.  A  good  deal  of  study  has  been 
given  to  the  question,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  why 
the  insect  varies  so  much  in  amount.  It  is,  however, 
an  exceedingly  destructive  insect  and  some  success- 
ful way  of  fighting  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Pruning  at  Thinning  Time. 

To  the  Editor  : — Have  you  any  publications  or  do 
you  know  of  any  which  contain  any  reference  as  to 
whether  it  is  injurious  to  prune  peach  trees  while 
thinning  fruit  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  ? 
James  Parry,  Shasta  county. 

We  have  published  the  fact  for  years,  both  as  the 
result  of  own  experience  and  that  of  others,  that 
peach  trees  can  be  safely  pruned  while  the  fruit  is 
small  and  that  a  part  of  the  hand  thinning  may  be 
done  with  shears.  A  specific  instance  of  such  publi- 
cation may  be  found  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  2,  1901,  in  which  photo-engravings  are  intro- 
duced to  illustrate  an  experiment  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity substation  at  Pomona.  The  fact  has  also 
been  published  for  years  in  "California  Fruits  and 
How  to  Grow  them." 

Sulphuring  Vines  for  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  to  know  the  proper 
conditions  under  which  to  apply  sulphur  on  grape 
vines  to  kill  mildew.  There  is  a  great  variance  of 
opinion  among  growers  here.  About  half  of  them 
make  a  great  point  of  applying  it  on  wet  vines,  while 
the  other  half  take  equal  pains  to  apply  it  only  on 
bright,  warm  days  and  on  dry  vines.  I  would  like 
also  to  know  if  the  ground  Nevada  sulphur  that  is 
now  being  offered  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the 
sublime  may  be  profitably  used  for  this  purpose. — 
V.  H.,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  application  of  sulphur  on  wet  vines  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  sulphur  where  it  can 
be  acted  upon  by  the  sunshine  and  evaporized.  It  is 
the  vapor  of  the  sulphur  which  destroys  the  mildew. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  application  on  dry,  warm 
days  and  dry  vines  is   preferred  by  some  on  the 
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ground  that  during  such  times  the  evaporation  takes 
place  most  rapidly.  There  has  been  no  demonstra- 
tion of  the  comparative  standing  of  these  two  meth- 
ods. Of  course,  where  the  vines  are  likely  to  be 
shaken  about  in  the  wind  the  sulphur,  if  applied  to 
the  dry  leaves,  is  soon  rattled  off  onto  the  ground. 
From  the  ground,  however,  evaporation  takes  place 
and  is  to  a  certain  extent  effective.  Some  growers 
apply  the  sulphur  directly  to  the  ground  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  vine,  thinking  that  from  that  point 
evaporation  is  most  freely  secured.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  application  at  times  when  a  good 
deal  of  it  will  adhere  to  the  foliage  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  effective. 

As  for  ground  or  sublimed  sulphur,  it  is  a  fact  that 
some  of  the  ground  sulphur  has  during  recent 
years  been  so  finely  ground  that  it  answers  as  well 
as  the  sublimed.  Ordinarily,  ground  sulphur  is,  how- 
ever, so  coarse  that  evaporation  of  it  is  not  nearly 
so  free  as  with  the  finely  ground  sublimed  sulphur. 
The  ordinary  grower,  not  being  able  to  judge  accu- 
rately of  the  fineness  of  the  grinding,  can  assure  him- 
self of  a  fine  division  by  using  the  sublimed,  and  this 
is  commonly  done. 

Old  Peach  Roots  in  Nursery. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  few  seedling  peach  trees 
in  nursery  which  were  budded  in  1900  to  apricots 
and  did  not  take.  I  should  have  budded  again  last 
year  but  did  not  have  time.  Which  is  the  best  way 
to  proceed  now:  cut  them  off  close  to  the  ground  and 
bud  this  summer,  or  bud  on  last  year's  wood  ? — 
Grower,  Santa  Barbara  county. 

The  peach  seedlings  could  be  budded  into  new 
shoots  or  budded  into  the  old  bark;  either  way  will 
succeed  if  well  done.  Budding  in  the  old  bark,  how- 
ever, requires  rather  a  more  matured  bud  than  is 
used  for  new  wood.  It  is,  however,  quite  a  question 
whether  these  seedlings  are  worth  using  at  all.  If 
they  were  budded  in  1900  and  missed  in  1901  the 
roots  must  be  at  least  two  years  old — possibly  more. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  two-year-old  peach  root  is  worth 
moving,  even  if  it  has  been  undercut  in  the  nursery 
so  as  to  promote  growth  of  smaller  roots  high  up. 
Apples,  pears  and  cherries  may  be  handled  as  two- 
year-olds  infinitely  better  than  peaches  or  apricots. 
In  our  own  choice  we  should  prefer  to  take  new  seed- 
lings than  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  poor  start  and  many 
failures  by  old  roots. 

Budding  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  a  favorable  time  to  bud 
orange  trees  when  in  blossom  ?  —  Dr.  E.  L.  Rose, 
Benicia. 

Budding  is  usually  done  a  little  after  the  full  bloom, 
because  a  better  sap  flow  comes  then.  The  fact 
of  blooming  is  in  itself  of  no  particular  importance 
and  plenty  of  buds  go  in  while  the  flowers  are  still 
abundant.  Success  in  budding  depends  upon  the  free 
lifting  of  the  bark  and  the  securing  of  buds  in  best 
condition  rather  than  upon  the  existence  of  bloom, 
although,  as  stated  above,  there  is  some  relation 
between  the  facts.  ^ 

Insects  on  Rose  Bushes. 

To  the  Editor: — Little  red  bugs  with  long  noses 
made  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  last  year  in 
the  early  spring.  They  appeared  again  this  year 
about  six  weeks  ago.  Their  habit  is  to  get  on  very 
small  rose  buds  when  the  buds  are  just  developing, 
boring  holes  into  the  same  and  evidently  securing 
their  nourishment  from  immature  leaves.  The  bud, 
after  being  tapped,  sometimes  withers,  but  more  fre- 
quently matures  and  comes  to  full  bloom,  but  all  the 
leaves  are  perforated  with  numerous  round  holes. 

Yellow  bugs  of  longer  body  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  rose  bushes  within  the  last  two 
weeks  and  since  then  the  first  mentioned  bugs  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  numerous.  After  having  caught  the 
samples  sent  herewith,  I  noticed  that  the  yellow  bugs 
seemed  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  long-nosed  bugs,  for 
the  reason  that  they  attacked  them  and  in  a  short 
time  had  killed  several  of  them,  seeming  to  accom- 
plish their  work  by  getting  off  a  sort  of  liquid  that 
can  be  seen  in  the  bottle  and  also  by  biting  them 
underneath,  but  I  would  not  be  sure  whether  or  not 
they  would  kill  them  in  their  wild  state.  I  should 
like  to  find  out  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  do  away  with  the  ravages  of  the  small  long-nosed 
bugs.  The  yellow  bugs  do  not  seem  to  do  any  harm 
to  the  rose  bushes.— Rose  Grower,  Berkeley. 

Your  entomological  observations  are  quite  accu- 
rate. The  "little  red  bugs  with  long  noses"  are 
rose  weevils  and  their  full  name  is  Rhynchites  bicolor. 
They  are  fortunately  not  very  abundant.  There  is 
no  better  way  of  treating  them  than  by  catching  and 
crushing  all  that  are  noticed.    The  "yellow  bugs  of 


longer  body  "  are  Podabrus  beetles.  They  are  pre- 
daceous  insects  and  are  busily  engaged  in  destruction 
of  other  insects.  From  the  rose  grower's  point  of 
view,  then,  they  should  be  cherished.  They  feed 
largely  upon  the  lice,  or  aphides,  which  are  very  in- 
jurious to  rose  bushes.  They  will  not  hesitate,  how- 
ever, to  tackle  larger  game,  although  we  have  never 
known  of  their  attacking  the  rose  weevil,  except  in 
confinement,  as  you  report. 

Curing  Hay  in  Mow  and  Stack. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  me  all  the 
information  you  have  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  put- 
ting clover  hay  into  barns  or  stacks  in  a  partially 
green  condition,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  cure  in  the 
cocks  in  the  usual  way  ?  What  are  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  the  system  ?  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  or  of 
heating  or  spoiling  in  the  mow  or  stack  ?  A  number 
of  our  Canadian  farmers  have  reported  good  success 
in  curing  clover  almost  green,  but  before  recom- 
mending the  system  I  should  like  to  have  the  results 
of  your  experience. — Hayseed,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Our  California  experience  in  the  handling  of  alfalfa 
and  clover  hay  would  be  of  little  applicability  to  con- 
ditions other  than  those  which  prevail  here.  Our 
summer  air  is  dry,  and  the  fact  that  rain  seldom  if 
ever  falls  during  the  clover  haying  season  gives  a 
very  quick  drying  season  and  makes  it  safe  in  our 
interior  valleys,  where  alfalfa  is  chiefly  grown,  to 
put  into  barn  or  stack  directly  from  the  swath  or 
from  loose  bunching,  which  is  sometimes  done  to  pre- 
vent too  rapid  drying.  A  few  hours'  exposure  is  all 
that  is  ordinarily  necessary,  and  if  longer  exposure 
is  given  the  leaves  are  largely  lost  and  the  hay  is 
poor  and  stemmy.  A  little  experience  shows  us  how 
much  exposure  is  needed  to  rid  the  alfalfa  of  surplus 
moisture  and  make  it  safe  to  handle  in  bulk.  Spon- 
taneous combustion  or  heating  or  spoiling  in  the  mow 
or  stack  are,  for  the  above  reasons,  of  exceedingly 
rare  occurrence  in  California.  From  our  point  of 
view,  of  course,  vastly  superior  hay  is  obtained  in 
this  way  than  would  be  obtained  by  longer  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  it  seems  that  you  would  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  experience  in  a  humid  climate 
to  reach  conclusions  and  methods  which  would  be 
valuable  to  your  people. 

Peanut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  necessary  to  hill  up  peanuts> 
or  will  they  grow  successfully  without  it  ?  I  have 
been  informed  that  there  is  a  kind  which  do  not  re- 
quire hilling  up.  I  would  also  be  pleased  to"  know  if 
such  is  the  case. — Reader,  Sonoma  county. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  peanuts  need  covering.  The 
bloom  stem  will  enter  the  ground  of  its  own  accord  if 
the  ground  is  of  satisfactory  character — that  is,  a 
light,  sandy  loam — and  the  surface  is  kept  cultivated 
so  that  it  can  not  become  hard.  Covering  them  with 
soil,  with  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  the  nuts,  is  an  old-fashioned  idea  and  is  out  of 
date.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  soil  and  to  keep  it  loose,  so  that  the  plant  can 
grow  according  to  its  own  nature.  If  the  soil  is  too 
heavy,  the  nuts  are  misshapen  and  the  product  un- 
satisfactory. 

Katydid  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  twig  off 
apricot  with  some  small  bugs  on  it.  We  have  never 
seen  any  like  these.  Will  they  hurt  the  tree  or 
fruit  ?  Please  answer  through  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press. — Subscriber,  Fresno. 

These  are  grayish,  oval  bodies,  about  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  attached 
quite  regularly  by  one  end  and  partly  overlapping 
along  the  twig.  They  look  something  like  seeds. 
They  are  the  eggs  of  the  "katydid,"  one  of  the 
grasshopper  family,  which  takes  its  name  from  its 
shrill  cry.  The  insects  are  leaf  eaters,  but  are  never 
abundant  enough  to  do  harm.  All  growers  should 
learn  to  recognize  them,  for  they  are  likely  to  excite 
unnecessary  alarm  and  apprehension. 

Pear  Scab  and  Blister  Mite. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  affected  Bartlett 
pear  branch.  Please  let  me  know  what  it  is  and 
what  remedy  I  can  use  to  check  its  spread. — Grower, 
Placerville. 

The  twigs  show  that  you  have  to  do  with  two  dif- 
ferent enemies.  One  is  the  pear  scab,  which  causes 
the  blackening  of  the  leaves,  and  this  can  be  checked 
by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  soon  as  the 
trees  are  out  of  bloom.  Next  winter  you  should 
spray  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  while  the  trees  are 


dormant.  This  cleans  the  tree  from  the  spores  of 
the  scab  and  very  much  lessens  its  appearance  the 
following  summer.  You  have  also  to  do  with  the 
blister  mite  of  the  pear,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
minute  insect,  burrowing  into  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves  and  causing  the  reddish  spots  which  are  appa- 
rent on  the  specimens  you  sent.  It  is  not  possible  to 
reach  this  insect  with  a  summer  spray,  because  it  is 
feeding  in  the  interior  substance  of  the  leaf.  A  good 
winter  treatment  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  or  a 
spray  with  kerosene  emulsion  just  before  the  blos- 
soms open,  will  kill  the  mites  as  they  come  from  the 
eggs  which  go  through  the  winter  on  the  tree.  You 
will  see  that  you  have  quite  serious  difficulties  to  deal 
with,  and  success  will  depend  upon  promptly  apply- 
ing the  remedies  mentioned  at  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  28.  1902. 

Alexander  McAdik,  Forecast  Official  and  Seotlon  Dlreotor. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cool  weather  and  frequent  showers  during-  the  week 
have  been  beneficial  to  crops.  Grain  is  making  excellent 
growth,  and  is  in  first-class  condition.  The  yield  of 
wheat  and  barley  will  probably  be  much  heavier  than  for 
several  years.  Hay  is  also  in  good  condition,  and  pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  heavy  crop.  Hop  roots  wintered 
well  and  are  looking  thrifty.  Pasturage  is  abundant. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  advancing  rapidly  and  prospects 
continue  favorable  for  an  unusually  heavy  yield. 
Cherries  are  about  two  weeks  later  than  last  year;  the 
first  shipment  was  made  from  Vacaville  on  the  25th. 
Orchardists  in  Solano  county  are  thinning  out  apricots 
and  peaches. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cool  weather  with  light  frosts  followed  the  rain  of  last 
Sunday.  Rain  fell  in  all  sections  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, greatly  benefiting  crops  in  the  southern  districts. 
Grain  in  San  Benito  county  is  looking  better  than  at 
the  last  report,  and  prospects  are  good  for  more  than  an 
average  yield  in  nearly  all  sections.  Hay  is  making 
good  growth  and  will  be  a  heavy  crop.  Pasturage  is 
abundant.  Hops  are  in  good  condition.  All  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruit  trees  are  heavily  laden  and  give  promise 
of  an  enormous  yield.  No  damage  by  frost  has  occurred 
during  the  season.  Grapevines  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  advancing  rapidly.  Citrus  fruits  continue 
thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Nearly  normal  temperatures  have  prevailed  during 
the  week.  The  showers  of  last  Sunday  and  Thursday 
were  very  beneficial  to  all  crops,  especially  to  grain  and 
hay.  These  crops  are  now  in  excellent  condition  in  most 
places,  and  an  unusually  heavy  yield  is  expected  in  all 
except  the  southern  districts,  where  a  fair  yield  may  be 
harvested  if  conditions  continue  favorable.  The  first 
crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut.  Potatoes  are  up  and  look 
thrifty.  Light  frosts  occurred  on  the  22nd  in  some  sec- 
tions, causing  slight  injury  to  grapevines,  but  not  dam- 
aging deciduous  fruits.  Apricots  in  Fresno  county  are 
as  large  as  walnuts,  and  a  heavy  yield  is  probable.  All 
deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  condition,  and  more  than 
the  average  yield  is  expected. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  cool  and  cloudy  during 
the  week,  with  light  showers  in  some  sections.  Light 
frosts  occurred  in  portions  of  Los  Angeles  county  on  the 
25th,  but  no  damage  has  been  reported.  Grain  and  hay 
are  in  fair  condition,  but  needing  a  good  rain.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  grain  crop  in  some  sections  will  be  a 
failure  if  rain  does  not  come  soon,  and  will  be  cut  for  hay. 
Bean  planting  will  commence  soon  in  Ventura  county. 
Walnuts  are  looking  well  and  give  promise  of  a  full  crop. 
Apricots  are  in  fair  condition,  but  the  yield  will  be  light. 
Other  deciduous  fruits  are  thrifty,  and  citrus  fruits  are 
doing  well. 

Eureka  Summary. — Farm  work  progressed  rapidly 
during  the  week.  Gardening  is  backward,  but  some 
vegetables  are  in  market.  Fruit  is  in  good  condition 
and  very  promising.  Crops  are  growing  finely  and  green 
feed  is  abundant. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  23,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  tbe 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.90 

48.51 

45  69 

39  65 

58 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.76 

30  57 

24.23 

23.1H 

68 

46 

Sacramento  

.50 

17.03 

19  41 

22.36 

66 

42 

San  Francisco  

.51 

14.91 

20  48 

24  11 

62 

46 

.34 

6.76 

10  83 

12  49 

78 

40 

.00 

4  29 

5  81 

5  36 

78 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.60 

21.93 

30  45 

16  84 

72 

40 

.04 

10.56 

14.79 

17.03 

72 

42 

.00 

6.11 

10  66 

7.44 

66 

46 

.00 

.68 

3.60 

2.85 

90 

48 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Bees  and  Pear  Blight. 

F.  E.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Central  California 
Beekeepers'  Association,  reviews  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  test  of  the  relation  of  bees  to  pear  blight 
which  is  in  progress  in  Kings  county.  The  writing  is 
called  out  by  a  statement  of  Mr.  Motheral  to  the 
Hanford  Journal,  as  follows: 

N.  W.  Motheral  reports  that  all  of  the  Bartlott  pear 
trees  in  his  orchard,  that  were  not  protected  by  mosquito 
netting,  were  similarly  affected  by  the  blight,  and  that 
those  trees  that  were  covered  with  the  netting  were  not 
affected.  He  understands  that  at  Charles  Downing's  or- 
chard, where  the  experiments  were  conducted  on  a 
larger  scale,  of  covering  some  of  the  trees  with  netting, 
the  results  are  also  the  same  as  in  his  orchard. 

In  Mr.  Motheral's  orchard  the  bees  were  plentiful,  as 
they  were  also  in  Mr.  Downing's,  he  says,  which  shows 
that  the  bees  were  not  moved  far  enough  from  the  or- 
chards but  what  they  could  get  back,  or  that  some  of  the 
bees  were  not  moved  at  all.  He  says  that  the  result  of 
the  experiment  made  to  test  whether  or  not  the  bees 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  spread  of  pear  blight  have 
already  proven  conclusively  that  the  bees  are  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  the  disease,  as  he  has  heretofore  con- 
tended. 

Mr.  Brown's  Statement. — Mr.  Brown  answers 
through  the  journal  of  last  week  as  follows:  Having 
noticed  Mr.  Motheral's  report  of  the  experiment  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Downing,  regarding  bees  and  pear 
blight,  I  this  afternoon  went  to  see  the  Downing  or- 
chard, and  truly  there  was  the  blight,  worse  this  sea- 
son than  last,  and  nearly  all  new  developments  con- 
fined to  the  blossom.  This  would  seem,  at  first,  that 
whatever  disturbed  the  pollen  was  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  blight. 

After  riding  through  the  orchard  to  the  house  and 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Downing,  I  was  directed  to  the 
trees  that  were  covered  with  mosquito  netting. 
Here  were  many  large  trees  that  were  protected  by 
the  netting,  where  the  bees  could  not  get  to  the  blos- 
som at  all;  but,  contrary  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Moth- 
eral, there  was  plenty  of  blight;  however,  not  so 
much  as  upon  the  trees  uncovered,  yet  the  difference 
is  not  so  great,  and  there  is  no  more  fruit  upon  these 
trees  than  upon  the  trees  that  are  not  protected. 
The  reason  is  that  the  fruit  was  not  pollenized,  and 
the  blossom,  with  the  stem  attached,  dropped  off. 
This  proves  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  bees  to  dis- 
tribute the  pollen,  and  I  hope  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  pear  blight  question  will  examine  the  Down- 
ing orchard  and  see  for  themselves  as  to  the  re- 
sult. 

Another  Orchard. — Leaving  the  Downing  or- 
chard, I  next  visited  Mr.  McGinnis,  living  on  what  is 
known  as  the  George  Camp  place.  Here  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginnis has  kept  a  large  amount  of  bees  from  year  to 
year.  This  season  he  moved  all  of  the  bees  out,  as 
did  all  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  but  Mr. 
McGinnis'  pear  crop  is  all  gone — far  worse  than  last 
season. 

The  Moving  Incomplete. — It  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  moving-out  test  was  not  strictly 
lived  up  to,  as  recommended  by  the  two  committees, 
as  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  bee  men,  wanting 
to  do  the  fair  thing,  agreed  to  move  the  bees  from 
the  pear  districts  in  order  to  test  the  matter. 

This  offer  to  move  was  made  in  good  faith  the  first 
day  of  last  July,  and  they  agreed  to  keep  the  bees 
away  from  the  orchards  during  the  blooming  season; 
but,  for  some  cause,  the  pear  growers  did  not  get 
around  to  accept  of  our  proposition  until  within  a 
few  days  before  the  pears  came  out  in  blossom.  At 
that  late  date  it  was  impossible  to  move  all  the  bees 
belonging  to  the  Association ;  but  the  fruit  and  bee 
men,  in  a  joint  meeting,  mapped  out  a  district  2  miles 
square  and  agreed  to  move  the  bees  belonging  to  the 
Association  3  miles  from  the  2-mile  district.  At  the 
same  time  the  fruit  men  agreed  to  move  their  own 
bees  and  to  see  that  their  neighbors'  bees,  that  were 
not  of  the  Association,  were  moved  out.  It  was  very 
necessary  that  every  bee  be  moved  out,  as  otherwise 
it  would  spoil  the  test. 

The  bee  men  stated  in  very  positive  terms  that  they 
would  not  make  any  move  at  all,  except  they  were 
assured  that  the  bee  men  owning  bees  would  move 
their  bees.  It  was  positively  asserted  by  the  pear 
men's  committee  that  they  would  see  to  it  themselves 
and,  if  necessary,  they  would  buy  up  the  scattering 
bees  and  get  them  out.  There  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

The  bee  men  began  work  earnestly  and  system- 
atically, and,  by  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  money, 
moved  their  bees.  True,  some  did  not  get  out  as  soon 
as  was  wished,  but  the  notice  was  entirely  inade- 
quate. 

Pear  Growers  Kept  Their  Own  Bees. — How- 
ever, all  were  out  in  time  for  the  test;  but,  sad  to 
say,  the  pear  growers,  after  being  once  rid  of  the 
Association  bees,  felt  at  rest,  and  now,  having  plenty 
of  room  for  their  own  bees  to  thrive  and  do  well,  have 
concluded  that  they  were  not  very  anxious  about  the 
test,  so  long  as  they  could  keep  their  bees  at  home: 
or  perhaps  they  concluded  that  their  own  bees  would 
not  distribute  the  blight  (which  is  true),  and  the  bees 
once  out  we  will  see  that  they  stay  out,  for,  if  moved 


back,  we  will  poison  them.  This  has  actually  been 
talked  of  and  in  places  poison  has  been  put  out.  These 
poisoned  bees  were  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  ar- 
senic. Should  this  thing  continue,  some  one  who  ad- 
vocates to  his  fellow  men  in  public  places  and  assem- 
blies the  poisoning  of  bees,  will  be  held  responsible, 
and  some  one  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  heavy  dam- 
ages. 

Organized  Opposition. — The  United  States  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  was  organized  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  protect  its  members,  and  after  the  bee 
men  of  Kings  county  have  offered  to  move  from  pear 
districts  in  the  pear  blooming  season,  and  after  do- 
ing as  they  agreed,  and  that,  too,  at  great  expense, 
the  National  Association  will  not  keep  quiet  and  al- 
low the  fruit  men  to  use  the  poison,  without  using 
their  ability  to  prevent  it. 

It  was  asserted  by  Charles  Downing  of  Armona 
that  there  were  places  in  the  Eastern  States  where 
it  was  unlawful  to  keep  bees  within  5  miles  of  a  pear 
orchard.  This  statement  was  published  in  the  Han- 
ford papers.  This  matter  has  been  taken  up  and  run 
down  to  earth  and  found  to  be  without  foundation. 
There  is  no  such  State  or  county  law  in  the  domain  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

The  bee  men  are  willing  to,  and  have  done,  the  fair 
thing  in  this  matter,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
a  fair  deal  regarding  the  moving-out  question,  and 
hope  that  fruit  men  will  from  now  on  do  as  they  wish 
others  to  do  to  them. 

An  Editorial  Observation. — Hanford  Sentinel, 
April  24 :  Bee  men  and  pear  experts  from 
the  domain  of  horticulture  have  been  having  their 
say  on  the  question  of  pear  blight.  In  the 
back  yard  of  the  Sentinel's  senior  editor  is  one 
pear  tree  that  has  been  perfectly  healthy  for  several 
years  up  to  last  season,  when  the  blight  got  it  and 
it  commenced  to  die  from  the  top.  We  noticed  that 
the  pallor  of  death  first  struck  it  at  the  very  top, 
and  went  downward.  We  cut  out  the  blighted  por- 
tions this  spring  and  the  tree  bloomed  all  right. 
Then  the  bees  came  from  somewhere — we  don't  know 
where,  but  they  came,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  bee 
to  every  blossom.  Now  the  tree  looks  sick.  Nearly 
every  place  where  there  was  a  blossom  the  blight  has 
commenced  operations,  and  it  is  going  down  the  twig 
into  the  limb,  and  it  is  killing  everything  as  it  goes. 
The  condition  of  the  tree  would  indicate  that  the 
blight  comes  from  inoculation,  and  that  the  bees  in- 
oculate it  through  the  blossoms. 


Loquat  Blight. 

By  Mr.  C.  P.  Taft  of  Orange  at  the  Farmers'  Club  Institute  at 
Pomona. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  the  loquat  has  been  re- 
garded as  practically  free  from  pests  of  any  sort. 
The  loquat  grower  could  put  out  an  orchard  and  feel 
fairly  certain  that  no  serious  enemy  was  likely  to 
make  trouble  for  his  trees.  About  two  years  ago  it 
began  to  be  noticed  that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  a  general  way,  other  than  isolated  sporadic 
troubles  due  to  local  and  preventable  causes.  Twigs, 
large  branches,  and  sometimes  whole  trees  would 
wither  and  die  with  apparent  suddenness.  Upon  in- 
vestigation it  was  seen  that  what  seemed  sudden 
was  the  result  of  a  disease  that  had  been  working 
for  perhaps  months  and  had  only  just  made  itself 
conspicuous  by  a  girdling  of  the  affected  twig, 
branch  or  tree,  cutting  off  the  sap  supply  and  caus- 
ing the  leaves  to  wither  almost  in  a  night.  This 
alarming  state  of  affairs  is  caused  by  a  species  of 
bacterium,  probably  identical  with  that  which  causes 
pear  blight. 

Symptoms. — The  work  of  this  pest  is  first  apparent 
by  the  exudation  of  a  gummy  substance  through  the 
bark,  caused  by  the  breaking  down  of  its  tissue.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  infection  first  takes  place 
through  the  blossoms.  The  bees  are  without  doubt 
the  chief  disseminators  of  the  disease,  carrying  the 
gum  from  flower  to  flower  on  their  bodies.  Could  we 
do  away  with  this  one  cause  of  infection  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  others  would  give  us  relatively  but 
little  trouble.  Unfortunately  the  bees  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  ensure  proper  distribution  of  the  pollen, 
so  our,  as  yet,  only  known  resource  is  to  remove  the 
affected  parts,  so  soon  as  discovered.  As  the  blos- 
soms wilt  very  quickly  after  inoculation,  they  are 
easily  detected.  The  readiest  way  is  to  snap  off 
with  the  hand  the  entire  twig  from  which  the  bunch 
of  flowers  projects  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  beyond 
the  diseased  part.  If  pruning  shears  are  used  some 
disinfecting  agent  should  be  at  hand  with  which  to 
sterilize  those  utensils  after  each  cut.  Each  severed 
part  should  be  examined  at  the  point  of  separation, 
and  if  the  slightest  discoloration  caused  by  the  blight 
is  found,  a  further  removal  should  be  made  farther 
down  where  the  wood  is  sound. 

Progress  of  the  Disease. — The  orchard  should  be 
examined  at  least  once  a  fortnight  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  blossoming  period.  If  the  trees  are  mod- 
erately low  and  properly  pruned  nearly  all  of  the  dis- 
ease can  thus  be  discovered  and  removed.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that  some  cases  will  be 
overlooked  or  not  entirely  eradicated.  These,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  frequently  die  out  of  themselves,  but 


too  often  the  trouble  spreads  downward  (never  up- 
ward) causing  the  blight  of  the  limb,  and  if  allowed 
to  reach  the  trunk,  the  death  of  the  entire  tree.  The 
rate  of  progress  is  about  1  foot  per  month.  So  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  the  proportion  of  blossoms 
affected  is  not  excessive,  in  most  varieties  not 
enough  when  removed  to  amount  to  a  decent  thin- 
ning out. 

Varieties. — Some  varieties  are  far  more  suscepti- 
ble than  others.  The  Advance  is  not  very  easily 
affected;  the  Victor  exceedingly  so.  I  have  a  tree 
which  has  been  budded  about  equally  to  Advance  and 
Victor,  and  it  showed  over  sixty  blighted  blossoms 
on  the  Victor  to  one  on  the  Advance.  The  same  dif- 
ference was  noted  between  the  same  varieties  else- 
where. One  variety  which  I  call  the  Red  Blush  is 
almost  immune.  I  have  about  100  trees  of  that  kind 
and  at  least  half  have  not  shown  even  one  blighted 
blossom.  All  of  the  other  varieties  which  I  have 
found  to  be  especially  worthy  of  continued  propaga- 
tion are  fairly  resistant.  Only  the  Victor,  which  is 
a  pink-fleshed  variety,  fails  in  "this  respect.  Of  seed- 
ling trees  I  have  noticed  that  usually  those  trees 
which  have  highly  colored  fruit  are  the  least  resist- 
ant. 

While  it  is  impossible  yet  to  speak  with  certainty, 
from  the  present  outlook,  I  should  say  that  this 
blight  will  not  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  careful  fruit  grower.  As  the  chief  fault  of  the 
loquat  is  a  habit  of  overbearing,  the  moderate  thin- 
ning necessary  as  a  result  of  this  disease  may  prove 
a  benefit.  But  care  will  undoubtedly  be  required; 
the  loquat  will  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  look  out  for 
itself. 

The  Dewberry  in  Southern  California. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  gives  an  account  of  dew- 
berry growing  by  Mr.  Gray  of  Gardena,  in  which  the 
crop  raised  last  year— 1901—  on  a  half  acre  of  four- 
year-old  vines  was  given  by  Mr.  Gray  as  follows  : 
There  are  twenty-two  rows,  204  feet  long.  From  a 
single  row  he  picked  482  boxes,  or  sixteen  crates, 
the  average  of  the  twenty-two  rows  being  fifteen 
cratec  to  the  row.  For  the  season,  which  lasts  from 
about  May  10  to  June  15,  the  average  price  was  $2  a 
crate,  $30  to  the  row  and  $660  to  the  half  acre.  It 
cost  1  cent  a  box  for  picking,  or  $4  50  per  row  yield- 
ing fifteen  crates,  a  total  for  the  crop  on  twenty-two 
rows  of  $99.  To  this  expense  account  must  be  added 
the  use  of  land,  cost  of  irrigation  and  cultivation. 
Mr.  Gray  says  it  costs  for  labor  and  water  about  one- 
quarter  as  much  as  for  strawberries,  while  the  berry 
season  lasts  only  about  five  weeks.  Exact  figures  of 
cost  of  cultivation  and  irrigation  were  not  obtained, 
because  they  were  forgotten  in  the  inquiry,  but 
about  one-quarter  the  cost  of  strawberry  culture 
would  be  a  fair  estimate,  say  $25  an  acre.  Other 
expenses,  including  cost  of  boxes,  incidentals,  com- 
missions, taxes  and  interest  on  investment,  might 
bring  the  total  expenses  up  to  $210  an  acre,  from 
which  it  appears  probable  that  a  net  profit  of  $900 
an  acre  is  a  close  approximation  of  the  actual  income 
realized  in  the  dewberry  industry  from  a  single  acre 
of  good,  sandy  loam. 

The  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  a  description  of 
the  plant,  and  the  method  of  cultivation  best  adapted 
to  it,  should  also  be  given.  Sixteen  berries  top  a 
box,  showing  that  they  are  very  large.  The  flavor 
is  superb,  they  are  very  sweet  and  juicy,  and  lack 
the  acid  taste  found  in  blackberries.  They  are  supe- 
rior shippers,  arriving  in  Chicago  in  fine  condition. 
Most  of  Mr.  Gray's  crop  will  go  in  refrigerator  cars 
to  that  city  this  year.  Being  so  very  early  in  the 
season,  they  bring  high  prices,  and  an  almost  unlim- 
ited market  in  that  city  alone  is  ready  for  them. 

It  has  the  usual  habit  of  the  dewberry,  its  Ions', 
slender  vine  trailing  on  the  ground,  many  of  them  15 
feet  long,  but  in  cultivation  they  are  trained  on  a 
wire  stretched  taut  on  small  stakes  15  to  18  inches 
high,  forming  a  dense  row  of  vines  and  foliage  about 
1  foot  wide,  for  perfect  berries  must  ripen  under  the 
leaves  in  the  shade,  though  vast  masses  of  them  are 
exposed  to  the  sun,  for  they  are  incredibly  numerous 
all  over  the  vines,  really  in  clustered  masses — the 
usual  number  of  berries  being  eight  or  nine  from 
each  bud.  The  bloom  is  white,  with  a  faint  flush  of 
pink,  extremely  delicate,  single  blossoms  often  meas- 
uring 1|  inch  across. 

Plants  are  propagated  from  the  tips  of  the  vines, 
which  are  placed  2  inches  deep  in  the  moist  earth 
near  the  row  and  covered,  the  ground  being  kept  in 
good  germinating  condition  by  irrigation  and  culti- 
vation, using  a  light  cultivator,  the  rows  being  5  feet 
apart  to  allow  room  for  this  purpose.  The  tips  will 
soon  take  root  and  the  vines  are  then  cut  off  near 
the  ground  that  the  plant  may  grow  its  own  top. 
The  old  vines  are  all  cut  away  and  removed  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  off  and  the  new  plants  are  set,  when 
new  vines  spring  up  from  the  roots  and  as  they  grow 
are  trained  on  the  wire  for  another  year,  the  work 
being  then  over  for  the  season. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  quality  of  this 
dewbery  is  its  immunity  from  frost  blight,  demon- 
strated fully  in  April,  last  year,  Mr.  Gray  says,  for 
the  vines  were  in  full  bloom  and  passed  through  the 
heavy  frost  of  that  month  entirely  uninjured,  as  did 
also  his  Lady  Thompson  strawberries.    Since  the 
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dewberry  is  so  extremely  early,  ripening  by  the  10th 
of  May,  this  frost-resisting  quality  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Mr.  Gray  also  has  many  varieties  of  strawberries, 
but  regards  Lady  Thompson,  Brandywine,  Excelsior 
and  Arizona  as  decidedly  his  preference,  being  in  the 
order  named.  Excelsior  and  Brandywine  are  much 
the  best  long-distance  shippers. 


THE  FIELD. 


Sweet  Potato  Growing. 

J.  B.  Osborn  writes  for  the  Merced  Sun  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  sweet  potato  industry  of 
Merced  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Atwater,  6  miles 
northwest  of  Merced,  are  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  that  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  sweet  potatoes,  as  experience  has  demon- 
strated. 

Extent  of  the  Business. — Prior  to  1893  the  sweet 
potato  business  was  looked  upon  as  a  side  issue  by 
those  interested  in  raising  them.  In  fact,  they  were 
grown  only  in  connection  with  vineyards  and  peach 
orchards,  and  were  shipped  in  small  lots  to  San 
Francisco,  at  times  selling  for  as  little  as  40  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  again  as  high  as  $3.  Prior  to 
that  year  a  full  carload  had  never  been  shipped  from 
here,  but  a  small  amount  would  then  flood  the  mar- 
ket. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  industry  has  grown 
and  flourished,  until  now  about  100  families  are  en- 
gaged in  raising  sweets  in  this  locality,  and  during 
the  past  season  over  700  carloads  were  shipped  from 
the  Atwater  station  alcne. 

Advantages  op  the  Crop. — The  land  is  light  sand 
and  free  from  flint,  not  blow  sand,  and  usually  pro- 
duces 125  sacks  to  the  acre,  a  sack  weighing  about 
120  pounds.  Some  farms  in  this  locality  produce 
more  than  200  sacks  to  the  acre.  This  season  there 
was  paid  for  the  crops  from  several  20  acre  potato 
farms  as  high  as  $2500  each.  These  same  farms  have 
on  them  houses,  barns,  outhouses,  and  small  or- 
chards, leaving  only  about  fifteen  acres  for  sweets. 
While  there  are  localities  where  this  would  seem  like 
a  small  income  from  the  land,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  land  costs  only  from  $30  to  $60  per 
acre,  and  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  the  owner 
himself;  and,  unlike  the  vineyards  and  orange  and 
peach  orchards,  the  sweet  potato  farms  produce  a 
crop  the  first  year.  All  these  do  well,  however,  in 
this  vicinity,  and  many  who  now  have  profitable 
peach  orchards  raised  sweet  potatoes  while  they 
waited  for  their  trees  to  come  into  bearing.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  a  poor  family  can  not  move  to  a 
new  country  and  for  the  first  several  years  raise 
fruit,  as  the  trees  have  to  mature,  and  the  family 
must  live  in  the  meantime.  In  this  particular  this 
favored  locality  has  an  advantage  over  other  sections 
of  the  State.  Here  the  poor  man  may  raise  sweets 
while  waiting  for  his  trees  to  come  into  bearing,  and, 
beside  making  a  living,  can  lay  up  a  little  money  if 
he  be  industrious. 

How  They  are  Grown. — The  seed  sweet  potatoes 
are  placed  in  hot  beds  about  March  1,  and  should  be- 
gin to  sprout  in  from  seven  to  ten  days.  They  are 
ready  to  plant  in  the  field  about  May  1,  and  should 
be  planted  in  that  month.  Four  men  can  plant  one 
acre  a  day  if  the  land  is  all  prepared.  The  land 
should  have  two  good  plowings,  and  should  then  be 
thrown  up  in  ridges  3  feet  apart.  The  plants  are 
set  on  the  ridges  14  inches  apart.  If  the  season  is 
warm,  and  it  generally  is,  they  will  be  ready  to  har- 
vest the  latter  part  of  August. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  dug  with  a  common  plow.  The 
tops  are  cut  three  rows  at  a  time  and  rolled  over 
like  a  carpet  to  one  side.  The  plow  splits  the  ridges 
down  the  center,  throwing  the  sweets  on  top.  They 
are  then  picked  up  and  placed  in  piles  of  from  500  to 
800  pounds,  and  the  vines  are  put  over  them  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sun  and  from  the  cold  nights 
when  winter  comes;  but  it  is  always  best  to  have 
them  in  cellars  by  Christmas-time.  They  are  corded 
solidly  in  these  cellars  like  cordwood  and  never  dis- 
turbed again  until  boxed  or  sacked  for  the  market. 
These  cellars  usually  hold  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons, 
and  you  will  find  one  on  every  potato  ranch.  They 
are  built  half  above  and  half  below  ground,  being 
about  8  feet  from  top  to  bottom. 

Quality  of  the  Merced  Product. — In  the  East, 
where  our  sweets  were  marketed  this  season,  a  test 
was  made  as  to  their  keeping  quality.  After  being 
in  the  car  for  ten  days,  a  crate  of  them  was  placed 
in  a  show  window  alongside  a  crate  each  of  Georgia 
and  Kansas  sweets,  and  when  the  others  had 
"  melted"  away  in  the  cold,  the  Merced  sweet  stood 
up  sound  and  firm. 

The  matter  of  evaporating  and  canning  sweets  is 
practicable,  having  been  tried  with  success;  but 
sweets  have  always  been  at  a  paying  price  for  ship- 
ping, and  no  inducement  has  ever  been  held  out  to 
such  an  enterprise.  However,  in  the  near  future  we 
expect  to  see  such  an  industry  here,  when  the  over- 
large  as  well  as  the  under-size  sweets  may  be  profit- 
ably treated.    Tests  made  by  experts  prove  the 


Merced  sweet  to  be  the  only  sweet  which  will  pass 
through  a  colander,  having  no  strings  to  bother. 
This  makes  them  the  only  sweet  known  for  canning 
purposes. 

Local  Points. — Water  for  irrigation  is  purchased 
from  the  canal  company  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  acre 
per  annum.  For  household  purposes  it  comes  from 
bored  wells,  which  are  about  40  feet  deep.  At  that 
depth  the  purest  of  water,  free  from  alkali,  can  be 
obtained.  This  community,  although  under  irriga- 
tion for  ten  years,  is  very  healthy,  and  chills  and 
fever  are  almost  unknown. 

I  estimate  that  750  tons  of  culls  have  been  used  in 
this  locality  during  the  past  year  for  stock  food, 
principally  for  hog  feed.  The  culls  are  the  large 
cracked  potatoes  and  the  small,  rooty  ones.  They 
make  excellent  hog  feed,  if  mixed  with  a  little  other 
feed,  or  if  fed  with  the  vines. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  of  this  season  for  this  local- 
ity I  estimate  at  $180,000.  This  estimate  is  based 
upon  prices  paid  by  myself  at  different  periods. 

There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  poor  man 
to  make  a  living  here.  The  only  tools,  implements 
and  stock  necessary  to  engage  in  sweet  potato  grow- 
ing are  a  plow,  a  shovel,  a  rake,  a  hoe,  two  horses 
and  a  wagon.  More  than  half  the  people  came  here 
with  from  $200  to  $300,  buying  their  land  on  time  and 
living  in  one-room  cabins,  and  to-day  they  have  nice 
homes,  large  barns,  and  their  places  are  paid  for. 


Melon  Growing  at  Rocky  Ford. 

Our  readers  who  are  growing  cantaloupes,  either 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  State  or  in  the  newer  melon 
belt  around  Indio,  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  detail 
account  of  how  melons  are  grown  at  Eocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  as  given  by  a  leading  grower,  D.  V.  Burrell, 
in  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer: 

Climatic  Conditions.  —  Both  watermelons  and 
cantaloupes  succeed  best  in  a  dry,  hot  climate,  and 
here  at  Rocky  Ford  we  have  the  ideal  place  to  ma- 
ture each  to  perfection.  The  moisture  is  practically 
all  applied  by  irrigation  and  the  season  is  long  enough 
to  give  ample  time  to  secure  a  full  crop,  and  by  this 
I  mean  to  allow  from  six  to  eight  weeks  of  ripening 
season. 

Situation  and  Soil. — The  successful  grower  se- 
lects a  dark,  sandy  loam  well  filled  with  vegetable 
mold  that  has  either  been  supplied  by  heavy  manur- 
ing with  coarse  manure  or  by  plowing  up  alfalfa 
land.  The  slope  of  the  land  must  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  water  to  run  without  flooding  out  of  shal- 
low furrows  and  yet  not  steep  enough  to  be  washed 
into  ditches  by  the  water.  With  the  proper  lay  of 
land  each  time  it  is  irrigated  the  sediment  carried  in 
the  water  is  deposited,  which  increases  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  plowing  is  carefully  done  to  a  depth 
of  from  8  to  12  inches,  and  as  soon  as  a  strip  as  wide 
as  the  harrow  is  plowed  it  is  thoroughly  harrowed 
first  with  the  teeth  straight  to  a  depth  of  5  to  6 
inches,  going  over  it  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
with  the  teeth  slanted  as  much  as  possible,  which 
leaves  the  surface  level,  and  a  fine,  well-settled  seed 
bed. 

Laying  Off  and  Planting. — The  land  is  then  laid 
off  in  checks  8  feet  each  way  for  watermelons  and  6 
feet  each  way  for  cantaloupes.  The  grower  then 
takes  a  single-shoveled  plow  and  furrows  out  the 
land  with  the  slope  and  in  the  marks  as  referred  to 
above.  Every  twelfth  mark  is  not  furrowed  and  is 
left  for  a  road.  The  seeds  are  planted  as  soon  as 
danger  of  frost  is  past  in  hills  about  12  inches  long, 
where  the  checks  cross  the  furrows  and  just  on  the 
border  of  the  furrows,  taking  care  to  plant  high 
enough  so  the  hill  will  not  be  flooded  and  to  protect 
the  border  of  the  furrows.  About  fifteen  seeds  are 
planted  to  the  hill  and  well  separated,  so  as  to  allow 
the  fullest  chance  for  early  growth.  For  early  plant- 
ing 1  inch  deep,  later  1£  to  2  inches.  As  soon  as  the 
planting  is  done  the  water  is  turned  into  the  furrows 
and  a  small  stream  allowed  to  run  in  each  until  the 
soil  has  taken  up  enough  so  that  the  surface  looks 
moist  an  inch  or  two  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hills 
from  the  furrows;  this  will  settle  the  soil  about  the 
seeds  and  insure  a  perfect  stand,  which  is  the  first 
step  toward  success. 

Cultivation. — I  use  a  Planet,  Jr.,  two  row,  pivot 
wheel  cultivator  with  which  to  do  most  of  the  horse 
cultivating,  and  begin  as  soon  as  the  melons  are 
planted,  not  waiting  for  the  plants  to  come  up. 
Careful  tests  have  proven  that  one  cultivation  a 
week  will  develop  twice  as  much  available  nitrogen 
as  compared  with  one  cultivation  in  two  weeks. 
Cultivate  deep  and  get  farther  away  from  the  hills  as 
the  vines  grow,  as  the  roots  grow  as  fast  as  the 
vines.  I  keep  the  cultivator  going  as  long  as  I  can 
get  through  the  field,  using  a  nine-tooth  Planet,  Jr., 
drawn  by  one  horse  to  finish  the  work,  so  that  within 
a  few  days  after  the  last  plowing  the  vines  cover  the 
ground.  The  first  hand  work  should  be  done  with  a 
rake  three  or  four  days  after  planting  and  consists  of 
lightly  raking  the  surface  of  each  hill,  taking  care 
not  to  go  deep  enough  to  disturb  the  seed.  This 
hinders  the  grass  or  weeds  and  enlivens  the  soil.  The 
first  hoeing  is  done  as  the  plants  are  well  up  and 
should  be  very  thorough.  The  plants  should  first  be 
thinned  out  so  that  six  to  eight  remain  and  leave 


them  about  2  inches  apart.  Stir  the  soil  thoroughly 
around  the  hill  and  draw  fresh  mellow  earth  up  to 
the  bottom  leaves  of  the  plants. 

The  grower  must  then  water  lightly,  after  which 
the  furrows  are  plowed  in  and  must  be  made  again 
for  each  successive  watering  until  the  last  plowing, 
when  they  must  be  carefully  plowed  out  and  left  for 
future  waterings.  The  second  hoeing  is  done  when 
the  plants  have  four  to  six  leaves  and  at  this  time 
the  hills  are  thinned  to  two  plants,  taking  care  to 
select  the  strongest,  standing  well  apart.  The  hoe- 
ing is  done  same  as  before.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  water  too  often,  as  the  plant  gets  in  the  habit  of 
looking  for  surface  moisture  and  starts  no  long  tap 
roots;  while  if  forced  to  go  down  after  the  moisture 
it  becomes  much  more  hardy  and  produces  a  firmer 
melon  of  better  quality.  The  third  and  last  hoeing  is 
done  when  the  vines  average  about  18  inches  long, 
and  can  be  easily  lifted  with  the  left  hand  while  the 
soil  is  stirred  about  2  inches  deep  and  drawn  to  the 
roots  with  a  light  hoe  in  the  right  hand. 

Insects. — Early  in  the  season  if  bothered  by  the 
small  striped  beetle,  we  dust  the  plants  with  fresh 
slaked  lime  by  putting  a  small  quantity  in  a  loosely 
woven  burlap  sack  and  shaking  it  over  the  hills.  If 
bothered  later  by  the  melon  louse  I  saturate  the 
affected  hills  with  kerosene  and  then  spread  straw 
over  them  and  burn  all  the  lice.  The  vines  must  not 
be  pulled,  as  the  lice  will  drop  off  on  other  vines  and 
then  continue  to  spread.  In  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
stroy these  at  once  when  they  appear,  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  look  after  all  of  the  field  at  least  twice 
a  week. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Breeding  and  Care  of  Swine  in  California. 

By  Elias  Galldp  of  Hanford,  at  the  Tulare  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  for  this  paper  is 
"  Breeds  and  Raising  of  Hogs."  In  the  first  place  I 
will  give  you  only  what  has  come  before  my  observa- 
tion, and  will  cover  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  that 
I  have  been  before  the  public  as  a  breeder  and  seller 
of  thoroughbred  swine.  There  are  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  swine,  but  I  will  speak  only  of  those 
that  are  bred  in  the  United  States  or  in  this  State. 

Looking  Backward. — In  the  early  '60s  in  this 
State  there  was  a  small  black  hog  raised  called  the 
Chinese  hog.  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be  called 
a  breed,  but  derived  their  name  because  they  were 
the  style  of  hog  desired  by  the  Chinese  butchers. 
About  that  time,  in  the  early  '60s,  J.  D.  Paterson 
imported  to  this  State  the  Essex.  We  bought  a  male 
pig  from  him  and  crossed  him  with  some  sows  that 
we  had  of  no.particular  breed.  They  were  easy  keep- 
ers and  their  flesh,  when  fattened,  was  firm  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Essex.  At  the  present  time  there  are  but  few  breed- 
ers in  the  East  raising  Essex,  and  only  two  breeders 
that  are  breeding  Essex  in  this  State. 

There  are  a  few  small  Yorkshires  bred  in  Califor- 
nia— a  small  white  hog  that  has  his  nose  turned  up  to 
everyone  he  meets  and  everything  he  sees.  There 
were  a  few  Victorias  raised  in  California  twenty 
years  ago.  They  were  a  medium-sized  white  hog,  re- 
sembling the  Berkshire. 

Two  years  ago  Shey t  &  Davis,  from  Indiana,  showed 
at  the  State  Fair  a  carload  of  these  hogs,  but  they 
did  not  find  favor  with  the  swine  raisers  in  this 
State. 

There  have  been  and  are  a  few  hogs  called  IOC 
hogs  imported  from  Ohio  to  this  State;  but  as  they 
do  not  cross  well  with  our  native  black  hog,  they 
have  never  been  a  success  with  those  who  owned 
them. 

The  Chester  Whites  are  raised  in  the  East  success- 
fully, but  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  this  State;  they, 
like  all  white  breeds,  do  not  do  well  in  this  hot,  dry 
climate,  and  the  farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  them. 

Duroc. — The  Duroc  Jersey  was  twenty-five  years 
ago  raised  in  Monterey  county  and  sold  in  this  State, 
and  you  often  see  a  red  hog  among  a  lot  of  stock  hogs 
in  this  county.  They  are  good  feeders,  good  mothers, 
and  would,  as  bred  by  modern  breeders,  be  good  hogs 
for  our  alfalfa  pastures,  and  a  profitable  bog  for  the 
farmer.  There  must  be  something  underneath  that 
red  coat  of  hair  that  is  profitable  to  the  pork  pro- 
ducer of  the  great  middle  West,  or  the  breed  would 
soon  pass  into  obscurity.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
enterprising  farmer  import  some  to  this  county. 
Their  make-up  resembles  the  Poland-China  and,  as 
bred  to-day,  they  are  very  prolific  and  good  feeders. 
There  is  no  breed  that  has  improved  so  much  in  the 
last  ten  years  as  the  Duroc  Jersey.  By  referring  to 
their  records,  covering  a  number  of  years,  I  find  the 
sows  usually  raise  from  nine  to  ten  pigs,  the  pigs 
usually  being  remarkably  even  in  size  and  general  ap- 
pearance. The  dams  are  abundantly  able  to  suckle 
them.  The  pigs  are  active  and  will  hold  their  own 
as  grazers,  and,  when  finished  for  market,  will  ac- 
count for  every  pound  of  grain  that  has  been  eaten. 

Berkshire. — The  Berkshire  did  for  a  long  time 
hold  foremost  position  among  the  breeds  of  swine  and 
has,  no  doubt,  been  a  source  of  help  to  them.  Any 
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breed  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  in  the 
second  century  of  its  existence,  is  certainly  secure  in 
the  future.  It  is  of  necessity  a  survival  of  the  fittest 
— the  Berkshire  is  to  the  swine  field  as  the  grand  old 
oak  is  to  the  forest.  He  has  had  no  booms  or  soaring 
prices,  but  has  gone  steadily  on  in  the  even  tenor  of 
his  ways  to  that  practical  improvement  which  makes 
him  to-day  the  aristocrat  of  all  breeds.  He  has  had 
help  from  the  wealthy  breeders  of  the  great  middle 
West,  and  he  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  imported  to 
America,  that  has  kept  him  popular  among  many. 
The  American  breeders  had  much  to  do  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  Berkshire  as  they  are  bred  to-day. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  to  England  to  find  the  best 
specimens  of  the  breed.  England  comes  to  us.  The 
American  breeder  has  done  as  much  in  the  last 
twenty  years  to  improve  the  Berkshire  as  would 
have  been  done  by  the  English  breeder  in  fifty  years. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  Berkshire  is  the  aristocrat 
of  all  breeds,  but  it  is  not  always  the  sons  of  aristo- 
crats that  make  a  success  of  business. 

Poland-China. — The  Poland-China  started  in  the 
world  with  a  mixed  parentage.  He  was,  you  might 
say,  an  orphan  child,  without  parents  at  all.  The  hog 
that  the  farmer  and  feeder  want  is  one  that  will  con- 
vert his  surplus  grain  into  meat  and  make  the  most 
pounds  for  the  amount  consumed.  The  farmers  of 
the  great  middle  West  were  not  long  in  finding  that 
the  Poland-China  filled  the  bill.  So  far  as  I  am  capa- 
ble of  judging,  and  I  have  had  twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience, I  think  the  Poland-China  hog  possesses  all 
the  constituents  of  hardiness  with  power  of  assimila- 
tion second  to  no  breed.  They  may  be  bred  to  any 
size  desired,  may  be  fattened  at  any  age  and  are  as 
prolific  as  our  modern  breeds.  I  breed  them  because 
the  people  buy  them,  and  that  is  my  business.  I 
raise  hogs  to  sell.  There  are  more  Poland-Chinas 
raised  in  the  United  States  than  all  other  breeds 
combined,  and  the  pork  producers  are  men  of  brains 
and  know  just  what  they  are  doing. 

Care  Essential. — But  I  would  say  to  you  that  the 
breed  does  not  cut  as  much  of  a  figure  as  the  care 
you  give  the  hog.  As  that  is  the  important  part,  I 
will  give  you  my  ideas  on  that  subject.  In  raising 
hogs  of  any  breed  you  have  got  to  care  for  them  to 
make  them  profitable.  I  have  given  you  my  ideas 
about  breeds,  but  I  will  say  to  you  :  do  not  mix  them. 
If  you  desire  to  raise  Berkshires,  continue  to  raise 
them.  The  idea  that  crossing  breeds  makes  them 
hardy  is  all  wrong.  The  Berkshires  crossed  on  the 
common  hog  does  not  improve  them  as  fast  as  the 
Poland-China.  The  latter  have  larger  hams  and 
seem  to  mix  well  with  the  common  hogs.  Some  farm- 
ers claim  that  the  Berkshire  is  so  wild  and  unman- 
ageable. They  are  high-tempered  and  require  very 
kind  treatment.  The  Poland-China  as  bred  to-day 
are  very  different  from  what  they  were  twenty  years 
ago — have  more  style,  finish  and  temper.  We  need 
style  and  temper.  A  lazy  hog  I  would  not  want, 
whatever  breed  it  might  be.  There  is  no  animal 
that  will  resist  unkind  treatment  as  much  as  the  hog. 
To  be  successful  in  raising  hogs,  you  must  have  sires 
and  dams  that  are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  when 
mated  they  should  be  in  good  thrift  and  in  good  flesh. 

The  Pig  and  His  Sire. — The  most  important  time 
in  a  pig's  life  is  from  farrowing  time  until  he  is  three 
months  old.  If  he  is  in  good  growing  shape  at  three 
months  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  him  grow- 
ing. The  reason  that  many  fail  in  making  the  swine 
business  pay  is  that  they  do  not  give  the  hog  proper 
care.  He  is  allowed  to  run  and  range  over  the 
neighborhood  and  is  the  worst  looking  animal  on  the 
farm.  If  you  have  common  sows  and  wish  to  improve 
them,  go  to  some  reliable  breeder  and  secure  a  male 
pig  and  raise  him  yourself ;  grow  him  up  thrifty  and 
strong  ;  keep  him  in  a  lot  by  himself ;  feed  him  well — 
plenty  of  grass  and  grain,  with  a  chance  to  exercise  ; 
don't  have  him  so  poor  and  scrawny  that  you  are 
ashamed  to  show  him  to  your  neighbors. 

The  Dam. — The  sow,  to  be  a  good  breeder,  should 
receive  the  same  good  care,  and  at  farrowing  time 
should  be  in  good  flesh.  I  do  not  think  she  should  be 
too  fat,  but  if  the  flesh  is  put  on  in  the  right  way  it 
will  all  be  needed  to  carry  the  pig  through  to  wean- 
ing time.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  sow  should  be  in  so 
high  a  state  of  flesh  as  the  show  ring  requires.  When 
in  that  condition  it  takes  an  expert  to  reduce  them 
successfully.  I  believe  in  plenty  of  flesh  and  to  keep 
that  flesh  gaining  from  day  of  birth  till  time  of  using, 
and  try  your  best  to  keep  them  improving,  but  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  good  flesh  and  the 
flesh  a  boar  or  sow  must  carry  to  win  at  our  leading 
fairs  or  shows. 

Care  of  Sow  and  Pigs. — You  may  ask  what  I 
would  feed  the  sow  and  her  litter.  We  have  to  feed 
whatever  we  can  raise  on  the  farm,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing that  will  make  a  pig  grow  as  fast  as  cow's  milk 
and  middlings.  But  in  the  absence  of  milk  we  are 
obliged  to  use  the  best  substitutes.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  when  the  pigs  are  young  not  to  over- 
feed the  dam  to  create  too  large  a  flow  of  nature's 
food,  the  mother's  milk. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  with 
young  pigs — that  is,  getting  them  started  right. 
Generally  when  young  pigs  get  a  backset  of  any  kind 
they  seldom  eve.r  recover  and  develop  as  their  more 
fortunate  cousin  that  has  been  started  right. 

Cold,  damp  sleeping  places  and  foul  bedding  is  a 
source  of  serious  trouble  with  very  young  pigs,  and 


should  be  guarded  against.  Nothing  but  warm,  dry 
places  should  be  supplied,  with  due  allowance  made 
for  a  place  to  exercise  in  as  they  grow  older,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  they  should  be  allowed  to  run  on  a 
good  grass  lot.  Their  growth  for  the  first  three  to 
five  weeks  will  be  secured  through  their  dam,  and  if 
they  have  had  no  serious  backset  up  to  this  time  they 
will  begin  to  eat.  They  should  then  be  supplied  with 
a  side  dish  of  their  own. 

The  little  fellows  are  now  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
weeks  and  they  have  begun  to  rustle  for  dear  life 
with  their  dam,  and  at  this  time  we  can  gradually 
begin  to  increase  their  feed  and  slop.  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  stage  in  the  pig's  history  when  we 
should  largely  supplant  the  expensive  grain  ration 
with  nature's  cheapest  hog  food,  the  green  alfalfa 
pasture,  which  is  not  only  economy  in  hog  produc- 
tion but  is  couducive  of  health  and  is  a  good  bone  and 
muscle  forming  food.  With  good  alfalfa  pasture  pro- 
vided, we  are  able  to  produce  pork  very  cheap,  not 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  kitchen  slop,  skim 
milk  and  grain  ration  should  not  be  dispensed  with, 
but  all  used  together.  Eternal  vigilance,  with  plenty 
of  push,  will  land  us  at  the  envied  goal  with  some 
very  fine  porkers. 

Feeding. — In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that,  lay- 
ing aside  the  outlay  and  not  taking  into  account  the 
cheapness  of  the  fuel  to  be  consumed,  we  know  of  no 
better  hog  food  than  that  of  shorts  and  skim  milk 
from  our  skimming  stations,  and  they  should  be  fed 
and  hardened  with  corn  or  barley.  It  is  within  the 
province  of  this  paper  that  the  food  advised  was  with 
a  view  to  cheapen  the  production  of  that  which  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  hog,  the  pork  barrel.  You 
will  secure  grand  results  with  this  treatment  and 
food  mentioned,  and  at  the  same  time  largely  de- 
crease the  cost  of  your  production,  which  is  the 
greatest  achievement  to  be  secured. 

Marketing. — It  has  been  the  custom  when  writing 
papers  for  Institutes  to  carry  the  pig  along  until  you 
are  ready  to  put  him  on  the  market,  and  then  drop 
him  as  you  would  a  hot  potato.  I  will  take  him  along 
a  little  farther  this  time  and  leave  him  at  the  slaugh- 
ter yard.  It  would  be  folly  for  the  fruit  grower  to 
raise  nice  fruit  and  then  put  it  on  the  market  in  old, 
dirty  boxes. 

Now,  brother  farmers,  I  am  going  to  register  a 
kick  against  the  way  you  disfigure  your  hogs  by  ear 
marking  and  cutting  off  the  tail.  It  is  a  cruel  prac- 
tice and  should  not  be  done.  Some  men  are  inclined 
to  do  what  they  see  others  do,  and  always  have  an 
excuse  for  their  wrong-doing. 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  story.  You  have  all  read 
about  that  man  Noah,  who  built  a  small  ship  when 
the  flood  was  coming  and  took  aboard  a  pair  of  every 
kind,  and  when  the  flood  was  gone  he  opened  the 
gate  and  let  the  animals  out.  Mrs.  Noah  had  the 
broom  in  hand,  urging  the  animals  along.  When  the 
hogs  came  out  Noah  gathered  hold  of  them  and  cut 
off  their  tails.  Mrs.  Noah  used  the  broomstick  on 
Noah  for  his  wrong-doing.  His  excuse  was  that  by 
doing  that  he  could  tell  his  two  hogs  from  his  neigh- 
bor's hogs,  and  said  it  made  them  look  square  and 
blocky.  As  I  have  said  before,  some  men  are  always 
doing  what  they  see  other  people  do.  By  disfiguring 
your  hogs  it  makes  them  look  ungainly  and  bring  less 
money.  There  is  as  much  in  putting  hogs  on  the 
market  in  good  shape  as  there  is  in  anything  else. 
We  see  at  the  shipping  station  hogs  driven  in,  turned 
into  a  filthy  feeding  pen,  fed  grain  and  mud,  and 
allowed  to  gorge  themselves,  put  on  the  cars,  and 
when  they  are  at  market  and  slaughtered  their  sys- 
tem is  in  a  feverish  condition  and  some  one  eats  their 
meat. 

The  fruit  men  put  their  fruit  on  the  market  in  an 
attractive  way,  and  if  the  swine  raiser  expects  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  pork  and  receive  money 
for  it,  he  certainly  can  better  his  condition  by  im- 
proving the  quality,  which  is  done  by  better  breeds 
and  better  care. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  in  the  Orchard. 

George  A.  Sealy,  president  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Poultry  Club,  gives  the  following  interesting  record 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury: 

Thinking  that  a  statement  of  what  I  have  done  in 
the  poultry  business  for  the  past  five  years  would 
perhaps  be  as  interesting  as  anything  I  could  write 
at  this  time,  I  will  make  that  the  subject  of  this 
paper.  When  I  arrived  in  California,  five  years  ago 
last  October,  I  found  that  my  wife,  who  had  preceded 
me,  had  one  hen  and  fourteen  chicks.  1  then  decided 
to  do  something  with  chickens  in  connection  with  or- 
chard work.  About  Jan.  1,  1897,  I  bought  an  incu- 
bator that  held  216  eggs;  started  it  on  the  8th  with 
fifty- nine  White  Leghorns,  ten  Buff  Leghorns,  forty- 
five  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  ten  Dark  Brahmas  and 
ninety-two  mixed  eggs,  and  got  only  seventy-nine 
chicks.  I  did  not  think  it  a  very  good  hatch.  On 
Nov.  1 1  had  lost  but  five  out  of  this  hatch.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  every 
hatch,  so  I  will  only  give  the  totals.  That  year  I 
hatched  897  chicks.    I  should  have  mentioned  that 


we  also  bought  thirty-six  hens  when  we  started.  On 
the  first  of  October  of  each  year  we  take  account  of 
stock.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  found  that 
we  had  made  net  $32.92  and  had  on  hand  forty-three 
hens,  two  cocks,  364  chickens  and  eighty-nine  ducks. 
The  second  year  we  hatched  1171  chickens.  On  tak- 
ing account  of  stock  Oct.  1,  1898,  we  found  that  we 
had  made  net  $205.50,  and  had  on  hand  582  fowls, 
after  selling  784.  We  had  seventeen  different  kinds 
of  fowls,  and  I  soon  became  aware  that  it  was  not 
the  most  profitable  way  to  raise  chickens  to  have  so 
many  different  kinds,  and  commenced  to  cut  down  on 
the  kinds  that  I  thought  gave  the  less  profit.  Now  I 
am  down  to  one  kind,  and  that  is  the  White  Leghorn. 
The  next  year  I  hatched  785  chicks.  The  profit  this 
year  was  $331.95.  After  this  year  we  did  not  keep 
account  of  the  number  hatched.  The  profits  were 
less,  being  only  $242.03;  the  reason  of  this  dropping 
off  in  profits  was  because  the  chickens  were  neglected 
for  Belgian  hares.  Last  year  there  was  a  net  profit 
of  $254.96.  We  only  had  148  laying  hens  this  year. 
Besides  this,  we  have  our  stock  on  hand  and  the  plant 
— all  of  which  the  hens  have  paid  for.  This  year  I 
am  doing  more  than  ever  with  poultry.  I  am  keep- 
ing two  incubators  going  all  the  time.  The  past  win- 
ter I  built  a  brooder  house,  12x45  feet,  heated  by  hot 
water  pipes.  It  has  a  brick  furnace,  with  two  water 
backs,  and  two  galvanized  iron  pipes  running  the  full 
length  of  the  house.  I  can  keep  500  chicks  in  this 
house  at  one  time,  and  they  have  lots  of  room. 


Fruit  and  Poultry. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  by  E.  Van  Every, 
proprietor  of  the  Santa  Teresa  Poultry  Ranch  of 
Edenvale.  Mr.  Van  Every  is  secretary  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Poultry  Club  and  has  made  the  subject  a 
study.    The  paper  is  as  follows: 

No  two  pursuits  so  thoroughly  harmonize  as  that 
of  fruit  raising  and  poultry  culture.  The  land  neces- 
sary for  the  fruit  farm  can  be  doubly  utilized  by  the 
addition  of  poultry,  much  to  the  advantage  of  trees 
and  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  finely  cultivated 
orchard  affords  an  ideal  poultry  range,  well  shaded 
in  summer,  where  the  fowls  thrive  and  are  a  contin- 
ual source  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  their  owner. 

Except  in  the  prune  orchard  during  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  the  fowls  have  not  been  found  to  be  of 
any  disadvantage.  Here  we  would  advise  confining 
the  poultry  while  this  crop  is  being  harvested. 

Chickens  and  Trees. — In  the  case  of  peaches  and 
apricots,  they  have  proved  of  no  trouble  and  do  not 
bother  the  ripening  fruit  on  the  trees.  Where  flocks 
of  poultry  are  colonized  in  the  orchard  the  depreda- 
tions from  insects  and  pests  are  reduced  in  a  marked 
degree. 

The  canker  worm,  which  has  been  so  destructive  in 
many  of  our  orchards  during  the  past  few  years,  has 
been  kept  in  check  or  entirely  exterminated  in  or- 
chards where  the  poultry  had  unlimited  range.  In 
the  neighboring  orchards  to  those  we  have  in  view 
large  sums  were  expended  in  fighting  the  pest,  in- 
cluding the  trees  and  the  like,  with  nothing  like  the 
efficiency  of  the  fowls.  The  combination  of  these  two 
industries,  fruit  and  poultry,  opens  a  way  to  provide 
a  steady  income,  in  place  of  being  dependent  on  fruit 
products  alone,  which  frequently  are  slow  and  disap- 
pointing. Poultry  products  are  cash  and  at  fair 
prices  the  year  round,  with  no  danger  of  overstock- 
ing the  market  with  good  products.  It  is  here  that 
the  value  of  the  pure-bred  fowl  asserts  itself  and  en- 
ables the  dealer  to  furnish  articles  of  uniform  excel- 
lence and  such  as  meet  the  demand  of  the  market. 
Take,  for  instance,  our  egg  market,  which  demands 
large,  white  eggs,  and  such  usually  bring  from  2  to 
4  cents  more  per  dozen  than  lots  of  mixed  size  and 
color.  To  meet  this  call  one  has  to  select  some  one 
variety  of  the  Leghorns  or  Minorcas,  which  class  of 
fowls  are  our  most  prolific  layers  of  large,  white 
eggs. 

The  Market  Question. — Where  market  fowls  are 
desired,  it  is  but  necessary  to  select  some  one  of  the 
larger  breeds  to  produce  a  first-class  article  in  that 
line.  As  like  produces  like,  one  has  but  to  select 
from  the  pure-bred  fowls  the  variety  which  meets 
the  requirements,  and  uniform  results  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  orchardist  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  a  number  of  varieties  of  pure-bred 
fowls,  but  it  will  be  found  profitable,  as  well  as  a 
pleasure,  to  incorporate  one  variety  with  their  or- 
chard business,  keep  them  pure  and  breed  them  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  possible.  A  sin- 
gle variety  will  give  much  larger  returns  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expenses  than  where  a  number  of  kinds 
are  kept.  Many  would  find  a  great  source  of  pleas- 
ure in  having  a  fine  flock  of  standard  fowls. 


Under  the  Forest  Reserve  law,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  grant  permits  to  con- 
struct ditches  and  power  plants;  but  he  is  not  grant- 
ing any  pending  a  reforming  of  the  law  by  Congress, 
two  bills  for  which  are  now  pending.  It  seems  that 
under  the  law  as  it  stands  a  permit  granted  could  be 
revoked  at  any  time. 
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BUTTE. 

What  Fruit  Pays  Per  Acre.— Oro- 
ville  Mercury:  J.  H.  Leggett,  the  fruit 
grower,  who  lives  1  mile  from  Oroville, 
has  150  acres  in  fruit.  Five  acres  of  cher- 
ries returned  8600  per  acre  gross,  or  $450 
per  acre  net.  Twenty  -  five  acres  of 
peaches,  seven  years  old,  netted  $50  per 
acre.  From  seventy  acres  of  Tokay 
grapes,  ten  years  old.  he  netted  $200  per 
acre.  Eight  acres  of  White  Adriatic  figs, 
fourteen  years  old,  netted  $150  per  acre. 
Ten  acres  of  Tragedy  prunes,  ten  years 
old,  netted  him  $100  per  acre.  Three 
acres  of  sixteen-year-old  Navel  oranges 
netted  $300  per  acre  the  past  season.  The 
gross  revenue  from  his  150  acres  the  past 
year  was  $18,000,  or  a  net  return  of  $9000. 

Demand  for  Olives  Increasing.— 
Oroville  Mercury:  The  ripe  olives  that 
were  pickled  and  placed  on  sale  here  in 
the  fall  have  now  been  almost  all  disposed 
of.  We  do  not  think  there  is  100  gallons 
left  in  or  near  the  town.  The  demand  for 
such  olives  is  increasing  from  year  to  year 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  all  that  can 
be  grown  will  find  a  ready  market. 

Large  Crops.— Chico  Enterprise: 
Near  Chico  there  are  250  acres  of  Bartlett 
pears  which  will  bear  1500  tons  ;  500  acres 
of  almonds  that  will  yield  250  tons,  and 
1500  acres  of  prunes  that  will  yield  3750 
tons  of  dried  fruit. 

Big  Fruit  Yield  in  Prospect.— 
Biggs  Argus :  With  the  exception  of 
apricots,  the  deciduous  fruit  crop  will 
have  to  be  thinned  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
orchards.  Apricots,  however,  will  be 
short.  The  fruit  shipment  this  year  will 
be  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  in- 
cluding oranges. 

CALAVERAS. 
Three-Hoofed  Colt.— Citizen:  G. 
Goodell  of  Paloma  has  a  freak  colt  that 
was  born  last  week.  Its  right  hind  foot 
has  no  hoof,  the  limb  at  the  point  where 
the  hoof  ought  to  commence  being  rounded 
off  and  covered  with  skin  and  hair. 
Otherwise  the  colt  is  sound  and  active  and 
only  for  this  defect  would  no  doubt  grow 
to  be  a  valuable  animal.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  some  veterinary  surgeon  to  experiment 
with  an  artificial  hoof. 

FRESNO. 
Quakers  Coming.— Democrat:  Since 
last  Friday  there  have  been  at  Laton  and 
other  places  in  the  county  four  Quakers, 
John  L.  Thomas,  Lewis  Pidgeon,  Daniel 
Griest  and  W.  A.  Wilson,  representing 
three  "seven-year  meetings"  of  the 
peace-loving  people  of  the  Far  East  and 
Middle  West  in  a  search  for  a  home  where 
all  may  congregate  and  they  have 
selected  in  this  county  2700  acres  of  land, 
which  they  will  recommend  to  the  friends 
in  the  East  to  locate  on.  Six  years  ago 
the  search  for  a  new  home  began.  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  were 
visited,  but  none  gave  satisfaction,  and  a 
few  months  ago  these  four  men  were 
chosen  to  come  to  California.  Here  their 
search  has  ended,  they  being  satisfied 
with  the  land  they  have  found  here. 

GLENN. 

Fruit  Case  Decided.— Willows  Jour- 
nal :  In  the  case  of  Quong  Sing  vs.  Gug- 
genhime&Co.  judgment  was  given  Quong 
Sing  for  the  full  amount  demanded.  The 
case  involved  a  complicated  question  as  to 
the  delivery  of  some  hundred  tons  of  dried 
fruit  and  the  right  to  rescind  a  contract 
for  failure  of  a  delivery  of  a  specified  kind 
of  fruit.  The  amount  involved  was  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  and  was  vigorously 
contested  upon  every  point  The  plaintiff, 
however,  who  resides  in  Willows,  scored 
a  victory  upon  every  point.  The  case  was 
tried  in  San  Francisco. 

KINGS. 

Cattle  from  Mexico.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel :  W.  J.  Newport  and  Fernando 
Michel  brought  last  week  a  train  load  of 
cattle  from  Mexico,  which  they  loaded  on 
the  cars  at  El  Paso.  Among  the  lot  were 
600  cows,  50  of  them  having  calves  at  their 
side  when  the  train  was  loaded.  When 
the  train  reached  Guernsey,  this  county, 
where  the  stock  was  unloaded,  there  were 
70  calves  aboard,  and  during  the  whole 
trip  only  three  calves  died.  The  animals 
were  taken  .off  and  turned  out  to  pasture 
on  the  Heinlen  tract,  south  of  Lemoore. 
The  cattle  are  now  in  poor  condition,  feed 
being  scarce  in  Mexico. 

The  Alfalfa  Harvest.—  Hanford 
Journal :  Never  in  the  history  of  Kings 
county  have  the  prospects  for  alfalfa  ton- 
nage been  so  great  as  now.  Several  things 
have  caused  this.  First,  the  failures  of 
some  of  the  southern  counties  of  the  val- 
ley to  raise  feed  for  their  stock,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  coast  counties,  thus  causing 
the  shipment  of  thousands  of  head  of 
stock  into  Kings  county  for  feed.  Then 
the  drpught  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
caused  the  price  of  horses  and  cattle  to 


depreciate,  so  that  many  of  our  stock 
buyers  have  bought  and  shipped  thou- 
sands to  Kings  county  to  be  prepared  for 
the  market.  The  increase  in  the  dairy 
business  has  added  many  hundred  milch 
cows  to  the  pasturage.  Our  people  are 
finding  out  that  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  that 
will  bring  $3  when  sold  in  the  market  is 
worth  nearly  twice  that  much  when  fed 
to  growing  stock  or  good  milch  cows. 

Shipping  Butter  East.  —  Hanford 
Sentinel :  Sunday  the  Kings  County 
Creamery  started  Eastward  an  invoice  of 
Kings  county  butter,  amounting  to  5000 
pounds,  part  of  which  goes  to  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  and  the  balance  to  Topeka,  Kans. 
Further  arrangements  are  under  way 
which  may  result  in  large  regular  ship- 
ments being  made  Eastward  by  this  com- 
pany. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Successful  Citron  Grove. — Times: 
Dr.  Westlake,  who  owns  a  large  ranch  in 
the  foothills  of  Duarte,  twenty  acres  of 
which  is  planted  to  Corsica  citron,  has 
been  very  successful  in  curing  the  peel  for 
the  market.  The  trees  are  only  three 
years  old,  and  the  gross  crop  during  the 
past  season  was  25,000  pounds.  Of  this, 
17,000  pounds  were  cured,  and  he  has  re- 
fused 15c  per  pound  for  it.  The  fruit  was 
packed  in  December  and  was  prepared  for 
market  in  Los  Angeles.  This  is  the  larg- 
est orchard  of  Corsica  citron  in  the  United 
States;  in  fact,  the  fruit  is  not  grown  to 
any  extent  in  any  other  locality. 

MONTEREY. 
Angora  Goats  Going  East.— Salinas 
Index:  C.  P.  Bailey  reports  that  his  son 
Fred  arrived  last  Friday  at  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  with  a  carload  of  Angora  goats 
from  their  Soledad  ranch,  which  they  sold 
to  parties  in  the  Nutmeg  State  for  $4000. 
The  purchasers  are  going  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  raising  goats  on  some  of  the 
"abandoned  farms  "  of  New  England  that 
have  been  overgrown  with  brush.  If  the 
industry  proves  successful,  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  all  the  Angoras  that  the 
Baileys  have  for  sale. 

NEVADA. 

Chickens  by  Electricity.— Grass 
Valley  Tidings:  Mr.  Thomas  Thomas, 
the  electrician,  arranged  a  coil  at  the 
power  house,  and,  fixing  up  a  crude  but 
suitable  arrangement,  placed  a  number  of 
eggs  where  they  would  be  kept  continu- 
ally warm,  and  awaited  the  result.  When 
Mr.  Thomas  went  to  work  yesterday  he 
found  that  his  eggs  had  come  to  life,  and 
in  their  place  was  a  dozen  very  pretty  lit- 
tle chickens.  Mr.  Thomas  has  no  idea  of 
going  into  the  poultry  business,  neither 
has  he  objections  to  other  people  taking 
advantage  of  his  happy  thought. 

ORANGE. 

Mountain  Lions  Killing  Hogs.— 
Anaheim  Gazette:  Mountain  lions  have 
recently  been  causing  destruction  to  hogs 
and  young  stock  in  Trabuco  canyon.  Mr. 
Joplin  lost  eight  large  hogs  by  depreda- 
tions of  these  beasts.  Some  weighed  200 
pounds  and  all  were  full  grown.  Poison 
has  been  put  out  for  them,  and  it  is 
planned  to  organize  a  hunting  party  and 
scour  the  neighborhood  for  them. 

Walnut  Sacks  for  Coming  Crop.— 
The  Golden  Belt  Co.  of  Fullerton  has 
ordered  8500  sacks  from  Calcutta  for  the 
season's  crop.  The  Fullerton  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  has  ordered  11,000 
sacks. 

Cabbage  Growers'  Trust.— Fuller- 
ton  Tribune :  The  local  Cabbage  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  determined  to  get  out 
of  the  season's  output  "all  the  traffic  will 
bear."  There  is  only  about  one-eighth  of 
a  crop  in  Fullerton  and  Placentia  and  the 
market  is  becoming  more  active  daily. 
The  Association  is  selling  its  crop  from 
week  to  week.  Thomas  Strain  got  last 
week's  output  at  $12  25  a  ton,  and  the 
four  cars  marketed  this  week  went  to  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.,  its  bid  being  $19  a  ton. 
The  last  of  the  crop  will  be  moved  next 
week  and  will  also  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
New  Bee  Stands  and  More  Honey. 
— Union:  San  Diego  county  is  noted  for 
the  large  quantity  and  excellent  quality 
of  the  honey  she  produces.  The  prospect 
of  a  good  season  has  encouraged  some  Ra- 
mona  bee  raisers  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  stands  and  facilities  for  producing 
the  delicious  nectar.  J.  H.  Jacob-son,  who 
has  210  stands,  has  just  finished  the  con- 
struction of  about  200  more.  He  has  all 
the  up-to-date  materials  and  appliances  to 
produce  and  prepare  the  honey  for  mar- 
ket. In  a  few  weeks  the  bees  will  swarm, 
and  then  will  begin  the  filling  of  new  hives 
with  young  colonies. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Good  Prices  for  Asparagus.— Lodi 
Sentinel:  Joe  Fried berger  has  received 
notice  from  New  York  that  the  asparagus 
which  he  sent  there  last  week  arrived  in 
fine  shape  and  that  it  brought  $4.50  per 


box,  which  contains  24  pounds.  The  as- 
paragus was  pronounced  by  the  inspector 
to  be  the  best  ever  entered  at  New  York. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Peaches  and  Apricots.— San  Jose 
Herald:  The  increase  in  acreage  of  peaches 
and  apricots  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is 
very  large,  and  shippers  declare  that  with 
the  coming  of  these  new  orchards  into 
bearing,  the  output  of  the  green  fruit  will 
astonish  the  whole  State.  The  number  of 
peach  and  apricot  trees  in  bearing  at  the 
present  time  in  Santa  Clara  county  is  es- 
timated at  1,000,000.  The  increase  in 
bearing  fruit  trees  within  the  next  three 
years  will  be  about  50%,  or  500,000  trees. 
These  two  varieties  of  fruit  have  received 
much  increase  in  popularity  because  of 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  prune  mar- 
ket. 

The  Cherry  Crop. — Mercury:  Pros- 
pects for  an  unusually  large  crop  of  cher- 
ries are  excellent.  The  season  has  been 
very  favorable  for  the  development  of  this 
fruit.  The  trees  are  in  a  thrifty  condition 
and  the  fruit  is  setting  splendidly,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired  save  a  continuation 
of  favorable  weather.  These  conditions 
apply  particularly  to  cherries  of  the  black 
variety,  which  promise  to  develop  into  a 
phenomenal  crop. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian:  Up  to  3  cents  per  pound  are  being 
offered  here  for  blackberries  for  canning. 
At  that  price  the  blackberry  is  the  best 

money  maker  among  berries.  It  is 

going  to  be  "go-as-you-please"  in  the 
strawberry  markets  this  year.  It  is  to  be 
an  open  market,  without  any  contracts  or 

combinations  to  keep  up  prices.  On 

March  31st  a  sale  of  503  boxes  of  Banaz 
pack  of  Watsonville  Newtowns  was  made 
in  London,  England,  by  Edward  Jacobs  & 
Co.  at  12  shillings  per  box  (about  $2.90), 
and  363  boxes,  same  pack  of  Newtowns, 
were  sold  at  11  shillings  (or  about  $2  65) 
per  box.  The  best  lot  sold  up  to  the 
prices  paid  for  a  car  of  fancy  Oregon  New- 
towns.   The  crate  is  being  used  by  some 

of  our  berry  growers  for  San  Francisco 
shipments.  It  is  a  package  which  is  not 
returned,  contains  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  berries  than  a  chest,  and  is  easily 
handled.  When  berries  get  so  cheap  that 
it  will  not  pay  to  "throw  in  the  box  "  the 
old  fashioned  chest  will  come  into  use 
again. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Florin  Berries  and  Grapes  Prom- 
ise Big  Yield— Record-Union  :  Con- 
trary to  the  general  impression  that  the 
local  shower  of  Wednesday  last  would 
work  an  injury  to  the  strawberry  crop 
around  Florin,  it  will  be  of  general  benefit. 
Aside  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  con- 
ditions have  been  extremely  favorable  for 
a  large  crop.  Vineyard  work  is  progress- 
ing favorably  and  without  injury  from 
frost.  Conditions  point  to  a  heavy  yield 
of  grapes  in  the  Florin  section. 

SOLANO. 

Half  an  Almond  Crop.— Suisun  Re- 
publican :  Several  orchardists  report  that 
their  almond  crop  will  be  short  this  sea- 
son, owing  to  the  falling  of  the  blossoms. 
Some  say  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  more 
than  half  a  crop. 

Hatch  Ranch  Sold. — Dixon  Tribune : 
The  well-known  Hatch  ranch  in  Suisun 
valley  was  sold  this  week  to  Eastern  buy- 
ers for  $300,000.  The  place  contains  over 
800  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  Suisun  val- 
ley and  is  a  valuable  piece  of  property.  It 
is  said  that  A.  T.  Hatch  was  once  offered 
8700,000  for  the  place,  but  held  It  for 
81,000,000.  It  is  reported  that  Eastern 
buyers  are  contemplating:  the  purchase  of 
the  Dobbins  ranch  at  Vacaville,  another 
fine  property. 

SONOMA. 
Planting  Tobacco.— Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican: R.  A.  Spencer,  manager  of  a 
large  tobacco  plantation  at  Hermitage, 
near  Cloverdale,  states  that  something 
like  eighty  acres  will  be  set  to  the  fra- 
grant weed  in  that  section  this  season. 

SUTTER. 

Fruit  Sets  Heavy.  —  Independent: 
From  many  of  our  fruit  growers  it  is 
learned  that  fruit  of  all  varieties,  except 
apricots,  will  be  unusually  heavy,  and 
much  thinning  will  be  necessary.  The 
local  cannery  is  making  preparations  for 
a  big  season's  run,  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  Marysvllle  and  Yuba  City  plants  can 
handle  all  the  local  crop,  for  not  only  will 
the  crop  be  unusually  heavy  but  many 
new  orchards  will  bear  for  the  first  time 
this  season. 

The  Honey  Crop.  —  Sutter  County 
Farmer:  The  honey  crop  of  this  county 
will  be  shortened  this  year  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  many  hives  during  the  flood 
and  high  windstorm  of  this  winter.  The 
bees  are  doing  good  work  now  getting 
honey  from  the  fruit  trees,  willows  and 
flowers  in  bloom,  and  as  soon  as  this  sup- 
ply is  exhausted  will  be  moved  to  the 


tules,  where  the  "carpet  grass  "  will  fu 
nish  the  best  of  product. 

TEHAMA. 

Wool  Brings  Good  Prices  —Red 
Bluff  People's  Cause  :  Considerable  wool 
has  changed  hands  in  Red  Bluff  during 
the  past  week.  The  rivalry  between  the 
buyers  has  been  keen.  The  highest  price 
reported  during  the  week  is  16 J  cents, 
which  was  paid  for  several  clips.  C.  J. 
Gooch  sold  105  bags  at  that  price.  Man- 
dus  Johnson  received  the  same  for  his 
wool.  John  Finnell  sold  200  bags  to  E.  H. 
Try  on  for  15  cents,  Anton  Nunes  sold  28 
bags  at  15}  cents  and  William  Nunes  38 
bags  at  15£.  J.  Sowvlen  sold  80  bags, 
Lewis  &  Soars  56  bags  and  Frates  Bros. 
38  bags  at  15  cents;  Ellison  &  Saunders 
sold  their  splendid  clip  at  16J  cents.  The 
big  clip  of  Cone  &  Ward,  which  is  not  yet 
taken  from  the  sheeps'  backs,  was  sold  at 
16|  cents.  They  will  have  about  200  bags. 
The  fleece  of  D.  S.  Cone  will  comprise 
about  200  bags  and  was  sold  at  15|  cents. 
Black  Bros.,  who  had  an  exceptionally 
fine  fleece,  sold  for  16^  cents.  M.  Heavy 
disposed  of  his  wool  before  it  was  brought 
into  town.  The  wool  was  all  of  an  excep- 
tionally good  grade  this  season.  The  Bell 
&  Moore  clip  and  several  other  smaller 
ones  are  all  that  remain  undisposed  of. 

Mutton  Worth  Money —Sentinel : 
C.  H.  Johnson  has  been  making  heavy 
purchases  of  mutton  in  this  county.  He 
secured  1200  prime  two-year-olds  from 
G.  B.  Wilcox,  many  of  them  that  will 
dress  seventy  pounds  each,  for  $3  50,  and 
also  2000  from  Cone  &  Ward  at  the  same 
figure  and  1000  from  Mandus  Johnson  to 
be  delivered  in  August  at  $3  50.  In  all 
cases  the  sheep  had  been  sheared.  Mr. 
Johnson  purchased  800  lambs  from  Wil- 
liam Flournoy,  to  be  delivered  next  fall. 
TULARE. 

Three  Good  Cows  — Register:  M.  L. 
Weigle  received  a  check  for  824.27  from 
Tulare  Butter  Co.,  the  product  of  the 
cream  from  three  good  cows  on  his  place 
for  the  past  month.  These  cows  are 
from  the  family  of  a  thoroughbred  Jersey 
crossed  with  Durham  stock,  and  while 
they  do  not  give  a  great  quantity  of  milk 
the  milk  they  do  give  is  rich  with  cream. 
The  milk  is  separated  at  home  and  the 
cream  taken  to  the  factory.  For  feed  the 
cows  are  getting  alfalfa  and  foxtail  with  a 
straw  stack  to  run  to  at  night.  Mr. 
Weigle  says  they  eat  at  the  straw  nearly 
all  night  and  are  consequently  not 
troubled  with  bloating.  The  $8.09  per 
cow  received  for  the  sale  of  the  cream  is 
profit,  the  skimmed  milk  fed  to  hogs  be- 
ing a  full  compensation  for  the  feed  which 
the  cows  consume. 

VENTURA. 

A  Mammoth  Beet. — Oxnard  Sun:  One 
of  the  largest  sugar  beets  ever  exhibited 
in  Oxnard  was  brought  in  last  week  by 
G.  M.  Murphy  from  the  field  of  Sing  Gow, 
a  Chinese  farmer  and  gardener  living  near 
Hueneme.  After  being  pulled  from  the 
tree  and  trimmed  of  all  roots,  dirt  and  a 
few  old  leaves,  it  weighed  72}  pounds. 

YUBA. 

Shipping  Wool.  —  Wheatland  Four 
Corners:  Price  Blackford  has  sold  his  en- 
tire spring  clip  of  wool  and  finished  ship- 
ping same  last  Saturday.  He  had  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100  bales.  We  under- 
stand the  sale  price  was  14  cents. 

OREGON. 

Money  in  Onions— Ashland  Tidings: 
Onion  raising  as  a  profitable  branch  of 
agriculture  is  assuming  extensive  propor- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  Point.  The 
success  of  last  year  has  acted  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  planting  of  an  increased  acre- 
age for  the  coming  season  and  there  will 
be  about  sixty  acres  devoted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  esculent  vegetable.  That  this 
amount  of  land  will  produce  an  enormous 
yield  under  ordinary  conditions  is  proved 
by  experience  of  past  years.  From  one 
and  three-fifths  acre  one  man  raised  90,000 
pounds  of  onions.  Another  cleared  8400 
from  considerably  less  than  an  acre  of 
ground.  At  a  low  estimate  the  grower 
receives  1  cent  a  pound,  and  where  nearly 
thirty  tons  are  produced  from  one  acre  it 
requires  but  slight  mental  effort  to  see 
that  there  is  money  in  onions. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

rpjflHCaustic 
IJlTL;  Balsam 

'fl^HBSSSSSsr  I  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Carl 
The  Safest,  Bc«t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Bones 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  itemis/u 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.GO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Planting  of  a  Tree. 

Wouldst  thou  upbuild  a  home  where 
sweet  wild  lives  are  nested. 
Glad  with  the  sound  of  song,  quick  with 
the  flash  of  wings — 
Where  the  soft  broods  may  rock,  warm- 
housed  and  unmolested, 
Deep  in  the  leafy  nooks,  through  all  the 
changeful  springs? 

Or  wouldst  thou  rear  an  arch  of  noblest 
grace  and  splendor, 
Lifted  in  air  and  light,  shaped  by  the 
sun  and  storm, 
Moved  by  the  wandering  wind,  swayed  by 
each  influence  tender, 
Yet  by  the  hand  of  life  molded  to  stead- 
fast form  ? 

Wouldst  thou  make  day  more  fair,  and 
night  more  rich  and  holy, 
Winter  more  keenly  bright,  and  sum- 
mer's self  more  dear — 
Grant  the  sweet  earth  a  gift,  deep  rooted, 
ripening  slowly, 
Add  to  the  sum  of  joys  that  bless  the 
rounded  year  ? 

Go,  then,  and  plant  a  tree,  lovely  in  sun 
and  shadow, 
Gracious  in  every  kind — maple  and  oak 
and  pine. 

Peace  of  the  forest  glade,  wealth  of  the 
fruitful  meadow, 
Blessings  of  dew  and  shade,  hereafter 
shall  be  thine ! 

For  though  thou  never  see  the  joy  thy 
hand  hath  granted, 
Those  who  follow  thee  thy  generous 
boon  may  share. 
Thou  shalt  be  Nature's  child,  who  her 
best  fruit  hath  planted, 
And  each  of  many  a  spring  shall  find 
thy  gift  more  fair  ? 

— Marion  Couthony  Smith. 


Charlton's  Treasure. 

The  only  secret  in  the  household  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Amory  did  not  be- 
long to  them,  but  had  been  intrusted  to 
their  keeping  by  Charles  Charlton,  an 
old  friend  of  both,  who  was  generally 
accounted  a  ne'er-do-well.  "Charlie" 
Charlton,  before  he  grew  bitter,  used 
to  say,  when  anybody  asked  if  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  luck  in  the  world, 
that  there  existed  plenty  of  bad  luck, 
as  his  career  proved;  and  it  is  true 
that,  despite  certain  advantages  of 
birth  and  education,  this  young  man 
was  born,  or  appeared  to  have  been 
born,  under  an  unlucky  star.  His 
father  was  a  rich  man,  and  "  Charlie  " 
was  his  only  child,  yet  the  stern,  taci- 
turn and  gloomy  father  never  sought  to 
win  his  boy's  love  and  seemed  not  to 
demand  his  confidence.  The  boy,  there- 
fore, started  handicapped  in  life  de- 
spite material  advantages. 

"  Until  I  was  sixteen  years  old,"  the 
young  man  used  to  say,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve my  father  ever  knew  whether  I 
went  to  school  or  not.  He  used  to  see 
me  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  but  never 
exchanged  a  dozen  words  with  me  at 
either  meal.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  poor 
old  Margaret,  who  had  charge  of  the 
house  since  my  mother's  death,  he 
wouldn't  have  known  if  I  needed 
clothes.  But  I  did  go  to  school — a 
public  school — because  all  the  other 
children  in  our  block  went,  and  if  I  had 
remained  at  home  I  should  have  died  of 
loneliness.  So  I  never  missed  a  day. 
Much  good  my  punctuality  did  me." 

The  elder  Charlton  was  attorney  for 
a  few  sober  and  safe  corporations,  and 
nearly  every  night  closeted  himself  in 
his  library  with  a  mass  of  papers.  As 
the  railways  and  other  institutions 
whose  interests  he  safeguarded  had 
their  centers  in  the  West,  he  was 
troubled  with  very  little  company,  and 
until  a  taste  for  the  theater  developed 
in  his  son  that  youth  used  to  dawdle 
about  the  kitchen,  fall  asleep  in  the 
dining  room,  and  find  the  hour  between 
dinner  and  bedtime  distressingly  long. 
During  the  period  of  his  callow  time 
Charlie  began  to  try  to  copy  pictures 
from  the  illustrated  papers,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  be  fancied  himself  an 
artist.  With  the  first  scratches  of  bis 
untutored  pencil  old  Margaret  proudly 
proclaimed  him  a  "  born  painter."  In 


fact,  with  considerable  fear  of  result, 
but  with  determination,  the  faithful  soul 
knocked  at  the  library  door  one  night 
and  showed  Mr.  Charlton  an  example 
of  his  son's  talent.  The  result  justified 
her  fear.  The  rugged  old  man  pooh- 
poohed  the  effort,  tore  it  up,  and  said  : 

"Send  him  to  bed  ;  he  can't  waste  his 
time  so  badly  if  he's  asleep." 

Shortly  after  this  Charlie  turned  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  and  his  father 
sent  for  him  to  come  into  his  library. 
Margaret  was  the  messenger,  and  she 
found  the  lad  sprawling  over  the  dining 
table,  with  water  colors  mixed  in  the 
saucers  and  engaged  in  copying  in  color 
Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper  " — no  less. 

"Your  father  wants  you — what  do 
you  be  doin'  ?  "  said  Margaret  all  in  one 
breath. 

"Look  at  that,"  exclaimed  Charlie, 
confidently.    "  Isn't  it  good  ?" 

"The  cloth  is  as  like  linen  as  two 
paze,"  said  Margaret,  admiringly, 
"  but,  ah,  the  mess  you're  makin'.  Run 
away  in  with  you.  The  master  wants 
you." 

"My  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  an'  I  think  he'll  be  wantin'  to 
send  you  to  school." 

"  Bully  I  "  said  Charlie,  rising  hastily, 
and  in  his  excitement  overturning  a 
saucer  of  paint  on  his  coat.  He  wiped 
it  off  with  a  napkin,  while  Margaret 
scolded,  lamented  and  advised  all  at 
once. 

"Go  and  change  your  coat,  there's  a 
dear,"  she  said. 

"What's  the  use,  Margaret?" 
answered  the  boy;  "he'll  never  no- 
tice." 

Mr.  Charlton's  proposition  was  to 
take  Charlie  into  his  law  office. 

"  I  suppose  you  can  read  and  write," 
he  said  grimly,  "and  if  you  have  any 
brains  at  all,  I'll  teach  you  to  reason." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  can  read  and  write," 
said  Charlie  sullenly  (he  was  always  at 
his  worst  in  his  father's  presence),  "but 
I  don't  want  to  learn  the  other  thing." 

"What,  to  reason?" 

"  No,  sir,  to  be  a  lawyer." 

"Probably  you  would  like  to  go  to 
college?  Well,  you  can't.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  it.  What  do  you  want  to  make 
of  yourself  ?" 

"I'd  like  to  be  an  artist,"  said 
Charlie. 

"An  artist — to  draw  pictures  like  the 
one  Margaret  showed  me  ?  Nonsense. 
Put  that  out  of  your  head — it  will  never 
buy  your  salt.  If  you  don't  want  to 
accept  my  offer  I'll  not  force  you.  Stay 
on  at  the  high  school  for  a  year  longer, 
and  then  decide  on  what  you'll  work  at, 
for  I  promise  you  you'll  have  to  work. 
I  did." 

This  ended  the  interview,  an  unsatis- 
factory one  to  both  parties,  for  it  con- 
vinced Charlie  that  his  father  hated 
him,  and  it  confirmed  the  father  in  the 
impression  that  his  son  was  a  dunce. 
Its  worst  effect,  however,  was  to 
bolster  up  Margaret's  belief  that  her 
boy  was  a  born  pairter.  Charlie  had 
some  doubts  about  this  until  his  father's 
rough  speech;  after  that  he  felt  posi- 
tive that  nature  and  fate  both  intended 
him  to  be  an  artist.  Hitherto  he  had 
made  but  little  progress  under  a  pro- 
cess of  self-tuition,  which  consisted 
mainly  in  copying  from  pictures  and 
coloring  his  outlines  "out  of  his  own 
head."  Now  he  decided  to  procure  in- 
struction, and  surreptitiously  he  did  so. 

That  was  mistake  number  one  in  poor 
Charlie  Charlton's  career.  A  little  con- 
sideration, a  little  sympathy,  might 
have  shown  him  the  error  he  was  mak- 
ing before  too  many  years  had  been 
wasted,  but  his  father  gave  him  neither, 
and  at  twenty  the  boy  had  his  way. 
Six  months  afterwards  he  opened  a 
little  studio,  furnished  it  with  the  queer 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  an  artist's  life, 
and  began  to  paint.  Mr.  Charlton  had 
agreed  to  allow  his  son  a  small  income, 
and  it  was  paid  in  to  him  promptly. 

At  this  period  Charlie,  as  everybody 
called  him,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
happy.  It  is  true  that  he  never,  by 
any  chance,  sold  a  picture,  but  this  was 
only  a  crumpled  rose  leaf,  for  Charlie 
used  to  laugh  and  say  frankly  that  his 
works  weren't  worth  a  purchase. 

A  couple  of  years  of  studio  life,  some 
debts,  of  course,  some  complications, 
and  then  young  Charlton  made  another 
mistake — the  crowning  one.  When  his 
fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  he 


married  his  own  model.  The  elder 
Charlton,  when  he  heard  of  this  step, 
promptly  stopped  the  allowance  and 
cut  his  son's  name  out  of  his  will. 

That  might  have  been  endured,  but 
the  marriage  itself  was  most  unhappy. 
Nobody  ever  said  a  kind  word  about 
the  young  wife,  but  she  may  have  been 
driven  to  it  by  poverty.  At  all  events, 
she  went  on  in  the  chorus  of  musical 
comedy,  and,  as  her  figure  had  grown 
too  blowsy  to  serve  any  longer  for  an 
artist's  model,  it  was,  perhaps  the  only 
thing  she  could  do. 

But,  if  all  that  was  reported  was 
true,  she  found  the  temptations  to  lead 
a  free-and-easy  life  too  great  to  over- 
come. Young  Charlton  was  asked  to 
leave  his  studio,  where  he  had  difficulty 
to  meet  the  rent,  and  all  on  account  of 
the  visits  paid  him  by  a  boisterous  wife. 

After  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  go- 
ing on  for  a  couple  of  years,  Charlton, 
who  had  been  best  man  at  the  wedding 
of  the  Amorys,  went  out  to  their  mod- 
est little  cottage  at  Scarboro,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a  most  depressed  and 
sombre  mood. 

"I'm  going  to  cut  the  whole  thing, 
and  try  Paris  for  a  year,"  he  said  to 
his  friends.  "  I  have  a  chance  to  get 
across  on  a  cattle  ship,  and  perhaps 
over  there  I'll  learn  how  to  draw. 
Everybody  criticises  my  drawing." 

"Are  you  going  alone?"  queried 
Rose  Amory  tremulously,  for  she  hoped 
he  was  cutting  his  disgraceful  wife  as 
well. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Charlton. 

He  spent  the  afternoon  with  the  pair 
and  remained  to  dinner.  At  its  close, 
he  haDded  John  Amory  a  small  pack- 
age, like  a  jeweler's  box,  and  said: 

"This  is  my  only  treasure,  and,  as 
you  two  are  my  only  friends,  I'm  going 
to  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  it.  Keep 
it  safely  for  me  for  a  year,  will  you  ? 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  haven't  re- 
claimed the  box,  destroy  it." 

John  and  Rose  promised,  and  soon 
after  Charlton  took  his  leave,  and  his 
sympathetic  friends  had  a  chance  to 
talk  over  his  wasted  life. 

Rose's  curiosity  about  the  treasure 
was  very  great,  and  she  fairly  tingled 
to  open  the  box  and  see  what  it  con- 
tained ;  but  John  solemnly  locked  it  up 
in  a  drawer  in  the  tiny  library  table, 
and  there  it  reposed  for  a  year. 

During  the  twelve  months  nothing 
was  heard  from  Charlton,  although  his 
friends  wondered  sadly  if  he  was  get- 
ting on  or  growing  poorer  and  more 
hopeless  all  the  time.  But  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  great  events  hap- 
pened. 

First  the  newspapers  published  ac- 
counts of  the  sad  ending  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  of  Mabel  Charlton,  a  once 
promising  soubrette,  and  John  and  Rose 
knew,  if  few  other  people  did,  that  one 
of  the  fetters  of  their  friend  had  been 
broken  by  death. 

Then  they  saw  an  advertisement  for 
Charlie  Charlton,  or  knowledge  of  his 
whereabouts,  in  one  of  the  daily  papers. 
About  the  same  date  they  learned  that 
old  Mr.  Charlton  had  died.  They  put 
the  two  facts  together  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  elder  Charlton  had 
forgiven  his  son  on  his  death-bed. 

Next  day  John  Amory  called  at  the 
lawyer's  address,  which  had  been  given 
in  the  newspaper,  and  told  about  Charl- 
ton's intention  to  go  abroad.  He 
learned  that  what  he  had  surmised  was 
true,  and  a  goodly  inheritance  had 
fallen  to  Charlie  Charlton  from  his 
father. 

"  I  will  have  the  notice  printed  in  the 
Paris  journals,"  said  the  lawyer,  "and 
no  doubt  we  shall  soon  hear  from  the 
young  man." 

Greatly  rejoicing,  John  went  home  to 
Rose.  "Isn't  it  splendid,  John?"  she 
cried.  "  I  don't  know  any  one  I'd  like 
to  see  happy  more  than  poor  Charlie 
Charlton." 

Then  she  thought  for  a  moment  and 
finally  said:  "The  year  is  up.  Can't 
we  look  at  his  treasure  now  ?" 

"But  he  will  probably  soon  return 
now,"  said  her  husband.  "Hadn't  we 
better  wait  until  he  does  ?" 

"  John  Amory,"  said  Rose,  tragically, 
"I've  waited  a  year  to  see  what  that 
box  holds,  and  I  can't  contain  my  curi- 
osity any  longer." 

The  upshot  of  the  argument  was  that 
in  a  few  minutes  Rose  held  the  little 


package  in  her  hand. 

"Do  you  suppose  it  contains  a  jewel  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  John.  "  If  Charlie 
had  owned  a  jewel  of  price  it  would 
have  gone  to  the  pawnbroker's  long 
ago." 

The  outside  wrapping  was  taken  off 
and  a  small  jeweler's  box  was  revealed. 
On  opening  it,  inside  was  found,  repos- 
ing in  cotton,  what  looked  like  an  ordi- 
nary lump  of  sugar. 

"  It's  a  hoax  !  "  cried  Rose. 

"  So  it  looks,"  said  John;  "  but  why 
should  Charlie  have  spoken  so  solemnly 
about  it  ?  " 

"John,"  cried  Rose,  suddenly,  "I 
wonder  if  it  can  be — " 

Then  she  paused. 

"What  is  it  you  are  wondering?" 
asked  John. 

But  Rose  only  looked  thoughtful  for 
a  few  moments.  When  she  spoke  again 
it  was  to  say: 

"  I'll  give  Charlie  Charlton  a  piece  of 
my  mind  for  fooling  me  so.  If  he  does 
not  return  soon  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  his  good  fortune,  I  mean  to 
tease  him  by  keeping  him  in  suspense. 
Promise  me,  John,  that  you  will  let  me 
tell  about  the  money  his  father  left  him. 
Promise  you  won't  tell  first." 

John  promised,  and  the  treasure  (?) 
was  repacked  again  and  locked  up  in 
the  library  drawer. 

Next  day,  while  Rose  was  out  mar- 
keting, who  should  come  in  to  John  but 
Charlie  Charlton,  but  looking  so  shabby, 
so  old  and  worn  that  his  friend  was 
shocked. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  the  traveler,  "  I 
can't  get  on.  I  never  will  have  a  chance. 
I've  tried  everything  and  can  not  earn 
enough  to  more  than  keep  body  and 
soul  together.    I'm  a  derelict." 

John  smiled  to  think  that  Charlie  lit- 
tle knew  his  chance  had  come  at  last. 
He  prayed  for  Rose  to  return  and  tell 
the  good  news,  for,  as  he  had  promised 
to  let  her  tell  it,  he  meant  to  keep  his 
word. 

"  Did  you  know  your  wife  was  dead  ?" 
he  asked. 

Charlton  smiled  bitterly.  "A  man 
must  have  sunk  pretty  low,"  he  said, 
"  when  even  that  is  good  news.  But  I 
come  for  another  purpose.  I  come  for 
my  box — my  treasure.  Have  you  got 
it  still?" 

"Yes,"  said  John,  unlocking  the 
drawer  and  handing  it  to  Charlton,  who 
unwrapped  it,  took  out  the  lump  of 
sugar  and  solemnly  swallowed  it. 

"  Good-by,  old  man,"  hesaid  to  John, 
"  I  must  be  going  ;  I  don't  want  to  die 
in  the  house." 

"Die!"  gasped  John.  "Then  that 
was  poison  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Charlton,"  "a  deadly 
poison  ;  I  will  be  gone  in  an  hour ; 
through  forever  with  this  miserable 
failure  of  a  life.  I  wanted  to  take  it  a 
year  ago,  but  I  promised  myself  an- 
other trial.  I  have  had  it  and  failed. 
Good-by." 

"  You  shan't  go,"  shouted  John.  "  Is 
there  no  antidote  ?  Why,  man,  your 
father  is  dead.  He  left  you  all  his 
money  I" 

Charlie  Charlton's  face  turned  livid. 

"  Oh,  if  you  had  told  me  that  a  few  min- 

tes  before — " 
"I  would,  but  I  had  promised  Rose — " 
"  Rose — who  is  talking  of  me  ?"  said 

that  young  woman,  running  into  the 

room. 

"Rose,  Rose!"  cried  her  husband, 
"he  has  eaten  that  lump  of  sugar  !" 
"Well,  what  of  it?" 
"  It's  poison  !" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Rose,  "it's  not 
poison.  Perhaps  the  one  Charlie  left 
here  was ;  but  this  is  out  of  my  own 
sugar  bowl.  When  I  saw  that  lump  of 
sugar  I  suspected  something  like  this, 
so  I  just  threw  it  into  the  fire  and  sub- 
stituted another." 

Charlie  Charlton's  color  returned 
slowly.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
cried  devoutly : 

"  Thank  Heaven  I" 

"  You  had  better  thank  Rose,"  said 
her  husband. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Citizen— Madam,  why  do  you  persist 
in  punching  me  with  your  umbrella  ? 
Madam — I  want  to  make  you  look  round, 
so  I  can  thank  you  for  giving  me  your 
seat.  Now,  sir,  don't  you  go  off  and 
say  that  women  haven't  any  manners. 
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A  Maiden. 

"Give  me  Love,  O  Lord,"  I  cried— 
"Give  me  Love,  though  naught  beside  ! 

I  would  know  the  way  he  wanders, 
For  the  world  is  wide." 

Then  I  found  him  at  my  side, 
For  my  cry  was  not  denied. 

And  the  narrow  world  has  nowhere 
For  my  heart  to  hide  I 

— Elsa  Barker. 


Silver  Weddings. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  which  may 
be  helpful  for  the  twenty-fifth  wedding 
anniversary,  from  Harper's  Bazar: 
Send  the  invitations  on  silver  paper, 
writing  them  in  white  ink,  or  on  white 
cards,  writing  the  invitation  in  silver 
ink.  Have  the  decorations  as  "  silvery  " 
as  possible,  using  silver  paint  liberally, 
as  it  may  be  all  washed  off  afterwards. 
Paint  wooden  and  china  dishes  to  put  on 
the  refreshment  table  to  supplement  the 
silver  vases  you  may  have  or  borrow. 
Have  a  big  basket  made  of  silver  paper 
in  the  center  to  hold  the  flowers,  or  a 
pasteboard  box  covered  with  silver 
paper,  and  have  on  the  table  the  dates 
of  the  wedding  and  of  the  anniversary 
cut  out  of  pasteboard  covered  with 
silver  paper.  For  favors  give  to  all 
the  guests  little  baskets  painted  with 
silver  paint,  holdirjg  either  chocolates 
wrapped  in  silver  paper,  which  may  be 
procured  at  any  confectioners,  or  small 
silvery  ferns  growing,  and  tie  the 
baskets  with  broad  silvery  white  rib- 
bons, with  the  dates  of  the  wedding  and 
of  the  anniversary  painted  on  them  in 
silver  paint  or  ink.  A  good  menu  for 
an  informal  entertainment  such  as 
this  will  be:  Bouillon,  creamed  oysters 
or  lobster  in  the  little  pastry  or  paper 
cases  which  the  confectioners  sell,  with 
a  salad  made  of  celery  and  apples  cut 
in  pieces  and  dressed  with  mayonnaise  ; 
and  ices  and  cake.  The  ices  may  be 
served  in  paper  cases,  which  should  be 
covered  with  silver  paper,  and  the  cake 
decorated  with  silver  candles  and  the 
dates  of  the  wedding  and  anniversary. 
Coffee  should  be  served  in  demi-tasses 
last  of  all.  For  entertainment,  why  do 
you  not  plan  a  series  of  tableaux,  each 
to  represent  a  scene  in  the  life  of  the 
married  couple  ?  Get  the  young  people 
to  dress  up  in  cloths  of  the  fashions  of 
the  persons  they  will  represent,  and 
have  the  proposal,  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, etc.  This  is  always  a  most  suc- 
cessful wedding  anniversary  entertain- 
ment for  such  a  small  company.  Or 
you  can  have  a  contest  of  any  kind  to 
amuse  the  guests— a  Trip  Around  the 
World  contest ;  or  a  left-handed  game, 
where  all  have  their  right  arm,  on  enter- 
ing, put  into  a  sling,  and  have  to  do  all 
sorts  of  things  with  the  left  hand — draw 
a  picture  on  a  blackboard,  sew  a  hem, 
write  a  verse  from  a  poem,  etc.  This 
is  great  fun.  An  advertisement  hunt, 
where  the  advertisements  are  cut  from 
the  papers  and  magazines,  and  without 
names.  Let  the  prizes  be  appropriate 
— silver  articles  wrapped  in  silver 
paper.  

A  Cipher  Code. 

A  commercial  traveler,  well  known  in 
the  cycle  trade  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, adds  this  to  the  collection  of 
jokes  on  newly-made  happy  fathers. 
The  hero  is  the  manufacturer  of  the 
wheel  which  the  narrator  sells.  Being 
compelled  to  go  away  on  a  business 
trip  about  the  time  an  interesting 
domestic  event  was  expected,  he  left 
orders  for  the  nurse  to  wire  him  results 
according  to  the  following  formula: 

If  a  boy:  "Gentleman's  safety  ar- 
rived." 

If  a  girl:    "Lady's  safety  arrived." 

The  father's  state  of  mind  may  be  im- 
agined when  a  few  days  later  he  re- 
ceived a  telegram  containing  the  one 
word,  "  Tandem." — Denver  News. 


"Now  that  our  engagement  is  off," 
said  the  beautiful  blonde,  "I  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  return  my  photograph  and 
lock  of  hair." 

"I'll  return  the  photo,"  replied  the 
young  man  in  the  case,  "  but  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I'm  not  adver- 
tising myself  as  a  hair  restorer." — Chi- 
cago News. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Mink. 

Fried  Sweetbreads.  —  Soak  the 
sweetbreads  in  salted  water  one  hour, 
and  boil  in  the  same  water  ten  minutes. 
Remove  the  outside  skin,  and  dip  in  egg 
and  flour.  Fry  in  hot  butter  a  deep 
brown,  season  and  serve.  ' 

Ham  Toast. — Chop  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  boiled  ham  and  mix  it  with  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  a  little  cayenne  pepper ;  stir 
over  the  fire  until  it  thickens.  Spread 
on  hot  toast. 

Prune  Pudding. — Cook  a  pound  of 
prunes  till  quite  tender.  Remove  stones 
and  pick  into  tiny  pieces.  Dissolve 
two-thirds  cup  powdered  sugar  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine  in  one 
cup  of  cold  water  and  stir  into  the 
prunes.  Add  the  whites  of  four  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth.  Bake  twenty  minutes 
and  serve  with  cream. 

Rhubarb. — Wash  and  cut  in  small 
pieces  one  pound  of  fresh  rhubarb.  Put 
in  a  baking  dish  with  one  cup  of  sugar, 
a  cup  of  water,  the  thinnest  possible 
shaving  of  lemon  peel.  Put  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  gelatine  to  soak  in  cold 
water,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  a  little 
hot  water.  Add  to  the  rhubarb  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Pour  into 
a  mould  and  let  it  harden  on  the  ice. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Spiced  Pears. — Take  one  teaspoonful 
of  whole  cloves,  one  tablespoonful  of  all- 
spice and  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon. 
Crush  them  slightly  and  boil  one  minute 
in  a  quart  of  vinegar  and  a  pint  of 
sugar  mixed.  Select  a  fine  variety  of 
pear,  halve  them,  taking  out  the  seeds, 
boil  them  in  water  until  nearly  tender, 
and  finish  them  in  the  syrup,  cooking 
them  not  too  soft.  Cover  them  well 
with  syrup  and  place  them  in  small 
stone  jars.    Tie  a  cover  over  the  jar. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  delicate  preparation  of  oatmeal 
that  an  invalid  will  enjoy  requires  that 
the  cereal  shall  be  boiled  first  for  about 
an  hour,  as  if  it  were  to  be  served  for 
breakfast.  Remove  from  the  fire  and 
rub  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  Add  a  lit- 
tle milk  and  cook  it  very  slowly  in  a 
double  boiler  for  half  an  hour  longer. 
When  perfectly  smooth,  flavor  with 
salt,  and  add  a  very  little  cream  before 
serving. 

The  following  receipt  to  clean  car- 
pets has  been  tested,  and  found  satis- 
factory :  Boil  together  until  dissolved 
eight  ounces  of  borax,  eight  ounces  of 
washing  soda  and  three  pounds  of  white 
soap  in  four  gallons  of  water,  four 
ounces  of  alcohol  and  two  ounces  of  am- 
monia to  one-half  of  the  mixture  as  first 
prepared.  After  it  is  thus  diluted, 
wipe  the  carpet  over  with  this,  using  a 
scrub  brush  on  stains  and  very  dirty 
spots ;  afterwards  wipe  over  with  a 
clean  cloth  wrung  out  of  clean  water. 

To  sterilize  milk  first  wash  thoroughly 
with  hot  water  and  bicarbonate  of  soda 
the  bottles  to  be  used.  Fill  the  bottles 
to  the  neck  with  pure,  fresh  milk.  Cork 
them  with  absorbent  cotton,  and  place 
in  a  pan  or  pot  partly  filled  with  cold 
water,  taking  care  that  there  is  not  so 
much  water  as  to  prevent  their  stand- 
ing firm.  Bring  the  milk  gradually  to 
a  boil  ;  boil  three  minutes,  and  then 
stand  the  bottles  aside  to  cool.  When 
cold,  prepare  according  to  directions 
with  sterilized  water,  milk  of  sugar, 
salt  and  lime  water. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  <  ure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The    best  lam 

i 

in  the  world  is  no; 
best,  without  the 
chimney    I  make 

for  it.      x  , 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Educational. 

S&60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


{j^^*  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  lor  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Free. 


w  vrriic  lur  new  Mills 

V  Catalogue, 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  .Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BDSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  «nd  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  street  San  Francisco,  Cal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST..  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DEE  HAILLEH,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  ot 
assaying  $60  Established  1WM.  Send  for  Circular 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, o  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

8.   9-aore  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Pricu  low  for  quick  sale. 
Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


9,000,000 
POCKETJ, 


—rejoice 
in  the  possession 
of  Elgin  Watches,  the 
watches  that  keep  the 
standard    time  of  every 
clime.  The 

ELGIN 

WATCH 


IT  GOES  without  saying  that  when  you  find 
Lenses  superior  to  all  others,  satisfying  your 
optical  needs,  you  will  stick  to  them. 

RETFO  LENSES 

stand  for  superior  quality  and  expert  workman- 
ship, merits  which  have  made  our  Lenses  famous 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991    market  Street, 

(NfcXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO   526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  Fast  Main  Street. 


p"™.  Catalogue  & 

Every    horticulturist  kj# 

should  have  it.  40  pages  JJft 

of  new  information  and  \  ) 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dred-' of  others  and  have 
!gjj>  stock  that  will  please  you, 
<r>'  therefore 


WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 


R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  I) 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  th«"  work  of 
8  men.  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
A  COOHRADT  &  SOU, 

717  2d  St., Oakland,  Cal. 


2!!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3H-4-8  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  30,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   74X@77  76*@78X 

Thursday   76#@75  78  @76* 

Friday   74fc@73*         76  ®75* 

Saturday   74X@75X  75'/,@76X 

Monday   75X®73X  76«@75 

Tuesday   74   @74*         75  ®75X 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 

the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   43*@443£      38  @37« 

Thursday   44*@43  37«@36* 

Friday   43  @41%  36K®S5 

Saturday   42«@423i  X>\®3&% 

Monday   43*@42*  3b\@3b% 

Tuesday     42fc@42J»  35X@34X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 

Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday                  1  ll!i@l  11  1  09  @1  08^ 

Friday                       1  10*®   1  08*@t  Q»H 

Saturday                  1  ll'*@l  11*  1  0»%@l  08* 

Monday                     1  11*@1  11  1  08X®1  08H 

Tuesday                    1  W%®   1  08X@1  08M 

Wednesday               1  U5i®l  10X  1  08«®1  08', 

WHEAT. 

The  spot  market  for  this  cereal  has  not 
changed  to  any  great  extent  since  date  of 
last  report.  Offerings  by  sample  continue 
light  and  there  is  very  little  business  being 
transacted  in  this  center.  The  movement 
of  wheat  outward  is  of  fair  volume,  all 
things  considered,  but  shippers  are  either 
exhausting  their  own  reserves  or  securing 
the  wheat  in  the  interior.  There  are  no 
evidences  of  any  large  supplies  remaining 
in  the  State.  In  the  principal  warehouses 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  including 
Port  Costa  and  Stockton,  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  wheat  is  fully  25  per  cent,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  of  rather  light 
volume  at  latter  date.  Ocean  freight  rates 
have  recovered  slightly,  few  ships  being 
now  obtainable  under  25  shillings  for 
wheat  and  barley  cargoes  to  Europe, 
usual  option  as  to  final  destination.  Most 
of  the  deep-sea  vessels  now  in  port  will 
wait  for  new  crop  rather  than  accept 
lower  figures.  While  prospects  are  good 
for  a  liberal  yield  of  wheat  in  this  State, 
as  also  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  the 
outlook  is  not  favorable  for  a  heavy  yield 
in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  this  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Market 
closed  quiet  for  spot,  with  options  inclin- 
ing in  favor  of  the  buying  interest. 

California  Milling   1  12*@1  15 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @1  12* 

Oregon  Valley   1  10  @1  12* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  10  @1  15 

Washington  Club   1  07*®1  10 

OH  qualities  wheat   .  1  C5  ®1  07* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Liv.  quotations   6s2d@6s2*d  6s4d@6s4*d 

Freight  rates   32'/,@35s  23X@25s 

Local  market   1  00@1  02*      1  10@1  \1H 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL.  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.11J@1.10}. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.09@1.08J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.08|@1.08J  ;  May,  1902,  $l.ll|@1.10ij. 

FLOUR. 

In  the  matter  of  quotable  values  there 
is  no  improvement  to  record,  but  more 
flour  has  been  changing  hands  lately, 
especially  on  local  account,  than  at  any 
previous  date  for  several  months  or  more. 
Supplies  in  this  center  are  not  of  particu- 
larly heavy  volume,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  proving  ample  for  all  immediate  re- 
quirements. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@8  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35®3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  86@8  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 
While  there  has  been  a  moderately 
active  outward  movement  lately  of  this 
cereal,  the  shipments  have  either  repre- 
sented to  a  great  extent  previous  pur- 
chases or  have  been  secured  at  interior 
points,  as  the  aggregate  of  sales  here  has 
been  of  rather  small  compass.  Quotable 


rates  show  no  pronounced  changes, 
but  the  tendency  has  been  to  easier 
figures  than  had  been  current, 
the  granting  of  moderate  concessions 
to  buyers,  if  not  the  rule,  being  of 
quite  common  occurrence.  Call  Board 
prices  averaged  lower  than  preceding 
week,  with  trading  in  futures  by  no 
means  active. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  ®   

Feed,  fair  to  good   92*®  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   98*@1  00 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  ®\  20 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   95  @l  05 

OATS. 

There  is  no  activity  to  report  in  the 
market  for  this  cereal.  Some  holders  are 
showing  desire  to  unload,  and  are  grant- 
ing concessions  to  buyers,  rather  than 
miss  sales,  especially  where  transfers  of 
fair  magnitude  are  under  negotiation.  In- 
dications are  that  values  are  more  likely 
to  soften  than  to  harden  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  current  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  37*@1  40 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  87* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*@1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  27*@1  35 

Milling   1  37*@1  40 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   I  15  @1  27* 

Red   1  22*®1  37* 

CORN. 

Market  is  quiet,  values  continuing  on  a 
plane  too  high  for  dealers  to  take  hold 
freely  or  for  large  quantities  of  this 
cereal  to  be  consumed.  Trade  is  almost 
wholly  on  local  account.  Offerings  can- 
not be  termed  heavy,  but  are  in  excess  of 
immediate  demand  at  prevailing  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   l  45  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @i  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45   @1  55 

RYE. 

There  is  no  noteworthy  movement  at 
present,  either  outward  or  locally.  Values 
show  no  change,  ruling  steady. 

Good  to  choice   90  ®  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 
In  the  absence  of  any  recent  business, 
so  far  as  reported,  values  for  this  cereal 
are  largely  nominal.     Offerings  and  in- 
quiry are  both  lacking. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

The  reduced  figures  lately  established 
for  Small  and  Large  Whites,  or  Lady 
Washingtons,  has  at  last  resulted  in  some 
outward  movement,  and  indications  are 
that  values  have  touched  bottom  for  the 
time  being.  No  great  movement  is  ob- 
servable in  Limas,  nor  is  there  any  dispo- 
sition shown  to  force  sales;  there  has  been 
slight  recovery  in  values  from  last  quoted 
decline.  In  colored  beans  business  doing  is 
not  of  heavy  volume  and  is  mostly  at  full 
current  figures,  with  offerings  of  rather 
light  proportions.  Market  for  Black-eyes 
remains  against  buyers,  there  being  very 
slim  supplies  of  this  variety  at  present. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  20  ®2  40 

Lady  Washington  ^   2  15  @2  30 

Pinks   1  90  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  60  @2  75 

Reds   2  25  ®2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  60 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Inactivity  is  still  prevailing  in  the  mar- 
ket for  dried  peas,  both  Green  and  Niles. 
Extreme  figures  quoted  are  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  holders  than  with 
prices  obtainable  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  ®1  80 

WOOL. 

Little  doing  in  the  local  wool  market, 
most  of  the  purchasing  this  spring  hav- 
ing been  done  in  the  country.  There  is  no 
great  quantity  offering  in  this  center,  par- 
ticularly of  desirable  qualities.  Quotable 
values  remain  nominally  as  last  noted. 
Eastern  markets  are  reported  slow  and 
not  very  firm,  due  largely  to  recent 
strikes  among  woolen  mill  employes. 

SPRING. 

Northern  Cal.,  free  15  @16* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  ®I1 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

HOPS. 

In  the  local  wholesale  market  the  same 
inactivity  prevails  as  previously  noted. 
There  are  few  hops  offering  from  first 
hands,  and  for  these  there  is  little  call 
from  jobbers.  In  a  wholesale  way  it  is 
doubtful  if  over  15c.  could  be  realized 
here,  certainly  not  for  other  than  some- 


thing very  fancy.  Jobbers  quote  up  to 
17Jc.  There  is  some  disposition  to  con- 
tract fer  coming  crop  within  range  of 
ll@12Jc.  for  choice  to  select.  The  East- 
ern markot  is  thus  summed  up  under  re- 
cent date  in  a  New  York  review  :  "  Con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  the  stock  of  hops 
in  this  country  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
before  us  more  than  four  months  of  the 
best  part  of  the  brewing  season,  holders 
are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  amount 
of  business  that  has  transpired  this  week. 
Brewers  are  buying  mostly  against  cur- 
rent needs,  but  any  movement  on  their 
part  to  secure  larger  supplies  would  be 
felt  at  once  in  a  higher  market,  Dealers 
mako  occasional  purchases,  but  they  find 
stock  offering  with  much  reserve  and 
very  full  prices  asked.  State  hops  are 
getting  very  scarce  and  hold  the  strong- 
est position  at  present,  but  Pacifies  are 
crowding  them  closely.  Our  quotations, 
17@19c.  for  prime  to  choice,  cover  the 
business  doing,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  lot  to  brewers  on  long  time. 
The  country  is  being  scoured  for  1900  and 
older  hops,  and  when  such  are  found  they 
are  taken  at  very  full  rates.  From  recent 
advices  from  this  State  it  is  doubtful  that 
there  are  over  400  bales  left  in  growers' 
hands.  The  last  lot  of  Sonomas  sold  this 
week  to  come  to  New  York.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  California,  and  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  a  few  thousand  bales  are 
still  left  in  growers'  hands,  and  Eastern 
dealers  are  holding  some  lots  on  the  coast, 
presumably  to  cover  contracts  for  later 
delivery." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  for  hay  is  presenting  a  rather 
easy  tone,  offerings  of  most  descriptions 
being  fully  up  to  or  ahead  of  immediate 
demand.  Buyers  in  most  instances  are 
taking  hold  slowly  at  full  current  figures. 
For  Alfalfa  and  Clover  values  are  as  a 
rule  being  better  maintained  than  for 
most  kinds  of  stable  hay. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@u  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  5ko.ii  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00@10  50 

Barley   7  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  00,911  0U 

Clover   7  00®  9  00 

Compressed   9  00®  11  50 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  £0 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  was  not  in  heavy  receipt  and  was 
rather  firmly  held,  but  demand  at  full 
current  figures  was  of  a  slow  order.  Busi- 
ness in  Middlings  and  Shorts  was  at  much 
the  same  prices  as  last  quoted,  with  stocks 
and  inquiry  both  light.  Market  for 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  showed 
tendency  to  slightly  easier  figures. 

Bran,  *  ton   16  00@I7  00 

Middlings   18  00®20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  00@18  Co 

Barley,  Rolled    20  00@2i  00 

Cornmeal    28  50@29  50 

Cracked  Corn   29  00@30  00 

SEEDS. 

Market  for  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  is  showing  much  the  same  gen- 
eral condition  as  previously  noted,  quota- 
ble values  being  without  material  change. 
Not  much  arriving  of  any  sort,  and  spot 
supplies  are  too  light  to  admit  of  any 
heavy  trading. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   — ®— 

Alfalfa,  Utah   -®— 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  50@  2  65 

Per  lb. 

Canary  Sx@  3* 

Rape   IK®  2* 

Hemp   3*@  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

A  very  fair  business  is  reported  in  Grain 
Bags,  with  prospects  of  increased  demand 
in  the  near  future.  Market  is  tolerably 
firm  at  the  quotations,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  lower  prior  to  or  during  harvest. 
Wool  Sacks  are  ruling  quiet,  the  season's 
demand  having  been  about  satisfied. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July.. .  6H®  6j< 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  ®  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  6  ®  6* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  *  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  @36 

Woolsacks,  3*  lbs  82  ®83 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — ®— 

Bean  Bags   5*®  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6Jf,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  a  little  better  tone  to  the  Hide 
market,  in  consequence  of  improvement 
East,  but  prices  here  for  sometime  past 
have  been  relatively  stiffer  than  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  Pelts  have  been  In  moder- 
ate request  at  generally  unchanged  fig- 
ures. Demand  for  Tallow  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  promptly  absorb  all  desirable 
offerings  at  full  current  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 


always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota 
tions. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  tbs   10*® — 


Guilt. 
8*®- 
7*®- 

7  @— 
7  ®- 
7  @- 


Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          9  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs  . .  9  (B — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  JbE. .   8  @- 

Stags   6  @—  —  @- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  ®-  7  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—  7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—  9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—  14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  B>8..  14  @—  12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  @—  16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  ®  2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   65 

Pelts,  short  wool,  skin 


80 

®1  20 

65 

®  75 

40 

®  60 

15 
35 

®  30 

®  - 
®  30 

@  20 

10 

®  12 

5* 

@  - 

4* 

®  4* 

30 

®  37* 

10 

®  20 

5 

®  10 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer  

Deer  Skins,  good  medium. . . , 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter  

Elk  Hides  

Tallow,  good  quality  

Tallow,  No.  2  

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80 

Goat  Skins,  small  

Kid  Skins  

HONEY. 

Business  in  this  line  is  not  very  exten- 
sive at  present.  While  no  special  changes 
in  quotations  are  warranted,  the  market 
is  not  firm.  Owing  to  heavy  offerings  of 
new  crop  being  anticipated  at  an  early 
day,  buyers  are  proceeding  very  slowly, 
expecting  to  be  able  to  purchase  to  better 
advantage  a  little  later  on. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  @12* 

Amber  Comb   7  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Not  enough  offering  to  admit  of  any 
active  trading.    Quotable  values  remain 
as  before. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  is  showing  decided 
firmness,  and  is  not  likely  to  soon  rule 
materially  lower.  Values  for  Mutton  are 
being  fairly  well  maintained  at  previously 
quoted  range,  supplies  of  desirable  quali- 
ties not  being  excessive.  Neither  Veal 
nor  Lamb  are  in  heavy  receipt.  Veal  is 
commanding  much  the  same  figures  as  for 
several  weeks  past.  Quotations  for  Lamb 
show  a  reduction.  Hogs  are  in  light  re- 
ceipt and  market  firm,  demand  at  full 
current  values  being  fully  up  to  the  sup- 
ply- 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  T  lb          7*®  7\ 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  ®  7j< 

Beef ,  third  quality   6*@— 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c:  wethers   8*@  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6*@  6\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6«®  6X 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5*®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7X®  7* 

Veal,  small,  f  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  »&>   8  ®9 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb  10  @10* 

POULTRY. 
The  market  has  inclined  more  against 
sellers  than  during  preceding  week.  Re- 
ceipts of  California  product  were  not 
large,  but  there  were  heavy  arrivals  of 
Eastern  poultry.  All  kinds  of  -California 
stock,  young  and  old,  met  as  a  rule  with 
slow  sale  and  went  at  materially  lower 
figures  than  had  been  ruling.  Best  prices 
were,  of  course,  realized  on  young  fowls  of 
desirable  size  and  in  fine  condition  Very 
small  young  and  poor  old  received  little 
attention  from  buyers,  even  at  low  figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    ®  

Turkeys,  alive.  Hens,  ¥  lb                  15  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  f,  lb              IS  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen                 3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old                                    3  75  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)               6  OU  @7  50 

Fryers                                              4  50  ®5  50 

Broilers,  large                                3  50  ®4  60 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                2  00  ®3  00 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen                           4  50  ®6  00 

Ducks,  young,  *  dozen                      5  50  ®8  00 

Geese,  »  pair                                  1  25  @1  50 

Goslings,  V  pair                               2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   175  ®  

Pigeons,  young                                 1  75  ®2  00 

BUTTER. 
There  is  not  much  inquiry  from  outside 
points  at  preeent,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
local  demand.  Dealers  are  anxious  to  pack 
and  store  against  future  needs,  having 
had  little  opportunity  to  do  anything  of 
consequence  in  this  line  thus  far  this 
season. 

Creamery,  extras,  f  It   IB  @20 

Creamery,  fit sts   18  ®19 

Dairy,  select   18  ®19 

Dairy,  firsts   17  £18 

Mixed  store   15  @16 

CHEESE. 
New  Is  offering  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cause  market  to  incline  In  favor  of  buyers, 
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especially  for  other  than  most  favorite 
marks  going  to  special  custom.  Choice 
old  cheese  is  being  firmly  held,  stocks  of 
same  being  light.  Eastern  cheese  is  being 
offered  sparingly,  both  here  and  at  pri- 
mary points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9tf@101,4 

California,  good  to  choice  old   10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @  9M 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @11 

EGGS. 

With  continued  brisk  demand  for  eggs 
to  go  into  cold  storage,  offerings  as  a  rule 
are  meeting  with  prompt  sale.  Under 
buying  competition  of  speculative  opera- 
tors, the  range  of  values  has  been  slightly 
advanced.  That  the  market  for  desirable 
qualities  will  rule  any  lower  the  current 
season  is  very  improbable. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  15V4@16!4 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14ys@15M 

VEGETABLES. 
Arrivals  of  most  kinds  of  seasonable 
fresh  vegetables  were  of  fairly  liberal  pro- 
portions, more  particularly  of  Asparagus, 
Green  Peas  and  common  grades  of  Rhu- 
barb. Demand  for  Asparagus  continued 
good,  and  desirable  qualities  were  given 
no  opportunity  to  accumulate.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  Peas  weDt  to  canners  at 
the  limited  figure  of  lc  per  pound.  Large 
Rhubarb  was  not  plentiful  and  such  met 
with  a  firm  market.  New  Red  Onions  are 
beginning  to  arrive  in  quotable  quantity. 
Old  Onions,  both  imported  and  domestic, 
are  in  fair  supply  for  this  date,  with  Aus- 
tralian product  in  most  liberal  stock. 

Asparagus,  $  box   125  @2  25 

Beans,  String,  V  fb   12H®  15 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   10  @  12tf 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  300  tbs. . .    50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  $  ft>   15  @ 

Garlic,  »  ft   2y,@  3K 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental. ...  2  00  @2  75 

Onions,  New  Red,  V  cental  1  25  @1  75 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   2  @  2% 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  *  ft. .     15  @  20 

Rhubarb,  $  box   40  @1  00 

Summer  Squash,  f,  box   1  00  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,  *  box   1  00  @  1  50 

POTATOES. 
Market  for  old  potatoes  developed  more 
strength  the  current  week,  under  reduced 
arrivals  and  quite  limited  offerings  of 
choice  to  select.  Oregon  Burbanks  of 
superior  quality  sold  up  to  $2,  but  this 
was  an  extreme  hardly  warranted  as  a 
quotation.  For  strictly  choice  Oregon 
$1.90  on  wharf  was  readily  realized. 
Choice  Sacramento  River  Burbanks  were 
held  up  to  $1.65,  and  it  had  to  be  a  very 
common  quality  of  table  potato  which 
was  obtainable  down  to  $1  50.  Some  very 
small  potatoes,  suitable  only  for  seed,  sold 
within  range  of  $1  25@1.50.  New  potatoes 
are  in  moderate  receipt  and  are  meeting 
with  good  demand  at  good  figures  on  local 
account.  The  new  are  mostly  under  ripe 
and  not  suitable  for  shipment,  neither  are 
they  in  sufficient  supply  to  admit  of  filling 
shipping  orders  of  wholesale  magnitude. 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  $  cental..  1  40  @1  60 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  40  @1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  60  @1  90 

River  Reds    1  40  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  V  ft   2  @  2% 

Sweets,  Merced,  it*  cental   1  90  @2  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
A  few  Cherries  have  been  received  here 
from  Vacaville  and  small  shipments  have 
been  made  East.  The  first  came  here 
Tuesday,  two  3  lb.  boxes,  bringing  $1.75@ 
2.00  per  box.  No  receipts  of  wholesale  pro- 
portions are  looked  for  in  this  center  for  a 
week  or  two.  Strawberries  are  not  yet 
coming  forward  very  regularly  or  in  very 
large  quantity.  Long  worths  in  prime 
condition  are  bringing  good  figures.  Most 
of  the  Malindas  were  more  or  less  muddy 
and  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  desirable. 
Apples  offering  are  mostly  cold  storage 
stock,  and  for  best  qualities  there  is  a 
moderate  demand  at  much  the  same  fig- 
ures previously  quoted. 

Apples,  Hi  fancy,  4-tier  box   2  25®  2  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  1  50®  2  00 

Apples  common  to  fair,    50-lb  box.  75®  1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  7  0!)@10  00 

Strawberries,  Mannda,  <p  chest   3  00®  5  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  dried  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  showing  much  the  same  general 
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condition  as  noted  in  preceding  review. 
Jobbing  operations  are  of  fair  proportions, 
considering  the  limited  quantities  of  most 
kinds  now  offering.  Quotable  values  are 
practically  unchanged.  Tendency  has 
been  to  firmness  on  Peaches,  stocks  of 
which  are  well  concentrated  and  are  show- 
ing steady  reduction.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  some  shading  of  prices  on 
Apricots  and  Apples,  mainly  on  common 
and  medium  qualities,  with  a  view  of 
effecting  an  early  clean-up.  Pears  are 
nearly  all  gone,  remaining  odds  and  ends 
not  permitting  of  filling  oruers  of  note- 
worthy proportions,  especially  where 
straight  lots  of  high  grade  are  desired. 
Figs  are  in  too  scanty  supply  to  warrant 
a  quotation.  There  are  small  quantities 
of  Black  in  sacks  which  are  held  within 
range  of  3@3Jc.  Movement  in  Prunes  is 
of  moderate  volume,  with  stocks  and 
offerings  now  principally  medium  sizes  of 
1900  product,  which  are  quoted  at  3c  for 
Santa  Claras  and  2|c  for  outside  districts. 
In  forward  deliveries  of  dried  fruit  of  this 
year's  crop  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
business  having  yet  been  effected.  Vaca- 
ville Apricots  of  coming  crop  are  talked 
of  at  7c  in  sacks  in  carload  lots,  July  de- 
livery, but  there  are  no  advices  of  any 
transactions. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,     ft..   9  @10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   8H@  9 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   V/,@  $</t 

Nectarines,  3*  ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   63£@  I'A 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  —  @— c;  50-60s,  i%@4%.c\ 

6O-70s,  4@4Mo;  70-80S,  3!4@3-^o;  80-90s,  3®— c; 

90-lOOs,  2J£c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   5%@  5% 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6K 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5H 

Plums,  unpltted,^  ft   1V4®  2% 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  were  in  more  than  ample  sup- 
ply for  the  existing  demand  and  the 
market  lacked  firmness,  especially  for 
other  than  choice  to  select  Navels  of 
medium  sizes,  these  being  most  in  request. 
Lemon  market  was  without  quotable 
change,  but  was  slow  and  devoid  of  note- 
worthy strength.  Limes  were  in  fair 
supply  and  were  offering  at  easy  figures. 

Oranges-Navels,  V  box   1  25@3  00 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50@2  00 

Seedlings.  1»  box   1  00@1  50 

Tangerine,  quarter  box   1  00@1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  *  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair  1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25@2  50 

Llmes-Mexloan,     box   4  00®4  50 

NUTS. 

There  are  very  few  Almonds  or  Wal- 
nuts now  in  stock,  and  market  for  both  is 
firm,  particularly  for  desirable  qualities. 
Business  in  Peanuts  is  slow  at  unchanged 
prices. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  10  @12 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell....  8  @10 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell....  9  @10 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell —  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  6%®  8 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  presents  no  new  or  especi- 
ally noteworthy  features.  Quotable  values 
for  dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage  con- 
tinue at  22@26c  per  gallon,  wholesale, 
there  being  very  little  pressure  on  the 
part  of  growers  to  realize,  and  not  much 
urgent  inquiry  from  dealers.  To  pur- 
chase freely,  full  current  quotations  or 
possibly  a  little  more  would  have  to  be 
paid,  while  under  pronounced  selling 
pressure  a  slightly  lower  range  of  values 
would  probably  have  to  be  accepted. 
There  is  a  fair  outward  movement,  both 
by  sea  and  rail,  mostly  of  blended  wines. 


PARIS  GREEN 


CERTIFICATE  OF 

That  conforms  with  the 
Requirements  of  Law. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   71,002 

Wheat,  centals. ..  .203,137 
Barley,  centals...  224,345 

Oats,  centals   8,108 

Corn,  centals   4,0fl5 

Rye,  centals   135 

Beans,  sacks   11,024 

Potatoes,  sacks   39,578 

Onions,  sacks   3,408 

Hay,  tons   2,680 

Wool,  bales   3,853 

Hops,  bales   59 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

5  548,?01 

5,448,761 

9,023,016 

6,88H,602 

5,894,913 

3,364.072 

762,135 

588,090 

103,276 

97,299 

268.216 

110,972 

658.644 

532,656 

1,251,697 

1,378,776 

182,600 

157,019 

125  593 

141,515 

56,722 

41,132 

8,879 

8,234 

College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  27th,  1902. 

Examination  of  Lavanburg's  Paris  Green,  No.  610. 

Mark:  Paris  Green,  Redington  &  Co  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Free  Arsenious  Oxid,  or  White  Arsenic  per  cent,  2.00 

Free  Arsenious  Oxld,  or  White  Arsenic,  limit  of  safety  per  cent,  4.00 

Total  Arsenious  Oxid  per  cent,  58.70 

Total  Arsenious  Oxid  required  by  law  per  cent,  60.00 

(Signed)      GEO.  E.  COLBY,  Assistant  Chemist. 

(Signed)      E.  W.  HILGARD,  Director  Experimental  Station. 

Send  your  orders  or         REDIINGTON  &  COMPANY, 
Write  for  Quotations  to  23-35-27  Second  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


DID  YOU   EVER  HEAR 

a  farmer  who   uses  a  cream    separator  say  it  was  not  a  good 
investment,  unless  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  NOT  to  have  a 
U.  S.  Separator? 
Are  they  not  always  telling  how  the  calves  and  pigs 
grow  fat  on  the  skimmilk,  although  the  separator, 
if  it  is  a  U.  S.,  takes  out  all  the  butter-fat?  Because 
the  skimmilk  is  warm  and  sweet  when  it  comes  from 
the  separator,  the  best  possible  condition  for  feeding 

THAT  THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

has  proved  to  its  purchasers  by  the  thousands,  who  are 
using  them  daily  all  the  year  round,  that  it 

IS  THE  CREATEST  MONEY 
MAKER  AND  MONEY  SAVER 

on  the  market  to-dav,  is  indisputable. 

For  full  particulars  write  for  free  descriptive  catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H  sacks   27,960 

Wheat,  centals. . .  .269  908 

Barley,  centals  175,342 

Oats,  centals   213 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   26 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   6,214 

Honey,  cases   6 

Potatoes,  paok's...  83 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 


3,854,586 
8,450,976 
4,211,760 
3,816 
9,387 
23,630 
14,400 
545.331 
499,014 
6,068 
46,735 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,127,414 
6.589,029 
1,917.421 
48,433 
3,172 
12,769 
85,700 
1,031,218 
540,076 
1,758 
128,551 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  April  30  —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8Hc  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9Ko  ;  choice, 
9'/2@10c;  fancy,  lOViffillc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Stocks  and  offerings 
light  and  current  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained. 

Prunes,  3H@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10@13o:  Moorpark,  ll@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9<ailo;  peeled,  14@18c. 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
TJ.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  15,  1902. 

697,911.— Counter  Stool  — Augusta  Adler,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

697.773.  — Tablet  —  Altermatt  &  Van  Tine,  Cen- 
tralia,  Wash. 

697,428.— Stove— T.  M.  Anderson,  New  Whatcom, 
Wash. 

697.774.  — Assaying  Ores— W.  J.  Armstrong,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

697,598.— Water  Gate-C.  H.  Baker,  Topia,  Mex- 
ico. 

697.784.  —  Can  Body  Ending  Machine  —  H.  C 
Black,  Oakland,  Cal. 

697.785.  —CAN  Body  FORMING  MACHINE  — H.  C. 
Black,  Oakland,  Cal. 

697.786.  — CAN  BODY  CRIMPING  Machine. — H.  C. 
Black,  Oakland,  Cal. 

697,789.— Gas  Generator —G.  W.  Bonds,  Fresno, 
Cal 

697,801.— Gearing— W.  G.  Caffrey.  Reno,  Nev. 
697,802— Ore  Crusher  — A.  C.  Calkins,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

697,806.— Folding  Crate— B.J. Casterltne,  Olalla, 
Or. 

697,607.— Wood  Turning  Machine— W.  J.  Coch- 
ran, S.  F. 

697,913.— Clutch— W.  H.  Corbett,  Portland,  Or. 

697,611.— Fire  Extinguisher— W.  Doll,  S.  F. 

697,617.— Wrapping  Machine  —  G.  L  Gay,  Spo- 
kane, Wash 

697,471.— Drawer  Guide— W.  H.  Gercke,  S.  F. 

697,485— Conduit— W.  Houshton,  Novelty,  Wash. 

697,724.-  Jar  Cover— A.  Johnson,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

697,632  —  Preserving  Compound  —  C.  Klein- 
schmldt,  Seattle,  Wash 

697,497.— Sawing  Machine— G.  C.  Knapp,  Eureka, 
Cal. 

697,634  —Can  Opener  — F.  Kotick,  Little  Rock, 
Wash. 

697,505  —Rock  Crusher— H.  Luokenbach,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

697,529.— Keeping  Tools  Sharp.— O.  Newhouse, 
S.  F. 

697,88 1  .—Faucet— J.  C.  Poetz,  Spokane,  Wash. 
697,748.— Gold  Separator— R.  H.  Postelthwaite, 
S.  F. 

697,887.— Metal  Working  Machine— W.  M.  Rob- 
erts, Brownsville,  Or. 

697  685.— ORE  Car— C.  H.  Snow,  S.  F. 

697,564.— Pneumatic  Tire— C.  E.  Thomas,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

697  566  —Preserving  Fruit— J.  H.  Thorn,  Puy- 

allup,  Wash. 
697,901.— Lamp  Bracket— A.  Thurber,  Vacaville, 

Cal 

697,902  —Linoleum  Cutter— F.  L.  Tripp,  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash 

697,957.— Extracting  Gums— Werner  &  Ellis,  Car 
son,  Nev. 

697,910.— Fishing  Gear— A.  W.  Wilson,  S.  F. 
697.929.— Singletree  Hook— T.  S.  Young,  Fossil, 
Or. 


P  &  B 

Roofing 


No  other  roofing'  ever  placed  on 
the  market  has  given  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  among  huilders 
and  contractors  as  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  such  ma- 
terials as  to  resist  the  effects  of 
heat,  steam,  gases,  smoke,  acids, 
alkalies  and  dampness;  it  will  not 
scale,  sun-crack,  nor  run  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun — extreme 
cold  does  not  injure  it  and  snow 
will  not  remain  on  sloping  roofs 
covered  with  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

Comes  in  rolls  all  ready  to  use 
and  anyone  can  lay  it. 

Write  for  booklet — address  de- 
partment R. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street.  Los  Angeles 


FRANK  DALT0N  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DBCIDU0US  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oar  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Prune  IDi-p. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.   JrtCKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCTSCO.  C1AL. 

kDEWE.Y,STR0NG&C0.„ 

PATENTS 
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300,000 

Machines  In  Use* 


Ten  Times  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 


The  Standard  of  All  That's  Best  in  Dairying 
in  Every  Country  in  the  World. 


That's    the   history   of  the 

DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

which  possess  the  patent  protected 

"Alpha-Disc"  and  "Split-Wing"  Improvements 

And  Are  As  Much  Superior 

to  other  Cream  Separators  as  such 
other  separators  are  to  gravity  setting  methods. 


Send  for  new  "  20th  Century  "  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices : 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


I  1 02  Anew  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET,      75  *  77  Y0RK  Street. 

TORONTO. 


217-221  D  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NEW  YORK. 


248  McDehmot  Avenue. 
WINNIPEG. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

=  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
jS  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'  oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"W  hen  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^jts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


THE  GENUINE 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO 'S  VEHICLES 

Can  be  obtained  at  our  SAN  FRANCISCO  RE- 
POSITORY, between  Ninth  and  Tenth  on  Market 
We  ship  In  carloads  from  factory,  and  the  amount 
saved  In  freight  Is  given  to  the  purchaser. 

Columbus    Buggy    Co , 

N.  13.— Use  the  same  judgment  when  buying  a 
vehicle  that  you  exercise  when  selecting  seed 
wheat  or  developing  a  mine. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Stave  and  Binder  Flume. 

Successive  years  of  water  scarcity 
throughout  the  West  have  induced 
engineers  and  others,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  handling  and  conservation 
of  water,  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  improvement  of  some  of  the  older 
methods  of  hydraulic  construction.  In 
proportion  as  the  more  easily  available 
sources  of  water  are  appropriated,  will 
the  future  development  of  water  supply 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineer  to 
design  safe,  permanent  and  economical 
works  for  the  diversion  of  water  and  its 
conveyance  over  difficult  routes  and 
through  long  distances  to  the  place  of 
use. 

In  spite  of  its  makeshift  character, 
its  many  faults  and  inherent  weak- 
nesses, no  design  for  any  form  of  open- 
topped  conduit  has  been  made  for  con- 
veying water  on  a  grade  line  along 
steep  mountain  sides,  so  cheap  in  first 
cost,  so  easily  and  quickly  built  and  so 
readily  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of 
conditions  and  services,  as  the  all-wood 
box  flume.  Any  form  of  structure 
which  retains  the  chief  advantages  of 


1  built  in  1892,  li  miles  in  1895  and  the 
remainder  in  1896  and  1897.  The  two 
first  mentioned  were  built  of  redwood 
staves  and  for  irrigation  purposes  ;  the 
other  flumes  of  this  type  were  built  of 
Oregon  fir  staves. 

With  one  exception,  these  flumes 
were  allowed  to  stand  for  long  periods 

j  of  time  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition, 
with  no  care  or  attention  of  any  kind  ; 
nevertheless,  the  work  of  clinching  up 
bands  and  rounding  out  the  staves, 
which  work  put  the  flumes  in  first-class 
condition,  cost  only  4  cents  per  lineal 
foot  of  flume.  Whenever  this  type  of 
flume  has  been  used  in  a  mormal  man- 

j  ner,  the  total  cost  of  maintenance, 
operation  and  repairs  for  flumes  of  from 
15  to  30  square  feet  area  has  been  less 
than  2  cents  per  lineal  foot  per  annum. 

In  the  use  of  a  new  type  of  flume,  as 
might  be  expected,  some  defects  of 
design  have  developed  ;  but  these  were 
entirely  defects  of  particular  designs, 
and  not  of  the  type.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  nine  years  of  experience  with  this 
flume,  under  extremely  unfavorable 
and  under  some  favorable  conditions, 
have  shown  that  it  meets  every  require- 
ment of  durability,  cheapness  of  main- 
tenance, ease  and  convenience  of  repair, 
water  tightness  and  low  first  cost. 


Fig.  I. — The  Stave  and  Binder  Flume  of  Guy  Sterling. 


the  box  flume  and  is  at  the  same  time 
free  from  many  of  its  objectionable 
features  will  be  of  interest  to  engineers 
and  users  of  waters  in  general. 

In  the  round-sided  stave  and  binder 
flume,  patented  by  Mr.  Guy  Sterling  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  a  type  has  been  de- 
signed which  is  entirely  free  from  the 
faults  objectionable  in  the  box  flume. 
In  the  round-sided  flume  the  materials — 
wood  and  iron  or  steel — are  combined  in 
an  economical  and  self  contained  man- 
ner for  the  purpose  in  view.  This  flume 
may  be  described  as  a  round-sided,  or 
semi-circular  or  partially  round-sided, 
open- topped  conduit,  composed  of 
staves  and  tie  beams,  the  latter  span- 
ning the  top  of  the  conduit,  and  binding 
rods  or  bands  which  pass  around  the 
staves  and  though  the  ends  of  the  tie 
beams  and  are  adapted  to  bind  the 
whole  firmly  and  tightly  together.  In 
Fig.  1  is  shown  a  view  of  the  flume, 
which  clearly  illustrates  the  mode  of 
construction,  which  is  more  like  that  of 
a  wooden  stave  pipe  than  a  box  flume. 
Under  comparable  conditions,  whatever 
advantages  or  disadvantages  pertain 
to  the  wooden  stave  pipe  would  seem  to 
pertain  with  equal  force  to  the  semi- 
circular flume. 

Of  this  round-sided  flume  about  6 
miles  have  been  built,  all  of  which  is  in 
successful  operation.    Two  miles  were 


In  the  shell  or  lining  of  this  flume  no 
nails  are  used  ;  its  parts  are  held  in 
place  by  the  binding  action  of  the  tie 
beams  and  bands.  The  flume  may  be 
supported  by  wooden  chairs,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  1,  or  preferably,  by  iron 
chairs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Where  the 
circumstances  will  permit,  no  better 
support  can  be  devised  than  earth 
tamped  firmly  around  the  sides. 

The  setting  up  of  the  flume  is  simply 
made.  Two  chairs,  or  outside  forms, 
are  set  up,  and  in  these  the  flume 
staves  are  laid,  with  their  adjacent 
ends  falling  2  or  3  feet  forward  or  back 
of  each  other,  thus  forming  a  "stag- 
ger" joint.  When  all  the  staves  re- 
quired to  fill  a  section  are  put  in  place, 
the  bands,  tie  bands  and  washers  are 
put  in  place  and  the  nuts  on  the  ends 
of  the  bands  are  turned  down,  thus 
binding  the  staves  together.  As  the 
bands  are  drawn  tighter  and  tighter, 
the  staves  are  rounded  out  with 
leather-faced  mallets,  until  the  inside 
of  the  shell  is  smooth  and  the  long- 
itudinal seams  between  the  staves  are 
closed.  Iron  tongues,  li  inch  wide,  i 
inch  thick,  and  a  little  longer  than  the 
stave  is  wide,  are  next  driven  into  the 
grooves  cut  into  the  ends  the  staves 
for  that  purpose.  Then  another  out- 
side form,  or  chair,  is  set  up  and  the 
staves  of  the  next  section  are  put  in 
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That  It' 8  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

guarantees  superiority ,to  those 
who  know,  and  others  should 
write  for  catalogue  No.  131 

Very  valuable  treatise  on  "Bvrineei 
Dairying"  free  for  the  asking. 

Sharpies  Co.     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.    Westchester,  Pa. 


place,  the  staves  being  so  held  that  the 
tongues  already  inserted  in  the  ends 
of  the  staves  of  the  completed  sec- 
tion can  enter  the  grooves,  or  slots,  in 
the  ends  of  the  next  section.  The 
joints  at  the  abutting  ends  of  the 
staves  are  then  closed  by  driving  up  the 
staves  with  a  wooden  driving  bar  and 
heavy  hammer,  by  which  operation 
their  joints  are  made  water  and  air 
tight. 

Under  fair  conditions,  a  well 
trained  crew  of  two  or  three  men  and 
a  foreman  will  build  from  75  feet  to  150 
feet  of  flume  per  day,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  flume  and  the  character 
of  the  alignment. 

On  curved  alignment  the  flume  is 
built  straight  out  on  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  and  is  then  bent,  as  a  whole, 
by  special  power  appliances,  to  fit  the 
curve.  In  this  manner  flumes  of  6  feet 
inside  diameter  have  been  bent  to 
curves  of  80  feet  radius.  For  such 
large  flumes,  however,  the  radius  of 
curvature  should  not  be  less  than  200 
feet.  When  curves  of  shorter  radius 
are  unavoidable,  the  flume  can  be 
mitered  to  fit  them. 

The  best  material  for  staves  is  Cali- 


area,  the  box  flume  has  about  10%  less 
carrying  capacity  than  the  round- 
sided  flume  by  reason  of  the  difference 
between  their  respective  hydraulic 
radii.  The  box  flume  requires  45% 
more  wood — a  perishable  material — 
than  the  half-round  flume.  The  first 
cost  of  the  box  flume  will  be  about  10% 
more  than  that  of  the  round-sided 
flume.  As  no  nails  or  screws  are  used 
in  the  lining  of  the  round-sided  flume, 
the  flume  will  be  likely  to  have  a  long 
life. 

In  flumes  of  greater  area  than  13 
square  feet,  the  difference  in  the  hy- 
draulic radii  and  the  relative  quanti- 
tities  of  lumber  required  are  more  in 
favor  of  the  round-sided  flume  than 
shown  above,  while  for  smaller  flumes 
these  differences  tend  to  disappear. 

The  respective  fields  occupied  by 
flume  and  pipe  conduits  seldom  over- 
lap, for  when  it  is  practicable  to  carry 
the  water  in  an  open-topped  conduit, 
the  flume,  on  account  of  its  lower  first 
cost,  will  be  preferred ;  but  where 
water  has  to  be  conveyed  across  deep 
canyons  or  around  steep  cliffs,  requiring 
high  and  expensive  trestles  if  flumed, 
the  pipe  will  have  the  lower  costs  and 
some  constructive  advantages. 


HETEOROLOGICAL. 


Coal  Versus  Climate  in  California. 

Prof.  McAdie,  in  the  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  Weather  Bureau,  writes 
interestingly  upon  the  above  subject. 


want  warmth  and  light  you  can  dig  it  up  ; 
but  when  the  digging  of  the  black  coal 
dwindles,  hand-to-mouth  diurnal  depend- 
ence upon  sunshine  and  showers  for  the 
"white  coal"  that  must  largely  take  its 
place  wiU  be  a  mark  of  the  highest  econ- 
omy and  best  efficiency  on  the  part  of  our 
engineers. 

We  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's allusion  to  the  bounty  of  the  blue 
sky  and  fleecy  cloud.  California  faces 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  long  stretch  of 
coast  line  of  the  State,  in  length  cor- 
responding to  that  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  between  Boston  and 
Savannah,  breasts  the  ever -moving 
stream  of  air  from  west  to  east  in  these 
latitudes.  This  steady  easterly  drift 
of  the  lower  air  means  a  ceaseless  con- 
veyance of  large  amounts  of  water  va- 
por from  ocean  surface  to  the  mountain 
side.  The  streams  of  the  Sierra  have 
their  birth  in  the  condensation  of  this 
water  vapor,  and  thus,  in  a  way  more 
direct  than  any  other  known  at  pres- 
ent, the  heat  of  the  sun  is  utilized  by 
man.  There  are  but  two  intermediate 
steps  in  the  operation — first,  the  evap- 
oration, and,  second,  the  condensation. 
Thus  the  cloud  and  the  fog  are  simply 
agencies  for  storing  and  conveying 
solar  energy.  It  may  be  rather  a 
novel  comparison,  this  of  the  fleecy 
cloud  and  the  gray  fog  bank  to  the 
sooty  coal,  but  where  is  the  difference, 
save  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
sunshine  falling  on  the  leaf  of  the  tree 
is  buried  for  long  ages  underground, 
and  only  slowly  set  free  from  its  prison 
of  coal  by  combustion,  while  with  the 


Fig.  2.— Details  of  Construction  of  the  Sterling  Flume. 


fornia  redwood  or  Washington  cedar  ; 
when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  Oregon 
fir  or  Texas  pine  can  be  depended  upon 
for  good  results.  Wood  which  is  free 
from  knots  will  give  the  best  service, 
although  the  so-called  "common" 
grade  of  Oregon  fir  has  been  used  for 
this  type  of  flume  and  is  given  satisfac- 
tion. 

Owing  to  the  variable  conditions  con- 
trolling the  cost  of  all  flumes,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  statement  of  compara- 
tive costs  for  the  box  flume  and  the 
round-sided  flume  which  will  have  any- 
thing like  a  general  application.  The 
quantities  of  material  required  for  a 
flume  of  each  type,  the  areas  being 
equal,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  com- 
parative costs. 

Flumes  of  13  square  feet  area  and  16 
feet  long  require,  if  made  in  the  half- 
round  design  just  described,  for  a  16- 
foot  length,  444  5  feet  of  lumber  and 
96.91  pounds  of  metal.  The  same 
cross-section  of  water  flow  area  made 
in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  box  flume 
will  require  646.5  feet  of  lumber  and 
10  pounds  of  metal. 

For  flumes  of  about  13  square  feet 


The  Most  Successful  Remedy 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavln»,Rlnebonci,Spllnta» 
Curb*,  etc.,  and  all  Lumcni  »».  Relieves  immediately, 
cures  quickly.   Price,  SI;  six  for  $5. 

Cured  Spavins  of  Ten  Years'  Standing. 

Earl, ill.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  11, 1901. 

Dr  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  GentlrtnCD:— Some  jrar.  ago  I  used  your  Kendall'. 
BpaviD  Cur*  on  a  horie  that  bad  two  Hone  Spai'ine,  and  It  removed  tbem 
entirely.  The.o  Spavins  bad  been  on  Mm  rrom  birth,  and  were  often  year.* 
atandlng.  I  now  hare  a  eaae  of  a  mare  that  was  injured  by  falling  through 
a  bridge,  and  am  going  to  give  her  complete  treatment  with  your  HpaTirt 
Cora.  Very  truly  Jour.,  CLARK  0.  PORT. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  KENOAIX*  SPAVIN  CURE, 
also  "A  Ireallae  on  the  Hone,"  the  Book  free,  or  address 

DR.  8.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


He  says  :  Up  to  the  present  time  Cali- 
fornia has  been  handicapped  in  the  race 
for  industrial  supremacy  by  the  lack  of 
cheap  good  coal  or  other  fuel.  It  mat- 
ters little  that  a  great  city  fronts  a 
noble  bay  unless  fuel  for  the  industries 
of  the  community  can  be  obtained  at 
reasonable  prices  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. San  Francisco  may  sit  beside  the 
Golden  Gate,  but  in  order  that  the  city 
shall  fulfill  its  destiny  as  one  of  the 
great  ports  of  the  world  the  present 
inadequacy  of  fuel  must  be  remedied. 
The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  oil  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  also 
aboard  vessels,  gives  promise  of  solving 
the  difficulty.  There  is  also  another 
way  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  power, 
and  this  is  by  the  utilization  of  the 
water  power  of  the  mountain  streams 
in  the  transmission  of  electrical  energy. 
It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  read  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
the  following  remarks  of  Thomas  Com- 
merford  Martin,  calling  attention  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  long  distance  power 
systems  in  California.  After  comment- 
ing upon  the  compensatory  plan  of 
Providence  which  gives  the  British 
Islands  coal  beds  in  lieu  of  sunshine,  and 
California  more  sunshine  than  coal,  Mr. 
Martin  continues  : 

Whether  it  is  better  for  a  country  to 
live  on  its  geology  or  its  geography  has 
remained  hitherto  a  moot  question  ;  but 
usually  coal  mining  regions  have  little  to 
recommend  them  as  places  of  residence 
after  the  deposits  are  exhausted.  New- 
castle and  Pittsburg  have  no  vogue  as 
pleasure  resorts,  but  long  after  their  pits 
and  volcanoes  of  pent-up  energy,  hushed 
and  empty,  lie  in  black  silence,  pictur- 
esque Switzerlands  and  Californias  will  be 
drawing  cheerfully  upon  the  renewed 
bounty  of  the  daily  blue  sky  and  fleecy 
cloud.  The  chief  future  of  China  appears 
to  consist  in  its  supply  of  black  coal,  but 
when  that,  in  turn,  is  worked  out,  the 
melting  glaciers  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  bub- 
bling streams  of  the  snow-clad  Sierra,  and 
the  rushing  tide  of  the  Niagara  gorge,  will 
still  be  here,  to  give  up  to  us  not  alone 
their  beauty  but  their  strength.  It  is 
doubtless  satisfactory  to  know  that  if  you 


j  cloud  the  heat  of  vaporization  in  a  res- 
ervoir of  rare  design,  high  above  our 
'  heads,  is  set  free  in  the  beauty  of  the 
i  waterfall. 


Snakeg,  centipedes  and  other  poisonous  things 
may  assail  you  in  your  walks  through  field  and 
forest.  Be  sure  to  have  a  bottle  of  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller  in  the  house  and  you  run  no  risk. 
Directions  on  the  wrapper. 


Shakespeare  Never  Wrote  Macbeth. 

We  can  state  this  as  a  positive  fact,  because  the 
poet  lived  in  a  time  when  the  lamp  chimneys  made 
by  Macbeth  were  unknown. 

If  Shakespeare  had  lived  in  our  day  he  would 
have  written  Macb»th,  Pittsburgh,  that  "pearl 
top"  or  "pearl  glass"  lamp  chimneys  never  break 
unless  you  hit  them,  just  as  thousands  of  men  and 
women  write  from  all  over  the  globe. 

Macbeth's  name  is  known  wherever  lamp  chim- 
neys are  used. 

If  the  "best"  means  anything  it  spells  "Mac- 
beth." 


constant  FLOW  OF  WATER 

to  the  house,  the  barn,  the  garden  or 
lawn  is  assured  by  the 

mcr  HYDRAULIC 
*-  ENGINE. 

Purapa  water  automat- 
ically. Better  than  any 
ram,  enpine  or  wind- 
mil.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial. Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  Tree. 

RIFE  ENGINE  00.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


GOME  INTO  THE  FOLD. 

|Be  one  of  the  successful  poultrymen. 
Our  people  make  money  out  of 
chickens.   They  run 

The  Petaluma  Incubator 

[and  Brooder  too.  Ferfect  regulation  of 
I  heat,  air.  moisture.   Hatches  every 
I  lertl  le  egg.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 
'  Address  nearest  office. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  217.  Petaluma,  Cal.,   or  Box  217,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


WE  ONLY  CLAIM 

for  PAGE  FENCE  that  it  Is  more  practical  and 

economical  and  that  it  lasts  the  longest. 

PAtiK  WOVEN  WIRE  EENCE CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  effect  on 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  Har- 
ness Oil.   It  re- 
sists the  damp, 
keeps  the  leath 
cr  soft  and  pli- 
able. Stitches 
do  not  break. 
No  rough  sur- 
face to  chafe 
and  cut.  The 
harness  not 
only  keeps 
looking  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  long  by  the 
use  of  Eureka 
Harness  Oil. 


Sold 

everywhere 

in  cans — 
all  sizes. 
Made  by 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


\ 


LI  FLOWER  SEEDS 

OIRCCT  FROM  GROWER 


DENMARK 

%Slf£&  KARL  KOLLE.box  36t.chicago.ill 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

SPRINGTIME 

is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


NOV26, 
lQOl. 


H0YTPR91 
TREE- PR* 

wATSQNVl  LLE,  CAL . 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit.  >  heaper  ih.n 
tbe  cheapest.    Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

H0YVS  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSON VI LLB,  CAL. 
f\  GENTS  WANTED. 


MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK-ER    aft  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

A  Fruit  Shippers'  Combine. 

The  community  of  interest  idea,  says 
the  S.  F.  Chronicle,  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  big  deciduous  fruit  shippers 
of  the  State,  and  a  plan  of  organization 
is  being  formulated  with  the  idea  of 
eliminating  needless  competition  in  the 
East  durihg  the  approaching  green 
fruit  season,  controlling  the  various 
Eastern  markets  and  exploiting  new 
markets  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  scheme  of  organization  was  dis- 
missed at  length  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  recently,  attended  by 
shippers  controlling  95%  of  the  green 
deciduous  fruit  that  moves  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Eastern  markets.  All  of 
the  big  fruit-shipping  companies  were 
represented,  together  with  several  of 
the  small  companies  and  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  individual  growers  and 
shippers.  In  the  latter  class  are  Frank 
H.  Buck  of  Vacaville;  Alden  Anderson 
of  Suisun  and  A.  Block  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  Porter  Bros.  Co.  was  represented 
by  President  James  S.  Watson,  who  is 
here  from  Chicago  to  promote  the  com- 
munity of  interest  plan,  and  A.  J. 
Hechtman  of  this  city,  vice  president  of 
the  company.  W.  E.  Gerber  and  G.  B. 
Katzenstein  were  down  from  Sacra- 
mento to  represent  the  Earl  Fruit  Co., 
and  representatives  were  present  from 
the  Producers'  Fruit  Co.,  the  Penryn 
Fruit  Co.,  Pinkham  &McKevitt,  Schna- 
ble  Bros.,  George  B.  Kellogg  and  W.  J. 
Wilson  &  Son. 

The  fact  leaked  out  Friday  last  that 
the  proposition  to  bring  all  of  the  fruit 
shipping  interests  together  in  an  or- 
ganization such  as  that  outlined  has 
been  under  consideration  for  some  time, 
but  it  was  not  until  Friday  that  the 
shippers  got  together  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  launching  of  the  big  pro- 
ject. At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
information  was  given  out  that  the  sit- 
uation had  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
canvassed  and  that  another  meeting 
would  be  held  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  to  perfect  the  details 
in  the  plan  of  association  or  organiza- 
tion. 

Those  identified  with  the  plans  and 
projects  of  the  fruit  shippers  were  much 
concerned  last  Friday  evening  lest  their 
purposes  be  misunderstood  by  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  State.  They  would  have 
it  understood  that  whatever  form  of 
united  action  might  proceed  from  their 
meetings  it  would  in  no  sense  assume 


the  character  of  a  combine  of  the  ship- 
ping interests.  Their  efforts  were  all 
designed,  they  said,  as  much  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  growers  as  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  shippers. 

"  The  fruit  growers  and  shippers  of 
California  are  confronted  with  excep- 
tional conditions  this  year,"  said  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  big  fruit 
companies,  when  questioned  about  the 
plans  of  the  shippers.  "  Last  year  the 
shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  to  the 
Eastern  markets  aggregated  5700  car- 
loads. It  was  a  prosperous  season  for 
the  growers  and  shippers,  but  the  re 
suits  were  not  sufficient  to  make  any- 
body rich.  This  year  we  are  confronted 
with  the  prospect  of  8000  or  10,000  car- 
loads of  fruit,  and,  unless  we  can  secure 
some  concerted  action  in  marketing  the 
product,  the  season  is  likely  to  prove 
disastrous  through  a  slump  in  prices. 
The  shippers  have  accordingly  come  to- 
gether to  consider  the  problem  of 
widening  the  markets  and  extending 
the  distribution  of  the  product.  We 
will  have  to  exploit  new  markets 
throughout  the  country,  and  may  even 
go  abroad  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  crop. 
These  things  can  only  be  done  by  united 
action.  One  shipper  is  not  going  to 
the  expense  of  exploiting  a  new  market 
only  to  have  the  advantages  of  efforts 
in  that  direction  shared  by  all  of  the 
other  shippers.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  be  gained  for 
both  shipper  and  grower  in  regulating 
and  controlling  the  distribution  of 
fruits  in  the  markets  already  estab- 
lished. If  New  York  will  consume  not 
more  than  twenty  cars  of  fruit,  it  is 
ruinous  for  a  dozen  rival  shippers  to 
dump  fifty  cars  on  the  market  at  one 
time.  These  matters  can  be  regulated 
by  concerted  action. 

"  Just  what  form  the  association  or 
organization  will  take  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  this  time.  We  have  reached 
only  the  preliminary  stage.  Shippers 
representing  95%  of  the  deciduous  fruit 
crop  have  come  together  and  talked 
over  the  situation,  and  we  hope  to 
make  further  progress  in  the  direction 
of  organizing  at  our  meeting  next  week. 
Whatever  benefits  may  accrue  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  shippers  will 
be  shared  by  the  growers,  for  our  one 
purpose  is  to  find  a  market  for  the  en- 
tire crop  at  good  prices." 


The  thrust  of  a  lance  does  not  hurt  more 
tban  the  abdominal  pains  following  the  eating  of 
improper  food.  Quick  relief  comes  with  the  use 
of  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller.  Always  keep  it  in  the 
house. 


MASON 
JARS 


Pints,  per  gross  $6  42 

(Quarts,  "       "    7.57 

W  Gals.  "      "   9-85 

In  less  than  gross  quantities,  per 

doz   55c,  65c,  flOo 

Caps  and  Rubbers,  doz   25o 

Jelly  Glasses,  24-doz.  bbls.  at  24o  and  28o 
Open  Jelly  Tumbler,  24-doz  bbls. 

 25c,  28c,  30c 

Carload  arrived  April  81st  Factory 
basis  of  price.  Eastern  goods.  Per 
feet  white  glass.  Tops  fit  smoothly 
aDd  to  perfection.  Best  Mason  J *rs  In 
<»an  Franclnoo.  To  g«>t  this  peculiar 
Boe  Jar  at  the  above  low  prices,  order 
promptly  and  order  ONLI  from 

ISMITHS'l 

CASH  STOR-E 

NO.  25   MARKET  STREET,  8.  F. 

Can  we  price-list  you? 


Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing  us. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  J*  Jt  jt 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WX  SAY: 

"(Jet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEfT." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.    Price  82.60,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Life  off  the  Wheel 

depends  upon  the  make  of  the  wheeL 

ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

F  lastalmost  forever.  I  it  my  wagon.strulght 
or  staggered  epokes.  Write  for  the  cata- 
logue. We  mail  it  free. 
BLEOTKIO  WHEEL  CO.,  B«x  io*  Qolncy,  Ilia, 


1 


0* 

L  ' 
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WHEELS 

'•-FARM  WAGONS 

an,  iize  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
.  o  blarkuml tli's  billet  to  pay. 
No  tireB  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheeU  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Ou  r  flV  *  '■'•'"< 
k  telle  you  how  to  do  it  \ddr'*»- 
^EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Quiiicy,  HI. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Telepnone  Main  1»». 
Blaka,   A\orritt  «fc  Town** 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No«.  S5-S7-59-6I  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Log  Angeles. 
RLAKK  MmrAT-t,  *  (TO     ...     Portland  fir 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg- 
etables, result  from  want  of 

Potash. 


Vegetables  are  especially- 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN"  KAT.t  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  Sc  CO.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Paclllc  Coast. 


I 


no  matter  where  located.  I  can  sell  yours.  Send  description  and  cash  price  and  learn  how. 
Write  for  full  description  of  any  of  the  following  properties: 


60  acres.  King  Co.  Wash.  No  buildings. 
Small  orchard.  Convenient  to  R.  R  $1'KK) 

160  acres,  La  Plata  Co  ,  Colo.  Land  well 
timbered.  Fair  buildings.  Stream  on  land. 
Farm  well  located.    14  ml.  to  R.  R.  $1200. 

11S  acres,  Clackamas  Co  ,  Ore.  40  acres 
timber  Good  buildings.  Orchard.  Stream 
on  land.  Just  %  ml.  from  Oregon  City.  2  mi. 
to  R.  R.  16000 

160  acres  land.  Kern  Co.,  Calif.  No  Im- 
provements. Good  orchard  or  alfalfa  land. 
20  mi.  to  R.  R.  12500. 

12  acres,  Butte  Co.,  Calif.  Fair  buildings. 
Orchard.  Entire  place  fenced,  n  mi.  to  R. 
R.  $2800. 

480  acres,  Kern  Co  ,  Calif.  No  buildings. 
No  Improvements.   17  ml.  to  R  R.  $12,CO0 

12a  acres,  Stanislaus  Co.,  Calif.  Good 
buildings.  River  on  land.  14  acres  in  fruit. 
2  acres  vineyard.   12  mi  to  R.  R.  $80C0. 

81  acres,  Skamania  Co  ,  Wash.  Fair  build- 
ings. Orchard.  Stream  on  land.  Well 
fenced.   4  mi.  to  R.  R.  $1050. 

250  acres.  Placer  Co.,  Calif.  Some  timber 
Good  buildings.  Orchard.  Land  well  fenced. 
2K  ml.  to  R.  R.  $15,000. 

800  acres  and  improvements,  Douglas  Co., 
Colo.  8  or  4  acres  timber.  Good  7-room  house. 
Excellent  new  barn.  Good  well.  3  living 
springs.  80  acres  under  plow.  Convenient 
to  church  and  schools.  $80U0. 


200  acres  and  improvements,  Josephine  Co., 
Ore.  20  acres  under  plow.  Well  t'moered. 
House  and  few  outbuildings.  Str»am  border- 
ing on  land    Well.   Pr'ce$2500,  easy  terms. 

40  acres,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Calif.  No 
buildings.  Brook  on  land.  Land  all  fenced. 
About  H  ml.  to  school.  1  mi.  to  R.  R. 
$9000. 

30  acres,  Sacramento  Co..  Calif.  Good 
buildings.  Orchar.1.  Land  all  piped  for 
Irrigation.   Convenient  to  R.  R  $900. 

10  acres,  Douglas  <^o  ,  Wabh.  Pmall  spring. 
600  ft.  from  R.  K.  Sta.  Fine  fruit  in  this  lo- 
cality. $600 

40  acres,  Thurston  Co  ,  Wash.  No  build- 
ings. Land  well  timbered.  2  springs.  2', 
ml.  to  R  R.  $1600. 

Excellent  175-acre  fruit  and  grain  ranch, 
San  Diego  Co  ,  Cal.  Excellent  10-room  bouse, 
fair  barn.  Fine  orcba  d,  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
Shrubbery  and  orr  amental  trees  and  tropical 
pants  2  acres  timoer.  1H  miles  to  school, 
church  and  railroad  station.  A  rare  bargain 
at  $18,000. 

A  good  fruit  ranch  in  Napa  Co.,  Calif  ,  2 
miles  from  Napa,  a  town  of  50u0  inhabitants. 
Contains  22  acres  of  the  best  kind  of  land. 
Nearly  all  planted  in  fruit  of  various  kinds. 
Good  7-room  house,  barn  and  several  other 
buildings.  Also  good  windmill.  Free  mall 
delivery.  $8000. 


W.  W.  OSTRANDER,  1497  Hortu  American  Bldg, 


,  Pa. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

ARE    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  in  use  on  the  Pacific  ooast,  and  all 
giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strong  and  durable;  will  run  In 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


"  HOOSIER"    F» Limps, 

REDWOOD  TANKS, 
WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particular,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 

575  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


-4-11    market    St.   San  Francisco. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  btehest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21 V4  Inches  deep,  and  15  gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Kange  made.  WM.  U  1V1LLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  sblp  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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RANGE  INTERESTS. 

The  Old  in  California  Cattle  Growing. 

In  view  of  what  appears  upon  our 
first  page  this  week  about  present  cat- 
tle interests  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
the  following  sketch  from  the  Denver 
Field  and  Farm  is  interesting,  even  if 
slightly  colored  in  some  respects: 

From  the  days  that  the  Franciscan 
monks  brought  to  California  a  few  cat- 
tle away  around  Cape  Horn  from  their 
old  homes  in  Spain,  and  taught  the 
native  Indian  tribes  how  to  become 
Christian  husbandmen,  to  1855,  the  in- 
crease in  the  herds  was  marvelous,  not- 
withstanding the  tens  of  thousands  that 
were  slaughtered  every  year.  It  was 
estimated  in  1855  that  there  were  over 
1,200,000  head  of  cattle  in  California, 
valued  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,- 
000.  In  the  Spanish  days  when  a  man's 
herd  increased  so  that  it  was  too  much 
bother  to  keep  it  together  and  to  pro- 
vide grazing  land,  the  owner  allowed 
his  stock  to  run  wild,  with  the  result 
that  the  animals  lost  all  domesticity 
and  were  extremely  difficult  to  round 
up — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  many 
heavy  owners  took  slight  pains  to  keep 
their  herds  intact,  merely  rounding  up 
those  that  could  be  found  and  driven 
in  with  the  least  trouble.  As  a  result 
of  this  lax  system,  before  many  years 
in  isolated  portions  of  the  country  there 
were  enormous  herds  with  no  one  to 
claim  them. 

The  manner  of  life  and  of  doing  busi- 
ness of  the  Spanish  cattle  kings  in  their 
halcyon  days  was  unlike  anything  that 
other  cattlemen  ever  knew.  Book  ac- 
counts were  rarely  kept,  and  except 
when  the  annual  rodeo  took  place  not 
the  least  attention  was  given  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  herd.  No  ranchero  ever 
made  any  study  of  the  market  condi- 
tions before  disposing  of  his  cattle. 
When  the  family  purse  was  empty, 
when  a  daughter  was  to  receive  a 
dowry,  or  a  son  must  have  money  to 
pay  off  a  gambling  debt  at  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Sacramento,  the  vaqueros  were 
sent  out  and  a  herd  of  long-horned 
steers  was  driven  to  the  seaboard  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  Yankee  or  the  Eng- 
lish sailor's  gold.  There  was  no  bar- 
gaining as  to  price.  Life  was  too  short 
for  that  and  the  brusque  commercial 
manner  of  the  buyer  was  distasteful  to 
the  Spanish  seller.  Besides,  the  cat- 
tleman knew  that  he  had  a  vast  num- 
ber more  of  such  steers  back  in  the 
country. 

With  all  their  herds,  the  Spanish 
families  seldom  had  butter  in  their 
ranch  homes  and  cheese  was  obtainable 
only  from  the  sailors.  Olives  and  olive 
oil  were  used  in  lieu  of  milk  products. 
They  were  easier  to  procure.  Mutton 
and  beef  fat  were  in  abundance,  for 
they,  too,  were  easy  to  obtain.  Rich 
as  the  Spanish  cattlemen  were,  their 
diet  was  of  limited  variety,  but  abund- 
ant in  quantity.  Claret,  beef,  mutton, 
honey,  bread,  olives  and  grapes  were 
the  chief  staples  in  every  home.  In 
1868  there  were  less  than  a  dozen  of 
the  cattle  kings  of  early  California 
days  left  in  the  cattle  business.  A 
large  number  of  them  had  been  sold  out 
by  the  sheriff  and  their  property  taken 
under  mortgage  foreclosure.  In  1870 
the  last  big  herd  of  cattle  owned  by 
Spaniards  was  sold. 

Now  the  days  of  big  herds  of  cattle 
under  the  American  regime  are  fast 
passing  away.  The  agriculturalist  has 
demonstrated  the  marvelous  capabili- 
ties of  the  soil  of  California  and  has 
taken  many  thousand  acres  formerly 
used  for  cattle  purposes.  The  rail- 
roads have  cut  through  the  immense 
valleys  where  King  Steer  roamed  at 
will  twenty  years  ago  and  cities  and 
towns  have  sprung  up  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  best  grazing  lands  in  the  State. 
With  the  influx  of  settlers  and  the  sub- 
sequent decrease  of-  grazing  facilities 
the  big  herds  began  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  white  elephants.  It  was  im- 
possible to  keep  them  near  home  and 
the  conditions  beginning  to  obtain  were 
such  that  they  could  not  be  permitted 
to  roam  at  will,  so  many  owners  were 
obliged  to  subdivide  their  herds  and 
sell  off  the  surplus,  retaining  only  such 
portions  as  could  be  maintained  on  the 
home  rancho. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durbams  competing:.  I".  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Bull;  dam  made  21  pounds 
butter  one  week.  Fresa  Jersey  Cow.  Sulphur 
Spring  Farm.  Nlles. 


A.IO  O.  JtCKSt-  YS.  Service  bulls  of  not°d  strains 
Joseph  Mallllard,  Pan  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


26  SHOKT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.  Al-o  25  grade  Durham  'ows.  Also  1  Im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lbs.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antekpe,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  HogB, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstabllsbed  1878. 


BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXK  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MAMMOTH   WHITE  PEKtN  DUCK  EGGS 

$1.00  per  doz.     W.  H.  Catlett,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


EGGS  from  rrize-winnin?  Buff,  Bmwn  and  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Mlno-cas  and  Barred  P'y.  Rocks. 
I1.6U  per  set  ing,  J5.00  per  100.  S.  P.  Lindgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson.  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Anrelas.  Cal    Vstablished  In  1876. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOA  KS.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 

FOR  sai  E — Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,Perk>ns,Sac.Oo.,Oal  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BR  -8.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  Thoroughbred  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  3 
years  old,  fresh,  $75.00  each  or  $150  00  both.  From 
Henry  Pierce's  Herd. 

E  S  GORDON,  P.  O.  Box  13,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Mongolian  Pheasant  Eggs 

FOR  HATCHING. 

Five  Dollars  ($5)  per  Setting  of  Fifteen  (15)  Eggs. 

Can  be  hatched  by  a  Bantam  hen  or  bv  an  incu- 
bator. Full  directions  for  raising  the  young  birds 
with  each  setting.  Orders  filled  as  received.  Ad- 
dress MRS.  L.  DUGAN,  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
California. 


Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St..  Han  Francisco,  Oal. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cared  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


LAWES'  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Eng.    Established  60  Tear*  In  Bus  lness. 


lift  UIIMDIIP  "  PERFEI  T  IN. 

IIU  nUITIDUII  STitiaiENTSini 

Humane SwinsV. Stock  Marker  andCalf 
Dehorner.  Stopsswineof  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes  48differentear  marks,  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimomalsfree.  Priced  SOorsend  »1 
ijet  i  ton  trial  :  i  f  i  t  auit*  send  balance. 
Pat'd  Apr  23,1901. 

F1KJIKR  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Manufacturers  of  I 

THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KHOWH. 

Send/or  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  HUTlHINS  &  CO.,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Building;,      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


L.  L.  May  &  Co. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful,  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Olir  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


YOU  ARE  TOO  LATE 

to  get  the  hogs  lately  advertised  by  us.     We  have  sold  everything  old  enough  to  ship.     You  can  now 
book  orders  for  choice  pigs  in  new  Utters  and  have  them  secured  for  such  time  as  they  will  be  needed. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynvuood  Dairy  and  Stock,  farm, 

117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mini    AMn    CE?  C?  rfc     THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOP 

1YI I U  L  A 1M  U  r  ti  ti  U .        poultry  in  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES. 

In>eUlg«nt  Feeding;  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  n 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  b«lanced  to  meet  specific  requirements 
Our  booklet,  'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding:,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re 
quest,  our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use:  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  lhis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee,  w  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUflA  ImCUIJATOK  cO     Pacific  Coast  Aeents.  PeTAi  UMA.  Cal. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINO  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows,    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing;  Damg. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZKN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young   Stock   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK..  NEVADA. 
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Byron  Jackson  Machine  Works, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Haying  and  Harvesting  Machinery. 

Also  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  PDMPS,  HORSE-POWERS,  SELF-FEEDERS 

FOB    THRESHING  MACHINES. 

"LIGHT  U/EIGHT"  HORSE  FORKS,  DERRICKS,  -> 
F"OR  K  HOISTS,  ETC 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Jackson's  Improved  "ACME"  Rake 
and  Buck  Combined. 

Does  the  work  of  all  other  Hay  or  Horse  Rakes,  viz.,  wire  rakes,  sulky  rakes,  revolving  rakes, 
buck  rakes,  and  "  go-devils."  It  rakes  from  the  swath,  and  leaves  the  hay  In  large  bunches  at  once, 
requiting  no  hand  work.  One  man  and  two  horses  will  keep  up  with  two  mowers,  following  the 
mower  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  wilted  enough  to  be  raked  clean  with  any  rake.  It  rakes  cleaner.  The 
hay  will  cure  qu'<  ker  without  bleaching  by  dew  or  sun.  Very  large  bunches  can  be  made  by  pushing 
from  two  to  six  rakefuls  into  one. 

If  raked  and  bunched  by  our  Improved  "  Acme  "  Rake,  the  hay  is  In  very  much  better  shape  to 
reload  and  deliver  on  the  Stacker  evenly  and  level  (loading  the  rakes  all  they  will  carry  to  the  Stack), 
and  spreads  well  over  the  Stack,  saving  labor  in  stacking,  because  it  has  not  been  tangled,  as  it  Is 
when  gathered  with  the  sulky  or  revolving  rake.  Bear  in*  mind  that  the  wind-rowing  hay  with  any 
rake  is  labor  thrown  away,  and  is  detrimental  to  the  neat  and  most  economical  working  of  the 
"  Acme"  Hay  Harvesting  Machinery. 


OFFICE: 
411  Market  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


WORKS: 
625  Sixth  Street, 

CAL. 


Jackson's  Improved  " Eclipse"  Stacker 

and  Loader. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  BY  ALL  TO  BE  THE  BEST. 

The  above  is  our  standard  Stacker  and  is  an  Improvement  on  all  others,  as  It  Is  lighter,  stronger, 
and  dumps  the  hay  at  any  desired  height,  instead  of  carrying  it  all  up  over  itself  wltnout  regard  to 
height  of  stack.  This  latter  point  Is  quite  Important  in  stacking  In  windy  weather,  as  with  the 
"  Eclipse  "  the  hay  is  only  raised  as  high  as  necessary  to  dump  It  on  the  stack,  and  is  not  scattered 
by  the  wind.  The  uprights  of  the  "  Eclipse  "  are  made  28  feet  high,  as  this  is  as  long  as  they  oan  be 
shipped,  and  with  them  It  will  stack  nearly  or  quite  that  high,  but  the  height  It  may  be  made  to 
stack  is  really  unlimited,  as  these  uprights  may  be  spliced  out  as  high  as  desired,  and  guyed  with 
rope. 

We  make  this  machine  under  the  "  Acme  "  and  Oliver  patents.  It  is  mounted  on  cast-Iron  shoes, 
and  will  build  a  stack  25  feet  high. 

With  the  rakes  the  hay  Is  taken  from  the  swath,  when  cured,  just  as  left  by  the  mower,  or  from  the 
cock  or  wind  row,  if  it  is  desired  to  rake  it  before  it  is  cured  sufficiently  to  stack;  and  when  the  Rake 
is  loaded  it  is  driven  to  the  Stacker,  the  rake  teeth  entering  between  the  pitcher  teeth;  the  hay  is 
pressed  forward  against  the  pitcher-head,  the  horses  then  back  the  Rake  oft,  leaving  the  hay  In  a  com- 
pact mass  upon  the  pitcher  and  return  to  the  field  for  another  load.  As  soon  as  the  Kake  Is  out  of  the 
way  the  horse  attached  to  the  pitcher  rope  is  started,  elevating  the  load  the  desired  height,  when  the 
latch  rope  is  pulled  and  the  hay  is  dropped  in  the  center  of  the  stack,  the  horse  is  backed  up,  the 
pitcher  being  brought  back  to  the  ground  by  its  own  weight,  ready  for  another  load. 

The  "  Eclipse"  his  special  advantages  for  stacking  in  windy  weather,  and  for  loading  hay,  etc., 
on  wagons.  It  dumps  the  load  at  any  desire/l  litigh'.  from  5  to  25  feet,  while  It  is  easily  moved,  quickly 
set,  and  amply  strong. 

This  principle  of  miking  hay,  by  which  the  expenditure  of  manual  labor  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
is  now  almost  too  well  known  to  need  much  description,  as  these  machines  are  now  In  the  hands  of  all 
the  largest  farmers  and  have  proven  entirely  successful.  The  words  '•  making  hay  "  are  used  advis- 
edly, for  this  Stacker  and  Rake  do  all  the  work  from  the  time  the  mower  outs  the  hay  until  It  is  in  the 
stack  or  on  the  iragon,  and  no  other  machines  or  Implements,  nor  the  expenditure  of  any  manual  labor, 
Is  either  required  or  even  desirable. 


Three  feed  a  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     Kaay  draft  on  tram- 
Three  ni»n  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   «•  ull  weight  in  smallest  car. 
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Celf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  bay  In  baling  chamber. 

Srir-Keeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

<)nr  plau:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Tonr  money  hack,  if  yon  want  it,  after  trial. 


DE  LIYAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  !S[ffl^Xt«S!  I  LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Furnished  with  Solid  Discs 
if  You 


Wood  Extension  Head  if 


ALL  STEEL,  REVERSIBLE,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  EXTENSION  HEAD. 

The  best  Disc  Harrow  now  on  the  market.  Lightest  draft.  Does  the  best  work. 
Being  reversible  it  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  bo 
drawn  together  and  used  in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  5,  6  and  8  ft. 
cut  are  reversible  and  carry  the  Extension  Head.    10  and  12  ft.  cut  are  not  reversible. 

Clark's  Latest  and  Best.   25%  Off  This  Week. 

 WRITE    OR  CALL.  


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Gasoline 
Engines, 

1H.   3.   6.  8.  12 
Horse  Power. 

PUMPS, 

For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating: in  fact,  all  kinds  of  uses. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogues  ot  the 
above. 

Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc.  I 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS 

WOOD  I  IN  &  LITTLE, 

31:2-31-4  market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


lover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WOKE. 


PIPE  CCTTIKG,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  SL 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 

-hoice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
.31acklegino  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft,  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 

FRANCIS    SMITH   Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    U/flTER  W/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ...      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe-   Jailmates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Codlin  Moth  and  Its 
Work. 


Although  the  destruct- 
ive worm  of  the  apple  and 
pear  has  been  ruinously 
at  work  on  this  coast  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learned  about 
it.  Many  an  apple  grower 
does  not  yet  know  the 
moth  by  sight,  though  he 
may  be  quite  familiar  with 
the  larva  or  worm.  One 
result  of  this  ignorance  is 
the  sale  of  moth  traps, 
worthless  for  the  catching 
of  the  codlin  moth,  be- 
cause the  grower  can  not 
distinguish  between  the 
moths  he  catches  and  the 
moths  he  wishes  to  catch. 
There  is  also  ignorance 
even  among  the  experts 
as  to  the  life  history  of  the 
insect  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  coast.  It  is 
known  in  a  general  way 
that  the  appearances  and 
performances  of  this  in- 
sect are  changed  consid- 
erably by  local  climatic 
conditions,  but  there  is 
much  still  to  be  learned 
about  the  exact  behavior 
of  the  insect  in  this  place 
and  in  that.  The  means 
of  saving  the  fruit  from 
this  pest  have  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated,  but  the  best  times  of  apply- 
ing the  means  are  still  short  of  exact  definition,  nor 
can  they  be  determined  until  the  local  variations  in 
the  habits  of  the  insect  are  detected.  The  latest  and 
in  some  respects  the  best  work  yet  accomplished  on 
this  coast  against  this  insect  has  just  been  published 
by  Prof.  A.  B.  Cordley,  entomologist  of  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  at  Corvallis,  in  Bulletin  69  of 
that  station.    It  consists  largely  of  the  results  of 


Various  Forms  of  the  Codlin  Moth  and  the  Character  of  its  Life  and  Work. 


original  studies  and  experiments  and  is  illustrated  by 
original  photo-engravings.  The  details  of  Prof. 
Cordley's  work  are  too  full  for  our  reproduction,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  undertake  this,  because  we  pre- 
sume he  will  supply  the  bulletin  to  those  who  write 
to  him  for  it.  We  have,  however,  a  duty  to  our  read- 
ers to  discharge,  and  that  is  to  call  their  attention 
pointedly  to  the  work,  as  we  do  upon  this  page. 
The  two  upper  engravings  will  serve  to  clear  up 


Spraying  by  Gasoline  Power  in  the  Orchard  of  Olwell  Brothers,  Central  Point,  Oregon. 


the  common  mind  of  much  of  its  uncertainty  as  to  the 
appearance  and  work  of  the  insect.  In  the  first 
engraving  "  a  "  shows  the  moth  with  wings  expanded 
and  wings  closed,  the  figures  being  enlarged  li 
diameters;  "c"  shows  a  white  spot  on  a  small  apple, 
of  the  size  and  position  of  the  egg  laid  by  the  moth; 
"d"  and  "d"  are  natural  size  views  of  the  fully 
grown  worm;  "i"  shows  the  entrance  of  the 
newly  hatched  worm  at  the  side  of  a  growing  apple; 
"j"  shows  a  cocoon  found  on  the  under  side  of  a 
piece  of  loose  apple  bark,  the  cocoon  being  torn  open 
to  show  the  pupa  in  place;  "  k  "  shows  a  clod  of  soil 
containing  a  pupa. 

The  second  plate  continues  the  phases  of  the  insect: 
"b"  shows  the  moth  resting  on  an  apple  about  one- 
half  natural  size;  "e"  shows  the  familiar  mass  of 
frass  at  the  calyx  or  eye  of  the  apple;  "f "  is  a 
mature  apple  showing  a  spot  where  a  larva  of  the 
second  brood  had  entered  the  side;  "g"  shows  the 
path  of  a  worm  which  entered  at  the  eye;  burrowed 
about  the  core  and  escaped  when  full  grown  by  the 
upper  tunnel  to  the  outside  of  the  apple,  and  "h" 
shows  a  torn  open  cocoon  on  the  under  side  of  loose 
bark  where  the  insect  had  gone  for  winter  quarters. 
All  these  matters  are  discussed  in  detail  by  Prof. 
Cordley  in  his  bulletin.  In  the  form  in  which  we 
present  them,  by  using  his  engravings,  they  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  teaching  our  readers  where  to 
look  for  the  insect  and  what  to  find. 

Another  picture  shows  a  good  spraying  outfit  for 
the  codlin  moth  as  used  by  a  leading  firm  of  Oregon 
apple  growers.  Of  the  general  conclusions  reached 
by  Prof.  Cordley  with  reference  to  Oregon  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cited:  Spraying  with  one  of  the  arse- 
nites  is  the  most  practical  method  of  protecting  fruit 
from  the  codlin  moth. 
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The  Week. 

More  showers  and  cool  weather  delay  the  approach 
of  summer  and  are  giving  California  an  unusually 
long  spring  time  this  year.  This  is  a  lazy  man's  year 
to  be  sure,  for  everything  moves  slowly  and  gives 
many  chances  to  get  the  ground  into  good  summer 
shape.  Certainly  the  thousands  of  visitors  are  see- 
ing the  State  at  a  great  advantage,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  of  them  will  conclude  to  stay,  for 
the  probable  shortage  of  help  for  all  summer  work 
becomes  more  sure  as  the  season  advances.  Em- 
ployers are  making  unusual  exertions  to  get  ade- 
quate labor  supply.  Even  thus  early  the  orchardists 
are  advertising  in  the  towns  in  the  hope  that  many 
may  be  induced  to  put  in  the  summer  in  fruit 
work  rather  than  idle  touring.  We  hope  they  will 
succeed.  The  change  will  be  as  strengthening  and 
the  call  to  help  the  fruit  growers  and  at  the  same 
time  accumulate  rather  than  scatter  money  is  one 
which  many  can  well  heed.  Our  towns  have  leisure 
people  enough,  young  and  old,  to  largely  relieve  the 
stress  which  now  seems  likely  to  be  experienced.  At 
a  meeting  of  fruit  growers  in  Chico  on  Saturday  last 
it  was  stated  that  from  2000  to  3000  outside  people 
will  be  needed  there  this  year,  especially  during  the 
four  or  five  weeks  that  peaches  are  ripening.  Be- 
fore that  the  cherries  and  apricots  will  require  many 
pickers.  After  discussing  the  situation  it  was  de- 
cided to  advertise  for  help  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  to  begin  at  once.  This  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  others  to  help  themselves  from  the  available 
workers  in  their  adjacent  towns  or  Chico  will  have 
the  early  bird's  portion  without  a  contest. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  spot  wheat  and,  though 
firmly  held,  there  is  little  movement.  Options  have 
been  stiff,  but  are  to-day  declining  in  sympathy  with 
Eastern  markets.  One  straight  cargo  of  wheat  and 
one  mixed  and  a  lot  of  flour  and  wheat  by  steamer 
for  Australia  comprise  the  outward  movement.  A 
ship  has  been  chartered  for  wheat  for  South  Africa. 
Barley  is  higher,  especially  for  feed  grades.  Oats 
are  improving  and  moving  a  little,  as  is  also  corn. 
Beans  are  higher,  there  being  quite  a  movement  in 
Large  and  Small  Whites,  Bayos  and  Pinks.  Bran  is 
in  small  receipt,  highly  held  and  little  wanted.  Hay 
is  weak,  slow  and  unchanged,  except  that  cow  hay 
has  been  marked  down  a  little;  but  nothing  is  doing 
at  any  price.  Beef  is  unchanged;  mutton  is  a  shade 
easier,  especially  for  lamb;  hogs  are  unchanged  in 
price,  though  the  receipts  are  larger,  some  coming 
from  Utah.  Butter  is  firm  and  in  good  demand;  a 
large  contract  for  the  navy  at  Mare  Island  has  been 
let  to  a  Kansas  bidder,  and  at  the  same  time  Califor- 
nia butter  is  being  sold  to  go  to  Kansas.    Cheese  is 


steady  and  unchanged.  Eggs  are  higher,  the  demand 
keeping  up  well.  Poultry  is  little  changed;  it  cleans 
up  better,  but  otherwise  is  not  improved.  Pota- 
toes are  high  and  scarce,  both  new  and  old,  and 
onions  are  tolerably  firm  for  choice  old  and  not  many 
in  sight.  New  reds  are  arriving,  but  not  any  choice 
so  far.  Peas  and  asparagus  are  being  canned  freely. 
Rhubarb  is  in  good  supply.  Mexican  tomatoes  are 
still  selling  here  and  a  few  string  beans  bring  high 
prices.  Cherries  are  plentiful,  but  quality  is  low  and 
prices  irregular.  Oranges  are  quiet ;  prices  un- 
changed. Lemons  are  very  slow.  Limes  are  the 
same  as  last  week.  Active  movement  in  jobbing 
dried  fruits  and  the  market  is  firm.  Dried  apples 
are  particularly  scarce  and  sought  for  on  Eastern 
account.  A  sale  of  Vacaville  dried  apricots,  July 
delivery,  in  sacks,  is  reported  at  7c  f.  o.  b.,  while 
San  Joaquin  apricots  are  said  to  be  offering  at  6Jc. 
Dealers  are  trying  to  contract  hops  at  12Jc,  but  the 
figure  does  not  commend  itself  to  growers.  The  wool 
market  is  dragging  because  of  reports  of  a  strike  in 
the  Eastern  woolen  mills  and  buyers  are  trying  to 
crowd  values  down  on  that  ground.  Choice  wools 
are,  however,  strongly  held. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  upon  the 
complaint  of  California  fruit  growers,  has  decided 
that  common  carriers  must  route  shipments  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  shipper,  but  Mr.  Ripley  of 
the  Santa  Fe  says  he  does  not  think  the  roads  will 
comply  with  the  ruling,  but  will  let  the  courts  decide 
whether  they  or  the  fruit  shippers  are  right.  He 
does  not  think  the  ruling  of  the  Commission  equit- 
able. The  railroads  are  the  responsible  parties. 
When  they  guarantee  to  take  the  fruit  to  its  destina- 
tion and  deliver  it  there,  it  is  not  the  business  of  any 
one  how  it  is  done.  So,  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  in 
this  matter,  the  growers  have  secured  a  moral  vic- 
tory, which  may  or  may  not  take  effective  form 
through  the  courts. 

It  will  be  timely  for  our  fruit  growing  readers  to 
study  carefully  the  points  on  the  codlin  moth  which 
are  given  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue.  To  clearly 
recognize  the  fact  is  a  good  step  toward  its  regula- 
tion. Prof.  Cordley,  whose  work  we  have  outlined, 
believes  that  there  are  only  two  broods  of  the  codlin 
moth,  but  they  appear  so  irregularly  that  the  broods 
overlap  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  worms  to 
be  fought  all  summer.  That  is  the  important  point 
for  the  grower  to  hold  in  mind.  Prof.  Cordley  urges 
that  it  "  is  not  only  practical,  but  necessary,  to  spray 
for  the  second  brood.  Persistent,  intelligent  spray- 
ing should  give  85%  to  90%  of  fruit  free  from  worms. 
Our  best  orchardists  do  even  better.  Clean,  smooth 
trees,  clean  cultivation,  sheep  or  hogs  in  the  orchard, 
screens  over  the  doors  and  windows  of  storerooms, 
and  banding  the  trees  are  efficient  supplements  to 
spraying."  The  conclusion  of  Prof.  Cordley's  appeal 
would  seem  to  be:  Never  mind  if  there  are  only  two 
broods;  fight  just  as  though  there  were  forty. 

The  falling  to  pieces  of  the  prune  combine  prom- 
ises to  strengthen  the  local  organizations  and  cause 
more  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them.  Col.  Hersey, 
president  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  that  body  said,  alluding  to  the 
future  of  the  combine  :  "  For  two  years  we  have 
been  in  pursuit  of  ideals.  However  happily  con- 
ceived and  fruitful  of  promise,  the  results  in  practice 
have  not  been  satisfactory.  We  must  now  begin 
again  at  our  own  door  and  struggle  for  the  success 
that  seemed  within  our  grasp  when  we  turned  from 
it.  I  believe  our  own  methods  are  ideal  methods, 
proved  so  by  practice.  Let  us  stay  with  them  and 
work  earnestly  and  devotedly  in  harmony  and  peace." 

Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  University,  who  is 
now  in  southern  California  making  a  special  study  of 
mites  on  citrus  trees,  is  credited  with  saying  that  he 
is  convinced  the  red  spider  now  proving  such  a  de- 
structive factor  among  the  orange  orchards  is  a  new 
species  of  this  pest,  differing  in  size  and  especially  in 
the  effect  of  its  bite  on  fruit.  The  ordinary  red  spider 
has  been  known  for  some  years  to  orchardists,  but 
they  seem  easily  gotten  rid  of  and  are  not  very  de- 
structive. The  new  species  is  tenacious  of  life,  and 
when  it  bites  an  orange  the  fruit  decays  quickly  and 
will  not  stand  transportation.  Prof.  Woodworth  will 
stay  with  this  issue  at  the  south  for  several  weeks 
and  we  hope  will  strike  a  settlement  of  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Subirrigation  With  Tile. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  try  subirrigation  on  a 
patch  of  strawberries,  75x150  feet,  which  has  a  total 
fall  of  not  more  than  2  feet,  and  the  soil  of  which  is 
of  such  nature  that  moisture  spreads  sideways  quite 
readily.  What  size  should  the  tile  be  ?  How  far 
apart  should  the  ducts  be  laid  ?  How  deep  ?  Must 
the  ducts  be  laid  on  the  same  level  throughout,  or 
will  it  do  to  lay  them  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
surface,  which  is  an  even  slope  ?  Any  suggestions 
will  be  gratefully  received. — Samuel  Hilton,  Shasta 
county. 

We  have  discussed  this  subject  in  earlier  issues  of 
the  Pacific  Rulal  Press  and  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  116  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  presumption  is  against  the  practicability 
and  profitability  of  the  method,  for,  though  it  has 
been  proposed,  and  to  some  extent  experimented 
with,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  in 
this  State,  it  has  never  established  itself  in  practice. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  on  certain 
soils  distribution  through  simple  lines  of  tile  laid  near 
the  surface  may  be  more  satisfactory  than  running 
water  in  furrows.  This  will  be  for  shallow-rooting 
vegetables  and  berries,  where  the  pipes  are  to  be  re- 
laid  and  thrown  out  at  short  intervals  of  time.  The 
entrance  of  roots  in  such  cases  is  not  a  ruling  factor. 
The  distribution  by  connecting  these  lines  of  tile  with 
a  head  ditch  or  flume  is  easily  effected,  and  shallow 
cultivation  need  not  be  interfered  with.  But  even  in 
such  case  the  cost  of  tile  enough  to  cover  any  consid- 
erable area  soon  reaches  high  figures,  and  the  labor 
of  laying  and  relaying  it  is  also  expensive.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  time  will  ever  come  when  such 
systems  and  devices  will  replace  well-regulated  sur- 
face distribution  and  the  cultivation  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  it,  though  for  economy  of  water,  and  to 
escape  the  refractory  condition  which  some  soils 
assume  upon  surface  irrigation,  experimentation  in 
this  line  certainly  commends  itself. 

Distribution  through  tile  laid  upon  the  surface  is 
available  for  shallow-rooting  plants,  and  has  been 
shown  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  56  to  be  economical 
both  of  labor  and  water  under  Eastern  conditions. 
In  an  arid  region,  however,  the  prevention  of  surface 
stirring  of  the  soil  is  a  decided  objection  to  the  sys- 
tem, unless  the  soil  be  very  light  and  free  from  a 
tendency  to  bake.  Surface  applications  not  followed 
by  stirring  are  not  a  substitute  for  cultivation.  It  is 
a  common  experience  of  beginners  that  plants  may 
dwindle  and  fail,  though  water  may  be  almost  daily 
poured  around  them,  on  an  uncultivated  surface. 
Each  new  application  seems  to  add  to  the  compact 
and  inhospitable  character  of  the  soil. 

For  these  reasons  we  doubt  i  f  our  correspondent 
would  find  his  proposed  method  satisfactory.  Straw- 
berries must  have  the  water  near  the  surface.  This 
would  require  a  line  of  tile  near  each  row  of  plants — 
suppose  we  say  3  feet  apart ;  then  he  would  require 
about  4000  feet  of  2-inch  tile,  and  as  only  good,  hard- 
burned  tile  could  be  used  for  such  purpose,  the  cost 
would  be  about  $100  for  the  tile  alone  for  the  quarter 
of  an  acre  which  be  proposes  to  subirrigate.  To 
secure  anything  like  even  distribution  of  water,  there 
must  be  a  "head"  or  pressure,  which  would  force 
the  water  out  evenly  at  all  apertures,  or  else  the  tile 
must  be  laid  on  a  level.  If  laid  on  a  grade,  with  the 
lower  end  of  a  150-foot  stretch  2  feet  below  the  upper 
end,  most  of  the  water  would  be  forced  out  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  patch,  and  the  upper  end  would  be 
dry.  The  subject  is  interesting.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  others  about  what  they  have  done  and 
what  they  have  failed  to  do  in  this  line. 

Curl  Leaf  and  Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  curl  leaf  on  peaches.  What  is  the  effect  ? 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

I  find  on  some  trees  where  the  roots  start  to 
spread,  black  knot — some  term  it  cancer.  Is  this 
any  cause,  and  will  it  damage  the  tree  ?  Is  there 
any  remedy  ? — Subscriber,  Don  Palos. 

The  curl  leaf  is  a  fungus  growing  in  the  tissues  of 
the  leaf:  the  effect  depends  upon  the  violence  of  the 
attack  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  variety  of  peach, 
the  degree  in  both  cases,  perhaps,  being  conditioned 
upon  the  local  climate.  The  measure  of  the  effect  is 
proportional  to  the  violence.  Sometimes  only  a  few 
leaves  are  lost  and  are  replaced  by  new  ones  without 
apparent  injury  to  tree  or  crop:  sometimes  all  leaves 
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fall  and  this  usually  destroys  the  crop:  sometimes 
repeated  attacks  kill  the  tree.  The  remedy  is  the 
winter  strength  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  just  before 
blooming,  as  we  describe  each  year  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  at  the  proper  time  for  it. 

Root  knot  may  destroy  the  value  of  the  trees  if  it 
starts  in  while  the  tree  is  young  and  is  seen  to  check 
its  growth.  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  knots  with 
hatchet  or  chisel  and  apply  Bordeaux  mixture. 
These  knots  can  be  thus  removed  at  any  time  and 
regular  examinations  should  be  made  for  them  at  in- 
tervals. 

Bergetti  or  Blenheim. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Bergetti 
apricot  is  a  first-class  fruit,  or  not  ?  If  not,  what 
are  its  defects  ?  I  was  told  it  was  as  good  as  the 
Blenheim,  so  set  half  of  each  this  spring,  but  many 
Bergettis  sunburned  in  March  while  the  Blenheims 
did  not.  I  have  been  told  since  that  they  are  not 
salable  for  drying  or  canning.  If  this  is  true  please 
tell  me  which  is  best  here  near  Mountain  View;  to 
bud  them  in  June  to  Blenheims,  or  to  graft  them  next 
February  ? — Subscriber,  Mountain  View. 

Conditions  affecting  growth  and  maturing  of  fruits 
are  so  different  in  the  coast  and  interior  valley  dis- 
tricts, that  some  varieties  show  marked  differences 
in  character  and  value  in  the  two  districts,  while 
other  varieties  may  not  be  seriously  affected  and  be 
valuable  in  both  districts.  In  the  apricots  these 
facts  are  clearly  shown.  There  are  some  large  flat 
varieties  of  French  and  Italian  deriviation  which  do 
well  in  the  interior  valleys  where,  with  higher  day 
temperature  and  warm  nights,  they  are  of  high  color, 
with  firm,  deep  yellow  flesh  and  good  sweetness  and 
flavor.  In  the  bay  district  they  grow  larger,  are 
lacking  in  color  and  seem  to  keep  on  growing  without 
getting  color  or  quality  until  a  defective  maturity  is 
reached  in  softness  and  flatness  of  flavor.  In  pro- 
cessing they  may  fall  to  pieces,  or  are  lacking  in 
beauty  and  flavor,  even  if  canned  in  fair  shape.  The 
different  growing  conditions  seem  also  to  affect  the 
trees,  for  a  bay  district  tree,  after  making  a  crop  of 
this  inferior  fruit,  may  skip  the  next  year's  crop  and 
become  an  irregular  bearer,  while  the  tree  in  the 
interior  may  bear  better  fruit  and  fruit  more  regu- 
larly. For  this  reason  it  is  not  wise  to  carry  some 
of  the  satisfactory  interior  varieties  into  the  bay 
district.  We  apprehend  that  this  may  have  been 
done  with  the  Bergetti,  which  has  been  considerably 
propagated  because  of  its  value  in  the  Stockton  and 
Oakdale  districts  where  it  was  introduced,  perhaps 
from  Italy,  by  Mr.  Bergetti.  It  may  be  identical 
with  the  St.  Ambroise,  and  our  experience  in  grow- 
ing the  St.  Ambroise  in  Berkeley  shows  the  features 
mentioned  above.  The  Royal  is  a  variety  which 
seems  to  show  good  character  wherever  grown.  The 
Blenheim  is  certainly  the  best  apricot  for  the  coast 
region  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a  more 
persistent  and  regular  bearer;  it  can  be  brought  to 
good  size  by  thinning  and  treatment  of  the  tree.  If 
we  had  your  trees  we  should  work  them  over  into 
Blenheims,  budding  in  June  and  grafting  next  winter 
whenever  buds  failed. 

Packing  Butter  for  Home  Use. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Will  yon  kindly  inform  me 
through  your  paper  as  to  the  best  method  of  packing 
butter  ?  I  make  more  butter  now  than  I  need  and 
wish  to  pack  the  surplus  so  that  it  will  keep  through 
the  summer. — McCoy  Fitzgerald,  Shasta  county. 

Discussion  of  all  that  is  involved  in  this  paper 
would  require  a  treatise — in  fact,  everyone  who  keeps 
a  cow  should  have  an  up-to-date  dairy  handbook, 
and  should  shape  his  practice  in  accordance  with  all 
that  dairy  science  has  demonstrated  about  the  cow, 
her  care  and  feeding  and  the  handling  of  milk  for  all 
purposes.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  for  present 
purposes  that  the  cow  is  in  good  health,  the  feed  is 
of  good  quality  and  free  from  excessive  rankness  and 
from  bad  plants  which  give  ill  flavors,  for  no  good 
keeping  butter  can  be  made  from  anything  but  milk 
that  is  in  every  respect  sound.  We  will  suppose  also 
that  the  cream  is  not  too  old,  but  is  clean  from  all 
contamination  and  slightly  acid.  Stop  the  churn 
when  the  butter  appears  in  small  granules,  some- 
thing like  wheat  grains;  draw  off  the  buttermilk 
with  the  arrangement  therfor  which  all  modern 
churns  employ,  pour  in  a  good  quantity  of  pure  cold 
water,  turn  the  churn  a  few  times  and  then  draw  off 
the  water,  which  will  bring  the  balance  of  the  butter- 
milk with  it.  •  Lift  out  the  granular  butter  carefully 


onto  a  flat  surface  and  let  it  drain  a  little.  Then 
sprinkle  evenly  one  ounce  of  pure  dairy  salt  (not  com- 
mon barrel  salt);  turn  the  granules  over  carefully  to 
distribute  the  salt.  When  the  butter  has  drained 
well  and  when  the  granules  are  cool  and  firm,  press 
them  together  firmly  with  a  wooden  worker,  using 
always  pressure  without  rubbing  or  sliding  motion. 
The  result  will  be  a  mass  of  butter  in  solid  and  still 
granular  form.  Pack  this  firmly  into  a  crock  or  tub 
previously  soaked  with  hot  brine  followed  by  cold 
water.  Put  the  butter  in  small  portions,  so  that  it 
may  be  pressed  down  without  leaving  cavities;  cover 
with  clean  cloth  or  paraffine  paper,  with  a  layer  of 
salt  if  for  home  storage;  cover  tightly  and  put  away 
in  the  coolest  well  ventilated  place  on  the  premises, 
where  it  can  not  be  reached  by  odors  of  vegetables  or 
other  substances  which  may  injure  its  flavor.  If  the 
milk  is  sound  and  the  butter  well  made,  it  will  keep 
for  months  in  good  condition  if  the  storage  place  is 
suitable. 

The  Grape  Vine  Hoplia. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  you  a  beetle  which  has 
been  working  on  our  vineyard  for  the  past  three 
days.  We  are  spraying  the  vines  with  a  solution 
made  from  the  stems  of  the  plant  from  which  our 
buhach  powder  is  made  of.  We  kill  every  bug  we 
reach.  Last  year  we  had  a  few  on  some  of  our  two 
and  three-year-old  vines.  This  year  we  have  a  thou- 
sand where  we  had  one  last  season.  This  time  the 
beetles  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  young  vines, 
but  have  attacked  the  old  vines  as  well,  vines  that 
have  been  planted  for  fifteen  years.  The  attack  on 
the  old  vines,  however,  is  light.  Last  year  we 
noticed  that  only  black  grapes  were  damaged,  while 
this  season  both  black  and  white  grapes  are  attacked. 
If  possible  we  would  like  to  know  something  regard- 
ing the  winter  habits  of  the  beetle.  If  winter  spray- 
ing would  do  any  good,  we  will  do  it.  Another  year, 
if  the  bugs  are  worse,  they  will  take  the  vineyard. — 
J.  F.  Peters,  Atwater. 

This  plump  yellowish  brown  beetle,  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long  and  with  a  bronzed  abdomen,  belongs 
to  the  genus  hoplia.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
species  is  determined.  We  have  received  tidings  of 
it  nearly  every  year  from  the  San  Joaquin  for  the 
last  twenty  years  and  yet,  fortunately,  it  has  not  yet 
taken  the  country.  It  belongs  to  a  group  whose 
larvas  live  underground,  feeding  upon  the  roots  of 
various  plants.  As  only  the  mature  beetle  attacks 
the  vine  leaves,  and  as  he  only  has  a  short  aerial  life, 
the  injury  by  the  insect  has  always  had  a  limit.  Any 
spray  which  will  kill  them  is  good,  but  spraying  the 
foliage  with  Paris  green  so  that  all  which  eat  may  be 
poisoned  is  setting  a  trap  for  them,  which  is  often 
more  effective  than  reaching  the  insect  itself  with  a 
spray  which  kills  by  contact.  Fortunately  they  ap- 
pear early  in  the  season  when  the  fruit  would  not  be 
made  dangerous  by  a  poisonous  application  to  the 
vine. 

Unions  and  Lima  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — How  will  onions  do  on  land  that 
is  located  20  miles  southwest  of  Fresno,  with  a  sur- 
face of  12  to  18  inches  of  rich,  light-colored,  ashy  soil 
and  adobe  underneath  ?  It  has  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  sacks  of 
onions  are  produced  on  the  most  favorable  land  in 
this  State.  How  would  Lima  beans  do  on  the  above- 
mentioned  land? — Subscriber,  Wheatville,  Fresno 
county. 

The  growing  of  onions  on  the  land  you  mention 
ought  to  be  very  successful,  providing  the  land  is 
free  from  alkali.  You  will  have  to  try  some  experi- 
ments in  order  to  get  the  moisture  conditions  just 
right  and  to  find  out  what  is  the  best  time  for  start- 
ing the  crop,  so  as  to  get  the  advantage  of  tempera- 
tures best  suited  for  the  plant.  The  yield  of  onions 
depends  very  much  on  circumstances.  The  largest 
California  crop  on  record  is  thirty- three  tons  to  the 
acre,  but  half  that  amount  is  a  good  yield. 

Lima  beans  would  probably  not  succeed.  This 
bean  does  not  thrive  well  in  the  heat  of  the  interior 
valley.  The  main  crop  of  the  State  is  produced  on 
the  coast  flats  of  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  coun- 
ties, where  the  heat  is  reduced  and  drouth  moder- 
ated by  ocean  breezes.  More  hardy  beans,  like  the 
pink  beans,  are  best  adapted  to  the  interior  valleys. 


Bees  and  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  this  morning  some  twigs 
on  my  young  pear  trees  which  were  beginning  to  die 
with  pear  blight.  Without  a  single  exception  I  found 
that  the  blight  had  started  with  the  blossoms, 
I  while  every  branch  and  one  little  tree  that  had  no 


bloom  at  all  were  absolutely  immune.  There  are 
some  bees  in  the  neighborhood.  I  send  you  in  a  sepa- 
rate package  some  samples  of  twigs.— E.  Daven- 
port, Selma. 

This  is  an  interesting  observation.  The  specimens 
show  the  blight  advancing  down  the  twigs,  as  the 
writer  describes.  It  will  be  important  for  all  to 
observe  and  report  on  the  occurrence,  or  lack  of  it, 
on  twigs  which  carried  no  blossoms. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  5,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  continued  cool  and  cloudy  during  the 
first  part  of  the  week,  but  higher  temperatures  pre- 
vailed at  the  close.  Light  rain  fell  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  Haying  will  commence  during  the  present 
week  and  a  heavy  crop  is  expected.  Grain  continues  in 
excellent  condition,  and  in  some  sections  it  is  predicted 
the  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  will  be  the  largest  ever 
harvested.  Orchardists  are  spraying  and  thinning  fruit. 
French  prunes  and  pears  are  dropping  to  some  extent  in 
Yolo  county,  but  the  crop  will  probably  be  heavy.  De- 
ciduous fruits  are  reported  superior  in  quality  and  of 
large  size,  and  orchardists  expect  good  markets.  Cher- 
ries are  being  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  from 
Vacaville. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cool  weather  continued  until  near  the  close  of  the  week 
and  light  rain  fell  in  the  central  and  northern  portions 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Frosts  occrred  in  some  of 
the  northern  districts,  but  were  too  light  to  injure  fruits 
or  vegetp.bles.  Grain,  hay  and  feed  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  the  northern  and  central  districts  there  will  be 
heavy  crops  of  grain,  but  in  San  Benito  and  other  south- 
ern coast  counties  the  yield  will  probably  be  below  aver- 
age, owing,  it  is  said,  to  cold  weather  and  scarcity  of  the 
early  rains.  Good  crops  of  hay  are  now  being  harvested. 
Hops  and  vegetables  are  in  good  condition.  There  is  a 
probability  of  a  very  light  yield  of  prunes  in  portions  of 
Santa  Clara,  Sonoma  and  other  counties,  and  as  no  in- 
jurious frosts  have  occurred  this  season  orchardists  are 
unable  to  explain  the  shortage,  though  some  attribute 
the  blight  to  late  rains.  Other  deciduous  fruits  give 
promise  of  full  crops,  with  the  exception  of  apricots  in  a 
few  places. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  warm  during 
the  day,  with  cool  nights,  and  ligrht  rain  has  fallen  from 
Fresno  northward,  greatly  benefiting  grain  and  pastur- 
age. Wheat  and  barley  are  rapidly  heading  out  and 
good  crops  are  probable  in  nearly  all  the  central  and 
northern  counties,  though  barley  is  reported  light  in 
Merced  county.  Haying  is  progressing  in  all  sections; 
the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  reported  heavy,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  Pasturage  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good 
condition.  Small  fruits  have  commenced  to  ripen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Reedley.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  dropping 
in  some  localities,  but  fair  crops  are  expected.  Blight  is 
injuring  pears  in  Tulare  county  and  the  yield  will  be 
light.  Other  deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  condition  and 
vineyards  are  thrifty. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cool  weather  has  continued  during  the  week  and  fogs 
have  prevailed  along  the  coast,  benefiting  growing  crops. 
Drying  winds  in  some  sections  have  been  unfavorable  for 
late  grain.  Hay  cutting  has  commenced  and  a  fair  crop 
is  being  harvested.  Early  sown  grain  is  still  in  good 
condition  in  most  places,  but  needing  rain,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  other  crops.  De- 
ciduous fruits  are  not  making  rapid  progress,  owing  to 
continued  cool  weather,  but  are  reported  in  fair  condi- 
tion. Strawberries  are  being  shipped  from  San  Diego. 
Citrus  fruits  and  walnuts  are  doing  well. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  conditions  favorable. 
Farm  work  is  well  advanced.  Some  small  grain  un- 
healthy; growing  slowly.  In  a  few  localities  prunes 
were  slightly  injured  by  last  frost. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Grain  harvest  and  haying 
in  progress  in  some  places;  early  sown,  a  good  crop;  late 
sown,  light.  Lima  bean  planting  begun.  Frost  in 
Campo  Mountain  valley  damaged  potatoes,  vines,  etc. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending,  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  May  7,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.98 

49.49 

45  96 

40  29 

78 

42 

Red  Blufl  

.42 

30  99 

24.23 

23.40 

76 

42 

.10 

16.41 

19  51 

22.59 

74 

42 

.26 

18. 19 

20  51 

24  27 

70 

46 

02 

6  84 

11.09 

12  62 

84 

44 

T 

4  29 

5  85 

5  39 

76 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

21.93 

30  95 

16  97 

82 

42 

.00 

10.56 

15.59 

17  13 

80 

46 

T 

6.11 

11.26 

7.47 

78 

52 

.00 

.68 

3.80 

2.86 

96 

58 

312 
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FRUIT  HARKET1NG. 


Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Fruit  Products  in  1901. 

General  N.  P.  Chipman,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  has  just  issued  his  annual  report 
upon  the  statistical  aspects  of  the  horticultural  pro- 
ductions of  California.  This  is  the  twelfth  report 
which  General  Chipman  has  prepared,  and  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  his  patriotic 
service.  We  shall  take  from  the  report  such  statis- 
tical tables  and  comments  as  seem  to  us  most  inter- 
esting : 

Method  of  the  Reports. — I  have  pursued  in  the 
present  report  the  course  marked  out  from  the  be- 
ginning— which  was  to  give  to  the  fruit,  wine  and 
grape  brandy  and  vegetable  industries  the  promi- 
nence which  their  influence  in  State  development 
seemed  to  demand. 

I  have  so  stated  the  results  that  the  tables  show 
with  certainty  the  regions  of  production.  Obvious 
reasons  seem  to  require  that  the  shipments  from 
counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains — called 
southern  California — should  be  given  separately  from 
shipments  north  of  Tehachapi — called  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Terminals  Explained. — The  railroad  companies 
keep  their  books  with  terminal  points  only  and  hence 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  report  individual 
counties.  It  is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  localities  of  production  that  these  terminals 
should  be  given  and  the  region  embraced  by  each  ex- 
plained. In  southern  California  the  reports  are  made 
from  Los  Angeles,  and  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  San  Diego  counties,  and,  while  all  the 
shipments  are  accredited  to  one  or  other  of  these 
localities,  they  do  not  represent  accurately  the  ship- 
ments from  each,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  two  rail- 
road companies  doing  the  business  there  do  not  pur- 
sue the  same  method  of  bookkeeping.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  these  places  mentioned  in  the  statis- 
tical tables  embrace  all  the  shipments  from  southern 
California.  In  northern  California  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing terminals:  San  Francisco  (representing  ship- 
ments of  fruit  from  outlying  counties,  except  the 
item  of  canned  fruits,  which  are  mainly  put  up  in 
that  city,  but  the  fruit  comes  from  the  interior  of 
northern  California),  Oakland  (which  represents 
quite  a  large  fruit  district  in  Alameda  county),  San 
Jose  (which  is  the  terminal  for  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
and  other  regions  thereabouts),  Stockton  (which 
represents  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  has  credit  for 
the  large  raisin  shipments  of  Fresno  county  and  the 
increased  orange  production  of  the  counties  of  the 
southern  San  Joaquin  valley),  Sacramento  (which  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  Sacramento  valley  and 
represents  the  region  south  of  Marysville  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sacramento  river),  Marysville  (which 
is  the  terminal  for  shipments  north  of  that  place  as  far 
as  Shasta  county,  and  embraces  the  orange  ship- 
ments from  Oroville,  Palermo  and  around  Marys- 
ville). The  intelligent  reader  with  the  map  in  his 
hand  can  fix  with  much  certainty  the  localities  of 
production  of  each  of  the  products  in  the  list  of 
fruits  (deciduous  and  citrus),  dried  and  green,  wines, 
brandy,  nuts,  raisins  and  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Fruit  Tree  Planting  in  the  State. — At  my  re- 
quest, our  secretary  has  taken  from  the  assessment 
roll  the  returns  made  by  county  assessors  of  bearing 
fruits  trees  and  vines,  subject  to  taxation,  and  non- 
bearing  trees,  not  so  subject.  This  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  report,  although  it  is  by  no  means  an 
accurate  statement,  as  many  trees  must  necessarily 
escape.  There  are  reported  23,380,439  bearing  trees 
of  about  twenty  classified  fruits,  and  7,619,095  non- 
bearing  trees,  a  total  of  30,985,404.  Assuming  100 
trees  to  the  acre,  we  have  309,854  acres  of  fruit 
trees  and  210,810  acres  of  grapevines.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  acreage  of  fruit  trees  is  much  greater 
than  reported  : 

Number  of  Number  of 

Trees  In  Trees.  Non- 

Kind  of  Fruit.  Bearing.  Bearing. 

Apples   1,886,241  531,854 

Almond   1,160,750  278,822 

Apricot   2,305,277  386.(02 

Cherry   408,325  1 18,409 

Fig   149,360  46,338 

♦Grape  (acres)   187.200  23,610 

Lemons   805.263  504,822 

Lime   1,220   

Nectarine   1,147  105 

Orange   8,137.308  1,843,200 

Olive   590.513  571  480 

Peach   4,68i,455  1,401,881 

Pear   1,8)3,543  333,210 

Plum   265  330 

Pomelo   9.600  12,425 

French  Prune   6,219.955  1,132,287 

Prunes   625,2'  5  246  287 

Quince   1.425  105 

Walnut   826.547  185.603 

Miscellaneous   5,490  2,325 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  COMPARATIVE  TABLES  OF  SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE,  BY  RAIL  AND  BY  SEA,  OF  FRUITS 
WINE,  BRANDY  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR  TEN  CONSECUTIVE  Y  If  A  RS— TON  S  OF  8000  POUNDS. 


Total   23,389,919 


7,595.485 


Total,  all  kinds  30,985,404 

*Not  included  in  totals. 

Fruit  Trees  Proof  of  Climate. — As  indicating 
climatic  conditions  and  the  fruit-growing  counties  of 
the  State,  the  table  of  fruit  tree  planting  is  an  un- 
mistakable witness.  The  thermometer  tells  the 
truth,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  tell  the  whole  truth. 


KINDS. 


Green  deciduous  fruits  , 

Citrus  fruits  

Dried  fruits  

Raisins  

Nuts  

Canned  fruits  

Carloads  fruit,  by  rail  and  by  sea  

Carloads  vegetables,  by  rail  

Carloads  vegetables,  by  sea  

Carloads  wine  and  brandy  by  rail  and  by  sea  

Carloads  fruit,  vegetab's.wine,  brandy,  by  rail  and  sea 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 



1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

59,374.5 

80,112.3 

90,892.2 

66,254  8 

57,638  3 

72,350.2 

69,732.2 

98,943.6 



91,176.5 

34,857.5 

80,757  0 

58,964.0 

1 15,825.5 

99,156  0 

98,547.0 

180,658.9 

131,916.8 

226,546.6 

29,762.2 

45,386.2 

51,828.2 

61,386.4 

48,522.8 

75,159.7 

76,682.7 

86,925  3 

90,052.8 

26,673.4 

37,409.9 

46,954.4 

46.390.1 

34,434.6 

39,065.8 

47,796.3 

38,008.7 

36,m7.0 

2,061.9 

1 ,796.5 

3,953.5 

3,234.7 

4,972.6 

5,808.6 

5,815.8 

6,608.4 

6,518.4 

55.273.7 

31,626.3 

60,352.6 

41,395.5 

45,546.9 

73,464.7 

52,219.7 

75,240.0 

75,556.9 

20,800.3 

27,708.8 

31,274.4 

33,547.2 

29,026.7 

36,439  6 

43,288.6 

43,364.3 

52,901.5 

none 
rep'ted 

none 
rep'ted 

4,832.5 

6,978.4 

none 
rep'ted 
6,620  9 

4,276.6 
410.0 
7,663  5 

3,613.6 
40.0 
8,056.8 

1,130.6 
487.7 
7,609.0 

4,243.8 
490.8 
6.897.8 

3,045  6 
8014 
9,014.0 

2,613.6 
790.7 
8,713  9 

4  367.8 
772.9 
9,067.3 

25,632.8 

40,928.5 

43,624.7 

45,257.4 

38,254.0 

48,072.0 

56,149  6 

68,797.8 

68,797.8 

1901. 


93,673.7 


106,987.1 


43,314.0 
8,462.4 


65,958.8 
8371.7 
801.1 


SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  RAIL  IN  1901, 
SHOWING  TERMINAL  POINTS  OF  SHIPMENT. 

TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF 
SHIPMENT. 

Green 
Uecid- 
uous. 

Citrus. 

Dried. 

Rais- 
ins. 

Nuts. 

Canned 

All 
Kinds. 

North.  Cat. 

San  Fran'co  277.4 
Oakland.. ...  2,029.2 
San  Jose..  22.555.3 
Stockton..     9,423  7 
Sacr'  mento,  53,229.0 
Marysville  2,207.3 
Not  des'ted  573.0 

41.8 
.1 
.1 

13.S1.I  8 
662  4 
4,225.8 
2,317.1 

8.873.1 
1.506.5 
41.944.6 
18,411.4 

18,576  4 
8.71)8.0 
3.635.0 

187.1 
.8 
8.0 
34.898.1 
641.3 
79.7 
5,679.0 

569.9 
24.5 
476  6 
110.1 
567  7 
121. 9 

19  273  9 
6.332  6 
6,889.3 
5,818  5 
6,841.6 
3,987.9 
1,150.1 

29,223.2 
9,893  1 
71,873.9 
81,718.1 
78,518  4 
19,330.6 
13.354.6 

Total  tons 
Total  cars 

90,300.9 
9,0311  1 

20,792.6 
2,079.3 

99,855.0 
9,965  5 

4l,4ii:i4 
4,149.3 

1,870  7 
187  1 

49,793.9 
4,979  4 

»/3.9"6  5 
30,390.7 

South.  Cat. 

Los  Ang'les 
Orange  Co.. 
Rlv'side  Co 
San  Ber.  Co 
S.  Diego  Co. 

175  3 
14.4 
13  0 
26.9 

l£3  294  3 
17,985.2 
47  984.6 
43,299  5 
10,423  5 

4,098.8 
205.7 
284.5 

1,192.7 
67.8 

562  1 
45.4 
21.2 
43  J.I 
583,  l 

5,227.1 
1,327.8 

10.3 

4,864  4 

610.0 

"'•27  8 

198,222.0 
20.08«.5 
4-.*  13  .3 
45,>-87.8 
11,029.4 

Total  tons 
Total  cars 

2296 

23.0 

302,987.1 
30,298.7 

5,849.5 
585.0 

1,598.9 
169.7 

6,585.2 
656  5 

6,302.2 
0302 

32.3,530.5 
32,353.1 

Cars  rail... 
Cars  sea. . . 

9,053.1 
314.3 

32,378.0 
9.2 

10,550  5 
148.2 

4,309.0 
22.4 

843  6 

2.6 

5  609.6 
2  718  3 

62  743.8 
3,210.0 

Sea  and  rail 

9,367.4 

82,387.2 

10,698.7 

4,331.4 

846.2 

8,322.9 

65,953.9 

SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  STATE   BY  SEA  IN  1901. 
TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 

From  Total 
San  Francisco.  Carloads. 

Green  deciduous                                   3,143.8  3'4.3 

Citrus                                                     91.7  9.2 

Dried                                                   1,482.6  148  2 

Raisins                                                  223.7  22.4 

Nuts                                                           26.5  2.6 

Canned                                              27,133  0  2,713.3 

All  kinds                                           32,100.7  3,210.0 


SHIPMEMTS  OF  VEGETABLES  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  RAIL 
IN  1901— TONS  OF  2000  POUND3. 


PLACE  OF  SHIPMENT. 


Northern  California. 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton   

Sacramento  

Marysville  

Other  points  not  designated  

Total  tons  

Total  carloads.  10  tons  each 

Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  

Orange  County  

Riverside  County  

San  Bernardino  County  

San  Diego  County  , 

Total  tons  

Total  carloads,  10  tons  each 

Total  carloads  by  rail  

Total  carloads  by  sea  

Total  carloads  from  State 


Green. 

Canned. 

20,442.8 
784.1 
982  1 
11,567.3 
9,794.8 
339.5 
4,591.8 

55  5  8 
3.230.2 
1,432.2 
40  8 
1,972.5 

18  Mrj.4 
4  850.2 

7,231.5 
723.1 

26,397.3 
1,199.7 
7.9 
132.7 
15  0 

231  5 

27,752  6 
2,775  8 

881  5 
23.1 

7,625  5 
783.2 

746.2 
17.9 

8,408.7 

764.1 

PLACE  OF  SHIPMENT. 

Green. 

Canned. 

7,832  4 

179.8 

7,882.4 
783.2 

179.8 
17.9 

SHIPMENTS  OF  VEGETABLES  OUT  OP  STATE  BY  SEA  IN 
1901— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Government  has  kept 
the  record  in  many  parts  of  the  State  for  many  years 
and  it  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  records  of 
this  Bureau  show  no  practical  or  substantial  climatic 
difference  between  southern  California  and  the  north- 
ern California  valleys  and  the  coast  region.  The  tree 
planting  is  the  proof  of  this.  I  need  not  go  greatly 
into  detail.  In  Butte  county  the  assessor  reported 
327,890  orange  trees  planted.  This  county  is  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  500  or  600  miles  north  of  Los  An- 
geles. In  Tulare  county  the  assessor  reported  501,551  I 
orange  trees  growing,  and  this  county  is  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  Fresno  county,  in  the  same  valley, 
reported  38,300.  In  the  foothills  of  Placer,  in  the 
north,  are  31,975,  and  in  Sacramento  county,  41,000 ; 
in  Yuba  county,  71,960.  Other  northern  counties 
have  plantings,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
widely  extended  are  the  possibilities  of  this  culture 
in  California.    The  northern  counties  ripen  the  fruit 


SHIPMENTS  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY  OUT  OF  STATE 
BY   RAIL  IN   1901. -TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF 
SHIPMENT. 


Northern  ('alifornia. 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton  

Sacramento  

Marysville  

Other  points  not  designated. 

Total  tons  

Total  carloads,  ten  tons. 

Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  

Orange  County  

Riverside  County  

San  Bernardino  County  

San  Diego  County  


Total  tons  

Total  carloads,  ten  tons. 


Total  carloads  by  rail. 
Total  carloads  by  sea.. 


Wine. 


25,616.9 
936  0 
1,181.3 
6,838.6 

11.221.4 
1,623.0 


Brandy. 


47,420  2 
4,742.0 


1,150.4 


1,746.3 
15.8 
113.0 
1,237.1 
379.9 
95.3 


3,617.4 
361.7 


17.1 


Total  carloads  from  State. 


1,1504 
115.0 


4,857.0 
2,944  7  . 


7,801.7 


17  1 
1.7 


363  4 
32  6 


396.0 


Wine  ud 
Brandy  not 
Seg'gated 


3,208.4 


739.7 


3.948.1 
394.8 


3  4 


l;2« 

1.7 


128.0 
12  8 


407.8 
407.8 


SHIPMENTS  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY  OUT  OF  STATE 

BY  SEA. — TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 
Place  of  shipment.  Wine.  Brandy. 

San  Francisco  29,417.0  328.4 


Total  carloads,  ten  tons  each   2,944.7 


32.6 


TABLE  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES,  1900  AND  1901  COMPARED- 
CARLOADS  OF  TEN  TONS  EACH. 


1900. 


1901. 


Green  deciduous   9,117.7 

Citrus  fruits   22,654  6 

Dried  fruits   9.005.4 

Raisins   3,604.6 

Nuts   651  9 

Canned  fruits  :   7,555.6 

Vegetables   5,140.7 

Wines  and  brandy   9,087.3 


Totals . . . 
Net  gain 


66,797.8 


9.367  4 
32,387  2 
10,698.7 
4,331  4 
846.2 
8,322.0 
9,172.8 
8,805.3 


83,731.9 


Gain. 


249.7 
9,732  8 
1,693.8 
726.8 
194  3 
767.3 
4.132.1 


17,396  I 
16,931  1 


Loss 


462.0 


462.0 


ni 


earlier,  and  much  of  it  for  this  reason  is  consumed  in 
the  home  market ;  and  yet  the  north  in  1901  sent  out 
of  the  State  2089  carloads  of  oranges,  of  quality 
equal  to  any  produced  in  the  State.  I  quote  from 
Bulletin  No.  23,  Miscellaneous  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  follows  : 

"Much  of  the  land  of  the  State  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits,  and  while 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  commercial  crop  ot 
the  State  is  at  present  grown  in  southern  California, 
fruit  of  this  character  can  be  safely  and  profitably 
grown  along  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains, from  San  Diego  to  Tehama  county,  a  distance 
of  over  700  miles.  This  area  is  known  as  the  ther 
mal  belt,  and  varies  in  width  from  3  to  30  miles 
Strange  to  say,  the  mean  summer  temperature  is 
this  belt  is  higher  in  the  northern  part  than  in  the 
southern,  but  in  the  winter  the  temperature  is 
higher  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  section, 
The  mean  temperature,  however,  does  not  vary  more 
than  4°  throughout  the  whole  belt." 

There  has  been  a  citrus  fair  recently  held  at  Clo- 1 
verdale,  Sonoma  county,  which  attested  the  entire 
practicability  of  growing  oranges  for  profit  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  In  Sonoma  county  alone  there  are 
now  1200  acres  of  oranges,  and  the  orchard  area  if 
increasing. 

I  will  mention  but  one  other  tree  as  indicating  cli 
mate,  namely,  the  olive.  In  twenty  counties,  from 
Shasta  to  Kern,  there  are  reported  583,041  olire 
trees  growing,  and  this  is  more  than  half  reported 
for  the  State.  Several  northern  counties  report 
olive  trees  not  included  in  the  above  total.  In  But 
county  there  are  103,000  reported,  and  in  Tehai 
county  97,962. 

Some  Deductions  From  the  Statistical  Tables. 
— A  clear  understanding  of  what  the  tables  of  statis- 
tics show  will  be  reached  by  making  some  deductiotttT 
from  them.    The  frost  scare  of  1901  will  still  txj 
remembered  ;  and  some  localities  in  the  State  suf 
fered  severely.    But  the  topography  of  our  countrjl 
is  so  varied,  and  the  conditions  existing  even  in  con 
tiguous  neighborhoods  are  so  different,  that  when  w< 
come  to  sum  up  the  year's  production  the  loss  be 
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comes  only  personal  to  individuals,  while  the  State, 
as  a  whole,  seems  not  to  have  felt  the  blight.  For 
example,  adjoining  the  town  of  Chico  on  the  north 
there  was  but  little  fruit  on  the  large  orchard  of  the 
General  Bidwell  ranch,  while  south  of  and  near  the 
town  an  unusually  large  crop  of  peaches  and  prunes 
was  gathered.    This  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable 
characteristics  of  California.  The  frost  alarm  was  not 
j  unlike  the  alarm  felt  in  southern  California  because 
of  the  light  rainfall.    When  the  water  failed  to  de- 
scend from  the  clouds  the  people  began  to  bore  into 
the  earth,  and  the  result  was  a  greater  water  sup- 
ply than  ever  before,   and  over  a  greater  area. 
Nature  seems  to  have  so  adjusted  her  compensations 
here  that  nothing  can  impede  our  progress.  Let 
the  figures  illustrate.    We  made  a  gain  in  1901  over 
I  1900  as  follows,  omitting  fractions  :  Green  deciduous 
|  fruits,  249  carloads  of  ten  tons  each  ;  citrus  fruits,  a 
|  gain  of  9732  carloads  ;  dried  fruits,  1693  carloads  ; 

raisins,  726  carloads ;  nuts,  194  carloads ;  canned 
i  fruits,  767  carloads  ;  vegetables,  4032  carloads.  Wine 
j  and  brandy  alone  fell  off  462  carloads.  In  1900  we 
shipped  out  of  the  State  of  all  of  these  products 
66,067  carloads.  In  1901  we  shipped  83,731  carloads, 
a  net  gain  of  16,934  carloads.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  we  gained  in  this  one  year  more  than  the  entire 
output  of  the  State  in  1890,  when  I  made  my  first 
report.  To  be  exact,  in  1890  we  shipped  16,195  car- 
loads, showing  that  we  gained  in  1901  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  739  carloads  more  than  the  entire  out- 
put of  1890. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  what  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  observed  in  some 
illustrative  points,  also  the  sunshine  and  rainfall  of 
California.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the 
Annual  Summary,  California  Section,  for  1901  : 
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Eemarkable  and  Steady  Growth.— If  you  will 
turn  to  the  table  of  comparative  shipments  for  these 
twelve  years,  you  will  discover  a  steady  and  unbro- 
ken growth  from  year  to  year  in  almost  every  indi- 
vidual product,  the  gain  on  the  combined  products  of 
the  orchard,  vineyard  and  garden  being  67,536  car- 
iloads,  or  a  gain  of  516%  in  eleven  years. 

Unlike  the  fruit  regions  of  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern States,  with  which  we  compete  in  some  lines — 
though  in  others  we  have  no  competitors — we  have 
never  suffered  an  entire  loss  of  any  one  product ;  in- 
deed, hardly  any  loss  is  noticeable.  This  fact  has  great 
(significance,  for  it  proclaims  the  persistence,  cer- 

Iitainty  and  continuity  of  our  products.  It  fulfills  the 
prophesy  of  Horace  Greeley,  who  with  marvelous  pre- 
vision declared  in  1859  "  that  California  is  destined 
to  become  the  orchard  of  America."  If  it  were  not 
for  California  the  people  of  this  country  would  have 
to  look  to  other  lands  for  their  oranges  and  lemons, 
their  raisins,  and  almonds,  and  walnuts,  and  olives, 
and  high-grade  wines  and  brandies,  and,  indeed,  I 
might  add,  some  of  our  other  fruit  products.  It  was 
reported  early  in  the  season  that  southern  California 
had  lost  her  valuable  citrus  crop.  Behold,  she  comes 
forward  with  30,298  carloads,  showing  a  gain  of  8480 
carloads  over  the  shipments  for  1900. 


THE  APIARY. 


General  Views  of  California  Bee  Keeping. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root  of  Ohio,  who  has  looked  quite  widely 
into  California  bee  keeping,  gives  comments  in  Glean- 
ings in  Bee  Culture  which  will  be  interesting  to  our 
own  people  and  we  transcribe  them: 

The  conditions  as  well  as  the  methods  which  prevail 
in  California  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in 
other  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  honey  produced  is  extracted,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  product  must  necessarily  be 
shipped  out  of  the  State.  Another  reason  is,  that 
the  honey  from  sage  is  not  inclined  to  candy,  and  be- 
cause it  keeps  liquid  so  long  it  can  be  sold  anywhere. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  hives  I  saw  in  California 
were  home-made  and  poorly  made  at  that.  Some  of 
them  had  seen  ten  or  twenty  years  of  use,  and  were 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  But  in  that  climate 
almost  "  anything  goes  "  so  long  as  it  will  hold  to- 
gether and  protect  the  bees  from  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  from  the  rains  that  last  for  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

If  there  is  any  place  in  the  United  States  where 
bee  keeping  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  it  is 


southern  California.  As  a  general  thing,  non- revers- 
ible or  two-frame  extractors  would  be  considered 
mere  toys.  The  extensive  bee  keepers  on  the  coast  will 
have  nothing  smaller  than  a  four-frame  reversible 
machine.  This  they  want  mounted  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  honey  runs  from  the 
extractor  into  a  spout  that  connects  with  a  ten  or 
twenty  ton  galvanized-iron  tank.  Talk  about  letting 
the  honey  run  into  a  tin  pail  and  then  lifting  the  pail 
and  dumping  it  into  a  can — why,  those  fellows  would 
laugh  at  you.  They  want  things  handy,  and  they 
have  them  so — all  but  the  hives.  Of  all  the  miserable 
contraptions  that  some  of  those  big  bee  keepers  will 
put  up  with  !  I  never  saw  the  like.  Brood-frames — 
some  of  them  look  as  if  they  had  been  made  with  a 
hatchet — and,  as  I  have  been  told,  were  actually 
chopped  out  with  this  rude  tool.  Burrcombs  ?  Yes, 
they  have  them  galore,  because  the  bee  spaces  vary  all 
the  way  from  the  regulation  ^  up  to  2  inches.  Then 
when  the  hives  were  opened,  such  a  mess  of  broken 
honey  and  an  uproar,  especially  if  it  was  toward  the 
close  of  the  season,  and  the  bees  were  beginning  to 
nose  around  to  see  what  they  could  find  !  But  of  this 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  more  specifically 
later  on. 

Figures. — To  give  one  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  honey  produced  in  California  in  a  good 
year,  perhaps  a  few  figures  may  be  interesting.  Up 
to  1901  the  seasons  had  been  very  discouraging  for 
several  years.  Then  there  was  a  fairly  good  flow. 
When  the  season  is  favorable,  San  Diego  county  will 
average  somewhere  about  eighty  carloads  of  honey  ; 
Los  Angeles  county  somewhere  about  sixty  ;  River- 
side, seventy-five.  Taking  the  counties  of  Orange, 
Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and  San  Diego  together,  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  500  carloads  could  possibly  be 
produced  in  a  good  season  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  amount  was  actually  harvested  in  1896.  Some  of 
the  old  resident  bee  keepers  of  California  say  these 
figures  are  too  large,  even  for  a  good  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  apiaries  yielding  little  lots  of 
honey,  produced  all  through  the  mountain  canyons, 
that  never  gets  out  into  the  general  markets  and 
therefore  is  not  counted. 

Some  time  in  the  early  60's,  I  am  told,  Mr.  Harbison, 
who  at  one  time  was  thought  to  be  the  most  extensive 
bee  keeper  in  the  world,  and  who  possibly  has  made 
a  record  that  will  never  be  equaled,  owned  and  oper- 
ated as  many  as  6000  colonies  ;  and  his  average  for 
the  entire  number,  I  understand,  was  something  like 
sixty  pounds  per  colony,  extracted  honey.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Easly,  who  had 
come  from  the  East,  starting  with  500  colonies,  in- 
creased them  to  1200  in  one  season,  and  took  180  tons 
of  honey.    This  was  near  Santa  Monica. 

The  Discouraging  Features. — But  lest  some  of 
my  readers  may  get  the  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  but  gold  and  honey  in  California,  I  think  I  had 
better  tell  something  of  the  other  side.  Experience 
has  shown,  I  believe,  that  there  are  only  one  or  two 
good  years  out  of  five.  In  the  two  or  three  off  years, 
many  thousands  of  colonics  starve  to  death  ;  and  it  is 
only  the  regular  stayers  who  manage  to  hold  over, 
waiting  for  the  good  year  that  is  bound  to  come  if 
they  can  hold  out  long  enough.  In  Los  Angeles 
county  alone  there  were,  in  1897,  something  like  40,- 
000  colonies.  At  the  beginning  of  1901,  after  a  period 
of  four  bad  seasons,  it  was  estimated  there  were  only 
about  12,000 — the  remainder,  something  like  28,000, 
having  probably  died  off  from  the  continued  drouth 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  forage. 

Several  bee  keepers  who  had  come  from  the  East 
to  California  told  me  that,  although  they  produced 
enormous  crops  of  honey  some  seasons,  they  believed 
that  their  general  average  per  colony  was  no  larger 
in  California  than  in  the  East,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  almost  prohibitive  freight  rates  to  the  markets, 
makes  California  bee  keeping  no  bonanza. 

These  off  years  are  due  entirely  to  lack  of  rainfall. 
Some  parts  of  California  require  more  inches  of  rain 
than  others.  Several  bee  keepers  told  me  that,  if 
they  could  get  10  inches  for  the  southern  counties, 
they  would  get  at  least  a  light  crop,  and  in  some 
portions  a  good  crop  would  be  secured.  In  other 
portions,  from  14  to  20  inches  seem  to  be  required,  a 
good  deal  depending  on  the  soil  and  the  lay  of  the 
land.  Down  deep  in  the  canyons,  where  many  an 
apiary  is  located,  and  the  sun  strikes  not  more  than 
five  or  six  hours  during  the  day,  a  small  number  of 
inches  of  water  would  probably  do ;  whereas  in  the 
open  valleys  more  might  be  required. 

Hillside  Apiaries. — The  extracting  house  and 
the  storage  tanks  on  the  sidehill  are  representative 
of  dozens  that  I  saw  in  California.  The  house  is  just 
large  enough  to  accommodate  an  extractor,  uncap- 
ping box,  and  the  necessary  tools  for  working.  The 
hives  are  located  above  on  the  sidehill.  The  extract- 
ing combs  are  set  in  a  barrow  or  cart,  and  the  load 
is  run  downhill  until  it  reaches  the  extracting  house 
shown  in  the  lower  left  hand-corner.  The  whole  ar- 
rangement of  these  California  apiaries  is  such  as  to 
provide  for  honey  going  downhill  all  the  way,  so  that 
about  all  a  man  has  to  do  when  he  loads  up  his  cart  or 
barrow  is  to  let  the  thing  go  itself  down  grade.  When 
the  honey  is  extracted  it  runs  from  the  machine 
downhill  again  into  the  tanks.  These  are  usually  set 
up  on  the  ground  about  15  or  20  inches,  or  just  high 
enough  to  let  the  honey  run  from  the  honey  gate  into 
the  square  60-pound  can — the  favorite  package  for 


extracted  honey  on  the  Pacific  coast.  These  are 
filled  one  at  a  time,  and  put  into  a  wagon  that  is 
backed  right  up  to  the  tanks.  It  is  then  delivered 
to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  or  sometimes  hauled 
all  the  way  to  market,  as  at  times  freight  rates  in 
California  are  almost  prohibitive. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Seasonable  Suggestions. 

To  the  Editor: — By  this  time  the  greater  number 
of  chickens  that  are  to  be  raised  this  season  are  in 
the  race,  some  well  along,  some  yet  in  the  nursery. 
While  there  are  several  details  to  be  looked  after  in 
their  care,  with  wise  management  the  little  ones  will 
do  very  well  and  make  good  growth,  if  they  pass  the 
first  four  or  six  weeks  of  their  lives  in  good  shape. 

There  is  no  danger  of  feeding  chickens  too  little 
during  the  early  weeks  of  their  existence.  We  are 
all  inclined  to  feed  them  too  much.  But  after  they 
are  ten  weeks  old  many  keep  feed  before  them  all 
the  time.  The  writer  never  had  chickens  do  better 
than  they  have  this  season.  Shall  he  give  his 
method  ?  No  feed  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  finely  ground  grit  or  glass,  with  powdered 
charcoal — or  finely  granulated.  The  first  meal  is  of 
dry  bread  crumbs,  soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  very 
dry.  Four  times  a  day,  a  very  little  at  a  time,  they 
get  this  food  during  two  or  three  days.  Then  for  a 
week  or  two  rolled  oats,  dry,  are  given,  three  times 
a  day.  For  a  change — for  fowls  of  all  ages  are  fond 
of  variety — boiled  rice,  as  dry  as  may  be,  rolled  in 
fine  shorts  and  middlings  till  it  is  very  stiff. 

Rice  has  proved  an  excellent  grain  to  feed  to 
chickens,  either  cooked  or  uncooked.  You  can  pur- 
chase the  inferior  grades  at  a  low  price.  When  it  is 
boiled  it  goes  a  long  way. 

When  large  enough  to  well  digest  ground  grain 
the  chicks  get  finely  cracked  wheat  in  the  morning, 
shorts  and  middlings,  mixed  up  with  sweet  milk  or 
hot  water,  and  made  very  dry  and  crumbly,  at  noon. 
In  this  is  put  a  dash  of  meat,  or  blood,  meal  and 
some  powdered  charcoal.  Scalded  milk  is  given  for 
drink  twice  a  week.  At  night  the  food  is  finely 
cracked  corn.  After  they  are  ten  weeks  old  this 
latter  food,  mixed  with  ground  scraps,  is  kept  before 
them  all  the  time. 

On  this  diet  the  chicks  make  rapid  growth.  Of 
course  one  has  to  look  sharply  after  the  mites  and 
lice,  which  will  breed  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 
Then  a  good  supply  of  grit  and  charcoal  must  be 
kept  in  the  coops  all  the  time.  Are  we  not  a  little 
careless  about  giving  fowls,  of  all  ages,  grit  ?  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  liberal  amount  be  within 
reach  continuously. 

But  because  one  man  succeeds  with  a  certain 
method  of  feeding  it  is  not  always  profitable  for 
every  one  to  follow  suit.  If  you  are  having  success 
with  a  tried  and  proved  method  of  feeding,  either  for 
young  or  older  fowls,  continue  to  use  it  rather  than 
change  on  the  advice  of  every  one  who  counsels  a  dif- 
ferent method.  Yet  one  can  get  hints  from  most 
every  poultryman. 

It  has  been  proved  that  fowls  are  fond  of  variety 
in  their  diet  and  it  is  for  the  poultryman's  profit  that 
the  appetite  of  Miss  Biddie  be  catered  to.  The  ex- 
clusive diet  of  wheat  that  many  feed  to  their  fowls 
will  not  give  the  best  results.  Neither  is  it  the 
cheapest. 

Superannuated  Hens. — How  long  shall  we  keep 
our  hens,  is  a  question  that  very  many  have  not  yet 
solved  satisfactorily.  If  one  has  large  flocks  and 
young  chicks  are  crowding  along,  the  two-year-olds 
must  be  forwarded  to  market.  But  the  usefulness  of 
the  hen,  at  least  of  many,  does  not  end  with  the 
second  year.  Possibly  this  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  Mediterranean  breeds.  Experiments  con- 
ducted at  agricultural  stations  have  demonstrated 
that  pullets  far  outlay  older  hens,  but  on  the  farm 
and  in  poultry  yards  it  is  often  proved  that  the  two 
or  the  three-year-old  hen  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  herself. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  drones  in  every  flock — un- 
less they  are  weeded  out  by  the  use  of  trap  nests. 
Not  every  person  can  provide  himself  with  these 
nests  because  of  the  time  and  care  needed  'in  their 
use.  But  the  experienced  eye  can  quite  readily  pick 
out  the  thrifty  constant  layer.  But  there  is  nothing 
like  a  good  trap  nest  to  select  the  best  hens  if  one 
aims  at  building  up  an  extra  flock  of  layers. 

Of  course  this  is  part  of  a  system  that  is  necessary 
to  get  together  the  best  paying  flock.  System  must 
be  adopted  in  all  details  of  poultry  raising  if  the  best 
results  are  obtained.  It  takes  years  to  build  up  a 
flock  that  will  exactly  satisfy  the  poultryman.  But 
if  a  settled  system  is  pursued,  ever  kept  in  mind, 
good  results  will  surely  follow.  A  hit-a-miss  method 
of  breeding,  feeding  and  caring  for  fowls  in  general 
will  surely  result  in  a  lessened  income. 

Selling  Eggs. — How  to  market  our  eggs  in  the 
most  profitable  manner  is  a  question  that  every  one 
has  not  solved  to  his  satisfaction.  Owners  of  large 
poultry  farms  place  their  eggs  with  commission 
houses  to  a  great  extent,  and  not  a  few  smaller  pro- 
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ducers  do  the  same.  Satisfaction  is  not  always  re 
alized.  If  one  finds  a  reliable  party  who  will  take  his 
eggs,  makes  frequent  and  correct  returns  and  sends 
back  the  empties  within  a  reasonable  time,  that  is  as 
well  as  one  can  expect.  But  many  a  shipper  has  to 
try  this  and  that  commission  merchant,  or  retail 
grocer,  before  full  satisfaction  is  attained. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  build  up  a  local  trade  for  eggs 
in  the  respective  localities  in  which  poultrymen  live  ? 
If  large,  white  eggs  are  selected  and  put  up  in  at- 
tractive packages  and  delivered  two  or  three  times 
a  week  they  should  command  several  cents  above  the 
ruling  market  rates.  Not  a  few  families  would  gladly 
pay  the  extra  price  if  eggs,  not  more  than  one  or 
two  days  old,  could  be  obtained  direct  from  the 
ranch  or  poultry  plant.  Suitable  packages,  holding 
one  or  two  dozen  eggs,  can  readily  be  obtained. 

Is  there  any  other  business  than  poultry  raising  in 
which  there  are  so  many  details  that  call  for  con- 
stant observation  ?  From  start  to  finish  this  and 
that  matter  must  be  sharply  looked  after  or  success 
will  not  crown  our  efforts.  Yet  how  many  persons 
there  are  who  take  it  for  granted  that  any  novice 
can  engage  in  the  business  and  make  money  by  the 
pocketful.  Those  who  thus  think  and  try  their  hand 
are  those  who  fall  by  the  wayside.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe  every  detail,  to  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles and  to  master  the  business.  For  there  is  more 
money  to  be  made  here,  considering  the  capital  in- 
vested, than  in  any  other  out-of-door  occupation. 
But  genuine  love  for  the  gentle  fowls  is  one  of  the 
requisites,  and  a  dogged  perseverance.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  success  in  poultry  farming. 

Napa,  Cal.,  April  29.       A.  Warren  Robinson. 


Managing  Brood  Hens. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Downing  explains  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  how  she  manages  her  brooding  hens: 

Many  poor  hatches  can  be  accounted  for  by  confin- 
ing the  hen  on  the  nest  with  a  cage  or  frame.  I  can 
not  believe  it  is  right  to  thus  pen  her  in,  as  there  are 
times  when  the  chickens  are  growing  in  the  shells 
that  they  get  too  hot  to  be  comfortable  for  poor  Bid- 
die's  body,  and  she  knows  best  when  to  get  off  and 
cool  them  when  left  to  her  own  inclinations. 

My  sitting  hens  have  a  shed,  and  a  wire-run  all 
their  own,  grit,  shelled  corn,  fresh  water  and  a  dust- 
ing place  are  kept  in  the  pen  all  the  time  and  Madam 
Biddie  can  get  off  and  rest,  eat  and  dust  herself 
whenever  she  feels  so  inclined.  I  have  often  noticed 
that  they  will  come  off  three  or  four  times  in  one  day 
and  then  again  will  remain  on  the  nest  two  or  three 
days. 

I  go  to  the  pen  every  morning  and  evening  and 
change  any  that  have  got  on  the  wrong  nest;  but,  as 
there  are  just  as  many  nests  of  eggs  as  there  are 
hens,  there  will  be  none  left  to  get  cold,  and  I  never 
have  had  a  hen  leave  her  nest  or  break  her  eggs  since 
I  have  had  this  pen.  In  fact,  I  have  had  such  good 
hatches  that  I  had  almost  lost  my  desire  to  own  an 
incubator;  but  now  that  our  good  editor  has  supplied 
the  incubator,  my  experience  with  that  will  begin 
very  soon,  but  I  still  set  my  hens  in  their  own  little 
pen,  and  they  shall  brood  all  the  baby  chicks. 


Poultry  Farming  as  a  Side  Issue. 

By  A  E.  McClanahan  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Traver. 

What  I  have  to  say  to  those  beginning  with  the  in- 
cubator and  brooder  will  be  conclusions  drawn  from 
personal  experience  in  raising  chickens  by  this 
methed.  As  the  success  of  any  one's  efforts  in 
any  line  often  depends  upon  the  way  they  begin,  it 
is  very  essential  that  a  poultry  keeper  should  start 
right,  and  continue  to  give  close  attention  to  many 
small  details,  which  I  haven't  time  in  this  article  to 
mention. 

The  Beginning. — About  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember is  a  good  time  to  begin  ;  then,  two  hatches 
will  be  old  enough  for  fryers  and  broilers  when  that 
class  of  poultry  brings  the  highest  price  ;  and  if  you 
are  raising  a  laying  strain,  your  pullets  will  begin 
to  lay  the  following  spring. 

A  good  incubator  that  will  hold  about  220  eggs, 
which  will  cost  about  $35,  laid  down,  and  a  four 
section  brooder,  pipe  system  preferred,  which  will 
cost  about  $20  laid  down,  should  be  procured. 

Locate  your  brooder  in  a  suitable  building,  not 
in  your  storehouse,  carpenter  shop  or  blacksmith 
shop,  where  you  might  have  a  fire.  Having  had  a 
large  newly  purchased  incubator  destroyed  by  fire, 
I  cannot  resist  calling  attention  to  the  above  danger. 

Let  your  chicks  remain  in  the  incubator  until  the 
hatch  is  well  over,  then,  having  your  brooder  pre- 
viously warmed  to  a  temperature  of  aboout  100°, 
place  them  in  it,  and  when  they  are  about  24  hours 
old,  give  them  a  little  warm  water  supplied  on  the 
fountain  plan.  A  tea  cup  filled  and  inverted  in  a 
saucer  makes  an  excellent  drinking  fountain  which 
may  be  easily  cleaned.  Give  them  no  sloppy  food, 
but  supply  them  with  fine  grit,  ground  charcoal, 
millet  seed  and  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  oats 
chopped.  With  the  exception  of  water  and  grit, 
which  should  always  be  within  reach  of  the  chicks, 
they  should  be  fed  only  a  moderate  amount.  A  bread 


made  from  corn  meal,  3  parts  to  one  part  of  wheat 
bran  and  well  baked,  without  grease,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  chicks. 

When  the  chicks  are  one  week  old  begin  feeding 
them  a  little  fresh  meat  each  day  and  some  rice 
cooked  with  a  small  amount  of  ginger  and  some 
ground  egg  shells  added  after  being  cooked  ;  this 
should  be  fed  about  twice  a  week  until  chicks  are  six 
weeks  old.  They  should  be  supplied  with  green  feed 
at  all  times,  alfalfa  or  Bermuda  grass ;  both  are  ex- 
cellent feed. 

After  the  chickens  are  two  weeks  old,  give  them 
a  mixture  of  wheat  and  oats,  cracked,  after  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  wheat  bran,  as  the  wheat  does 
not  supply  quite  enough  of  that  part  of  the  food. 

Balance  Sheet. — At  present  I  am  feeding  a  flock 
of  300  hens  a  daily  ration  as  follows  : 

Cents. 

22*  pounds  whole  wheat  at  lc  per  pound  22 J 

16  pounds  wheat  bran  at  lc  15 

Casein  from  150  pounds  milk   15J 

2J  pounds  oyster  shells  at  lc   2 

5  pounds  ground  barley  at  lc   5 

Or  a  total  cost  per  day  of  60 

Which  amounts  to  $18  per  month. 

All  this  feed  is  higher  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  if  the  farmers  would  co-operate  and  purchase 
their  feed  in  the  fall  in  large  quantities,  they  could 
save  from  10%  to  25%. 

The  data  of  eggs  from  this  flock  has  been  kept 
since  February  1st  only,  and  shows  as  follows  : 

FEBRUARY,  1902. 

Sold  at  store,  136}  doz  822  70 

Used  on  table,  15  doz   2  40 

Sold  and  used  for  hatching   27  00 

Total  for  February  $52  10 

MARCH,  1902. 

Sold  at  store,  341 J  doz  :  $44  70 

Used  on  table,  15  doz   2  00 

Sold  and  used  for  hatching   8  00 

Total  for  March  $54  70 

Deducting  for  feed  we  have  a  net  income  of  $34.10 
for  the  month  of  February  and  $36.70  for  the  month 
of  March. 

About  one-half  of  this  flock  are  White  Leghorn 
pullets  and  the  other  half  are  mixed,  about  fifty  be- 
ing old  Brown  Leghorns  three  years  past,  and  the 
ethers  as  old  with  no  blood  from  laying  stock. 

Poultry  and  the  Dairy. — Let  us  indulge  in  a 
few  figures.  Our  creamery  man,  H.  R.  Peacock, 
has  about  75  patrons.  Suppose  each  one  of  these 
should  go  into  the  chicken  business,  in  connection  with 
his  present  business,  and  keep  a  flock  of  432  hens, 
as  almost  every  one  of  them  could.  An  average  of 
160  eggs  per  year  from  each  hen  is  an  average  far 
below  what  many  poultry  keepers  report  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  But  this  number  would  give  us 
a  total  of  5,760  dozen  eggs  each  year  ;  and  at  the 
net  average  price  for  the  past  two  years,  (17c  per 
dozen)  would  amount  to  $979.20.  Deducting  $311.04 
for  feed,  we  have  a  net  income  of  $668.16  for  each 
flock,  or  a  total  of  $50,112  for  the  75  patrons.  It 
would  be  gratifying  to  see  many  more  large  flocks 
of  chickens  in  our  vicinity,  and  the  grades  of  stock 
worked  up  to  a  high  standard  of  choice  strains. 


Jordan  Almonds  in  California. 

Consul  B.  H.  Ridgely,  at  Malaga,  writes  to  the 
State  Department  as  follows: 

It  has  always  been  held  that  the  famous  Jordan  al- 
monds of  commerce  could  be  produced  only  in  this 
Province  (Malaga)  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
adjacent  Provinces  of  Granada  and  Almeria.  Efforts 
to  grow  them  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in 
France  and  Italy,  are  believed  to  have  invariably 
failed.  Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Nursery  Co.  of  Niles,  Alameda 
county,  Cal.,  reading,  in  part: 

We  send  you  to-day  per  mail,  in  separate  packages, 
samples  of  almonds.  The  trees  from  which  these  nuts 
were  grown  we  received  from  France  for  the  Jordan  al- 
mond. They  were  a  mixed  lot  of  trees,  and  only  one 
tree  produced  such  nuts  as  are  mailed  you.  Will  you 
please  advise  us  if  they  are  Jordan  almonds?  Samples 
which  we  received  from  New  York  as  the  Jordan  almond 
that  were  imported  from  Spain  were  oblong  and  had  no 
curve,  like  those  we  send  you. 

I  showed  the  samples  to  three  different  local  ex- 
perts, and  in  each  instance  they  were  unhesitatingly 
declared  to  be  Almondra  larga,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  famous  Jordan  almonds  of  commerce,  of  a  fair 
medium  grade.  The  taste  seemed  quite  the  same 
and  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  shape. 

The  surprising  feature  of  this  incident  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  almonds  in  question  are  said  to  have 
been  grown  on  a  tree  imported  from  France.  Is  it 
possible,  then,  that  a  tree  which  would  not  produce 
typical  Jordan  almonds  in  France  would  produce 
them  in  California  ? 

About  85,000  boxes  of  these  famous  almonds  are 
annually  exported  from  Malaga,  which  is  their  only 
market  of  origin.  The  report  from  California  and 
the  result  of  my  investigation  would  seem  to  indicate, 


however,  that  Jordan  almonds  can  now  be  grown  in 
California.  If  this  be  true,  the  California  growers 
will  probably  find  the  matter  well  worth  their  atten- 
tion, as  both  the  demand  and  the  prices  for  Jordan 
almonds  have  steadily  increased  during  recent  years. 
The  present  price  of  these  almonds,  for  the  popular 
grade  known  as  "confectioners,"  is  $8.75  per  box  of 
twenty-five  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Malaga.  The  price  at  the 
same  period  last  year  was  $7  per  box. 

London  and  New  York  have  generally  taken  virtu- 
ally the  whole  crop  of  Jordans.  At  present  the  local 
stock  of  bona  fide  Jordans  is  practically  exhausted, 
and,  although  all  the  present  signs  promise  a  good 
crop  this  year,  it  is  much  too  early  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  as  to  the  prospect.  Of  the  crop  of  1901 
31,200  boxes  were  exported  direct  from  Malaga  to 
the  United  States. 
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Cloth-Covered  Hot  Beds  and  Frames. 

It  is  too  late  to  immediately  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  J.  Luther  Bowers  in  the  growing  of 
plants  for  early  setting  out;  but  his  methods,  as  he 
describes  them  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  are  good 
enough  to  remember  until  the  occasion  returns  for 
the  use  of  them.  It  has  been  his  custom  to  grow 
plants  of  early  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  egg  plants  and 
melons  in  hot  beds  16  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  made 
of  inch  boards  12  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long  for 
sides,  and  the  end  pieces  cut  to  the  desired  length. 
We  use  two  boards  in  front  and  three  for  back.  One 
piece,  cut  6  feet  long  and  ripped  diagonally,  will 
make  two  pieces  that  run  from  a  point  to  12  inches 
at  the  other  end.  This  will  make  the  third  board  at 
each  end.  Now  nail  the  ends  to  a  corner  post  at  each 
end,  one  2  feet  long  and  the  other  3  feet  long.  Now, 
to  these  two  end  pieces  nail  the  front  and  back,  also 
put  on  two  cleats  4  to  6  inches  wide  on  both  front 
and  back  on  inside,  5  feet  3  inches  apart.  To  these 
put  in  two  crossbars  even  with  the  top  of  body  of  the 
bed,  to  hold  the  bed  together.  If  a  smaller  bed  is 
wanted,  use  shorter  lumber;  a  3-foot  square  makes 
a  very  nice  bed.  For  a  cover  we  use  the  cotton  lin- 
ing of  sugar  sacks.  Twelve  of  these  sewed  together 
will  make  a  cover  just  right  for  a  6x16  bed,  and  one 
makes  a  nice  cover  for  the  small  bed,  and,  if  taken 
care  of,  will  last  three  years.  This  style  of  cover  is 
far  ahead  of  glass  in  many  ways;  it  keeps  out  frost, 
lets  in  air,  and  the  sun  will  not  burn  the  plants. 

Now  our  frame  and  cover  are  ready,  except  fasten- 
ing the  cover.  We  tack  one  side  of  the  cover  to  the 
top  of  the  back  and  then  tack  the  lower  edge  of  cover 
to  a  1x4  inch  by  16-feet  long  piece.  You  now  have  a 
cover  that  can  be  rolled  up  or  down.  When  down, 
this  roller  will  hang  over  the  lower  edge  and  hold  the 
cover  down.  We  sew  in  about  three  loops  on  each 
end,  and  have  three  small  nails  driven  in  each  end  to 
hook  them  over. 

Filling  the  Beds. — We  fill  our  bed  frame  with  well 
heated  horse  manure  as  evenly  and  as  lightly  as  pos- 
sible. On  the  top  of  this  we  place  not  less  than  6 
inches  of  very  fine,  mellow  earth,  or  well  rotted 
manure  and  fine  sand,  half  and  half.  Now  at  one  end 
of  this  bed  we  sew  in  rows  our  seed,  except  water- 
melons, which  should  be  planted  in  little  holes  made 
with  the  finger  or  stick,  for,  in  transplanting,  they 
should  be  taken  up  in  a  lump  of  earth.  When  your 
plants  are  well  up,  before  they  begin  to  make  the 
second  leaves,  transplant  them  into  tin  cans.  Old 
cast-off  two  and  three-pound  cans  are  just  the  thing. 
Melt  off  the  top  and  punch  a  hole  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage.  Use  the  earth  in  the  other  end  of  bed. 
This  will  be  nice  and  warm,  leaving  about  2  inches  on 
the  manure,  and  on  this  set  the  cans  very  closely. 
Tomatoes  can  be  transplanted  any  time  and  at  any 
stage  of  growth.  Even  if  a  foot  high,  they  will  bear 
transplanting  in  cans  if  put  back  in  a  warm  bed. 
The  beauty  of  this  way  of  working  plants  is  that  they 
can  be  taken  care  of  better  if  a  cold  snap  comes  up. 
Then  the  land  can  be  worked  over  better  without  the 
plants  on  it,  and  the  plants  are  doing  better  in  the 
beds  than  out  of  doors. 

When  ready  to  set  out,  saturate  the  earth  in  the 
can  with  water,  haul  your  cans  of  plants  to  land ; 
place  each  can  near  where  your  plant  is  to  stand,  dig 
your  hole,  place  your  fingers  over  top  of  can  and 
around  the  plants,  invert  the  can  and  the  ball  of 
earth  will  slip  out  and  you  can  set  your  plant  without 
trouble.  There  is  no  need  of  losing  one  plant  if  the 
job  is  done  right. 

Good  Varieties. — For  the  home  garden  the  follow- 
ing varieties  are  the  best  tomatoes:  Livingston 
Perfection,  Trophy,  Matchless  and  Turner's  Hybrid. 
These  four  tomatoes  embrace  all  the  good  qualities 
required  of  the  tomato.  For  cucumbers  use  Long 
Green,  Early  Cluster,  Bliss'  Everbearing  and  Japan- 
ese Climbing;  for  egg  plant,  New  York  Improved; 
watermelon,  Florida  Favorite,  New  National  and 
Mammoth  Sugar;  muskmelon,  Nutmeg,  Hackensack, 
Champion  and  Casaba  (pronounced  Ca-saw-ba).  With- 
out doubt,  this  last  named  is  the  finest  and  most  de- 
licious melon  of  the  present  day.  When  you  get  the 
taste  of  all  the  melons  in  your  mouth  you  ever  tasted, 
then  you  have  a  taste  of  the  fine  flavor  of  this  melon. 
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BUTTE. 

Cherry  Crop  Very  Large.— Chico 
Enterprise:  Some  time  ago  the  Enterprise 
stated,  on  what  was  deemed  to  be  good 
authority,  that  the  Rancho  Chico  cherry 
crop  was  to  be  canned  at  the  local  can- 
nery, and  that  this  work  would  commence 
about  May  15;  but  we  learn  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  Canners'  Association 
has  decided  that  to  can  the  crop  would 
not  be  profitable.  They  further  claim 
that  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  han- 
dle the  crop  at  a  profit  will  be  to  ship  the 
green  fruit  to  other  canneries  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  which  may  need  some  of 
this  fruit  to  fill  assorted  orders  for  canned 
fruit. 

Almonds  and  Apricots  Looking 
Well. — Oroville  Register:  The  apricots 
which  were  thought  to  be  short,  and  the 
almonds  which  at  one  time  were  looking 
light,  are  showing  up  extremely  well. 

Crows  Destroying  Almonds.— Oro- 
ville Mercury:  The  almond  orchardists 
near  Chico  are  herding  their  crops  to 
keep  the  crows  from  getting  them.  The 
crows  are  knowing  fellows;  an  unarmed 
man  can  hardly  shoo  them  away,  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  a  man  behind  a  gun  to  do 
them  serious  damage. 

KINGS. 

A  Novel  Harvesting  Machine.— 
Hanford  Journal:  A  machine  which  at- 
tracts a  great  deal  of  attention  has  just 
been  set  up  at  the  Hanford  Agricultural 
Works.  It  is  a  corn  harvester,  which  was 
ordered  for  J.  H.  Dawson  of  Excelsior 
district,  who  has  240  acres  of  corn  to  har- 
vest. This  is  the  first  machine  of  this 
kind  ever  in  this  part  of  the  country,  al- 
though some  of  the  big  ranchers  have 
them.  Miller  &  Lux  have  ten  of  them 
and  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.  has  six,  so 
we  are  informed.  The  machine  cuts  down 
the  cornstalks  at  any  height  desired,  and 
binds  them  up  in  bundles,  the  same  as 
other  machines  do  grain.  It  is  said  that 
the  machine  will  cut  from  ten  to  twelve 
acres  of  cornstalks  a  day,  with  no  more 
cost  than  it  would  be  to  pay  the  board  of 
men  doing  the  work  by  hand. 

Will  Plant  Orange  Trees  — Kern 
Standard:  The  executive  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  held  a  meeting  re- 
cently at  which  it  was  definitely  deter- 
mined to  engage  in  citrus  fruit  growing 
on  a  large  scale.  A  stock  company  will  be 
organized  at  once  and  capitalized  at  $15,- 
000.  With  this  amount  forty  acres  of  the 
high  lands  north  of  Kern  will  be  bought, 
prepared  and  set  out  to  oranges  and  lem- 
ons. A  well  will  be  sunk  and  a  pumping 
plant  installed  to  supply  the  necessary 
water  for  irrigation. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Monstera  Deliciosa.— Fruit  World, 
April  26:  A  fine  specimen  of  the  wonder- 
ful tropical  fruit  known  as  Monstera  Deli- 
ciosa has  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  its 
grower,  J.  H.  Rapp,  of  Hollywood.  This 
delicious  edible,  raised  principally  in  Mex- 
ico, grows  on  a  plant  similar  to  an  arti- 
choke, is  shaped  like  a  cucumber,  but  is 
longer,  and  protrudes  from  a  spreading 
hood,  somewLat  like  the  tongue  of  a  calla 
lily.  The  peculiar  product,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  rare  delicacy  in  its  native  haunts, 
is  grown  to  perfection  in  the  foothill  re- 
gion surrounding  Los  Angeles. 

Walnut  Root  Knot  in  Southern 
California. — Times:  One  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  horticultural  field  is 
the  prevalence  of  root  knot  among  the 
young  walnut  trees  in  a  nursery  south  of 
Los  Angeles.  One  man  has  6000  trees  af- 
fected—splendid looking  plants,  but  the 
roots  covered  with  palls,  some  of  which  are 
as  round  and  large  as  marbles.  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  condition  before,  though 
the  disease  known  as  root  galls  is  well 
known  wherever  walnut  trees  are  raised. 
The  trouble  has  no  relation  to  the  bac- 
teriosis  that  is  ravaging  the  nursery  trees 
of  this  nut  in  Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
counties.  The  maladies  of  the  young  wal- 
nut trees  are  causing  great  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  had  prepared  to  plant 
heavily  to  walnuts  this  season.  Several 
planters  have  tost  heavily  by  planting  dis- 
eased trees  and  have  had  to  pull  them  out 
and  wait  another  season  for  healthy 
plants. 

NAPA.  • 

Light  Fruit  Crop.— Register :  "It 
looks  to  me  as  though  the  fruit  crop, 
especially  prunes  and  white  cherries, 
would  be  rather  light  this  season,"  said 
Mr.  A.  D.  Newton,  whose  snug  orchard 
property  is  situated  2  miles  west  of  town. 
Capt.  F.  W.  Bush  owns  a  53-acre  orchard 
northeast  of  town.  About  half  his  trees 
grow  prunes.  From  them  this  year  he 
expects  to  gather  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  usual  crop. 


RIVERSIDE. 

Bees  Took  Possession.— Press:  A 
swarm  of  recalcitrant  bees  took  possession 
of  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  Bettner,  and 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  they  were  mon- 
archs  of  all  they  surveyed.  For  some 
months  the  bees  had  occupied  an  unused 
chimney.  The  other  day  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  swarm — and  in  the 
house.  For  a  time  they  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  Then  a  plumber  was  sent  for, 
and  solved  the  dilemma  by  fumigating 
the  house.  Something  like  a  barrel  of 
dead  and  stunned  bees  were  swept  up  as  a 
result  of  this  operation,  but  it  proved  a 
success  in  so  far  as  cleaning  out  the  bees 
went. 

Farmers  Discouraged.  —  Perris 
Progress:  The  magnificent  prospects  of 
the  dry  ranchers  for  a  big  hay  and  grain 
crop  have  disappeared  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  rain  last  Sunday  night  did 
not  come  in  time  nor  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. The  long,  dry,  hot  spell  this  month 
was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is  now 
known  that  on  some  ranches  the  last 
storm  will  simply  make  more  pasturage, 
on  other  lands  it  will  enable  mowers  with 
apron  attachments  to  cut  a  small  crop  of 
hay.  In  some  sections  farmers  still  hope 
that  anticipated  rains  and  fogs  will  ma- 
ture a  crop  of  hay  and  grain. 

Big  Hay  Crop  at  Imperial.— Press: 
I.  W.  Gleason  of  Imperial  reports  that  the 
grain  crop  of  that  section  will  be  very 
heavy  on  irrigated  lands.  Mr.  Gleason 
says  he  saw  one  rancher  taking  four  loads 
of  barley  off  the  acre,  and  that  there  was 
over  a  ton  to  the  load.  The  hay  sold  for 
$15  a  ton,  and  there  were  twenty-two 
acres.  The  rancher  sowed  thirty  -  five 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Mountain  Fruit  Injured.— Times- 
Index  :  Mr.  Ball  of  Seven  Oaks  reports 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  that  part  of  the 
county  last  week.  The  fruit  which  was  in 
bloom  at  the  time  was  all  ruined,  as  the 
snow  gave  way  to  extreme  cold  weather. 
It  is  thought  that  although  the  cherry 
prospects  for  the  Yucaipe  valley  have 
been  injured  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  a 
fair  crop,  as  it  was  not  nearly  so  cold 
there  as  at  Seven  Oaks. 

Big  Orange  Train.— Sun  :  In  all  the 
history  of  fruit  handling  in  the  valley  of 
San  Bernardino  and  the  neighboring  fruit 
centers,  the  largest  orange  train  ever  eent 
over  the  Cajon  grade  was  pulled  up  that 
incline  last  Friday  evening,  when  three  of 
the  Santa  Fe's  most  powerful  engines  took 
in  tow  a  string  of  forty-one  cars,  weighing 
in  all  1409  tons,  landing  them  at  Summit 
without  a  struggle.  The  train  contained 
nothing  but  oranges,  twenty  freezers 
going  iced  and  the  remaining  twenty-one 
without  ice. 

Orange  Grove  Purchased.  —  Red- 
lands  Facts :  C.  B.  Hadley  of  Philadel- 
phia has  purchased  the  W.  D.  Clark  or- 
ange grove.  The  tract  contains  thirty 
acres  and  the  purchase  price  was  $27,000. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hadley  will 
build  a  handsome  residence  on  the  prop- 
erty. The  grove  is  well  known  and  has 
been  kept  in  fine  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Fine  Stock  for  Riverside  Farm.— 
Stockton  Independent:  Peter  Krog,  super- 
intendent of  the  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.  's  Riverside  farm  on  Rough  and  Ready 
island,  who  went  East  to  purchase  a  lot  of 
fine  cattle,  returned  with  twenty-three 
head  of  young  registered  thoroughbreds, 
secured  from  the  best  herds  in  the  East, 
many  of  them  being  from  the  Syracuse 
section  of  New  York  State.  This  makes 
about  200  head  of  registered  cattle  on 
Riverside  farm,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  up-to-date  dairies  in  the 
State.  The  majority  of  the  herd  just 
added  is  the  offspring  of  some  of  the  best 
Holstein-Friesians  in  America,  including 
a  selection  from  the  well  known  Youman 
herd.  The  remarkable  Holstein-Friesians 
we-e  chosen  as  the  family  best  suited  to 
the  surroundings,  and  the  Riverside  herd 
is  now  headed  by  Oakland  Cayuga  Chief 
No.  57100,  whose  sire,  Pieterte  Henger- 
veld  Paul  DeKol,  has  more  and  larger  of- 
ficial record-breakers  than  any  other  sire 
in  the  United  States.  His  dam,  Maple- 
Croft  Maid,  holds  the  world's  official  daily 
record  against  all  breeds  and  all  ages. 

Local  Hay  Market  Strong.— The 
crop  prospects  have  not  had  much  effect 
on  the  local  hay  market,  and  dealers  say 
that  they  do  not  anticipate  any  cut  in 
prices  until  the  new  crop  is  ready  for  use. 
While  there  is  plenty  of  green  feed  in  Cal- 
ifornia, over  in  Nevada  there  is  a  shortage 
of  it  and  hay  is  in  demand.  The  shipments 
to  that  State  have  been  the  largest  of  late 
that  have  gone  there  in  many  years,  and 
most  of  the  hay  used  there  is  from  Stock- 
ton. A  few  cars  are  also  being  sent  each 
week  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
from  here.   The  stocks  are  also  getting 


low  and  hay  will  be  scarce  by  the  time  the 
new  crop  is  matured  sufficiently  to  use. 

A  Freak  Chicken.— A  freak  chicken 
with  four  legs  and  three  wings  has  just 
been  mounted  by  Lewis  McCuen,  an  at- 
tendant at  the  Stockton  State  Hospital. 
The  chick  was  hatched  at  the  residence  of 
W.  H.  White,  who  is  also  an  attendant  at 
the  asylum,  and  is  of  the  White  Brahmin 
species.  It  died  at  the  age  of  three  days 
and  was  immediately  turned  over  to  Mr. 
McCuen,  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
taxidermy.  The  four  legs  were  well  de- 
veloped. The  chicken  walked  on  the  rear 
legs  and  shook  the  front  ones  as  though 
they  were  wings.  The  third  wing  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other  two  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  right  breast. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Gilroy  Fruit  Drier.— Mercury:  Gil- 
roy  is  to  have  a  fruit  drying  and  packing 
house  of  large  capacity,  reports  George  T. 
Dunlap  of  that  city,  who  is  connected 
with  the  plant.  A  local  firm  of  architects 
has  prepared  the  plans,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  will  con- 
struct the  buildings.  It  is  probab'e  that 
the  frame  will  be  of  Oregon  pine  and  the 
outer  walls  of  corrugated  iron.  Machin- 
ery is  being  arranged  for  and  will  be  on 
the  ground  when  needed.  The  Dunlap 
Realty  and  Produce  Company  has  leased 
of  Henry  Miller  for  five  years  all  of  the 
Thomas  field,  bounded  east  and  west  by 
line  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  and  embracing 
about  fifteen  acres.  This  lease  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  enterprise,  and  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  plant  sufficient  to 
handle  all  the  fruit  tributary  to  Gilroy, 
both  green  and  dry.  It  is  expected  that 
20,000  trays  will  be  required  in  the  yard, 
and  a  packing  house  40x100  feet,  three 
stories  in  height,  will  be  erected  by  the 
middle  of  June,  besides  two  other  smaller 
buildings  for  box  factory  and  engine 
house.  The  packing  house  will  be  located 
immediately  on  the  railroad  siding,  and 
will  be  so  contrived  that  the  cured  fruit 
from  the  yard  can  be  sent  through  the 
graders  and  packed  with  one  handling. 
Mr.  Dunlap's  corporation  has  purchased 
from  the  California  Packers'  Company  all 
its  fixtures  in  the  Gilroy  freight  house,  in- 
cluding grader,  gas  engine,  scales,  boxes, 
trucks  and  10,000  feet  of  lumber  for  bins. 
The  policy  of  the  people  who  have  the 
enterprise  in  hand  will  be  to  furnish  a 
local  cash  market  for  all  kinds  of  green 
and  dry  fruit  suitable  for  drying  and 
packing,  and  to  contract  for  same  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  sufficiently  advanced  that 
estimates  may  be  safely  made  of  quality 
and  quantity.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  100  people  will  be  required  in 
the  drying  yard  and  packing  house  dur- 
ing the  heavier  part  of  the  season,  and 
with  present  crop  prospects  realized  150 
cars  of  the  dry  product  will  be  the  first 
season's  output. 

Election  of  Officers  of  Fruit 
Exchange. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Fruit  Exchange,  held  at  San  Jose, 
May  3.  the  following  were  elected  direct- 
ors: Philo  Hersey,  C.  F.  Wyman,  Noel 
Rogers,  J.  T.  Grant,  C.  W.  Childs,  J.  A. 
Whitmore,  F.  H.  Babb,  C.  P.  Bailey  and 
S.  H.  Shelley.  The  report  of  President 
Hersey  showed  that  2,402,000  pounds  of 
dried  prunes  and  1,127,000  pounds  of 
other  dried  fruit  has  been  received  during 
the  year.  Most  of  this  has  been  sold. 
The  report  showed  that  there  was  $10,000 
on  hand,  profits  accrued  on  charges  made 
for  packing  during  the  three  years  past, 
ready  to  be  refunded  to  the  members. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  Cherries  are  setting  nicely  and  fruit 
men  say  that  the  prospects  for  a  heavy 
yield  were  never  better  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Apple  crop  prospects  at  pres- 
ent are  very  good.  The  trees  are  in  blos- 
som, and  they  give  promise  of  a  big  crop 

of  the  leading  varieties.  Late  reports 

are  to  the  effect  that  while  the  apricot 
crop  is  going  to  be  good  in  Pajaro  valley, 
it  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  was  expected  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  sections  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  township. 

Canker  Worm  Appearing.  —  The 
canker  worm  is  making  its  appearance  in 
the  orchards  of  the  valley.  The  worms 
are  hatching  out  rapidly  and  will  prove 
destructive  to  fruit  tree  foliage  if  not 
checked.  The  canker  worms  feed  upon 
the  leaves  and  lessen  materially  the  fruit  - 
bearing  powers  of  trees.  A  spray  of  Paris 
green  is  recommended  highly  as  a  means 
of  eradicating  this  pest.  An  arsenical 
spray  is  also  good.  Now  is  the  time  to  be- 
gin a  vigorous  warfare  on  the  worms. 
The  sooner  the  work  is  begun  the  easier 
the  task  will  be  to  free  the  trees  of  the 
parasite. 

Larger  Market  Wanted  for  Ber- 
ries.— Theberry  outlook  is  not  very  hope- 
ful in  this  section.  Prices  have  dropped 
early  end  the  handlers  in  San  Francisco 
appear  to  be  in  shape  to  fix  prices  so  that 


they  will  get  the  cream  of  the  profits. 
With  850  acres  in  strawberries  in  Pajaro 
valley,  almost  1000  acres  at  Florin  in  the 
same  fruit,  with  a  heavy  acreage  in  Santa 
Clara  and  Alameda  counties  and  the  river 
islands  in  the  same  fruit,  it  looks  as  if 
there  was  going  to  be  another  instance  of 
over-production.  There  are  nearly  2500 
acres  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  San 
Francisco  planted  to  strawberries,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  crop  will  be  marketed 
at  San  Francisco.  The  strawberry  crop  of 
these  districts  will  reach  5000  tons.  Unless 
new  markets  are  found  and  opportunities 
are  given  to  ship  this  fruit  cheaply  to  dis- 
tant points,  there  will  be  a  shrinkage  in 
the  strawberry  business  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

SONOMA. 

Prunes  Promise  Light  Yield  —A 
careful  investigation  of  conditions  in  So- 
noma county  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
prune  crop  there  will  be  light.  It  is 
argued  that  the  rain  caught  the  blossoms 
just  at  the  wrong  time  and  prevented 
their  setting. 

SUTTER. 

Buyers  Hunting  Cherries.— Sutter 
County  Farmer:  Several  buyers  have 
been  in  this  vicinity  recently  looking  up 
the  cherry  crop  and  we  understand  that 
offers  as  high  as  3|c  per  pound  in  bulk  de- 
livered at  the  depot  have  been  made. 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects.  —  While 
somewhat  early  to  give  correct  estimates 
on  the  fruit  crop  of  this  section,  the  pres- 
ent outlook  is  as  follows:  Peaches,  aver- 
age crop;  apricots,  full  crop;  pears,  three- 
fourths  crop;  cherries,  average  crop; 
plums,  prunes  and  almonds,  two-thirds 
crop;  apples,  average  crop.  Grapes  are 
beginning  to  blossom  and  the  outlook  is 
good  for  an  average  crop. 

TULARE. 

Heavy  Setting  of  Fruit.— Visalia 
Delta:  Thomas  Jacob  exhibited  some 
fruit  boughs  loaded  to  their  greatest  ca- 
pacity. An  apricot  bough  of  about  20 
inches  in  length  contained  twenty-eight 
large  and  well-developed  apricots  and 
were  evenly  separated,  not  hanging  in 
clusters.  Several  branches  from  prune 
trees  were  loaded  so  heavily  as  to  be  too 
thick  to  mature.  Mr.  Jacob  states  that 
his  entire  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  sim- 
ilar, and,  unless  an  unusual  frost  comes 
(something  he  does  not  look  for),  the  fruit 
harvest  in  this  vicinity  this  season  will  be 
enormous.  Several  men  will  be  put  to 
work  on  the  Jacob  ranch  soon  thinning 
the  heavily  burdened  trees.  If  left  with- 
out some  being  taken  off,  the  orchard  at 
the  time  of  harvest  would  look  like  a 
cyclone  had  passed  through  it. 

Gopher  Does  Harm  to  Fruit  Trees. 
— Charles  Thompson,  an  old  pioneer  of 
this  county,  who  resides  near  Farmers- 
ville,  while  engaged  in  irrigating  his  or- 
chard last  week,  unearthed  a  family  of 
gophers.  He  noticed  one  of  the  large 
fruit  trees  looking  rather  diseased  and 
anything  but  thrifty.  He  began  an  in- 
vestigation by  digging  away  the  dirt  from 
the  base  of  the  tree  and  was  amazed  to 
find  a  den  of  gophers  numbering  ten. 
Not  one  escaped  the  rusty  shovel  to  seek 
a  more  hidden  home.  To  ascertain  the 
exact  cause  of  the  sickly  appearance  of 
the  tree,  Mr.  Thompson  dug  deeper  and 
found  almost  every  root  feeding  life  to  the 
tree  eaten  into  and  severed  from  the  base 
of  the  tree.  He  uses  as  a  preventive, 
where  gophers  are  numerous,  pulverized 
glass,  placing  it  in  the  hole  where  the 
young  tree  is  to  be  planted. 

A  Bit  of  Bee  Evidence. — Tulare 
Register:  Now  that  people  are  so  sus- 
picious of  the  busy  bee  as  a  distributor  of 
the  pear  blight,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  cite  a  case  that  would  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  bee.  W.  B.  Cartmill  has  a 
pear  orchard  three  miles  from  home,  and 
with  no  apiary  very  near  it,  that  is  badly 
blighted.  He  has  another  orchard  at 
home  right  along  by  the  side  of  the  apiary 
with  seventy-five  stands  of  bees  very  tire- 
lessly at  work  that  has  considerable  of  a 
crop  left  on  it,  though  also  afflicted  with 
blight  to  some  extent.  Of  course,  this 
evidence  is  not  conclusive,  but'  leans  a  bit 
in  favor  of  the  bees. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

G  OMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 

4  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Com 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
eent  by  express,  charires  pai«l,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
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Counter-Thoughts. 

What  is  the  baby  thinking  about  ? 

Very  wonderful  things,  no  doubt. 
What  are  the  old  folks  thinking  about  ? 
Very  wonderful  things,  no  doubt. 
A  thought  like  this  filled  the  baby's  head 
(A  wonderful  baby,  and  very  well  read). 

He  gazed  at  grandpa  and  grandma,  too; 
And  mirrored  the  pair  in  his  eyes  of  blue, 
As  side  by  side  they  sat  there,  rocking— 
He  with  his  pipe,  and  she  with  her  stock- 
ing. 

And  the  baby  wondered,  as  well  he  might, 
Why  old  folks  always  were  happy  and 
bright; 

And  he  said  in  his  heart,  with  a  blithe  lit- 
tle start, 

That  showed  how  gladly  he'd  act  his 
part : 

"  I'll  find  some  baby,  as  soon  as  I  can, 
To  stay  with  me  till  I'm  grown  an  old 
man, 

And,  side  by  side,  we'll  sit  there,  rock- 
ing— 

I  with  my  pipe,  and  she  with  her  stock- 
ing." 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

Brother  Abner's  Awful  Cat. 

Abner  Ragner,  a  settler  in  a  wild, 
desolate  region  of  southern  Wyoming, 
50  miles  from  the  railroad,  captured  a 
little  fat,  furry,  downy  ball  of  pale  yel- 
low and  white,  not  unlike  a  lion's  whelp. 
Its  eyes  were  just  open ;  it  was  too 
young  to  lap  from  a  saucer  at  first,  but 
after  a  few  weeks  it  learned  to  lap 
milk,  on  which  diet  it  grew  up  to  be  a 
docile  and  obedient  cat,  much  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  it. 

Tom,  as  he  was  called,  was  of  about 
the  height  of  an  English  setter,  but 
with  a  shorter,  thicker  body,  covered 
with  silky  fur  of  bright  amber  on  the 
back  and  sides  ;  underneath  and  on  his 
paws  his  coat  was  pure  white,  decorated 
with  rings  of  black.  He  had  an  intelli- 
gent pretty  cat  face,  lighted  by  big 
amber  eyes,  whose  pupils,  mere  slits 
of  black  down  the  center,  would  widen 
and  narrow  according  to  his  emotions, 
just  like  those  of  any  other  cat. 

Abner  never  taught  Tom  any 
"  tricks"  except  that  of  jumping  over 
a  broom  handle,  but  the  cat  was  very 
imitative,  and  tried  to  do  many  things 
that  he  saw  his  master  do.  Thus  he 
often  tried  do  drink  from  a  dipper. 
He  would  sit  up,  take  the  dipper  in  his 
fore  paws,  and  carry  it  toward  his 
mouth,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  drink- 
ing the  water,  always  spilling  it  on  his 
front,  whereupon  he  would  fling  dipper 
and  all  over  his  head. 

He  slept  like  a  Christian,  for  he 
would  get  into  bed  with  Abner,  put  his 
head  on  the  pillow,  straighten  out,  and 
pull  the  covers  up  to  his  chin.  But  he 
purred  so  loud  with  satisfaction  all  the 
time  he  was  awake  in  bed  that  Abner 
could  not  go  to  sleep  until  Tom's  pur- 
ring ceased  in  slumber. 

At  the  first  streak  of  daylight  he 
would  throw  off  the  covers,  spring  into 
the  air  nearly  to  the  ceiling  and  come 
down  on  Abner,  if  the  man  did  not 
move  out  of  the  way  or  else  get  up. 

A  great  practical  joker  was  Tom. 
All  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  were 
afraid  of  him,  with  good  reason,  and 
he  knew  it.  How  to  get  them  to  at- 
tack him  was  his  problem.  Sometimes 
he  succeeded  by  pretending  to  be  crip- 
pled, and  limped  along  to  catch  the 
dogs'  attention.  Thinking  their  time 
for  revenge  had  come,  they  would  rush 
at  him.  Then  he  would  suddenly  sit 
up  and  knock  them  down  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  paw  as  fast  as  they  came  at 
him,  even  if  there  were  eight  or  ten  of 
them. 

Tom  sat  at  the  table  with  Abner  dur- 
ing meal  times,  and  ate  from  a  plate, 
catching  up  bits  of  food  and  conveying 
them  to  his  mouth  on  one  claw  in  a 
manner  considered  very  conventional. 
Abner  had  lived  alone  so  many  years 
that  he  had  become  somewhat  free  in 
his  table  manners,  and  was  accustomed 
to  sop  his  bread  in  the  gravy  dish. 
Tom,  the  mimic,  followed  his  master's 
example  in  this  particular,  and  was 
very  expert  in  it,  sinking  his  claws  in 
a  biscuit  or  a  piece  of  bread,  sopping  it 


soberly  in  the  dish,  returning  it  to  his 
plate. 

Abner  was  of  New  England  stock. 
He  had  come  west  from  a  small  town 
in  Connecticut,  where  his  two  sisters 
Elizabeth  and  Olive,  or  "  Ollie,"  had  re- 
mained for  many  years  after  he  had 
migrated. 

When  Miss  Elizabeth  was  thirty-five 
and  Olive  about  twenty-five  he  began 
to  insist  that  they  should  pay  him  a 
visit.  He  hoped  they  would  like  Wyo- 
ming and  stay  with  him. 

The  twelve  years  since  they  had  seen 
Abner  seemed  much  longer  to  them,  be- 
cause he  was  such  an  indifferent  letter 
writer.  There  was  plenty  to  write 
about,  but  he  thought  the  little  hap- 
penings of  his  life  would  not  interest 
his  correspondents,  and  so  he  had 
never  mentioned  Tom. 

"What  would  they  care  about  a  wild 
cat  ?  "  he  reasoned.  But  now  and  then 
he  made  his  letter  more  interesting  by 
enclosing  a  money  order  or  a  check, 
with  the  request  that  they  buy  some 
little  presents  for  themselves  to  re- 
member him  by  ;  for  Abner  had  a  big, 
generous  heart,  and  he  had  prospered 
exceedingly  in  cattle. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  him  to  go  over 
and  spend  the  night  with  Silas  Hope,  a 
ranchman  who  lived  5  miles  away.  Ac- 
cordingly he  saddled  Mike,  his  favorite 
horse,  opened  a  window  in  the  cabin  so 
that  Tom  could  come  and  go  at  his 
pleasure,  and  put  things  to  right  a  lit- 
tle, in  case  some  wayfarer  should  come 
in  while  he  was  gone. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  lock  the 
door.  If  any  man  in  that  locality  had 
locked  his  door,  it  would  have  been 
considered  an  insult  to  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  place.  Indeed,  there 
was  not  a  lock  bar  or  bolt  on  any  door 
in  all  the  settlement. 

Abner  Ragner  supposed  that  his 
cabin  would  be  tenantless  that  night, 
but  two  unexpected  visitors  had  for 
some  days  been  on  their  way  to  make 
him  a  visit.  After  many  talks,  con- 
sultations and  hesitations  his  two  sis- 
ters in  Connecticut  bad  made  up  their 
minds  to  go  out  and  see  him.  Olive 
had  proposed  writing  to  Abner  and 
telling  him  when  they  would  arrive  at 
Medicine  Bow,  but  Elizabeth  inter- 
posed : 

"No,  we'll  arrive  unexpectedly.  I 
want  to  see  just  how  he  lives  !  " 

They  knew  the  mail  was  carried  out 
to  Abner's  settlement  from  the  Bow  on 
Tuesday  of  each  week,  and  so  timed 
their  trip  as  to  be  able  to  ride  out  with 
the  postman. 

On  a  Monday  evening  they  arrived 
at  the  Bow,  and  the  next  morning  they 
left  the  hotel  and  made  their  way,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  small  boy,  to  the 
postoffice  store,  where,  they  were  told, 
they  could  find  Klondike,  the  mail- 
carrier. 

Once  out  in  the  crisp  air  and  brilliant 
sunshine,  the  sisters  looked  about  them 
in  astonishment  at  the  little  streetless, 
yardless,  fenceless,  shadeless,  grassless, 
treeless  frontier  town  which  clung  close 
to  the  railroad. 

When  they  reached  the  store  they 
found  Klondike  busily  engaged,  help- 
ing the  merchant  pack  some  boxes  of 
provisions  to  take  out  to  the  settle- 
ment. 

He  told  them  very  cordially  that 
they  were  more  than  welcome  to  ride 
out  to  Abner's  ranch  with  him,  and  he 
directed  them  to  sit  down  on  a  case  of 
overshoes  until  he  was  ready  to  start, 
which  would  be  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  two  women  obeyed,  watching 
the  packing  of  the  boxes  with  wonder. 
Surely  a  curious  collection  of  things  to 
be  taken  to  a  farming  district,  as  they 
termed  the  settlement — such  quantities 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  !  When  Klon- 
dike had  finished  putting  up  a  large 
box  of  condensed  milk  and  cream, 
Olive's  curiosity  overcame  her  dif- 
fidence. 

"  Are  there  no  cows  in  Little  Medi- 
cine ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes'm,"  answered  Klondike,  re- 
spectfully, as  he  fitted  a  lid  on  the  box, 
"there's  slobs  and  gobs  of  cows,  but 
we  ain't  much  struck  on  roundin'  'em 
up  nights." 

The  sisters,  not  understanding  Klon- 
dike's phraseology,  looked  at  each  other 
in  silent  perplexity  and  in  some  dismay. 
But  when  they  were  once  out  on  the 


vast  prairies  their  spirits  rose.  Look- 
ing back  they  fancied  the  crest  of  white 
on  Elk  mountain  resembled  a  stately 
marble  palace,  with  turrets,  towers  and 
corinthian  pillars. 

They  saw  herds  of  antelopes  feeding, 
and  then,  whisk  !  puff !  the  creatures 
vanished  in  the  open  like  a  whiff  of 
smoke.  At  intervals  they  came  upon 
bleached  skulls,  the  only  reminders  of 
the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  that  once  fed 
on  the  table-lands ;  or  the  desiccated 
carcasses  of  sheep,  which  had  perished 
miserably  in  the  storms  of  winter. 

Looking  backward,  Klondike,  with 
his  whip,  pointed  out  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  marked  by  puffs  of 
bluish  vapor  hovering  in  the  clear, 
dazzling  atmosphere.  The  column  of 
black  at  the  right  was  Carbon,  that 
next  to  it  was  Hanna,  while  far  down 
at  the  left  the  tiny  ring  of  smoke,  like 
that  from  a  man's  pipe,  was  Laramie. 

Before  them  the  wonderful  prospec- 
tive held  still  greater  surprises.  A 
small  white  sunbonnet  outlined  against 
the  blue  became  gradually  transformed 
into  a  sheep  wagon  ;  in  the  remote  dis- 
tance they  descried  a  wasp  and  two 
black  ants,  which  on  nearer  acquaint- 
ance proved  to  be  a  man  on  horseback 
and  two  dogs. 

"Well,"  sighed  Elizabeth,  at  last, 
with  a  tone  of  one  who  admits  a 
damaging  truth,  "  there's  more  sky  in 
Wyoming  than  there  is  in  Connecticut." 

"  And  more  land,"  added  Olive.  "I 
believe  we  shall  always  go  on  like  this 
and  never  get  anywhere.  It  is  an  un- 
changing earth  and  an  unchanging 
sky,"  she  continued,  in  an  awed  voice, 
"  and  I  feel  like  a  little  worthless  atom 
sandwiched  between  the  two." 

"There  is  certainly  something  in 
this  country  calculated  to  take  the 
conceit  out  of  one,"  said  her  sister. 

Olive,  overcome  with  drowsiness  in- 
cidental to  the  high  altitude,  finally 
crept  into  the  back  of  the  wagon, 
where  she  slept  with  her  head  on  a 
sack  of  dried  apples.  When  she  awoke, 
she  was  sure  they  had  stopped  all  the 
time  to  rest  the  horses,  for  nothing 
was  at  all  changed.  The  mountains, 
the  plains,  the  sage,  everything  re- 
mained the  same,  while  the  gray  bron- 
cos pushed  forward  tirelessly  on  their 
quick,  round  trot. 

It  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  when  the  two  women 
arrived  before  the  door  of  Abner's  two- 
roomed  log  cabin.  Elizabeth  knocked. 
As  there  was  no  reply,  she  ventured  to 
lift  the  latch. 

"Ab  can't  be  very  far  off,  for  the 
door's  unlocked,"  said  Olive,  as  Klon- 
dike drove  away. 

"He's  probably  working  in  the — in 
the  fields,"  remarked  Elizabeth,  doubt- 
fully, glancing  vaguely  over  the  ex- 
panse of  sage  brush.  "There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  garden,"  she  added 
gravely,  "nor  a  sign  of  anything 
planted.  I  hope  Abner  isn't  getting 
shiftless." 

"We'll  have  supper  ready,  anyway," 
said  Olive,  "I'm  simply  famished." 

Soon  they  built  a  fire,  and  set  the 
table  with  fried  bacon,  tea,  and  a  baked 
dish  known  in  New  England  vernacular 
as  "johnny  cake."  Not  knowing  when 
their  brother  would  arrive,  they  decided 
to  sit  down  at  once,  and  were  about  to 
do  so  when  they  were  frightened  almost 
to  fainting.  Tom  leaped  through  the 
open  window. 

They  had  seen  wildcats  in  cages  and 
in  piotures.  This  one  bore  in  his  hor- 
rid mouth  a  struggling  mountain-rat. 

Elizabeth  screamed,  but  Olive  scram- 
bled up  a  short  ladder  leading  to  the 
loft,  where  Abner  kept  his  shotguns, 
ammunition  and  fishing  tackle.  She  was 
speedily  followed  by  her  sister,  and  to- 
gether they  drew  up  the  ladder. 

Tom,  meanwhile,  sat  down  and 
watched  the  erratic  movements  of  his 
visitors  without  apparent  emotion.  He 
had  probably  planned  to  worry  the  rat 
for  a  while  on  the  cabin  floor  before 
killing  it ;  but  on  scenting  the  fried 
bacon  and  seeing  that  a  feast  was  al- 
ready spread,  he  abandoned  his  inten- 
tion, and  by  a  dexterous  shake  broke 
the  neck  of  his  little  victim. 

Of  what  followed,  the  Ragner  sis- 
ters could  speak  afterwards  only  with 
bated  breath.  The  animal  acted  like 
one  of  the  bewitched  creatures  of  the 
old  story-books  that  tell  of  men  turned 


into  cats  by  enchantment.  Tom  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  helped  himself  to 
bacon,  sopped  his  bread  in  the  gravy 
and  ate  it,  piece  by  piece  from  the  end 
of  a  claw. 

Gradually  a  sensible  idea  stole  into 
Olive's  mind.  "  He  acts  like  a  per- 
forming animal  at  a  show,"  she  whisp- 
ered. 

"Hush  !  "  quavered  Elizabeth  tremb- 
ling. 

Tom,  having  finished  his  supper, 
went  back  to  his  dead  rat.  Taking  it 
up  in  his  teeth,  he  approached  a  loose 
board  in  the  floor,  clawed  it  and  de- 
posited his  quarry  underneath,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  serving  it  at 
some  future  repast.  Next,  he  sat  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  washed 
his  face  with  painstaking  care.  Then 
he  regarded  the  excited  woman  in  the 
loft  with  a  wide  yawn  that  disclosed 
two  rows  of  horribly  suggestive  white 
sharp  teeth. 

He  seemed  to  be  buried  in  thought 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  he  approached 
the  bed  in  the  corner,  turned  down  the 
blankets,  got  in,  put  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  drew  up  the  covers  under  his 
chin  and  began  to  purr  in  loud  harsh 
gutterals.  One  paw  lay  outside  the 
cover,  and  the  watchers  could  see  the 
long  claws  alternately  tighten  and  re- 
lax with  the  rhythm  of  his  song ;  his 
mouth  seemed  stretched  in  a  soporific 
smile  as  he  sang  himself  to  sleep.  He 
had  dined,  he  had  washed,  he  was  com- 
fortably disposed  in  bed  ;  what  more 
could  a  reasonable  cat  wish  ?  He  was 
in  a  state  of  beatific  somnolence. 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  Olive,  "  we  are 
making  fools  of  ourselves !  That  ani- 
mal is  tame." 

"He  may  be  tame,"  said  Elizabeth, 
doggedly,  "  and  we  may  be  fools,  but  I 
shall  not  expose  my  life  to  the  caprices 
of  any  wild  beast." 

So  saying,  she  doubled  her  feet  in 
like  a  Turk,  and  leaned  wearily  against 
a  rafter. 

"It  reminds  me  of  little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  went  on  Olive.  "What  sharp 
teeth  you  have,  grandmother  ! 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self for  joking  when  our  lives  are  in 
danger  !    snapped  Elizabeth. 

The  loft  was  narrow  and  incommo- 
dious and  their  positions  were  cramped 
and  painful. 

"I'm  going  to  rise  a  descent,  any- 
way," said  Olive,  at  last.  I'm  suffer- 
ing here,"  and  I  don't  believe  the 
creature  will  hurt  me." 

She  softly  but  resolutely  put  down 
the  ladder  and  descended.  Seeing  her 
sister  was  not  devoured,  Elizabeth 
finally  followed.  But  they  sat  very 
quiet,  bolt  upright  on  the  hard  wooded 
chairs  all  night,  starting  convulsively 
ever  and  anon  as  Tom  fitfully  growled 
and  snarled,  pursuing  imaginary  game 
in  his  sleep. 

The  sisters,  holding  hands  and  half 
dead  with  fatigue,  hailed  with  joy  the 
first  beams  of  dawn  ;  but  then  they  had 
a  new  scare,  for  Tom  kicked  off  the 
covers,  sprang  to  the  very  ceiling,  and, 
falling  back  on  the  bed,  stood  and 
glared  at  them.  He  seemed  to  hear 
something  coming.  Soon  the  sisters 
heard  it,  too — the  hoofs  of  a  horse. 
The  horse  stopped  at  the  house,  and  a 
brown-bearded  man  entered.  What 
was  the  horror  of  the  women  when  the 
awful  wild  beast  sprang  up,  put  his 
forepaws  on  the  man's  shoulders,  and 
licked  his  face  from  brow  to  chin. 

"Down,  Tom!"  said  Abner,  good- 
naturedly. 

Then  his  eyes  fell  on  his  visitors,  his 
astonishment  becoming  delighted  rec- 
ognition. He  took  them  both  in  his 
arms  at  once,  while  veritable  tears  of 
joy  rolled  downs  his  cheeks.  He  was  so 
glad,  so  glad  !  But  how  did  they  get 
there  ?  Were  they  not  tired  and 
hungry  ? 

"I  see  you  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  pet  wildcat,"  he  added. 
"  I'm  right  glad  Tom  was  here,  for 
though  there  isn't  the  slightest  danger 
of  your  being  disturbed  by  any  one 
hereabouts,  still  the  cat  is  so  much 
company  ! " 

"We're  very,  very  hungry,  Ab," 
said  Olive,  who  was  half  laughing, 
half  crying  with  excitement  and  fatigue. 
"The  cat  ate  up  the  supper,  and  we 
haven't  had  anything  since  yesterday 
noon's  luncheon." 
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"Yes,  brother,  and  we're  about 
tuckered  out,  too,"  added  Elizabeth. 
"We  sat  up  all  night.  The  cat  occu- 
pied the  bed." 

"Thunder!"  ejaculated  Abner, 
aghast.  "What  did  you  let  him  do 
that  for  ?  Why  didn't  you  pull  him 
out?" 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other 
shame-faced,  embarrassed.  Then  Eliz- 
abeth straightened  up  and  replied  with 
dignity  : 

"Why,  brother,  it  being  your  cat,  we 
thought  we'd  just  humor  him  and  let 
him  do  anything  he  pleased  !  " — Youth's 
Companion.  

One  Woman  to  Her  Lover. 

That  the  following  view  of  a  woman's 
situation  and  feelings  after  the  accept- 
ing of  a  proposal  of  marriage  is  not  fan- 
tastic there  will  be  many  a  reader  to 
testify.  It  appears  in  "  Confessions  of 
Wife  in  the  May  Century.  The  hero- 
ine writes  to  her  accepted  lover  : 

"Dear,  what  have  we  done?  Oh, 
what  have  we  done  ?  Why  did  you 
make  me  love  you  ?  I  was  quite 
happy  before.  All  my  days  rose  and 
set  in  peaceful  easts  and  wests — gray 
and  rose  in  sunlight  colors.  Now  I  am 
caught  up  into  a  stormy  sky,  dashed 
with  scarlet  purple  and  fire,  and 
swept  along — I  don't  know  where,  I 
don't  know  why — carried  away  from 
myself,  as  I  used  to  dream  that  I 
should  be  if  I  let  myself  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  did  not  fall,  but  were  taken 
up  by  the  wind,  and  borne  to  the  tops 
of  the  elms — never  any  higher,  so  as  to 
be  dangerous,  but  whirled  along  over 
the  heads  of  people,  out  of  everybody's 
reach. 

"  Now  we  are  swept  along  together, 
you  and  I,  and  I  am  out  of  everybody's 
reach  but  yours.  And,  now  that  I  and 
my  dream  are  one,  I  am  afraid  of  my 
dream  ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  you.  Why 
did  you  love  me  ?  Why  did  you  make 
me,  why  did  you  let  me,  love  you  ?  For 
you  did — you  know  you  did  ;  you  made 
me  do  it.  I  didn't  want  to  love  you. 
Haven't  I  entreated  you  by  every  look 
and  word  and  tone  these  ten  weeks 
past,  not  to  make  me  love  you  ?  My 
heart  has  been  a  beggar  at  your  feet 
all  the  spring  and  summer,  praying  to 
you  not  to  let  me  love  you.  You  know 
it  has.  You  are  not  a  stupid  man. 
You  knew  I  didn't  mean  to  love  you, 
Dana  Herwin;  or,  if  you  didn't  know 
it,  then  I  take  it  back,  and  you  are  a 
stupid  man,  and  you  deserve  to  be  told 
so.  Of  course  you  know  I  had  to  be 
decent  and  friendly,  and  I  didn't  keep 
out  of  your  way  altogether.  How 
could  I  ?  If  I  hadn't  been  friendly  with 
you,  that  would  have  been  telling. 
Nothing  gives  away  the  secret  of  a 
girl's  heart  quicker  than  that — not  to 
dare  to  be  friends  with  a  man.  She 
might  as  well  propose  to  him  and  done 
with  it,  I  think.  Of  course  I  had  to 
treat  you  prettily. 

"But  I  didn't  want  to  love  you  this 
way,  not  this  way.  I  didn't  want  to 
marry  you.  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
dreadful  thing  !  And  I  wish  you  to 
understand,  sir,  that  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  me  to  think  of  it  now.  I 
will  be  honest  with  you  at  the  be- 
ginning of  everything.  If  a  woman  is 
honest  with  herself  and  her  love,  she 
must  be  honest  with  the  man  she  loves. 
And  I  tell  you,  sir — for  it  is  the  truth, 
and  I've  got  to  tell  you— if  I  could  un- 
love you  I  would  do  it  this  minute,  and 
stand  by  the  consequences." 


Farmer — So  you've  had  some  experi- 
ence, have  you  ? 

New  Man — Yes,  sir. 

Farmer — Well,  what  side  of  a  cow  do 
you  sit  on  ter  milk  ? 

New  Mari  —  The  outside. 


"  That  is  what  I  call  a  master 
stroke  1  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  do  read 
about  it !  "  said  his  wife.  "  It's  rather 
long.  Look  at  it  for  yourself.  It's  one 
of  the  cleverest  strokes  of  diplomacy" — 
"  Oh,  diplomacy  1  I  thought  it  was 
something  about  golf." 


Teacher:  Johnnie,  when  Satan 
comes  to  tempt  us  to  do  wrong,  what 
should  we  say?"  Johnnie:  Go  'way 
back  and  sit  down. 


You  Passed  My  Door. 

You  passed  my  door  to-day — although 
You  would  not  have  me  think  it  so ; 
Unheralded  by  ear  and  eye, 
Unseen,  unheard,  I  knew  you  nigh, 
As  springtide  knows  when  blossoms  grow. 

A  fancy  ?    Nay,  I  only  know 

Love  whispered  'tween  a  smile  and 
sigh, 

"The  little  one  you  love  goes  by  V — 
You  passed  my  door. 

Dear,  were  your  footsteps  fast  or  slow  ? 

One  look  or  none  did  you  bestow  ? 
I  wonder  if  you  care  that  I 
Waited  and  listened  wistfully, 

When,  carelessly  as  strangers  go, 
You  passed  my  door. 

— Theodosia  Garrison. 


The  Canary's  Siege. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

"Danny,"  the  canary,  had  always 
enjoyed  the  long  summers  on  the  front 
veranda,  where  his  roomy  cage  was 
hung  in  early  May.  Having  no  mate, 
he  comforted  himself  with  an  interest 
in  all  the  other  feathered  folk  who 
came  about  his  home  near  enough  to 
be  seen  and  heard.  He  began  to  imi- 
tate their  notes.  He  soon  learned  the 
song  of  the  oriole  whose  nest  hung  in  a 
maple  tree  close  by,  the  whistle  of 
the  old  green  parrot  across  the  street, 
and  the  twitter  of  the  little  chickens 
whose  mothers  sometimes  led  them  into 
the  front  yard. 

One  morning  in  midsummer  there  ar- 
rived among  the  honeysuckles  a  pair  of 
house-wrens,  bent  upon  finding  a  place 
for  a  new  home.  Danny  watched  the 
noisy  visitors  with  interest,  and  at- 
tempted an  imitation  of  their  notes. 
The  wrens,  however,  flew  into  a  rage 
instantly,  and,  alighting  on  the  cage, 
silenced  the  astonished  canary  with  a 
stream  of  angry  chatter  such  as  he 
had  never  heard  before.  Moreover, 
their  examination  of  the  cage  put  a 
new  notion  into  their  heads ;  they  de- 
cided that  on  its  flat  top  they 
would  build  a  nest,  and  live  on  the  roof 
of  a  gilded  palace,  if  not  inside  one. 
Away  they  flew,  and  in  a  jiffy  they 
were  back  again,  and  had  carefully  ar- 
ranged a  foundation  of  twigs  on  the 
top  of  the  cage,  Danny  looking  on  in 
amazed  silence.  But  the  invasion  of 
his  premises  was  not  to  be  permitted, 
of  course,  and  as  soon  as  the  insolent 
little  squatters  flew  off  for  more  build- 
ing material,  Danny  dragged  through 
between  the  bars  all  the  sticks  they 
had  arranged.  Back  they  came  pres- 
ently with  more  twigs,  and  at  once  dis- 
covered what  had  been  done  in  their 
absence.  Instantly  they  dropped  their 
sticks  and  in  a  great  passion  began  an 
attack  on  the  poor  canary,  who  curled 
up,  a  trembling  little  ball  of  yellow 
fluff,  on  the  floor  of  his  cage,  just  out 
of  reach  of  the  long  beaks  they  thrust 
with  lightning-like  swiftness  through 
the  bars.  At  last,  having,  as  they 
thought,  reduced  the  canary  to  a  state 
of  fear  that  would  keep  him  from 
further  resistance,  they  picked  up 
their  twigs,  once  more  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  nest  on  top  of  the  cage, 
and  went  off  for  another  load. 

The  canary,  however,  was  not  yet 
wholly  subdued,  and  no  sooner  were  the 
wrens  out  of  sight  than  he  again  pulled 
their  foundation  sticks  through  the 
bars,  and,  when  he  saw  his  besiegers 
returning,  prudently  retreated  to  the 
only  safe  spot  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  beaks.  The  rage  of  the  wrens 
when  they  found  their  second  founda- 
tion destroyed  knew  no  bounds.  Over 
the  bars  of  the  cage  they  ran,  scream- 
ing and  scolding,  and  trying  to  seize 
with  their  little  bills  the  almost  par- 
alyzed canary,  or  to  drag  through  the 
bars  such  of  their  twigs  as  they  could 
reach.  Finally  they  again  rearranged 
their  foundation,  and  Mistress  Wren 
went  alone  for  more  material  while  her 
mate  remained  to  guard  the  founda- 
tion. The  case  of  the  canary  was  now 
hopeless  ;  his  strength  near  gone,  his 
courage  wholly  gone  ;  and  so  his  human 
friends  seeing  the  contest  had  reached 
this  stage,  came  to  his  rescue. 

The  insolent  invasion  of  the  wrens 
was  not  to  be  borne,  of  course.  Yet 
it  seemed  possible  to  make  respectable 
and  useful  veranda  citizens  out  of  these 


dashing  free  booters,  and  plans  were 
laid  to  that  end.  An  old  strawberry 
box  was  found,  a  top  fastened  over 
it,  a  hole  was  cut  in  one  side  for  a 
door,  and  it  was  tacked  inside  the  cor- 
nice of  the  veranda  near  the  ceiling. 
Danny's  cage  was  cleared  of  the  wrens' 
building  materials,  the  twigs  being  put 
into  the  box.  When  the  wrens  re- 
turned, the  pair  took  in  the  new  sug- 
gestion instantly.  A  long  and  noisy 
discusssion  followed  ;  repeated  investi- 
gations of  the  box,  inside  and  out,  were 
made,  intermixed  with  much  scolding 
of  Danny  and  his  rescuers.  At  last, 
however,  the  wrens  decided  to  accept 
the  concession  offered. 

Danny's  nerves  were  shaken,  and  his 
vanity  certainly  received  a  great  set- 
back; but  in  time  he  learned  to  listen  to 
the  wrens'  boasting  without  fear,  while 
they  ceased  to  resent  his  perfect  imi- 
tation of  the  softer  notes  of  their  song. 
— Mary  D.  Leonard  in  May  St.  Nicho- 
las. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Pineapple  Whip. — Grate  and  drain 
on  a  sieve  one  pineapple.  Beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  to  a  froth,  and 
add  gradually  three  tablespoonfuls  pow- 
dered sugar.  Beat  until  stiff,  then  fla- 
vor with  one  tablespoonful  sherry  and 
tablespoonful  orange  juice.  Whip  one 
pint  of  cream  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add 
slowly  the  beaten  eggs.  Pour  in  the 
pineapple  gradually  and  set  on  ice  till 
very  cold.  Serve  in  ice-cold  punch 
glasses. 

Liver  Hash. — One  pint  of  cooked 
liver,  one  cup  of  cold  water,  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth 
of  pepper ;  cut  the  liver  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a  penny,  and  measure  after  cut- 
ting ;  heat  the  butter  and  stir  in  the 
flour,  cooking  and  stirring  until  brown, 
then  add  the  water  gradually  and 
season  with  the  salt  and  pepper  ;  place 
the  liver  in  this  sauce  and  simmer  very 
gently  twenty  minutes  ;  add  the  lemon 
juice  and  serve  very  hot. 

Nut  Cookies. — One  pound  of  light- 
brown  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
lard,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  gen- 
erous teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cupful  of 
hickory  nuts  or  any  preferred  nuts, 
chopped  fine,  and  enough  flour  to  form 
a  dough  that  will  roll  out.  Rub  the 
sugar  and  lard  together  and  mix  until 
they  cream,  and  put  in  the  eggs,  which 
have  been  previously  well  beaten.  Stir 
the  soda  into  the  milk  and  add  that, 
then  stir  in  the  nuts.  Add  a  little  flour 
at  a  time  until  the  dough  is  stiff  enough, 
roll  out  thin  and  cut  in  round  or  fancy 
shapes.  Place  these  on  greased  pans 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  not  more 
than  five  minutes. 

Fish  Croquettes. — Mix  together  one 
pint  of  cold  flaked  fish  and  one  pint  of 
hot  mashed  potatoes  and  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter  ;  mix  this  well ,  then 
add  one-half  cupful  of  milk,  one  well- 
beaten  egg,  one-third  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  chopped  parsley. 
Mix  again   and  put   away  to  cool. 


When  cold  make  into  balls,  roll  in  egg 
and  crumbs,  fry  in  deep  hot  fat.  These 
may  be  made  the  previous  day  all  but 
the  frying. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and 
water  is  advised  to  clean  and  freshen 
leather  chairs.  They  should  be  rubbed 
afterward  with  a  chamois  skin  or 
woolen  cloth. 

An  easy  and  satisfactory  way  to  re- 
move dust  from  a  painted  floor  is  to 
wet  a  flannel  bag,  wring  it  out  as  dry 
as  possible,  put  it  on  the  broom  and 
drag  it  in  even  strokes  over  the  floor. 

Cornstarch  is  a  valuable  food,  but  it 
rarely  gets  cooking  enough  to  take 
away  the  raw  taste  and  flavor  that  is 
natural  to  it  in  the  uncooked  state. 
Cornstarch  pudding  or  the  blanc-mange 
made  from  it  is  objected  to  by  many 
persons,  and  particularly  by  children, 
to  whom  it  would  be,  if  palatable,  a 
nourishing  food. 

Flannel  blankets  may  be  successfully 
cleaned  by  using  borax  and  soft  soap. 
Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  borax  and  a 
pint  of  soft  soap  into  cold  water  enough 
to  cover  the  blankets.  When  the  borax 
and  soap  have  become  dissolved,  put  in 
the  blankets  and  let  them  stand  over 
night.  The  next  day  rub  them  out, 
rinse  them  in  two  waters  and  hang 
them  to  dry.    Never  wring  them. 

To  make  candied  sweet  potatoes  cut 
cold  sweet  potatoes  in  quarters  or 
slices,  and  spread  them  on  an  earthen 
baking  dish.  Sprinkle  them  with  bits 
of  butter  and  granulated  or  brown 
sugar.  Repeat  with  each  layer,  but  if 
it  is  desired  to  have  all  the  pieces 
brown  have  only  one  layer.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  until  the  sugar  has  thor- 
oughly dissolved  and  permeated  the 
whole,  and  remove  when  it  is  slightly 
brown. 

One  can  make  such  a  great  variety 
of  frozen  good  things  at  home  with 
comparatively  little  effort,  and  they 
are  so  much  better  and  cheaper  than 
those  that  are  bought,  that  nowadays 
a  kitchen  is  scarcely  considered  com- 
plete that  does  not  number  a  freezer 
among  its  possessions.  But  if  the  fam- 
ily is  small,  do  not  make  the  great  mis- 
take of  purchasing  a  large  size  in  an- 
ticipation of  "company  days;"  better 
by  far  have  two,  the  smaller  one  for 
general  use,  the  larger  one  for  occa- 
sions, and  you  will  soon  find  it  will  pay 
in  the  difference  of  time  required,  and 
the  amount  of  ice  consumed  in  making. 

A  cream  mayonnaise,  in  which  butter 
is  substituted  for  oil,  is  made  by  mix- 
ing in  the  inner  vessel  of  a  porcelain- 
lined  double  boiler  a  large  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, a  half-teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
half-teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  put  the  vessel  in  its 
saucepan  filled  with  boiling  water,  and 
set  over  the  fire.  Stir  the  mixture 
carefully  till  very  hot,  when  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  may  be  added,  the  whole 
stirred  until  thick.  Add  a  half  pint  of 
cream,  stir,  take  from  the  fire,  and 
allow  to  get  perfectly  cold.  This  is  a 
good  dressing  for  chicken  or  sweet- 
bread salad. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  7,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July  Sept. 

Wednesday   75X@76h  Wi@75% 

Thursday   75*077*         75  @76* 

Friday   77*®76*  76«i@75!< 

Saturday   77  @7594  76j<@75H 

Monday   75X@74?s         75  @73?» 

Tuesday   75  @75«  74*@74* 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   35*@34*  30^@29?» 

Thursday   34*@35%  29*@30* 

Friday   3&%@3i%  30M@29* 

Saturday   34*@34*  297i@29X 

Monday   34*@33S  29*@29 

Tuesday   33%®34H      29  @29* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  HX@1  Wi 

Friday    @  

Saturday   1  llfc®  

Monday   1  11'4@1  11* 

Tuesday   1  12*®  

Wednesday    @  


Dec. 
1  09  @1  10 
1  10*,@1  10 
1  09*@1  09* 
1  0»%®1  09* 
1  09'8@1  U9H 
1  09M@1  08* 


WHEAT. 


While  the  outward  movement  of  wheat 
from  this  port  last  month  was  lighter 
than  for  any  previous  month  since  last 
September,  it  was  of  very  fair  proportions 
for  this  season  of  the  year  and  decidedly 
ahead  of  the  export  movement  for  corre- 
sponding period  last  season.  There  were 
19  clearances  of  wheat  in  April,  including 
the  mixed  cargoes,  making  an  aggregate 
of  43,725  tons,  value  $990,000.  In  April  of 
last  year  there  were  only  nine  wheat 
clearances,  footing  up  28,800  tons,  show- 
ing a  valuation  of  8587,300.  Last  month 
the  wheat  stocks  in  warehouses  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  were 
reduced  nearly  17,000  tons,  showing  that 
40%  of  the  shipments  for  the  month  came 
from  local  warehouse  reserves.  For  cor- 
responding month  last  year  the  stocks  in 
same  warehouses  showed  a  slight  increase 
and  were  104,700  tons,  as  against  62,900 
tons  at  this  date.  Noteworthy  in  the 
shipments  of  current  week  was  a  clear- 
ance of  560  tons  per  steamer  for  New  Zea- 
land, same  vessel  taking  11,000  barrels  of 
flour  for  same  destination.  A  ship  of 
about  3000  tons  capacity  was  chartered  to 
carry  wheat  to  Cape  Town,  the  rate  be- 
ing 26s.  3d.  Charter  rates  on  wheat  ships 
to  Europe  are  ruling  fairly  steady  at 
23s.  9d.  to  25s.  for  medium  size  to  small 
vessels.  There  is  no  great  quantity  of 
wheat  offering  from  any  quarter,  and 
buyers  find  it  necessary  as  a  rule  to  pay 
full  current  figures.  Market  closed  firm 
but  quiet. 

California  Milling   1  13%@1  16* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  llx@l  12* 

Oregon  Valley   1  18*®  

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  12*@1  16* 

Washington  Club   1  08K@1  11* 

OS  qualities  wheat   1  &7*®1  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-42. 

Llv.  quotations          6s2*d@6s3d  6s4*d@6s5d 

Freight  rates                32'/t@35s  23*@25s 

Local  market              1  00@1  02*  1  11*@1  12* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.1H@1.12J. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.10J@1.08ij. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.09}@1.08};  May,  1902,    81.12*  bid. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  May  1st  and  April  1st : 

Tons—                   April  1st.  May  1st. 

Wheat                            79,564  *62,926 

Barley                           23,853  1 13, 278 

Oats                               6,454  5,789 

Corn                                 869  891 

*  Including  36,205  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
25,192  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  7,387  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
3,442  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
16,638  tons  for  the  month  of  April.  A 
year  ago  there  were  104,697  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 


FLOUR. 

There  is  a  fair  movement,  both  to  for- 
eign ports  and  on  local  account.  Values 
are  without  material  change,  but  are  be- 
ing well  sustained  at  the  quoted  range. 
Supplies  are  proving  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  existing  demand,  but  have 
been  much  heavier  than  at  present. 
Stocks  in  the  near  future  are  more  likely 
to  show  increase  than  decrease. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice  2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35@3  65 

Fanoy  brands,  jobbing   8  06@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  40 

BARLEY. 
Shipments  of  this  cereal  are  still  being 
made  to  Europe.  A  part  cargo  of  19,200 
tons,  valued  at  $36,500,  was  cleared  the 
current  week  for  United  Kingdom.  For 
the  season  to  date  over  210,000  tons  of 
barley  have  been  forwarded  outward  from 
this  port,  as  against  98,000  tons  for  corre- 
sponding period  previous  season,  and  190,- 
000  tons  two  years  ago.  Prices  for  export 
barley  show  no  quotable  improvement. 
Feed  descriptions  continue  to  sell  to  rela- 
tively better  advantage  than  the  higher 
grades,  most  of  the  barley  of  1901  crop 
being  of  latter  sort.  Demand  for  feed  on 
local  account  is  very  fair,  market  closing 
firm  at  the  advanced  quotations. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   98*@1  00 

Feed,  fair  to  good   85   @  97* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  oholce   98*@1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   95  @1  05 

OATS. 

The  English  Government  is  reported  to 
have  bought  about  4,000  tons  of  this  cer- 
eal in  British  Columbia  and  on  Puget 
Sound  for  shipment  to  South  Africa. 
The  local  market,  however,  shows  no 
material  improvement  in  consequence  of 
the  above  movement.  Stocks  here  are 
too  heavy  for  the  demand  at  the  prices 
which  have  been  lately  asked.  Buyers 
showing  disposition  to  operate  in  any- 
thing like  wholesale  fashion  have  been 
able  to  obtain  concessions. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @l  42* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  27*@1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  ®1  37* 

Milling   1  40  @1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  15  ®1  27* 

Red   1  22*®1  37* 

CORN. 

There  is  no  activity  to  report  in  the 
market  for  corn  of  any  variety.  Prices 
remain  at  about  the  same  range  as  last 
quoted,  but  to  effect  free  sales  concessions 
from  full  current  figures  would  have  to  be 
granted  buyers.  Quotations  are  based  on 
values  for  good  to  choice.  Damp  or 
otherwise  seriously  defective  stock  will 
not  bring  these  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   l  45  @1  65 

Large  Yellow   1  37*@1  42* 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  50 

RYE. 

Values  are  without  appreciable  change, 
but  there  is  not  much  doing,  inquiry  and 
offerings  being  both  of  very  limited  pro- 
portions. 

Good  to  choice   90  @  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Virtually  nothing  doing  in  this  cereal  at 
present,  and  values  for  the  time  being  are 
wholly  nominal. 

Good  to  choloe   l  56  ®  l  70 

BEANS. 

Additional  firmness  has  been  developed 
in  the  market  for  small  White  and  Lady 
Washington  beans,  offerings  showing  de- 
cided reduction,  but  at  the  higher  figures 
asked  buyers  are  not  taking  hold  so  freely. 
One  operator  who  commenced  purchasing 
when  prices  were  at  lowest  point  claims  to 
have  secured  20,000  sacks  Small  Whites 
at  an  average  of  about  $2.35,  the  beans 
being  all  first  class.  Li  mas  have  been 
tending  against  buyers,  but  trading  in 
them  has  not  been  active.  In  colored 
beans  Bayos  have  been  receiving  more 
attention  than  any  other  variety  and  are 
being  quite  firmly  held.  Pinks  are  doing 
better.  Black-eyes  continue  scarce  and 
high  prices  are  asked,  but  no  heavy  quan- 
tities could  be  placed  at  rates  now  current. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  oholce   2  40  ®2  60 

Lady  Washington   2  50  ®2  65 

Pinks   2  10  ®2  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  ®3  10 

Reds   2  25  @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

LI  mas,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  60 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  ®i  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  26  ®\  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
The  market  Is  showing  little  or  no  life, 
and  there  is  practically  nothing  doing  in 
a  wholesale  way.  Quotations  are  necessa- 
rily based  on  current  views  or  asking 
prices  of  holders  for  good  to  choice  stock. 


Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   l  75  ®l  80 

WOOL. 

Trade  is  still  of  light  volume  in  this  cen- 
ter, but  prospects  are  that  business  here 
will  show  decided  Increase  in  the  near 
future.  Offerings  in  the  local  market  dur- 
ing the  current  season  up  to  date  have 
not  included  much  choice  wool,  although 
there  has  been  enough  of  this  sort  offer- 
ing to  establish  quotations.  The  general 
tone  of  the  market  Is  healthy.  Labor 
strikes  among  woolen  operatives  East 
have  caused  dullness  temporarily  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  but  there  is  every  probabil- 
ity that  Eastern  mills  will  soon  again  be 
running  on  full  time  and  that  Eastern 
manufacturers  will  be  in  the  market  for 
wool. 

SPRING. 

Northern  Cal.,  free  15  @16* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  ®14 

Middle  County,  free  13  ®15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @1S 

Southern,  7  mos.   9  OH 

Southern,  12  mos   9  ®10 

Foothill  11  ,0.13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  ®  13 

Eastern  Oregon,  oholce  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

HOPS. 

Beyond  a  very  light  jobbing  trade,  there 
is  nothing  doing  In  spot  stocks  of  hops. 
Dealers  are  quoting  14@17Jc,  which  are 
jobbing  prices.  To  realize  In  a  wholesale 
way,  It  would  be  necessary  to  accept  1J@ 
2c.  under  figures  quoted  as  jobbing  rates. 
There  is  some  contracting  of  new  up  to 
12@13c.  for  choice.  The  Eastern  market 
is  thus  reported  under  recent  date :  "The 
business  of  the  week  in  the  hop  market 
has  been  of  small  volume.  Brewers  have 
been  busy  attending  to  the  matter  of 
licenses,  and  they  have  shown  very  little 
interest  in  the  purchase  of  fresh  supplies. 
The  quietness  has  not,  however,  changed 
the  feeling  ef  confidence  that  underlies 
the  situation.  Statistically  the  position 
is  strong  and  those  who  hold  hops  are  not 
Inclined  to  hurry  matters,  believing  that 
everything  will  be  wanted  during  the 
next  four  or  five  months.  The  offerings 
of  State  stock  are  especially  light  and 
there  is  scarcely  anything  left  in  the  inte- 
rior to  draw  from.  A  half  dozen  of  the 
remaining  lots  were  closed  out  during  the 
past  week  at  17@18c.  Some  of  the  choic- 
est growths  here  are  held  at  20c,  but  not 
enough  done  as  yet  above  19@19ic  to 
establish  a  higher  quotation.  The  beat  of 
the  Pacifies,  when  wanted,  bring  18J@ 
19c,  with  other  grades  ranging  from  18c 
down  to  15c  for  common.  Yearlings  are 
nearly  gone,  and  the  recent  trading  in  old 
olds  has  been  at  relatively  full  prices.  Re- 
ports from  the  interior  of  this  State  indi- 
cate much  work  In  the  hop  yards,  the 
weather  being  very  favorable.  In  the  old 
yards  many  missing  hills  are  reported, 
but  the  new  yards  are  doing  well." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  arrivals  of  hay  are  not  averaging 
as  heavy  as  preceding  month,  but  there  is 
enough  stable  hay  coming  forward  to  ac- 
commodate all  buyers  and  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  at  fully  as  easy  figures  as 
have  been  lately  current.  Not  much  cow 
hay  of  any  sort  Is  now  being  received,  nor 
is  there  at  present  any  noteworthy  de- 
mand for  same.  Straw  is  ruling  fairly 
steady,  with  rather  limited  offerings. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®  11  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  50®  11  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00®10  50 

Barley   7  60®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  00@10  50 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00@11  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 
All  kinds  of  mill  offal  continued  in  light 
supply  and  prices  remained  about  the 
same  as  previously  quoted,  but  market 
was  not  noteworthy  for  firmness,  buyers 
operating  very  slowly  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. Market  for  Rolled  Barley  tended 
against  buyers.  Milled  Corn  ruled  steady. 

Bran,  V  ton   17  00®  18  50 

Middlings   19  00@21  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   17  50®  19  00 

Barley,  Rolled   20  50® 22  00 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50® 32  50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  Is  practically  out  of  stock.  Flax 
is  arriving  in  moderate  quantity  and  is 
moving  at  generally  unchanged  values. 
Mustard  is  without  quotable  change;  spot 
supplies  are  rather  light,  admitting  of  only 
limited  jobbing  operations.  In  market  for 
Bird  Seed  there  are  no  changes  to  record, 
either  In  prices  or  general  tone. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   — ®— 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25®  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  60®  2  66 

Per  lb. 

Canary  8M®  3* 

Rape   IK®  2* 

Hemp   8*®  8* 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  showing  a  firm 
tone,  although  quotations  remain  as  be- 
fore. There  is  more  business  doing  in 
this  line  than  is  ordinarily  experienced  at 
this  time  of  year.  Wool  Sacks  are  offer- 
ing at  old  figures,  but  are  not  meeting 
with  much  inquiry  at  present. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6*®  6* 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  ®  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot. . .  6  ®  6* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  V  100   5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  82  ®S3 

Fleece  Twine   8*®— 

Gunnies   _@ — 

Bean  Bags   5*®  6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  b\,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Saoks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

As  the  grub  season  is  practically  over, 
the  Hide  market  is  inclining  in  favor  of 
sellers,  dealers  being  more  anxious  to 
operate  and  paying  better  average  prices. 
In  quotable  values  for  Sheepskins  there 
are  no  changes  to  note,  but  desirable  offer- 
ings are  not  lacking  for  custom.  Tallow 
is  in  fair  request,  commanding  practically 
same  figures  current  for  some  weeks  past. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  Tbs   10*@—  8*@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9*®—      8  0— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*@—  7*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs..  9  ®—  7*@ — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  Ibe. .   8*®—  7*@— 

Stags   6*@—    —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  @—     7  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—     14  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tbs..  14  @—    12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  @—     15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  76  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  ®  2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         125  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   SO  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  @1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  »  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   30  ®  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  f)  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        @  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*        @  4\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

The  market  presents  an  easy  tone,  but 
there  are  no  reductions  in  quotations. 
Holders  of  last  crop  honey  are  desirous  of 
effecting  a  clean-up,  and  buyers  are  oper- 
ating in  same  only  to  cover  most  imme- 
diate needs.  The  new  crop  will  soon  be 
on  market,  and  whether  it  prove  large  or 
small,  the  fact  of  it  being  near  at  hand  is 
unfavorably  affecting  the  situation  for 
spot  stocks. 

Extracted,  Wnlte  Liquid   6  @— 

Extraoted,  Light  Amber   4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  ®12* 

Amber  Comb   7  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  fb  26  ®28 

Dark  ."24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  not  arriving  in  heavy  quantity, 
and  market  is  fully  as  firm  as  previously 
noted,  with  little  likelihood  of  prices  soon 
receding  materially.  Mutton  is  as  a  rule 
commanding  full  current  figures,  with  de- 
mand sufficient  to  readily  absorb  all  desir- 
able offerings.  The  market  for  Lamb  in- 
clined slightly  in  favor  of  buyers.  Last 
quoted  figures  for  Veal  continued  to  be 
well  maintained.  Hog  market  still  favors 
the  selling  interest,  with  arrivals  only 
moderate  and  little  more  than  enough  to 
accommodate  the  immediate  demand  for 
fresh  pork. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  &>          7*®  7K 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @  7* 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®— 

Mutton— ewes,  8@—c;  wethers   8  @9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   611®  i% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6%®  6\ 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  2O0  lbs   6*@  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5*®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  ¥»>   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8  ®9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   9*@10 

POULTRY. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  week  un- 
der review  the  poultry  market  has  in- 
clined against  the  selling  Interest,  from 
same  cause  last  noted,  too  heavy  arrivals 
of  Eastern.  Offerings  of  Eastern  were 
mainly  old  fowls,  and  for  this  description 
the  weakness  was  most  pronounced. 
Large  young  stock  in  fine  oonditlon  sold 
to  tolerably  fair  advantage. 
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Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  »  lb                  14  @  15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  *  lb              13  @  14 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen                  3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old                                     3  75  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)             6  00  @7  50 

Fryers                                               6  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large                               3  50  @4  60 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                 1  50  @2  50 

Dueks,  old,  fl  dozen                         4  50  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen                    5  50  @7  00 

Geese,  *  pair                                 1  25  ©1  50 

Goslings,  V  pair                                2  00  @2  25 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  75  @  

Pigeons,  young                                  1  75  @2  00 

BUTTER. 
Although  demand  is  mainly  on  local  ac- 
count, it  is  sufficiently  active  to  keep  the 
market  much  more  favorable  to  sellers 
than  is  generally  the  case  at  this  time  of 
year.  Most  of  the  present  demand  is  for 
future  needs,  dealers  desiring  to  do  the 
bulk  of  their  storing  and  packing  during 
the  next  thirty  days. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  lb   20  @— 

Creamery,  flists   19  @ — 

Dairy,  select   19  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  @— 

Mixed  store     16  @17 

CHEESE. 
No  changes  of  moment  have  been 
effected  in  the  cheese  market  since  last  re- 
view. New  is  not  in  very  heavy  stock, 
but  is  in  sufficient  supply  to  give  buyers 
the  advantage.  Not  much  old  on  market, 
and  choice  is  commanding  in  a  small  way 
tolerably  stiff  figures.  Market  for  East- 
ern cheese  is  decidedly  firm. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9tf@10H 

California,  good  to  choice  old   10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @  9H 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @11 

EGGS. 

Prices  have  been  again  advanced,  and 
the  market  shows  as  a  whole  a  firm  tone, 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  speculative  oper- 
ators or  buyers  on  cold  storage  account 
will  purchase  as  freely  at  full  current  fig- 
ures as  they  did  prior  to  the  advance.  It 
is  likely  that  market  for  choice  to  select 
eggs  will  soon  develop  more  firmness,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  wider  range  in  values 
than  at  present. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  @19 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  16i4®17H 
California,  good  to  choice  store   15H@16H 

VEGETABLES. 
Market  for  most  kinds  of  spring  vege- 
tables inclined  in  favor  of  consumers,  with 
the  aggregate  of  receipts  on  the  increase. 
Especially  were  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Peas  in  free  receipt.  Tomatoes  proved  an 
exception,  being  in  light  supply  and 
bringing  good  prices.  New  Onions  were 
in  fair  supply,  but  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently ripe  to  be  suitable  for  shipment. 
Stocks  of  old  Onions  now  on  market  are 
principally  Nevada  and  Australian  prod- 
uct. The  latter  are  selling  from  second 
hands  at  $3.25@3.75  per  cental,  as  to 
quantity  and  condition. 

Asparagus,  $  box   1  00  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  *  fl>   10  @  15 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   8  @  12* 

Cabbage,  ohoice  garden,  $  100  Bos. . .    50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,     ft>   15  ®  17* 

Garlic,  *  ft   2*@  3* 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental —  2  25  @2  75 

Onions,  New  Red,  $  cental   1  00  @1  75 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     ft   2  @  2* 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  ¥  ft . .     10  @  15 

Rhubarb,  $  box   50  @1  00 

Summer  Squash,     box   1  00  @  1  25 

Tomatoes,  V  box   1  25  @  2  00 

POTATOES. 
A  firm  market  has  been  experienced  for 
old  potatoes  desirable  for  table  use.  There 
are  very  few  other  than  Oregon  Burbanks 
now  on  market.  The  Portland  steamer 
arriving  Monday  brought  8,612  sacks,  and 
sales  were  made  ex-wharf  at  $1.90@2.17J, 
the  latter  figure  being  for  very  select. 
Most  of  the  business  was  within  range  of 
$2.05@2.15.  New  potatoes  sold  at  much 
the  same  figures  as  preceding  week,  with 
no  heavy  offerings  and  demand  wholly 
local.  Merced  Sweets  were  in  moderate 
receipt  and  in  a  jobbing  way  were  held  at 
$2.25. 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks.  V  cental..  1  60  @1  90 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...  1  60  @1  90 

Oregon  Burbanks   1  90  @2  17* 

River  Reds    1  40  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  *  ft   2  @  2* 

Sweets,  Merced,  $  cental   2  00  @2  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cherries  are  arriving  in  light  quantity, 
but  offerings  up  to  date  have  included  few 
which  were  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  desir- 
able. Sales  were  mainly  within  range  of 
$1.00@1.50  per  box,  as  to  size  of  package 
and  quality  of  fruit.  Increased  receipts 
and  improved  qualities  are  looked  for  the 
coming  week.  Strawberries  sold  at  a  de- 
cline, going  most  of  the  time  at  figures 
within  reach  of  the  average  consumer. 
Heavy  arrivals  of  this  fruit  are  in  pros- 
pect for  the  next  few  months.  Apples  are 
offering  out  of  cold  storage  at  unchanged 
figures. 


@10 
@12 
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Apples,  $  fancy,  4-tier  box   2  25®  2  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  V 50-lb  box.  75®  1  25 

Cherries,  fair  to  choice,  V  box   75®  1  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest. .  7  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Malinda,  <ft  chest   4  00®  5  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Market  for  evaporated  and  dried  fruits 
is  showing  in  the  main  excellent  condition, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever  presented 
better  shape  at  corresponding  date  in  any 
previous  season.  Stocks  of  all  kinds,  with 
the  single  exception  of  1900  prunes,  are  of 
light  volume,  and  there  is  an  active  job- 
bing movement,  both  for  shipment  and 
on  local  account.  Evaporated  Apples  are 
in  particularly  active  request,  with  mar- 
ket active  and  higher.  Supplies  of  Apples 
are  so  slim,  both  on  this  coast  and 
throughout  the  East,  that  there  is  little 
probability  of  there  being  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  demand  during  the  balance 
of  the  season,  even  estimating  the  con- 
sumption during  the  next  few  months  at 
a  low  average,  and  a  still  further  stiffen- 
ing of  values  on  a  portion  of  remaining 
stocks  may  be  experienced.  The  coming 
crop  of  Apples  promises  at  present  to  be 
large,  but  prospects  may  be  altered  mate- 
rially, and  for  the  worse,  between  now 
and  harvest.  Future  deliveries  of  prime 
New  York  evaporated  Apples,  this  year's 
crop,  are  quoted  at  6Jc.  East,  with  market 
firm.  The  coming  crop  of  Apricots  is  re- 
ceiving some  attention  from  speculative 
operators.  Prime  to  choice  in  sacks, 
f.  o.  b  ,  July  delivery,  are  quoted  in  car- 
load lots  at  6J@7Jc.  Some  San  Joaquin 
are  reported  offering  at  6Jc.  for  early  de- 
livery. A  few  carloads  of  Vacaville  Apri- 
cots have  been  placed  at  7c.  July.  Peaches 
are  being  very  steadily  held,  with  fair 
movement  at  full  current  rates  and  stocks 
by  no  means  heavy.  Pears  are  in  such 
light  supply  as  to  hardly  warrant  quot- 
ing. Present  offerings  of  Plums  are  of 
limited  proportions  and  on  desirable  qual- 
ities current  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained. Prune  market  is  quiet  at  quot- 
ably  unchanged  values,  with  offerings 
mostly  old.  For  some  of  last  year's  Santa 
Claras,  running  little  over  80,  custom  is 
being  sought  at  3c. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  f)  ft..  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   11 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   10 

Nectarines,  H»  ft   6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6%@  IVt 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  ®  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  — ®— o;  50-60s,  4*@45£c; 

60-70s,  4@4^c;  70-80S,  3*@3J£o;   80-90s,  3®— c; 

90-lOOs,  23£c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   5'4'®  63K 

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6* 

Pears,  prime  halves   6  @  5* 

Plums,  unpitted,  V  ft   1*®  2* 

RAISINS. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  line,  but  market 
shows  steadiness,  offerings  not  being  heavy 
and  holders  displaying  no  uneasiness. 
The  demand  of  the  Summer  months  is 
likely  to  absorb  all  remaining  supplies. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6!4®  

3-crown   5&@  6 

2-crown   6*@  53£ 

Seedless  Sultanas   5*@  b% 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   8*®  9* 

Seeded— 

l-lb.  carton   7*®  8 

12-oz  carton   6M@  6* 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   1  30®1  40 

3-  crown   1  40@1  59 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  Orange  market  was  quiet  the  past 
week,  and  despite  decreased  offerings,  was 
easy  in  tone.  Consumers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  Spring  fruits  now 
beginning  to  come  forward.  Demand 
which  existed  for  Oranges  was  mainly  for 
choice  Navels  of  medium  size.  Lemons 
were  in  fair  supply,  meeting  with  rather 
slow  sale,  and  for  other  than  most  select 
the  market  was  wholly  lacking  in  firm- 
ness. Limes  were  offered  at  unchanged 
figures,  with  stocks  more  than  ample  for 
the  demand. 

Oranges— Navels,  <j»  box   1  25@3  00 

Mediterranean  Sweet    @  

Seedlings,  $  box   1  00@1  75 

Tangerine,  quarter  box   75®  1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  V  box   2  25®2  50 

California,  good  to  choioe   1  60®2  00 

California,  common  to  fair  1  00®  1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  #  box   1  00®2  26 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   4  00®5  00 

NUTS. 

Market  presents  a  firm  tone  for  both 
Almonds  and  Walnuts,  with  stocks  nearly 
exhausted.  In  Peanuts  there  is  not  much 
doing,  quotations  remaining  without 
change. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  Id  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft ....  12  @13 
California  Almonds,  soft  shell  9  @io 


California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  10  ®12 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. .. .  8  @10 
Cal .  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell ....  9  @  10 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4*@  5* 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5*@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  is  quiet,  with  no 
urgent  inquiry  from  dealers  and  no  heavy 
quantities  offering  from  first  hands.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  changes  to 
note,  the  range  on  dry  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  being  22@26c.  per  gallon.  Spot 
stocks  are  not  of  large  volume  for  this 
time  of  year.  There  Is  a  very  fair  move- 
ment from  second  hands,  mainly  of 
blended  wines.  The  steamer  Argyll,  sail- 
ing from  this  port  the  present  week,  took 
as  part  cargo  355,600  gallons  of  wine  for 
New  York.  Small  shipments  were  made 
to  Central  and  South  America,  Mexico, 
the  Orient,  and  to  islands  of  the  South 
seas.  

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks.  . 

130,391 

5,679,192 

5,611,707 

Wheat,  centals.. 
Barley,  centals.. 

.305,224 

9,328,240 

7,052,108 

..  33,160 

5,928,073 

3,421,758 

5,137 

767,272 

591,250 

109,347 

100,439 

1,595 

267,811 

112,042 

10,795 

669,439 

534,414 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

. .  16,290 

1,267,887 

1,395,928 

.  1,631 

184,231 

159,222 

2,104 

127,697 

143,409 

5,767 

62,489 

47,470 

8,879 

8,234 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1901. 

Same  time 
latt  year. 

Wheat,  centals  197,479 

Barley,  centals....  72 

Wool,  pounds  321,523 
Potatoes,  paok's. . .  26 

3,880,146 
8,648,455 
4,211,832 
3,816 
10,032 
23,646 
14,400 
866.854 
501,244 
6,079 
46,761 

3,266,782 
6,733,462 
1,952,109 
48,433 
3,172 
12,980 
85,737 
1,031,218 
540,847 
1,799 
128,794 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  May  7.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@8*o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9@9*c  ;  choice, 
9*@10c;  fancy,  10*®llc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  quiet,  but 
values  fairly  steady,  with  offerings  light. 

Prunes,  3*®7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10®13o;  Moorpark,  ll@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8*@lio;  peeled,  14®17c. 


P  &  B 

Roofing 


No  other  roofing  ever  placed  on 
the  market  has  given  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  among  builders 
and  contractors  as  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  such  ma- 
terials as  to  resist  the  effects  of 
heat,  steam,  gases,  smoke,  acids, 
alkalies  and  dampness;  It  will  not 
scale,  sun-crack,  nor  run  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun — extreme 
cold  does  not  injure  it  and  snow 
will  not  remain  on  sloping  roofs 
covered  with  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

Comes  in  rolls  all  ready  to  use 
and  anyone  can  lay  it. 

Write  for  booklet — address  de- 
partment R. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  lo. 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  

Sublimed  Powdered 

^suipnur 

Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 


Educational. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

jj^*  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 

305  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Pree. 


HE  A  IDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Year. 
Individual  Instruction. 

<S~Wrtte  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLFENB ARG A R , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
850  Market  Street  Sao  Francisco,  Cal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Hecbanlcal,  Electrical 
and  mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Franoisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear,  i  A.  VAlf  SIR  HAILLEH,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatton 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OP  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  850.-  TO  8800.- 
"  Alpha"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  1  NEW  YORK. 

317-221  DRUMM  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

The  Schmidt  Treatment  for  Milk  Fever. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dawson,  Veterinarian 
of  Florida  Experiment  Station,  gives 
the  following  details  of  a  disease  and 
treatment  which  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  our  columns:  Parturient 
paralysis  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
cow,  and  is  known  by  several  other 
names,  viz:  milk  fever,  calving  fever, 
parturient  collapse,  parturient  appo- 
plexy,  parturient  fever.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  true  parturient 
fever  or  septic  infection  in  the  parturi- 
ent state.  It  is  quite  common  in  dairy- 
ing districts,  and  a  fatal  termination  is 
not  infrequent.  It  occurs  oftenest  in 
the  graded,  plethoric,  stall-fed  cow  at, 
just  before,  or  within  a  day  or  two 
after  calving.  Most  dairymen  are 
familiar  with  the  symptoms.  These 
first  manifest  themselves  in  a  swaying, 
unsteady  gait,  dropping  of  the  head, 
refusing  the  calf,  stamping  the  feet  and 
whisking  the  tail.  These  are  _  followed 
by  a  partial  paralysis  in  the  hind  quar- 
ters and  the  animal  goes  down,  resting 
on  her  breast  bone,  with  the  head 
sleepily  pointing  to  the  right  flank,  or, 
if  the  case  is  a  severe  one,  she  will  lie 
stretched  out  with  head  extended, 
though  at  times  it  may  be  raised  and 
dashed  back  upon  the  ground.  In  some 
cases  there  is  fever,  in  others,  none. 
Although  it  is  believed  the  disease  is 
caused  by  heavy  feeding  prior  to  calv- 
ing, it  is  not  known  that  any  particular 
feed,  excepting  the  highly  concentrated 
ones,  predispose  to  it.  Although  the 
disease  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  for  the  veterinarian  to  treat, 
we  now  have  a  method  which  cures 
such  a  large  percentage  of  cases  that 
we  claim  specific  powers  for  it. 

A  case  in  point:  A  large  plethoric 
cow,  best  milker  on  the  Station,  breed 
uncertain,  calved  Sunday  morning  nor- 
mally. Monday  morning  she  was  found 
down,  in  the  hammock  pasture.  As  it 
was  raining  heavily,  it  was  decided  to 
get  her  under  cover.  A  sled  was  con- 
structed, and  she  was  placed  upon  it 
and  dragged  to  the  barn.  The  udder 
was  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
milked  out,  and  then  bathed  with  a  5% 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.    Two  drams 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Clroulars  Free. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street.  Dwlebt,  Ills. 


of  the  iodide  of  potassium  were  then 
dissolved  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 
The  solution  was  allowed  to  cool  to  the 
body  temperature  and  one-fourth  of 
the  solution  was  injected  into  each 
teat.  During  the  day  the  animal 
showed  signs  of  improvement.  The 
next  morning  she  was  able  to  stand 
and  get  around  some.  On  the  third 
day  she  left  the  stall  and  grazed.  The 
milk  was  discarded  for  a  few  days,  but 
soon  became  normal  in  amount  and 
quality. 

Although  some  advise  drenching  with 
salts  to  clear  the  bowels,  I  can  con- 
demn the  practice.  In  the  case  cited 
here,  it  was  only  by  the  timely  injection 
of  a  strong  stimulant  hypodermically 
that  the  animal  was  aroused  from  col- 
lapse caused  by  an  attempt  to  drench 
her.  The  safer  plan  is  to  give  enemas 
of  oil,  glycerine,  or  soapy  water,  and 
to  empty  the  bladder  by  catheter  or  by 
inserting  the  finger  in  the  bladder  tube. 

In  cases  where  the  animal  does  not 
show  signs  of  improvement  in  eight 
hours,  the  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  repeated.  In  every  case  the 
udder  should  be  kneaded  during  the  in- 
jection to  aid  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
medicine.  The  animal  should  be  placed 
in  a  dry  bed,  covered  with  blankets, 
and  allowed  plenty  of  water  as  soon  as 
she  will  drink. 

The  apparatus  to  apply  the  treat- 
ment (Schmidts')  consists  simply  of  a 
3-inch  glass  funnel,  with  4  feet  of  \ -inch 
maroon  or  black  rubber  tubing  at- 
tached, and  carrying  in  its  other  end 
an  ordinary  milk  tube.  The  apparatus 
should  be  boiled  just  before  using,  and 
is  to  be  kept  free  of  dust  during  the 
operation. 


Nobody  is  wise  all  the  time.    The  most  pru- 
dent of  us  will  occasionally  eat  under-ripe  or 
over-ripe  fruit  in  summer.  We  do  not  suffer  long  . 
If  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  is  at  hand  to  cure  the  I 
cramps. 


j  t  i 

PACE 

THEY  ALL  SAY 

theirs  Is  "Just  as  trood  as  the  Pape."   Don't  that 

sound  pretty  well  for  "The  PAGE?" 

PAUK  WOVEN  IVIKKiPKNCECO.,  ADRIAN,  )l It'll. 


-^MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK.  ER    «fe  CO.. 
16  and   18   Drnmm   Street.   San  Francisco 


THE 


BOSS  " 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLICS,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
BAMES    TRICYCLE    CO.  , 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  Inches  long,  $  0.00  per  1000. 
'•  "  10.00  " 
1  "  11.50  " 
•  "  12.50  " 
15.00  •' 
'          "       17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4SO  8  A  NT  A  EE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELE4,  CAL. 

JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

By  Willis  P.  Hazard, 
Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow ; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E.Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sbarpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  Bound  in 
full  cloth  SUe,5Jix 
«H  In.  SI,  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  380  Market 
I  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Sharpies' Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators. 

If  no  agent  will  bring  you  a  Sharpies 
Separator,  we  will  loan  you  one  for 
trial  free  of  cost.  Though  hundreds 
of  our  latest  have  gone  on  trial,  not 
one  has  been  returned.  The  truth  is, 
they  give  more  butter  than  any  other 
separator,  enough  to  pay  big  interest 
on  the  whole  first  cost,  and  they  turn 
much  easier  (former  capacity  doubled 
withless  driving  power)  and  are  en- 
tirely simple,  sate  and  durable. 
Separator  improve- 
ments come  fast 
here.  These  new  mi- 
dlines are  far  ahead 
of  anything  else 
known.  We  have 
been  making  super- 
ior separators  for  19 
years  (longest  i  n 
America)  and  are 
proud  of  them,  but 
these  new  "Tubu- 
lars"  discount  any- 
thing either  our- 
selves or  anyone  has 
ever  made. 

Other  agents  will  try 
and  draw  comparisons 
between  their  new  ma- ' 
chines  and  our  old  ones, 

but  don't  let  them.  TTave  a  trial  of  a  "Tub- 
ular" Dairy  Separator,  they  are  double  the 
money's   worth.     Free  book  "Busioess 
Dairying*'  and  catalogue  No. 131 
Sharp.es  Co.,         t.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  lilt.        Weil  Chester.  Pa. 


'  v  ?•  ^«  A-  a:  v  *j 

PX'CATALOGUE  & 

Every    horticulturist  LjJ 

should  have  It.  40  pages  *B 

of  new  Information   and  \  \ 

details  about  (fM 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nur»erles  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dlmaa,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


SPRINGTIME 

is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


EAT.      ,  Y  p- 

NOV  ZbMW^Jz 

■  d 

This  pad  protects  M       \u\  / 

J •  tfc&arA*  flfs 

WOSOAlVILLE,CAL . 

Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit,  cheaper  than 
tbe  cheapest.   Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYl'S  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSON VI LLE,  CAL 
AGENTS  \A/ANTED, 

THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  In 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be 
aides  treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5M»x7V4  Inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  91,  postpaid.  Addrses  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg- 
etables, result  from  want  of 

Potash. 


Vegetables  arc  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN"  KALT  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  A  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
are  Sole  AgentH  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


I  SELL  FARMS 

no  matter  where  located.  I  can  sell  yours  Send 
description  and  cash  price  and  learn  bow.  Write 
for  full  description  of  any  of  the  following  proper- 
ties: 

25  acres  and  Improvements,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 
All  under  plow.  Excellent  10-room  bouse  with 
bath  and  all  convenlenoea.  Excellent  barn.  Or- 
chard various  fruits.  2  small  mills  for  grinding 
feed.   Fine  location.  JSUJO. 

14  acres  and  Improvements,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 
2  acres  timber.  Good  frame  house,  barn  and  out- 
buildings. Orchard  various  fruit.  Splendid  loca- 
tion for  fruit  and  chicken  ranch.  12260. 

100  acres  and  Improvements,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  AH  under  plow.  Fair  0-room  house  and  barn. 
Strawberry  patch.  Some  fruit  trees.  Land  all 
fenced.  Convenient  location.  I1UO0. 

100  Building  Lots,  Fltcnburg,  Cal.  25x100  ft. 
Eleotrlc  cars.  5  mln.  walk  from  lots.  Good  rich 
soil.  Fine  climate.  13500. 

820  acres  of  land,  Kidder  Co.,  N.  D.  About  W 
mile  from  main  line  of  Northern  PaoiHo  R.  R. 
Land  steadily  Increasing  In  value  in  this  locality. 
13200. 

160  acres  and  improvements,  Wheeler  Co.,  Ore. 
30  aores  timber.  Poor  '■•  room  house  and  barn. 
Good  orchard.  Few  outbuildings.  Good  loca- 
tion. 4180J. 

100  acres  and  Improvements,  Washington  Co., 
Ore.  Good  4-room  house,  barn,  log  cabin,  eto. 
Small  stream  bordering  on  land.  40  acres  timber. 
Land  well  fenced.  Stone  quarry  on  farm,  which 
makes  it  valuable,  as  stone  in  this  locality  Is  Im- 
ported.  A  bargain  at  412,1)00. 

160  acres.  Dundy  Co.,  Nebr.  No  buildings.  Good 
rich  soil.  Very  productive  An  excellent  grazing 
land.  V4  ml.  from  school  and  railroad  station  $500. 

120  acres,  Hyde  Co.,  S.  D.  No  buildings.  Qood 
tllableland.   11  ml  to  R.  R.  $450. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 

1497  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


1.  12200  buys  65  acres  choioe  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 

61enty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
lerced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  Improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


L.  L.  May  &  Co. 
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Anybody 

can  keep  his  horses  free  from 
all  forms  of  Lameness,  curbs, 
splints.contracted  cord,thrush, 
grease  heel,  etc.,  by  treating 
promptly  with 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

Used  Internally  it  cures  Colic,DI»temper,Founder,Pneu- 
monia,etc.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.— Dear  Sir:— I  have  tiled  your  Elixir  on  one  of 
the  worst  spavins  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  entirely  cured 
the  lameness,  I  also  used  It  for  rheumatism  In  my  family ,  with  just 
as  good  a  result,  and  will  cheerfully  recommend  It  to  anyone  Id 
want  of  a  l!nime»t.  O.  B.  GOVE,  Waits  River,  Vt. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

TuttleV  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  pen  nine  bat  Tuttle'a. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  ony„ 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  Sheep  and  the  Forest  Reserves. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tulare 
County  Wool  Growers'  Association  was 
recently  held  in  Porterville.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President, 
H.  Zimmerman;  vice-president,  Clinton 
T.  Brown;  treasurer,  J.  Hardwig;  sec- 
retary, Alex.  S.  Kramer.  After  the 
transaction  of  other  business,  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Government  has  seen 
fit  to  exclude  sheep  from  the  California 
forest  reserves,  because  of  their  al- 
leged destructiveness  to  forest  growth, 
as  well  as  to  the  watershed  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  by  reason  of  their  eating 
out  and  destroying  undergrowth,  and 
because  of  the  alleged  destructive  fires 
started  by  herders,  whereby  a  great 
injustice  has  been  done  to  a  valuable  in- 
dustry; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Tulare  County  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  that  such  allega- 
tions are  false  and  that  the  Government 
has  been  misinformed;  that  its  agents 
have  consulted  people  prejudiced 
against  sheep  and  have  not  sought  in- 
formation by  personal  examination  of 
the  forest,  or  by  consulting  people  of 
unbiased  minds  who  are  well  informed; 
that  said  fires  have  been  started  in  the 
main  by  campers  and  tourists ;  that 
sheep  do  not  destroy  underbrush,  as 
can  be  proven  by  comparing  lands  that 
have  been  pastured  in  the  past  four 
years  with  those  not  pastured,  nor  do 
they  destroy  forest  growth;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  claim  they  are  a  benefit  if 
handled  properly  and  in  an  intelligent 
way,  by  devouring  the  weeds  and 
grasses  that  are  the  means  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  fires,  should  one  be  started  by 
some  mischievous  person. 

Resolved,  That  by  reason  of  the 
tropical  climate  of  this  part  of  Califor- 
nia, the  mountains  have  nearly  recov- 
ered their  former  density  of  under- 
growth, yet  there  is  no  perceptible  in- 
crease of  water  flow,  nor  is  the  snow 
retained  longer. 

Resolved,  That  the  pasturing  of  cat- 
tle, horses  and  hogs  is  more  destructive 
and  more  of  a  nuisance,  by  reason  of 
their  encroaching  upon  places  of  public 
resort  and  standing  in  and  polluting  the 
water  of  the  streams. 

Resolved,  That  sheep  do  not  stand  in 
nor  pollute  the  water  of  the  streams. 

Resolved,  That  the  sheep  men  be  al- 
lowed the  same  grazing  privileges  in 
the  California  reserves  that  are  now  al- 
lowed in  the  Rainier  and  Washington  re- 
serves. 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  be  asked  to  send  a  special 
agent  to  inspect  the  forest  reserve  in 
this  part  of  California,  with  the  view  of 
determining  whether  or  not  sheep  do 
injure  forest. growth;  or  whether  such 
injury,  if  done,  is  not  more  from  fire 
than  sheep;  and  that  this  Association 
will  guide  and  convey,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, such  agent  to  any  part  of  the 
mountain  forest  he  may  desire  to  go, 
and  that  such  inspection  should  be  made 
in  the  month  of  July. 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  influ- 
ence surrounding  the  President,  which 
caused  him  in  his  message  to  Congress 
to  especially  mention  sheep  as  being 
more  destructive  to  forest  growth  than 
other  domestic  animals. 

Resolved,    That,    this  Association 


humbly  asks  the  support  of  all  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  associations  and 
all  honest,  right-thinking  men,  to  the 
end  that  a  valuable  industry  may  not  be 
driven  out  of  the  county  by  reason  of 
not  having  grazing  privileges  in  the  for- 
est reserve. 

Resolved,  That  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  hereby  petitioned  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
modify  the  laws,  with  a  view  of  allow- 
ing sheep  to  be  pastured  upon  the  for- 
est reserves  of  California,  in  such  num- 
bers and  under  such  restrictions  and 
regulations  as  may  seem  best  for  a  val- 
uable industry  and  the  commonwealth  ; 
that  the  Government  is  inconsistent  in 
making  one  set  of  grazing  laws  for  Ore- 
gon, another  set  for  Arizona  and  still 
another  for  California. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  will 
agree  to  bind  its  members  to  a  strict 
observance  of  grazing  regulations, 
should  permits  be  granted  to  graze 
sheep  upon  the  California  forest  re- 
serves. 


Make  It  very  plain  to  your  dealer  that  you 
know  there  is  no  substitute  for  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller  for  external  use  from  neuralgia  to 
a  mosquito  bite  and  internally  for  all  bowel 
disorders. 


The  Great 
West 

has  been  made  since  the  first 
Studebaker  wagon  was  made. 
Indeed  the  Studebaker  wagon 
helped  to  make  the  West.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization 
by  making  transportation  easy  for 
the  pioneer.  Many  of  the  first  men 
in  the  West  took  the  Studebaker 
with  them.  They  are  still  buying 
Studebakers,  having  learned  their 
value  by  experience.  The  Stude= 
baker  is  better  to-day  than  ever 
before. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They 
control  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.  and  make  the  "Izzer  Line"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mf£  Co. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

WESTERN  REPOSITORIES! 
San  Francisco,  CoL  Portland,  Oregon. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


IS!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3K-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE|ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


PORTABLE 
HOUSE 

No.  34. 

9  ft.  9Jin.  xlO  ft.  HH  in. 
One  Door, 

One  Window, 

One  Room. 
Separate  prices  given 
for  hoods  over  doors 
and  windows. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price  List. 

BURNHAM- 
STANDEFORD  CO, 

Washington  St.  bet.  1st  &  2d, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 
40  New  Montgomery  Street. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  IRRIGATION,  RECLAMATION  and  WATER  WORKS. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Connected  to 
Steam  or  Electric  Power.   Our  Pumps  have  given  the 
highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STBVENSON  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


RANGE  FOR  3 -2 5. 00 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 


$50. 


OO 


WI1  I  ADn  CTPPI  PANflP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU5ICCL   K/\1>VJC  wg  wU]  fQr  ft  shQrt  Ume  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  Vt  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G  W1LLARD,  Mauu  facturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF,  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Grange  and  the  Improvement  of 
School  Grounds. 

To  the  Editor:— I  take  pleasure  in 
sending  you  for  publication  a  circular  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  D.  T.  Fowler  of  the 
Women '9  Work  Committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange.  We  hope  you  will 
lend  a  hand  in  advancing  this  important 
work  of  our  organization. 

Charles  W.  Emery, 
W.  M.  Cal.  State  Grange. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  im- 
proving and  beautifying  of  the  grounds 
and  approaches  of  the  public  school 
buildings  of  our  State  will  appeal  not 
alone  to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  but 
to  the  communities  at  large.  Ruskin 
said  that  whatsoever  women  as  a  whole 
united  upon  doing  would  surely  be  done, 
then  let  all  the  Grange  sisters  unite  in 
this  work  of  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  school  grounds,  thereby  con- 
ferring blessings  upon  generations  of 
children  and  teachers  directly,  as  well 
as  upon  whole  communities,  indirectly, 
where  such  improvements  are  made, 
for  grounds  studded  with  beautiful 
trees  are  a  joy  to  all  who  look  upon 
them. 

There  are  few  if  any  of  our  school 
yards  in  which  trees  can  not  be  grown 
with  proper  care,  and  at  small  ex- 
pense. 

Let  our  school  yards  be  no  longer 
dreary  wastes,  affording  neither  shade 
from  the  sun  nor  shelter  from  the 
winds,  "Where  the  house  walls  seem 
blistering  in  the  sun  without  a  tree  or 
vine  to  cast  the  tremulous  shadow  of 
its  leaves  across  the  *  *  *  windows," 
but  instead  let  them  teem  with  an 
arboreal  vegetation,  which  will  ever 
exert  so  beneficial  an  influence  upon 
the  mind  and  health  of  the  children  as 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
labor  and  expense  of  their  planting 
and  care. 

It  has  been  conceded  by  many  writ- 
ers of  prose  and  verse  that  trees  exert 
an  important  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
mind,  but  we  all  can  testify  to  their  in- 
fluence in  promoting  physical  comfort 
and  quiet  satisfaction. 

Strong  contrasts  are  effective  object 
lessons. 

Compare  the  Oroville  public  school 
yard,  where  its  boundaries  are  outlined 
with  double  rows  of  orange  trees, 
whose  vivid  green  leaves  and  golden 
fruit  cannot  fail  to  arouse  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
who  play  in  their  shade;  with  the  yard 
of  the  public  school  where  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  verdure  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon.  How  the  beauty  of  the  former 
arouses  the  beholder's  admiration  and 
joy,  and  how  the  latter  depresses  his 
spirits  with  its  dull  dreariness. 

Let  us  develop  and  lead  the  public 
sentiment  to  plant  our  school  grounds 
with  ornamental  and  fruit  trees  of  such 
varieties  as  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
may  best  determine. 

Among  fruit  and  nut  bearing  trees 
the  orange,  olive,  almond  and  walnut 
have  most  desirable  qualities  to  com- 
mend. The  ornamental  trees  are  le- 
gion. 

In  many  localities  nurserymen  will 
willingly  contribute  the  young  trees 
necessary  for  this  work. 

The  Grange  members  will  find  willing 
co-operators  in  the  teachers  and  pupils 
and  by  this  united  effort  such  a  public 
sentiment  will  be  aroused  as  will  easily 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  Imperfect  bearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


carry  this  work  on  to  a  successful 
fruition. 

So  your  committee  urge  the  Grange 
sisters  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  work  to  the  end 
that  none  of  the  rural  school  yards  of 
this  State  be  any  longer  blots  upon  the 
landscape,  but  instead  all  be  oases  of 
beauty.   _ 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — After  the  reading 
and  approval  of  the  minutes,  and  after 
an  excellent  lunch',  the  first  and  second 
degrees  were,  in  an  impressive  manner, 
conferred  on  a  class  of  five. 

Grazing. — At  the  call  for  reports 
from  special  committees  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  previous  meeting 
to  report  on  the  question  drawn  from 
the  question  box,  "Shall  the  Govern- 
ment rent  its  unsold  land  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  how  ? "  made  this  re- 
port : 

We  have  carefully  studied  the  ques- 
tion and  find  that  free  grazing  of  the 
public  land  has,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, led  to  overgrazing,  and  over- 
grazing has  been  destructive  of  the 
grasses  and  cover  of  the  range  and 
thereby  destructive  of  the  range  itself. 

We  find  free  range  frequently  leads 
to  unseemly  contests  for  its  occupancy, 
often  to  bloodshed,  outlawry  and  mur- 
der. 

We  find  under  a  free  range  system 
that  no  occupant  will  consider  its  pres- 
ervation ;  that  it  would  only  stimulate 
others  to  drive  their  herds  onto  the 
range  preserved  and  get  the  benefit  of 
his  care,  because  where  no  rental  is 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  range  every  stock- 
man considers  he  has  an  equal  right 
with  every  other  stockman  to  its  free 
use,  and  he  will,  naturally,  drive  his 
stock  to  where  the  best  grazing  is. 

We  find  where  care  is  taken  and  the 
land  is  grazed  judiciously  no  injury  is 
done  to  the  range  and  more  stock  can 
be  kept,  and  this  is  invariably  the  re- 
sult where  the  land  is  owned. 

We  are  informed  the  Government  is 
now  experimenting  in  the  restoration 
of  the  public  range  destroyed  by  over- 
grazing. We  doubt  the  practicability 
of  doing  this  until  all  stock  is  prohib- 
ited from  grazing  on  it  for  a  period, 
and  then  only  under  proper  conditions. 

Seeing,  then,  the  free  use  of  the  public 
range  has  been  its  destruction,  we  be- 
lieve the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
this  respect  has  been  bad  and  should 
be  changed,  and  that  no  grazing  on 
public  lands  should  be  permitted  ex- 
cept under  such  regulations  as  will  in 
the  future  prevent  overgrazing,  and 
will  require  the  payment  of  a  rental 
equal  to  the  grazing  capacity  of  the 
land  rented. 

We  believe,  then,  the  unsold  lands  of 
the  Government  should  be  rented  for 
grazing  purposes  in  such  a  judicious 
way  as  will  not  prevent  its  being  taken 
for  homesteads,  when  required  there- 
for, and  will  tend  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  condition,  in  such  bodies  as  will 
best  serve  public  interests  and  at  such 
a  rental  as  its  grazing  value  will  justify. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  true  way  to 
restore  the  public  range  to  its  best 
possibilities  and  greatest  usefulness, 
and  that  a  reasonable  rental  charge  for 
its  use  is  in  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity and  of  the  stock  owner  renting  it. 

We  believe  no  preference  should  be 
given  to  any  class  of  stock  on  the  pub- 
lic range. — John  Tuohy,  R.  B.  Hol- 
comb,  M.  A.  Williams,  Committee. 

Other  Questions. — The  subject  for 
the  day  was  then  taken  up,  "The 
value  of  a  good  education."  The  Lec- 
turer read  the  comments  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Lecturer,  and  Sisters 
Weaver  and  Eckels  read  well- written 
papers  on  the  subject. 

The  following  questions  were  drawn 
from  the  question  box  : 

1.  Has  there  been  a  sufficient  supply 
of  irrigation  water  in  this  (Tulare)  irri- 
gation district  this  season  ? 

2.  In  what  way  can  our  present  sys- 
tem of  farming  be  improved,  and  what 
new  crops  can  be  successfully  cultivated 
here  ? 

3.  Can  any  one  give  a  receipt  for  pre- 
serving eggs  ? 

These  subjects  were  discussed  beyond 
the  time  limit  allowed,  when  the  Lec- 


turer announced  the  subject  for  the 
next  meeting,  "  That  the  present  tend- 
ency of  the  United  States  towards  cen- 
tralization in  government  should  be  re- 
sisted." A  committee  of  four  was  ap- 
pointed to  discuss  it. 

The  thanks  of  the  Grange  were 
voted  to  Mr.  D.  K.  Zumwalt  for  the  use 
of  his  grounds  for  the  Grange  picnic. 

J.  T. 


More  Fine  Stock  for  California. 

Barnhart  Co.  of  Suisun,  Cal.,  have 
just  received  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
twenty-four  head  of  registered  Short- 
horn bulla  for  their  own  use  and  im- 
proving cattle  in  Solano  county.  These 
bulls  have  been  purchased  at  high  prices 
from  the  best  breeders  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  the  Barnhart  Co.  have 
been  at  great  expense  to  get  these 
high-class  cattle  here  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

P.  H.  Murphy  of  Perkins,  Sacra- 
mento county,  has  just  purchased  a 
foundation  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  from 
the  best  breeders  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  hogs  are  sired  by  the  great  sweep- 
stakes boars  Perfect  I  Know,  19172, 
Proud  Perfection,  23799,  Mo's  Black 
Chief,  19399,  Knoxall  Wilkes,  46219,  and 
from  Ideal  Sunshine  sows.  This  makes 
the  greatest  combination  of  the  leading 
strains  of  the  breed.  Many  pigs  are 
now  coming  from  them  that  show  up 
splendidly. 


1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif..  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos.,  11801. 
S.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2, 

4.   120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  near  Nos.  '-'  and  8,  tl2U0. 

All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered: is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  Is 
In  the  thermal  belt.  R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  cucta  trftct 

5  300  acres,  Solano  Co.,  Calif.  {9000.  Fenced. 
Adobe  farming  land.  3  miles  from  Sacramento 
river  landing. 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

131  acres  choice  fruit  land  in  one  of  the  richest 
valleys  of  the  State. 

80  acres  in  walnuts,  olives,  lemons,  oranges  and 
apricots  in  full  bearing. 

Perpetual  water  right. 

Fine  residence  and  outbuildings. 

Convenient  to  shipping  point. 

Unexcelled  climate. 
Address  E.  R.  STEVENS.  844  Valencia  St..  San  Francisco. 


Prune  IDxtd. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.    JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Bole  Agentu,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


We  arc  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  "Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


^!!9VDEWEY,STR0NG&C0.^g^ 

&  ."Patents!  i 

^^^330  MARKET  ST  S  F 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


■  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  HTBEET  SAN  FRANCI8CO. 


Gasoline 
Engines, 

I1-,.    3.    6.   8.  12 
Horse  Power. 

PUMPS, 

For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating: in  fact,  all  kinds  of  uses. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 

Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS 

WOO  DUN  &  LITTLE, 

31:2-31^1-  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


1 H  Horse  Power  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  closes)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Blacklegine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft,  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  Si. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Farmers'  National  Congress. 

To  the  Editor  : — It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  farmers  generally  do  not 
fully  realize  the  scope  and  extent  of 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  as 
otherwise  they  would  take  a  much 
deeper  interest  in  it.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed are  more  particularly  those  of 
a  national  or  international  character, 
quite  different  from  what  is  generally 
on  the  programmes  at  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
programme  for  the  1902  meeting  : 

1.  Interoceanic  canal ;  2.  National  irri- 
gation ;  3.  Reciprocity — how  may  it  af- 
fect agricultural  interests?  4.  Effect  of 
present  insular  possessions  on  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States ;  5.  Pres- 
ervation of  forest  and  fruit  trees  and 
reforestation;  6.  Injurious  insects,  in- 
sect pests  and  fungi;  7.  What  part  of  a 
man  V  farm  does  he  sell  when  he  sells  the 
crop?  8.  Postal  reforms  particularly  af- 
fecting the  farmer ;  9.  Mutual  relations 
of  Northern  and  Southern  farmers ;  10. 
Dairy  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
related  to  the  markets  of  the  world;  11. 
Farm  products  other  than  dairy  products 
in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  12.  The 
labor  problem  from  the  farmer's  stand- 
point ;  13.  How  can  we  best  build  up  our 
merchant  marine  ? 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress  is 
made  up  of  delegates  and  associate  del- 
egates appointed  by  the  Governors  of 
each  State.  Every  Governor  appoints 
as  many  delegates  as  the  State  has 
representatives  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  as  many  associate  del- 
egates as  he  chooses. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  Oct.  7-10,  and  the  people  of  that 
city  will  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
who  attend. 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation has  granted  a  rate  of  one  fare 
for  round  trip  ;  and  there  is  a  fair  in- 
dication that  the  other  passenger  as- 
sociations will  make  better  than  an  ex- 
cursion rate. 

The  men  who  will  be  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  programme  will  be  the 
choicest  that  can  be  selected,  and 
each  one  will  be  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  his  line.  Isn't  it  about  time  the 
farmers  took  a  practical  hand  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  problems  that  pertain 
to  their  own  affairs  ? 

We  hope  to  have  at  least  1000  dele- 
gates, associate  delegates  and  visitors. 

John  M.  Stahl,  4328  Lanlgley  Ave., 
Chicago,  is  secretary,  and  will  gladly, 
answer  any  correspondence  for  the 
Congress. 

J.  H.  Reynolds,  Treasurer. 

Adrian,  Mich. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  22,  1902. 

698,386.— Telephone  System  — A.  K.  Andriano, 
S.  F. 

698,168.— Window  Sash— P.  Barnum,  S.  F. 

698,244  — Compensating  Motors  — F.  G.  Ijium, 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 
698,215  —Compensating  Motors  — F.  G.  Baum, 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 
698,359  — Pulley  Hanger— J.  W.  Berry,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

698.250  — Rail  Bond-G.  B.  Blanchard,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

698.251  — Rail  Bond-G.  B.  Blanchard,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

698,381.— OIL  Bdrner-W  Booth,  S.  F. 
698,253.— Moving  Boulders— P.  Bouery,  Weaver- 
vllle,  Cal. 

698,105.— Gold  Saving  Dbvice-L.  D.  Craig,  S.  F. 
698,378.— Stamp  Stem  Guide  —  D.  C.  Demarest, 

Angels  Camp,  Cal. 
698.278.— Lamp  Hanger— H.  J.  Harrison,  Juneau, 

Alaska. 

698,016.— Cyanide  Tank  —  J.  J.  Hervey,  Rands- 
burg,  Cal.  _ 

698,280.— Matrix  Band  Retainer— A  J.  Hiniker, 
S.  F. 

698,288  —Wrench— L.  W  Johnson,  Jerome,  Ariz. 
698,312— Stove  Fire  Box— J  P.  Neeley.Centralia, 
Wash. 

698,134.  Drying  Lumber— H.  B.  Phillips,  Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

698.052  —Door  Guide— W.  N.  G.  Place,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

698,142.— Buttonhole  Cutter-C.  L.  Rogers,  Se- 

Little  Wftsh. 
698.227.--Shelf  Hook— C.  A.  Schrader,  San  Diego, 

Cal 

698,067.— Basket  Packer— F.  H.  Smith,  Wrights, 
Cal 

698,081  — Plow— W.  Turner,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicla  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  .the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  JerBeys  of  EVERY 
hotter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  a-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhame  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  ». 


A  J  C-C.  JERSRY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Matlllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


2«  HHOKT-HORNEO  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE*  Alto  25  grade  Durham  cows.  Also  1  Im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lbs.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  A  DURHAM 8*  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  HogB, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Lob  Angelea.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Hxportera.  Established  1876. 


BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 
11.00  per  doz.     W.  H.  Catlett,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


EGGS  from  prize-wlnnlnir  Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks. 
11.60  per  set  lng,  f5.00  per  100.  S.  P.  Lindgren  & 
Sons,  Eingsburg.  Cal. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Lob  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal    Sstabllshed  In  1876. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOAR8.  C.  A.  Sto we.  Stockton. 

FOR  8ALE-— Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR  >8.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


F*OR  SALE. 

Two  Thoroughbred  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  8 
years  old,  fresh,  $75.00  eaoh  or  $150.00  both.  From 
Henry  Pierce's  Herd. 

E  S  GORDON,  P.  O.  Box  13,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


AUCTION  SALE 


OF 


Standard  Bred  and  General 
Purpose  Horses 

(105  MARES  AND  GELDINGS) 


AND 


TO  Head  of  Young  Mules, 

AT  THE 

AMERICAN  RIVER  BRIDGE, 

In  the  Suburbs  of  Sacramento, 

ON 

Thursday,  May  15th,  1902, 

and  succeeding  days  until  all  are  sold. 
SALE  COMMENCES  AT  10:10  A.  M.  EACH  BAT. 
TERMS  CASH. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 
anu  Bruoder. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


LAWES'  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Ens:.    Established  60  Tears  in  Business. 


Manufacturers  of 


THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KSOWN. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  BUTCHINS  4  CO.,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Building.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COME  INTO  THE  FOLD. 

Be  one  of  the  successful  poultrymen. 
Our  people  make  money  out  of 
chickens.   They  run 

The  Petaluma  Incubator 

I  and  Brooder  too.  Perfect  reprulationof 
I  heat,  air,  moisture.   Hatches  every 
J  fertile  eprpr.    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Freight.  fcJ  Address  nearest  oftlce. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  217.  Petaluma,  Cal.,  or  Box  217,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  oared. 
Mew,  common -sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  enre,  uo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw.  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  847. 

Fleming  Broa*i  chemists, 
Dalon  StockTanls,     Chicago,  111. 


FRANK  MLTON  CO.,  . 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES.  ORAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

284  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  ana" 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveats. 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOU  ARE  TOO  LATE 

to  get  the  hogs  lately  advertised  by  us.    We  have  sold  everything  old  enough  to  ship.    You  can  now 
book  orders  for  choice  pigs  in  new  litters  and  have  them  secured  for  such  time  as  they  will  be  needed. 
Correspondence  soliolted. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Farm, 

117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOP 
POULTRY  LN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES. 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit    Improper  feeding  does  not.   It  costs  n 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.    The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding:,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re 
quest,  our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  ihis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee,  w  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBTALUMA.  CAL. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.:^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAITCH,  SAH  A1TSELM0,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  threat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R7V\, 

JOSEPH    MAKZKN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young  Stock  for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK.,  NEVADA. 
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DEERING 
IDEAL 

MOWERS,  RAKES, 
REAPERS,  BINDERS, 

With  ROLLER  and  BALL  BEARINGS. 
USED  BY  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS  EVERYWHERE. 


THE  DAIN  POWER  LIFT  PUSH  RAKE. 


A  14-FOOT  RAKE  ON  FOUR  WHEELS. 

A  TIME  SAVER.     A  MONEY  MAKER. 

Equipped  with  Automatic  Lever  and  Power  Lift  that  will  carry  the  teeth 
entirely  oft' the  ground  when  heavily  loaded  without  any  eft'ort  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.    MADE  IN  TWO  STYLES: 

Dain  Power  Lift  Push  Rake  and 
DAIN  ALFALFA  POWER  LIFT  RAKE. 

The  alfalfa  rake  embodies  all  the  principles  of  the  regular  rake  but  is  much 
heavier,  has  higher  carrying  and  swivel  wheels  with  wider  face;  also  has  heavy 
teeth  eight  feet  long  and  is  built  especially  for  the  hard  work  that  a  buck  rake  is 
subject  to  in  the  alfalfa  fields  of  this  coast. 

Metal  Pointed  Teeth. 

Tubular  Steel  Axles. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENCIES  MADE 
FOR  ALL  OPEN  TERRITORY. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 


Throe  feed*  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    K»»y  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  proBt  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Fnll  weight  in  smallest  car. 


teeds^eLF  FEEDER^ 

US END^Dr1IHAL  HAY  PRESS  C0.^5^N^CITY 


1^/f/rs/boAY 

f  Off 

oe/#  raff 

Ca  talogue 


Belf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 
Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 

the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Onr  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  If  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 


DE  L&YAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  ^S^ffi&iZXSX.  |  LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

ARB    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strong  and  durable;  will  run  in 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


"  HOOSIER"  Pumps, 
REDWOOD  TANKS, 
WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulars,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 

575  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


-411    Market    St.   San  Francisco 


Pick  your  CHERRIES,  PLUHS  and  PEACHES  with  the 

LIGHTNING  FRUIT  PICKING  BUCKET. 

IT  IS  A  TIME  SAVER.   At  least  one-third  more  fruit  can  be  picked  with  the  Llchtnlne  Socket 
than  any  other  way.    SO  DURABLE  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 

PRICES:    EACH.  $1.25;  THREE  FOR  $3.50;  SIX  FOR  $6.75;  PER  DOZ.  $13.00. 

For  Sale  by  LOOMI8  FROIT  COMPANY,  LOOHI9,  PLACER  CO.,  CAL. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   tl  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Olir  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


df^DEWEY,STRONG&CO.>g* 

patents! 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Telephone  Main  ICS. 
Blake,    fflorritt   «fc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Naa.  85-37-59-01  Pint  St.,  San  Franc  l»co,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Loi  Angelei. 
BLAKE  McFALL  ft  OO  — Portland.  Or 
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Butterflies. 

The  time  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  butterflies 
is  approaching,  and  it  may  please  our  younger  read- 
ers to  have  a  glance  at  some  of  their  forms  as  classi- 
fied by  the  entomologist.  The  plates  on  this  page, 
which  are  from  a  Nature  Study  bulletin  by  Prof. 
C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  State  University,  give  pic- 
tures of  forty  of  the  commoner  species,  which  will  in- 
clude the  ones  most  likely  to  come  under  the  hats  of 


Nymphalidae,  is  a  very  important  family,  mostly  of 
large  butterflies,  and  is  considered  the  most  highly 
developed  of  the  series.  All  these  butterflies  are 
characterized  by  having  the  first  pair  of  legs  drawn 
up  and  not  used  in  walking.  Make  the  butterfly 
walk  a  little  and  see  if  the  first  pair  of  legs  is  held 
up  near  the  body.  There  are  many  sub-families  of 
the  Nymphalidae,  and  the  different  figures  show  their 
forms,  but  the  names  used  with  the  figures  are  those 
of  the  insect  themselves  and  not  of  families. 


sub-family  includes  the  Papilio,  which  is  the  typical 
swallowtail  butterfly— one  of  the  species  being  shown 
on  the  plate.  These  showy  butterflies  are  seldom  of 
much  industrial  account,  for  their  larvae  feed  chiefly 
on  wild  plants,  though  sometimes  they  appear  on 
garden  plants. 

The  last  family  is  the  Hesperidae.  They  are  heavy- 
bodied  butterflies,  often  called  "skippers,"  and  are 
distinguishable  by  the  fact  that  they  have  very  wide 
heads  and  antennas  far  apart.    It  is  a  large  family, 
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Forty  Common  Butterflies  Grouped  in  Families  and  Given  Their  Proper  Names. 


our  boy  readers.  By  looking  closely  at  the  captive 
and  comparing  it  with  the  pictures,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  ascertain  in  many  cases  what  its  exact  name 
is,  and  this  will  be  a  great  satisfaction.  The  publi- 
cation from  which  we  take  the  plates  is  quite  full  in 
its  information,  as  it  includes  the  names  and  descrip- 
tions of  about  all  the  butterflies  found  in  California, 
and  it  gives  the  points  by  which  their  identification 
can  be  made.  It  is  intended  to  facilitate  nature 
study  in  the  schools  and  to  serve  pupils  a  means  of 
naming  their  collections.  It  can  be  had  for  a  dime 
from  the  Students'  Co-operative  Society  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley. 

Returning  to  the  plates  on  this  page,  the  reader 
will  notice  certain  large  lettering.  These  names  are 
those  of  families  of  butterflies.    The  first  named,  the 


The  next  family,  near  the  bottom  of  the  first  plate, 
is  the  Lycaenidae.  They  include  the  "hair  streaks," 
the  "coppers"  and  the  "blues."  They  are  often 
abundant  and  can,  we  think,  be  easily  determined  as 
to  the  group  by  reference  to  the  pictures. 

The  first  family  on  the  second  plate  is  the  Papilio- 
nidae,  which  has  two  quite  different  sub-families.  The 
first  has  no  tails  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  wings, 
these  extensions  being  quite  characteristic  of  the 
second.  The  first  includes  the  well  known  and  often 
very  abundant  cabbage  butterfly, land  this  and  others 
of  its  groups  are  called  the  "whites,"  while  the  sec- 
ond group  of  similar  form  are  called  "  yellows."  The 
larvae  of  the  former  feed  largely  on  the  cabbage  and 
mustard  group  of  plants,  while  the  "  yellows"  have 
a  general  liking  for  leguminous  plants.    The  second 


but  the  members  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with  wild 
plants  and  weeds.  This  family  of  butterflies  is  held 
to  be  the  lowest  of  this  division  of  the  lepidottera  and 
nearest  to  the  other  division  which  includes  the  moths. 
This  is  judged  by  their  entomological  anatomy.  The 
agriculturist  would  also  agree  to  this  division  from 
another  point  of  view.  The  moths  are  infinitely  worse 
in  their  depredations  upon  cultivated  plants,  and 
this  should  characterize  them  a  degenerate  race. 
The  butterflies  are  as  a  rule  beautiful,  and  evil  doing 
does  not  mar  their  beauty  to  any  great  extent,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  pieris  or  cabbage  butterfly, 
whose  worms  do  harm  enough  to  characterize  them 
as  the  reprobates  of  the  butterfly  class.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  the  antennae  in  the  pictures  have 
knobs  at  their  ends  ;  moths  do  not. 
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The  Week. 

Again  there  has  come  a  May  rain,  and  this  time  of 
unusual  magnitude,  for  it  has  reached  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  has  been  quite  heavy  here  and 
there.  It  is  likely  that  much  hay  will  be  hurt  and 
that  in  some  localities  berries  and  cherries  will  be  in- 
jured; but  the  refreshing  effect  upon  grain  and  pas- 
turage will  be  notable.  There  has  been  much  com- 
plaint of  late  from  the  interior  that  the  grain  was 
Dot  developing  as  expected,  because  of  the  drying 
out  of  the  ground  and  that  the  subsoil  was  very  dry. 
It  is  probable  that  these  showers  may  carry  along 
the  plants  until  they  get  sap  enough  in  the  stem  to 
fill  the  head,  and  thus  add  considerably  to  the  crop. 
There  is,  however,  more  danger  now  that  the  crop 
will  be  overestimated,  rather  than  made  too  small. 
This  is  also  true  of  fruit,  and  there  is  much  just 
complaint  that  the  prospects  of  the  fruit  crop  are 
being  too  generously  forecast,  to  the  detriment  of 
values.  This  should  be  guarded  against.  The  devel- 
opment idea  may  be  leading  people  to  put  too  large 
estimates  on  outputs.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  arrangement  sinks  prices  in  the  same  ratio. 

Wheat  values  have  moved  upward  during  the 
week,  both  for  spot  and  futures,  from  25c  to  50c  per 
ton,  but  trading  has  been  almost  wholly  speculative. 
Not  a  single  wheat  cargo  has  cleared.  Barley  is 
higher  for  options  and  strong  at  last  quoted  rates  for 
the  spot  article.  A  shipment  of  1400  tons  went  for- 
ward by  sailing  vessel  for  Australia.  Oats  are  being 
held  a  little  more  firmly,  particularly  white  descrip- 
tions, with  fair  inquiry  and  stocks  not  very  large. 
Corn  is  slightly  higher  for  the  Large  Yellow  variety 
and  steady  for  the  other  kinds.  Beans  are  again 
quiet,  the  last  advance  having  scared  off  buyers. 
Ground  feed  of  all  descriptions  is  without  change  as 
to  price,  but  movement  is  very  light.  Hay  market 
is  slow  and  lacking  in  firmness.  Prices  for  beef, 
mutton  and  hogs  have  been  inclining  downward,  but 
the  drop  has  not  been  very  marked.  Butter  values 
are  ruling  steady  under  speculative  buying.  Cheese 
quotations  here  have  been  reduced  for  new,  but  mar- 
ket East  is  quite  firm.  Eggs  are  in  less  active  re- 
quest and  market  is  easier  without  being  materially 
lower.  Poultry  has  not  been  selling  to  good  advant- 
age as  a  whole.  Large  and  fat  young  roosters 
proved  an  exception.  Potato  market  was  easier  for 
old,  but  new  met  with  a  good  market,  the  quality 
showing  improvement.  Old  onions,  other  than  Aus- 
tralian, are  about  out  of  market.  New  are  in  fair 
supply  and  cheap,  but  quality  up  to  date  is  not  very 
fine.  Peas  and  asparagus  are  going  to  canners  at 
about  same  figures  as  last  week.  Cherries  and  straw- 


berries are  arriving  freely  and  prices  have  taken  a 
decided  tumble.  A  few  Pringle  apricots  arrived  from 
Arizona  and  a  few  gooseberries  from  San  Leandro. 
Neither  oranges,  lemons  nor  limes  are  receiving 
much  attention  at  present.  Nothing  particularly 
new  in  the  dried  fruit  line.  Apples  are  the  scarcest 
and  highest  on  the  list  and  prunes  the  most  plentiful 
and  cheapest.  There  is  a  little  trading  in  wool  at 
generally  unchanged  figures.  A  steamer  sailing 
Tuesday  took  375,000  pounds  of  grease  wool  for  New 
York.  The  same  vessel  carried  50,000  pounds  of 
hops  for  the  same  destination. 

Tobacco  experiments  in  California  continue  and  are 
of  interest.  The  latest  arrangement  is  to  grow  the 
plant  under  canvas  and  thus  equalize  temperature 
and  rule  out  direct  sunshine  and  wind.  This  plan  is 
now  being  tried  in  the  Conrecticut  valley  with  the 
idea  of  producing  the  highest  priced  Sumatra  and 
other  cigar  wrapper  tobaccos,  and  the  returns  are 
reported  to  have  warranted  the  large  investment 
required  to  roof  land  by  the  acre.  The  Santa  Rosa 
Democrat  says  that  at  Hermitage,  about  12  miles 
from  Cloverdale,  a  company  is  now  planting  nine 
acres  of  Sumatra  and  Havana  blend  tobaccos,  and 
canvas  is  stretched  across  the  entire  nine  acres  on 
poles  and  cross  pieces  about  10  feet  from  the  ground. 
Beneath  this  canvas  tent  the  plants  will  be  nurtured 
in  a  temperature  as  near  uniform  as  possible,  shel- 
tered from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  by  day  and  tem- 
pered against  the  cool  breezes  of  night.  The  plants 
are  set  out  about  5000  to  the  acre  and  the  soil  there 
is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  growth  and 
development.  Canvas  will  be  used  to  cover  every 
patch. 

It  is  reported  that  Secretary  Wilson  is  to  visit  the 
extreme  Northwest  this  summer  —  covering  the 
ground  he  was  obliged  to  omit  last  year  because  of 
the  illness  of  Mrs.  McKinley.  The  Secretary  pro- 
poses to  go  to  Alaska  to  see  the  progress  there  in 
agriculture,  especially  the  farms  of  John  Nicolai  and 
Henry  Clarke,  who  are  said  to  be  making  a  success 
of  the  largest  farm  in  Alaska.  It  consists  of  forty 
acres,  thirty-five  acres  at  Dyea  and  five  at  Skaguay. 
Their  crops  include  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  oats,  ber- 
ries, apples  and  crab  apples.  The  experiments  show 
the  yields  from  the  Alaskan  soil  to  be  very  large  and 
the  quality  of  the  vegetables  excellent.  The  entire 
product  is  sold  at  White  Horse,  Atlin  and  other  inte- 
rior towns,  bringing  high  prices.  This  year  the 
larger  part  of  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Skag- 
uay &  White  Pass  Railroad  can  be  supplied. 

We  notice  that  we  are  being  credited  in  the  city 
dailies  with  having  discovered  a  great  cure  for  the 
canker  worm,  and  our  well-informed  readers  will 
smile  when  they  read  that  we  advocate  spraying 
with  Paris  green  one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water 
in  the  latter  part  of  November.  To  those  who  may 
not  have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  we  may 
suggest  that  we  told  the  reporter  that  the  Paris 
spray  must  be  used  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  worms 
began  to  work,  and  that  it  was  no  use  to  spray  in 
the  fall,  but  the  wingless  moth  might  be  caught  in 
other  ways. 

Beet  planting  at  the  Chino  factory  was  finished 
last  week  and  10,600  acres  are  in  beets.  The  Cham- 
pion says  that  present  appearances  lead  the  factory 
management  to  believe  that  the  crop  is  safe,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  a  100,000-ton  cam- 
paign. No  irrigation  has  been  resorted  to  for  beets 
contracted  to  this  factory,  and  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  there  will  be.  This  shows  well  for  moisture  con- 
ditions in  that  region. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  last  winter 
about  1000  acres  of  denuded  lands  in  the  San  Gabriel 
reservation  have  been  replanted  with  pine  seed  and 
with  the  seeds  of  other  trees  suitable  for  mountain 
growth.  In  this  effort  to  replace  the  forests  swept 
away  by  fires  the  foresters  are  dependent  upon  the 
moisture  due  to  the  winter  rains.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
good  portion  of  the  seedlings  will  survive  the  hot  sea- 
son and  be  duly  established. 

The  first  cherries  to  reach  the  East  have  done  un- 
usually well  this  year.  The  first  box  weighed  ten 
pounds  and  it  sold  for  $23  to  a  fancy  fruit  dealer  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  box  of  California  cherries. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Loss  of  Young  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— About  250  out  of  2500  of  our 
Petite  and  Imperial  prune  trees  have  died  from  the 
ground  up.  They  range  from  two  to  four  years  old, 
are  on  peach  root  and  planted  on  dry  red  bench  land. 
I  could  not  detect  anything  wrong  until  the  sap  came 
up,  then  they  began  to  turn  black  and  sour,  so  we 
split  the  bark.  They  finally  died  all  around  the  body 
and  we  sawed  them  off  at  the  ground.  They  are 
most  all  sprouting  above  the  graft. 

Orchards  on  upland  seem  to  have  died  more  this 
year  than  on  bottom  soil.  The  trees  have  never  been 
shaded.  We  think  it  must  be  sunburn,  as  last  sum- 
mer was  extremely  hot.  The  trees  made  a  growth 
from  2  to  6  feet  last  year.  We  left  some  that  were 
only  dead  on  the  south  side,  which  seem  to  be  doing 
very  well  as  yet. 

We  would  like  your  opinion  of  what  caused  them  to 
die  in  that  way,  and  also  a  preventive.  If  they  need 
shading  would  wrapping  with  sacks  or  painting  with 
whale  oil  soap  and  whitiDg  be  sufficient?  We  have 
some  apple  trees  which  we  shade  with  shakes,  but 
that  comes  expensive.  Would  something  cheaper  be 
sufficient  ? — Reader,  Sonoma  county. 

It  is  not  usual  for  trees  to  be  affected  by  sunburn 
in  the  way  you  state  and  sunburn,  although  serious 
enough  in  some  cases  to  render  a  young  tree  worth- 
less, does  not  appear  on  the  shady  side.  So  far  as 
sunburn  is  concerned  it  can  be  entirely  prevented  by 
keeping  the  bark  white  with  the  whitewash  which 
you  describe.  Sometimes  the  upper  part  of  the  tree 
is  injured  and  the  sap  turned  sour  by  the  occurrence 
of  freezing  temperatures  after  the  sap  has  started. 
This  is  commonly  called  "  sour  sap  in  the  top,"  and  in 
such  a  case  the  roots  may  be  in  good  condition  and 
send  up  shoots  such  as  you  describe.  Is  it  possible 
that  you  have  some  trees  injured  in  that  way  and 
some  perhaps  by  sunburn  ?  If  you  can  get  a  good 
shoot  from  below  you  can  make  a  very  serviceable 
tree  from  it.  Sometimes  trees  on  the  uplands  are 
rather  more  affected  by  sour  sap  in  the  top  than  on 
the  lowlands,  because  the  spring  heat  is  greater  and 
the  trees  start  growth  too  early.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
without  direct  study  of  the  trees  affected.  We  sup- 
pose you  are  sure  that  you  have  no  San  Jose  scale,  as 
that  is  a  very  inconspicuous  insect  and  sometimes 
destroys  trees  bsfore  growers  become  aware  of  its 
presence. 

English  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  Eng- 
lish walnuts  ?  Under  what  climatic  conditions  do 
they  do  the  best  ?  Do  they  do  well  under  irrigation  ? 
How  far  apart  should  they  be  planted  to  obtain  best 
results  ?  Can  you  recommend  any  part  of  the  State 
where  they  do  well  ?  Will  it  throw  the  trees  back  to 
plant  potatoes  or  berries  between  trees  ? — Reader, 
Stockton. 

The  English  walnut  thrives  best  in  the  deep,  well- 
drained  soil,  in  which  it  can  find  10  to  15  feet  of  clear 
soil  before  standing  water  is  reached.  The  largest 
production  at  present  is  in  the  coast  region  of  south- 
ern California  in  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  An- 
geles and  Orange  counties.  In  this  region  the  heat 
is  somewhat  modified  by  nearness  to  the  coast,  but 
by  selecting  the  French  varieties  of  walnuts,  which 
are  somewhat  more  hardy  than  those  grown  in 
southern  California,  you  can  get  productive  trees  on 
suitable  soils  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys. The  tree  does  well  with  irrigation  where  the 
soil  moisture  requires  it;  in  fact,  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary under  these  conditions.  There  are,  however, 
very  productive  and  satisfactory  trees  in  valley  re- 
gions of  good  rainfall  where  irrigation  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  French  varieties  make  rather  smaller 
trees  and  may  be  satisfactory  about  30  feet  apart, 
although  where  the  large  seedlings  are  grown,  as  in 
southern  California,  a  distance  of  40  feet  is  often 
used.  Crops  can  be  grown  between  English  walnut 
trees  without  injury  to  the  trees  for  the  first  few 
years,  providing  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep  and  the 
moisture  is  sufficient  to  supply  both  the  trees  and 
the  crop.  This  practice,  of  course,  is  safer  where 
irrigation  is  available. 

Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor:— I  find  many  prune  trees  affected 
as  per  inclosed  twig.  Will  you  let  me  know  if  it  is 
San  Jose  or  pernicious  scale  and  what  in  your  judg- 
ment is  the  best  summer  wash  ?— Subscriber,  So- 
noma county. 

The  prune  twigs  which  you  send  are  not  affected 
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with  San  Jose  scale,  but  with  a  rather  more  serious 
one  known  as  the  "Brown  Apricot  scale,"  which 
also  affects  prune  trees  quite  as  seriously  as  apri- 
cots. It  is  very  difficult  to  kill  because  the  lime,  salt 
and  sulphur  wash,  which  is  so  satisfactory  for  the 
San  Jose  scale,  when  applied  in  the  winter  time,  does 
not  destroy  the  scale  which  you  have.  It  has  its 
eggs  carefully  sealed  down  during  the  winter  so  that 
they  cannot  be  reached  by  this  spray.  The  most 
satisfactory  treatment  for  it  is  the  application  of 
kerosene  emulsion  in  June,  in  your  section,  for  by 
that  time  the  eggs  will  be  hatched  out  and  the  young 
scales  running  about  on  the  leaves  and  twigs.  It  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  spray  in  the  summer  time  be- 
cause the  leaves  protect  many  of  the  insects,  but  the 
effort  has  to  be  made,  using  a  Cyclone  nozzle  so  as  to 
shoot  the  spray  up  under  the  foliage  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  The  kerosene  emulsion  properly  made 
does  not  injure  the  leaves,  nor  the  fruit. 

Flea  Beetles  in  the  Garden. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
upon  the  following  question  :  I  have  potatoes 
planted  and  am  much  troubled  to  know  the  cause  of 
having  the  leaves  of  the  vines  punctured.  It  appears 
that  the  eating  of  the  leaves  is  done  at  night  time. 
The  holes  eaten  in  the  leaves  are  small,  each  leaf 
being  full  of  them.  I  may  further  state  that  what- 
ever is  the  cause  of  this  has  also  destroyed  other 
plants,  such  as  beans,  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
plants.  Can  you  prescribe  a  remedy  for  this  ? — 
Grower,  San  Francisco. 

The  enemy  which  is  working  in  your  garden  is  in  all 
probability  a  flea  beetle,  a  very  minute  insect,  not 
much  larger  than  an  ordinary  flea,  and  quite  as  skill- 
ful in  getting  out  of  sight.  If  you  will  quickly  put  a 
piece  of  white  paper  under  a  plant  which  is  affected, 
you  will  likely  find  the  little  insects  jumping  on  and 
off  from  it.  They  are  so  inconspicuous  and  move  so 
quickly  when  the  plant  is  disturbed  that  they  are 
very  hard  to  detect,  and  plants  often  get  into  very 
serious  condition  before  one  knows  what  the  trouble 
is.  There  are  leaf  eaters  like  slugs  or  snails  which 
work  in  the  night  time,  but  they  do  not  make  the 
peculiar,  small  holes  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
flea  beetle.  The  best  treatment  is  to  spray  the 
plants  with  Paris  green — one-half  ounce  of  Paris 
green  to  five  gallons  of  water,  keeping  it  thoroughly 
stirred  during  the  spraying,  so  that  the  poison  may 
be  evenly  distributed. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  told  that  wood  ashes 
placed  around  the  roots  of  apple  trees  will  kill  the 
woolly  aphis.  Please  let  me  know  if  it  will  do  so,  and, 
if  so,  what  amount  should  be  applied  around  a  tree 
that  is  three  years  old.  I  should  be  afraid  that  too 
much  might  kill  the  tree. — Grower,  Watsonville. 

The  application  of  wood  ashes  upon  the  roots  of 
apple  trees  reduces  very  considerably  the  insects  on 
the  roots  and  prevents  them  from  accumulating 
about  the  root  crown,  where  they  do  the  most  in- 
jury. There  will  still,  however,  be  a  necessity  of 
fighting  them  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  kero- 
sene emulsion  or  other  summer  sprays.  In  our  own 
experience  we  know  that  the  number  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  tree  is  very  much  reduced  by  the  use  of 
ashes  around  the  roots.  We  have  used  as  much  as  a 
five-gallon  oil  can  of  fresh  wood  ashes  around  the 
base  of  each  tree.  The  application  should  be  made 
at  the  beginning  or  during  the  rainy  season,  so  that 
the  water  may  reach  the  lye  from  the  ashes  and 
carry  it  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  insect.  We 
know  that  this  amount  of  ashes  is  not  injurious  to  a 
good-sized  tree,  with  the  stem,  say,  8  or  10  inches  in 
diameter;  but  we  would  not  use  quite  as  much  around 
a  young  tree. 

Dropping  Pears. 

To  the  Editor: — My  pears  have  nearly  all  dropped 
off,  which  I  think  is  caused  by  the  sulphur  smoke 
from  the  smelter  at  Keswick.  I  send  you  herewith 
some  of  the  fruit.  Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter, 
also  the  cause  and  cure  ? — Orchardist,  Redding. 

Your  young  pears  are  affected  by  the  scab,  which 
is  a  fungus  disease  which  can  be  largely  prevented 
by  spraying  the  trees  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
during  the  winter  time.  This  disease,  however, 
would  not  ordinarily  account  for  the  falling  of  the 
young  fruit.  Pears  drop  very  badly  from  lack  of 
fertilization  of  the  blossom.  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  with  your  fruit,  because  if  you  make  a  cross 
section  of  the  little  pear  and  examine  it  closely  with 
a  magnifying  glass  you  will  see  that  no  good  seeds 


are  forming.  There  are  merely  the  shells  with  no 
germ  contents.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  by  an 
examination  of  these  specimens  whether  the  sulphur 
smoke  had  anything  to  do  with  their  dropping. 
There  is,  however,,  scab  enough  present  on  these 
specimens  to  make  the  fruit  worthless  even  if  it  had 
stayed  upon  the  twig.  

Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — If  black  knots  and  surface  roots 
appear  on  fruit  trees,  is  there  any  danger  in  remov- 
ing them  at  this  time  of  year  ?  And  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  black  knot  on  the  roots,  more  so  on  the 
almonds  than  the  other  trees  ? — Subscriber,  Kings- 
burg. 

There  is  no  danger.  The  cause  of  root  knot  is  a 
low  parasitic  fungus  growth  known  as  a  "slime 
mold."  The  removal  of  the  knot  and  painting  the 
scar  with  Bordeaux  mixture  checks  the  growth  at 
that  spot,  though  it  may  appear  elsewhere,  and 
stated  examination  should  be  made  to  prevent  the 
knots  from  becoming  excessively  large  and  cutting 
off  the  sap  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tree. 

Blight  Only  on  Bearing  Pear  Branches. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  samples  of  pear 
leaves  affected  with  blight.  What  is  the  cause,  and 
is  there  any  remedy  ?  You  will  notice  on  some  of 
the  leaves  a  black  dust,  which  appears  to  have  been 
deposited  by  some  insect.  This  blight  has  nearly 
ruined  the  crop  for  this  year.  It  only  affects  trees 
with  fruit  on;  trees  or  limbs  not  having  fruit  are  en- 
tirely healthy. — L.  W.  Leak,  Auburn. 

We  have  fully  given  what  is  known  of  this  blight  in 
earlier  issues  and  have  stated  that  no  adequate  rem- 
edy is  known.  The  bacteria  which  cause  the  trouble 
are  within  the  tissues  and  can  not  be  reached  by  ex- 
ternal application,  nor  has  it  ever  been  shown  that 
any  effective  germicide  can  be  carried  in  the  sap. 
The  interest  in  our  correspondent's  note  is  its  sup- 
port of  the  Selma  observations  in  last  week's  issue. 
The  blossom  route  seems  to  be  the  chief  avenue  of 
the  pest  to  the  tree. 

Overflowed  Grape  Land. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  a  vineyard  of  wine  grapes 
do  well  on  a  piece  of  rich  sediment  land  which  is 
inundated  for,  say  two  to  four  weeks,  early  in  the 
spring  ? — Subscriber,  Healdsburg. 

The  grape  will  endure  the  saturation  of  the  soil  for 
that  length  of  time  or  longer  if  it  comes  during  the 
dormant  season  of  the  vine.  If  it  comes  after  the 
spring  heat  has  started  the  vine  it  would  be  more 
injurious;  in  fact  might  destroy  the  vines.  Other 
than  this  danger  and  the  likelihood  of  late  frosts  in 
low  places  there  is  no  objection  we  know  of  to  grow-  | 
ing  grapes  except  that  high  quality  of  wine  could 
hardly  be  expected;  the  outlook  would  be  for  large 
vines,  large  grapes  and  plenty  of  them. 

For  Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  an  orange  tree  that  is  cov- 
ered with  cottony  cushion  scale.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  the  ladybug  which  kills  them  ? — 
C.  M.  Scheibel,  Santa  Rosa. 

To  answer  your  request,  and  that  of  several  others 
recently,  we  repeat  what  we  announced  some  time 
ago,  that  all  requests  for  colonies  of  beneficial  insects 
should  be  addressed  to  Alexander  Craw,  entomolo- 
gist of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Clay  street 
dock,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Craw  has  a  breeding 
establishment,  from  which  colonies  are  taken. 

Capons. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  market  established  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  sale  of  capons,  and,  if  so,  how 
does  the  price  range  ? — Subscriber,  Healdsburg. 

San  Francisco  market  men  say  there  is  no  lack  of 
sale  at  $10  to  $18  per  dozen  and  upward  perhaps,  for 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  choice  capon  to  retail  at  $4  at 
one  of  our  swell  city  markets. 

Those  olive  dyeing  picklers  in  Los  Angeles,  to 
whose  nefarious  enterprise  we  alluded  recently, 
have  demurred  to  the  action  against  them  and  pro- 
posed to  escape  penalty  if  possible.  The  complaint 
sworn  to  by  the  fruit  inspector,  charging  them  with 
artificially  coloring  green  olives  with  aniline  dye  to 
imitate  ripe  fruit,  and  thereby  imposing  upon  the 
dealers  to  whom  they  sold  the  product  and  the  con- 
sumers who  purchased  it.  In  their  demurrer  the  de- 
fendants allege  that  the  coloring  is  harmless,  and 
that  the  act  of  so  coloring  the  olives  does  not  consti- 
tute a  public  offense.  Even  if  the  court  should  thus 
hold  we  trust  that  the  dyers  have  secured  as  much 
of  evil  repute  as  they  desire  and  are  willing  to  quit 
the  imposition  forthwith. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  12,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm  weather,  with  light  rain  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  benefited  all  crops.  Hay  cutting  has  com- 
menced and  a  heavy  crop  is  being  harvested.  Winter 
wheat  is  in  excellent  condition.  Oats,  barley  and  early- 
sown  wheat  were  never  better  at  this  season,  and  heavy 
crops  are  expected  in  all  sections.  Green  feed  is  abun- 
dant and  of  excellent  quality.  Cherries  and  strawberries 
of  superior  quality  are  plentiful  at  Red  Bluff.  The  first 
carload  of  cherries  was  shipped  east  from  Vacaville  in 
express  refrigerators  Saturday.  Fruit  thinning  is  pro- 
gressing slowly,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labor.  Prospects 
continue  good  for  heavy  crops  of  all  deciduous  fruits. 
Oranges  are  in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Nearly  normal  temperature  bas  prevailed  during  the 
week.  Light  rain  fell  in  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions Monday  and  Tuesday.  Grain  and  hay  continue  in 
excellent  condition,  except  in  San  Benito  county  and  ad- 
jacent districts,  where  these  crops  are  bacsward  and 
will  probably  be  very  light.  Haying  continues,  and  in 
most  places  a  good  crop,  excellent  in  quality,  is  being 
harvested.  The  sugar  beet  crop  is  well  advanced  and 
bean  planting  is  progressing  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 
A  large  acreage  of  corn  is  being  planted  in  Sonoma 
county.  Hops  are  making  vigorous  growth.  Three 
special  reports  on  the  prune  crop  have  been  received 
from  Sonoma  county;  the  report  from  Santa  Rosa  says 
the  yield  will  be  much  better  than  estimated  last  week, 
probably  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop;  from  Fulton  the 
report  reads:  "All  prunes  in  this  vicinity  suddenly  be- 
gan to  turn  yellow  this  week,  and  growers  expect  only 
one-fourth  of  a  crop."  At  Peachland,  "  the  prune  crop 
will  be  very  short."  Prunes  are  dropping  in  San  Benito 
county.  Other  deciduous  fruits  are  reported  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear,  warm  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  cool  nights  and  no  rain.  Light  frosts  damaged 
potatoes  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton.  Grain  has  made 
fair  growth,  but  is  needing  rain  badly;  reports  from 
Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  state  that  the  crop  will  be 
very  short,  owing  to  lack  of  rain  early  in  the  season,  and 
in  some  places  the  grain  will  not  even  make  good  hay. 
Barley  is  heading  out  at  Del  Ray,  and  grain  is  ripening 
at  Madera.  All  grains  are  reported  as  filling  out  very 
well  in  Stanislaus  county,  and  a  good  yield  is  probable. 
Green  feed  is  still  abundant  in  most  places.  Haying  is 
progressing.  Deciduous  fruit  prospects  are  excellent  in 
nearly  all  sections,  though  there  are  reports  of  apricots 
and  peaches  dropping  in  some  places.  Orchards  and 
vineyards  are  being  liberally  irrigated. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm,  clear  weather  during  the  weak  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  deciduous  fruits,  which  are  advancing  rap- 
idly and  give  indications  of  a  good  yield.  Orange  and 
lemon  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  blossoms.  Walnuts 
are  reported  lighter  than  last  season.  Early-sown  grain 
is  being  cut  for  hay  in  many  places,  and,  unless  rain 
comes  very  soon,  the  crop  will  be  nearly  a  failure;  late 
grain  is  in  better  condition,  but  needing  rain.  A  good 
crop  of  hay  is  being  harvested.  Potatoes  and  sugar 
beets  are  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  weather  is  gradually 
approaching  summer  conditions;  considerable  cloudiness 
but  no  rain.  Navel  oranges  are  blooming  full,  and  more 
evenly  than  for  years. 

Eureka  Summary. — Warm  weather  with  showers 
greatly  benefited  grain  and  garden  in  some  localities. 
Corn  planting  much  delayed.  Prospects  for  good  crops 
were  never  better.    Sheep  sbearing  is  in  progress. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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The  swamp  land  owners  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers  are  preparing  for  active  promo- 
tion of  their  interests  in  the  way  of  drainage  and 
river  improvements  which  will  tend  to  save  from 
overflow  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the 
world.  A  large  meeting  was  held  in  Sacramento  on 
Tuesday  and  a  strong  organization  was  effected. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Field  Grafting  and  Bench  Grafting. 

Those  who  are  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  re- 
sistants  are  under  obligation  to  Napa  county  growers 
for  the  pains  they  are  taking  to  set  forth  their  obser- 
vation and  experience  for  the  benefit  of  others.  We 
have  already  had  a  number  of  such  papers,  the  last 
being  that  of  Mr.  Bruck,  whose  writing  is  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ritral  Press  of  March  1, 1902.  We  now  find  in 
the  St.  Helena  Star  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
experience  of  Mr.  James  V.  Haire.  He  says:  In 
discussing  these  two  methods  of  grafting  vines,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  ideas  and  conclusions  herein  expressed  are 
the  result  of  my  own  observation  and  experience  in 
actual  work.  Mr.  Bruck  in  his  recent  articles  in  the 
Star  has  given  a  very  complete  account  of  the  method 
generally  employed  in  grafting  the  resistant  cutting 
or  root  and  the  treatment  required  in  callousing  and 
the  caring  of  the  vines  in  the  nursery;  so  I  take  it  for 
granted  you  understand  what  bench  grafting  is,  as 
distinguished  from  field  grafting,  and  will  endeavor 
to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  respective  methods. 

Field  Grafting. — I  will  first  consider  the  method 
of  field  grafting.  The  first  operation  is  the  planting 
of  the  vines,  i.  e.,  the  resistant  rooted  cutting  in  the 
field.  They  are  allowed  to  grow  one,  two  or  more 
years  before  they  are  large  enough  to  graft.  During 
this  period  much  labor  is  required  to  care  for  them 
properly,  and  the  failure  to  give  them  the  proper 
care  at  this  time  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble 
and  unnecessary  expense  that  afterward  ensues. 
When  the  vines  begin  to  grow  the  top  or  uppermost 
buds  start  first,  and,  in  districts  subject  to  frost,  are 
quite  frequently  bitten,  giving  the  vines  a  set-back. 
The  lower  buds,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  then  start  forth,  and  the  shoots  which  come 
from  the  lower  buds  are  usually  of  the  strongest 
growth.  When  danger  of  further  severe  frost  is  over 
the  shoots  which  come  out  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  below  the  point  at  which  the  vine  is  to  be 
grafted  should  be  removed  and  the  growth  forced 
into  the  top  of  the  vine.  If  this  is  not  done  the  first 
year  and  the  vines  have  not  attained  a  sufficient  size 
to  be  grafted,  these  shoots  or  suckers  are  cut  off 
during  the  pruning  season,  leaving  a  short  spur 
which  throws  out  additional  suckers  the  next  season. 
Here  we  encounter  the  ffr-st  of  the  disadvantages  of 
this  method.  When  the  vine  on  which  such  suckers 
are  allowed  to  grow  is  grafted  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  this  sucker  spur  must  be  cut  off  as  close  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  buds  at  the  base  of  it  may 
be  removed.  This  leaves  a  great  wound,  and,  if  the 
sap  is  flowing,  which  is  usually  the  case,  it  exudes 
from  this  wound  and  does  not  flow  up  to  the  scion  to 
nourish  and  sustain  it.  This  flowing  of  the  sap,  or 
bleeding,  continues  sometimes  for  weeks  before  it 
congeals  sufficiently  to  prevent  further  bleeding.  If 
north  winds  prevail  during  this  period  the  scion  often 
dries  out  and  fails  to  grow.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  loss  sometimes  sustained  can  be  attributed  to  this 
neglect  in  taking  care  of  the  stock. 

A  Rttshing  Time. — The  season  for  field  grafting  is 
practically  limited  to  forty  working  days,  or  such  fair 
weather  as  generally  intervenes  between  the  first 
day  of  March  and  May  15.  During  this  period  the 
vineyardist  is  burdened  with  much  other  work;  a 
greater  scarcity  of  labor  prevails  than  at  any  other 
season,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  competent 
persons  to  do  the  grafting  and  other  work  connected 
therewith.  His  next  care  is  to  guard  against  the 
cutworm,  thripp  or  other  pests  which  attacks  the 
grafts  by  boring  into  the  buds  of  the  scion  or  cutting 
off  the  young  shoots.  By  these  operations  of  the 
pests,  as  in  the  case  of  frost,  the  growth  of  the  scion 
is  checked  and  suckers  again  break  forth  from  be- 
neath the  ground.  The  removal  of  these  suckers  is 
essential  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  expense,  and 
neglect  to  do  this  work  within  a  very  short  time  is 
another  cause  of  the  large  percentage  of  loss  some- 
times sustained. 

Uncovering. — The  next  step  in  caring  for  the 
grafts  is  the  removal  of  the  earth  from  around  the 
scion  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  small  fibrous  roots 
growing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  scion.  This  is 
generally  done  in  June  or  July  and  is  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  the  work.  Where  vines  have  been  grafted 
beneath  the  surface,  and  especially  in  moist  soils,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  over  the  grafts  two  or  three  times 
in  this  manner;  and  if  it  is  not  done  at  all  these  roots 
will  in  a  few  years  outgrow  the  resistant  stock  and 
decrease  the  resistant  power  of  the  vine.  When 
grafting  in  the  field  the  size  of  the  stock  is  generally 
much  greater  than  thut  of  the  scion.  If  the  differ- 
ence is  not  too  great,  the  union  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  bench  work,  except  that  there  is  con- 
tact of  the  bark  at  one  side  of  the  vine  only.  But 
where  the  diameter  of  the  stock  exceeds  1  inch,  the 
top  is  cut  off  squarely  and  a  vertical  incision  or  split 
is  made,  into  which  is  inserted  the  scion,  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  thin  wedge,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
bark  of  each  is  in  contact  along  the  whole  depth  of 
the  split.  This  contact  or  union  is  on  one  side  only, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stock  becomes  dead 


at  the  top.  As  the  scion  grows  it  enlarges  and  grad- 
ually encircles  this  dead  portion,  but  does  not  unite 
to  it,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  vine  at  the  union  is 
much  less  than  it  would  appear  to  be,  and  vines  so 
grafted  are  frequently  broken  off  by  being  struck  by 
the  plow  handle  or  singletree.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
season  the  average  loss  of  grafts  is  about  20%;  this 
is  a  fair  estimate,  taking  vineyards  generally.  Add 
to  this  from  10%  to  20%  of  the  whole  number  of  vines 
planted  which  were  too  small  to  graft  the  first  sea- 
son, we  find  that  from  30%  to  35%  of  the  vineyard 
remains  to  be  grafted.  One-third  of  the  land  has 
therefore  been  cultivated  at  a  loss.  Besides,  the 
vines  which  are  to  be  regrafted  are  generally  suck- 
ers from  the  old  stock,  and  the  chances  of  success 
with  them  are  less  than  with  stock  which  was  never 
grafted.  The  same  additional  labor  and  expense  is 
entailed  throughout  the  season  in  caring  for  them, 
and  again  a  percentage  of  loss,  which  usually  re- 
quires the  planting  of  new  stock  upon  which  to 
graft.  In  some  vineyards  this  routine  has  gone  on 
for  six  or  seven  years  before  a  complete  stand  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  Result. — Now,  let  us  consider  this  kind  of  a 
vineyard:  The  vines  are  of  various  sizes,  ranging 
from  one  to  six  or  seven  years'  growth.  The  roots 
of  the  oldest  vines  have  entered  the  area  allotted  to 
the  younger  ones  and  robbed  them  of  a  part  of  their 
share  of  moisture  and  sustenance,  and  the  result  is 
that  on  light  or  dry  soils  the  younger  vines  always 
remain  dwarfed  and  never  become  as  productive  as 
the  older  ones;  and  this  difference  in  productiveness 
generally  increases  with  their  age.  Another  disad- 
vantage is  the  greater  expense  incurred  before 
grafting  can  be  done.  The  stock  must  be  cared  for 
by  plowing,  hoeing,  and  sometimes  by  suckering  and 
tying,  for  two  years  on  an  average;  on  some  soils 
where  all  the  work  of  cultivation  is  well  done,  the 
greater  portion  of  a  vineyard  planted  with  roots  can 
be  grafted  the  following  year;  but  when  the  loss 
among  these,  together  with  the  replanting  of  roots 
which  fail  to  grow  at  first  planting  and  all  other  set- 
backs are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  average  for  the  whole  vineyard  will  be  two 
years  from  planting  to  time  of  grafting.  If  his  land 
costs  him  $100  per  acre,  counting  interest  on  that 
amount  and  the  cost  of  cultivation,  the  vineyardist  is 
at  an  expense  of  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre  before 
grafting  commences. 

Bench  Grafting. — In  bench  grafting  the  work  can 
be  done  in  rainy  weather,  and  the  time,  which  might 
otherwise  be  spent  unprofitably,  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage.  The  stock  or  cuttings  could  be  made  in 
December,  and  at  the  same  time  the  buds  could  be 
removed.  If  the  vineyardist  has  much  work  to  do  in 
the  early  spring,  he  can  do  his  work  in  January  and 
heal  them  in  ordinary  grape  boxes,  in  sand  slightly 
moist,  and  put  them  in  a  cellar  or  other  closed  struc- 
ture where  the  temperature  is  most  even  and  where 
they  will  not  dry  out.  If  he  wishes  to  have  them  cal- 
loused very  early  he  can  do  so  by  keeping  such  boxes 
of  grafts  in  a  close  room  and  supplying  a  slight  arti- 
ficial heat  by  whatever  method  is  most  convenient. 
This  method  might  be  employed  to  advantage  when 
they  are  to  be  planted  directly  in  the  field  when  cal- 
loused. I  would  not  advise  planting  in  this  way  un- 
less the  soil  is  of  a  very  sandy  nature  and  has  abun- 
dant moisture  throughout  the  year,  insuring  a 
vigorous  growth,  which  is  essential  to  perfect  the 
unions. 

In  most  cases  the  grafted  cuttings  when  calloused 
are  planted  in  a  nursery  in  soil  specially  adapted  to 
such  purpose  and  having  facilities  for  irrigation.  This 
work  should  not  be  done  too  early;  the  soil  should  be 
sufficiently  warm  to  cause  them  to  start  growing  im- 
mediately. 

It  is  generally  early  enough  to  plant  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  plowing  and  other  field  work  is 
completed,  and  can  usually  be  done  by  the  regular 
help  on  large  vineyards,  or  by  the  owner  himself, 
where  only  a  small  number  are  grafted. 

When  the  unions  have  healed  sufficiently  to  support 
the  top,  the  earth  is  removed  from  around  the  scion, 
the  tying  material  and  the  fibrous  roots  removed, 
and  the  unions  again  covered  sufficiently  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun.  Later  in  the  season  the  roots 
which  have  started  from  the  scion  since  the  first  op- 
eration are  again  removed,  and  the  unions  by  this 
time  have  become  sufficiently  developed  to  stand  ex- 
posure and  the  soil  is  removed  from  around  them. 
The  work  of  caring  for  them  is  now  completed,  un- 
less they  require  further  irrigation. 

In  the  early  part  of  winter  the  vines  can  be  taken 
up  and  during  rainy  weather  can  be  trimmed  of  sur- 
plus roots  or  top  growth.  Those  having  good  roots 
and  perfect  unions  can  be  graded  as  No.  1 ;  those  hav- 
ing less  perfect  unions  as  No.  2.  In  planting  in  the 
field,  first  and  second  class  roots  should  not  be  planted 
in  the  same  row,  and,  if  possible,  not  in  the  same 
block,  in  order  that  every  vine  may  have  an  equal 
chance  to  develop  and  the  greatest  uniformity  of 
growth  obtained.  By  carefully  selecting  the  stock 
for  planting  in  this  manner,  the  great  inequality  in 
the  size  and  productiveness  of  vines,  often  resulting 
from  field  methods,  can  to  a  great  extent  be  pre- 
vented. The  roots  of  each  vine  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  cover  its  allotted|space,  each  vine  pro- 
ducing its  full  share  of  the  crop. 

Advantages  of  Bench  Grafting. — To  summarize, 


I  will  state  that  the  principal  advantages  of  bench 
grafting  are  as  follows: 

First. — By  bench  grafting  the  farmer  can  use  his 
land  in  which  his  vines  are  to  be  planted  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  some  profit,  while  his  grafts  are  de- 
veloping in  the  nursery. 

Second. — He  eliminates  entirely  the  expense  and 
labor  of  ground  suckering,  and  the  vines  are  free 
from  the  wounds  left  by  cutting  off  suckers. 

Third. — He  can  obtain  a  perfect  union,  avoiding 
the  dead  core  which  so  frequently  results  from  graft- 
ing large  vines  in  the  field. 

Fourth.  —  In  planting  bench-grafted  vines  the 
unions  can  be  kept  uniformly  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  a  little  above  or  below,  as  is  desired — 
a  result  which  can  not  always  be  obtained  in  the 
field. 

Fifth. — The  growth  of  the  bench-grafted  vines  is 
at  all  times  practically  the  normal  growth  of  an  un- 
graf ted  vine,  while  in  the  field  vine  it  is  often  so  rank 
or  unnaturally  rapid  that  the  new  shoots  are  fre- 
quently broken  off  by  the  breeze,  doing  great  injury 
to  the  vine.  On  account  of  this  forced  growth  during 
the  first  year,  it  is  difficult  with  some  varieties  to 
form  a  good  crown  to  the  vine. 

Sixth. — If  a  new  variety  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence is  introduced  and  it  is  found  not  to  take  on  a 
given  resistant  stock,  the  loss  in  bench  grafting  is 
limited  to  the  cost  of  stock,  grafting  and  nursery 
expenses  ;  while,  if  the  experiment  is  made  in  the 
field,  the  loss  would  be  much  greater,  as  the  use  of 
the  land  for  at  least  two  years  would  have  been  with- 
out profit. 

Seventh. — The  season  in  which  bench  grafting  can 
be  done  is  much  the  longer,  and  the  work  is  not  af- 
fected to  any  great  extent  by  the  weather;  besides, 
in  bench  grafting  the  vineyardist  can  to  a  great  ex- 
tent control  the  conditions  which  affect  or  retard  the 
development  of  the  vine  at  every  stage,  while  in  field 
work  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  unfavorable  seasons,  pests 
and  droughts. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  while  I  do  not  think 
that  bench  grafting  will  be  the  ideal  method  of  the 
future,  I  think  that  when  grafting  must  be  done  the 
bench  method  is  by  far  the  cheaper  and  more  conve- 
nient, and  gives  a  vine  the  resistance  which  is  most 
likely  to  endure. 

Fresno  Ordinance  Against  Vine  Cuttings  Void. 

In  the  suit  of  Clara  W.  Pew  and  husband  against 
the  county  and  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  for 
the  destruction  of  a  lot  of  resistant  cuttings  alleged 
by  the  Commissioners  to  have  been  imported  by  the 
Pews  from  a  quarantined  district,  Judge  Austin  has 
rendered  an  important  opinion  declaring  Ordinance 
No.  97  (the  vine- cutting  law)  of  the  Supervisors  to  be 
illegal  and  void  in  that  it  is  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
permits  the  confiscation  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Judge  Austin  in  his  opinion  says:  "  The  ordinance 
purports  to  prohibit  the  bringing  into  or  receiving 
within  this  county  of  1  any  grape  vine,  roots  or  root- 
ings,'  absolutely,  no  matter  where  grown  or  pro- 
duced, and  without  reference  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  healthy  or  diseased  or  whether 
their  receipt  or  importation  into  this  county  could  or 
would  be  detrimental  or  beneficial  to  the  horticul- 
tural interests  of  this  county." 

The  findings  go  on  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  an  ordinance  drawn  with  due  regard  for  law 
and  the  constitution  would  be  valid,  but  this  law  giv- 
ing the  Horticultural  Commissioners  the  power  to 
seize  and  destroy  trees  and  vines,  whether  diseased 
or  not,  is  clearly  invalid.  "The  attempt  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  to  seize  and  destroy  property 
without  due  process  of  law  cannot  be  harmonized 
with  those  constitutional  guarantees  which  secure  to 
every  one  the  right  to  life  and  property." 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Judge  Austin  decided 
that  the  ordinance  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
void. 

Mrs.  Pew  has  sued  for  $1150,  the  value  of  the  cut- 
tings, and  damages. 

Resistants  at  Fresno. 

We  learn  from  the  Democrat  that  a  large  quantity 
of  resistant  stocks  have  been  brought  from  France 
by  Mr.  M.  Theo.  Kearney.  The  varieties  imported 
from  France  are  the  Riparia  Gloire,  the  Rupestris 
du  Lot  and  St.  George,  Rupestris  Gloire,  Riparia 
Grand  Glabre,  Aramon  Rupestris,  Rupestris  Martin. 
They  are  the  very  best  of  varieties  which  the  Frerch 
have  adopted  as  the  most  desirable  varieties  to  plant. 
The  Aramon  Rupestris  is  especially  valuable,  and  its 
name  implies  a  cross  between  Aramon  (Vinifera)  and 
Rupestris  (American),  adapted  for  direct  production 
as  well  as  for  grafting. 

The  work  of  planting  is  under  the  supervision  of 
R.  Tcherassy,  who  is  an  expert  in  fruit  and  grape 
culture.  He  has  extensive  experience  in  resistant 
grapes,  as  he  was  in  France  in  the  center  of  the 
phylloxerated  districts  when  the  invasion  was  raging 
some  years  ago,  and  has  devoted  years  of  study  to 
the  question.  The  work  of  planting  these  cuttings, 
although  this  late  in  the  season,  will  be  pushed 
through  with  all  possible  speed  and  good  care  will 
be  given  them  to  insure  their  future  success. 
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The  Pear-Blight-and-Bee  Problem. 


Mr.  Charles  Downing  of  Armona,  Kings  county,  in 
whose  orchard  pear  trees  were  covered  with  netting 
to  test  the  effect  as  to  occurrence  of  blight,  as  has 
been  fully  described  in  our  earlier  issues,  has  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  Kings  county  super- 
visors as  follows  :  In  the  matter  of  experiment  of 
covering  pear  trees,  authorized  by  you  with  a  view 
of  making  observations  regarding  pear  blight,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  report :  On  March  13  I  covered 
with  mosquito  netting  a  P.  Barry  tree,  on  which  the 
blossoms  were  out  of  the  bud  but  not  opened  out. 
March  14  I  covered  a  Beurre  Clairgeau  tree  under 
the  same  conditions,  also  a  Bartlett  tree  on  which 
the  blossoms  were  not  yet  out  of  the  bud.  On  March 
18  covered  three  more  Bartlett  trees  with  buds  not 
opened.  Of  the  four  Bartletts  covered,  two  were 
apparently  perfectly  healthy  and  two  had  some  dead 
wood  and  scars,  due  to  blight  last  season.  These 
trees  are  sixteen  years  old. 

The  Blooming. — The  blossoms  opened  as  follows  : 
P.  Barry,  March  18  ;  Clairgeaus,  March  21 ;  Bart- 
letts, March  31.  The  bloom  on  all  varieties  was  very 
full  and  the  trees  appeared  healthy.  By  the  10th  of 
April  the  Barrys  and  Clairgeau's  had  set,  with  the 
exception  of  some  late  blossoms.  During  this  time 
the  apricot  and  peach  orchards  throughout  this  dis- 
trict had  bloomed  heavily  and  the  fruit  on  them 
had  set. 

April  14  the  Bartletts  were  in  full  bloom,  with  some 
fruit  set.  During  the  time  when  the  apricots  and 
peaches  were  in  bloom  there  were  very  few  bees  or 
other  insects  to  be  seen  in  the  pear  orchards.  As 
there  are  peach  orchards  on  all  sides  of  my  pear 
orchard,  I  attribute  the  absence  of  bees  from  the 
early  blooming  pears  to  the  fact  that  they  found 
plenty  of  feed  in  peach  orchards  nearer  their  home. 
This  gave  the  Barry  and  Clairgeau  blossoms  oppor- 
tunity to  set  without  infection,  and,  as  a  result,  on 
these  trees  there  is  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  There  are 
about  3000  trees  of  these  two  varieties  in  the 
orchard,  and  the  only  damage  to  them  is  on  the  small 
amount  of  blossoms  that  came  out  after  the  peach 
orchards  were  in  bloom.  As  soon  as  the  peach  bloom 
was  over  there  were  bees  on  every  Bartlett  tree  in 
my  orchard. 

The  Blight. — On  April  17  an  examination  of  the 
Bartlett  trees  showed  that  the  blossoms  were  almost 
completely  withered,  and  that  blight  was  just  begin- 
ning to  show  on  the  new  twigs  growing  out  of  the 
blossom  clusters.  The  only  fruit  to  escape  the  de- 
struction was  the  small  amount  already  set,  possibly 
3%  of  the  total  amount  of  bloom  on  the  Bartletts.  An 
examination  of  the  covered  trees  at  this  time  showed 
no  signs  of  blight,  the  blossoms  appearing  healthy 
and  some  fruit  set.  In  another  week's  time,  how- 
ever, blight  appeared  on  some  of  the  blossoms  on  the 
covered  trees,  on  one  tree  much  more  so  than  on  the 
others.  During  this  time  we  had  some  wind  and  rain 
and  the  netting  became  spread  in  some  places,  and 
holes  were  torn  in  it  where  it  rested  on  ends  of 
branches.  We  found  some  dead  bees  inside  the  net- 
ting, which  had  evidently  got  in  through  the  open- 
ings and  had  been  unable  to  find  their  way  out. 

On  May  2  I  removed  the  covering  from  all  the 
trees.  They  all  have  some  blighted  blossoms,  but 
none  are  as  badly  affected  as  the  trees  around  them, 
and  there  is  noticeably  more  fruit  on  them  than  on 
any  other  Bartlett  trees  in  the  orchard.  The  Barry 
and  Clairgeau  trees  that  were  covered  have  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  with  some  blighted  blossoms  on  the 
Clairgeau  tree  and  a  very  few  on  the  Barry  tree. 

Bees  Not  All  Removed. — The  Bee  Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation requested  its  members  to  remove  their  bees 
this  spring  from  a  certain  territory  which  included 
my  orchard.  I  believe  that  their  members  generally 
complied  with  this  request.  Some  owners  of  bees, 
however,  refused  to  move  them,  and  I  have  learned 
recently  that  a  warehouse  on  one  of  the  large  prune 
orchards  contains  thirty  or  forty  hives,  the  existence 
of  which  I  was  not  previously  aware.  Although  some 
bees  were  removed  from  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, there  were  enough  left  ,to  crawl  over  every 
Bartlett  blossom  that  had  not  set  up  to  the  time  that 
food  in  the  peach  orchards  was  exhausted. 

My  conclusions  as  to  the  experiment  are  these  ; 
As  long  as  there  are  any  trees  in  this  territory  in 
which  pear  blight  exists  in  active  form  it  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  blossoms  by  bees  and  the  blossoms  de- 
stroyed. As  to  whether,  in  addition  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  blossoms,  the  trees  themselves  will  suffer 
will,  I  believe,  depend  quite  largely  upon  climatic 
conditions.  Last  season,  during  which  we  had  con- 
siderable warm,  moist  weather,  with  no  very  hot 
weather  until  after  the  period  of  active  growth,  the 
damage  to  the  trees  was  great,  and  in  my  orchard 
necessitated  a  heavy  pruning  last  fall  and  winter 
to  remove  all  the  dead  and  diseased  wood.  Up  to 
the  present  time  this  season  the  disease  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  working  actively  on  the  trees,  and  my 
belief  is  that  warm,  dry  weather  will  check  the  dis- 
ease so  that  the  damage  this  season  will  be  confined 
largely  to  the  loss  of  blossoms.  If  this  proves  to  be 
the  case,  and  the  bees  can  be  kept  out  of  the  pear 


orchards  next  season  during  the  blooming  period,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  any  disease  that  might  pos- 
sibly be  carried  over,  I  believe  the  disease  can  be 
stamped  out  and  our  pear  orchards  become  again  the 
valuable  property  they  should  be. 

During  the  course  of  my  investigations  last  winter 
on  this  subject  I  received  information  that  laws  had 
been  passed  in  some  parts  of  the  East  prohibiting  the 
keeping  of  bees  within  5  miles  of  apple  or  pear 
orchards,  owing  to  prevalence  of  blight.  I  endeav- 
ored to  ascertain  where  these  laws  were  in  force, 
and  learned  that  there  were  none  actually  in  force, 
but  that  such  laws  had  been  proposed. 

Great  Losses  op  Peaes. — As  you  are  yourselves 
aware,  the  damage  to  pear  orchards  in  this  county 
during  last  season  was  very  great,  both  in  loss  of 
crop  and  injury  to  trees,  a  considerable  acreage  of 
trees  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age  having  been  dug 
up.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  estimate 
my  money  loss  on  my  crop  of  Bartletts  for  last  sea- 
son, due  to  blight,  at  $10,000,  and  my  loss  this  season 
up  to  the  present  time  at  not  less  than  1000  tons  of 
fruit  on  9000  trees ;  and  under  these  circumstances  I 
feel  justified  in  taking  steps  next  fall,  and  before 
blooming  season  next  spring,  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  inoculation  of  blossoms  in  my  orchard  by  bees 
belonging  to  other  people. 

The  Bee  Man. — Referring  to  the  report,  which 
appeared  in  the  Hanford  Journal  under  date  of  April 
21,  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  P.  E.  Brown,  secretary 
of  the  Central  California  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
and  copied  by  fruit  papers  throughout  the  State  [see 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  3],  relative  to  his 
observations  as  to  conditions  of  trees  in  my  orchard, 
I  beg  to  state  that  Mr.  Brown's  visit  was  made  at  a 
time  when  I  was  iu  San  Francisco,  and  that  he  did 
not  interview  the  foreman,  who  could  have  explained 
conditions  to  him.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  only 
person  he  talked  to  on  the  place  before  publishing 
his  report  was  the  stableman.  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Brown's  statement  that  the  matter  of  the  laws  in 
the  East  had  been  run  to  earth  and  found  to  be  with- 
out foundation,  it  was  I  who  sent  him  the  letter  from 
a  professor  in  an  Eastern  agricultural  college,  stat- 
ing that  I  had  been  misinformed  as  to  laws  regulat- 
ing the  keeping  of  bees  within  5  miles  of  pear 
orchards  having  actually  been  passed,  but  had  been 
proposed.  It  would  appear  from  his  published  report 
that  I  had  made  a  public  statement  which  had  been 
proved  incorrect  by  the  bee  men.  I  sent  him  an  invi- 
tation to  be  present  with  a  number  of  other  gentle- 
men when  the  trees  were  uncovered,  and  results 
properly  noted,  but  he  failed  to  appear. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Cost  of  Growing  Wheat  in  Kansas. 

In  "Kansas  Wheat  Growing,"  which  is  the  special 
title  given  to  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn's  March  quar- 
terly report  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture, 
there  is  found  the  following  interesting  summary: 

A  consensus  of  the  detailed  statements  of  120  rep- 
resentative Kansas  winter  wheat  growers,  repre- 
senting fifty-six  different  counties,  as  to  the  cost  to 
produce  and  put  in  the  bin  or  car  an  acre-crop  of 
wheat,  yielding  twenty  bushels,  is,  itemized,  as 
shown  below: 


Average  cost  of  plowing  (or  disking)  $  .96 

Harrowing  28 

Seed  and  seeding  92 

Cost  of  harvesting  and  stacking  (or  shocking)   1.36 

Thrashing  and  putting  it  in  bin  or  cars   1.60 

Wear,  tear  and  interest  on  tools  29 

Rental  of  land,  or  interest  on  its  value   1.90 

Total  cost  per  acre,  or  twenty  bushels  $7.31 


Averages  of  other  items,  gathered  from  those  fur- 
nishing the  120  most  carefully  made  reports  quoted, 
are  as  follows: 

Average  number  of  years  each  of  these  120  report- 


ers has  raised  winter  wheat  in  Kansas   19 

Average  number  of  acres  raised  by  them  annually 

during  these  years   527 

Average  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  (pecks). ...  4.4 

Average  yield  per  acre  (bushels)   18.2 

Average  value  of  wheat  land  per  acre  $24.18 

Average  value  per  acre  of  wheat  for  pasturage   1.15 

Average  value  of  straw  per  acre  81 

A  digest  of  the  same  items  of  information,  taken 


from  the  interviews  with  eighty  growers,  in  the  thirty 
counties  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  "wheat 
belt,"  which  produced  79%  of  the  90,000,000-bushel 
crop  harvested  in  1901,  gives  averages  thus: 


Average  cost  of  plowing  (or  disking)  $1.00 

Harrowing  28 

Seed  and  seeding  95 

Cost  of  harvesting  and  stacking  (or  shocking)   1.48 

Thrashing  and  putting  in  bin  or  car   1.61 

Wear,  tear  and  interest  on  tools  27 

Rental  of  land,  or  interest  on  its  value   2.06 

Total  cost  per  acre,  or  twenty  bushels  $7.65 

Other  averages  derived  from  reports  of  the  thirty 

wheat-belt  counties  are  as  follows: 

Average  number  of  years  each  of  the  eighty  report- 
ers has  raised  winter  wheat  in  Kansas   21 


Average  number  of  acres  raised  by  them  annually 


during  each  of  these  years   613 

Average  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  (pecks). ...  4.4 

Average  yield  per  acre  (bushels)   18.5 

Average  value  of  wheat  land  per  acre  $25.29 

Average  value  per  acre  of  wheat  for  pasturage   1.07 

Average  value  of  straw  per  acre  80 


From  the  total  cost  per  acre,  as  shown  in  both  the 
foregoing  computations,  there  can  rightly  be  deducted 
the  value  of  the  pasturage  and  straw,  which  amount 
to  considerable  sums,  and  frequently  to  more  than 
one-third  the  cost  of  producing  the  crop. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


The  New  Fruit  Shippers'  Organization. 

The  fruit  shippers  have  completed  their  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  "California  Fruit  Distributers," 
which  was  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
May  3,  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 
President,  Frank  H.  Buck,  Vacaville;  first  vice- 
president,  W.  E.  Gerber,  Sacramento;  second  vice- 
president,  A.  C.  Short,  Penryn;  secretary  and  man- 
ager, Alden  Anderson,  Suisun;  treasurer,  H.  A. 
Fairbanks,  Sacramento;  executive  board,  A.  J. 
Hechtman,  San  Francisco;  G.  B.  Katzenstein,  Sac- 
ramento; F.  B.  McKevitt,  Vacaville;  Geo.  D.  Kel- 
logg and  A.  H.  Schnabel,  Newcastle.  The  board  of 
managers  were  elected  as  follows:  A.  J.  Hechtman, 
San  Francisco;  Geo.  B.  Katzenstein,  Sacramento; 
F.  B.  McKevitt,  Vacaville;  Geo.  D.  Kellogg  and  A. 
H.  Schnabel,  Newcastle. 

The  Office  in  Sacramento. — A  lease  has  been 
taken  of  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fair 
Oaks  Association,  301  J  street,  and  the  offices  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributers  has  been  opened  for 
business.  Alden  Anderson  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Sacramento  and  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
general  management  of  the  new  organization.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  no  intention  or  effort  at  exclusive- 
ness.  All  of  the  shippers  operating  in  the  State 
during  the  last  season  are  urged  and  expected  to  be- 
come members  of  the  organization,  which  will  gladly 
attend  to  the  marketing  of  their  fruit. 

What  the  Organization  Proposes. — To  a  Record- 
Union  reporter,  George  B.  Katzenstein,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  managers,  spoke  freely:  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  the  shipping  season  and  the  crop  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  promises,  if  nothing  unforseen  happens, 
to  reach  8000  or  10,000  carloads.  We  know  the 
capacity  of  the  Eastern  markets,  and  unless  we 
secure  a  proper  scattering  or  distribution  of  the 
fruit  to  many  markets  and  new  ones,  the  result  is 
liable  to  be  a  slump  in  those  markets.  Anticipating 
these  conditions,  an  effort  was  made  to  unite  the 
various  shippers  in  the  district  in  order  to  act  intel- 
ligently and  comprehensibly,  and  thus  avoid  slumps. 
Heretofore  large  firms  of  shippers  have  operated  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  and  it  frequently  occurred 
that  unusual  proportions  of  their  fruit  were  sent  to 
the  same  market  at  the  same  time,  resulting  in  a 
glut,  and  poor  prices. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  new  or- 
ganization is  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
f.  o.  b.  markets  to  which  fruit  is  sold  directly,  and  to 
the  creation  of  new  markets  of  that  description. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  a  conflict  in  the  smaller 
markets.  One  seller  would  sell  a  carload  to  a  dealer, 
who  at  the  same  time  would  receive  a  consigned  car. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  dealer  lost  heavily,  and 
that  the  growers  of  the  consigned  fruit  got  nothing 
for  it. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributers  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  kind  where  every  shipper  is  made  to  show 
his  hand  to  the  general  manager  of  the  organization, 
and  report  the  actual  points  of  distribution  of  his 
shipments.  The  general  manager,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  the  controller  of  all  shipments  of  fruit,  and 
like  a  train  dispatcher,  has  his  chart  spread  before 
him  and  follows  every  shipment  to  its  destination.  If 
too  much  fruit  is  booked  to  arrive  at  one  market  at 
one  time  he  notifies  the  shipper  and  instructs  him  to 
direct  some  of  it  to  another  point,  to  the  end  that 
conditions  that  lead  to  the  glutting  of  the  market 
may  be  averted. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  organization  to  place 
immediately  traveling  men  in  the  field,  east  and  west 
of  the  Missouri  river,  with  a  view  to  developing  new 
markets  for  California  fruit.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  that  no  individual  firm  of  shippers  could 
undertake  such  an  extensive  plan  because  of  the 
heavy  expense  involved,  but  by  unity  of  action  each 
shipping  firm  bears  its  proportion  of  the  expense, 
and  much  good  can  be  done  for  the  fruit  industry  of 
California  in  general. 

It  is  intimated  that  there  is  to  be  a  setting  aside 
of  certain  districts  in  which  certain  firms  shall  dic- 
tate terms  and  prices,  etc.,  all  of  which  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  No  firm  uniting  with  the  new  organ- 
ization is  giving  up  any  part  of  its  individuality  or 
business.  Each  firm  is  left  free  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness in  its  own  way  and  do  all  business  on  its  own  ac- 
count. In  short,  the  new  organization  is  to  be  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  clearing  house  than  anything  else, 
and  the  manager  will  be  given  all  information  possi- 
ble as  to  shipments,  distribution,  routing,  etc.,  so 
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that  the  entire  business  of  the  season  may  pass  in 
review  before  him  from  day  to  day. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  new  organ- 
ization is  to  prevent  so-called  "  knocking,"  which, 
unfortunately,  has  existed  in  the  past.  Other  lines 
of  business  have  their  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  their  business  along  legitimate  lines, 
and  it  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  such  an 
organization  on  behalf  of  the  fruit  industry  has  never 
been  accomplished  before.  The  whole  scheme  of  the 
new  organization  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  grower  as 
well  as  the  shipper,  since  there  is  a  mutuality  of  in- 
terests throughout  both  lines  of  business.  If  the 
business  is  one  of  consignment  on  a  commission  basis 
naturally  the  more  money  for  fruit  the  larger  the 
commission  for  handling  the  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  persons  ship  fruit  on  the  f.  o.  b.  plan, 
the  higher  the  price  obtainable  the  better  the  result 
for  the  grower. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Chickens  Made  io  Order  in  Petaluma. 

Where  there  is  a  large  special  product  in  a  region 
there  are  sure  to  be  local  devices  and  methods  re- 
sulting from  local  deep  thinking  and  energetic  action. 
It  seems,  according  to  current  accounts,  that  the 
Petaluma  district  is  making  this  contribution  to 
advanced  poultry  keeping.  A  writer  for  the  Chron- 
icle tells  of  A.  E.  Bourke,  who,  in  a  series  of  big 
whitewashed  buildings  recently  put  up  on  a  level 
stretch  of  land  just  outside  the  limits  of  Petaluma, 
has  established  an  industry  that  is  new.  He  is  at 
his  place  of  business  every  day  to  receive  and  receipt 
for  eggs,  which  he  places  in  incubators  of  his  own 
manufacture,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  he 
watches  over  these  eggs  until  they  hatch  chickens  or 
all  hope  of  them  is  lost.  If  a  chicken  is  hatched  he 
gives  it  either  an  elementary,  intermediate  or  post- 
graduate course  in  self-culture,  as  is  desired,  and 
charges  rates  accordingly. 

Suppose  you  have  an  egg  and  you  take  it  to 
Bourke.  He  labels  it  properly  and  puts  it  in  a  cozy 
corner  of  an  incubator.  Then,  day  by  day,  he  pays 
as  much  attention  to  that  egg  as  any  mother  hen 
could  possibly  do.  If  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time 
nothing  happens  to  it  you  can  get  the  egg  back  or 
have  it  disposed  of  without  cost  to  yourself.  But  if  a 
chicken  is  hatched  you  must  pay  Bourke  3  cents. 
Then  you  can  take  the  chicken  away  or  leave  it  in 
Bourke's  charge  to  have  it  "brooded."  This  means 
that  it  will  be  taught  when  and  what  to  eat  and 
drink,  how  to  roost  at  night,  and  many  other  things 
that  a  chicken  ought  to  know.  The  cost  for  such 
training  as  this  varies  from  2  to  4  cents,  so  that  the 
chicken  turned  out  with  full  honors  represents  a 
total  expenditure  of  only  7  cents. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  weeks  he  has  received 
and  receipted  for  nearly  60,000  eggs  and  has  hatched 
45,000  chickens,  a  good  many  of  which  were  given  fin- 
ishing touches  in  the  matter  of  training  in  personal 
deportment. 

How  He  Came  at  It. — Bourke  used  to  be  a 
plumber  in  Los  Angeles  and  he  accumulated  money 
enough  some  years  ago  to  permit  him  to  devote  all 
his  attention  to  the  invention  of  his  incubating  and 
brooding  plants,  the  one  to  hatch  out  chickens  and 
the  other  to  train  them  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
For  a  while  he  conducted  his  experiments  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  he  says  that  in  the  past  nine  years  he 
has  used  more  than  a  million  eggs  in  testing  his  appa- 
ratus as  he  slowly  developed  it.  But  he  thought 
that  the  climatic  conditions  of  southern  California 
were  not  suitable  to  chicken  breeding  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale  as  he  had  in  mind,  and  last  spring  he 
moved  to  Petaluma.  He  began  at  once  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  his  present  establishment,  and  the 
poultrymen  of  the  neighborhood  have  watched  it 
grow  to  completion  with  constantly  increasing  sur- 
prise and  interest. 

The  Outfit. — He  has  one  large  building  devoted 
entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  incubators  and  brood- 
ers, and  two  others  which  might,  taking  the  educa- 
tional character  of  the  institution  into  consideration, 
be  called  dormitories.  On  the  first  floor  are  rows 
upon  rows  of  incubators  filled  with  eggs.  Above  stairs 
are  scores  of  apartments  separated  by  low  fences  of 
wire,  and  here  thousands  upon  thousands  of  young 
chickens  are  kept.  They  are  of  all  ages  under  three 
months,  of  all  colors,  shapes,  sizes,  breeds  and  dis- 
positions. 

Education. — Standing  beside  an  enclosure  holding 
fully  1200  three-weeks-old  chickens,  Bourke  said  : 
"  My  theory  is  that  a  chicken  should  be  cared  for 
after  it  is  hatched.  It's  all  right  to  surround  'em 
with  every  care  while  they're  in  the  egg  and  the  egg 
is  in  the  incubator,  but  it's  wrong  to  turn  'em  loose 
on  the  cold  world  as  soon  as  the  shell  breaks.  Of 
course,  when  they've  got  a  mother  it's  different.  She 
brings  'em  up  right ;  she  tells  'em  what  they  ought 
to  do  and  what  they  oughn't  to  do,  and  by  the  time 
they  leave  her  they  are  pretty  wise  as  to  the  ways 
of  the  world.  I've  known  plenty  of  chickens  that 
were  able  to  take  their  place  in  good  society  and  be 


a  credit  to  their  family  a  month  after  they  were 
born,  but  that  was  because  they  had  a  mother  to  tip 
'em  off. 

"Now,  an  incubator  chicken  gets  no  advice  from 
its  parents  ;  it  ain't  surrounded  by  what  you  might 
call  good  home  influences.  It  is  born  an  orphan,  and 
it  wanders  out  in  the  world  with  no  friends  and  no 
ideas  about  what  is  expected  of  it.  It  eats  any  old 
thing  it  can  get,  it  catches  cold  by  standing  in 
draughts,  and  it  mixes  up  in  fights  that  could  be 
avoided  if  it  had  been  properly  brought  up.  Nine 
chances  out  of  ten  it  will  have  some  bodily  complaint 
before  it's  a  year  old — maybe  lose  an  eye  or  break  a 
wing.  And  it's  sure  to  have  accumulated  a  bunch  of 
bad  habits  that  will  affect  its  value  and  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  its  owners.  Nice,  fat,  healthy,  well- 
behaved  chickens  are  what  the  public  demand,  and 
that  is  what  I  propose  to  hand  out. 

"  My  brooder  is  designed  to  take  the  chicken  as  it 
comes  from  the  incubator,  and  by  a  series  of  educa- 
tional and  disciplinary  measures  to  equip  it  mentally 
and  physically  to  make  its  own  way  in  the  world — to 
take  a  pride  in  itself.  We  teach  it  how  to  eat  and 
what  to  eat,  and  we  try  to  make  it  eat  at  regular 
hours.  We  provide  places  for  it  to  sleep,  and  we  see 
that  it  roosts  properly.  We  teach  it  not  to  drink  im- 
pure water,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  wagons,  and 
to  avoid  personal  encounters  with  other  chickens. 
All  this  sounds  improbable,  of  course,  but  you  can  go 
through  this  place  from  end  to  end,  taking  the 
freshly-hatched  ckicken  as  a  starter  and  concluding 
with  the  young  broiler  just  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
its  owner,  and  you  will  see  for  yourself  that  my  sys- 
tem is  working  well." 

The  Graduates. — A  trip  through  the  establish- 
ment was  made  on  this  invitation,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  to  the  lay  mind  Bourke's  chickens  neither 
look  nor  act  like  other  chickens  the  world  over.  To 
be  sure,  they  are  seemingly  a  happy,  care  free, 
wholly  unconventional  lot  of  chickens,  and  every  last 
one  of  them  appeared  to  enjoy  robust  health.  Then, 
too,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Bourke  exercises  a 
really  remarkable  control  over  them.  After  a  pho- 
tographer had  spent  an  hour  in  a  vain  personal  effort 
to  get  the  little  bits  of  yellow  down  and  feathers 
together  long  enough  to  snapshot  them,  Bourke  took 
them  in  bunches  of  from  two  to  a  thousand,  and  by 
simply  using  his  voice  held  them  to  almost  soldier- 
like attention.  He  has  marvelous  skill  in  imitating 
all  sorts  of  chicken  calls. 

But  he  has  not  taught  his  fuzzy  little  pupils  good 
manners.  The  writer  dug  a  worm  from  under  a  stone 
and  tossed  it  into  a  compartment  of  chickens  under- 
going what  might  be  termed  the  post-graduate 
course,  and  there  followed  a  free-for-all  fight  that 
called  forth  a  protest  from  Mrs.  Bourke. 

"That  wasn't  fair,"  she  said.  "We  don't  give 
them  worms,  and  when  they  see  one  the  temptation 
to  grab  it  is  irresistible." 

"  Then  they  are  all  vegetarians  ?  "  was  asked. 

"Yes.  We  give  them  plain  food  and  plenty  of  it, 
but  we  don't  deal  in  luxuries." 

Not  surprising,  this,  since  the  highest  priced  stu- 
dents pay  only  7  cents  for  both  board  and  tuition. 

"And  suppose  a  chicken  dies  before  he  is  gradu- 
ated— what  then  ?  " 

"Then  the  owner  loses  his  chicken.  He  doesn't 
have  to  pay  us  anything  when  we  take  the  egg,  and 
we  only  guarantee  to  give  it  our  best  attention.  Of 
course,  accidents  are  bound  to  happen  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  our  patrons  allow  for  that." 

Asked  if  he  thought  he  could  make  a  success  of  his 
venture,  judging  by  his  experience  thus  far,  Bourke 
replied  with  emphasis  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  it. 
He  is  receiving  about  all  the  eggs  he  can  handle,  and 
is  not  seeking  to  get  new  customers.  In  several 
Eastern  cities,  too,  his  system  is  in  operation,  and  he 
is  satisfied  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  will 
have  brought  about  a  big  change  in  the  chicken 
dynasty. 

"It's  all  in  the  education,"  he  says.  "Start 'em 
right  when  they're  young,  and  they'll  be  all  right 
when  they  reach  the  table.  Otherwise — but  I  don't 
want  to  criticise  those  who  follow  the  old-fashioned 
method.  They  just  don't  understand  chicken  char- 
acter— that's  all." 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fisher. 

THREE  CASES  OF  SKIN  TROUBLE. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  valuable  young'  cow  who 
has  what  appears  to  be  a  bacterial  disease  on  her  back, 
over  the  hips  and  near  the  spinal  column.  The  disease 
has  developed  within  the  last  six  weeks  and  is  spreading. 
The  sores  are  small  and  have  a  raised  appearance.  I  en- 
close section  from  one  of  the  sores.  Will  Dr.  Fisher 
please  examine  and  prescribe  through  the  columns  of 
your  valuable  paper? — C.  A.  B  ,  Kelseyville. 

To  the  Editor:— I  would  like  to  find  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  a  cure  for  a  skin  trouble  of  a 
cow.  It  is  of  some  standing;  I  have  used  remedies  al- 
ready, but  they  were  unsatisfactory.  I  think  it  is 
mange;  it  forms  a  thick  scruf  on  the  skin,  principally  on 
the  neck,  and  it  itches.— SUBSCRIBER,  St.  Helena. 

To  THE  Editor: — Our  calves  are  troubled  with  some 
eczema  around  the  eyes  and  on  their  heads  and  necks, 
causing  them  to  lose  their  hair  in  patches.    I  would  like 


to  know  cause,  prevention  and  cure.  It  only  affects 
calves  and  a  few  yearlings. 

The  scabs  mentioned  by  the  first  correspondent 
above  are  merely  crusts,  due  to  thickening  of  the 
cuticle  and  drying  of  a  gummy  exudate.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  a  minute  parasite  called  Psorop- 
tes  communis,  variety  bovis.  This  little  insect  lies 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and,  by  biting,  causes  the 
crusts  to  form.  Itch  is  sometimes  called  mange,  but 
is  not  truly  so,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  insect 
burrows  into  the  skin.    This  is  probably  itch. 

First  isolate  the  cow  from  the  others.  Give  her  a 
good  washing  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  using 
a  stiff  brush  to  remove  the  crusts.  Then  apply 
thoroughly  a  solution  of  one  part  creolin,  zenoleum  or 
phenyle  to  fifty  parts  of  water  for  two  consecutive 
days.  Follow  with  sweet  oil  to  soften  the  crusts,  or 
a  mixture  of  flour  of  sulphur  and  lard,  equal  parts. 
Another  mixture  which  gives  very  good  results  is: 
Oil  of  tar,  1  ounce;  softsoap,  i  pint;  sulphur,  i  pound; 
alcohol,  1  pint.  Repeat  the  wash  in  three  or  four 
days.  Wash  the  stall  and  posts  where  the  cow  has 
recently  rubbed  with  the  solution  of  zenoleum  or 
phenyle. 

The  above  is  also  the  answer  to  the  second  letter. 

In  the  third  case,  also,  try  the  treatment  as  above. 
Use  something  to  wash  the  stalls,  feed  mangers  and 
everything  where  the  calves  run.  The  zenoleum  or 
phenyle — both  sheep  dips — are  good,  followed  by 
whitewash. 


AN  EYE  TROUBLE  IN  PIGS. 

To  THE  Editor:— There  is  a  disease  among  pigs  in 
this  locality;  the  eyes  become  sore  and  fill  up  with  mat- 
ter; they  become  blind  and  soon  die.  What  is  the 
trouble  and  the  remedy  ? — L.  P.  Denney,  Tulare 
county. 

I  can  not  answer.  Consult  some  good  local  vet- 
erinarian, or,  if  the  trouble  continues,  write  more 
carefully  the  symptoms  to  Dr.  A.  R.  Ward,  Veter- 
inarian State  University,  Berkeley. 


A  TURKEY  DRIVE. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  a  steady  subscriber 
since  1891  and  this  is  my  first  query.  I  saw  in  an  East- 
ern paper  an  account  of  some  disease,  name  not  given, 
prevalent  among  turkeys  that  makes  their  raising  un- 
profitable, and  that  In  many  localities  they  were  going 
out  of  the  business.  I  will  have  to  follow  suit  unless 
some  relief  can  be  found.  For  the  past  four  years  I  have 
lost  scores  of  young  turkeys  when  about  the  size  of  a 
partridge,  sometimes  five  in  a  day;  the  past  year  larger 
ones,  nearly  full  grown;  in  October  I  lost  my  gobbler,  a 
16-pound  bird,  and  within  a  week  I  have  lost  two 
18-pound  hens.  The  symptoms  are:  Off  the  feed  for  a 
few  days,  moping,  discharge  thin,  watery,  streaked  with 
yellow.  Although  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies,  I 
have  never  saved  a  sick  bird.  A  post  mortem  shows  the 
liver  greatly  enlarged  and  covered  with  ulcers,  some- 
times raised,  sometimes  depressed;  everything  else  was 
in  a  normal  state.  My  poultry,  in  which  I  take  much 
pleasure,  has  the  best  of  care;  but,  unless  some  remedy 
can  be  found,  this  will  be  my  last  season  with  turkeys. 
If  you  can  throw  any  light  on  this  subject  through  your 
paper  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  an  old  subscriber. — 
Reader,  Fresno. 

Your  turkeys  are  probably  dying  with  entero 
hepititis,  or  "blackhead,"  judging  from  your  brief 
symptoms.  This  is  a  disease  seen  in  certain  sections 
of  the  Eastern  States  for  some  time.  It  was  first 
studied  by  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  then  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C,  now  of  Harvard 
University.  The  first  diseased  turkeys  were  sent 
from  the  Rhode  Island  experiment  station  in  1893  or 
1894 — later  from  other  places.  Now  it  is  in  many 
States.  Your  description  names  some  important 
points  about  the  disease. 

You  speak  of  losing  them  in  numbers  from  one  to 
two  months  old,  then  an  occasional  adult  bird.  The 
diarrhoea,  with  the  feces  streaked  with  yellow,  the 
enlarged  liver,  with  yellow  spots,  are  suggestive  of 
entero  hepititis.  This  name  was  given  because  the 
disease  began  in  the  caeca  of  the  intestines,  causing 
inflammation  and  thickening  of  that  part  of  the  in- 
testine having  a  blind,  closed  end.  The  inflammation 
is  then  carried  to  the  liver,  causing  enlargement  and 
the  peculiar  bright  yellow  and  green-colored  spots. 
If  you  would  write  more  careful  details,  so  that  we 
may  feel  more  sure  this  is  the  disease,  we  will  write 
further  in  regard  to  it;  would  also  inquire  of  the 
latest  knowledge  in  the  East,  as  it  is  now  ten  years 
since  we  have  actually  given  the  disease  any  atten- 
tion. Look  carefully  for  tapeworms  in  the  intestines, 
as  they  cause  trouble  with  turkeys. 

San  Mateo.  C.  W.  Fisher,  V.  S. 


We  lately  mentioned  the  concentration  of  coyote 
scalp  claims  against  the  State  and  the  coming  of  a 
suit  against  the  commonwealth  arranged  for  by  the 
last  legislature.  It  seems  that  the  State  proposes 
to  fight  in  its  own  behalf,  and  the  attorney  for  the 
State  holds  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  $385,000. 
claimed  for  coyote  scalp  bounties  will  be  found  spuri 
ous.  He  is  informed  that  scalps  were  imported  from 
Arizona,  and  that  in  some  cases  scalps  were  cut  in 
small  strips  and  each  made  the  basis  of  a  claim.  It 
is  alleged  that  claims  were  sometimes  made  out  in 
blank  and  afterwards  "raised,"  and  that  sometimes 
the  names  of  hobos  and  mythical  persons  were  put  in 
certificates.  This  is  a  fine  state  of  things,  but  prob- 
ably the  court  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Fruit  Notes.— Niles  Herald:  Almonds, 
which  it  was  feared  wrre  ruined  by  the 
rain  during  the  blossom  period,  are  show- 
ing up  good.  All  late  varieties  will  have 
a  heavy  yield.  Cherries  have  set  heavy 
and  are  doing  nicely,  except  the  Royal 
Annes.  These  latter,  it  is  feared,  have 
been  killed.  Apricots  are  placed  at  about 
85%.  Some,  however,  are  lighter,  while 
others  are  above  the  average.  The  prune 
crop  is  large.  While  there  has  been  a 
dropping  the  past  ten  days,  it  has  only 
resulted  in  making  sure  a  good  crop  of 
good-sized  fruit  instead  of  overloaded 
trees  of  exceedingly  small  fruit.  E.  A. 
Ellsworth,  who  has  the  largest  fruit  dry- 
ing and  packing  establishment  in  Ala- 
meda county,  has  leased  the  Niles  Co- 
operative Fruit  Association  plant  and  will 
run  it  this  year  in  connection  with  his 
home  drier.  The  capacity  of  the  com- 
bined plants  will  be  1400  tons  of  apricots 
and  2000  tons  of  prunes. 

FRESNO. 

Hopper  Said  to  Be  Damaging 
Vines. — Fresno  Dispatch  :  Reports  have 
come  in  that  the  dreaded  vine  hopper  is 
at  work  and  in  some  of  the  vineyards 
west  of  town  has  stripped  the  vines  of  the 
tender  foliage,  thus  exposing  the  tender 
berries  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  with  the 
result  that  they  will  drop  shriveled  ker- 
nels later  on.  The  hopper  is  unaffected 
by  the  customary  washes  and  sprays,  be- 
cause it  works  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  sucking  out  its  sustenance  at  the 
veins.  Weather  Observer  J.  P.  Bolton 
has  been  experimenting  with  his  smudge 
pots,  burning  crude  petroleum  used  to 
prevent  frost  damage.  He  believes  that 
by  lighting  the  oil  fire  pots  on  warm, 
calm  nights,  and  starting  the  insects  on 
the  wing,  they  can  be  exterminated  by 
the  fire  and  fumes  of  the  petroleum.  The 
matter  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  it 
is  believed  the  method  of  burning  and 
smoking  out  the  pest  will  prove  of  value 
to  vineyardists. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Good  Prospects  for  Fruit  and 
Vegetables.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  Last 
week,  while  in  Los  Angeles,  F.  R. 
Todd,  manager  of  the  big  can- 
nery, set  a  gang  of  pickers  to  work 
in  the  100-acre  field  of  peas  owned  by 
the  California  Canners'  Association.  The 
peas  will  be  handled  by  the  Los  Angeles 
cannery.  Mr.  Todd  has  but  recently  vis- 
ited different  parts  of  southern  California 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  coming  fruit  crop.  He 
says  that  prospects  were  never  brighter 
and  that  a  big  crop  will  be  harvested,  un- 
less a  hot  wind  should  come  along  and 
burn  up  the  fruit. 

Devout  Bees.  —  Azusa  Pomotropic: 
For  a  month  or  more  worshippers  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  have  found  the 
front  entrance  anything  but  an  attractive 
place  to  gather  before  or  after  services. 
The  sudden  unpopularity  of  the  spot  is 
due  to  renewed  activity  of  a  huge  swarm 
of  honey  bees  which  for  years  has  occu- 
pied quarters  in  the  church  steeple.  So 
long  as  their  numbers  were  comparatively 
small  and  they  were  content  to  live  pretty 
well  up  toward  the  belfry,  no  objection  to 
their  occupancy  was  raised.  But  this  sea- 
son their  numbers  were  found  to  have 
greatly  increased,  and  they  accordingly 
proceeded  to  occupy  more  storage  room, 
and,  in  so  doing,  found  it  convenient  to  go 
in  and  out  through  some  crevices  each 
side  of  the  front  door.  About  this  time 
the  trouble  began,  and  a  week  or  so  ago 
they  became  angered  and  forced  everyone 
to  enter  the  church  by  the  back  door. 
The  next  day  a  few  boards  were  torn  from 
the  front  of  the  building  and  three  or 
four  swarms  of  bees  lured  into  hives  and 
taken  away.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a 
goodly  number  still  occupy  the  region 
about  the  belfry,  from  which  point  it  is 
hoped  they  will  be  dislodged  ere  long. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Association  — 
Pomona  Progress:  The  Pomona  Decidu- 
ous Fruit  Association  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing directors  for  the  ensuing  year: 
A.  L.  Taylor,  J.  L.  Colvin,  I.  M.  Lee, 
Theodore  Bost  and  H.  W.  Beale.  Ad- 
journment was  taken  until  May  24th,  at 
which  time  the  by-laws  are  to  be  changed. 

MARIN. 

Mortgage  Given  for  $135,000.— 
Petaluma  Courier  :  A  mortgage  was  filed 
in  the  Marin  county  recorder's  office  for 
$135,000  last  week  at  San  Rafael,  to  cover 
a  loan  made  by  the  Sonoma  County  Bank 
of  Petaluma  to  the  Burdell  estate.  The 
mortgage  was  probably  the  largest  indi- 
vidual mortgage  ever  filed  in  Marin 
county.  The  money  was  borrowed  to 
settle  up  the  bequests,  legacies,  balances, 
etc.,  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mary  Bur- 
dell, an4  the  instrument  covers  the 
famous  Olompali  ranch,  Black  Mountain 


district,  and  broad  acres  running  well  into 
the  thousands. 

NAPA. 

Changed  Prospects  of  Fruit  Crop. 
— "R"  in  Register:  The  early  promise 
of  a  very  large  crop  of  fruit  in  our  or- 
chards has  lessened  considerably  of  late. 
For  some  cause,  not  clearly  defined,  the 
tender  fruit  of  some  varieties  has  dropped 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  this  vicinity 
this  will  apply  especially  to  prunes  and 
some  varieties  of  cherries.  On  every  hand 
is  heard  the  expression  that  the  prune 
crop  will  be  smaller  than  was  expected, 
for  the  trees  blossomed  very  heavily.  A 
very  excellent  quality  of  fruit  is  ex- 
pected. 

More  Promising  Report  of  Fruit 
Yield.— Register:  While  there  are  or- 
chardists here  and  there  who  will  gather 
a  light  crop  of  prunes,  fruit  trees  gener- 
ally in  this  section  are  heavily  loaded  and 
the  yield  will  be  all  the  producer  can  ask 
for.  William  M.  Fisher,  whose  orchards 
and  fruit  packing  establishment  are  north- 
west of  town,  says  prospects  hereabouts 
are  most  satisfactory.  He  recently  made 
a  tour  of  the  valley. 

ORANGE. 
Poor  Apricot  Crop.— Anaheim  Ga- 
zette :  Horticultural  Commissioner  L  N. 
Rafferty  of  Santa  Ana  has  been  on  a  trip 
to  El  Toro  to  investigate  the  complaint 
that  orchards  in  that  neighborhood  are 
infected  with  disease.  He  says  there  is 
little  scale  to  be  found  there.  The  apri- 
cot crop  promises  not  more  than  half  the 
usual  average,  and  in  some  places  there 
will  be  hardly  any  crop  at  all.  The  cause 
assigned  is  that  in  January  the  weather 
was  so  warm  that  buds  swelled  prema- 
turely and  were  afterwards  damaged  by 
cold  weather  in  February  and  March. 
Some  orchards  that  bore  heavily  last  sea- 
son will  have  scarcely  any  apricots  this 
season.  In  the  lower  land  toward  the 
south  trees  are  heavily  laden. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Four  Hundred  Cars  of  Melons.— 
Indio  Submarine:  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  making  preparations  for  han- 
dling 200  cars  of  melons  for  Ruddock, 
Trench  &  Co.  and  200  cars  for  the  Coach- 
ella  Valley  Producers'  Association.  These 
preparations  are  being  made  on  the  basis 
that  800  acres  are  in  cantaloupes  and  com- 
ing on  in  good  shape— 150  acres  at  Indio, 
224  acres  at  Coachella,  300  acres  at  Ther- 
mal, 100  acres  at  Walters,  26  acres  scatter- 
ing. It  was  believed  that  from  1500  to 
1700  acres  would  be  planted,  but  many  did 
not  get  down  wells  and  failed  to  plant. 
The  winds  of  the  past  month  have  further 
cut  down  the  crop  and  emphasized  the 
need  for  windbreaks.  The  railroad  com- 
pany is  making  an  honest  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  acreage,  with  the  view  to 
supplying  the  proper  number  of  cars 
promptly. 

Light  Honey  Crop.— Press:  The  bee 
men  whose  apiaries  are  within  reach  of 
orange  groves  are  doing  well.  But  in  the 
mountains  the  outlook  is  discouraging. 
The  sage  has  not  bloomed,  the  cool 
weather  has  been  unfavorable  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  foul  brood. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Lambs  Killed.— Sun:  A.  L.  Parrish 
came  down  from  the  mountains  and  re- 
ports that  a  number  of  lambs  which  were 
being  brought  down  from  the  higher 
levels  fell  into  a  rapidly  flowing  stream; 
and  before  they  could  be  rescued,  thirty 
of  them  were  either  drowned  or  killed 
outright,  or  were  so  badly  injured  that 
they  had  to  be  shot. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Mushrooms  Grew  Through  Con- 
crete.—Stockton  Independent:  The  im- 
mense power  in  the  growth  of  vegetation 
is  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  Miller 
warehouse,  on  the  south  side  of  Mormon 
channel,  near  Center  street.  M.  P.  Stein 
says  that  a  few  days  ago  he  noticed  that 
the  concrete  and  bitumen  floor  wp,s  being 
forced  upward  in  the  shape  of  hillocks  in 
two  places.  He  could  not  account  for  the 
change  in  the  smooth  surface  for  several 
days,  until  the  flooring  cracked  open  and 
two  large  mushrooms  forced  their  way 
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upward  into  the  fresh  air.  By  actual 
measurement  Mr.  Stein  says  that  the 
mushrooms  forced  their  way  through  4 
inches  of  solid  concrete  and  2  inches  of 
bitumen  and  it  must  have  taken  a  lot  of 
power  to  gradually  break  up  the  flooring, 
which  is  like  a  rock.  There  was  not  a 
crack  in  the  floor  when  the  mushrooms 
commenced  to  grow  underneath  it,  and 
the  concrete  and  bitumen  simply  gave 
way  under  the  immense  pressure  exerted 
on  it. 

Big  Land  Sale.— Lodi  Herald:  M.  E. 
Wright  of  San  Francisco  has  purchased 
an  undivided  half  interest  in  3600  acres 
between  Fourteen-mile  and  Twenty-one- 
mile  sloughs  on  the  north  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  west  of  Stockton.  The  other 
half  is  owned  by  R.  C.  Sargent.  The  land 
is  as  yet  unreclaimed,  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  two  owners  contemplate  its  early 
improvement.  The  half  interest  was 
bought  for  the  nominal  sum  of  820,000; 
but  it  is  understood  that  many  thousand 
dollars  will  be  spent  on  its  improvements, 
after  which  it  will  be  worth  a  vast  fortune. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
The  Sheep  Shearers  Return.— 
Tribune  :  The  sheep  shearers  who  have 
been  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
under  the  leadership  of  M.  Vega  have  re- 
turned to  town,  having  finished  the  spring 
clip.  With  their  return  the  shears  which 
they  used,  which  are  no  longer  fit  for  slip- 
ping wool,  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
second  hand  stores,  where  they  are  being 
sold  out  at  a  nominal  figure  to  those  who 
want  them  for  cutting  grass  and  weeds  on 
the  edge  of  lawns.  The  sheep  shearers — 
nineteen  in  number — who  returned  a  few 
days  ago  from  their  shearing  trip  to  Pozo, 
Cholame,  Dudley  and  Coalinga  clipped 
about  2300  sheep.  Z.  Rodrigues  made  the 
best  average  daily  record  on  the  number 
of  sheep  sheared,  it  being  seventy.  The 
prices  paid  per  sheep  were  5c,  5}c  and  6c, 
varying  as  to  the  growth  of  wool. 

SHASTA. 
Fruit  Tree  Pests.— Free  Press:  The 
fruit  tree  pests  have  become  so  numerous 
in  the  orchards  around  Anderson  that 
the  orchardists  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
official  action  with  a  view  to  having  them 
exterminated.  To  that  end  they  have  a 
petition  before  the  supervisors  praying 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  horticul- 
tural commissioners  for  Shasta  county,  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes,  and  in  the 
petition  the  names  of  Wm.  Weaver  and 
C.  N.  Tharsing  of  Anderson  and  Geo.  A. 
Lamiman  of  Olinda  are  recommended  as 
such  commissioners.  The  principal  pests 
complained  of  are  the  San  Jose  or  per- 
nicious scale,  codlin  moth,  pear  fiy,  slag 
and  peach  twig  borer. 

SOLANO. 
Heavy  Setting  of  Plums.— Repub- 
lican :  James  U.  Spence  exhibits  a  branch 
of  Clyman  plums  from  the  Pierce  orchard 
on  which  the  fruit  is  as  thickly  clustered 
as  grapes,  and  its  weight  broke  the  limb 
from  the  tree.  The  branch  is  about  4 
feet  long  and  has  500  plums  on  it.  As  the 
whole  crop  is  similar  to  this,  its  enormity 
can  be  better  imagined  than  told.  Much 
thinning  and  propping  will  be  necessary. 

SONOMA. 
Plenty  of  Prunes  —Santa  Rosa  dis- 
patch: Reports  recently  sent  out  from 
here  to  the  effect  that  the  prune  crop  of 
Sonoma  county  was  badly  damaged  by 
early  rains  was  largely  exaggerated.  In- 
dications are  that  Sonoma  will  have  a 
bigger  and  better  crop  than  last  year,  and 
the  quality  will  be  excellent. 

STANISLAUS. 
A  $2500  Damage  Suit.— Modesto  Her- 
ald :  Ora  McHenry  goes  East  soon  to 
defend  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  a 
Philadelphia  concern  for  $2500  damages. 
In  1900  he  shipped  to  the  concern, 
under  contract,  packed  prunes  and  raisins 
from  the  Bald  Eagle  ranch,  in  this  county, 
to  the  value  of  from  $7000  to  $8000.  The 
fruit  was  shipped  and  routed  to  reach  the 
consignee  within  a  stipulated  period,  but 
a  wreck  that  damaged  the  goods  some- 
what, and  other  unforeseen  conditions  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  consignor,  re- 
sulted in  the  arrival  of  the  consignment 
behind  time.  The  consignee  not  only  re- 
fused to  accept  the  goods,  but  instituted 
proceedings  for  damages,  as  stated,  alleg- 
ing breach  of  contract  because  of  non- 
delivery on  time,  and  also  alleging  that 
the  goods  were  not  packed  as  stipulated. 
In  connection  with  the  suit  an  attachment 
was  levied  on  the  consignment.  McHenry 
had  the  lien  released  by  tne  deposit  of 
$5000  cash  in  court  and  transferred  the 
goods  to  another  Philadelphia  concern, 
brokers  who  realized  for  the  consignor 
prices  in  excess  of  those  the  original  con- 
signees were  to  have  paid. 

SUTTER. 
Light  Yield  of  Late  Cherries.— 
Independent:    Indications  now  are  that 
the  early  varieties  of  cherries,  such  as 
Purple  Guigne  and  Centennial,  will  be 


very  heavy  in  this  section.   The  late  var 
eties,  known  as  the  Black  Tartarian  and 
Royal  Ann,  will  be  light — not  so  light  as 
some  years,  but  below  the  average. 

Laborers  Wanted  for  Thinning 
Fruit. — Orchardists  in  this  county  are 
busy  thinning  the  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
On  the  peach  trees  the  fruit  sets  in  rolls, 
like  grapes  on  a  vine.  The  work  of  thin- 
ning will  be  expensive,  and  hands  for  the 
work  are  in  demand. 

TULARE. 

Old  Trees  for  Frost.— Register : 
Capt.  A.  J.  Hutchinson  of  Lindsay  has 
noticed  that  oranges  on  the  older  trees 
were  not  so  much  affected  by  the  frost 
as  the  fruit  on  the  younger  trees, 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  ten  to  twelve  years 
old  being  still  in  fine  shape,  while  that  on 
the  younger  trees  was  ruined  by  the  cold 
weather.  It  seems  to  be  about  so  with  re- 
gard to  fruit  blossoms  on  deciduous  trees, 
the  older  trees  standing  the  frost  much 
better  than  the  young  ones.  The  fact 
would  seem  to  be  established,  though  a 
very  wide  range  of  observation  may  be 
required  to  put  it  beyond  dispute,  but  the 
reason  why  is  not  obvious.  The  one  and 
two-year-old  orange  trees  were  also  badly 
hurt  by  the  cold,  when  older  ones  were 
not  nipped  to  hurt  at  all. 

Branding  and  Vaccinating.— Orosi 
Offer:  Lowrey  Bros  ,  when  branding  their 
calves  a  week  or  two  ago,  vaccinated  them 
against  blackleg  at  the  same  time.  They 
claim  economy  in  labor  and  a  saving  of 
vaccine  matter  by  this  method.  Other 
cattle  growers  hereabouts  are  adopting 
the  same  method. 

Light  Acreage  in  Grain.— The  area 
seeded  to  grain  in  this  section  this  season 
is  very  much  less  than  usual,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  will  fail  to  make 
grain.  Here  and  there,  however,  are 
fields  that  will  give  big  yields.  J.  R. 
Reed  has  a  field  of  barley  north  of  Orosi 
that  it  is  estimated  will  turn  off  twenty 
bags  to  the  acre.  Edwin  Thompson 
summer-fallowed  a  piece  of  land  1  mile 
north  of  Orosi  early  in  the  season,  and 
last  week  replowed  forty  acres  of  it  and 
seeded  the  same  to  pumpkins. 

VENTURA. 
The  Sugar  Beet  — A  dispatch  from 
Oxnard  gives  the  following  concerning 
the  sugar  beet  crop:  In  preparation  for 
the  largest  beet  sugar  campaign  that  the 
Oxnard  factory  has  yet  had,  and  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  open  about  August  1, 
considerable  activity  is  manifest  in  and 
about  the  big  sugar  mill.  A  large  plant 
for  the  purification  of  water  is  being  put 
in.  Fifteen  new  men  have  lately  been  put 
on  outside  work  and  the  factory  roll 
shows  sixty-six  men,  all  told.  TheOsmos 
process  has  been  started  to  work  up  the 
old  molasses  left  over  from  last  year. 
Superintendent  Williams  is  giving  old  em- 
ployes preference  in  positions  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  no  new  application  will  be  con- 
sidered until  June  1,  after  which  time  it 
will  be  first  come,  first  served. 

YOLO. 

Successful  Orange  Culture.  — 
Woodland  Democrat:  T.  D.  Morrin  has 
about  200  orange  trees,  mostly  Navels,  at 
the  head  of  Capay  valley,  near  Rumsey. 
Some  of  these  trees  have  been  planted 
ten  years  and  a  part  of  them  only  four  or 
five.  Last  harvest  the  product  was  300 
boxes,  which  in  the  local  market  were 
worth  $2  a  box.  His  first  sales  were  about 
the  middle  of  November,  and  by  the  10th 
of  January  the  entire  crop  was  harvested, 
and  that,  too,  without  putting  on  the 
market  any  unripe  fruit,  as  is  so  often 
done  to  get  the  advantage  of  early  sales. 
This  fruit  was  of  large  size,  fine  form  and 
color  and  excellent  quality.  No  finer 
oranges  have  been  in  our  market,  from 
whatever  source  they  may  have  come. 


akes  short  roads. 


'ood  for  everything 


that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
Made  by  STANDARD  OIL.  CO. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE^ 

Music  Everywhere. 

Let  me  go  where'er  I  will, 

I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still: 

It  sounds  from  all  things  old, 

It  sounds  from  all  things  young, 

From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  foul, 

Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  rose, 

It  is  not  only  in  the  bird, 

Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows, 

Nor  in  the  song  of  woman  heard, 

But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things, 

There  alway,  alway  something  sings. 

'Tis  not  in  the  high  stars  alone, 

Nor  in  the  cups  of  budding  flowers, 

Nor  in  the  redbreast's  mellow  tone, 

Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showers, 

But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 

There  alway,  alway  something  sings. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


The  Girl  Who  Laughs. 

The  girl  who  laughs— God  bless  her  1  — 
Thrice  blesses  herself  the  while; 

No  music  of  earth 

Has  nobler  worth 
Than  that  which  voices  a  smile. 

The  girl  who  laughs — life  needs  her; 
There  is  never  an  hour  so  sad 

But  wakes  and  thrills 

To  the  rippling  trills 
Of  the  laugh  of  a  lass  who's  glad. 

-John  Howard  Todd,  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Slave  and  Saint. 


"You'd  not  be  all  that  of  a  scoun- 
drel, Crawford?"  said  Tom  Downing, 
after  a  minute's  hesitation,  during 
which  he  looked  solemnly  at  his  friend. 
Crawford  Sands  spent  that  minute  in 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  looking 
elsewhere.  He  wore  an  eyeglass.  The 
thing  helped  him  in  moments  like  this. 

"The  word  'scoundrel'  may  be  va- 
riously defined,  old  chap  !  "  he  said,  af- 
ter a  further  pause. 

"By  men  who  are  scoundrels  ac- 
cording to  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word — only  by  them,  Crawford." 

"Thanks.  Well,  I'm  off  to  meet 
Vinny.  She's  down  from  town  this 
morning.  I  think  I  told  you.  I  hope 
you'll  help  with  the  boat  this  after- 
noon." 

"Crawford,"  said  Tom  Downing, 
"do  be  plucky,  for  God's  sake,  and 
your  sister's." 

The  two  young  men  faced  each  other, 
and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the 
reckless  expression  was  about  to  flit 
from  the  eyes  of  Crawford  Sands.  But 
he  conquered  the  better  impulse. 

"Look  here,  Downing,"  he  said,  "it 
needn't  make  the  least  difference  to 
you.  You  can  make  love  to  Vinny 
just  the  same,  and  she'll  marry  you 
fast  enough  whenever  you  like  to  ask 
her,  or  I  don't — " 

But,  with  a  rush  of  crimson  to  his 
tanned  cheeks,  Tom  Downing  inter- 
vened. 

"That'll  do,  Sands,"  he  said,  quietly; 
"it's  my  turn  to  say  'Thanks.'  " 

Then  he  left  the  room  and  the  house 
and  it  wasn't  until  he  ran  against  Car- 
ruthers,  of  Balliol,  that  he  realized  he 
was  hatless. 

He  bought  a  cap  in  one  of  the  shops, 
and  got  into  a  boat  and  had  a  paddle 
all  to  himself.  And  while  he  paddled 
he  thought : 

"Was  it  true  that  Vinny  Sands 
would  marry  him  '  fast  enough  when- 
ever,' etc." 

The  idea  thrilled  him. 

Yet  what  was  the  use  of  toying  with 
the  sweet  hope  in  the  present  circum- 
stances ? 

"Here  am  I,  at  Oxford,  fighting  for 
a  degree,  with  all  the  world  to  fight  af- 
terward, and  only  a  hundred  a  year  to 
my  name  !  Also,  to  some  extent,  I  have 
poor  Crawford's  wild  ways  on  my  soul. 
If  I  had  looked  after  him  better  he 
would  never  have  got  mixed  up  with 
that  fast  Dunlace  lot.  And  to  mend  it 
all,  I  want  Vinny  Sands." 

After  this  reflection  he  rowed  more 
furiously  still ;  and  so  it  wasn't  per- 
haps wonderful  that  by  and  by  he  was 
to  be  seen  trotting  back  to  the  rooms 
he   shared    with    Crawford  Sands, 


dribbling  Thames  water  on  to  the 
pavement  from  several  parts  of  him. 
Anyhow,  he  had  managed  to  save  from 
a  watery  grave  the  young  counter 
jumper  whom,  in  his  mad  career, 
he  had  so  unfortunately  spilled.  It 
was  thus  that  he  shook  hands  with 
Vinny  Sands  on  the  landing  of  the 
lodging  house.  There  was  trouble  in 
her  pretty  face,  but  it  vanished  quickly 
at  the  sight  of  him. 

Crawford  Sands  laughed  at  the  wet 
clothes. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  means,  Vin," 
he  said.  "  Tom  tried  to  drown  himself 
because  I  hinted  that  you  were  en- 
gaged to  that  Captain  What's-his- 
name  ;  but  he  thought  better  of  it  in 
the  nick  of  time." 

"  Crawford  !  "  cried  Vinny. 

"He's  the  same  old  feather  brain, 
Miss  Vinny,"  murmured  Tom,  warmed 
by  the  reproach  in  the  girl's  voice  and 
the  glorious  color  in  her  face.  And 
then  he  went  off  to  get  presentable  for 
luncheon. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  that  fol- 
lowed were  full  of  emotion  for  Tom 
Downing  and  Lavina  Sands. 

Crawford  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
spoil  his  sister's  pleasure.  On  the  way 
to  the  station  he  had  just  hinted  that 
he  was  in  another  little  hole,  but  he 
had  declined  to  be  more  explicit  until 
later  in  the  day.  The  sunshine  and 
joyous  April  air  of  the  river  and  the 
splendid  green  meadows  and  woods  for 
the  time  charmed  away  Vinny's  gnaw- 
ing fears. 

How  much  sweeter  was  this  life  than 
that  of  the  Bayswater  boarding  house, 
in  which  she,  a  lone  maiden,  lived  pe- 
nurious days  for  her  brother's  sake  ! 
And  how  much  more  stimulating  was 
the  sight  of  Tom  Downing,  the  thought- 
ful, strong  and  tender,  than  the  Cap- 
tain Marshall  (a  half-pay  person),  who, 
at  Bayswater,  made  as  much  love  to 
her  over  the  joint  as  he  dared  ! 

Crawford  was  gay — so  wildly  gay,  in 
fact,  that  the  two  others  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  certain  terror, 
even  while  they  had  laughed  at  him. 

Once  Tom  had  a  chance  to  get  in  a 
sober  word  or  two.  Crawford  had 
gone  off  to  a  cottage  for  some  milk, 
leaving  them  in  the  boat  together. 

He  began  by  hoping  that  things  at 
the  boarding  house  were  pleasanter 
than  usual. 

Then  he  plunged  into  an  earnest  en- 
treaty that  she  would  regard  him  as  a 
lifelong  friend  ;  his  income  and  eternal 
regard  were  hers. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Down- 
ing," Vinny  whispered.  "Are  you 
thinking  about  Crawford's  trouble, 
too?" 

"Yours  first,  his  secondly.  I  can 
never  forgive  myself  that  he  was  not 
kept  straighter." 

"You,"  she  answered,  "have  noth- 
ing to  reproach  yourself  for.  Poor 
Crawford  himself  admits  that  if  he  had 
only  been  wise  enough —  Hush  !  here 
he  comes  ! " 

So  it  ended. 

After  dinner,  by  special  request,  the 
brother  and  sister  were  left  alone.  It 
made  Tom's  heart  ache  to  think  of  this 
orphaned  girl  of  one-and- twenty  thus 
tackling  the  position  of  debt  and  dis- 
grace which  confronted  her  brother  of 
twenty-two. 

But  it  was  worst  of  all  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

There  was  no  Crawford  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Tom  and  Vinny  sat 
down  to  the  meal  together,  and  when 
it  was  over  the  girl  explained  things. 

"  He  has  committed  forgery,  Mr. 
Downing,  and  I  have  persuaded  him  to 
leave  Oxford  at  once.  He  will  live  it 
down,  I  believe.  I  told  him  I  was  sure 
you  would  do  what  was  necessary — to — 
to  sell  his  books  and  things,  and — 
and—" 

Then  she  broke  down,  and  before 
Tom  quite  knew  what  he  was  doing  he 
had  taken  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  was 
comforting  her  as  if  she  had  been  his 
own  brave  little  sister. 

This,  however,  could  not  last.  With 
a  miserable  little  smile,  Vinny  at  length 
freed  herself. 

"Yes,"  she  confessed,  being  urged. 
"  I  love  you  very  much,  Tom.  So  much 
that — but  it's  no  use  talking.  Please 
go  off  to  your  lecture  now.  By  and  by, 
perhaps — " 


However,  there  was  no  such  by  and 
by  for  Tom  Downing.  The  brave  little 
Vinny  just  left  him  a  note  to  greet  him 
at  luncheon.  There  was  no  room  in  her 
life  for  love  at  present.  Crawford's 
responsibilities  were  all-absorbing. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Tom  Downing 
took  train  to  London  the  next  day  and 
stormed  the  Bayswater  boarding  house. 
Vinny  had  left,  bag  and  baggage,  the 
previous  evening. 

Rather  more  than  five  years  after  he 
had  thus  lost  Vinny,  Tom  Downing 
went  under  doctor's  orders  to  St.  Leon- 
ard's. He  was  paying  the  penalty  of 
moderate  literary  success  ;  the  demands 
upon  his  brain  had  resulted  in  nervous 
breakdown. 

The  first  house  at  which  he  applied 
for  rooms  could  not  accommodate  him, 
but  the  landlady  suggested  that  he 
should  try  next  door.  He  did  so — the 
name  on  a  brass  plate,  Mrs.  Wills,  was 
as  good  or  as  bad  as  any  other  name. 
Here  he  was  invited  inside,  while  the 
maidservant  sought  information  for 
him.  The  room  he  was  in  had  an  unusual 
air  of  refinement.  But  all  in  an  instant 
Tom  came  near  staggering,  for  on  the 
mantlepiece  was  his  own  portrait  in  the 
Oxford  days,  and  by  its  side  Crawford 
Sands'  portrait  also.  He  was  still  ab- 
sorbed in  his  heart's  palpitations  when 
the  door  opened  and  a  matronly  woman 
appeared. 

"  What  brings  that  here  ?  "  he  asked, 
so  fiercely  that  the  good  woman  started 
at  him.  He  pointed  at  his  own  por- 
trait. 

"Really,  sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  late 
Mr.  Wills,"  she  replied,  almost  fright- 
ened by  his  face. 

"Nonsecse!  My  name  is  Downing. 
It  is  my  photograph,"  said  Tom,  "  when 
I  didn't  wear  a  beard.  Are  you  not 
Mrs.  Wills?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  am  the  housekeeper. 
Mrs.  Wills  is  in  London.  She  and  her 
brother  are  returning  this  evening. 
The  other  gentleman  is  her  brother." 

Then  Tom  fancied  he  understood  the 
situation.  So  he  had  found  Vinny  at 
last.  She  was  a  boarding  house  keeper 
— her  early  experience  at  Bayswater 
was  being  turned  to  account.  She  had 
married,  changed  her  nature  alto- 
gether, and  was  now  commonplace, 
mercenary,  and — a  widow  ! 

"  I  was  told  you  wanted  rooms,  sir  !  " 
inquired  the  woman,  breaking  his  rev- 
erie. 

"Shall  I  stay,  or  shall  I  not?"  he 
asked  himself. 

He  decided  that  he  would. 

He  was  very  bitter  all  that  day. 
Mrs.  Wills  had  not  come  home  by  dinner 
tme.  He  ate  his  own  dinner  and  stared 
at  the  sea.  So  Master  Crawford  was 
nearly  a  qualified  medical  man — he  had 
ascertained  that.  What  a  change  must 
have  been  wrought  in  him  also.  He 
must  have  gone  to  the  hospitals  almost 
as  soon  as  he  disappeared  from  Ox- 
ford. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  staring  at 
the  sea  that  he  saw  Vinny  herself  and 
Crawford  walking  toward  the  house. 

"  I'll  meet  them.  They  shall  have 
their  pleasant  surprise  as  sharp  as 
possible,"  he  said. 

But  he  timed  the  meeting  rather 
badly.  The  fact  is,  he  lost  his  way  in 
the  house,  which  was  a  large  one,  and 
ere  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
he  heard  Vinny's  voice  exclaim: 

"Oh,  Crawford,  dear,  it  must  be 
Tom  ;  whatever  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  Tom,  sure  enough,  Mrs. 
Wills  !  "  said  Tom  Downing  from  the 
stairs.  He  meant  his  tone  to  be  at 
least  commonplace. 

Tben  with  the  sweetest  look  of  sad- 
ness and  appeal  that  was  ever  on  a  hu- 
man face,  Vinny  sobbed  out,  "  Oh, 
Crawford  !  "  and  fainted  in  her  brother's 
arms. 

The  young  doctor  smiled  oddly. 

"  It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Craig,"  he  said 
to  the  housekeeper.  "Don't you  worry. 
Leave  us  alone.  Lend  a  hand,  Tom 
Downing,  if  you  will  condescend  so 
far." 

Tom  did  condescend.  It  thrilled  him 
merely  to  touch  the  girl  (she  looked  a 
girl  still,  in  spite  of  all),  and  his  heart 
was  wild  as  he  gazed  at  her  on  the 
sofa. 

Crawford  did  what  was  necessary, 
and  then  turned  to  his  old  friend. 
"  She'll  get  round  in  about  five  min- 


utes now,"  he  said.  "  By  George,  what 
a  situation  !  "   And  he  laughed. 

"Is  there  anything  comical  in  it ?  " 
asked  Tom,  angrily. 

"  Rather,  old  man.  That  girl  there  is 
a  living  lie.  Look  at  that  ring  on  her 
finger.  There  never  was  any  such  per- 
son as  the  Mr.  Wills  it  indicates.  She 
married  him  for  my  sake,  old  chap. 
Wouldn't  have  been  proper  to  run  the 
lodging  house  else,  she  said.  She's 
slaved  and  slaved  between  her  duty  to 
her  customers  and  what  she  calls  her 
duty  to  me.  Talk  about  your  medieval 
saints,  they're  not  in  it  with  her.  And 
now,  oh,  lor  !  Just  the  one  thing  has 
happened  that  she  prayed  nightly,  I  be- 
lieve, mightn't  happen — you've  turned 
up  !  " 

"Does  she  detest  me  so  much?" 
asked  Tom  lamely. 

"  No,  the  other  thing,  old  fellow.  And 
so  if  you  would  clear  out  quickly — she's 
coming  round.  Now  then,  Downing, 
what  are  you  up  to  ?  " 

But  Tom  was  on  his  knees  by  Vinny's 
side,  and  was  pressing  her  hands  to  his 
lips  ;  and  when  she  opened  her  eyes  it 
was  to  look  into  his  eyes. 

She  called  her  poor  little  deception 
an  amazing  crime  ;  but  so  did  not  Tom, 
whose  nervous  breakdown  left  him  from 
the  moment  when  Vinny  empowered 
him  to  summon  Mrs.  Craig  and  inform 
that  good  woman  that  the  boarding 
house  might,  on  certain  easy  conditions, 
be  transferred  to  her. 


Extravagant. 

When  to  the  play  I  take  Rosette 

We  have  a  box  ! 
Ah.  yes,  I  know  I'm  deep  in  debt, 
And  sore  with  creditors  beset, 
But  Love  has  caught  me  in  his  net, 

And  gayly  mocks. 

So  there  we  sit,  and  look  as  bored 

As  other  swells ; 
For,  small  as  is  my  little  hoard, 
Once  in  a  while  I  can  afford 
Two  gallery  seats,  and  one  box  stored 

With  caramels  I 

— Clinton  Burgess. 


Wagner's  Domestic  Life. 

"Wagner,  Minna  and  Cosima  "  is  the 
title  of  a  singularly  attractive  paper 
by  Gustav  Kobbe,  which  is  published 
in  the  North  American  Review.  It 
tells  the  pathetic  tale  of  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  great  com- 
poser and  his  first  wife,  Minna,  who 
shared  exiled,  poverty  and  privation 
with  her  husband,  slaving  for  him  un- 
complainingly, and  striving  to  create 
little  oases  of  cheer  in  the  desert  of 
despondency.  She  neither  understood 
nor  sympathized  with  his  artistic  as- 
pirations, however ;  and  after  their 
separation  there  remained  for  her  five 
years  of  lonely  sadness.  It  was 
Cosima,  filled  with  admiration  for  his 
gifts,  who  shared  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  the  brilliant  success  and  rec- 
ognition which  at  length  crowned  the 
lifework  of  Richard  Wagner.  Mr. 
Kobbe  says : 

"The  history  of  art  has  no  more 
beautiful  union  between  kindred  souls 
to  chronicle  than  this.  One  who  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  their 
everyday  life  says  that  Wagner  adored 
Cosima  and  that  she  worshipped  him. 
'  All  his  wishes  were  anticipated 
with  an  ingenuity  known  only  to  the 
unselfish  love  of  woman.  To  her  he 
could  impart  all  his  plans,  talk  over 
his  projects,  knowing  that  they  would 
be  appreciated.'  Since  death,  early  in 
1883,  sundered  this  happy  union,  she 
has  devoted  herself  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Bayreuth  festival  plays.  Her 
grief  when  Wagner  died  was  profound 
and  one  act  of  hers  over  his  coffin  was 
as  beautiful  and  touching  as  it  was,  I 
believe,  unique.  She  cut  off  her  long 
hair,  which  her  husband  had  loved  to 
have  her  wear  loose  over  her  shoulder, 
and  placed  it  under  his  head  as  a 
cushion  to  be  buried  with  him." 

"  I  hate  a  great  scheme,"  exclaimed 
the  new  clerk  to  the  department  store 
manager. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  manager, 
listlessly. 

Why,  to  charge  admission  to  our 
bargain  sales  !  "  replied  the  new  clerk, 
enthusiastically. — Boston  Post. 
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Domestic  Service  in  Chili.1 

Senorita  Carolina  Huidobro  of  Chili 
last  week  gave  a  lecture  in  Boston  on 
the  women  of  her  country.  Her  ac- 
count of  the  domestic  service  question 
is  interesting. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  cooks,"  she 
said.  "  Advertisements  read:  'Wanted, 
a  cook  with  bed  inside  '  or  '  Wanted,  a 
cook  with  bed  outside.'  The  latter  sort 
of  cook  can  always  be  had.  Domestics 
prefer  the  '  bed  outside,'  because  a  eook 
who  does  not  sleep  in  the  house  has 
more  liberty.  She  does  not  begin  quite 
so  early  in  the  morning,  her  mis- 
tress cannot  get  quite  so  much  work 
out  of  her,  and  she  can  steal  a  little 
more,  yet  her  services  in  the  main  are 
satisfactory.  After  dinner  every  even- 
ing the  cook  comes  for  orders  as  to  the 
next  day's  meals.  Even  if  unable  to 
read,  she  will  remember  every  item  of 
an  elaborate  menu.  She  is  given  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  buy  the 
provisions  ;  for  everything  is  bought  in 
small  quantities,  just  enough  for  one 
day.  The  cook  will  only  cook  ;  she  will 
not  wash  the  dessert  dishes,  for  that 
belongs  to  the  table  girl's  work  ;  the 
table  girl  will  not  clean  the  knives,  for 
that  belongs  to  the  'boots.'  The  wash- 
ing is  all  done  out,  and  the  clothes  are 
brought  back  in  from  three  days  to  five 
weeks. 

"The  laundress  has  most  winning 
ways,  and  often  brings  her  employer 
flowers  and  candy  ;  but  she  asks  for  a 
dollar  for  soap  for  each  washing,  and 
has  to  be  closely  watched.  Every  ser- 
vant who  lives  in  the  house  brings  her 
own  bed  and  furniture.  A  girl  from  the 
country  will  arrive  with  only  a  thin 
mattress  and  one  poor  coverlet,  and 
will  leave  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years  with  a  cartload  of  goods  that  she 
has  accumulated.  When  several  ser- 
vants are  leaving  at  once,  with  their 
bedding  and  furniture,  it  looks  as  if  the 
whole  family  were  moving  out. 

"  The  women  of  Chili  are  not  of  mixed 
race.  They  are  pure  Spanish,  and  of 
the  finest  blood  of  Spain.  They  speak 
Castilian  Spanish,  and  have  the  general 
characteristics  of  Spanish  women. 
They  are  well  educated,  the  daughters 
of  the  rich  in  private  schools,  the  others 
in  the  public  schools.  The  nation  offers 
free  education  to  both  boys  and  girls, 
from  the  primary  school  clear  through 
the  university  ;  and  promising  young 
men  and  women  are  afterward  sent 
abroad  to  study  from  three  to  five 
years  at  government  expense.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  physicians  in 
Chili  to-day  is  Dr.  Ernestina  Perez,  a 
washerwoman's  daughter,  who  showed 
so  much  talent  as  a  child  that  she  was 
educated  in  Europe  by  the  State.  In 
Chili  no  genius  is  lost  to  the  world  on 
account  of  poverty. 

"Of  late  years,  with  the  growth  of 
educational  facilities  for  women,  zeal 
for  education  has  sprung  up.  We  have 
women  doctors,  lawyers,  authors  and 
newspaper  correspondents.  There 
were  last  year  in  the  University  of 
Chili  thirty-eight  women  studying  med- 
icine, four  studying  dentistry  and  eight 
studying  law.  Of  the  eight  law  stu- 
dents, five  did  not  mean  to  practice, 
but  were  taking  a  law  course  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  manage  their  large 
properties." 


Odd  Names. 

Parents  have  much  to  answer  for 
who,  to  display  their  shallow  wit  or 
gratify  a  passing  whim,  condemn  their 
children  to  go  through  life  labeled 
with  absurd  patronymics,  the  butt  of 
every  foolish  punster,  is  the  opinion  of 
London  Tit-Bits.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  a  man  named  Death 
should  have'  two  sons  christened  re- 
spectively "Jolly"  and  "Sudden"; 
yet  this  occurred  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. And  those  are  not  the  only  pun- 
ning names  to  be  found  on  the  reg- 
isters. We  have  Cannon  Ball,  Dunn 
Brown,  River  Jordan  and  many  others. 

The  Americans,  however,  are  still 
more  given  than  ourselves  to  puns 
compounded  of  the  baptismal  name  and 
the  surname.  One  Robert  New,  an 
American,  named  his  two  sons,  the 
first  "Something"  the  second  "Noth- 
ing." Price,  we  find,  becomes  Sterling 


Price;  Carrol,  Christmas  Carrol;  Mixer, 
Pepper  Mixer ;  Ware,  China  Ware ; 
Peel,  Lemon  Peel ;  Gentle,  Always 
Gentle. 

Sometimes  a  punning  name  is  merely 
the  result  of  a  coincidence.  Mr. 
Corney  Grain  says  the  pun  in  his  name 
is  quite  unintentional ;  and  so,  no  doubt 
it  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Field  Flow- 
ers Goe,  the  bishop  of  Melbourne. 


Solved  the  Tramp  Problem. 

"I  think  I  have  solved  the  tramp 
problem  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
way,"  said  the  New  Jersey  farmer  as 
the  subject  was  under  discussion.  "It 
did  no  good  whatever  to  put  up  signs 
warning  them  off  or  to  keep  a  bulldog 
at  the  gate.  I  tried  all  that,  and  last 
spring  I  made  a  change.  I  put  up 
signs  for  three  miles  around,  reading 
"Tramps  Please  Call  at  the  Baker 
Farm,'  and  '  All  Tramps  Welcomed  at 
Baker's,'  and  the  result  is  that  not 
over  three  of  them  have  called.  The 
other  day,  to  show  you  how  it  works, 
a  tramp  came  along  and  looked  things 
over  and  said  to  me,  '  Any  constables 
hidden  in  the  barn  ?  ' 

"  'Not  a  one,'  I  replied. 

' '  '  How  many  bulldogs  have  you  got?  ' 

"  'None  at  all.' 

"  '  Got  a  lot  of  spring  guns  or  bear 
traps  set  about  the  place  ?  ' 

"  'Nothing  of  the  kind.' 

"  'Has  a  feller  got  to  do  a  day's 
work  to  get  a  meal  ?  ' 

"  '  No  work  at  all.  You  come  right 
in,  and  I  will  give  you  a  square  meal 
for  nothing,  and  if  you  want  to  stay  all 
night  I'll  give  you  the  best  bed  in  the 
house.' 

"He  looked  at  me  in  a  puzzled  way 
for  about  a  minute,"  continued  the 
farmer,  "  and  then  indulged  in  a  wink 
and  said,  '  You  can't  play  that  little 
game  on  me,  old  man.  This  is  my  six- 
teenth year  on  the  road.' 

"  '  But  what  game  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  Putting  poison  in  the  milk  and  sell- 
ing our  cadavers  to  a  medical  college 
for  five  dollars  apiece.  Oh,  no,  Mr. 
Baker — not  this  eve!'"  —  Baltimore 
Herald. 


Puffy  Eyes. 

Puffy  places  under  the  eyes  most 
frequently  signify  some  sort  of  kidney 
ailment.  Half  the  women  do  not  drink 
enough  water  to  keep  a  canary  bird 
healthy.  Tea,  coffee  and  chocolate  will 
not  take  the  place  of  water.  Make  it 
a  practice  to  drink  a  big  glassful  half 
an  hour  before  each  meal  and  another 
two  hours  after  each  meal,  and  the 
puffy  places  will  not  only  vanish,  but 
your  complexion  will  be  clearer  and 
your  general  health  much  improved. 


"In  your  story  of  this  wedding," 
criticised  the  city  editor,  "you  say 
'the  bride  led  to  the  altar.'  You 
should  have  written  that  she  '  was  led 
to  the  altar.'  " 

"Is  that  so?"  retorted  the  new  re- 
porter, conscious  of  being  on  firm 
ground.  "  It  happens  that  I  knew  that 
bride.  She  is  38  years  old,  and  it  is 
a  cinch  that  she  led  all  the  way." — Bal- 
timore American. 


"Rimmer's  having  some  success  with 
his  poems  now,  I  believe." 

"  Nonsense  !  What  makes  you  think 
that?" 

"He  told  me  that  he  was  holding 
his  own." 

"Just  so.  He's  just  realizing  that 
he  might  as  well  hold  them  as  send 
them  out  anywhere." — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Clara — Bob  Preston  has  proposed 
to  me,  and  I  really  don't  know  how  to 
refuse  him.  I  hate  to  break  the  poor 
boy's  heart. 

Amy — Oh,  don't  worry  about  that,  I 
refused  him  twice  last  week,  and  he 
seems  to  be  getting  along. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

The  parlor  sofa  holds  the  twain 
Miranda  and  her  love-sick  swain, 

Heandshe. 
But  hark  1  a  step  upon  the  stair, 
And  papa  finds  them  sitting  there 

He         and  she. 

—Philadelphia  Press. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Mints. 

Lemon  Pudding. — To  three  pints  of 
boiling  milk  add  one  tablespoon  corn- 
starch dissolved  in  cold  milk,  the  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  three 
tablespoons  of  sugar  and  a  lump  of  but- 
ter. Stir  constantly  till  thick,  remove 
from  fire,  add  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Turn  into  moulds.  Serve  cold  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

Sweetbreads  with  Truffles. — 
Blanch  the  sweatbreads  and  cool  them 
under  a  press.  Then  cut  into  slices 
and  cook,  without  browning,  in  butter. 
When  done,  add  a  little  white  wine  to 
them.  Lift  out  the  sweetbreads,  ar- 
range them  in  a  circle,  heat  some 
truffles  chopped  in  the  butter  in  which 
they  were  fried,  pour  these  into  the 
center  of  the  dish,  and  send  to  table. 

Stewed  Rhubarb. — Wash  the  rhu- 
barb, peel  it  and  cut  into  pieces  one 
inch  long.  Rhubarb  should  always  be 
cooked  in  a  double  boiler.  Put  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  and  one 
quart  of  cut  rhubarb.  Let  this  cook 
until  the  rhubarb  is  soft,  and  sweeten 
to  taste.  Some  persons  do  not  like 
the  full  flavor  of  the  rhubarb,  and  add 
two  cups  of  water  to  render  it  less 
sharp.  When  this  is  done  more  sugar 
should  be  added. 

Old  Fashioned  Cough  Candy. — 
Pour  over  a  gill  of  whole  flaxseed  half 
a  pint  of  boiling  water.  In  another  dish, 
holding  a  cup  of  slippery  elm,  pour  also 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover.  Let 
these  stand  for  two  hours,  then  strain 
into  a  porcelain  kettle  containing  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  granulated  sugar, 
wet  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Press 
the  strainer  holding  the  seed  and  elm 
in  order  to  get  their  healing  substances. 
Boil  the  mixture  till  it  candies,  and 
then  pour  it  on  pans  on  which  buttered 
paper  has  been  spread. 

Cranberry  Jelly. — One  quart  of 
cranberries,  one  pint  of  granulated 
sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water.  Cook 
the  cranberries  in  the  water  for  twenty 
minutes.  Then  rub  through  the  sieve 
and  add  the  sugar.  Cook  ten  minutes 
longer.  Do  not  add  more  or  less  of  the 
sugar,  or  the  jelly  will  not  mould.  The 
time  during  which  an  article  is  coming 
to  the  boiling  point  cannot  be  counted 
by  any  rule.  The  moment  the  liquid 
has  cooked  ten  minutes  turn  it  into  a 
mould  and  set  in  a  cool  place  for  twelve 
hours  or  more.  Cranberries  should  be 
cooked  in  porcelain. 

Potato  Puffs. — Two  cupfuls  of 
mashed  potatoes,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
butter,  two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  cream 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  season.  Beat 
the  eggs  until  light,  and  after  melting 
the  butter  stir  it  into  the  eggs.  Beat 
this  mixture  into  the  mashed  po- 
tatoes, then  add  the  cream  and  season- 
ing, and  beat  the  whole  until  light. 
Grease  popover  pans  or  gem  pans,  and 
have  each  half  full  of  the  mixture. 
Bake  the  puffs  in  a  quick  oven  until 
brown,  and  remove  them  from  the 
pans  with  a  flexible  knife  to  prevent 
their  breaking.  They  should  be  served 
immediately  upon  being  removed  from 
the  oven. 

Mixed  Fruit  Salad. — This  is  made 
of  one  pineapple,  four  bananas,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  three  oranges,  one 
cup  of  powdered  sugar  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons.  Peel  the  pineapple, 
remove  the  "eyes,"  cut  out  the  core 
and  shred  the  remainder,  cut  the  peeled 
and  seeded  oranges  into  small  pieces 
and  slice  the  bananas.  The  yolks  of  the 
eggs  should  be  beaten  until  light  and 
frothy,  then  the  powdered  sugar  may 
be  gradually  added,  and  the  lemon 
juice  must  be  beaten  in  last.  Arrange 
the  fruit  in  a  deep  glass  dish,  first  a 
layer  of  fruit,  then  one  of  dressing, 
alternately.  This  salad  should  be  made 
at  least  an  hour  before  required,  and 
placed  on  ice  to  become  thoroughly 
cold. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. — To  the  recipe  for 
pineapple  whip,  before  removing  from 
the  fire,  add  one  box  of  granulated  gel- 
atine, which  has  been  softened  in  two 
cupfuls  of  tepid  water.  Stir  the  mix- 
ture while  heating,   and  add  extra 


sugar  to  taste.  When  it  is  just  abou 
to  boil  remove  from  the  fire,  and  pour 
into  ring  moulds  that  have  been  rinsed 
with  cold  water.  When  the  mixture  has 
cooled  put  it  on  ice  to  become  firm. 
Sweeten  one  pint  of  cream,  flavor  with 
vanilla,  and  whip  until  it  is  stiff.  Turn 
the  jelly  border  into  a  glass  dish,  fill 
the  center  with  whipped  cream,  and 
serve.  A  simple  way  of  preparing  rhu- 
barb with  cream  is  to  take  three  parts 
of  stewed  rhubarb  to  one  part  of  rich 
cream,  and  mix  the  whole  just  before 
serving.  The  rhubarb  should  be  ice 
cold  before  the  cream  is  added.  Some 
persons  press  the  hot  rhubarb  through 
a  sieve  when  preparing  it  for  this  des- 
sert. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Parsley  eaten  with  vinegar  will  re- 
move the  unpleasant  effects  of  eating 
onions. 

Do  not  scrub  a  porcelain  or  enam- 
elled bathtub  with  any  soap  containing 
sand.  It  thins  and  cracks  the  enamel, 
and  rust  and  stains  result.  A  prepar- 
ation for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
cleaning  tubs  that  have  been  changed 
in  this  way  may  be  obtained  at  large 
department  stores. 

It  is  somewhat  risky  for  one  to  ex- 
periment with  varnishes  and  furniture 
polishes,  especially  when  a  fine  piece 
of  old  mahogany  is  at  stake.  It  is 
usually  worth  attention  of  a  profes- 
sional furniture  restorer,  as  each 
piece,  owing  to  its  age  or  conditions 
that  it  has  survived,  requires  special 
attention. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  newest 
table  decorations  for  a  formal  dinner 
is  to  have  a  large  basket  made  the 
same  shape  as  the  table,  leaving  room 
at  the  edge  for  the  plates.  Fill  this 
basket  with  ferns  of  different  varieties, 
and  have  a  wreath  of  ferns  around  the 
edge  of  the  table,  dotted  with  flowers 
in  stem  glasses  and  glass  or  silver 
candlesticks  with  white  candles  and 
silver-paper  shades.  One  beautiful 
decoration  is  an  immense  center  bas- 
ket of  pink  begonias  and  ferns,  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  center  a 
wreath  of  smilax  with  begonias  in  stem 
glasses  and  candles  with  pink  shades. 
Have  your  fruits,  bonbons,  salted  or 
glazed  almonds  on  the  table  in  low 
dishes  of  cut  glass.  Red  is  a  pretty, 
warm  color  for  a  dinner. 

The  proper  way  to  clean  the  teeth  is 
to  brush  from  the  gums  downward 
for  the  upper  teeth,  and  from  the 
gums  upward  for  the  lower  teeth. 
By  this  method  the  bristles  go  be- 
tween the  teeth,  as  well  as  cleaning  the 
front  and  sides.  Remember  that  the  in- 
side of  the  teeth  requires  more  careful 
cleaning  than  the  part  which  shows. 
The  most  important  cleaning  of  the 
day  is  the  one  which  takes  place  before 
going  to  bed.  No  vestige  of  food  should 
be  allowed  to  cling  to  a  tooth  during  the 
night,  as  thi8  induces  decay,  says  the 
Chicago  Chronicle.  To  keep  the  teeth 
in  perfect  condition,  they  should  be 
cleaned  after  each  meal.  Any  acid  like 
vinegar  will  dissolve  the  lime  of  the 
teeth  and  destroy  their  solidity.  A 
pleasant  mouth  wash,  when  the  mouth 
is  atall  sore,  is  made  by  shaking  up  a 
few  drops  of  tincture  of  myrrh  in  a  lit- 
tle warm  water.  It  is  also  useful  for 
sweetening  the  breath. 


He  lies  who  claims  he  says  just  what 

He  thinks,  because  man  never 
Speaks  out  his  inmost  honest  thought 
About  his  own  endeavor.  ' 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


"What  makes  Mrs.  Smith  so  ener- 
getic lately  ?  I  met  her  at  seven  this 
morning  hurrying  through  the  street, 
and  saw  her  going  home  in  a  cab  at 
midnight  yesterday." 

"Oh,  she's  hustling  her  dressmaker 
and  hurrying  her  milliner.  You  see 
she  is  going  South  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health." 


Mrs.  Tilford  of  Sorosis:  It  must 
have  taken  Daniel  Webster  a  long  time 
to  compile  the  dictionary.  Don't  you 
think  so  ?  Tilford :  Daniel  1  You  mean 
Noah,  don' t  you  ?  Mrs.  Tilford  (tartly) : 
Now  don't  be  silly.  Noah  built  the  ark  I 
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1  09*@1  10 
1  10*®  I  10 
1  10*@1  10* 
1  12*8,1 
1  11M@1  U 
1  13   @1  12* 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  14,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July  Sept. 

Wednesday   75*@74  74*®73 

Thursday   74£@74  ?S%®ZlTi 

Friday   75   @74*  73*@73* 

Saturday   74*®75*  73*@74* 

Monday   75*@76*  74*@74X 

Tuesday  75&@76*  74H@75?» 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 

the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   34*@33«  29*@28* 

Thursday   33M@31*  28'/,<a.29& 

Friday   34«@3496      29  @29X 

Saturday   34X@35!i  29*@29X 

Monday   35  ®35*  29?»®30 

Tuesday   34X@35?i  29M@89.7» 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday    ®  

Friday   1  12H@1  18 

Saturday    @  

Monday   1  12X@1  13 

Tuesday   I  13*@1  14 

Wednesday   1  14*@1  14 

WHEAT. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  inclined 
against  buyers  in  this  center  during  most 
of  the  week  under  review,  but  business 
has  continued  slow  and  gives  promise  of 
being  light  during  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son. Exporters  are  doing  very  little  at 
present  in  the  way  of  chartering  vessels 
for  grain  loading,  although  there  is  a  fair 
supply  of  disengaged  deep-sea  tonnage  in 
harbor  suitable  for  carrying  wheat. 
Ocean  freight  rates  remain  quotably 
about  the  same  a9  for  several  weeks  past, 
viz.,  23s  9d  to  25s  for  large  to  medium 
sized  iron  ships  to  Europe,  usual  option  as 
to  final  port  of  destination.  Under  free 
chartering,  firmer  figures  would  probably 
have  to  be  paid,  as  owners  of  most  of  the 
ships  open  to  charter  are  inclined  to  wait 
for  new  crop,  now  close  at  hand,  expect- 
ing to  find  a  firmer  rather  than  an  easier 
freight  market  when  new  wheat  begins  to 
arrive  at  tidewater  in  wholesale  quantity. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  course  of  foreign 
markets,  and  also  on  how  the  crop  turns 
out  here.  While  prospects  on  this  coast 
are  for  a  crop  above  the  average,  the  out- 
look in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies  is  far  from  en- 
couraging. Should  Europe  require  as 
much  American  wheat  as  she  has  taken 
in  many  previous  seasons,  better  average 
prices  should  be  realized  than  have  pre- 
vailed during  recent  years.  The  local  mar- 
ket closed  quiet,  but  firm  at  the  advanced 
quotations. 

California  Milling   1  15  @1  17* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*@1  13* 

Oregon  Valley   1  12*®  1  13* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  12*@1  17* 

Washington  Club   1  10  ©1  12* 

OB  qualities  wheat   1  07*®1  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Liv.  quotations   6s2d@6s2*d  6s5d@6s5*d 

Freight  rates   35@36'<s  23*@25s 

Local  market   98*@l  01 H  1  18*@l  13* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.12i@1.14J. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  *1.09J@1.13. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  «1.13@1.12J;  May,  1902,  $1.14J@1.14. 

FLOUR. 

Spot  stocks  have  been  heavier  at  nu- 
merous times  in  the  past  than  at  this  date, 
but  there  is  enough  offering  to  accommo- 
date the  existing  demand.  Trade  is  of 
very  fair  volume,  both  for  shipment  and 
on  local  account.  Values  are  being  in  the 
main  well  sustained.  For  a  few  favorite 
marks,  going  mostly  to  special  trade,  there 
is  a  disposition  to  exact  slightly  higher 
figures  than  have  been  lately  current. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choloe   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@8  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  85 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 
The  firm  condition  of  the  barley  mar- 


ket, so  far  as  relates  to  feed  descriptions, 
which  was  noted  as  prevailing  at  date  of 
last  review,  has  continued  into  the  cur- 
rent week.  There  is  little  low-grade  bar- 
ley obtainable,  and  much  which  would 
ordinarily  be  taken  readily  for  brewing  or 
export  is  being  absorbed  on  local  account 
for  feed.  Prices  are  in  consequence  show- 
ing a  very  narrow  range,  as  exporters 
and  brewers  refuse  to  pay  little  if  any 
more  for  the  ordinary  variety  of  barley 
than  millers  are  paying  for  this  cereal  to 
accommodate  the  existing  demand  for 
crushed  or  rolled  barley.  In  Chevalier 
there  is  practically  nothing  doing,  and 
quotations  for  the  same  are  for  the  time 
being  largely  nominal. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   98*@l  00 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95  @  97* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   98*@1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  ®1  20 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   95  @1  05 

OATS. 

Demand  has  been  fairly  active  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  week,  causing  a 
firmer  tone  to  prevail,  more  particularly 
for  white  oats,  which  description  received 
the  most  attention.  Inquiry  was  both  for 
shipment  and  home  use.  Offerings  are 
not  particularly  heavy  of  oats  of  any  sort. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  42*@1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  30  @1  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  37* 

Milling   1  40  @1  42* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  27* 

Red   1  22*®1  37* 

CORN. 

Supplies  and  offerings  are  of  very  mod- 
erate volume,  especially  of  desirable  quali- 
ties, thoroughly  sound,  clean  and  dry. 
For  choice  to  select  the  market  is  firm  at 
full  rates  quoted.  Damp  and  defective 
corn  is  not  in  request,  and  sells  at  such  ir- 
regular prices  as  not  to  be  quotable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  42*@l  47* 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  50 

RYE. 

Asking  figures  were  advanced  about  50c 
per  ton,  but  demand  was  not  brisk  at  the 
higher  rates  demanded.  Offerings  are  of 
only  moderate  volume. 

Good  to  choice   92*®  97* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Same  inactivity  as  previously  noted.  In 
a  wholesale  way  there  is  nothing  doing 
and  very  little  jobbing  trade.    Values  re- 
main nominally  as  before. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  no  active  trading  in  the 
bean  market  since  last  review,  and  no 
radical  changes  in  quotable  values.  Offer- 
ings are  not  heavy  of  any  sort,  and  especi- 
ally are  spot  stocks  light  of  varieties  other 
than  Lady  Washingtons,  Small  Whites 
and  Pinks.  At  the  extreme  figures  re- 
cently established  for  these  kinds  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  secure  noteworthy  custom. 
Trading  in  most  other  beans  is  necessarily 
confined  to  light  jobbing  operations,  ow- 
ing to  limited  supplies. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  ®2  50 

Lady  Washington   2  40  @2  50 

Pinks   8  10  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  10 

Reds   2  25   @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  50  @3  60 

Black-eye  Beans   4  60  @4  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @l  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Scarcely  anything  doing  in  dried  peas  of 
either  the  Blue  or  Niles  varieties,  and  such 
transfers  as  are  affected  are  almost  wholly 
of  a  jobbing  sort.  Quotations  are  un- 
changed, but  are  based  mainly  on  asking 
figures  or  the  views  of  holders. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  01  80 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  activity  to  report  in  the 
local  market,  but  a  change  for  the  better 
is  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
customary  for  large  manufacturers  and 
heavy  dealers  to  hold  off  until  the  season's 
clip  is  well  in,  so  as  to  be  given  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  selections.  Manufac- 
turers are  taking  advantage  of  the  strikes 
among  woolen  mill  employes  East  to  talk 
down  the  market  as  much  as  possible  be- 
fore they  commence  buying,  but  that 
they  will  succeed  in  materially  bearing 
values  of  desirable  wools  is  not  considered 
probable. 

SPRING. 

Northern  Cal.,  free  15  @16* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  ®15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @18 

Southern,  7  mos   9  @U 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @|8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  ©13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  u  ®13 


Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @I0 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ®15 

HOPS. 

The  local  market  presents  no  new 
features,  being  exceedingly  dull  and  un- 
interesting. Efforts  of  dealers  to  contract 
choice  new  to  arrive  at  12Jc  are  not  being 
attended  with  any  noteworthy  success, 
the  majority  of  growers  preferring  to  wait 
and  take  chances,  being  satisfied  that  they 
can  lose  little  or  nothing  by  so  doing.  In 
the  way  of  transfers  here  of  1901  hops 
from  growers'  hands,  there  is  no  evidence 
|  of  anything  doing.  A  New  York  review 
sizes  up  the  situation  there  as  follows: 
"The  market  has  been  devoid  of  special 
features  all  the  week.  There  has  been  a 
light  demand  from  all  sources  and  much 
of  the  time  so  little  business  was  accom- 
plished that  the  situation  was  more  or 
less  nominal.  Some  deliveries  have  been 
made  to  brewers,  mainly  against  positive 
needs,  but  there  has  been  no  disposition 
to  enter  into  negotiation  on  new  business. 
The  limited  trading  has  not,  however, 
changed  the  views  of  dealers  who  are 
carrying  stocks;  they  feel  that  the  posi- 
tion is  solid  and  with  warmer  weather  the 
brewing  season  will  get  into  full  swing, 
which  in  turn  will  make  more  demand  for 
hops.  There  is,  therefore,  no  disposition 
to  hurry  matters,  particularly  if  any  shad- 
ing of  values  is  necessary  to  effect  sales. 
When  buyers  want  stock  they  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  rates  now  ruling,  15@19c  for 
common  to  choice.  The  relative  scarcity 
of  State  hops  gives  them  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  Pacifies.  No  change  in  crop 
prospects  on  this  6ide  of  the  water,  and 
very  meager  reports  have  been  received 
as  yet  from  Europe." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
While  the  market  for  hay  remains 
quotably  about  the  same  as  at  date  of  last 
report,  the  general  tendency  has  been 
more  in  favor  of  the  buying  than  of  the 
selling  interest.  Buyers  are  operating 
lightly  as  a  rule,  and  only  to  cover  most 
immediate  needs,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case 
at  this  time  of  year.  Stocks  of  1901  crop 
in  the  region  tributary  to  San  Francisco 
are  reported  at  30,000  tons,  as  against 
25,000  tun-  a  year  ago  and  75,000  tons  two 
years  ago. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@ll  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  5»«.n  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00@10  50 

Barley   7  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  00.0)10  50 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00@U  50 

Straw,  y  bale   40®  E0 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Asking  figures  for  most  descriptions  of 
mill  offal  are  still  at  a  high  range,  with 
stocks  of  slim  volume,  but  the  demand  is 
quite  limited  and  the  market  cannot  be 
termed  firm.  Current  values  on  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Bran,  »  ton   17  50@18  50 

Middlings   19  00@21  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   17  50®  19  00 

Barley,  Rolled   20  50@21  50 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

The  market  for  most  descriptions  of 
seeds  quoted  herewith  is  exceedingly 
quiet,  stocks  and  offerings  being  too  light 
to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  activity. 
Sales  effected  are  principally  of  a  jobbing 
character,  and  in  the  main  at  quotably 
unchanged  values. 

Ptr  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   — ®— 

Alfalfa,  Utah   — @— 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  60®  2  65 

1'er  lb. 

Canary   Sj<®  3* 

Rape   1*@  2* 

Hemp   8K®  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
There  are  no  changes  to  report  In  Grain 
Bag  quotations,  but  market  is  firm  at  pro- 
vailing  values.  There  is  little  or  no  prob- 
ability of  easier  prices  being  current  this 
summer,  unless  it  be  late  in  the  season. 
Market  for  Wool  Sacks  is  quiet  at  pre- 
viously quoted  figures.  In  Fruit  Sacks 
and  Bean  Bags  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  6*@  6x 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  ®  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  ®  6* 

San  Quentin  Bags,  II  100  5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  Si  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  32  ®33 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   5*®  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5*,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hides  now  arriving  are  showing 
better  average  condition  than  for  some 
time  past  and  are  in  better  favor  with 
buyers,  market  being  moderately  firm  at 
ruling  rates.  Pelt  market  is  quiet  and  is 
not  noteworthy  for  firmness,  although 
values  are  without  quotable  change.  Tal- 


low is  in  moderate  demand  at  practically 
same  figures  last  quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 


Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. 


Stags  

Wet  Salted  Kip. 


Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs. 


Dry  Colts'  Hides  

Pelts,  long  wool,  y  skin. 


Pelts,  short  wool,  %  skin. 


Deer  Skins,  good  medium. 
Deer  Skins,  thin  winter. . . 

Elk  Hides  

Tallow,  good  quality  

Tallow,  No.  2  


Goat  Skins,  small. 
Kid  Skins  


Sound. 

GulU. 

10*©— 

8*®— 

9*®- 

8  ©— 

8*@- 

7*@- 

9  @— 

7*®— 

8*@- 

7*@— 

6*@- 
8  @- 

—  @- 
7  @- 

9  @- 
10  @- 

8  @- 

9  ia- 

16  @- 

14  @- 

14  @— 

12  ®- 

17  @- 

16  ®- 

2  75 

@  - 

2  25 

®   2  50 

1  25 

©  - 

1  75 

@  - 

1  50 

@  - 

1  00 

@  - 

50 

@  - 

80 

®1  20 

50 

®  75 

30 

@  50 

15 

®  30 

35 

@  - 

®  30 

®  20 

10 

@  18 

5* 

®  - 

4* 

®  4* 

80 

®  37* 

10 

®  80 

5 

®  10 

HONEY. 

Spot  stocks  are  not  of  heavy  volume, 
but  there  is  more  offering  than  can  be 
accommodated  with  prompt  custom  at 
full  current  rates.  Business  now  doing  is 
mostly  of  a  light  jobbing  character  on 
local  account. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  10  @12* 

Amber  Comb   7  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 

Supplies  are  of  small  proportions.  There 
is  fair  inquiry  and  desirable  qualities  are 
readily  placed  at  full  current  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  tf)  B>  26  ©28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  has  not  changed  mate- 
rially since  last  review,  but  tendency  was 
to  slightly  easier  rates.  Mutton  has  been 
selling  at  much  the  same  figures  as  pre- 
ceding week,  but  firmness  of  the  market 
was  confined  principally  to  Wethers  of 
desirable  size  and  In  fine  condition.  Lamb 
was  in  fair  receipt,  with  tendency  to  easier 
figures.  Veal  was  not  In  heavy  supply 
and  choice  met  with  a  good  market.  Re- 
ceipts of  Hogs  showed  some  increase,  giv- 
ing the  market  a  little  easier  tone,  but 
there  was  no  appreciable  decline  in  prices, 
and  no  great  changes  aro  looked  for  In 
the  near  future. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  @  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®— 

Mutton— ewes,  8@—c;  wethers   8  ©8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6H@  8* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5*@— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  »  B>  8  ®  9 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   9*@10 

POULTRY. 

While  there  have  been  no  radical 
changes,  either  in  quotable  rates  or  gen- 
eral tone,  the  market  as  a  rule  has  shown 
slightly  worse  condition,  as  compared 
with  a  week  or  two  preceding.  Eastern 
stock  was  not  in  very  heavy  receipt,  but 
there  was  enough  imported  arrived  to 
keep  prices  for  tho  ordinary  run  of  offer- 
ings of  home  product  at  a  low  range. 
Large  and  fat  fowls  were  the  only  sort 
specially  sought  after,  such  selling  to  fair 
advantage,  both  young  and  old,  the  for- 
mer naturally  receiving  the  preference 
and  commanding  the  best  figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   14  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,  V  lb   IS  ©  14 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   3  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ©4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)  6  0J  ©8  00 

Fryers   4  60  ©6  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   1  50  ®2  60 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  00  ®4  60 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  dozen   4  50  ® 6  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  25  ©1  50 

Goslings,  9  pair   1  75  ©2  26 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  75  ©2  00 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ©2  00 

BUTTER. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  demand,  mainly 
for  stock  to  pack  or  to  place  In  cold  stor- 
age against  future  needs.  Values  remain 
virtually  as  last  quoted.  A  few  favorite 
marks  are  commanding  In  a  limited  way 
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from  special  custom  a  moderate  advance 
on  quotations. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  S>   20  @— 

Creamery,  flists   19  @_ 

Dairy,  seleot   19  @_ 

Dairy,  firsts   18  @— 

Mixed  store      16  @17 

CHEESE. 

Stocks  of  new  domestic  are  sufficiently 
liberal  to  impart  a  weak  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket, with  demand  at  present  not  very 
active.  Choice  old  cheese  is  not  plentiful 
and  is  commanding  fully  as  good  figures 
as  lately  current  for  this  description,  but 
trade  in  same  is  mostly  of  a  small  jobbing 
order. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  @10 

California,  good  to  choice  old   10  @11 

California,  fair  to  good   8tf  @  9 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @11 

EGGS. 

The  advanced  figures  last  quoted  for 
eggs  arriving  direct  from  hennery  and 
ranch  have  caused  offerings  of  this  de- 
scription to  move  more  slowly,  and  in 
some  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to 
grant  buyers  decided  concessions  to  pre- 
vent accumulations.  Most  of  the  store- 
gathered  eggs  are  still  showing  good 
average  quality,  and  many  buyers  are 
giving  these  the  preference  at  the  lower 
figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17W@18 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  16V4@17 
California,  good  to  choice  store   15V4016V4 

VEGETABLES. 

The  market  for  most  kinds  of  fresh 
vegetables  now  in  season  inclined  in  favor 
of  the  buying  interest,  especially  for  other 
than  strictly  choice  to  select  qualities. 
Asparagus  of  common  grades  was  plenti- 
ful and  considerable  quantities  of  No.  2 
went  to  canners  as  low  as  90c.  per  box. 
String  Beans  were  in  fair  receipt  and  ma- 
terially lower,  a  large  percentage  of  pres- 
ent consignments  being  from  Winters  and 
Vacaville  section.  Tomatoes  continued  in 
light  supply  and  were  mostly  Mexican 
product,  asking  prices  for  which  were 
advanced.  Choice  old  Onions  were  rather 
scarce  and  in  a  small  way  brought  toler- 
ably stiff  figures,  Australian  being  held  up 
to  $3.75  per  cental  in  a  small  way.  New 
Onions  were  in  increased  receipt,  and  mar- 
ket for  same  was  slow  and  weak. 

Asparagus,  *  box   1  00  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  <8»  H>   3  @  7 

Beans,  Wax,  «  lb   3  @  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  B>s. . .  50  @  — 

Cuoumbers,  per  doz   40  @1  00 

Egg  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  H  ft>   10  (0  12% 

Garlic,  »fl>   —  @ 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  1»  cental   2  75  @3  15 

Onions,  New  Red,  V  cental   75  @1  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  $  B>   2  @  2y, 

Peppers,  Green,  Los  Angeles,  $  lb. .  8  @  \2% 

Rhubarb,  »  box   40  @l  00 

Summer  Squash,     box   75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  V  box   1  50  @2  00 

POTATOES. 

Values  for  old  potatoes  were  not  so  well 
maintained  as  during  preceding  week,  the 
demand  being  less  active  and  offerings 
were  ahead  of  immediate  requirements. 
Much  of  the  local  trade  is  switching  off  to 
new  potatoes,  prices  for  the  latter  having 
been  lately  about  as  favorable  for  con- 
sumers as  were  values  for  desirable  qual- 
ities of  old.  Sales  of  old  Burbanks  over 
$2.00  were  the  exception,  and  the  quality 
had  to  be  Al  to  readily  command  this 
figure  in  a  wholesale  way.  There  is  some 
inquiry  for  Burbanks  for  seed,  but  at  a 
rather  low  range  of  values,  not  to  exceed 
$1.60  per  cental,  unless  in  a  small  way. 
New  are  showing  increased  receipt  and 
improved  quality,  the  quotable  range  con- 
tinuing about  as  last  noted. 

River  Burbanks  in  saoks,  H»  cental. .  1  55   @1  80 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. . .    @  

Oregon  Burbanks   1  90  @2  10 

River  Reds    1  40  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  V  ft>   2>i@  2fc 

Sweets,  Merced,  ^cental     @  

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
A  few  Apricots  of  the  Pringle  variety 
arrived  Monday  from  Arizona  and  were 
placed  at  $3@3.50  per  crate,  these  fancy 
figures  being  realized  in  consequence  of 
the  fruit  being  the  initial  shipment  the 
current  season  of  this  variety.  Goose- 
berries put  in  an  appearance  from  San 
Leandro,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Cherries 
were  in  free  receipt  and  materially  lower, 
with  market  especially  weak  for  ordinary 
qualities,  the  bulk  of  offerings  being  under 
choice.  Strawberries  were  in  liberal  sup- 
ply, both  in  chests  and  crates,  and  market 
for  same  inclined  in  favor  of  consumers, 
the  quotable  range  showing  a  marked  re- 
duction from  the  figures  of  preceding 
week.  Apples  continue  to  be  offered  out 
of  cold  storage  at  much  the  same  figures 
as  previously  quoted,  but  this  fruit  is  not 
meeting  with  much  attention,  other  and 
more  reasonable  and  cheaper  fruit  receiv- 


ing the  preference  of  most  retailers  and 
consumers. 

Apples,  V  fancy,  4-tierbox   2  25®  2  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  9  50-lb.  box..  1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50- lb  box.  1  00®  1  25 

Cherries,  fair  to  choice,  $  box   50®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest. .  4  00®  7  50 

Strawberries,  Melinda,     chest   3  00®  5  00 

Strawberries,  per  crate   75®  1  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  general  features  of  the  market  for 
evaporated  and  dried  fruits  have  not 
changed  materially  since  date  of  last  re- 
view. Considering  the  advanced  date  in 
the  season  and  the  light  quantities  of 
most  kinds  now  remaining,  there  is  a  very 
fair  movement  from  jobbers  on  local  ac- 
count and  in  assorted  cars  going  East. 
Especially  are  Apples  in  light  stock  and 
are  bringing  decidedly  stiff  prices,  sales  of 
choice  evaporated  in  50-lb.  boxes  being 
noted  in  a  small  way  up  to  ll^c.  Sun- 
dried  Apples  in  sacks,  both  sliced  and 
quartered,  are  so  scarce  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable,  but  are  salable  at  figures  corre- 
spondingly as  stiff  as  the  values  now  rul- 
ing on  evaporated.  There  is  prospect  of 
the  coast  supply  proving  inadequate  for 
the  demand  during  the  balance  of  the 
season,  even  at  high  prices.  Eastern  deal- 
ers are  making  inquiries  in  this  market, 
with  a  view  of  replenishing  to  some  de- 
gree their  low  stocks  of  Apples,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  results,  as  dealers  here 
fear  the  necessity  of  importing  or  having 
a  bare  market  before  new  crop  will  be 
available.  For  prime  New  York  evapo- 
rated Apples,  October-November  deliv- 
ery, 6£c.  continues  to  be  asked.  Values 
for  spot  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Plums  re- 
main practically  as  last  quoted,  with 
market  firm  at  the  prevailing  figures. 
Asking  prices  for  new  Apricots  to  arrive 
are  as  before  noted,  6£@7£c.  for  carload 
lots  of  prime  to  choice  in  sacks,  with  7c. 
an  inside  figure  for  Vacaville  stock. 
Prune  market  is  quiet  for  both  last  year's 
fruit  and  1900  product,  but  values  remain 
steady,  especially  for  last  crop.  The  com- 
ing yield  will  undoubtedly  be  compara- 
tively light  in  this  State,  as  also  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  California  yield  this  season  will  aggre- 
gate 50,000  tons,  while  early  estimates 
were  nearly  double  this  quantity. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,     B>. .   9  @10 

Aprioots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50- B>  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   11  @11% 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   10  @w% 

Nectarines,  *B>   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   63£@  T% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  — ■§> — c ;  50-60S,  4Vi@49£c; 

60-70s,  4@4^c;  70-80S,  3y4@3Xc;   80-90S,  3®— c; 

90-lOOs,  23£c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   6%@  

Apples,  quartered   6  @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6% 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  b% 

Plums,  unpitted,  V  B>   1%@  2% 

RAISINS. 
The  movement  is  slow,  as  has  been  gen- 
erally the  case  at  corresponding  date  in 
previous  years.  There  are  no  very 
heavy  offerings,  however,  and  the  lim- 
ited jobbing  business  being  transacted  is 
at  generally  unchanged  values.  Seedless 
Raisins  are  practically  out  of  stock. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6^®  

3-crown   5%@  6 

2-crown   5VJ®  h\ 

Seedless  Sultanas   @  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   @  

Seeded— 

l-lb.  carton   1%®  8 

12-oz  carton   6M@  614 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   1  30®  1  40 

3-  crown   1  40®  1  50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Demand  for  oranges  is  not  brisk,  the 
early  Summer  fruit  coming  foward  re- 
ceiving more  attention.  A  few  choice  to 
select  oranges  are  bringing  tolerably  good 
figures,  as  compared  with  prices  lately 
ruling,  but  for  the  general  run  of  offer- 
ings the  market  is  slow  and  lacking  in 
firmness.  Lemons  are  offering  in  excess 
of  immediate  demand.  The  limited  in- 
quiry which  exists  is  mainly  for  most  se- 
lect, common  qualities  meeting  with  poor 
custom  at  low  figures.  Limes  continue 
quotably  as  last  noted,  with  no  scarcity  of 
supplies. 

Oranges— Navels,  V  box   1  25@3  25 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50@2  25 

Seedlings.  *  box   1  00@1  75 

Tangerine,  quarter  box   75®  1  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  V  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  60@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®  1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75@2  00 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   4  00®4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  in  slim  sup- 
ply, stocks  admitting  only  of  small  job- 


bing operations.  Market  for  both  is  rul- 
ing firm  at  rates  quoted.  Peanut  market 
is  ruling  steady,  with  trade  light  and 
mostly  of  a  jobbing  character. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  tt>  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  ®10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  ®13 

Cal .  White  Walnuts,  No .  2  soft  shell ....  10  ®  11 
Cal .  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell ....  10  ®  1 1 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell....  7  @8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  iYt®  5>% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  ®  6 

WINE. 

Very  little  doing  in  the  wholesale  wine 
market,  and  whete  pressure  is  exerted  to 
realize  on  offerings  from  first  hands,  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  full  figures  lately 
quoted  as  nominally  current.  Dry  wines 
of  last  year's  vintage  and  of  fairly  good 
quality,  both  red  and  white,  are  reported 
offering  at  21c  per  gallon  aboard  cars,  and 
San  Francisco  deliveries  could  probably 
be  obtained  as  a  concession  on  same  wioes 
at  the  price  above  named.  Most  of  the 
smaller  dealers  here  have  now  nearly  as 
much  wine  as  they  have  cooperage  for, 
and  the  large  handlers  are  making  no 
special  efforts  to  purchase,  so  there  is  for 
the  time  being  little  or  no  competitive  bid- 
ding. The  quotable  range  of  wholesale 
values  for  dry  wines  of  last  crop  may 
be  said  to  be  20@25c  per  gallon,  but  if 
there  was  an  active  demand,  higher  fig- 
ures would  likely  have  to  be  paid. 


test  of  time.  Its  properties  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  a  great  number  of  horse  injuries  and 
diseases.  It  is  equally  effective  for  inflammation, 
bruises  and  soreness  of  any  kiod  in  the  human 
body.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure,  or  write  the  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt  ,  to-day  for  their  book  on  "The  Horse 
and  His  Diseases."  They  send  it  free  if  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  %  sacks  116,554 

Wheat,  centals        22  625 

Barley,  centals  106,682 

Oats,  centals   2,469 

Corn,  centals   5,155 

Rye,  centals   200 

Beans,  sacks   16,688 

Potatoes,  sacks   18,723 

Onions,  sacks   1,854 

Hay,  tons   3,166 

Wool,  bales   3,757 

Hops,  bales   1 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

5  79S.746 

5,741,270 

9,350,885 

7,141,680 

6,034,755 

3,414,398 

769,741 

693,115 

1 14,502 

102,315 

268,011 

112,042 

686,127 

536,406 

1,286,610 

1,414,882 

186,085 

162,306 

130,863 

145,696 

66,246 
8,880 

49,215 

8,234 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sacks   84,152 

Wheat,  centals....  24.775 

Barley,  centals   67,256 

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals   62 

Beans,  sacks   154 

Hay,  bales   553 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   1,043 

Honey,  cases   11 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  221 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


3,964,298 
8,673,230 
4,279.088 
3,816 
10,094 
23,800 
14,953 
866.854 
502,287 
6,0110 
46.982 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  May  14  —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7®9c  :  prime  wire  tray,  9<4@9%c  ;  choice, 
9%@l0Wc;  fancy,  10ya(ailc. 

California  Dried  Fruits  — Stocks  of  1901  fruit 
cleaned  up  at  generally  steady  figures. 

Prunes,  33£@6Vic. 

Apricots,  boxed,  10^<ai4c;  bags,  10&®  12c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8!4®llc;  peeled,  14@i6c. 


New  Patents. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  

Sublimed  Powdered 
Refined  ^  Uipil UI  ^de. 
Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  main  1825. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  29,  1902 

698,900.  — Rock  Drill,  Clamp— F.  R.  Brown,  Unga, 
Alaska. 

698.814. — Dough  Manipulator— Chase  &  Rickey. 
S  F 

698,915  — Cultivator -W.  C.  Evants,  Antioch,  Cal. 
698  699  —Traction  Device -F.  L.  Gould,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

698,701  — Can  Capper— H.  L.  Guenther,  Chinook, 
Wash. 

699,108. — Extraction   of   Precious  Metals— 

B.  Hunt,  S.  F. 
698  708  — Wrench-E.  Huntley,  Seattle,  Wash. 
698,718.— Nipple  Chuck— W.  G.  Leas,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

698,530.— Valve-F.  H  Mason,  Spokane,  Wash. 

698.847.— Tappet— McDonald  &  Tregonlng,  Grass 
Valley,  Cal. 

698,553  — Injector  W.  Plotts,  Whittier,  Cal. 

699,011.— Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid— 
W.  R.  Quinan,  Pinole,  Cal. 

698,737.— Concentrator— M.  D.  Rochford,  King- 
man, Ariz. 

698,740.— Car  Coupling— R.  H.  Rutherford,  Marion, 
Or. 

698,742.— Sash  Lock— W.  Scharnweber,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

698,750.— Log  Turner— J.  J.  Skinner,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal. 

698, 5g6  —  Cultivator—  J.  H.  Thompson.  Edna,  Cal. 
698,760.— Window    Opener— J.  M.  Thorp,  Ala- 
meda, C»l. 

608,764.— Pruning  Saw— Geo.  R.  Tyler,  Pomona, 
Cal 

699,053.— Oil  Burner— R.  Witty,  San  Bernard- 
ino, Cal.     

Thirty  years  ago  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  was, 
as  it  is  to-day,  an  approved  horse  remedy,  and 
year  by  year  it  has  widened  its  Influence  and  gone 
with  the  horse  to  the  settling  up  of  every  part  of 
this  country  and  to  many  foreign  parts.  This  has 
only  been  possible  because  of  its  Intrinsic  worth. 
It  Is  purely  an  artiole  of  merit  and  has  stood  the 


P  &  B 

Roofing 


No  other  roofing  ever  placed  on 
the  market  has  given  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  among  builders 
and  contractors  as  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  such  ma- 
terials as  to  resist  the  effects  of 
heat,  steam,  gases,  smoke,  acids, 
alkalies  and  dampness;  it  will  not 
scale,  sun-crack,  nor  run  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun — extreme 
cold  does  not  injure  it  and  snow 
will  not  remain  on  sloping  roofs 
covered  with  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

Comes  in  rolls  all  ready  to  use 
and  anyone  can  lay  it. 

Write  for  booklet — address  de- 
partment R. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

14       "  »  10.00  " 

16       "  "  11.50  " 

18       "  "  12.50  " 

24       "  "  15.00  " 

30       "  "  17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OIL. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
Went  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Wrl  ting  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  plaoed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  Arms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Year. 
Individual  Instruction. 
<*■  Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 
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IT  GOES  without  saying  that  when  you  find 
Lenses  superior  to  all  others,  satisfying  your 
optical  needs,  you  will  stick  to  them. 

RETFO  LENSES 

stand  (or  superior  quality  and  expert  workman- 
ship, merits  which  have  made  our  Lenses  famous. 


A  SOUND  HORSE. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AITD  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991    market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  458  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO  628  K  Street. 

STOCKTON  115  East  Main  Street. 

HORSE  •  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  ot  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  Intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us.  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
bis  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  5^x84  inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
•  1,  postpaid. 


II^RKOLlEGTiqjIS- 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  380  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  in 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be 
sides  treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5^x74  Inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  81,  postpaid.  Addrses  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

By  Willi*  P.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow ; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sharpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  Bound  In 
full  cloth  Size,  5Kx 
»'i  in.   •  !,  postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By   Bobert  Chawntr. 


New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated. Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  54x74 
Inches.  Cloth,  81.26, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  33D  Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H,  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
clotb.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 


As  a  sound  horse  is  always  salable,  Lamps,  Blemishes, 
Bunches  and  Lameness  cut  the  price  in  two.  Almost  any 
kind  of  horse  may  be  made  sound  by  the  use  ot 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavlnf,  RlBafconet,  Splint*, 
Carta,  ete.,  and  all  forms  of  Umt-m-n.  Cures  without 
a  blemish  as  It  does  not  blister.  Price,  SI ;  tlx  for  $5,  As 
a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your 
druKKlst  for  KENDALLS  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURO  PALLS,  VT 


Educational. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAH  FKAWCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

•A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


306  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Write  tor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Pree. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBAROAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Bnglnesa 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
80S  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 
Sah  Francisco,  Gax. 
0»en  All  Tear.    !   A.  VAH  DXR  HA  ILL  EH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ,   JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


ENTOriOLOGICAL. 

The  Black  Aphis  of  the  Peach. 

By  Wahren  T.  Clarke,  University  Entomolo- 
gist in  Placer  County. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations  in 
the  peach  orchards  of  Placer  county  in 
the  matter  of  the  peach  worm,  certain 
facts  have  been  noted  that  are  of  inter- 
est entomologically,  and  also  from  their 
economic  bearing  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  growers  of  this  region.  I 
wish  here  to  deal  with  but  one  of  these 
facts,  to  draw  attention  to  but  one  of 
the  insects  noted  as  showing  great  pos- 
sibilities of  future  destructiveness.  In 
very  many  of  our  peach  orchards  trees 
have  been  found  more  or  less  covered 
with  a  minute  louse-like  insect.  This 
insect  will  be  found  on  close  inspection 
to  range  in  color  from  a  yellow-brown 
to  shining  black.  It  is  found  in  two 
forms — the  winged  and  wingless.  The 
full  grown,  shining  black  specimens 
have  well  rounded  abdomens  and  are 
very  conspicuous.  The  winged  speci- 
mens are  somewhat  smaller  than  these, 
with  abdomens  rather  more  pointed.  This 
insect  is  the  Black  Peach  aphis  (Aphis 
prunicola),  and  the  above  description 
will  serve  in  a  general  way  for  its  iden- 
tification. The  insect  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  for  any  other,  and  the  peach 
tree  that  is  infested  with  them  can  be 
easily  recognized  by  its  appearance. 
The  insects  occur  in  such  numbers  that 
they  literally  give  the  tree  a  dark  color. 
Undoubtedly,  many  of  our  growers  have 
noted  trees  affected  as  described,  and 
have  also  noticed  that  many  ants 
seemed  to  be  at  work  among  the  aphids 
or  plant  lice.  In  many  instances  that 
have  been  brought  to  my  notice  this 
work  of  the  ants  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  benefit,  and  it  has  been  considered 
that  the  ants  were  destroying  the 
aphids.  This  idea  was  a  mistake,  for 
on  closer  inspection  it  will  be  found  that 
in  no  case  does  an  ant  destroy  an  aphid. 
The  relation  of  the  ants  to  these  aphids 
is  interesting  from  the  growers'  point 
of  view  because  of  the  following  facts: 

The  aphids  live  not  only  on  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  the  peach  tree,  but  they 
are  also  to  be  found  in  great  abundance 
on  the  roots.  The  individuals  living 
above  ground  are  voracious  feeders  and 
suck  in  much  more  of  the  plant's  sap 
than  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 
The  surplus  material  taken  in  by  them 
exudes  through  two  hornlike  appen- 
dages on  the  back  of  the  abdomen  as  a 
sweetish  fluid,  known  as  "honey  dew." 
The  ants  are  very  fond  of  this  "honey 
dew  "  and  eagerly  lap  it  up.  In  return 
for  the  food  furnished  to  it  by  the 
aphids,  the  ants  carry  the  young  aphids 
down  to  the  roots  and  place  them  in 
positions  that  are  protected  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  thus 
the  continuance  of  the  aphid  species  is 
insured. 

We  note,  then,  that  the  peach  aphis 
is  to  be  found  in  two  localities  upon  the 
tree — the  roots  and  the  leaves  and  ten- 
der twigs.  It  can  carry  on  its  life 
functions  quite  easily  in  either  situa- 
tion; in  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  continuation  of  the  species  that 
it  should  be  able  to  occupy  both  posi- 
tions during  the  life  of  the  individuals. 
This  fact  is  of  great  economic  import- 
ance, because  we  can  easily  destroy  the 
above-ground  form,  but  by  no  means  yet 
known  can  the  root  form  be  destroyed 
without  also  destroying  the  tree. 

We  are,  therefore,  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  the  Black  Peach  aphis, 
which  in  certain  of  the  Eastern  peach- 
growing  sections  ranks  second  in  de- 
structiveness to  the  "  Yellows,"  has 
appeared  in  this  region.  From  a  rather 

Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cared 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  Is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  Is  entirely  closed  deafness  Is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
bearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


close  study  of  the  facts  in  my  posses- 
sion, I  am  inclined  to  say  that  it  has 
been  present  for  several  years.  It  is 
undoubtedly  more  widely  spread  this 
year  than  in  any  previous  year  and  will 
surely  become  more  widely  spread  and 
extremely  destructive  unless  immedi- 
ate steps  can  be  taken  to  stamp  it  out. 
It  may  even  be  now  that  completely 
checking  its  work  is  impossible.  I  wish, 
however,  to  say  that  an  effort  is  decid- 
edly called  for. 

What  Can  Be  Done  ?— Every  tree, 
young  or  old,  that  is  found  to  be  infested 
should  be  destroyed,  root  and  branch, 
by  fire.  Half  way  methods  are  of  no 
avail.  Spray  the  infested  tree  with  oil 
and  set  fire  to  it.  Burn  the  roots.  Do 
not  plant  another  peach  tree  in  the 
same  place  for  at  least  one  year.  Re- 
member that  the  insect  is  in  one  form 
winged  and  can  spread  easily  from  tree 
to  tree  and  from  orchard  to  orchard. 
Do  not  attempt  palliative  measures 
that  will  surely  avail  nothing.  No  spray 
can  reach  the  root  form.  A  vigorous 
campaign  now  means  a  vast  saving 
later  on.  

Peach  Moth  Investigation. 

Warren  T.  Clarke,  entomologist  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  is  now 
residing  temporarily  in  Placer  county 
for  the  purpose  of  a  peach  moth  inves- 
tigation, has  sent  the  following  inter- 
esting communication: 

An  examination  of  our  peach  or- 
chards at  this  season  of  the  year  shows 
certain  interesting  and  instructive 
facts.  We  find  that  an  extremely 
large  acreage  was  sprayed  in  an  effect- 
ive and  thorough  manner  this  spring, 
and  we  also  find  that  many  trees  were 
not  sprayed.  This  condition  of  affairs, 
while  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
any  trees  were  neglected,  gives  us  a 
basis  of  comparison,  and  it  is  in  this 
comparison  that  we  get  at  results  in 
the  peach  moth  fight  so  far  obtained. 
By  a  close  examination  of  the  trees  in 
any  peach  orchard  that  was  properly 
sprayed  with  a  correctly  made  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  wash,  it  will  be  seen 
that  few  if  any  of  the  hibernating 
worms  escaped  and  the  orchard  will  be 
practically  free  from  the  "bud  worm." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unsprayed 
trees  are  found  to  be  well  infested  with 
this  "  bud  worm"  form  of  the  peach 
worm.  These  results,  thus  meagerly 
stated,  indicate  that  this  pest  of  the 
orchards  can  be  largely,  though  not  en- 
tirely, controlled  by  the  spring  treat- 
ment referred  to.  There  still  remains 
to  us  the  problem  of  the  control  of  the 
later  generations.  The  problem  is  as 
yet  unsolved,  though  undoubtedly  the 
present  investigation  will  bring  about 
its  solution.  There  have  been  enough 
orchards  neglected,  enough  trees  left 
untreated  to  produce  moths  to  stock 
up  the  region  again  in  time  for  the  late 
peaches. 

All  the  work  so  far  done  indicates 
that  if  spraying  is  generally  -made  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  farm 
economy,  and  if  spray  is  properly  made 
and  put  on  the  trees  at  the  proper 
time  then,  practical  control  of  the 
peach  moth  may  be  expected.  We  con- 
sider the  results  so  far  obtained  to  be 
extremely  gratifying. 


The  Government  Gets  Ladybirds  from 
China. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
preparing  to  fight  the  ravages  of  the 
San  Jose  scale  throughout  the  country 
with  its  natural  enemy,  the  ladybug, 
brought  from  the  interior  of  China. 
Assistant  Botanist  Marlatt  has  just 
returned  from  the  Orient,  where  he 
sought  the  original  home  of  the 
dreaded  scale.  Far  in  the  interior  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom,  where  European 
plants  had  not  penetrated,  he  found 
the  scales  and  also  the  ladybugs,  which 
kept  the  scales  in  subjugation  and  per- 
mitted the  native  plants  to  flourish. 
Mr.  Marlatt  started  home  with  a  good 
supply  of  these  ladybugs,  but  only  six- 
teen survived  on  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try, and  fourteen  of  these  subsequently 
died.  The  two  remaining,  however, 
were  nursed  carefully  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  fighting  the  scale 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  China.  There 
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are  now  fifty  of  them,  requiring  the 
constant  gathering  of  scales  from  the 
department  grounds  for  food.  While 
not  expecting  the  scales  to  be  exter- 
minated in  this  country,  experts  are 
planning  to  attack  them  with  the  in- 
creasing breed  of  their  natural  enemies. 

The  Canker  Worm. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keesling  writes  of  ways 
with  the  canker  worm  for  the  San  Jose 
Herald.  He  says:  The  war  against 
the  canker  worm  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years  and  many  methods  of  fight 
ing  are  in  use,  some  quite  successful 
and  others  only  partly  so. 

Without  rehearsing  the  several 
methods  most  recommended  I  will  give 
two  only  that  at  this  time  may  be  put 
in  operation,  and  are  said  to  be  effect- 
ive if  applied  thoroughly  and  persist- 
ently. 

The  worms  are  now  in  the  trees  and 
are  eating  rapidly  the  foliage  and  fruit, 
therefore  there  should  be  no  delay. 

First — The  shaking  method  is  prac- 
ticed by  some  growers  with  good  suc- 
cess. The  method  of  procedure  is  to 
shake  the  trees  by  hand  and  by  the  use 
of  long  poles  and  also  by  throwing 
earth  into  the  trees  with  shovels  so 
that  the  worms  spin  down  as  far  as 
possible  on  their  webs,  when  the  webs 
are  cut  off  with  the  poles  and  the 
worms  drop  to  the  ground.  Immedi- 
ately following  this  operation  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  for  a  space  of  6  or  8  inches 
is  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  black- 
strap molasses,  flour  and  coal  tar  in 
such  proportions  as  will  insure  a  sticky 
obstacle  that  will  not  dry  quickly  and 
over  which  the  worms  cannot  pass  in 
their  efforts  to  get  back  upon  the  tree. 
In  two  days  all  the  worms  upon  the 
ground  will  be  dead. 

Second — Spraying  with  Paris  green. 
This  is  commonly  recommended  by  the 
horticultural  commissions  as  a  prac- 
tical way  and  the  proportion  of  green 
to  water  is  put  at  one  pound  of  green 
to  200  gallons  of  water. 

By  practical  tests  this  has  been 
found  to  be  too  weak  a  solution  and 
some  growers  use  it  in  varying  amounts 
up  to  four  pounds  to  200  gallons.  We 
are  advised  that  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  to  200  gallons  is  quite 
effective  and  does  not  burn  the  foliage 
if  properly  applied. 

The  proper  way  to  proceed  is  to  first 
mix  the  green  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  so  that  all  the  particles  are 
thoroughly  mixed  and  wet.  Then  put 
it  into  the  barrel  to  which  the  pump  is 
attached  and  add  slacked  lime,  about 
five  pounds  to  200  gallons.  While 
spraying,  the  mixture  in  the  barrel 
should  be  constantly  stirred  and  this  is 
the  secret  of  doing  good  work  without 
injury  to  the  trees. 

Paris  green  is  very  heavy  and  pre- 
cipitates very  quickly  and  any  inatten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  man  who  does 
the  stirring  may  allow  the  green  to 
settle  until  it  is  too  strong  near  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  and  when  sprayed 
upon  the  trees  the  tender  leaves  are 
burned. 

Spraying  should  begin  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  worms  are  hatched  out. 


A  dangerous  drink  is  impure  water.  It  brings 
on  diarrhoea,  cramps  and  piercing  pain  in  the 
bowels.  Counteract  the  effect  of  bad  water  with 
Perry  Davis'  Painkiller.  Take  it  in  your  grip 
when  you  travel. 


Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  belt  Field  Fence  on  the  market 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Fecds^Fceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  praotloal,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  (or  every-day  reference. 
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no  matter  where  located.  I  can  sell  yours.  Send  description  and  cash  price  and  learn  how. 
Write  for  full  description  of  any  of  the  following  properties: 


160  acres  and  improvements,  LaPlata  Co., 
Colo.  Some  little  timber.  16  acres  under 
plow.  Fair  4-room  house.  Good  barn,  car- 
riage house  and  outbuildings.  Good  irrigat- 
ing facilities.  $5000. 

35  acres,  Mesa  Co.,  Colo.  Fair  buildings. 
Orchard.  Land  well  fenced.  Fine  alfalfa  or 
fruit  ranch.  Well  located,  lft  mi.  to  R.  R. 
$2000. 

40  acres  and  improvements,  Josephine  Co., 
Ore.  Excellent  house,  good  barn.  Or- 
chard various  fruits  15  acres  timber.  12 
acres  under  plow.  Excellent  fruit  land.  $1200. 

120  acres  and  improvements.  King  Co., 
Wash.  Stream  on  land  No  buildings.  1  mi. 
from  school.  mi.  from  church  and  R.  R. 
Sta.  $3600. 

160  acres  of  land.  Rock  Co.,  Nebr.  Good 
rich  soil.  Excellent  location  for  a  wheat 
farm.   3V4  mi.  from  R.  R.  $1920. 

120  acres  of  land,  Rock  Co.,  Nebr.  No 
buildings.  All  plowable  land.  Good  rich 
soil.   Would  make  a  good  grain  farm.  $1440. 

160  acres,  Eddy  Co.,  N.  D.  All  plowable 
land.  Good  and  abundant  water  supply. 
Would  make  a  fine  sheep  or  cattle  ranch. 
$1001). 

160  acres  of  timber  land,  Whatcom  Co., 
Wash.  3,160,000  ft.  timber— fir  and  cedar. 
Price  $1200. 

160  acres,  San  Diego  Co  ,  Calif.  Some  tim- 
ber. Fair  buildings.  Spring  on  land.  Splen- 
did land  for  olives  and  oranges.  9  mi.  to  R. 
R.  $100. 

640  acres,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif.  Good 
house  of  8  rooms.  All  conveniences  Other 
buildings.  Land  well  fenced.  31  ml.  to  R.  R. 

$  0,000. 

640  acres,  Kern  Co.,  Calif.  Fair  buildings. 
Small  orchard.  Land  well  fenced.  2  ml.  to 
R.  R.  $3500. 

290  acres  and  improvements,  Hitchcock  Co., 
Nebr.  1  mi.  along  river  timber.  About  50 
acres  under  plow.   Excellent  7-room  house, 


fair  barn,  buggy  shed  and  hen  house.  Espe- 
cially suitable  for  a  cattle  ranch.  %  ml.  from 
R.  R.  $2000. 

10  acres  and  improvements,  Santa  Clara 
Co  ,  Calif.  3  acres  under  plow.  Poor  6-room 
house,  shed  and  chicken  house.  VA  mi.  from 
R.  R.  $1500 

16  acres  and  improvements,  Ventura  Co., 
Calif.  Good  9-room  house,  fair  barn.  About 
13  acres  under  plow.  Land  all  fenced.  1  ml. 
from  school,  church  and  R.  R.  Sta.  $3000. 

320  acres  of  land,  Kit  Carson  Co.,  Colo.  140 
acres  under  plow.  No  buildings.  Especially 
suitable  for  a  stock  farm,  l  V,  ml.  from  church 
and  school.  9  mi.  from  R.  R.  $1280. 

160  acres  of  land,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Calif. 
All  can  be  plowed.  3  mi.  from  school,  church 
and  R.  R.  Sta.  %  ml.  from  navigation  ditch. 
Land  well  adapted  to  alfalfa  and  grape  vines. 
$2880. 

320  acres  and  improvements,  Phillips  Co., 
Colo.  About  80  aores  under  plow.  Good  4- 
room  house  and  barn.  Live  stock  included 
for  $1300 

40  acres  and  improvements,  Lewis  Co  , 
Wash.  Fair  2-room  house,  good  chicken 
house.  Few  fruit  trees.  250,000  ft.  flr  timber. 
3  springs.    \%  mi.  from  R.  R.  $450. 

400  acres  and  improvements,  and  live  stock, 
Key  a  Paha  Co.,  Nebr.  About  45  acres  under 
plow.  Cultivated  grove  of  18  acres.  Good 
house  and  barn.  2  wells.  Also  45  horses  in- 
cluded.  Price  $8000. 

800  acres  and  improvements,  Cheyenne  Co., 
Nebr.  Fair  4-room  house,  excellent  barn  and 
outouildings.  About  200  acres  under  plow. 
About  7  ml.  fence  Fine  location,  good 
healthy  climate.  $5,030. 

480  acres  and  Improvements,  Baker  Co., 
Ore.  Excellent  frame  house,  good  barn  and 
outbuildings  Few  fruit  trees.  About  120 
acres  under  plow.  1  ml.  from  school.  Land 
highly  cultivated.  Especially  suitable  for 
cattle  ranch.  $9000. 


W.  M.  OSTRA.NDER,  1497  Horth  American  Bldg ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
y  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
*  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An  cles,  California. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


^KANSAS  CITY  HAY 

(JTi29  MILLS' KANSAS  CITY  Mo^. 

BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
31ackletrine  Outfit,  for.  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 

Pick  your  CHERRIES,  PLUHS  and  PEACHES  with  the 

LIGHTNING  FRUIT  PICKING  BUCKET. 

IT  IS  A  TIME  SAVER.   At  least  one-third  more  fruit  can  be  picked  with  the  Lightning  Backet 
than  any  other  way.    SO  DURABLE  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 

PRICES :    EACH,  $1.25 ;  THREE  FOR  $3.50  J  SIX  FOR  $6  T5 ;  PER  D0Z„  $13.00. 

For  Sale  by  LOOMIS  FRUIT  COMPANY,  LOOM18,  PLACER  CO.,  CAL. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rah 
road,  6  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.  Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 

1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos  ,  $1600. 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  $7,286. 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co.,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered; is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
in  the  thermal  belt.   R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  each  tract. 

5  300  acres,  Solano  Co.,  Calif.  $90C0.  Fenced. 
Adobe  farming  land.  3  miles  from  Sacramento 
river  landing. 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

131  acres  choice  fruit  land  in  one  of  the  richest 
valleys  of  the  State. 

80  acres  in  walnuts,  olives,  lemons,  oranges  and 
apricots  in  full  bearing. 

Perpetual  water  right. 

Fine  residence  and  outbuildings. 

Convenient  to  shipping  point. 

Unexcelled  climate. 

Address  E.  R.  STEVENS,  844  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco. 


UN  MM, 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  heen  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
A  COONRADT  &  SON, 

717  2d  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Vds„  Chicago. 


lift  UIIUDHP  8  PKBFFCT  IN. 

IIU  nUITIDUU  hTiii  nENlsin  i 

Humane  SwinaV.  Stock  Market  an  it  Calf 
Dehorner.  Stopsswineof  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes  48differentear  marks,  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimonialsfree.  PrteeJl.iOorsenrt  >l 
ton  trial  :i  fit  suit,  send  balance. 
Pat'd  Apr.  23,1901. 

MR  J!  KB  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  low*. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping;  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oar  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

284  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
B  I  a  k  •>  ,    M  o  f  f  1 1  t   dfc  Town** 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  5S-87-S9-61  First  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  tt  TOWNS,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  GO  —Portland.  Or. 
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SHARPIES 

Cream  Separator* 

lluve  Tubular  ISowIh. 

use  no  disks,  easy  to  ran,  reliable, 
durable  and  •ffectlre.  Catalog  131 
and  treat  lie,  **Baalnes«  Dairying" 
free.  Ti  t  F*M  dairymen  tay  they  an 
th«  bent  $tperrator». 

Sharpies  Co.,   P  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  hi.  West  Chester, Pa. 


American 
Field 

and 

Hog 
Fence 


The 
best 
•roduct 
_  A  mcri-  ^_ 

can  skill  in  woven  tttei 
wire  fence  making.  In  rolls, 
ready  to  stretch  and  staple. 
k   The  Fence  of  Economy. 
I)  your  dealer  hasn't . 
it.  u  rile  to 
Anrcrlcan  Steel 
W  A   Wire  Co., 

«     Chirac,  New  York,  Sua 
Fr.ncLco       _  Dcnvor.1 


i  %  ST 

E 

E 

L 

WHEELS 

r FARM  WAGONS 

/any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.    Huh*  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bill*  to  pay. 

Mo  tires  to  reset.  Fityonrold  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  widi 
tires  at  low  price.  Ourafet&loirn> 
tells  you  bow  to  do  it  Iddrer* 

'EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Qu.ncy,  III. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 

World.     Write  lor  Catalogue. 

Havana  till.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


PACE 

IF  YOUR  TICKET 

drew  a  mile  of  woven  wire  fencing,  wouldn't  you 
be  mighty  lucky  If  It  specified  'the  PAGE?" 
PACK  WOVKN  WIBB  h;m  E  CO.,  ADBI  AN,  HICH. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Irrigation  and  Live  Stock  Interests. 

By  George  H.  Maxwell  at  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  at 
Chicago. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a 
point  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
important  propositions  to  be  considered 
by  the  members  of  this  association  from 
the  West,  and  that  is  the  relation  of 
water  for  irrigation  to  live  stock  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  not  acreage  which  measures 
your  profits,  but  the  number  of  fat 
cattle  or  sheep  you  turn  off  in  the 
course  of  a  year;  and  this  annual  pro- 
duct is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres  you  range  over,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  stock  food  you 
turn  into  cattle  or  sheep. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  it  takes 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  average  dry 
range  to  carry  a  steer  for  a  year,  and 
there  are  places  in  the  arid  West 
where  one  steer  would  do  well  to  live  a 
year  on  100  acres.  One  acre  of  irri- 
gated alfalfa  will  carry  one  steer  for  a 
year. 

What  Irrigated  Alfalfa  Will  Do. 
— In  an  address  before  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  at 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  last  July,  I.  D. 
O'Donnell,  one  of  the  best  known  stock 
men  of  Billings,  Mont.,  gave  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

"One  acre  irrigated  alfalfa  will  pro- 
duce 10,000  pounds;  one  acre  in  en- 
closed pasture  will  produce  500  pounds; 
one  acre  range  will  average  a  produc- 
tion of  250  pounds;  again,  one  acre  of 
irrigated  alfalfa  will  feed  one  steer  400 
days;  one  acre  of  enclosed  pasture  will 
feed  one  steer  20  days;  one  acre  of 
average  range  will  feed  one  steer  10 
days.  Putting  it  in  the  form  of  sheep 
it  will  show  that  160  acres  irrigated 
alfalfa  will  run  1600  sheep  one  year; 
160  acres  of  enclosed  pasture  will  run 
80  sbeep  one  year;  160  acres  of  range 
will  run  40  sheep  one  year." 

Irrigated  or  Dry  Range. — Apply 
these  figures  to  the  problem  of  stock 
growing  in  the  arid  region.  Taking 
the  proportions  given  above  in  round  i 


numbers,  160  acres  of  irrigated  alfalfa 
will  carry  146  steers  for  a  year  and  it 
would  require  something  over  eight 
sections — 5120  acres — of  dry  range  to 
carry  the  same  number  of  cattle.  Put- 
ting it  briefly,  one  acre  of  irrigated 
alfalfa  is  worth  as  much  as  thirty-two 
acres  of  average  dry  range;  640  acres 
in  alfalfa  would  beat  20,000  acres  of 
dry  range;  20,000,000  acres  of  irrigated 
alfalfa  would  carry  more  stock  than 
the  whole  620,000,000  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  in  the  West,  and  there  is 
water  enough  runs  to  waste  at  the 
junction  of  the  Platte  and  the  Missouri 
to  irrigate  20,000,000  acres  of  land. 
That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
water  storage  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment means  to  the  live  stock  industry. 
Let  us  turn,  however,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  in  its  largest 
aspects  to  a  view  of  it  in  its  smallest 
aspects. 

Wn at  Pumps  Can  Do.— A  windmill 
which  will  irrigate  one  acre  of  land  in 
alfalfa  will  add  the  equivalent  of  thirty- 
two  acres  of  range  to  the  farm  or 
ranch.  An  engine  and  pump  that  will 
irrigate  ten  acres  of  alfalfa  will  add 
half  a  section  to  the  farm — that  is,  it 
will  increase  its  productiveness  just  as 
much  as  would  the  acquisition  of  the 
additional  land.  A  pumping  plant 
large  enough  to  irrigate  twenty  acres 
will  add  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  sec- 
tion of  range.  Any  irrigation  system 
which  will  irrigate  a  whole  quarter  sec- 
tion of  alfalfa  is  as  good  as  the  perma- 
nent acquisition  of  eight  sections  of 
range. 

Those  figures  are  worth  studying. 
They  show  that  a  great  many  of  our 
live  stock  men  are  worrying  about 
more  range  and  scheming  and  planning 
to  get  more  land,  when  they  would  find 
it  easier  and  more  profitable  to  irri- 
gate some  of  the  land,  which  they  al- 
ready have  and  get  better  returns 
from  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  land 
that  will  grow  alfalfa  without  surface 
irrigation.  It  is  sub-irrigated  from 
some  source.  I  understand  that  the 
fine  ranch  of  Mr.  Watson,  near 
Kearney,  Neb.,  produces  alfalfa  with- 
out surface  irrigation,  but  the  roots 
must  go  down  to  water. 

Use  All  Sources  of  Water. — An- 
other thing  that  many  stock  men  might 
do  to  get  water  for  irrigation  is  to  dam 
the  draws  and  coulees  and  make  ponds 
and  reservoirs  that  will  hold  back  the 
water  until  needed.  Look  your  ranches 
over  for  such  places,  and  stop  the 
water  from  running  to  waste.  Turn  it 
into  alfalfa  and  then  into  fat  stock. 
Every  drop  of  water  that  you  let  run 
to  waste  on  your  ranches  is  just  like 
letting  so  much  money  run  to  waste. 

I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds  that 
the  National  Irrigation  Association, 
which  I  represent,  is  not  alone  seeking 
to  bring  about  the  construction  of  large 
government  irrigation  works.  Our 
aim  is  to  awaken  a  greater  interest  in 
irrigation  from  all  sources  of  water 
supply;  and  by  every  means  of  making 
the  water  available,  whether  it  be  an 
artesian  well,  a  windmill,  a  pump,  an 
engine,  a  pond  made  by  damming  a 
draw,  a  ditch  or  canal,  large  or  small, 
or  a  great  government  reservoir  or 


Who  wrote 
Macbeth?  The 
wise  woman  who 
got  into  some  lamp 
trouble  or  other. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
!ic  Index  to  Lamp)  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
:  '.\  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


L.  L.  May  &  Co., 


main  line  canal,  which  makes  the  water 

available,  the  ultimate  purpose  is  the 
same — to  make  land  fertile  and  make 
some  producer  more  prosperous  and 
add  to  our  national  wealth. 

Our  association  is  endeavoring  to  in- 
culcate into  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  West  that  water  is  the  source  of 
their  prosperity,  and  we  urge  the  util- 
ization of  every  possible  method  of  in- 
creasing and  utilizing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  West  in  order  that  more 
money  may  be  put  first  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Western  people,  and  through 
them  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  country. 

Another  thing  you  should  bear  in 
mind  is  that  as  time  goes  by,  where 
water  is  running  in  canals,  it  will 
gradually  soak  the  adjacent  country 
up  with  water,  like  a  great  sponge, 
and  you  will  raise  the  water  table  so 
that  you  will  not  need  so  much  surface 
irrigation  in  many  places.  The  return 
seepage  will  re-enforce  the  flow  of  the 
streams,  and  you  will  have  springs 
coming  out  where  there  were  none  be- 
fore, and  the  arid  condition  of  the 
country  will  be  entirely  changed. 

Melons  This  Month  —  Indio  Corre- 
spondence Fruit  World:  Cantaloupes  are 
doing  finely  in  the  Coachella  valley,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  plantings  now  have 
melons  on  as  big  as  hen  eggs.  The  season 
will  be  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year. 
If  nothing  unfavorable  intervenes,  the 
first  shipments  will  go  forward  about  May 
23.  The  valley  is  several  hundred  feet  be- 
low sea  level,  and  its  climate  makes  a 
natural  hothouse.  Nutmeg  cantaloupes 
in  May  will  be  an  eye-opener  for  the  East- 
ern trade. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 

wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons,  it  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lired  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
[a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 
gered ppolces.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotien  tellies,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
toe  big  new  catalogue,  ltisfree. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box   10,  Oulncy,  Ills. 

Apricot  Kernels  in  France. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tourgee,  American  Consul 
at  Bordeaux,  writes  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  several  inquiries  have 
been  received  at  his  consulate  from 
American  dealers  who  wished  to  find 
a  market  for  apricot  kernels.  He  re- 
plies: The  meat  of  apricot  pits  is  largely 
used  here,  as  elsewhere,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  almonds,  being  cheaper  and 
slightly  more  acrid.  Confectioners  use 
it  in  powdered  form,  which  is  quite 
indistinguishable  from  almond  powder. 
Chemists  employ  it  both  in  powder 
and  extracts.  Bakers  make  "  almond 
paste  "  of  the  powdered  pits.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  manipulation  of  certain 
wines. 

The  consumption  of  apricot  pits  in  all 
these  forms  in  this  district  must  of 
necessity  be  very  large,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  American  dealers  should 
look  to  a  region  noted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all  the  articles  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  these  are  used.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  hope  of  finding  a  market 
here,  the  domestic  supply  is  very  great 
and  the  neighboring  countries — Spain, 
Italy,  Algeria,  and,  in  short,  almost 
the  whole  Mediterranean  littoral — are 
the  home  of  the  apricot,  and,  since  at 
tention  has  been  lately  more  strongly 
drawn  to  the  various  uses  to  which  the 
pit  is  adapted,  afford  a  constantly  in- 
creasing supply. 

At  present,  this  supply  seems  to  be 
sufficient  for  home  consumption  and 
also  for  a  considerable  export  trade,  in- 
cluding, among  other  countries,  some 
shipments  to  the  United  States. 

Honey  Outlook  — G.  F.  Havens,  a 
prominent  bee  man  of  Trabuco,  near  Santa 
Ana,  says  the  bees  do  not  exhibit  their 
usual  activity  for  this  period  of  the  year. 
This  is  owing  to  the  recent  cool  weather. 
Mr.  Havens  does  not  expect  an  extraor- 
dinarily large  output.  This  is  due,  he 
says,  to  the  light  rains. 

Ohangn  of  wa  er  is  the  great  peril  of  vacation 
time.   Pure  water  is  scarce,  hence  disturbances, 

always  serious,  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Perry 
Davis'  Painkiller  has  never  failed.  Can  It  fall  in 
your  case!' 


DO  YOU  IRRIGATE? 


If  you  have  land  lying 
above  the  irrigation 
ditch,  you  can  make 

Ih*'  water  power  pump  your  water.  Riff*  H  Vlfnailllf!  EflfliflA 

Will  elevated  ft  forevery  foot  fan  used.    niTB  nynrauiic  cnnine 

will  carry  water  to  any  distance  and  force  it  over  any  obstacle,  at  any 
height.  No  attention.  No  expense.  Write  to  us.  Tell  ns  distance  you 
wish  to  carry  water  and  we  will  send  vou  complete  plans  and  estimates. 
All  Engines  SOLD  ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Send  fur  free  catalog. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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XVni.  The  Cherry.  XXXVIII. 

XIX.  The  Peach.  XXXIX. 

XX.  The  Nectarine.  XL. 


The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varletios  in  California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime.  Etc. 

The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pln«> 

apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Berries  and  Currants. 
Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 
Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
Injurious  Inseots. 
Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

PACIFIC1RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS-Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  S-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

AJ  O  C.  JtCKS*  YS.  Service  bulls  of  not<>d  strains 
Joseph  Matlllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

36  NHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SAI.H.  Al-o  25  grade  Durham  '  ows.  Also  1  im- 
ported French  draft  stallion:  color  black,  weight 
1650  lb9.  Address  E.  S  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  &  DURBAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  4>  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  ShorthornB.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JER8EY8— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 
for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 
$1.00  per  doz.     W.  H.  Catlett,  Plea«ant  Grove,  Cal. 

EGGS  from  prize-winning  Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks, 
S1.5U  per  set  ing,  15.00  per  100.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Lob  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL  Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 

Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BROUZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURT.AND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Brpeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Dnroc  Hogs.  Breeding 
stock  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1878. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAKS.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


FOR  SALE.— Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  Bexes.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl. 


P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR  '8.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 
Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Jncnbator 

ana  Brooder. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C^1 


UU  FLOWER  SEEDS 

"SMUT  DENMARK 

iS'tSSl  KARL  KOLLE.  Box  ist.chicago.ill 


ATENTS. 


PWe  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents; 
Caveats,    Designs,  Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights    and    Labels ;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree' 
ments,  and  furnish  opinions  as  tc 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  DEWEY. 
3TKOAG  &  CO.  (Established  186(1),  330  Market. 
St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  ana  918  F  St  ,  Washington,  D.  c . 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sites. 
With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  GENUINE 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO 'S  VEHICLES 

Can  be  obtained  at  our  SAN  FRANCISCO  RE- 
POSITORY, between  Ninth  and  Tenth  on  Market 
We  ship  in  carloads  from  factory,  and  the  amount 
saved  in  freight  is  given  to  the  purchaser. 

Columbus    Buggy  Co. 

N.  B.— Use  the  same  judgment  when  buying  a 
vehicle  that  you  exercise  when  selecting  seed 
wheat  or  developing  a  mine. 


WHY   SHOULD  YOU  BUY 

a  cream  separator?    Because,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  it  will  save  you 
lime,  Labor  and  Money  and  Improve  the  Quality  and  Quantity 
of  your  Calves  and  Pigs,  as  well  as  of  your  Cream  and 
Butter.    The  value  of  warm,  sweet  skimmilk  for  feed- 
ing, is  often  overlooked,  but  is  an  important  item. 
Why  should  you  buy 

A  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR? 

Because  it  is  the  best.  It  is  not  only  "  The  Kind  that  Gets 
all  the  Cream,"  but  it  is  the  most  Substantially  Made, 
and  saves  its  users  money  by  wearing  longer  and  not 
g!    causing  them  to  spend  money  for  repairs  like  other 
makes,  that  are  complicated  and  imperfectly  made. 

For  further  information,  write  for  illustrated  catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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YOU  ARE  TOO  LATE 

to  get  the  hogs  lately  advertised  by  us.     We  have  sold  everything  old  enough  to  ship.     You  can  now 
book  orders  for  choice  pigs  in  new  litters  and  have  them  secured  for  such  time  as  they  will  be  needed. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

117  East  23rd  St.,  L()8  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOP 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES. 
Intelligent  feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Ponltry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Ideal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  lhis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  W  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THB  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBTALUMA.  Cal. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.=^^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT 

JOSEPH  MAKZEN, 


STOCK  FV\R7V\, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young   Stock   for  Sale,. 


LOVELOCK.  NEVADA, 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Relatedto 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARi.., 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  FETALTJHA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\ .  MECHAJYi, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

LAWES' CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Eng.    Established  60  Years  In  Business. 


Mannfactnrers  of 

THE  BEST  POWDERED  SHEEP  DIP  KNOWH. 

Send  for  little  booklet  giving  full  information. 

A.  E.  HUTCH  INS  4  CO.,  U.  S.  Representatives, 

Hayward  Btiildlag.      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

jut  h/u$ip  ipbli$ThY. 

BY  GDSTAV  HISBN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  4tory,  C  nit  ore  and  Curing. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  thb  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  $3.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 
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Corn 

removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  ap- 
plied, must  furnish 
^nough  Potash,  or  the 
land  will  lose  its  pro- 
ducing power. 

Read  carefully  our  books 
od  crops — seat  fr€** 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


to-date  Catalogue  8 

Every    horticulturist  Lji 

should  bare  It.  40  pages  Jft 

of  new  Information  and  \\ 

details  about  (f. 

Citrus  Trees  S 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These     nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  bun- 
,  dreds  of  others  and  have 
3'  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dlmat,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3J4-4-8  Foot. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Olir  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


SPRINGTIME 

Is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

ARB    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  In  use  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  eicellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strong  and  durable;  will  run  In 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


"  HOOSIER"  Pumps, 
REDWOOD  TANKS, 
WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulars,  gee  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 

575  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  -* 1 1   market   St.   San  Francisco. 

FRANCIS   SMITH   Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  IVORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STltEKT,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipe' 
with  AHnrmltiim 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  3^2S.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  4  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs 400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Kest  Rang-e  made.  VVM.  G  W1LXARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit.  Cheaper  then 
the  cheapest.   Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYT'S  PR0PLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSON  VILLE,  CAL. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


MONARCH. 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOKER   cfc  CO., 
18  and  18  Drnmm  Street,  Ban  Francisco 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  k  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
•ad  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECftUSE- 


Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fhsl:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  tbey  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fowth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  Mining  and  Men- 
HJtc  Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a  e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments.  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  Infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc,  arc 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.   Easy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  grain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Fall  weight  in  smallest  car. 
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Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 

foot  feeding.  It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  band. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  if  you  want  It,  after  trial. 

LOS  ANGELES  HAY  ft  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Star  Gazing  at  the  South. 

California  has  perhaps  a  greater  percentage  of  clear  sky  for  star  gazing 
than  any  other  State,  and  yet  California  astronomers  are  not  content  with  the 
California  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  wish  to  see  the  other  side  of 
them  apparently,  and  so  there  is  to  be  a  California  observatory  away  along  to- 
ward the  South  pole  in  Chile.  How  this  comes  to  be  desirable  is  explained  in 
this  way: 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  universe  that  every  celestial  object 
is  in  motion.  One  star  is  moving  in  this  direction,  another  in  that,  and  so  on 
indefinitely,  some  with  a  velocity  almost  zero,  others  with  velocities  as  great  as 
60  miles  a  second  away  from  the  solar  system.  If  a  star  is  moving  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  sight,  its  motion  can,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  de- 
tected by  the  usual  telescopic  methods;  but  the  component  of  motion  toward  or 
from  the  solar  system  must  be  measured  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 

The  velocity  of  the  stars  are  measured  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  not  from  a 
great  interest  in  the  motion  of  each  star,  but  that  the  results  may  be  combined 
for  many  years,  and  therefrom  the  motion  of  our  own  solar  system  through 
space  may  be  determined.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  that  observations 
be  secured  of  as  many  stars  as  possible,  and  that  they  may  be  observed  over  the 
entire  sky.  From  the  Lick  Observatory  one  can  observe  stars  situated  be- 
tween the  North  pole  and  a  circle  30°  south  of  the  equator;  but  the  stars  from 
30°  south  on  to  the  South  pole  cannot  be  observed  from  there.  It  is  therefore 
needful  that  a  powerful  telescope  be  located  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in 
order  to  extend  the  work  to  the  South  pole. 

When  the  liberal  ex-Californian,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  heard  of  this  need  of  our 
astronomers,  he  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  construct  the  telescope-spectroscope, 
a  dome  to  cover  them,  to  defray  the  expense  of  installing  the  observatory  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  astronomers  engaged  in  the 
work.  And  now  comes  a  very  interesting  fact,  which  is  that  California  me- 
chanics can  build  telescopes  for  California  astronomers  to  use.  The  picture  on 
this  page  shows  this  new  telescope  which  is  to  go  to  Chile,  under  construction 
in  the  San  Francisco  shops  of  Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone.  The  optical  parts 
are  made  in  the  East. 

The  illustration  shows  the  telescope  so  far  as  completed.  Considerable 


A  California  Telescope  to  be  Installed  in  Chile. 

work  is  still  manifestly  necessary,  and  after  completion  it  will  be  erected, 
tested  and  finally  sent  to  its  destination  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago,  Chile. 


Sacramento  Valley  Homes. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  group  of  the  commodious  and  comfortable  homes 
which  are  now  being  multiplied  in  the  fruit  districts  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

They  show  how  the  development  of  the 
State  is  advanced  by  the  colony  method 
and  how  colonies  are  built  up  by  local 
effort  at  the  East.  For  instance,  all 
these  residences  were  built  by  Chicago 
people,  and  they  are  all  situated  in  the 
prosperous  colony  of  Fair  Oaks,  situated 
on  the  high  bluffs  of  the  American  river, 
about  15  miles  from  Sacramento.  A 
branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  connects  it 
with  the  capital,  of  which  it  is  virtually  a 
suburb.  The  broad,  rolling  lands,  with 
their  beautiful,  thrifty  orchards  of  orange, 
lemon,  pomelo,  olive  and  deciduous  fruit 
trees,  were  originally  covered  by  a  mag- 
nificent growth  of  white  and  live  oaks,  at- 
testing the  great  strength  and  fertility  of 
the  soil.  An  ample  water  supply  for  irri- 
gation and  household  purposes  is  brought 
down  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
American  river  and  piped  to  all  the  in- 
dividual ranches.  Every  one  of  these 
ranches,  be  it  even  so  small  as  ten  or  five 
acres,  affords  a  beautiful  building  spot, 
from  which  may  be  seen  the  snow-crowned 
Sierras  at  the  east. 

The  illustrations  above  show  to  some 
extent  what  has  been  done  there  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  two  residences 
pictured  at  the  bottom  are  those  of  Mr. 
George  Straith  and  Mr.  Andrew  T. 
Hodge,  both  of  which  crown  the  high  bluff 
above  the  river.  The  upper  ones  are  the 
residences  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Vehmeyer  and  of 
Mrs.  Buffum.  Besides  these  more  con- 
spicuous and  elegant  residences,  there 
are  numerous  modest,  but  very  attractive, 
cottages  dotting  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  colony  and  a  handsome  business  block 
and  hall  in  the  center  of  the  oak-em- 


Some  Homes  in  the  Fair  Oaks  Colony,  Sacramento  Valley. 


bowered  village. 
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The  Week. 

The  world  is  celebrating  the  independence  of  Cuba 
in  very  serious  meteorological  fashion.  The  terrific 
volcanic  eruptions  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  grand 
phenomena  but  appalling  in  their  destruction  of  life 
and  property.  Snow  storms  along  the  northern  bor- 
der States;  heavy  rain  storms  and  tornadoes  in  the 
great  central  country  are  the  portion  in  the  general 
disturbance  allotted  to  those  parts  of  the  United 
States,  while  California  receives  her  tempered  share 
in  rather  cool  spring  weather  and  winds  which  do 
some  harm  to  fruits  and  fruit  trees.  Details  of  this 
are  given  in  the  regular  report  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau upon  the  next  page.  Since  that  was  prepared 
additional  tidings  of  reduction  of  crop  have  been  re- 
ceived. Growers  should  remember  these  things 
when  talk  of  immense  fruit  crops  is  indulged  in. 

Cereals  have  done  better  since  the  low  tide  men- 
tioned in  our  last  issue.  There  was,  in  fact,  quite  a 
reaction  at  the  close  of  last  week,  and  though  all  the 
advance  was  not  retained  prices  generally  are  better 
than  a  week  ago.  Four  cargoes  of  wheat  have  gone 
abroad  and  12,000  barrels  of  flour  have  started  for 
South  America.  One  cargo  of  wheat  has  set  out  for 
South  Africa  at  a  charter  rate  of  26s  9d.  There  is 
much  food  going  from  the  coast  to  South  Africa  this 
year.  A  chartered  vessel  called  here  on  her  way  to 
take  oats  and  flour  from  Vancouver  to  South  Africa. 
Ships  to  take  wheat  from  this  port  to  Europe  are 
arriving  under  charters  at  27@28s.  Bran  and  other 
mill  offal  are  unchanged,  but  milled  barley  and  corn 
are  higher.  White  beans  are  more  steadily  held  and 
Limas  are  held  higher;  supplies  of  all  kinds,  except 
white  and  pink,  are  small.  Choice  wheat  hay  is 
higher;  other  kinds  are  unchanged.  Beef  and  mut- 
ton are  steady  at  last  week's  figures.  Large  veal  is 
easier  and  small  is  bringing  full  figures.  Hogs  are 
more  plentiful,  but  unchanged,  except  possibly  a  shade 
in  favor  of  packers.  Butter  prices  are  well  sustained, 
while  cheese  is  slow  and  easy  here,  though  high  at 
the  East.  Eggs  are  quiet  and  steady.  Poultry  is 
slightly  improved  in  feeling  and  sales  are  more  fre- 
quent at  outside  figures.  Old  potatoes  are  low  and 
slow,  while  new  are  more  abundant  and  easier.  Old 
onions  are  about  out  and  new  reds  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  There  was  an  excess  of  field  peas,  but  they 
are  steadier  now.  Other  details  are  given  in  our 
Market  Review.  New  fruits,  including  strawberries, 
are  increasing  in  volume  and  declining.  Oranges 
are  in  smaller  supply,  but  the  demand  is  also  slack 


except  for  choice.  Lemons  are  no  better  and  limes 
are  cheap  as  ever.  Stocks  of  dried  fruits  are  small 
and  the  market  strong  in  tone  and  promising  for  the 
new  crop.  Wool  is  quiet,  but  healthy,  and  appar- 
ently waiting  for  better  labor  conditions  at  the  East. 
The  product  is  very  confidently  held  here. 

The  news  from  Washington  is  that  Prof.  Elwood 
Mead,  the  irrigation  expert  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, writes  to  Senator  Perkins  that  the  alkali 
investigation  asked  for  by  the  people  of  Fresno  and 
vicinity  is  to  be  commenced  at  once,  without  calling 
on  the  people  there  for  assistance,  which  they  offered. 
The  increased  appropriation  made  by  the  Senate  and 
agreed  upon  in  conference,  amounting  to  $65,000,  will 
allow  the  work  to  be  taken  up.  Prof.  Mead  adds 
that  the  Department  is  arranging  to  prosecute 
studies  in  pumping,  asked  for  by  the  farmers  of  San 
Jose  and  vicinity.  This  will  give  two  field  parties  in 
northern  California,  in  addition  to  the  resident  as- 
sistant in  southern  California.  This  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  advantage  of  asking  Congress  for  what 
you  want,  and  asking  hard.  It  is  clearer  than  ever 
that  we  can  hardly  have  too  much  true  light  on  these 
irrigation  problems.  We  shall  be  dependent  upon 
them  to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  directors  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  are 
about  to  announce  a  way  by  which  a  member  can 
withdraw  from  the  association  and  be  entirely  re- 
lieved from  any  obligation  to  it,  legal  or  moral,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  his  interest  in  the  assets 
of  the  combine.  How  this  can  be  done  will  probably 
be  made  known  by  the  end  of  this  week.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  will  be  an  escape  from  difficulties, 
put  the  combine  on  a  practical  working  basis  and 
make  it  a  success.    We  hope  it  will. 

The  likelihood  of  scant  labor  supply  for  the  fruit 
harvest  continues  a  subject  of  much  concern  among 
growers.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  however,  that 
town  people  having  vacations  available  are  counting 
upon  working  in  the  orchards  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever  before,  and  this  may  help  out.  There 
ought  to  be  a  co-operative  effort  among  crop  growers 
to  look  into  the  supply  and  handle  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. We  are  interested  in  reading  that  the  rice 
growers  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  through  their  or- 
ganization, have  opened  communication  with  the  im- 
plement dealers  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  with  a 
view  of  co-operating  in  securing  hands,  first  for  the 
care  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  North  and  then  the 
rice  harvest  of  the  South. 


W.  A.  Henry,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, University  of  Wisconsin,  will  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  State  University,  Berkeley,  begin- 
ning July  14th,  and  continuing  three  weeks.  The 
subject  treated  will  be  "  Animal  Nutrition  and  Ra- 
tional Feeding  of  Live  Stock."  Professor  Henry  has 
been  connected  for  nearly  twenty-two  years  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  college  under  his 
charge  has  since  that  time  grown  from  nothing  to 
one  of  the  important  departments  of  the  University. 
During  the  present  year  the  total  attendance  of 
bona  fide  agricultural  students  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  numbers  446.  So  great  has  been  the 
pressure  for  instruction  in  agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  inaugurated 
county  agricultural  schools.  It  is  expected  that 
these  will  do  the  lower  grade  work,  leaving  to  the 
University  proper  that  which  can  best  be  done  by 
such  an  institution.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
now  constructing  a  central  Agricultural  College 
building  to  cost  $150,000. 

Professor  Henry  is  the  author  of  "Feeds  and 
Feeding:  A  Handbook  for  the  Student  and  Stock- 
man." This  volume,  as  the  many  whom  we  have  sup- 
plied with  it  know,  comprises  nearly  700  pages.  Its 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  issued 
late  in  1893,  four  editions  in  all,  comprising  13,000 
copies,  have  been  printed  to  date.  "Feeds  and 
Feeding "  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  nearly  every 
agricultural  college  in  the  United  States.  Professor 
Henry's  instruction  in  animal  nutrition  and  stock 
feeding  at  the  University  will  be  of  such  character 
that  it  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  rural  schools,  to 
practical  stockmen  as  well  as  to  special  students  of 
the  deeper  problems  in  agriculture.  The  work 
should  be  especially  useful  to  practical  dairymen  and 
stockmen  generally. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Ginseng  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  looking  into  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  ginseng  plantation  in  this  State  and 
would  like  to  know  whether  it  can  be  grown  success- 
fully in  California  and  where.  I  have  a  plantation  in 
Missouri  and  for  ten  years  it  has  done  well,  but  I 
wish  to  move  to  this  State  for  my  health.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  plant  should  not  do  well  in  this  State  if 
the  right  place  can  be  found.  Our  experience  in 
Missouri  is  that  it  does  well  on  good  rich  sandy  loam 
12  to  14  inches  deep  and  good  subsoil — not  gumbo 
hardpan,  nor  does  it  want  loose  sandy  soil  either,  nor 
must  there  be  too  large  a  proportion  of  sand  in  the 
soil. — New  Comer,  Placer  county. 

What  you  say  about  ginseng  growing  is  very  inter- 
esting. We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  is  growing 
the  plant  in  this  State,  although  probably  during  the 
recent  excitement  on  the  subject  it  may  have  been 
introduced.  We  have  hitherto  concluded  that  a 
plant  native  to  Eastern  woods  and  accustomed  to 
moist  summer,  and  partial  shade  perhaps,  would  not 
succeed  in  the  dry  heat  and  strong  sunshine  of  the 
California  summer.  We  have  argued  that  if  the 
plant  succeeded  at  all  in  California  it  would  be  likely 
to  do  so  in  the  moister  valleys  near  the  coast  in  the 
northwest  portions  of  the  State:  perhaps  not  directly 
on  the  coast,  but  in  protected  valleys  still  open  to 
the  influences  of  the  moist  ocean  atmosphere.  This 
position  is  largely  theoretical,  for  enough  experi- 
ments have  probably  not  been  made  to  determine  the 
matter  exactly.  So  far  as  the  soil  requirements  of 
the  plant  go  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  in 
the  part  of  the  State  indicated,  clay  loams,  carrying 
a  good  amount  of  organic  matter  which  seem  to  be 
exactly  what  you  describe  as  the  needs  of  the  plant. 
We  should  like  very  much  to  know  what  you  decide 
and  also  what  you  ascertain  about  the  trials  already 
made  in  this  State. 

Leaf  Aphis  and  Cottony  Cushion  Scale. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  three  samples  of  pests, 
one  from  an  orange  tree  and  the  others  from  currant 
bushes.  The  pests  on  the  orange  branch  do  not  ap- 
pear on  any  other  kind  of  a  tree,  while  the  little  bugs 
on  the  currant  leaves  appear  on  the  peach,  plum  and 
trees  of  similar  nature.  Our  whole  neighborhood  is 
alive  with  them.  My  object  in  addressing  you  is  to 
ascertain  the  names  of  the  pests  and  a  cure  for  them. 
— Reader,  Sacramento  county. 

The  insects  on  the  currant  are  plant  lice  or  aphides. 
The  proper  treatment  for  them  is  spraying  with  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  no  matter  on  what  plant  you  find 
them.  There  are  different  species  on  the  different 
plants,  but  they  all  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Fortunately  many  of  the  specimens  you  send 
are  parasitized,  being  a  prey  of  still  smaller  insects 
which  have  entered  their  bodies  and  caused  them  to 
swell  and  take  on  a  light-brown  form.  Those  which 
have  been  invaded  by  these  enemies  are  in  this  way 
deterred  from  doing  you  further  injury.  The  insect 
on  the  orange  is  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  and  the 
remedy  for  it  is  to  secure  from  Mr.  Alexander  Craw, 
Entomologist  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
Clay  street  dock,  San  Francisco,  a  colony  of  the 
Australian  ladybugs,  which  will  quickly  clean  your 
trees  of  this  pest.  Introduction  of  this  ladybug  is 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  economic  ento- 
mology and  you  should  secure  some  of  them  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  protection  of  your  trees. 

A  Group  of  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  under  separate  cover 
three  samples  for  identification  and  remedy.  The 
first  is  nectarine  leaves.  The  orchard  is  affected  in 
spots.  I  also  notice  the  same  on  Orange  cling 
peaches.  The  second  is  rosebuds.  The  bugs  eat 
them  entirely  away.  They  are  also  attacking  the 
vineyards  and  in  some  cases  eat  all  the  foliage.  The 
third  is  a  chrysanthemum  and  its  enemies. — Reader, 
Fresno  county. 

Your  nectarine  is  attacked  by  "curl  leaf,"  which 
affects  both  nectarines  and  peaches,  and  is  produced 
by  the  growth  of  a  fungus  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf. 
It  is  most  successfully  treated  by  winter  spraying, 
before  the  blossoms  open,  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. The  insect  which  you  find  eating  rosebuds  and 
the  leaves  of  grape  vines  is  the  hoplia,  which  is  now 
quite  abundant  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  As  we  re- 
cently remarked  in  answer  to  another  correspondent, 
it  is  not  a  new  insect,  but  has  been  reported  yearly 
for  a  long  time.  Fortunately,  it  only  remains  for  a 
while  and  then  disappears.  The  larva  of  grub,  of 
which  this  is  a  perfect  form,  feeds  upon  the  roots  of 
plants.     The  best  way  to  destroy  the  beetles  is  to 
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spray  the  foliage  with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  200 
gallons  of  water.  Of  course,  this  is  hardly  safe  for 
rose  bushes  which  are  to  be  freely  handled  and  which 
one  does  not  like  to  cover  with  a  virulent  poison.  On 
such  plants  hand  picking  is  probably  the  most  practi- 
cable method. 

The  chrysanthemum  leaves  which  you  send  are  af- 
fected with  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  but  these  plant 
lice  are  being  eaten  by  the  ladybugs  which  you  also 
send.  All  the  reddish  and  yellowish  ladybugs,  with 
or  without  the  black  spots,  are  beneficial,  because 
they  destroy  insects  which  are  injuring  the  plants. 
There  is  another  insect  shaped  something  like  a  lady- 
bug,  but  of  green  color,  with  black  spots,  which  is 
not  a  beneficial  insect,  but  is  itself  very  active  in  de- 
stroying plants  and  fruits.  If  the  ladybugs  which 
you  send  are  not  plentiful  enough  to  keep  the  lice  in 
check  spray  your  chrysanthemum  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion. 

Barren  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  45-acre  prune  orchard 
which  was  planted  in  1893  and  1894,  and  gave  me  a 
good  crop  for  the  last  two  years,  except  about  three 
or  four  acres,  which  have  never  borne  a  good  crop  yet. 
Now,  this  year  the  whole  orchard  is  heavily  loaded  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  or  four  acres,  which  are  the 
largest  and  finest  trees  in  my  orchard.  Last  year 
I  had  the  whole  orchard  pruned  again,  but  still  very 
little  fruit  on  those  large  trees.  I  intend  to  have 
them  severely  pruned  next  fall,  as  I  believe  they 
grow  wood  only,  as  smaller  trees  amongst  them  are 
well  loaded.  The  prune  crop  around  here  is  spotted. 
Some  orchards  have  a  large  crop  ;  others  only  one- 
fourth  or  one-half  crop.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  a 
full  crop.  Please  say  what  you  would  do  with  those 
trees.    You  would  oblige  me  very  much. — Joseph 

BOEDEPELD,  Colusa. 

Unless  you  have  fruit  enough  to  be  sure  that  all  the 
trees  are  of  the  same  variety,  we  should  think,  first, 
that  you  planted  a  mixed  lot  and  a  part  of  them  are 
shy  bearers — like  the  Robe  de  Seargent  or  the  Silver 
prune,  for  instance.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  the 
barren  trees  should  not  be  pruned  heavily  next  fall 
or  winter.  Such  pruning  is  the  best  way  in  the 
world  to  force  out  a  large  wood  growth.  We  should 
either  cut  them  back  pretty  well  in  August  or  we 
would  allow  them  to  go  unpruned  next  winter.  If  the 
trees  are  situated  so  that  neglect  of  them  would  not 
hurt  bearing  trees  we  would  let  them  get  pretty  dry 
this  summer  by  giving  them  scant  cultivation.  The 
trees  are  either  a  shy  bearing  kind  or  they  have  had 
too  much  winter  pruning  and  too  good  a  time  in 
summer. 

More  About  Sulphuring. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  note  your  answers  about  sul- 
phuring for  mildew  in  a  recent  issue.  I  wish  to  ask 
further  :  Does  moisture  injure  the  sulphur  ?  How 
can  it  be  told  whether  the  sulphur  is  affected  or  not  ? 
Does  the  quantity  affect  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work,  and  how  much  should  be  used  per  vine  ?  Is 
the  microscope  a  guide  as  to  the  fineness  of  sulphur  ? 
Would  sulphur  be  effective  against  aphis  ? — Reader, 
Los  Angeles  county. 

Moisture  does  not  injure  the  sulphur.  The  efficacy 
of  the  sulphur  is  seen  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 
mildew.  Quantity  is  desirable,  within  limits  of  econ- 
omy, of  course,  because  the  more  sulphur  the  freer 
the  distribution  of  vapor.  The  amount  to  be  used 
per  vine  is  so  variable  that  no  estimate  could  be 
given.  In  sulphuring  when  the  growth  is  starting, 
of  course  very  little  is  required  ;  in  later  sulphuring 
so  as  to  powder  well  the  foliage  of  a  large  spreading 
vine  more  is  obviously  required.  The  microscope  is 
a  guide  as  to  fineness  of  the  particles,  and  you  can 
learn  to  use  it  by  comparison  of  different  samples. 
Sulphur  is  probably  effective  to  a  certain  extent 
against  aphis,  but  a  kerosene  emulsion  spray  is  vastly 
superior. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  me  the 
formula  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  which  you  speak 
of  so  often,  or  tell  me  where  to  obtain  it  ? — Reader, 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

We  have  given  the  recipe  repeatedly,  but  as  it  is  a 
time  of  year  when  it  is  most  in  request,  we  give  it 
once  more.  Will  not  all  readers  now  kindly  paste  it 
in  their  hats,  so  that  we  can  feel  free  to  mention  it 
whenever  occasion  requires  without  wondering 
whether  the  reference  is  understood.  The  following 
formula  for  Bordeaux  mixture  is  safe  for  summer  use: 
Lime,  4  pounds  ;  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper)  4 
pounds;  water,  40  gallons.  Use  part  of  the  water 
to  slake  the  lime  and  dissolve  the  bluestone,  which 


should  be  done  in  separate  vessels.  The  bluestone 
must  not  be  dissolved  in  a  metal  vessel.  If  put  into 
a  bag  and  suspended  near  the  surface  of  the  water  it 
will  dissolve  more  readily,  or  hot  water  may  be  used 
in  making  the  solution.  Both  the  slaked  lime  and 
the  dissolved  bluestone  should  be  allowed  to  get  cool. 
Pour  the  whitewash  very  slowly  through  a  wire 
screen  into  the  copper  solution.  Stir  the  mixture 
thoroughly  and  add  enough  water  to  make  forty  gal- 
lons in  all.  In  *he  preparation  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture it  is  necessary  that  the  ingredients  should  be 
mixed  in  a  wooden  vessel.  If  an  iron  vat  is  used  the 
copper  will  go  to  the  iron  and  the  effect  of  the  spray 
is  largely  neutralized.  Apply  the  remedy  cold  and 
as  soon  after  it  is  prepared  as  possible.  It  should  be 
freshly  made  each  day. 

Leaf  Spot  of  Strawberry. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  matter  with  the  en- 
closed strawberry  leaves  ?  On  plants  thus  affected 
the  berries  dry  up  when  half  grown  and  the  plants 
die  at  the  roots.  What  is  the  remedy? — C.  H., 
Bakersfield. 

The  leaves  are  affected  by  the  rather  common  fun- 
gus known  as  "leaf  spot."  The  remedy  for  this  is 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Its  application 
now  will  not,  of  course,  cure  the  leaves,  but  it  will 
save  the  newer  leaves  and  thus  save  the  plant.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  the  leaf  spot  is  to  be  charged  with 
what  you  say  about  the  death  of  the  roots.  It  is  too 
early  in  the  season  for  that  and  the  leaves  retain  too 
much  vigor.  You  should  examine  the  roots  for  grub; 
split  open  the  root  crown  and  see  if  there  are  not 
borers  present.    Many  plants  are  lost  in  this  way. 

Wood  Ashes  Not  a  Cure  for  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  been  using  wood  ashes 
as  a  preventive  of  pear  blight.  We  dig  around  the 
roots,  put  in  ashes  and  cover  with  dirt.  We  find  a 
worm  working  in  the  roots  and  the  ashes  kill  it. — 
Pear  Grower,  Lemoore. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  application  of  wood  ashes 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  pear  blight,  because 
the  pear  blight  is  known  to  be  caused  by  bacteria 
which  circulate  in  the  sap  and  enter  the  tree,  not 
from  the  ground,  but  from  the  tips  of  the  new 
growth.  Ashes  are  very  good  for  woolly  aphis  and 
they  will  kill  any  kind  of  worm  that  may  be  working 
near  enough  to  the  ashes  to  be  killed  by  the  alkali 
which  will  be  leached  out  from  them,  but  as  none  of 
these  things  cause  the  pear  blight  the  destruction  of 
them  would  only  be  indirectly  beneficial  to  the  tree. 

Unhealthy  Growth  of  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  Muir  and  Crawford  peaches,  samples  of 
foliage  of  which  I  enclose  ?  They  are  yellowish  in 
color  and  foliage  is  scanty.  What  can  be  done  to 
help  them  ?  They  have  had  one  irrigation  this  sea- 
son and  cannot  be  suffering  for  water.  The  fruit  is 
not  dropping. — A.  T.  White,  Fresno  county. 

The  leaves  sent  do  not  show  disease,  but  they  are 
undersized  and  yellowing.  There  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  growth  of  the  trees.  We  have  seen 
recently  in  many  places  that  fruit  trees  were  not 
leafing  out  as  they  should,  and  the  best  guess  we  can 
make  at  the  reason  is  that  the  prevailing  low  tem- 
perature this  spring  is  concerned  in  it.  Atmospheric 
conditions  do  not  seem  to  favor  free  and  full  leafage. 
Our  impression  is  that  better  growing  weather  will 
help  out  the  trees,  though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  promis- 
ing for  them  to  start  in  as  they  are  doing  this  year 
in  many  places. 

Soft  Orange  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  in  separate  package 
some  orange  tree  twigs  taken  from  nursery  stock. 
What  is  the  scale  found  on  them  ?  Is  it  very  de- 
structive to  trees  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Butte  county. 

It  is  the  "soft  orange  scale  "  (Lecanium  hesperi- 
dum).  It  is,  perhaps,  the  least  harmful  of  all  the 
scales,  because  it  seldom  reaches  high  prevalence 
and  it  is  most  easily  killed.  Spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  whale  oil  soap — one-quarter  pound  to  the 
gallon  of  water — will  clean  it  out. 

Blackberry  Rust. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  two  leaves  of  blackberries 
which  are  covered  with  a  yellow  rust.  Please  let  me 
know  through  your  paper  what  can  be  done  for  it. — 
Reader,  Atwater. 

It  is  a  parasitic  disease  of  the  blackberry  commonly 
known  as  blackberry  rust.  It  also  affects  some 
roses.  The  orange-yellow  powder  which  occurs  no 
profusely  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  consists  of 


the  spores  which  carried  by  the  wind  or  otherwise 
establish  the  disease  anew  wherever  they  reach  the 
leaf  of  a  plant  they  like.  The  remedy  is  spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  will  not  help 
leaves  so  far  gone  as  those  you  send,  but  it  will  kill 
all  the  spores  it  reaches  and  thus  protect  the  newer 
foliage. 

Orange  Leaf  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  a  leaf  of  an  orange  tree 
infested  with  an  insect  which  appears  to  be  a  species 
of  black  ant  when  grown.  Will  you  tell  what  they 
are  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — L.  G.  Manor,  Co- 
lusa county. 

It  is  a  leaf  louse  or  aphis.  It  never  gets  to  be  an 
ant,  though  ants  are  generally  found  with  them. 
They  are  seeking  the  honey  dew  which  the  aphis  ex- 
udes. Spray  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale  oil 
soap — one-quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  gallon  of  water 
If  you  have  only  a  few  small  trees  and  water  under 
pressure,  spray  them  with  a  good  force  and  you  will 
knock  them  endways  off  the  tree,  and  you  will  not 
care  if  they  never  come  back. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  19.  1902. 

Alexander  McAdib.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  beneficial  to 
crops  generally,  but  damaged  hay  and  ripe  cherries. 
The  high  winds  at  close  of  the  week  have  doubtless 
caused  considerable  damage  to  fruit,  esDecially  cherries, 
apricots  and  almonds.  A  report  from  Wheatland  states 
that  wheat  heads  appear  very  short,  and  the  yield  may 
not  exceed  that  of  last  year.  Other  sections  report  that 
grain  prospects  were  never  better,  and  heavy  crops  are 
expected.  Hay  harvest  is  progressing  with  good  results. 
Hops  are  in  excellent  condition.  Deciduous  fruits,  where 
not  damaged  by  the  recent  rain  and  high  winds,  are  doing 
well  and  good  crops  are  probable;  apricots  are  ripening 
rapidly.  Cherries  and  strawberries  are  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  rain  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the  central 
and  northern  districts  was  generally  beneficial,  though  it 
caused  some  damage  to  ripening  fruit  and  cut  hay. 
High  winds  at  the  close  of  the  week  have  probably  been 
injurious  to  fruit  and  grain,  but  no  estimates  of  the  loss 
have  been  re  eived.  The  weather  in  other  respects  has 
been  generally  favorable  for  growing  crops,  which  are 
advancing  satisfactorily.  There  will  be  good  crops  of 
grain  except  in  some  of  the  southern  counties.  Haying 
continues;  the  hay  is  reported  of  superior  quality,  but 
the  yield  light  in  the  southern  districts.  Deciduous 
fruits,  except  prunes,  are  in  excellent  condition.  The 
strawberry  crop  in  Sonoma  county  was  badly  damaged 
by  recent  rains.    Vineyards  are  doing  well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
High  winds  at  the  close  of  the  week  caused  consider- 
able damage  to  fruit,  especially  ripening  cherries,  and 
probably  injured  grain  to  some  extent.  The  rain  on 
Tuesday  extended  through  the  valley  and  was  very  bene- 
ficial; cut  hay  was  not  seriously  damaged,  but  there  will 
be  some  loss  In  the  southern  counties  some  grain  is 
being  cut  for  hay  and  the  wheat  crop  will  be  very  light, 
but  in  the  central  and  northern  districts  prospects  con- 
tinue good  for  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley. 
Early  wheat  is  turning  and  barley  is  nearly  ripe;  harvest 
will  commence  soon  in  Madera  county.  The  first  crop 
of  alfalfa  is  reported  the  heaviest  ever  known.  Pastur- 
age is  plentiful.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  pears  in  Tulare  county,  and 
good  crops  are  expected.    Vineyards  are  thrifty. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  showers  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  were  too 
light  to  benefit  crops,  which  are  now  needing  rain  badly. 
Late  sown  grain  is  reported  in  bad  condition,  and  the 
early  sown  is  being  cut  for  hay.  The  high  winds  at  the 
close  of  the  week  have  probably  still  further  damaged 
the  grain  crops  and  deciduous  fruits.  Haying  is  pro- 
gressing. Vegetables  and  other  irrigated  crops  are  do- 
ing well. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  | 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.18 

50.48 

46  99 

41  57 

60 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

31  59 

24  51 

24.00 

78 

46 

.00 

17.81 

19  77 

23.05 

74 

44 

.03 

18.79 

20  97 

24  58 

62 

48 

.00 

6  85 

11  09 

12  88 

78 

46 

.00 

4  30 

5  91 

5  46 

78 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

21  95 

31  08 

17.20 

72 

36 

T 

10.57 

15  59 

17  32 

74 

46 

.01 

6.16 

11  29 

7.55 

64 

50 

.00 

.68 

3.60 

2.88 

88 

50 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Hillside  Horticulture. 

To  the  Editor: — The  following  notes  from  a  "Side- 
hiller"  may  be  useful  to  "G.  A."  of  Marin  county,  and 
others  who  are  new  to  the  mountains  and  mountain 
methods: 

Tools. — The  best  tools  for  sidehill  orchard  cultiva- 
tion are  a  good  revolving  plow,  a  reversible  disc  har- 
row with  extension  head,  an  iron  lever  harrow  and  a 
clod  smasher.  Of  revolving  plows,  the  Knapp  of 
Halfmoon  Bay  has  been  the  best  for  thirty  years. 
The  No.  2  is  the  two-horse  plow  and  needs  a  wheel, 
and  an  extra  point  to  be  kept  sharp  and  always 
ready  to  replace  the  dull  one.  The  whole  plow  should 
go  to  the  blacksmith  occasionally  so  that  he  can  keep 
the  point  true,  or  else  the  plow  will  cut  more  going 
one  way  than  the  other. 

When  the  field  runs  over  the  top  of  a  hill  or  clear 
around  it  a  level  land  plow  can  be  used  to  advantage, 
plowing  round  and  round  the  piece;  but  no  plow 
turns  the  land  over  and  the  sod  under  when  it  has  to 
lift  the  dirt  directly  uphill,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
the  revolving  plow  is  the  only  one  fit  to  use.  It  can 
always  be  worked  on  the  level,  and  if  the  tree  rows 
run  diagonally  to  the  level  furrow,  as  they  should, 
and  a  light  mattock  is  carried  on  the  plow,  each  tree 
can  be  dug  around  as  it  is  reached,  thus  leaving  no 
ridges,  but  a  smooth  surface  and  a  finished  job. 

Orchard  Practice. — The  orchard  on  the  coast, 
where  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  should  not  be  plowed  till 
February  or  March,  thus  escaping  washing  from  the 
heavy  winter  storms.  There  is  then  a  heavy  crop  of 
green  stuff  to  turn  under  to  assist  fertility  and  feed 
the  growing  crop.  In  one  to  four  weeks  after  plow- 
ing, preferably  after  a  rain,  but  always  before  the 
weeds  get  a  start,  the  disc  should  be  put  on.  The 
extension  is  used  under  old  and  overhanging  trees, 
but  where  the  trees  are  vase-shaped,  stocky  and 
properly  pruned,  it  is  not  needed.  It  should  be  ad- 
justed to  an  in-throw  for  the  sidehill;  then,  by  lopping 
half  each  time,  the  center  ridge  is  cut  out  and  a 
cross-harrowing  with  the  common  harrow  levels  the 
surface.  The  ten-disc  or  heavy  two-horse  harrow 
cuts  about  five  feet  and  will  worry  a  span  of  1400- 
pound  horses  on  level  ground  before  the  day  is 
through.  Three  horses  make  a  bad  orchard  team, 
and  four  active  1100-pound  horses  will  take  this  har- 
row up  a  hill  of  30%  grade  in  good  shape,  and  is  the 
best  outfit  where  twenty  acres  or  more  are  handled. 

The  disc  is  the  only  cultivator  that  does  not  pull 
downhill.  It  will  stay  just  where  it  is  put,  and  a 
good  driver  with  a  good  team  in  a  properly  pruned 
orchard  will  leave  but  a  few  inches  of  unworked 
ground  along  the  tree  row. 

The  next  cultivation  will  be  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, and  if  a  third  is  necessary,  still  another  direc- 
tion is  taken,  thus  reducing  the  hand  work  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Towards  the  end  of  spring,  when  cultivation  is 
about  over,  a  hoeing  around  each  tree  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  best  tool  for  this  is  a  blacksmith- made, 
all-steel  mattock  of  TVinch  steel,  3  inches  in  width 
and  attached  to  a  common  handle  by  a  little  clevis 
running  through  the  wood  about  3  inches  from  the 
steel  and  bolted  to  it.  A  two-pronged  fork  on  the 
other  end  makes  one  of  the  best  of  sidehill  spud  dig- 
gers. This  tool,  highly  tempered  and  sharp,  will  cut 
all  suckers  neatly  and  prove  a  favorite  in  orchard, 
vineyard,  or  potato  patch. 

After  discing,  the  iron,  sharp-toothed  harrow  is 
driven  crossways,  with  a  couple  of  old  socks  tied 
around  the  ends  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  bark. 

If  the  land  turns  up  dry  and  lumpy  the  clod 
smasher  is  used.  It  is  made  of  4-inch  plank,  with 
harrow  teeth  driven  clear  through,  thus  leaving 
one  side  a  short-toothed  harrow  and  the  other  a 
smoother.  Standing  on  this  the  driver  shifts  his 
weight  to  suit  the  slope  of  ground. 

The  Vineyard. — For  vineyard  use  a  one-horse 
Knapp  plow  is  best,  always  turning  the  ground  down 
hill.  A  small  harrow  with  handles  follows.  The  strip 
of  sod  along  the  row  of  trellised  vines,  or  the  small 
square  at  each  vine  in  a  cross-plowed  vineyard,  is 
hoed  by  hand.  An  iron-framed,  walking  cultivator 
witn  five  to  seven  teeth  and  one  horse  or  two  finishes 
the  work.  The  kind  with  reversible  convex  teeth 
about  3  inches  in  width  costs  $5.50  to  $7.50,  and  is 
the  best. 

Vines  require  more  hand  labor  in  cultivation  than 
trees,  and  more  work  in  pruning — $4  an  acre  is  about 
the  price  paid  in  thrifty  vineyards  in  the  coast  coun- 
ties for  cultivation  and  about  the  same  for  pruning. 
Suckering,  sulphuring  and  slashing  off  the  rank 
young  growth  are  extra. 

Peculiarities  of  Slopes. — Other  things  being 
equal,  the  south  sidehill  ripens  a  crop  first;  next,  the 
west  sidehill;  the  east  slope  comes  third,  and  the 
northern  exposure  latest.  Fungoid  disorders,  such 
as  scab  on  the  apple  and  pear  and  curl  leaf  on  the 
peach,  are  worse  on  the  north  slope  or  one  exposed 
to  cold  northers;  least  on  the  south  and  sunny  ex- 
posure, and  bad  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  This  is 
much  modified  by  the  protection,  or  lack  of  it,  from 
cold  northers.  Frosty  and  sultry  weather  alternat- 
ing during  the  blossom  period  favors  the  growth  of 


fungoid  spores.  The  south  slope  may,  however,  be 
least  desirable  for  orchard  planting  on  account  of  the 
rock  strata  causing  much  water  seepage  and  poor 
surface  drainage.  The  east  and  west  slopes  are  usu- 
ally better  soil,  better  drained  and  the  best  for  fruit 
in  the  coast  section. 

Distances. — Crops  grow  well  between  trees  up  to 
the  time  of  fruit  production.  After  the  tree  begins 
bearing  well  the  crops  should  cease,  as  the  trees 
need  the  whole  soil  for  sustenance  and  fruit  produc- 
tion. Trees  are  commonly  planted  too  close;  30  feet 
is  little  enough  for  apples,  apricots,  cherries  and 
Winter  Nelis  pears.  Peaches,  prunes  and  Bartletts 
may  be  25  feet;  walnuts  should  be  40  feet;  lemons  can 
be  20  feet,  and  Japanese  persimmons  the  same. 
Trees  should  be  as  far  apart  on  the  sidehill  as  on  the 
level,  and  the  measurements  in  setting  should  all  be 
on  the  level. 

Valley  or  Mountain. — Many  people  object  to  the 
hills  for  farming,  but  they  are  usually  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  on  the  level.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional move  from  the  valley  into  the  mountains,  but 
the  mountaineer  is  never  afterwards  satisfied  to 
dwell  in  the  valley.  The  extra  work  in  handling  land 
and  crops  is  lessened  with  the  use  of  active  horses 
and  proper  tools.  The  man  who  walks  is  better  able 
to  than  his  valley  brother  who  "rides  a  gang."  He 
never  misses  a  meal  and  his  doctor  fees  are  small,  for 
it's  only  the  arrival  of  the  new  baby  in  the  family  or 
the  occasional  accident  that  makes  a  fee  at  all;  and 
then  the  compensatory  blessings  of  air  and  sun  and 
water  and  soil  such  as  his  valley  neighbor  knows  not 
of!  The  better  drainage,  the  wood,  the  grass,  and 
all  the  time  and  from  every  hill  the  view  always  beau- 
tiful, never  wearing,  restful  to  the  "man  with  the 
hoe"  and  shifting  ever  as  he  turns. 

Then  cry  who  will  for  a  valley  home 
Where  the  brook  runs  murmuring  by; 

I'll  build  my  cot  on  the  mountain  dome 
Where  it  leads  to  the  bright  blue  sky. 

I  have  tried  to  hold  this  article  in,  but  there's  so 
much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  that's  pertinent  to  the 
tenderfoot  that  it  would  lengthen  out  in  spite  of  me. 
I  waited  a  couple  of  weeks  for  some  one  to  answer  "G. 
A.,"  and  when  I  got  started  I  couldn't  in  justice  quit 
sooner.  Humphrey  Pilkinqton. 

Santa  Cruz. 

[We  are  sorry  you  stopped  so  soon.  The  discus- 
sion is  very  fresh  and  interesting.  Give  us  another 
chapter;  and  while  you  are  preparing  that,  what 
have  other  hillside  readers  to  say? — Ed.] 


THE  APIARY. 


The  Law  About  Trespassing  Bees. 

Now  that  the  bee-and-pear-blight  issue  is  sharp 
and  as  the  other  issue  of  the  bees-and-drying-fruit 
will  soon  be  on  us  our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
see  what  a  legal  writer  on  the  bee  side  has  to  say 
about  the  law  in  such  cases.  Mr.  R.  D.  Fisher  makes 
such  an  exposition  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  which 
we  transfer  to  our  columns. 

1.  Definition. — Damages  are  the  indemnity  re- 
coverable by  a  person  who  has  sustained  an  injury, 
either  in  his  person,  property,  or  relative  rights, 
through  the  act  or  default  of  another. 

2.  General  Principles. — Whenever  an  injury  is 
done  to  a  right,  actual  perceptible  damage  is  not  in- 
dispensable as  the  foundation  of  an  action;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  violation  of  the  right,  and  the 
law  will  presume  some  damage. 

But  no  damages  are  recoverable  for  a  mere  incon- 
venience attending  the  existence  of  a  public  benefit; 
or  for  any  lawful  act  lawfully  done,  which,  if  causing 
damage,  is  damnum  absque  injuria;  or  for  any  act 
causing  no  legal  injury,  which  is  injuria  sine  damno; 
or  for  an  injury  caused  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  com- 
plaining party's  own  wrongful  act,  default,  or  negli- 
gence. 

3.  Nominal  Damages. — Proof  of  the  violation  of 
any  legal  right  entitles  the  injured  party  to  some 
damages.  If  no  actual  damages  appear,  nominal 
damages  are  given  for  the  technical  injury. 

4.  Substantial  Damages. — Where  actual  injury 
and  the  violation  of  a  right  are  proved,  substantial 
damages  may  be  awarded  as  compensation  to  the  in- 
jured party,  and  in  certain  cases  as  punishment  to 
the  wrong-doer.  In  arriving  at  the  proper  amount 
of  damages  the  courts  follow  defined  rules. 

5.  Remoteness. — Immediate  or  consequential  dam- 
ages may  be  considered.  No  one  is  held  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences  of  his  acts  or  defaults,  but 
only  for  those  which  the  law  considers  the  natural 
consequences.  These  are  either  the  direct  conse- 
quences or  they  are  indirect.  For  all  direct  conse- 
quences, whether  they  are  such  as  inevitably  ensue, 
or  such  as  have  naturally  ensued  in  the  particular 
case,  the  person  guilty  of  the  cause  is  held  absolutely 
liable.  Such  damages  as  the  cause  produced  natu- 
rally but  indirectly  are  called  consequential. 

In  case  of  tort  not  involving  malice,  damages  may 
be  recovered,  not  merely  for  the  direct  consequences, 
but  for  such  indirect  results  as  might  reasonably  be 


expected  to  ensue  by  a  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, or  for  all  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
wrongful  act. 

6.  Personal  Property;  Trespass. — For  asporta- 
tion or  destruction  of  his  personal  property,  so  that 
the  owner  is  wholly  deprived  of  it,  he  is  entitled  to 
recover  its  value  at  the  time  of  the  trespass.  This  is 
the  measure  of  damages  for  the  entire  loss  of  the 
property.  For  an  injury  to  it  there  is  a  right  to  a 
proportionate  recovery. 

The  measure  of  damages  for  the  conversion  of 
property  is  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time 
and  place  of  conversion.  The  element  of  damage  to 
be  considered  in  case  of  injury  to  the  person  is  the 
plaintiff's  time  of  loss  from  business  or  employment; 
his  loss  of  capacity  to  perform  the  kind  of  labor  for 
which  he  is  fitted;  expenses  for  medical  services, 
nursing,  and  mental  and  physical  pain.  The  same 
rule  will  apply  to  injuries  to  animals. 

We  have  set  out  the  above  principles  of  damages 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  under 
what  branch  or  branches  damages  may  be  recovered 
for  injury  or  losses  in  consequence  of  keeping  bees. 
In  a  previous  article  we  reviewed  the  causes  of  dam- 
ages growing  out  of  the  nuisances  committed  by 
i  bees.  In  this  article  we  desire  to  review  the  rules 
1  regarding  the  bee  as  a  trespasser.  One  who  feels 
aggrieved  by  reason  of  trespassing  bees  may  bring 
an  action  against  the  owner  for  damages,  and  may 
recover  upon  proper  proof  and  identification  of  the 
trespassers  for  their  original  act  of  destruction;  and 
successive  actions  may  be  brought  to  recover  for 
damages  for  the  continuation  of  their  wrongful  tres- 
passing; but  in  all  these  cases  damages  are  esti- 
mated only  to  the  date  of  the  bringing  of  each  suit 
(101  N.  Y.,  98). 

Capacity  to  Trespass.  —  Courts  judicially  know 
that  bees  can  not  be  stabled  as  other  animals  are; 
that  to  do  so  would  destroy  their  value  as  property. 
If  the  owners  of  houses,  grocers,  and  fruit  dealers 
and  fruit  raisers  were  not  careless  in  leaving  attrac- 
tions for  them,  bees  would  commit  no  trespass.  They 
would  go  to  pasture  among  forests,  fields,  and  amid 
flowers.  But  the  grocers,  fruit  dealers  and  fruit 
raisers  say  they  are  not  required  to  screen  against 
bees  if  domesticated  and  regarded  as  property;  that 
the  law  should  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of 
trespassing  bees  the  same  as  any  other  trespassing 
animals.  This  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  identification 
can  be  made  positive.  The  instinct  of  bees  is  well 
understood,  but  their  identification  is  difficult.  The 
relation  between  fruit  growers  and  bee  keepers  is 
said  to  be  somewhat  strained.  The  former  claim  it 
to  be  fair  to  compel  the  bee  keeper  to  feed  his  bees 
at  home  in  seasons  when  they  would  otherwise  prove 
a  nuisance  and  damaging  trespassers  to  his  neigh- 
boring fruit  grower.  Whether  it  would  or  would  not 
be  possible  to  keep  bees  at  home  by  feeding  them 
heavily  is  an  open  question.  But  this  plan  would  en- 
tail a  heavy  tax  upon  the  bee  keeper.  Would  it  be 
just  to  make  the  bee  keeper  pay  this  when,  quite 
likely,  the  cracked  and  rotting  fruit  which  the  bee 
would  take  from  the  neighbor's  orchard  has  been 
produced,  at  least  has  set,  because  of  the  labors  in 
pollination  of  these  same  bees  ?  When  bees  find  a 
fair  supply  of  nectar  in  the  flowers  within  reach  of 
the  hive  theylprefer  that  to  fruit,  and  few  bees  then 
attack  fruit.  But  it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  liberal 
feeding  will  keep  all  of  the  bees  at  home,  or  nearly 
all  of  them,  from  trying  to  get  fruit  sugar  or  juices. 

The  next  suggestion  is  that  of  moving  away  if  the 
cost  would  be  less  than  feeding.  But  can  the  bee 
keeper  get  away  from  the  fruit  grower  ?  If  the  ex- 
tensive fruit  grower  can  sue  and  collect  damages  for 
injuries  to  fruit  on  his  1000  trees,  the  owner  of  one 
tree,  and  1000  owners  of  trees  within  flying  distance 
of  an  apiary  can  also  collect.  If  an  abundant  bee 
pasture  happens  to  exist  a  few  miles  away,  the  solu- 
tion is  easy  and  moving  is  practical.  But  this  is 
usually  of  short  duration;  civilization  and  improve- 
ments, farms  and  fruit  gardens  soon  follow,  and  the 
cry  is  again,  "Move  on!"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  damages  to  fruit  alleged  to  be  due 
to  bees  is  too  remote  and  uncertain;  and,  as  already 
stated,  the  benefits  from  pollination  are  equal  to  the 
damages.  Few  if  any  cases  have  reached  the  higher 
courts,  and  the  judgments  in  the  lower  courts  are 
largely  based  upon  actual  damages  proved,  and  iden- 
tification of  the  trespassing  bees. 

Injury  to  Person  or  Property. — A  small  son  of 
an  Indiana  farmer  left  the  team  he  was  driving,  near 
some  bee  hives,  while  he  chased  a  squirrel.  The 
horses  backed  the  wagon  into  the  hives,  and  the  ani- 
mals were  so  badly  stung  that  they  died.  The  boy 
was  also  stung  so  badly  that  he  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye.  It  was  complained  that  the  boy's  contributing 
negligence  occasioned  the  injury  and  resulting  dam- 
ages, and  no  recovery  could  be  had. 

An  Iowa  farmer  maintained  a  hitching  rack  at  the 
roadside  in  front  of  his  residence.  Near  by,  but 
within  his  inclose,  he  kept  a  number  of  stands  of 
bees.  A  neighbor  voluntarily  hitched  his  horses  to 
the  racks.  A  swarm  of  bees  settled  upon  the  ani- 
mals, causing  them  to  break  the  tethers  and  run 
away.  In  their  flight  they  collided  with  a  team  and 
vehicle  going  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  both  teams 
and  vehicles  were  damaged.  It  was  held  that  the 
hitching  of  the  horses  near  the  bees  was  a  voluntary 
act,  and  the  attack  by  the  bees  was  too  remote  to 
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justify  a  recovery  from  the  bee  keeper  for  the  joint 
damages  suffered  by  the  owners  of  the  wrecked  out- 
fits. 

In  the  case  of  Earl  vs.  Van  Alstine  (8  Barbour, 
630),  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
owner  of  bees  is  not  liable,  at  all  events,  for  any  acci- 
dental injury  they  may  do;  that  t)ne  who  owns  or 
keeps  an  animal  of  any  kind  becomes  liable  for  any 
injury  the  animal  may  do,  only  on  the  ground  of  some 
actual  or  presumed  negligence  on  his  part.  It  was 
alleged  in  this  case  that  defendant  owned  and  wrong- 
fully kept  fifteen  hives  of  bees  in  his  yard  adjoining 
the  public  highway,  and  that  the  plaintiff's  horses, 
while  traveling  along  the  public  highway,  and  pass- 
ing the  place  where  the  bees  are  kept,  were  at- 
tacked and  stung  so  severely  that  one  died  and  the 
other  was  greatly  injured.  A  judgment  of  $71  was 
appealed  from,  and  the  court,  in  reversing  this  judg- 
ment, said:  "  In  an  action  against  the  owner  of  bees 
for  an  injury  done  by  them  to  the  plaintiff's  horses 
while  traveling  along  the  highway  where  the  bees 
were  kept,  it  appears  that  the  bees  had  been  kept  in 
the  same  situation  for  nine  years,  and  there  was  no 
proof  of  any  injury  having  been  done  by  them,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  neighbors  testified  that  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  passing  and  repassing  the  place 
frequently,  without  having  been  molested.  This  re- 
butted the  idea  of  any  notice  to  the  bee  keeper, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  bees  or  otherwise,  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  keep  them  in  that  situation, 
and  hence  he  could  not  be  made  liable." 

If  damages  be  done  by  any  domestic  animal  kept 
for  use  or  convenience,  the  owner  is  not  liable  to  an 
actjon,  without  notice  (13  John,  Rep.  339).  The 
utility  of  the  bees  no  one  will  question,  and  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  call  for  the  application  of  very 
stringent  rules  in  their  case.  However,  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  keeping  of  bees  near  a  highway 
subjects  their  owner  to  a  responsibility  which  would 
not  otherwise  rest  upon  him  has  not,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, been  passed  upon. 
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Kafir  Corn,  Ground  and  Whole,  for  Calves. 

So  much  Kafir  corn  is  now  grown  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  valleys  that  a  recent  Kansas 
experiment  has  a  direct  local  bearing.  Twenty  head 
of  young  grade  Hereford,  Shorthorn  and  Angus  calves 
were  purchased  by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
during  April  and  May,  1901.  The  feed  of  these  calves 
was  gradually  changed  to  skim  milk,  with  what  grain 
they  would  eat,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  whole  and 
ground  Kafir  corn.  It  was  found  that  the  calves 
would  eut  the  ground  Kafir  corn  when  from  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  of  age,  and  would  begin  to  eat  the 
whole  Kafir  corn  when  from  three  to  four  weeks  old. 
On  June  19  these  calves  were  divided  into  two  lots, 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the  lot  to  receive  ground 
Kafir  corn  weighing  1570  pounds,  or  157  pounds  per 
calf,  and  the  one  to  receive  whole  Kafir  corn  weighed 
1577  pounds,  or  157.7  pounds  per  head.  Each  lot 
was  fed  all  the  skim  milk,  grain  and  hay  the  calves 
would  eat  without  scouring.  The  roughness  for  both 
lots  consisted  of  prairie  hay  only  until  the  calves  were 
twelve  weeks  old.  Alfalfa  was  then  added  gradually 
and  for  a  time  constituted  one-half  of  the  roughness 
fed,  and  later  supplanted  the  prairie  hay  alto- 
gether. Fresh  water  and  salt  were  available  at  all 
times. 

Ground  Kafir  Corn  Lot.— For  the  112  days  un- 
der experiment  these  ten  calves  consumed  14,748 
pounds  of  skim  milk,  1394  pounds  of  ground  Kafir 
corn,  2381  pounds  of  prairie  hay,  125  pounds  orchard 
grass  hay  and  6222  pounds  alfalfa  hay.  The  total 
gain  of  the  lot  during  the  experiment  was  1580 
pounds,  or  1.41  pounds  daily  per  calf.  With  skim 
milk  at  15  cents  per  hundred  weight,  grain  at  50  cents 
per  hundred  weight  (plus  3  cents  per  bushel,  or  6 
cents  per  hundred  weight,  for  grinding),  and  hay  at 
$4  per  ton,  the  feed  cost  of  raising  these  calves 
amounts  to  $47.37,  or  $4.73  per  head.  The  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  gain  is  as  follows:  Skim  milk,  $1.40; 
grain,  49  cents;  roughness,  $1.10;  total,  $2.99. 

Whole  Kafir  Corn  Lot. — These  calves  consumed 
14,620  pounds  of  skim  milk,  1641  pounds  of  whole 
Kafir  corn,  2381  pounds  of  prairie  hay,  125  pounds  of 
orchard  grass  hay  and  5982  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay. 
The  total  gain  was  1406  pounds,  or  1.26  pounds  daily 
per  calf.  The  feed  cost  amounts  to  $47.09,  or  $4.70 
per  head.  The  cost  per  100  pounds  of  gain  is  as  fol- 
lows: Skim  milk,  $1.56;  grain,  58  cents;  roughness, 
$1.20;  total,  $3.34. 

Comparing  the  two  lots,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
whole  Kafir  corn  lot  consumed  247  pounds  more 
grain,  but  240  pounds  less  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  made 
seventy-four  pounds  less  gain.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  grains,  in  the  case  of  the  whole  Kafir  corn 
lot,  that  passed  through  the  calves  undigested.  This 
experiment  indicates  that  better  and  more  economi- 
cal gains  are  made  from  ground  Kafir  corn  than 
from  the  whole  grain.  Nevertheless,  if  a  man  is  so 
situated  that  he  can  not  grind  his  Kafir  corn,  very 
fair  gains  can  be  made  with  the  whole  seed.  Again, 
it  is  possible  to  feed  the  ground  Kafir  corn  the  first 


two  or  three  months  and  then  gradually  change  to 
the  whole.  The  weekly  weights  and  gains  show  that 
the  calves  receiving  the  whole  Kafir  corn  gained 
nearly  as  well  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  experiment 
as  those  receiving  the  ground  Kafir  corn.  Feed 
ground  Kafir  corn  until  the  calf  is  three  or  four 
months  old;  then,  if  it  is  more  convenient  or  econom- 
ical, the  whole  Kafir  corn  may  be  substituted. 


THE  FIELD. 


An  Inquiry  into  Alfalfa  Growing. 

The  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  prosecuted  a  searching  investigation  into  the 
growth  of  alfalfa  and  the  results  are  very  interesting 
in  this  great  alfalfa  State  of  California,  though  our 
conditions  are  in  many  respects  very  different.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1902  a  list  of  between  600  and  700 
successful  alfalfa  raisers  in  the  State  was  collected, 
and  to  each  was  sent  a  report  blank  calling  for  a 
definite  statement  regarding  a  number  of  the 
processes  he  employed  in  obtaining  his  stand  of 
alfalfa,  and  also  regarding  his  subsequent  care  of  the 
crop.  More  than  500  satisfactory  replies  were  re- 
ceived, representing  eighty  counties  in  the  State.  A 
study  of  this  large  number  of  reports  from  successful 
alfalfa  raisers  gives  some  valuable  information  re- 
specting alfalfa  culture. 

Upland  and  Bottom. — There  are  288  stands  re- 
ported upon  upland,  and  273  upon  bottom  land. 
Even  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  the  amount 
of  alfalfa  on  the  upland  is  shown  to  be  considerable, 
and  very  satisfactory  results  are  evidently  obtained, 
although  naturally  the  yields  of  hay  are  smaller  than 
on  the  bottom  lands  of  that  region.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  somewhat  heavier  yields  appear  to 
be  obtained  from  bottom  land,  but  loss  from  winter 
killing  or  other  cause  is  greater.  Twenty-three  re- 
ports state  that  upland  is  more  satisfactory  than 
bottom  land.  These  come  principally  from  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  State  or  the  irrigated  land  of  the 
western  portion. 

An  astonishing  feature  of  the  replies  is  the  large 
amount  of  alfalfa  that  they  show  to  be  growing  on 
land  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Sandy  clay,  clay  loam,  clay 
and  lime,  etc.,  were  not  counted  as  clay.  In  spite  of 
this  limitation,  245  clay  or  gumbo  subsoils  are  re- 
ported. A  clay  or  even  a  gumbo  subsoil  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  barrier  to  successful  alfalfa  culture. 

Sowing. — The  seed  bed  was  prepared  by  plowing 
and  further  working  in  373  cases,  and  by  disking  or 
cultivating  in  75.  Among  the  latter  is  one  method 
that  appears  to  be  popular  and  satisfactory.  This 
consists  in  thoroughly  disking  corn  land  after  all 
trash  has  been  removed  from  the  field.  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  there  are  a  number  of  good 
stands  of  alfalfa  obtained  by  breaking  prairie  sod, 
disking  it,  and  harrowing  in  the  seed.  The  latter 
commends  itself  as  an  easy  way  of  supplementing  the 
native  grasses  in  pastures.  The  tendency  to  dis- 
pense with  plowing  on  unirrigated  land  increases 
with  the  distance  westward  from  the  Missouri. 

A  study  of  the  dates  of  sowing  alfalfa  seed  in  the 
spring  shows  a  range  from  early  March  to  late  June, 
although  where  advice  was  volunteered  it  was  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  favor  of  early  sowing.  There 
were  only  eight  reports  of  summer  or  fall  sowing,  of 
which  one  was  sown  in  July,  four  in  August  and  three 
in  September. 

In  108  cases  a  nurse  crop  was  used,  while  in  393 
cases  the  alfalfa  seed  was  sown  without  that  of  any 
other  crop.  The  use  of  the  nurse  crop  was  largely 
confined  to  extreme  eastern  Nebraska  and  the  irri- 
gated land  of  the  west.  Many  persons  who  used  a 
nurse  crop  say  that  they  would  not  do  so  again.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  use  a  light  seeding  of  small 
grain,  sown  earlier  or  with  the  alfalfa,  to  prevent 
damage  by  severe  winds.  When  sown  in  this  way 
the  nurse  crop  is  mown  when  8  or  10  inches  high,  to 
prevent  it  smothering  the  alfalfa. 

In  fifty-five  cases  the  seed  was  put  in  with  a  drill, 
and  in  447  cases  it  was  sown  broadcast.  This  is  at 
least  an  indication  that  if  a  drill  is  not  available  a 
satisfactory  stand  can  be  obtained  by  broadcasting 
and  harrowing  in,  provided  the  other  conditions  are 
favorable. 

There  were  138  reports  of  less  than  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  being  used,  and  336  reports  of 
twenty  pounds  or  more  being  sown.  The  evidence 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  use  of  at  least  twenty 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 

Of  the  persons  replying  to  the  inquiries,  221  have 
stands  of  alfalfa  that  yield  more  than  four  tons  of 
cured  hay  per  acre  each  season,  while  157  do  not  get 
as  much  as  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

Disking — Of  persons  having  practiced  disking 
alfalfa  in  the  spring  or  at  other  times,  138  report 
that  beneficial  results  have  been  obtained,  while 
seven  report  that  disking  has  been  ineffective  or  in- 
jurious. By  disking  alfalfa  is  meant  going  over  it  in 
the  spring  with  a  disk  harrow  before  growth  starts, 
or  during  summer  immediately  after  cutting  for  hay. 
It  is  customary  to  set  the  disks  at  a  slight  angle. 
This  cuts  the  crown  root  and  stirs  the  soil.  Some  of 
the  correspondents  prefer  harrowing  to  disking. 


Where  positive  objection  was  made  to  disking,  it  was 
based  on  the  claim  that  it  caused  the  crowns  to  be- 
come diseased.  The  great  bulk  of  the  evidence) was, 
however,  in  favor  of  disking. 

Fertilizing. — Of  the  persons  who  have  manured 
alfalfa,  either  by  plowing  in  the  manure  immediately 
before  seeding  or  by  spreading  it  on  the  field  after  a 
stand  had  been  obtained,  110  obtained  beneficial  re- 
sults, and  thirteen  found  it  to  be  ineffective  or  injuri- 
ous. Objection  are  based  on  the  claim  that  plowing 
in  manure  causes  the  soil  to  dry  out,  but  objections 
to  spreading  manure  on  alfalfa  are  rather  indefinite 
in  their  nature,  except  that  on  low  land  it  makes  the 
growth  too  rank,  and  the  alfalfa  falls  down.  Many 
of  those  who  advocate  its  (use  specify  that  the  ma- 
nure should  be  rotted  and  fine.  One  man  suggests 
harrowing  after  spreading,  to  fine  it.  The  reports 
of  beneficial  results  from  plowing  under  manure  come 
largely  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  but 
the  use  of  fine  manure  applied  as  a  top  dressing  has 
proven  beneficial  in  all  parts. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Santa  Clara  Man's  Way. 

Mr.  Franklin  Hichborn  writes  the  details  of  his 
practice  with  chickens  for  Tree  and  Vine.  He  says 
it  has  been  his  experience  that  one  man  cannot  tell 
another  how  to  raise  chicks,  although  the  first  may 
be  most  experienced  and  successful,  while  the  second 
may  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  Experience  is 
the  only  school  worth  attending.  As  I  look  back  to 
a  year  ago,  to  my  own  start  with  a  single  hen,  later 
in  the  season  with  an  incubator  and  brooder  added, 
and  so  on  to  a  fairly  respectable  flock,  I  think  how 
fortunate  it  is  that  I  did  not  attempt  to  start  on  the 
scale  upon  which  I  am  now  operating.  With  the 
flock  that  I  expect  to  have  later,  I  know  I  could  not 
now  succeed.  But  as  the  flock  grows  in  numbers  I 
hope  to  grow  in  experience.  I  have  reached  that 
point  where  the  chicks  hatched  under  hens  or  in  incu- 
bators grow  up  to  satisfactory  hen  and  roosterhood. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  thinks,  after  seeing  them, 
that  chicks  and  stock  look  well.  He  thinks  that  my 
way  of  feeding  the  chicks  may  be  of  interest  if  not 
advantage  to  beginners,  for  none  of  them  are  afflicted 
with  bowel  trouble  or  other  diseases  that  chick  flesh 
is  heir  to.  The  feed  may  be  of  interest,  but  the  be- 
ginner had  better  study  out  a  feed  of  his  own.  I 
tried  what  successful  poultrymen  said  was  good,  and 
lost  chicks  by  the  hundreds  by  it.  My  present  way 
of  handling  was  adopted  as  a  sort  of  self-defense.  It 
has  proven  satisfactory  for  me.  This  is  all  I  have  to 
say  to  recommend  it. 

For  the  first  week  I  feed  the  chicks  a  sort  of  dry 
mash  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  hard-boiled  egg, 
burnt  bone  dust  and  bread  crumbs.  These  are 
rubbed  together  by  hand  until  they  become  thor- 
oughly mixed,  no  one  distinguishable  from  the  other. 
The  stuff  does  not  look  inviting,  but  from  the  start 
the  chicks  eat  it  with  relish,  and  with  me  they  have 
certainly  thrived  on  it. 

The  eggs  are  mostly  clear  ones  that  have  been 
tested  out  from  under  hens  or  from  incubator,  and 
cost  nothing. 

The  bone  is  burned  in  the  stove  until  it  will  crumble 
readily.  It  is  then  pounded  up  in  a  sack  and  put 
through  an  ordinary  sieve. 

The  bread  is  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  until 
it  can  be  pounded  up  the  same  as  the  bone  and  pul- 
verized as  fine.  When  prepared  it  looks  like  coarse 
meal. 

These  three  ingredients  are  then  mixed  as  indi- 
cated. It  takes  some  time  to  mix  them,  but  one  can 
mix  enough  at  a  time  to  last  a  whole  day,  and,  after 
all,  it  takes  but  seven  mixings  to  get  the  chicks  up 
to  a  point  where  they  can  be  fed  something  that  costs 
a  little  more,  but  is  more  readily  prepared. 

During  the  second  week  the  chicks  are  fed  steel- 
cut  oats.  This  is  really  nothing  more  than  coarse 
oatmeal,  and  any  preparation  of  oats,  even  rolled, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose.  But  steel-cut  oats 
look  well,  and  the  chicks  eat  it  with  relish.  They  are 
during  this  time  fed  scraps  from  the  table  and  the 
like  as  variety.  From  the  very  beginning  they  are 
given,  preferably  at  night,  a  little  finely  chopped 
onion.  They  are  very  fond  of  it  and  it  appears  to  do 
them  good. 

After  the  tenth  day  begin  to  give  the  chicks  a 
little  Egyptian  corn  and  wheat,  ground  in  equal 
parts  in  a  coffee  mill  which  I  have  for  the  purpose. 
During  the  third  and  up  to  the  sixth  week  this  corn 
and  wheat  is  their  principal  food.  I  always  arrange 
so  that  they  have  the  run  of  a  grass  or  lettuce  patch, 
and  they  eat  an  amazing  amount  of  green  feed.  They 
are  also  given  occasionally  a  little  finely  chopped 
meat. 

The  feed,  now  that  it  has  been  put  on  paper,  in- 
deed seems  elaborate,  but  variety  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  make  the  chicks  "contented,"  and  unless 
they  are  "  contented  "  they  will  not  thrive. 

After  the  sixth  week  I  find  it  safe  to  feed  them  the 
same  as  I  do  my  full-grown  birds — mash  in  the  morn- 
ing and  grain  at  night,  with  plenty  of  room,  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  green  feed  to  run  about  in. 
If  I  do  not  have  this  green  feed  run,  I  would  give 
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them  all  the  green  stuff  they  will  eat  at  the  noon 
hour,  the  course  that  I  follow  with  the  hen  penned 
up  in  quarters  too  narrow  to  permit  of  the  chickens 
and  vegetation  occupying  them  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Another  point,  not  of  breeding,  but  one  quite  as 
important,  may  be  mentioned  before  I  close — the 
heating  of  brooders.  When  I  was  learning  from 
books  instead  of  chickens  how  chicks  should  be  raised 
I  learned  that  brooders  cannot  be  made  too  warm. 
The  mildest  observation  to  this  end  had  it  that  "it 
is  better  to  have  the  brooder  a  dozen  degrees  too 
hot  than  one  degree  too  cold."  Following  these 
directions  I  wasted  gallons  of  coal  oil,  and  burned  up 
hundred  of  chicks.  I  have  just  learned  that  a  very 
small  flame  will  run  the  brooder.  The  discovery  is 
worth  coal  oil  and  chick,  and  hence  dollars,  to  me. 
At  night,  until  they  are  fully  five  weeks  old,  my 
chicks  sleep  in  an  artificially  warmed  brooder  ;  but 
so  little  heat  is  used,  particularly  after  the  second 
week,  that  the  cost  is  a  trifle.  There  is,  of  course, 
danger,  and  much  of  it,  in  getting  a  brooder  too  cold. 
There  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  however,  in  get- 
ting it  too  hot.  Then,  again,  there  is  overcrowding. 
My  brooders  are  3  feet  square  and  warranted  to  hold 
100  chicks.  I  put  in  as  a  minimum  number  forty- 
five.  I  used  to  put  in  seventy-five,  but  I  am  raising 
chickens  now,  not  maintaining  a  grave  yard. 


A  Large  Pigeon  Establishment. 

Those  who  approach  Los  Angeles  from  the  north 
by  railway  are  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  very  large 
building  covered  with  pigeons.  It  is  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  bird  ranch  owned  by  T.  Y.  Johnson  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Although  this  business  has  been  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  foreign  countries,  says  a  writer  for  Country 
Life  in  America,  it  is  comparatively  new  in  America. 
It  has  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation,  and  the 
profits  have  been  large  enough  to  arouse  great  in- 
terest. 

Three  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty 
of  the  outcome,  Mr.  Johnson  selected  a  pretty  spot 
in  the  Los  Angeles  river  bed,  where,  among  syca- 
mores, willows  and  alders  that  outlined  the  small 
stream,  he  erected  a  number  of  immense  bird  tene- 
ments, one  being  60  feet  long,  24  feet  wide  and  18  feet 
high.  Tiny  domestic  establishments  were  arranged 
in  tiers  all  over  the  exterior  walls,  while  through  the 
interior  ran  eight  narrow  aisles,  affording  passage- 
way to  the  inner  flats.  In  the  beginning  3000  pigeons 
were  secured  as  tenants. 

The  male  bird  chooses  the  nest  before  mating. 
During  the  eighteen  days  of  incubation  he  takes  the 
nest  for  an  hour,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
progeny  are  numerous,  each  pair  of  pigeons  produc- 
ing twelve  squabs  a  year.  The  squabs  are  allowed  to 
remain  under  the  paternal  roof  for  only  three  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  prepared  for  mar- 
ket. When  they  are  old  enough  to  fly  they  invariably 
become  thin  and  tough.  At  the  age  of  six  months 
those  birds  which  have  escaped  the  stew  kettle  se- 
lect their  mates  and  nest.  During  the  past  three 
years  the  original  3000  birds  have  increased  to 
15,000. 

September  and  October  are  the  molting  months, 
and  during  that  time  only  forty  dozen  squabs  are 
produced  monthly,  but  during  every  other  month  400 
dozen  squabs  are  hatched. 

In  selecting  birds  for  the  market,  Mr.  Johnson 
takes  the  dark-feathered  youngsters,  as  he  hopes 
eventually  to  have  only  white  birds.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dozen  squabs,  on  an  average,  are  sent  to 
market  each  month,  the  price  of  sale  ranging  from 
$1  50  to  $3  per  dozen,  though  in  molting  seasons, 
when  the  birds  are  scarce,  $10  a  dozen  is  often  re- 
alized. Mr.  Johnson  estimates  that  his  revenue  from 
the  birds  during  the  past  year  has  amounted  to 
$12,000. 

At  present  all  the  lofts  are  occupied,  and  some  of 
the  more  recent  home-makers  are  compelled  to  occu- 
py humble  habitations  on  the  ground.  Each  week 
the  lofts  are  disinfected  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  while  every  nest  is  sprinkled  with  insect 
powder  and  sulphur,  a  process  the  birds  seem  to  dis- 
like. 

At  meal  time  the  scene  on  the  ranch  is  one  of  pic- 
turesque animation.  Responsive  to  the  first  note  of 
a  musical,  long-drawn  whistle  from  Mr.  Johnson, 
which  announces  a  banquet,  the  birds  flock  from 
every  crack  and  crevice  of  their  tenement.  The  air 
is  full  of  pigeons.  To  feed  this  flock  of  15,000  birds 
requires  twelve  sacks  of  screenings,  eight  sacks  of 
grain  and  an  immense  quantity  of  boiled  meal  each 
day.  During  the  week  three  or  four  barrels  of  stale 
bread  are  soaked  in  water  and  added  to  the  menu. 
The  cost  of  these  provisions  amounts  to  $15  per  day, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  $5475  per  year. 

The  birds  never  stray  beyond  the  wire  boundaries 
of  their  home,  seeming  quite  content  with  the  narrow 
confines  of  eight  acres.  Convenience  and  comfort 
are  carefully  considered,  and  every  morning  straw  is 
strewn  on  the  ground,  that  the  birds  may  build  new 
nests  if  they  desire.  The  life  of  this  interesting  bird 
city  is  one  of  unending  contentment,  undisturbed 
save  when  a  predatory  hawk  or  rat  appears  upon  the 
scene.    Fourteen  to  sixteen  wagon  loads  of  guano 


are  removed  from  the  premises  each  year,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  feathers  taken  from  the  marketable 
birds  are  utilized  by  the  upholstery  departments  of 
furniture  factories. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Are  We  Making  a  Mistake  in  Neglecting  the  Holstein 
Cow? 


By  E.  A.  Gammon  at  the  Courtland  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
terrogation. To  at  all  arrive  at  a  position  in  which 
we  may  answer  either  affirmatively  or  negatively  it 
becomes  us  to  somewhat  examine  into  our  conditions 
and  our  adaptability  for  stock  raising,  dairying  and 
their  kindred  pursuits.  If  after  a  somewhat  hurried 
examination  we  find  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
growing  of  stock  for  one  or  more  objects  will  be  con- 
ducted by  us,  then  we  have  gained  a  vantage  ground 
from  which  we  can  study  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle  and  by  comparison,  elimina- 
tion and  selection  choose  the  one  breed  that  seems  to 
combine  more  of  the  virtues  and  a  less  number  of 
faults  for  the  one  which  we  propose  to  propagate. 

When  we  have  done  this,  and  only  then,  will  we  be 
able  to  answer  the  question,  "Are  we  making  a  mis- 
take in  neglecting  the  Holstein  cow  ?  " 

What  to  Do  with  Rich  Lowlands. — We  have  a 
vast  acreage  that  seems  not  well  adapted  to  fruit 
growing,  neither  does  it  entirely  answer  the  require- 
ments for  the  market  growing  of  vegetables.  Some 
kind  of  hay  crop  or  grain  crop  will  flourish,  but  these 
alone  do  not  seem  to  give  a  just  return  from  this 
rich  bottom  land. 

If  we  turn  to  alfalfa  and  add  to  our  interests  that 
of  stock  raising  in  some  form,  then  we  have  an  ele- 
ment not  yet  met  with  in  a  hay  crop  alone  and  one 
quite  likely  to  give  a  fair  return  that  will  in  a  meas- 
ure satisfy  our  demands. 

It  appears,  however,  from  facts  that  an  added 
acreage  to  the  one  above  mentioned  is  now  actually 
being  used  for  stock  raising  which  would  readily 
bring  an  annual  rental  of  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre. 
Now  it  has  been  said,  and  repeatedly  so,  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  raise  stock  on  such  valuable  land,  and 
we  believe  that  position  can  not  be  assailed  so  long 
as  the  prevailing  kind  of  stock  is  indulged  or  toler- 
ated. But  as  soon  as  we  make  selection  of  a  differ- 
ent type  of  animal  then  our  conclusions  may  be 
wrong,  so  far  as  practicability  is  concerned,  and  we 
believe  it  can  then  be  maintained,  without  a  doubt, 
that  stock  raising  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  that 
well. 

What  Holland  Does  with  Such  Land. — Take  for 
example  Holland,  where  land  is  rated  at  from  $500 
to  $1000  per  acre.  Intensive  culture  is  practiced; 
not  a  foot  of  land  is  wasted;  and  yet  people  have  fol- 
lowed dairying  successfully  for  centuries.  For  a  sin- 
gle year,  without  taking  into  consideration  home  con- 
sumption and  sales  to  other  countries,  Friesland  ex- 
ported to  England  an  average  of  2053  pounds  of  but- 
ter for  all  the  cows,  both  old  and  young,  owned  in 
the  province.    No  other  country  could  equal  this. 

What  are  Requisites. — To  successfully  carry  on 
stock  raising  in  some  form  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  must  make  careful  selection  from  adapta- 
bility to  our  needs,  and  not  because  we  have  a  fertile 
region  and  luxuriant  pastures,  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  "any  old  thing"  will  do.  Our  fields,  as  a  rule, 
are  small;  in  some  instances  boiling  is  practiced  (an 
admirable  plan),  and  the  kind  of  animal  we  desire  is 
one  that  will  readily  accommodate  itself  to  environ- 
ments, and  supply  a  large  amount  of  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  veal  and  beef.  We  need  an  "  all-round"  ani- 
mal, and  yet  one  that  excells  particularly  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways.  With  the  high  price  of  beef  taken  into 
consideration,  which  we  see  no  reason  for  even  sus- 
pecting a  change,  as  persons  competent  to  judge 
estimate  the  deficit  in  beef  animals  alone  in  this 
country  to  be  not  less  that  10,000,000  head,  we  are 
still  confident  that  statistics  will  emphasize  the  truth 
that  beef  alone  cannot  compete  successfully  with  the 
more  finished  products,  as  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
in  districts  where  any  or  all  of  these  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

High  Class  Products  Essential. — This  is  true  of 
any  industry;  a  finished  and  more  highly  organized 
product  is  bound  to  outsell  a  crude  one  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  increment  of  gain  is  rein- 
forced. On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  are  not 
willing  to  admit  that  with  our  conditions  for  rapidly 
maturing  beef  animals,  and  our  superior  market  ad- 
vantages, that  it  would  be  an  impossible  accomplish- 
ment to  successfully  devote  our  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strictly  beef  animal.  We  will  go  even 
further  and  say  that  it  is  our  opinion,  even  on  our 
valuable  lands,  that  were  one  to  devote  his  best 
talent  and  resources  in  the  line  of  producing  a  fin- 
ished product  for  the  block  a  highly  remunerative 
business  might  be  established. 

High  Producers  Must  Be  Well  Bred. — Now,  re- 
verting to  our  first  conclusion  that  stock  raising  can 
be  successfully  conducted  under  our  conditions,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  losing  sight  of  our  milk,  butter 
and  cheese  animal  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  beef  ani- 
mal on  the  other,  we  believe  it  can  be  maintained 


that  under  the  hap-hazard  and  frightfully  disorgan- 
ized and  unsystematized  method  of  growing  any  and 
all  kinds  of  animals,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  find- 
ing thoroughbred  males  in  herds  must  result  in  in- 
evitable loss  and  failure.  And  right  here,  while 
passing,  let  me  refer  to  the  matter  of  thoroughbred 
males,  as  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  A 
position  that  cannot  be  assailed  and  one  taken  by 
every  exponent  of  stock  breeding  in  the  land  seems 
to  be  habitually  transgressed.  When  we  now  can 
obtain  the  best  of  pure  bred  sires  both  cheaply  and 
conveniently  in  this  country  there  can  be  no  possible 
excuse  for  breeding  to  a  cross,  mongrel  nor  a  scrub. 
This  is  true  whether  applied  to  poultry,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  or  swine.  By  the  selection  of  a  desira- 
ble sire  breeders  competent  to  judge  state  that  fully 
one-half  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  offspring. 

The  Premises  Established. — We  have  now  the 
following  deductions  before  us  :  First,  stock  raising 
of  some  kind  can  be  successfully  conducted  under  our 
conditions  ;  second,  the  growing  and  development  of 
a  milk,  butter  or  cheese  animal  will  be  highly  remu- 
nerative ;  third,  the  production  of  a  finished  beef 
animal  for  the  block  is  quite  likely  to  prove  successful. 

Can  we  not  look  further  into  these  conclusions  and 
perhaps  so  eliminate  that  we  will  have  left  but  one 
premise  for  our  further  investigation  ?  We  are  de- 
sirous of  securing  an  animal  that  will  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  milk,  from  which  can  be  made  much  but- 
ter or  cheese,  and  also  to  have  a  by-product  of  such 
quantity  as  to  make  it  very  valuable  for  the  raising 
of  calves  and  swine.  We  also  desire  an  animal  with 
a  large  carcass  that  can  readily  be  converted  into 
beef.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  an  animal  in  which 
these  extremely  desirable  qualities  are  combined  ? 

The  Holstein-Friesians. — We  believe  that  in  the 
Holstein-Friesian  cow  we  have  such  an  animal,  and 
when  put  to  the  test  will  come  up  to  every  requirement. 
We  believe  she  will  stand  the  closest  scrutiny,  nor  will 
you  find  her  blushing  for  fear  the  above  inspection 
may  reveal  some  excellent  point  deficient  or  lacking. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  because  she  has 
always  made  converts  when  investigation  has  been 
resorted  to,  and  we  are  yet  to  hear  of  the  breeder  of 
the  pure  black-and-whites  who  has  ever  put  her 
aside  and  she  has  been  obliged  to  take  up  with  a  sec- 
ond love.  It  were  better  could  we  add  the  same 
tribute  to  the  constancy  of  some  other  than  this  true 
example  of  the  bovine  class. 

Cross  breeding  an  Uncertain  Course. — The 
Shorthorn,  Jersey  and  Holstein  only  we  assume 
enter  into  our  deliberations  when  we  are  casting 
around  for  a  breed  of  cattle  that  we  propose  to  de- 
velop. Some  may  ask  the  question  why  not  make  a 
cross  between  some  two  of  these  breeds  or  even  add 
a  third  element  into  our  own  admixture  ?  The  an- 
swer of  all  experienced  breeders  is,  do  not  do  it.  At 
its  inception  we  are  working  largely  against  dame 
nature  and  the  inherited  and  acquired  characteristics 
through  long  years  of  development.  Each  of  these 
breeds  has  tendencies  that  are,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, peculiar  to  its  kind  and  class,  and  are  we  in  a 
position  to  say  that  the  desirable  qualities  that  we 
wish  perpetuated  will  find  their  affinity  in  some  cross 
with  an  entirely  different  animal,  perhaps  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  one  in  hand  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  presuming,  to  say  the  least,  and  in  experi- 
ence this  cross-breeding  has  proved  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  We  sincerely  believe  that  the  failures  and 
poor  results  largely  attained  in  stock  breeding  are 
attributable  to  this  source.  But  by  one  cross  we 
can  obtain  untoward  results  that  a  lifetime  is  far  too 
short  in  which  to  make  complete  restitution.  All 
reputable  breeders  persist  in  discouraging  the  sys- 
tem. After  the  first  cross,  should  a  desirable  animal 
be  secured,  what  basis  has  the  breeder  then  acquired 
from  which  he  can  expect  to  perpetuate  this  animal 
or  the  desirable  qualities  in  it  manifested  ?  None 
whatever  ;  and  should  he  be  reasonably  content  with 
the  get  of  this  first  cross  so  far  as  milk,  butter, 
cheese  or  beef  is  concerned,  what  kind  of  a  herd  do 
we  find  him  in  possession  of  ?  A  mongrel  one,  mot- 
tled and  containing  a  representative  of  every  con- 
ceivable color,  size  and  shape  ;  one  that  is  unsightly 
and  to  which  one  cannot  add  sufficient  of  his  esthetic 
nature  to  bring  out  those  qualities  which  are  imper- 
atively demanded  to  perfect  any  type  of  animal. 
Experience  has  taught  that  only  in  the  first  cross  is 
it  possible  to  secure  an  animal  at  all  desirable,  and 
consequently  we  are  obliged  to  go  outside  our  own 
herd  and  purchase  cows  from  which  to  continue  this 
hazardous  undertaking. 

(to  be  continued.) 


We  hear  that  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa  has 
been  notified  that  a  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  his 
exhibit  made  at  the  recent  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion. There  were  no  premiums  for  exhibits  such  as 
Burbank  made — that  of  hybrid  fruits — but  a  special 
medal  was  awarded  for  his  combination  fruits,  the 
plumcot  being  considered  the  most  wonderful  by  the 
judges.  This  plumcot  is  certainly  a  most  wonderful 
and  desirable  fruit.  An  illustrated  account  of  it  was 
given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March  9,  1901. 
This  is  one  of  many  things  which  Mr.  Burbank  still 
has  under  his  control,  and  the  things  which  he  still 
has  under  training  may  prove  greater  than  any 
which  has  been  given  to  the  public. 
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BUTTE. 

Concerning  Crops.— Oroville  Regis- 
ter: Scott  Whipple  of  Wyandotte  reports 
that  the  cool  weather  of  late  is  just  what 
farmers  in  the  foothills  needed.  The  hay 
a.nd  grain  have  filled  out  fast  in  the  past 
two  weeks  and  he  thinks  there  will  be  an 
excellent  crop  of  hay. 

Big  Wheat  Sales  by  Farmers.— 
Gridley  Herald:  During  the  past  week  a 
number  of  Gridley  farmers  have  let  go  of 
their  wheat  holdings,  and  the  aggregate 
makes  up  a  large  amount.  I.  N.  Ramsdell 
purchased  from  J.  F.  Shaffer  9000  sacks  of 
1901  wheat,  paying  1  cent  per  pound  for 
the  lot,  and  F.  G.  Moesch  purchased  21,- 
000  sacks  from  a  pool  of  farmers  made  up 
as  follows:  Peter  Weber,  Harrison  Miller, 
T.  B.  Channon,  J.  F.  Channon,  F.  Hazel- 
busch,  J.  C.  Richardson,  Samuel  Davis 
and  the  Scammon  estate.  The  price  on 
this  lot  was  from  98c  to  $1  per  cental,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  grain.  On 
Saturday  of  last  week  Mr.  Moesch  bought 
400  tons  of  wheat  at  Biggs  and  100  tons  at 
Live  Oak. 

Pump  for  the  Reed  Orchard.— Last 
Sunday  the  big  pump  which  is  to  be  used 
for  irrigating  on  the  Reed  orchard,  near 
Gridley,  was  loaded  onto  a  wagon  from 
the  freight  platform  at  this  place  and 
hauled  to  the  ranch.  The  pump  and  its 
connections  made  a  load  for  two  four- horse 
wagons.  The  motor  will  be  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  pump  shaft,  and,  touching 
a  button,  starts  the  water  to  coming  up  at 
the  rate  of  2500  gallons  a  minute,  which 
means  3000  barrels  of  water  every  hour, 
or  72,000  barrels  per  day,  which  is  equal 
to  a  rainfall  of  1  inch  on  about  130  acres. 

FRESNO. 

Vineyards  Looking  Well — Scan- 
dinavian Colony  Correspondence  Republi- 
can: Prospects  are  good  for  an  abundant 
yield  of  grapes  this  fall.  While,  of  course, 
all  know  that  "there's  many  a  thrip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  the  passing  of 
the  spring  without  a  damaging  frost  has 
caused  great  and  continued  rejoicing. 
True,  the  vinehopper  must  have  his 
"  pound  of  flesh,"  as  also  the  cut  worm, 
rose  bug,  California  Wine  Association  and 
other  juicy  vegetarians,  but  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  short  of  an  unforeseen  calam- 
ity can  now  prevent  an  enormous  flow  of 
the  red  and  rosy  wine.  Should  the  mar- 
keting of  the  product  be  arranged  as  hoped 
for  by  our  growers,  their  persons  will  once 
more  be  decked  with  the  diamonds  that 
have  so  long  wasted  their  brilliancy  in  the 
pawnshops.  The  directors  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Wine  Association  are  not  letting 
the  grass  grow  under  their  feet.  Import- 
ant negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  a  winery  site  are  pending. 

Alfalfa  is  King.— Sanger  Herald: 
We  are  informed  by  a  farmer  in  this  vi- 
cinity that  alfalfa  will  sustain  an  average 
of  at  least  three  head  of  matured  live 
stock  to  the  acre  the  year  around.  A  40- 
acre  tract  of  alfalfa  will  feed  a  dairy  herd 
of  forty  cows  and  their  calves  and  four 
head  of  horses  the  year  around.  It  is 
the  report  of  experts  that  100  cows  can 
be  cared  for  in  this  county  with  less  cost 
than  can  thirty- five  cows  in  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  the  Eastern  States,  the  cows  giv- 
ing an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  and  the 
profit  from  this  product  equaling  or  ex- 
ceeding the  Eastern  product.  As  many  as 
five  crops  of  hay  have  been  harvested  in 
one  year  from  an  alfalfa  patch  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Now  that  the  creamery  is  an  es- 
tablished fact,  insuring  a  ready  sale  for  all 
the  milk  that  can  be  produced  on  the 
dairies  hereabout,  the  acreage  of  alfalfa, 
as  well  as  the  herds  of  cows,  will  be  greatly 
augmented  during  the  next  four  years. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
The  Olive  Crop.— Times:  The  olive 
growing  company  operating  at  San  Fer- 
nando has  just  let  the  contract  for  build- 
ing a  large  warehouse  to  accommodate 
the  output  of  olive  pickles  and  oil  now 
ready  for  the  market.  The  building  will 
be  of  concrete.  While  most  farmers  have 
been  quietly  pulling  up  their  olive  trees 
for  several  years,  the  San  Fernando 
growers  have  been  patiently  awaiting  the 
day  of  their  triumph.  It  has  come,  as 
the  phenomenal  crop  of  the  season  proves. 

MONTEREY. 
Prolific  Barley.  —  Salinas  Index: 
There  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  rooms  a  stool  of  135  stalks  of 
barley  about  3  feet  high,  all  from  one  ker- 
nel of  grain.  The  prolific  specimen  is 
from  the  ranch  of  E.  Blohm,  near  the 
Spence  switch,  about  6  miles  southeast  of 
Salinas. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Crops  at  Imperial.— Imperial  Press: 
It  is  estimated  that  on  May  1  there  were 
6313  acres  under  cultivation  in  the  Imperial 
valley.  More  than  half,  3572  acres,  was  in 
barley.  Of  alfalfa,  there  were  1488  acres, 
391  acres  of  wheat,  69  acres  of  oats  and  793 


acres  of  other  crops,  consisting  largely  of 
sorghum  and  millet.  At  the  time  of  tak- 
ing the  census  the  winter  seeding  was 
about  ended  and  the  summer  season  just 
begun.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
putting  in  a  large  summer  crop,  and  the 
acreage  under  cultivation  will  probably  be 
doubled  in  the  next  three  months.  The 
total  of  the  crops  which  will  likely  be  cul- 
tivated during  the  year  1902  is  estimated 
from  15,000  to  25,000  acres. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Apiarists  Are  Rather  Blue.— En- 
terprise: Reports  which  come  in  from 
the  country  are  to  the  effect  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  the  sage  to  bloom, 
there  will  be  a  very  small  crop  of  honey 
this  year.  Those  apiaries  situated  near 
orchards  will  do  well,  while  those  in  the 
canyons  and  hills  will  suffer.  Many 
apiarists  are  contemplating  moving  their 
stands  near  town  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
orange  bloom. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Raising  Cherries  Under  Difficul- 
ties.— Lodi  Sentinel:  But  few  cherries 
are  grown  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  save  the  crop  from  the  dep- 
redations of  the  birds.  In  some  instances 
the  trees  are  covered  with  netting,  which 
protects  the  fruit  from  the  hungry  feath- 
ered tribe,  and  a  few  resort  to  guarding 
the  trees  with  a  shotgun  while  the  cher- 
ries are  ripening.  Good  cherries  can  be 
grown  here,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  leading  industry. 

Short  Grain  Crop  on  West  Side.— 
Stockton  Independent:  About  the  only 
place  in  the  northern  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  where  there  is  any  un- 
easiness over  the  grain  crop  is  on  the 
West  Side.  There  was  not  sufficient  rain 
there  to  carry  the  late  wheat  and  barley 
through  and  it  now  looks  as  if  there  will 
be  a  very  light  crop  of  the  winter  sown. 
A  letter  received  from  a  farmer  residing 
near  Banta  conveys  the  information  that 
the  summer-fallow  will  fill  out  and  make 
a  fair  crop,  but  no  one  in  his  neighbor- 
hood anticipates  much  of  a  yield  from  the 
late  grain. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Short  Crop. — Press:  The  crops  of  hay 
and  grain  are  not  as  good  along  the  coast 
as  they  should  be  for  the  amount  of  rain 
so  far  received,  and  if  more  rain  does  not 
come  soon  there  will  be  great  shortage  in 
both  the  cereal  and  hay  crop.  Not  only 
is  the  region  along  the  coast,  having  a 
southern  exposure,  thus  affected,  but  all 
the  late  sown  crops  throughout  the  county 
will  suffer  and  fall  far  short  of  a  paying 
yield.  Especially  will  all  late  sown  mus- 
tard fall  short.  Two  inches  of  rain  at  this 
time  would  make  a  difference  of  30.000 
bags  in  production,  if  the  acreage  was 
equal  to  that  of  1901. 

Large  Blue  Gum  Tree.  —  Lompoc 
Record:  A.  M.  Hoel  of  Goleta  deliveied  a 
cord  of  wood  in  this  city  to-day  which  he 
says  was  the  last  of  fifteen  cords  cut  from 
a  single  gum  tree  on  his  premises.  The 
tree  was  planted  twenty-six  years  ago  by 
B.  F.  Pettis  of  Goleta,  was  5  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  111  feet  in  height.  Mr.  Hoel  re- 
ceived $9  a  cord  for  the  wood,  or  a  total 
of  $135  for  the  entire  tree.  He  is  satisfied 
that  growing  gum  trees  for  fuel  purposes 
can  be  made  a  very  profitable  business. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
The  Fruit  Crop. — San  Jose  Mercury: 
Fruit  crop  prospects  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  word,  "Good."  Reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  valley  tell  of  heavily  laden 
trees  as  a  rule.  About  Gilroy,  Rucker  and 
Morgan  Hill  it  is  said  there  will  be  the 
largest  yield  on  record.  The  chief  fruits 
grown  in  that  part  of  the  valley  are 
prunes,  peaches  and  apricots,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  all  varieties.  Last  year  some 
sections  of  the  southern  part  of  the  valley 
had  practically  a  failure  of  crops,  all  the 
valley  suffering  more  or  less.  The  Alma- 
den  road  country  suffered  much  last  year 
also.  This  year  there  is  promise  of  a  big 
output.  In  spots  prunes  have  been 
blighted  and  dropped  from  the  trees,  but 
if  what  remains  goes  to  maturity  there 
will  be  a  good  crop  of  extra  large  prunes. 
All  other  fruits  in  this  section  promise 
well.  The  same  condition  exists  in  the 
Willows  and  Campbell  section  and  on  the 
West  Side  generally.  The  Willows  and 
Campbell  section  is  the  great  cherry  pro- 
ducer of  that  part  of  the  valley.  In  black 
cherries  there  is  promise  of  the  biggest 
crop  in  years.  White  cherries  will  not  be 
so  heavy.  The  East  Side  and  the  Berry- 
essa  district  promises  a  big  crop.  The 
canker  worm  has  done  some  harm  in  the 
Berryessa  district,  but  is  not  great,  and 
growers  have  about  destroyed  them,  ac- 
cording to  reports.  The  foothill  regions 
in  all  parts  of  the  valley  promise  big  re- 
turns of  all  kinds  of  fruits  grown.  The 
northern  part  ef  the  valley  promises  good 
crops.  It  is  this  section  especially  where 
the  greatest  output  of  pears  comes  from. 
This  crop  promises  well,  according  to  re- 
ports made.  Growers  say  that  it  is  too 
soon  to  tell  definitely  what  this  season's 


output  will  be,  but  conditions  and  prom- 
ises now  are  as  given. 

Hens  and  Measuring  Worms  —  Or- 
chardists  in  the  vicinity  of  Eden  vale  are 
busy  cultivating  their  orchards  and  fight- 
ing measuring  worms.  A  few  orchardists 
who  have  filled  their  orchards  with 
chickens  report  very  few  worms.  Mis- 
tress hen  seems  to  be  a  very  efficient  co- 
worker in  the  orchard. 

Terrible  Accident  to  a  Farmer.— 
Herald  :  George  Reeves,  an  orchardist, 
who  resides  in  Union  district,  about  ten 
miles  out  of  Los  Gatos,  in  the  mountains, 
was  engaged  in  blasting  stumps  with  dyna- 
mite and  he  had  set  a  fuse  and  ran  away, 
but  the  cartridge  did  not  explode  as  soon 
as  he  thought  it  should.  After  waiting  a 
short  time  he  returned  to  the  stump.  As 
he  was  bending  over  the  stump  to  examine 
the  charge  the  dynamite  exploded  with 
awful  results.  The  fuse  had  hung  fire. 
Mr.  Reeves  got  the  full  force  of  the  explo- 
sion. He  was  thrown  quite  a  distance 
into  the  air,  and  when  picked  up  it  was 
found  that  he  was  terribly  lacerated. 
Three  of  his  extremities  were  blown  off. 
His  scalp  was  parly  torn  off  and  his  right 
ear  was  missing.  Dr.  Walker  of  Los 
Gatos  was  summoned  and  he  brought  Mr. 
Reeves  to  the  county  hospital.  There, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gerlach,  both 
of  the  legs  of  the  victim  were  amputated, 
one  above  and  the  other  below  the  knee, 
his  left  arm  had  to  be  removed  and  also 
two  of  the  fingers  on  the  right  hand.  His 
scalp  and  head  were  found  to  be  terribly 
lacerated  and  great  bruises  and  cuts  were 
found  on  his  body. 

Fruit  Prices.— Gilroy  Gazette:  S.  R. 
Coombs,  representing  the  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association,  was  in  the  Wolters 
Colony  district  last  Thursday.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  offered  $20  per  ton  for 
green  peaches  of  at  least  2^  inches.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Association  will  take 
contracts  for  cling  varieties  on  this  basis 
for  from  one  to  five  years. 

Prospects  for  Pears. — A  prominent 
horticulturist,  IrwengTobar  of  San  Juan, 
informs  us  that  the  crop  of  Winter  Nelis 
pears  in  that  valley  is  a  total  failure.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  blos- 
soms failed  to  set.  As  regards  Bartletts, 
apricots  and  peaches,  the  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit   Notes.  —  Pajaronian:  Apple 
trees  are  in  good  condition  this  spring 
and  a  heavy  crop  is  anticipated  for  Pajaro 

valley  this  fall.  Several  orchard  sales 

have  been  made  this  month,  at  prices 
averaging  as  good  as  those  of  last  year. 
The  apple  contracts  made  so  far  this 

month  will  run  close  to  $75,000.  The 

Missouri  Pippin,  which  has  been  a  good 
seller  the  past  three  years,  and  which 
ranks  with  the  best  keeping  apples  grown 
in  this  valley,  is  said  by  our  local  packers 
to  be  the  most  free  from  codlin  moth  of  all 

varieties  of  apples  grown  here.  There 

have  been  some  reports  of  canker  worms 
in  Pajaro  valley  this  spring,  but  no  serious 
damage  has  resulted.  The  worms  that 
have  hatched  out  are  large  and  are  feed- 
ing upon  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees.  The 
trees  should  be  shaken  so  as  to  dislodge 
the  pest,  and  a  bandage  of  heavy  paper 
thoroughly  coated  with  molasses  or  coal 
tar  wrapped  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
will  prevent  them  from  crawling  back. 
This  method  is  the  cheapest  way  of  dis- 
posing of  canker  worms,  but  a  spray  of 
Paris  green  will  prove  beneficial.  The 
blackbird,  which  was  at  one  time  almost 
universally  despised,  is  growing  in  favor 
with  fruit  growers,  who  now  realize  that 
the  bird  is  an  active  pest  destroyer. 
Many  of  the  leading  fruit  growers  in  this 
valley  believe  that  if  the  blackbirds  were 
protected  they  would  solve  the  canker 
worm  problem. 

SOLANO. 

All  Crops  in  Fine  Condition,  Ex- 
cept Almonds  — Republican  :  Fruit  and 
grain  crops  in  this  locality  were  never 
more  promising.  There  will  be  full  crops 
in  the  orchards  of  everything  excepting 
almonds.  Some  varieties  of  these  are 
light  in  some  orchards.  Shipping  plums 
are  a  heavy  crop,  as  are  cherries.  Other 
fruits  are  a  full  crop  and  are  well  distrib- 
uted over  the  trees.  The  rain  injured  a 
few  of  the  earlier  cherries,  but  the  damage 
is  slight  and  benefits  received  by  other 
fruits  will  compensate  for  this  damage. 
Prunes  are  a  full  crop  here  in  spite  of  the 
reports  of  failure  recently  made  in  the 
metropolitan  papers.  All  early  varieties 
are  much  later  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  late  rains  have  bettered  the 
already  good  prospects  and  a  heavy  crop 
will  be  harvested.  Some  hay  was  dam- 
aged by  this  week's  rain,  but,  compared 
to  the  benefits,  the  damage  is  very  slight. 

SONOMA. 
Sheriff  Sells  Hops.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:    Sheriff   Grace  held  a 
sale  on  Wednesday  under  foreclosure  of 
mortgage  in  the  action  of  the  Santa  Rosa 


Bank  against  Burgess  and  others.  Souk 
interest  was  taken  in  this  auction,  provided 
by  law,  owing  to  the  fact  that  253  bales  of 
hops  were  brought  under  the  hammer. 
There  was  some  discussion  among  hop 
men  prior  to  the  sale  as  to  the  figure  that 
would  be  realized.  The  hops  were  sold  to 
Wolf  &  Co.,  and  the  price  obtained  was 
14  cents  per  pound.  The  hops  were  last 
year's  crop.  The  price  is  considered  a 
good  one. 

Dutton  Ranch  Sold.— "Roseland," 
the  old  Warren  Dutton  ranch  of  307  acres 
on  Sebastopol  avenue,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  James  H.  Gray,  a  recent  arrival 
from  Minnesota  The  price  paid  is  said  to 
be  nearly  $50,000.  The  fine  pear  and 
prune  orchards  on  the  estate  are  among 
the  most  noted  in  this  section. 

The  Prune  Crop.— Sebastopol  Times: 
The  reports  circulated  last  week  regard- 
ing the  damage  done  to  the  prune  crop  in 
this  county  by  the  recent  rains  appear  to 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  among  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  generally  is  that  the  prune  crop 
this  year  will  be  fully  as  good  as  last, 
while  the  present  indications  are  that  in 
size  and  quality  the  fruit  will  be  better 
than  last  season.  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact  that  in  certain  sections  many  of  the 
buds  are  dropping,  more  than  enough  re- 
main to  insure  a  crop  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age. In  other  localities  the  stand  appears 
to  have  been  affected  very  little,  if  at  all. 

SUTTER. 

Almonds  in  Demand.— Independent: 
The  local  almond  growers  are  jubilant 
over  the  prospect  of  big  prices  for  almonds 
the  coming  season.  A  firm  from  the  city 
has  purchased  the  O'Connor  crop  in  Chico 
and  paid  10|  cents.  The  local  growers 
are  holding  for  11  cents  and  expect  to  get 
this  figure. 

Wages  for  Thinning  Fruit.— The 
orchardists  hereabouts  have  not  as  yet 
experienced  any  trouble  in  securing  labor 
to  thin  fruit,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day  being 
paid  by  most  fruit  growers  to  thinners. 
This  is  certainly  fair  wages,  and  no  one 
should  go  begging  for  work  or  for  money 
at  this  season. 

Shipping  Cherries.— Sutter  County 
Farmer:  The  cherry  crop  is  coming  on 
well  and  is  one  of  the  best  this  section  has 
seen  for  years.  J.  B.  Wilkie  has  pur- 
chased the  crops  of  J.  C.  Gray,  O.  A.  Wil- 
bur, A.  G.  Bremer,  J.  H.  Backus  and  one 
or  two  Chinese  growers,  which,  with  his 
own,  will  make  about  seventy  tons.  The 
Giblin  Bros,  will  have  at  least  thirty  tons, 
and  this  comprises  about  all  the  crop  in 
this  locality.  We  understand  that  they 
have  sold  the  bulk  of  the  canning  cherries 
to  canneries  below.  Mr.  Wilkie  is  ship- 
ping several  tons  per  day  to  various  points 
and  the  Giblin  Bros,  are  also  doing  con- 
siderable shipping.  The  local  market 
quotations  are  from  4c  to  6c  per  pound. 

TEHAMA. 
To  the  Editor:  — The  weather  has 
been  cloudy  for  the  past  two  days  and  a 
heavy  rain  fell  Monday  night,  May  12th. 
All  kinds  of  crops  look  exceedingly  well, 
considering  the  late  spring.  The  cherry 
crop  is  unusually  heavy  and  will  be  ready 
for  market  in  about  four  weeks.  The 
apple  and  prune  crops  are  very  heavy, 
also  peaches  and  pears.  There  is  very 
little  danger  of  frosts  now,  and  the  fruit 
market  bids  fair  to  be  very  good  this 
year. — Alice  N.  Hazen,  Manton. 

TEHAMA. 

Sale  of  Mutton  Sheep.— Red  Bluff 
News  :  J.  J.  Flynn  made  a  sale  of  about 
500  wethers  last  Wednesday  to  Charley 
Johnson  at  $2. 75  per  head.  The  sheep  are 
to  be  delivered  between  the  15th  and  20th 
of  this  month.  Mr.  Flynn  will  start  his 
remaining  sheep  for  the  summer  range  in 
Trinity  county  as  early  this  year  as  he 
can. 

YUBA. 

An  American  Grows  Vegetables.— 
Marysville  Democrat :  Thomas  Williams, 
lessee  of  the  Dunning  land  two  miles  east 
of  town,  is  the  first  American  citizen  to  en- 
gage in  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
vegetables  for  this  city  to  any  noteworthy 
extent. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  lor  milii  or  severe  actioa. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
£."■2  Eftttlfi.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING,    imposstbie  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  soM  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  pal<l.  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRBNCE-W1XHAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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No  Escape. 

How  sweet  the  soporific  ways 

Of  somnolent  old  ships 
That  sailed  for  days,  and  days,  and  days, 
On  transatlantic  trips — 

Not  o  ean  greyhounds,  wild  to  race, 
Along  at  hydrophobic  pace  ! 

The  weary  man  of  business  then 

Had  time  to  be  a  boy, 
And  play  at  simple  games  again, 
Or  rest  with  grateful  joy. 
No  leisure  now  to  loaf  or  laugh. 
Pursued  by  wireless  telegraph  ! 

From  zone  to  zone,  from  shore  to  shore, 

'Twill  compass  him  around, 
Till  relaxation  nevermore 
On  shipboard  may  be  found. 
Staccato,  nervous,  hard  and  quick, 
The  restless  telegraph  will  click  ! 

As  ships  will  print  a  daily  sheet, 

If  he's  a  noted  man, 
His  snapshot  portraits  he  must  meet 
As  calmly  as  he  can  ; 
The  blithe  reporter'll  be  there,  too, 
And  life  ODe  glad,  long  interview  ! 

The  dawn  may  bring  a  home  despatch — 

"  The  children  have  the  mumps." 
He'll  read  at  breakfast,  snatch  by  snatch, 
Which  way  the  market  jumps; 
And  frantic  tars  he  fain  would  fight, 
Will  yell  their  "  Extras  "  day  and 
night 

— Anna  Mathewson,  in  Life. 


They  All  Belong  to  Me. 

There  are  riches  without  measure 

Scattered  thickly  o'er  the  land  ; 
There  are  heaps  and  heaps  of  treasure, 

Bright,  beautiful,  and  grand  ; 
There  are  forests,  there  are  mountains, 

There  are  meadows,  there  are  rills, 
Forming  everlasting  fountains 

In  the  bosom  of  the  hills ; 
There  are  birds  and  there  are  flowers, 

The  fairest  thing  that  be— 
And  these  great  and  joyful  dowers, 

Oh  !  "they  all  belong  to  me." 

Oh,  privilege  and  blessing, 

To  find  I  ever  own 
What  great  ones,  in  possessing, 

Imagine  theirs  alone ! 
Oh,  glory  to  the  free  Maker 

Who  gave  such  boon  to  hold, 
Who  made  me  partaker 

Where  others  buy  with  gold  ! 
For,  while  the  woods  and  mountains 

Stand  up  where  I  can  see, 
While  God  unlocks  the  fountains, 

They  all  belong  to  me. 

— Eliza  Cook. 


Grandmother's  Lark. 

Grandma  Deering  stood  at  the  parlor 
window  with  a  brave  smile  on  her  face, 
waving  ber  hand  valiantly  while  they  all 
drove  off.  "They  all"  were  her  son 
John  Deering,  his  wife  Emmeline,  and 
their  four  children.  They  were  going 
to  the  State  Fair  at  Miller's  Grove. 
They  had  not  asked  grandma  to  go,  nor 
even  whether  she  wanted  to  go,  but 
they  had  said,  laughingly,  as  they 
packed  themselves  and  the  big  lunch 
basket  into  the  carriage,  "  It's  lucky 
grandma  isn't  going,  because  there 
wouldn't  be  room  in  the  'democrat.'  " 

During  the  weeks  that  the  air  and 
the  conversation  had  been  so  full  of 
"  Fair,"  grandma  would  not  admit, 
even  to  herself,  that  she  wanted  to  go  ; 
but  somehow  those  words,  "  It's  lucky 
grandma  isn't  going,"  struck  a  chord 
that  vibrated  strangely. 

When  the  last  little  fluttering  hand- 
kerchief had  disappeared  around  the 
corner,  grandma  turned  from  the  win- 
dow with  a  sigh.  The  whole,  long  day 
was  before  her.  She  looked  about  the 
cosy  parlor  in  which  were  many  things 
brought  from  her  own  housekeeping  in 
the  old-fashioned  place  were  she  had 
reared  her  children.  There  was  her 
husband's  picture,  oil  painted,  in  an 
oval  gilt  frame,  and  under  it  the  wreath 
which  had  lain  on  his  coffin.  Emmeline 
had  had  the  wreath  waxed  and  mounted 
for  her  mother-in-law.  There  was  her 
husband's  solid  mahogany  easy  chair 
which  Emmeline  had  cushioned  with 
that  bright  colored  velvet.  It  had 
been  hard,  so  bard,  to  break  up  that 
old  home,  and  the  wisdom  of  doing  it 
was  not  clear  to  grandma  even  now. 


To  be  sure,  she  was  all  alone.  Jennie 
and  Laura  were  married  and  living  in 
a  distant  State,  and  John  and  Emme- 
line did  not  care  to  live  in  the  old  house. 

Yes,  she  was  all  alone,  but  still  she 
was  strong — strong  enough,  at  least, 
to  look  out  for  herself,  and  do  her  own 
work  in  her  own  leisurely  fashion.  She 
had  never  been  a  rusher  like  Emmeline. 
But  John  and  Emmeline  said  she  got 
tired  ;  or  rather,  Emmeline  said  so  and 
John  agreed.  But  what  if  she  did  get 
tired  ?  Didn't  she  have  all  the  time 
she  wanted  to  rest  ?  Vain  questioning 
and  useless  logic  when  Emmeline  had 
made  up  her  mind. 

Grandma  came  to  John's  and  brought 
some  of  her  things,  but  she  never  could 
tell  whether  it  was  pain  or  pleasure 
she  felt  at  seeing  them  there  in  that 
new-style  parlor.  It  was  like  Emme- 
line's  brisk  conscientiousness  to  put 
them  there  to  show  that  John's  mother 
was  welcome  to  the  best.  Yes,  Emmeline 

meant  to  be  real  kind,  only   There 

was  a  sudden  loud  knocking  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  Grandma  stood  trans- 
fixed.   The  knocking  was  repeated. 

"  It  most  seems  as  if  it  was  a  warn- 
in'  to  me  for  bein'  so  unthankful  for  all 
my  mercies,"  she  murmured  nervously. 
I  wonder  how  it  can  be.  Everybody 
knows  it's  Fair  day  and  they're  all 
gone." 

"Hi,  hi,  hi!   Hi,  hi,  hi!" 

Grandma  Deering  almost  doubted 
her  own  ears,  but  she  hurried  to  the 
backdoor.  "Is  that  you,  Bob  ?"  she 
inquired,  cautiously. 

Reassuring  response  came  in  a  boy's 
hearty  imperative.  "Course  it  is.  Open 
the  door,  quick  !  " 

When  this  was  done,  a  sturdy  figure 
in  a  golf  rig  took  a  flying  jump  and 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen, 
making  the  empty  kettle  on  the  cold 
stove  hop  with  surprise,  and  causing 
Emmeline's  row  of  bright  tins  standing 
primly  on  the  dresser,  to  slide  down 
with  simultaneous  protest. 

"Bob,  Bob,"  laughed  grandma,  as 
she  ran  to  set  up  the  covers,  "  you  stop 
your  capers.  What  did  you  come  back 
for  ?  " 

"You!"  The  lad  took  two  strides 
nearer  the  dresser,  thrust  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets,  and  watched  to 
see  the  effect  of  this  piece  of  news. 

The  effect  it  had  was  to  twist  grand- 
ma about  in  a  hurry,  to  set  a  stare  of 
incredulity  in  her  brown  eyes,  and  dash 
quite  a  pretty  shade  of  pink  into  her 
cheeks.    "  Me  ?  Me  ?  " 

"  You  !  "  beamed  the  young  fellow,  in 
supreme  enjoyment  of  the  scene. 

"  Me  ?  "  Grandma  repeated  the  word 
wonderingly,  with  a  vague  feeling  that 
this  must  be  one  of  Bob's  jokes.  The 
steady  gray  eyes  looked  honest, 
though. 

"  Yes,  you,  you,  you!  You  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Fair.  I  saw  it  in  your 
eyes  when  we  all  drove  off,  and  I  just 
said  to  myself,  '  She  shan't  stay  there 
alone,  all  day,  not  if  I  know  it,'  so  I 
came  back  for  you." 

The  pink  flush  deepened  into  crim- 
son. "I  didn't  mean  that  anybody 
should  know.  I'd — I'd  just  as  lief  stay 
home.    What  will  your  mother  say  ? 

"O,  she  won't  say  anything.  I  just 
told  them  that  I'd  got  to  go  back  to 
the  house  for  something  and  that  they 
needn't  wait,  because  I'd  go  on  the 
electric."  Bob  took  his  hands  out  of 
his  pockets  and  straightened  his  broad 
shoulders  with  the  air  of  a  capitalist. 
He  hadn't  been  bell  boy  in  the  big  hotel 
all  summer  for  nothing. 

"  And  was  I  what  you  came  back 
for  ? "  Grandma  put  the  question 
tremulously.  It  was  all  so  strange,  so 
very  strange. 

"  You  see,"  the  big  boy  was  twirling 
his  plaid  cap  by  the  button  now  and 
looking  decidedly  shy.  It  wasn't  so 
very  easy  for  a  fellow  to  come  to  the 
point  and  reveal  himself,  after  all. 
"  You  see,  there  was  an  awfully  nice 
old  lady — I  mean  a  lady  at  the  hotel 
this  summer,  and  she  somehow  made 
me  think  of  you — only  she  was  different, 
somehow.  She  had  a  grandson,  too, 
about  my  age,  and  they  were  great 
chums.  They  used  to  go  off  together 
on  some  lark  or  other  every  day.  She 
always  wore  a  short  skirt  and  a  shirt 
waist,  except  when  she  went  down  to 
dinner,  and  she  went  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  just  like  the  girls.    I  heard 


some  of  the  ladies  talking  about  her, 
out  on  the  piazza  one  day,  and  they 
said  she  was  a  school  teacher  and  that 
she  was  educating  that  grandson.  My, 
but  he  thought  a  heap  of  her  !  " 

Bob  stopped  and  looked  bashfully  at 
his  grandmother.  She  was  sitting  with 
her  hands  clasped  on  the  kitchen  table, 
looking  at  the  boy,  and  drinking  in 
every  word  he  said.  Her  brown  eyes 
were  shining  with  a  new  light. 

"And  did  that  grandmother  have 
white  hair  ?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  she  did,  but  it  wasn't  curly 
like  yours,"  nodded  Bob. 

"And  she  was  wrinkled  ? " 

"Some.  As  much  as  you,  I  guess. 
You  aren't  hardly  wrinkled  any."  Bob 
made  a  brave  attempt  to  look  his 
grandmother  squarely  in  the  eye  when 
he  said  that.  "  Anyhow,  she  wasn't  as 
pretty  as  you,  only  she  seemed — more — 
well,  used  to  things,  you  know."  Then 
Bob  gave  over  trying  to  make  this 
meek  little  home-keeping  body  under- 
stand the  difference  between  herself  and 
that  other  most  modern  of  grandmas, 
and  asked,  anxiously,  "Do  you  suppose 
you  could  be  ready  for  that  half  past 
nine  electric  ?  " 

Grandma  rose  confidently,  but  sud- 
denly her  enthusiasm  failed.  "  But  the 
money,  Bob,"  she  said,  humbly.  "I 
haven't  any." 

"Well,  1  have,"  returned  the  boy, 
promptly.  "  I  haven't  been  working  all 
summer  for  nothing.  I  guess  a  fellow 
with  seventy-five  dollars  in  his  inside 
pocket,  so  to  speak,  can  afford  a 
quarter  or  so  to  take  his  grandmother 
to  the  Fair.    Now  hustle  ! 

The  assurance  that  the  money  was 
forthcoming,  and  Bob's  assumption  of 
masculine  gruffness,  made  grandma 
laugh.  She  scuttled  across  the  kitchen 
as  gleefully  as  if  her  last  birthday  had 
not  ticked  off  "  sixty-nine."  Upstairs — 
shall  I  tell  it  ?  O,  yes,  I  might  as  well- 
up  stairs  she  looked  at  herself  in  the 
glass  for  as  much  as  two  minutes.  Then 
she  pulled  the  wavy  white  hair  down 
around  her  temples  and  ears  in  soft  full 
curves,  observed  that  there  was  pink  in 
her  cheeks  and,  yes,  red  in  the  lips  that 
smiled  at  the  glass  and  noted  that  her 
figure  was  slender.  Why,  she  was  as 
slender  as  Flossy,  her  granddaughter 
and  about  her  size.  Would  she  dare  ? 
Didn't  that  other  grandmother  do  it  ? 

"  Land  of  the  living  !  "  Bob  Deering 
took  his  teeth  out  of  a  huge  slice  of 
gingerbread  to  make  the  exclamation, 
and  then  whistled  shrilly. 

The  girl  in  the  blue  golf  skirt  and 
pink  shirt  waist  with  the  becoming 
black  velvet  stock,  put  her  blue  and 
white  straw  outing  hat  the  least  bit  to 
one  side,  and  laughed.  "Do  I  look 
nice  ?  " 

"  Nice  ?  I  should  say  you  did  !  "  The 
reply  was  prompt,  and  the  steady  eyes 
did  not  belie  the  words. 

"And — and — do  I  look  as  young  as 
that  other  grandmother  ?  " 

"I  should  say  you  did  !  Younger! 
Why,  you  don't  look  a  day  over  six- 
teen ! " 

Grandma  Deering  laughed  aloud. 
Why,  how  many  times  had  she  laughed 
out  loud  within  the  last  half  hour  ? 
"Now,  Bob,  that's  altogether  too 
much,"  she  declared.  "  But,  do  you 
know,  I  feel  young.  Why  it  wouldn't 
surprise  me  one  bit  to  hear  somebody 
say,  '  There's  Debby  Haskell  going  to 
the  Fair  with  Bob  Deering.'  Then 
she  added,  wistfully,  '  You  look  just  the 
way  he  used  to  when  we  went  to  school 
together."  " 

Bob  gave  his  grandmother  a  queer 
look.  He  had  learned  several  things 
since  he  jumped  out  of  that  carriage 
a  few  minutes  before.  One  was  that 
hearts  stay  young,  if  bodies  do  grow 
old. 

"  Are  we  walking  too  fast  for  you  ?  " 
he  asked,  kindly,  as  they  hurried  down 
street. 

"  No,  oh  no,  not  a  bit,"  responded 
grandma,  radiant  but  breathless.  "  I 
didn't  know — I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  me  ever  enjoyin'  anything 
again,  except  my  victuals." 

She  was  walking  along  as  lightly  as 
a  girl,  in  her  short  skirt.  The  soft 
September  air  falling  upon  her  face, 
the  sight  of  the  fields  and  the  trees 
and  the  bright  blue  sky,  the  sense  of 
freedom  and  adventure,  filled  her  with 
a  sort  of  ecstasy.    "  I'm  ever  so  much 


obliged  to  you,  Bob,"  she  said,  shyly, 
looking  up. 

He  looked  down,  caught  the  exulta- 
tion of  her  mood,  and  nodded  his  head, 
confidently.  "  I  knew  you  were  the 
girl  for  a  lark.  Hi,  hi,  hi !  Wait  a 
minute ! "  Bob  ran  to  head  off  the 
electric  car  that  was  whizzing  along 
the  highway  at  right  angles. 

The  motorman  and  conductor,  yes, 
and  all  the  passengers  smiled  at  the 
pair  who  clambered  aboard.  It  was  a 
nice  smile,  too.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
know  all  the  story,  but  they  could  see 
that  there  was  a  boy  whose  heart  was 
in  the  right  place.  All  the  world  loves 
a  loving  heart. 

Such  a  gay,  laughing,  chattering 
crowd  !  How  they  did  push  and  rush, 
to  be  sure  !  At  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  Grandma  Deering  slipped  a 
timid  hand  around  Bob's  arm.  It  had 
been  so  long,  so  very  long,  since  she 
had  been  out  of  Emmeline's  prim  parlor 
except  to  Sunday  morning  meeting, 
that  she  was  frightened.  But  Bob  put 
a  strong,  friendly  hand  over  hers,  and 
said,  kindly,  "  Now,  don't  you  be  afraid, 
grandma.  I'll  take  care  of  you,  I  guess. 
I  know  just  where  to  find  the  folks." 

Across  the  grounds  where  the  people 
from  "Dover  way"  were  wont  to 
gather,  the  Deerings,  just  arrived, 
were  folding  the  carriage  dusters  and 
disposing  of  their  lunch  baskets.  One 
of  the  five-year-old  twins  was  the  first 
to  see  the  pair  slowly  sauntering  along. 

"  Mamma  !  mamma  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  There's  Bob  and  somebody  with  him. 
Somebody  that  looks  like  Flossie." 

Flossie  turned  quickly,  stared  at  the 
person  who  looked  like  her,  and 
shrieked,  "  Why  it's  grandma!" 

Then  there  was  a  rush.  And  if 
Grandma  Deering  had  been  having  any 
doubts  about  her  welcome,  she  was 
speedily  relieved  of  them. 

After  explanations  and  a  relay  of 
cookies,  the  children  bore  their  grand- 
mother off  to  see  the  sights.  Although 
she  had  visited  many  fairs  in  her  life, 
she  was  sure  that  she  saw  more  funny 
things  and  more  curious  things  that 
day  than  she  had  ever  seen  before. 
She  had  almost  forgotten  that  gypsy 
camps,  shooting  galleries,  militia  bands, 
dancing  bears,  abnormal  vegetables, 
and  vainglorious  prize  cattle  were  ob- 
jects of  such  breathless  interest.  She 
was  glad  to  see  things  through  the 
eager  eyes  of  the  little  children  who 
took  her  so  joyously  into  their  happi- 
ness and  she  caught  their  hands  with  a 
closeness  that  surprised  them,  but 
which  meant  to  her  that  she  would 
keep  in  their  lives  for  whatever  of  love 
and  sympathy  and  helpfulness  she  could 
give  and  get. 

It  was  a  very  tired  but  thoroughly 
happy  grandma,  whom  Bob  helped  into 
the  democrat  that  night,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  heard,  although  he 
never  pretended  to,  a  whispered  voice, 
which  said,  "  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged 
to  you,  Bob.  It  was  a  lovely  lark." — 
The  American  Boy. 


How  to  Preserve  Good  Hearing. 

Do  you  want  to  be  able  to  hear  well, 
even  if  you  live  to  be  ninety  or  one 
hundred  ?  Then  keep  the  outside  ear 
clean  and  let  the  inside  alone.  Nature 
has  furnished  a  cleaning  apparatus  for 
the  ear  passages.  Don't  tamper  with 
them.  The  entrance  to  the  auditory  ca- 
nal is  guarded  by  fine  hairs  that  keep 
out  dirt  and  insects.  In  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  canal  is  an  oily,  yel- 
low wax  that  is  bitter  to  taste.  On 
account  of  this  bitter  wax  no  insect 
will  of  its  own  accord  enter  the  canal. 
It  is  only  by  accident  that  an  insect 
ever  gets  in  the  ear.  The  quickest 
way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  drop  in  a  lit- 
tle sweet  oil.  This  will  either  drown 
it  or  frighten  it  out. 

The  wax  in  the  ear  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. Never  try  to  get  it  out.  Al- 
ways remember  that  nature  will  not 
let  the  inner  ear  become  dirty.  Never 
insert  the  end  of  a  wet  towel  or  cloth 
into  the  ear  to  try  to  wash  out  the 
wax.  Washing  the  auditory  canal 
with  soap  and  water  is  also  injurious, 
as  in  this  way  the  wax  is  moistened, 
and  more  easily  collects  dust  and  dirt. 
It  is  dangerous;  and  if  persisted  in 
surely  produces  deafness  to  scratch 
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the  ear  canal  with  pins,  toothpicks  or 
hairpins. 

Never  put  cold  water  or  any  other 
cold  liquid  in  the  ear.  When  going  in 
swimming  insert  cotton,  or,  what  is  still 
better,  a  little  wool  in  the  ear.  When 
out  in  a  cold  wind  or  snowstorm  it  is 
best  to  protect  the  ears.  Avoid  blowing 
the  nose  violently  in  case  of  cold.  This 
sometimes  causes  the  inflammation  to 
spread  into  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
causes  deafness.  Children's  ears  should 
never  be  boxed.  A  blow  on  the  ear 
often  drives  the  air  with  such  force 
against  the  drumhead  that  it  is  rup- 
tured by  the  shock. — Philad'a  Record. 


Cigarette  Smoking. 

The  question  of  the  harmfulness  of 
cigarette  smoking  is  continually  com- 
ing to  the  front.  Dr.  H.  F.  Fiske, 
principal  of  the  Northwestern  Acad- 
emy in  Evanston,  111.,  has  recently 
stated  that  only  two  per  cent  of  those 
addicted  to  cigarette  smoking  in  the 
school  has  been  able  to  reach  the  first 
grade,  while  in  the  lowest  grade  there 
was  a  percentage  of  such  smokers  of 
fifty-seven. 

A  mass  of  evidence  has  been  brought 
against  the  cigarette  as  a  most  in- 
jurious factor  in  undermining  the 
health,  and  especially  of  seriously  af- 
fecting the  nervous  system  of  persons 
accustomed  to  smoking  them  to  a  large 
extent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  exceedingly  harmful  to  the 
young,  and  probably  smoking  of  any 
description  in  adolescence  or  adult  age 
is  calculated  to  be  opposed  to  sustain 
mental  effort. 

That,  however,  cigarette  smoking  in 
itself  is  more  harmful  than  are  the 
other  modes  of  using  tobacco  has  never 
been  proved  ;  indeed,  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
matter  points  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
The  experiments  made  by  the  Health 
Department  of  Chicago,  some  five 
years  ago,  failed  to  reveal  any  of  the 
peculiarly  insidious  and  noxious  prop- 
erties in  several  brands  of  cigarettes 
examined,  which  it  is  often  stated  they 
possess,  and  the  analysis  undertaken 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  London 
Lancet  three  years  ago,  of  many 
brands,  both  American  and  English, 
reached  similar  results. 

Smoking,  when  young,  is  harmful  in 
many  ways,  and  undoubtedly,  as  Dr. 
Fiske  says,  tends  to  weaken  and 
deaden  the  mental  faculties. 

For  this  reason,  therefore,  cigarette 
smoking  is  to  be  condemned  in  the 
young,  and  not  because  the  cigarette 
per  se  is  especially  injurious. 


sty- 

The  unsightly  appearance,  not  less 
than  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  a  sty, 
gives  it  its  bad  repute. 

Two  conditions,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  two  phases  of  the  same  con- 
dition, of  the  eyelid  are  referred  to  as 
sty.  The  swelling  due  to  an  exudation 
of  serum  into  the  lid  is  perhaps  more 
common  than  that  in  which  the  swell- 
ing progresses  until  pus  is  formed. 

Swelling  due  to  exudation  readily  oc- 
curs in  the  eyelid,  both  because  of  its 
loose,  non-resistant  texture,  and  also 
since  its  position  is  one  much  exposed 
to  irritating  atmospheric  conditions. 

Exposure  to  damp  winds  or  cold  not 
infrequently  results  in  a  swelling  of  the 
eyelid.  This  kind  of  sty  often  disap- 
pears of  itself  after  a  few  hours  of  dis- 
comfort. Extract  of  witch  hazel  is  a 
household  remedy  well  suited  to  sty, 
especially  at  this  stage.  Its  efficacy 
is  heightened  by  binding  a  compress  of 
linen,  or  better,  of  absorbent  cotton, 
wet  with  the  liquid,  over  the  eye  on 
going  to  bed  and  allowing  it  to  remain. 

Prolonged  use  of  the  eyes,  as  for  ex- 
ample, reading  many  "hours  consecu- 
tively, or  a  like  time  devoted  to  fine 
needlework,  may  determine  an  attack 
of  the  sty.  It  is  necessary  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  pus  form- 
ation to  attribute  its  occurrence  here, 
as  elsewhere,  to  an  infection  of  germs 
from  without.  It  is  logical  to  suppose 
that  the  necessary  infection  may  be 
conveyed  by  rubbing  the  lids  with  the 
fingers  or  with  the    doubled  fist  or 


knuckles.  The  causes  of  sty  which 
have  been  mentioned,  overuse,  for  ex- 
ample, are  apt  to  produce  itching, 
while  the  delicate  skin  covering  the 
lid  is  ill  fitted  to  receive  rude  handling. 
A  slight  abrasion  of  tender  cuticle  cov- 
ing the  lid  is  doubtless  the  source  of 
infection  of  many  cases  of  sty  in  which 
an  abscess  is  formed,  although  the 
pitted  surface  which  dips  inward  to  re- 
ceive the  eyelashes  likewise  forms  a 
convenient  point  of  entrance  for  the 
pus-producing  germs. 

Gentle  bathing  of  the  lids  once 
or  twice  a  day  with  a  mildly  stringent 
and  antiseptic  fluid,  like  witch  hazel, 
plain  or  diluted,  is  an  excellent  meas- 
ure for  the  prevention  of  sty  in  those 
whose  occupations  demand  long-con- 
tinued use  of  the  eye,  and  who  are 
prone  to  experience  smarting,  sting- 
ing and  irritation  of  the  lids.  In  some, 
properly  fitted  glasses  constitute  an 
effectual  preventive  of  sty. 

When  onee  the  swelling  has  gone  on 
to  pus  formation,  as  evidenced  by 
pointing  or  a  yellowed  surface,  warm 
water  compresses  hasten  the  rupture 
of  the  boil  with  consequent  relief  of 
pain.  More  quickly  effective  is  lanc- 
ing of  the  boil  by  the  physician. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  under- 
lying systemic  causes  are  frequently 
predisposing  factors  in  the  production 
of  sty.  Such  require  appropriate  ton- 
ics or  the  righting  of  sluggish  con- 
ditions.— Youth's  Companion. 


How,  When  and  Where  to  Ifcst. 

Rest  does  not  mean  absolute  inaction, 
but  a  change  to  mental  occupation,  if 
muscular  work  has  been  indulged  in, 
and  vice  versa  if  mental  work  has  been 
indulged  in.  We  should  endeavor  to 
sleep  eight  hours  out  of  twenty-four 
under  the  most  favorable  condition. 

As  to  where  : 

In  a  comfortable  bed  on  a  firm  hair 
mattress  and  pillows,  or  cotton  mat- 
tress and  pillows,  as  both  answer  the 
same  hygienic  purpose. 

Among  our  books  three  hours  a  day 
if  our  work  is  muscular,  or  an  out-of 
door  active  life  if  mental,  the  same 
amount  of  time. 

To  some  complete  change  of  locality, 
to  others  a  change  of  climate,  and  to 
still  others  of  environment,  and  so  on 
and  so  on. 

As  to  when  : 

1.  As  nearly  as  possible  one  day  in 
seven. 

2.  An  annual  vacation. 

3.  After  excessive  mental  or  physical 
exercise. 

But  always  remember  that  too  much 
work  means  waste,  wreck,  and  too 
much  rest  means  rust,  death. — Health. 


Profitable  Home  Handiwork. 

In  connection  with  women's  ex- 
changes, it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
best  things  always  sell  first,  be  the 
price  high  or  low.  But  the  workers 
who  do  things  in  the  best  way  are  very 
few  and  far  between.  Any  woman  who 
can  make  fine  hand-made  clothing  for 
infants,  and  has  enterprise  enough 
to  get  it  before  the  people,  will  turn 
away  work  from  her  doors.  For  white 
cotton  embroidery,  lettering  on  table 
and  bed  linen,  scalloping,  etc.,  there 
is  always  and  everwhere  a  market.  In 
large  establishments  the  names  of 
these  workers  are  guarded  as  treas- 
ures, so  precious  are  they.  Rag  dolls, 
the  best,  cannot  be  made  fast  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demand.  Inferior  ones 
are  a  drug  on  the  market.  For  bronze 
leather  work,  for  needlebooks  and 
work-boxes  there  is  a  steady  demand, 
but  the  corners  must  be  square,  the 
stitching  perfect,  and  the  leather  with- 
out a  flaw. 

No  woman  should  attempt  to  sell  em- 
broidery who  has  not  practiced  for 
months  all  the  necessary  stitches  on  a 
sampler.  It  is  wise  for  any  woman 
who  wishes  to  earn  money  in  this  way 
to  experiment  until  she  finds  that  she 
can  do  well,  then  keep  at  it  until  she 
is  known  by  that  one  thing,  and  peo- 
ple instinctively  think  of  her  when  they 
need  that  thing,  when  her  success  is 
assured ;  but  she  needs  skill  and  in- 
finite patience. 

One  woman  last  Christmas  sold  doz- 
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ens  of  little  cretonne  bags  for  spools 
and  work,  the  little  bags  shaped  like 
an  English  hold-all,  but  the  colors 
were  charmingly  dainty,  and  the 
stitching  and  leather  handle  perfect. 
One  woman  has  for  years  had  a  constant 
sale  for  a  court-plaster  case  and  pen- 
wiper, always  exactly  the  same  ma- 
terial and  design,  put  up  in  lots  of  one 
dozen  each,  sent  to  every  large  city, 
and  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply. Linen  cases  for  travellers,  fine 
hemstitched  towels,  one  kind  of  a  scrap- 
basket  in  the  daintiest  of  chintz,  if 
perfect,  will  be  sure  to  be  successful. 

Accuracy,  taste  and  business  meth- 
ods are  as  necessary  to  a  successful 
seller  of  pincushions  as  to  a  designer 
of  villas,  and  any  one  who  can  design  a 
pretty,  stylish,  useful  pincushion,  that 
is  new,  will  make  her  fortune  on  the 
spot — or  on  the  cushion. — Good  House- 
keeping. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Before  making  a  chicken  salad,  let 
the  pieces  before  being  cut  stand  in 
some  chicken  or  white  stock  for  a  few 
hours.  It  will  make  it  deliciously  moist 
and  tender.  Roast  or  boiled  chicken, 
or  even  a  bit  of  canned  chicken,  can  be 
treated  in  this  way  and  improved. 

Bacon  cooked  to  perfection  is  bacon 
that  has  been  sliced  very  thin  and  then 
chilled  on  the  ice  before  going  into  the 
frying  pan.  Always  have  the  frying 
pan  smoking  hot  and  put  the  bacon 
directly  from  the  ice  into  the  pan.  Cook 
until  clear  and  serve  on  a  hot  dish. 

A  recipe  for  good  orange  jelly  is  one 
ounce  of  gelatin,  one  pint  of  water,  half 
a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  rind  of  two 
oranges  and  juice  of  eight,  one  lemon. 
Let  it  gradually  come  to  a  boil  and  boil 
for  one  minute.  Strain  it  through 
muslin.  A  few  drops  of  cochineal  im- 
proves the  color. 

To  breathe  correctly,  keep  the  chest 
up,  out,  forward,  as  if  pulled  up  by  a 
button.  Keep  the  chin,  the  lips,  the 
chest,  on  a  line.  Hold  the  shoulders  on 
a  line  with  the  hips.  The  observance  of 
these  directions  will  insure  to  golf  skirts 
and  rainy-day  costumes  a  real  dignity 
and  picturesque  effect.  Breathe  up- 
ward and  outward,  as  if  about  to  fly, 
drawing  in  the  air  with  slow,  deep 
breaths  and  letting  it  out  gently. 

Stale  bread  that  is  broken  and  un- 
sightly can  be  used  for  brewis,  bread 
puddings  or  in  scallops.  Toast  or  steam 
all  that  can  possibly  be  used  in  such  a 
way.  Remove  crusts  before  toasting. 
It  makes  a  dish  more  sightly,  and  the 
crusts  can  be  dried  for  crumbs  or 
worked  into  a  dressing.  Slices  of  bread 
too  ragged  to  be  toasted  may  be 
trimmed  into  diamonds,  fingers,  oblongs, 
rounds  or  triangles  for  canapes.  Cut 
smaller  pieces  in  dice,  narrow  strips  or 
squares  for  croutons.  Fry  for  forty 
seconds  in  hot  fat,  or  butter  lightly  and 
brown  in  the  oven.  They  are  an  at- 
tractive accompaniment  for  thick  soups. 

Hot  milk  is  a  most  nutritious  bever- 
age— a  real  luxury,  the  value  of  which 
but  few  people  know.  Many  who  have 
abundance  of  milk  never  think  of  using 


it  as  a  drink,  or  rather  as  an  eatable  ; 
for  we  should  eat  milk  instead  of  drink- 
ing it — that  is,  take  it  in  small  sips. 
Why  ?  Because  the  casein  of  milk, 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  acid 
of  the  gastric  fluid,  coagulates  and 
forms  curd  ;  and,  if  swallowed  in  large 
quantities  at  once,  a  large  curd  is 
formed,  which  the  stomach  handles  with 
difficulty.  The  gastric  fluid  can  mingle 
much  more  readily  with  the  small  curds 
that  result  from  sipping  the  milk. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Irish  Stew. — Cut  the  lamb  in  dice. 
Cover  with  boiling  water  and  cook 
slowly  until  tender.  When  about  half 
cooked  add  one-half  cup  each  of  carrot 
and  turnip,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  one 
onion,  sliced.  Fifteen  minutes  before 
serving  add  potatoes  cut  fine.  Thicken 
with  flour.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per and  chopped  celery. 

Frogs'  Legs  With  Mushrooms. — Cut 
the  legs  at  the  thighs  to  divide  them, 
wipe  dry  and  fry  in  a  little  butter.  Lift 
them  from  the  pan  and  fry  in  it  fresh 
mushrooms  cut  in  halves.  Take  out  the 
mushrooms,  pour  a  little  cream  into  the 
pan,  thicken  with  an  egg  yolk  or  two, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  pour  over 
the  legs  and  mushrooms  which  should 
be  arranged  on  the  same  dish. 

Boiled  Onions  and  Hollandaise 
Sauce. — Cook  the  onions  till  tender  in 
salted  water.  Take  up  and  pour  over 
them  a  sauce  made  in  this  way  :  Cook 
together  half  a  gill  of  vinegar  and  the 
same  of  water.  Season  with  salt  and 
white  pepper,  and  when  it  is  reduced 
about  one-half  set  the  dish  containing  it 
into  a  pan  of  hot  water  over  the  fire. 
Stir  in  slowly  then  the  beaten  yolks  of 
five  eggs  ;  beat  with  a  wire  egg  beater 
till  smooth  and  creamy,  then  add,  a 
small  piece  at  a  time,  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter.  Strain  if  it  is  not  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  pour  over  the  onions. 

Devilled  Chicken. — Pick,  singe  and 
clean  a  plump  young  chicken.  Wash 
thoroughly.  Rub  over  it  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  dot  thickly  with  small  pieces 
of  butter,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven  breast 
side  up.  Baste  frequently.  Put  the 
giblets  in  a  saucepan  with  enough  cold 
water  to  cover,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one  small  onion,  boil  until  perfectly 
tender,  and  chop  fine.  As  soon  as  the 
chicken  is  done  remove  it  to  a  hot  dish, 
skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  add  one- 
half  cup  of  hot  water,  and  thicken. 
Turn  the  giblets  into  the  gravy  and 
cook  a  few  moments  ;  thep  pour  over 
the  chicken  and  serve.  Garnish  with 
parsley. 

Chocolate  Custard  Pudding. — 
Soften  two  ounces  of  chocolate  over  hot 
water,  add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
each  of  sugar  and  hot  water,  and  let 
cook  until  glossy.  Add  to  one  quart  of 
hot  milk.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  three,  add  the  rest  of 
a  cup  of  sugar  and  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
and  dilute  with  hot  milk.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla,  and  turn  into 
a  baking  dish.  Bake  standing  on  a 
folded  paper  in  a  dish  of  hot  water. 
Cover  with  a  meringue  made  of  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  and  six  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar.  Return  to  the  oven  to 
color  the  meringue. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  21,  1902 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July 

Wednesday   76?4®75* 

Thursday   75£@75* 

Friday   75X@74* 

Saturday   75*@74* 

Monday   74*®74?» 

Tuesday   74*@75 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July. 

Wednesday   35ii®3th 

Thursday   35*@34* 

Friday   34*@34* 

Saturday   34*@34* 

Monday  34  @34X 

Tuesday     84*@35M 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday    @  

Friday   1  15   @1  14* 

Saturday   1  14*®  

Monday   1  14*®  

Tuesday 


Sept. 
7SX073X 
74*@73* 
74*@72* 
73H@72X 
73  @73* 


Sept. 
2»*ia29* 
29  ii  (0)29 

a»*®29* 

28X@29* 


Dec. 
1  12*  ®1  13* 

1  14-8  ml  13 
1  13*@1  13* 
1  13*@1  13% 
1  13*01  12* 
1  12*@1  13* 


Wednesday   1  13*'®  

WHEAT. 

More  firmness  was  developed  in  the 
local  wheat  market,  immediately  follow- 
ing last  review  in  these  columns.  Pros- 
pects are  quite  favorable  for  wheat  values 
averaging  higher  during  the  coming  sea- 
son than  they  have  during  the  season 
drawing  to  a  close.  Trading  at  present 
is  very  slow,  owing  to  absence  of  note- 
worthy offerings,  and  this  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  until  new  crop  begins 
to  come  forward  in  wholesale  quantity. 
Not  much  new  wheat  is  apt  to  be  on  mar- 
ket before  July,  and  seldom  has  arrived 
in  great  amount  in  June,  although  there 
have  been  initial  receipts  in  May.  The 
present  season,  however,  is  proving  much 
later  than  the  average  for  all  products  of 
the  soil.  Several  wheat  cargoes  have  been 
cleared  the  current  week  for  Europe,  but 
the  aggregate  for  the  month,  according 
to  present  outlook,  will  be  lighter  than 
for  any  preceding  month  since  August 
last,  when  only  two  wheat  clearances  were 
effected  from  this  port  for  the  entire 
month.  The  vessels  now  loading  are 
drawing  largely  on  the  reserves  at  Port 
Costa.  It  is  predicted  that  if  stocks  of 
California  wheat  are  not  practically  ex- 
hausted before  the  new  season  opens,  there 
will  be  less  carried  over  in  the  tidewater 
warehouses  than  at  corresponding  date 
for  many  years  past.  In  the  chartering 
of  ships  for  wheat  loading  there  is  very 
little  doing.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of 
deep  sea  vessels  and  27  shillings  per  ton  is 
about  current  asking  figures  for  carrying 
wheat  to  Europe,  usual  option  as  to  port 
of  discharge.  One  ship  arrived  under 
charter  at  28  shilling  and  another  at  27 
shillings.  One  ship  was  taken  for  South 
Africa  at  26s.  9d. 

California  Milling   1  16*@1  18* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  l33f@l  15 

Oregon  Valley   1  l3Ji@l  15 

Washington  Blue  Stem   I  15  @1  17* 

Washington  Club   I  12*@1  15 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  10  ®1  12* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         6sl*d@6s2d  6s5*d@6s6d 

Freight  rates   35@36!<s  26®27s 

Looal  market   97*@1  00     1  13*@l  13X 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  $1.15@1.13J. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  S1.12J@1.13J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.12J@1.134  ;  May,  1902,  S1.13]. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  shows  a  tolerably  firm  tone, 
in  sympathy  with  the  improvement  lately 
established  in  wheat  values.  While  spot 
stocks  of  flour  are  ample  for  immediate 
requirements,  they  have  been  decidedly 
heavier  at  corresponding  dates  of  numer- 
ous seasons.  Any  changes  in  flour  values 
in  the  near  future  are  apt  to  be  to  stiffer 
figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  oholoe   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  oholce   8  35@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@8  76 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@S  40 


BARLEY. 
Market  for  this  cereal  has  continued  un- 
favorable to  the  buying  interest,  with 
offerings  of  light  volume  and  demand 
fairly  active,  but  inquiry  mainly  for  feed 
descriptions,  both  on  local  account  and 
for  shipment.  Prospects  are  good  for  a 
moderately  firm  market  for  coming  sea- 
son's product.  New  No.  1  feed,  July  de- 
livery, sold  on  Call  Board  up  to  86Jc,  and 
values  for  Dec.  delivery  touched  84Jc 
the  current  week,  the  highest  point  re- 
alized thus  far  this  season  for  the  options 
in  question.  Aside  from  the  business  in 
feed  descriptions,  there  is  nothing  of  con- 
sequence doing,  brewing  grades  receiving 
at  present  no  special  attention. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   98X@l  00 

Feed,  fair  to  good   96*®  97* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @l  20 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   95  @l  05 

OATS. 

There  has  been  a  decidedly  strong  mar- 
ket the  past  week,  with  increased  demand, 
supposed  to  be  largely  on  account  of  Brit- 
ish government  for  shipment  to  South 
Africa.  There  are  not  many  oats  now 
coming  forward.  Spot  stocks  are  of  quite 
moderate  proportions  and  are  mostly  in 
comparatively  few  hands. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  47* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  48* 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  32*@1  35 

Qray,  common  to  choice   1  32*@1  40 

Milling   1  40  @1  45 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  30 

Red   1  27*®1  42* 

CORN. 

The  market  is  ruling  against  buyers, 
with  stocks  of  small  volume,  and  supplies 
in  this  center  are  at  present  principally 
under  the  control  of  a  few  dealers.  The 
demand  at  existing  rates  is  naturally 
rather  limited,  as  corn  is  now  the  dearest 
feed  cereal  on  the  list. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  47*@1  52* 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @l  60 

RYE. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal  and  no 
special  changes  to  note  in  prices.  Offer- 
ings and  demand  are  both  of  a  light  order. 

Good  to  oholce   92*@  97* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Practically  nothing  doing.  Quotations 
for  the  time  being  are  necessarily  largely 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice   156  @170 

BEANS. 

Present  spot  stocks  and  offerings  are 
principally  Large  and  Small  Whites  and 
Pinks,  other  kinds  being  as  a  rule  in  too 
limited  supply  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy 
wholesale  operations.  The  tendency  on 
Whites  and  Pinks  has  been  to  a  little 
more  steadiness.  That  values  for  these 
kinds  will  rule  materially  lower  in  the 
near  future  is  not  probable,  and  any 
special  increase  in  the  demand  is  almost 
certain  to  cause  further  hardening  in 
prices.  Limas  are  ruling  firmer,  with 
business  here  mainly  of  small  jobbing 
proportions.  Black-eyes  are  being  stiffly 
held,  under  very  limited  supplies  of  this 
variety  and  holdings  wholly  in  second 
hands. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  ®2  50 

Lady  Washington   2  40  ®2  55 

Pinks   2  10  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  10 

Reds   2  25  @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  5U  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  65   @3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  76 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @l  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
The  market  for  both  Green  and  Niles 
peas  shows  the  same  inactive  condition 
previously  noted.  Values  are  quotably 
unchanged,  but  under  selling  pressure  full 
current  values  could  not  be  maintained. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  ®l  80 

WOOL. 

Conditions  in  the  local  wool  market  re- 
main much  the  same  as  previously  noted. 
Trade  is  of  light  volume  and  at  generally 
unchanged  values.  All  desirable  wools 
are  being  quite  steadily  held.  Neither 
Eastern  manufacturers  nor  dealers  are  do- 
ing any  buying:  of  consequence  either  here 
or  elsewhere  at  present,  making  as  an  ex- 
cuse therefor  the  recent  labor  strikes  of 
woolen  mill  hands  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
No  fears  are  entertained,  however,  about 
good  to  choice  wools  being  very  long  neg- 
lected. 

SPRING. 

Northern  Cal.,  free  15  @16* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos. . .    9  011 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @18 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  oholce  11  @13 


Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @I0 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

HOPS. 

Little  doing  in  the  local  market,  nor  is 
there  apt  to  be  much  trading  during  the 
balance  of  the  current  season.  There  are 
no  heavy  quantities  now  offering  from 
either  first  or  second  hands.  Nominal 
wholesale  values  for  good  to  choice  hops 
of  last  crop  may  be  stated  to  be  14@16c, 
but  the  quality  would  have  to  be  decidedly 
fine  to  command  extreme  figure  above 
named  from  wholesale  operators.  New  to 
arrive  are  in  demand  at  10@12Jc,  as  to 
section  and  reputation  of  brand,  and  buy- 
ers are  much  more  easily  secured  than 
sellers  at  the  figures  named.  Recent  ad- 
vices from  New  York  report  the  market 
there  as  follows  :  "  While  the  movement 
has  not  been  free  enough  to  excite  any 
special  comment,  there  has  been  a  little 
more  buying  interest  and  the  market  has 
shown  increased  firmness  on  nearly  all 
clp^ses  of  stock.  The  fact  that  stocks  of 
State  hops  are  nearly  exhausted  gives 
them  an  exceedingly  strong  position, 
especially  so  in  view  of  numerous  contracts 
for  late  spring  and  summer  delivery.  Up 
to  20c.  has  already  been  paid,  and  holders 
now  ask  more,  but  without  sales  of  a  quo- 
table character.  The  under  grades  of 
State  are  equally  strong  and  there  is 
scarcely  anything  to  be  had  below  18c. 
The  business  doing  in  Pacific  Coast  hops 
has  been  chiefly  at  17@19c,  but  a  few  lots 
are  obtainable  for  less,  and  some  time  sales 
of  choice  to  brewers  have  been  effected  at 
19J@20c.  Yearlings  are  nearly  gone: 
there  is  call  for  them  at  somewhat  better 
prices  than  heretofore  quoted.  Advices 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop  are 
generally  favorable.  No  information  of  a 
definite  character  from  abroad.  Of  the 
imports  this  week  372  bales  were  returned 
Americans." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

There  is  an  easy  tone  to  the  hay 
market  for  other  than  most  select,  with 
more  than  enough  offering  of  ordinary 
grades  to  accommodate  the  immediate 
demand.  The  inquiry  on  local  account  is 
never  particularly  active  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  shipping  trade  is  fair. 
One  lot  of  about  4400  bales  went  forward 
to  Mexico  the  past  week  per  sailing  vessel. 
In  quotations  there  are  no  special  changes 
to  record.  New  crop  volunteer  hay  is  ex- 
pected on  market  in  quotable  quantity  at 
an  early  day.  New  Alfalfa  arrived  this 
week  from  Sacramento  river  section,  but 
it  was  not  in  prime  condition. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00@11  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00@10  50 

Barley   7  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  00^10  50 

Clover   7OO@850 

Compressed   9  00@11  50 

Straw,  H  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 
All  kinds  of  mill  offal  continue  in  slim 
supply,  not  much  arriving  from  any  out- 
side section.  The  demand  is  also  quite 
limited.  Asking  prices  are  without  ma- 
terial change,  but  market  cannot  be 
termed  firm  at  full  current  figures.  For 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  stiff  values 
are  prevailing  and  not  much  of  either  sort 
offering. 

Bran,  »  ton   17  50@18  50 

Middlings   19  00@21  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   17  50®  19  00 

Barley,  Rolled   21  00@22  00 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Quotable  values  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  market  for  the  several  kinds  of  seeds 
quoted  herewith  remain  much  the  same 
as  previously  noted.  Not  much  arriving 
or  offering  and  business  in  the  main  Is  re- 
stricted to  light  jobbing  operations.  Pros- 
pects for  coming  Mustard  crop  are  not  at 
present  very  encouraging. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25@  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  50®  2  65 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  3* 

Rape   1*@  2H 

Hemp   3*@  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  ruling  steady, 
with  holdirgs  not  particularly  large  as 
compared  with  probable  requirements. 
Dealers  are  looking  for  an  active  demand 
in  the  next  sixty  days  and  are  content  not 
to  press  business  at  present.  Business  in 
Wool  Sacks  is  about  over  for  the  season, 
and  trading  in  Fruit  Sacks  has  not  yet 
begun. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6*@  •?>< 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  @  6* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  1*  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  &  @86 

Wool  Saoks,  8*  lbs  82  ®33 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — ®— 

Bean  Bags   5*@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6%,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Saoks,  Jute   7  @  7* 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Hides  showing  good  condition  are  in 
fair  demand,  both  for  shipment  and  on  lo- 
cal account,  and  market  is  moderately  firm 
at  the  quotations  noted.  Pelts  are  not 
very  actively  sought  after,  although  In 
the  quotable  range  of  values  for  the  same 
there  are  no  changes  to  record.  Desirable 
offerings  of  Tallow  met  as  a  rule  with 
prompt  custom,  values  ruling  steady. 

HONEY. 

Not  much  honey  arriving  or  offering, 
neither  is  demand  brisk.  As  prospects 
are  that  the  new  crop  will  not  come  up  in 
quantity  or  quality  to  early  estimates,  the 
market  is  showing  a  generally  firmer  tone 
than  has  been  lately  experienced,  although 
in  quotable  values  there  is  no  improve- 
ment to  note. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  id- 
White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  @12* 

Amber  Comb   7  @10 

Dark  Comb  6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 

Demand  is  fair,  both  for  shipment  and 
on  local  account,  and  no  trouble  is  experi- 
enced in  securing  custom  within  the  range 
of  values  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  fi  ft  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ©28 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  has  been  selling  at  practically  un- 
changed rates,  the  easier  tone  last  noted 
still  prevailing.  Mutton  was  in  ample  re- 
ceipt for  immediate  needs;  quotations  re- 
mained unchanged,  but  only  for  choice 
wethers  did  the  market  display  any  firm- 
ness. Good  to  choice  Veal  met  with  a  tol- 
erably firm  market.  Prices  for  Lamb 
were  maintained  at  about  same  range  as 
preceding  week.  Hogs  sold  closed  to  fig- 
ures last  quoted,  but  arrivals  were  slightly 
in  excess  of  requirements  for  fresh  meat, 
and  packers  were  not  inclined  to  pay  ex- 
treme figures  current. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  @  7* 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  ®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®— 

Mutton— ewes,  8® -c;  wethers   8  ®  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6*@  i% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  «% 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6*@  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5*®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  fi  ft   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   9*@10 

POULTRY. 

There  have  been  no  heavy  arrivals  of 
poultry  the  current  week,  either  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Eastern,  but  the  demand  was  not 
particularly  brisk  and  the  market  could 
not  be  said  to  incline  materially  in  favor  of 
sellers.  Extra  choice  stock  was  not 
neglected,  and  never  is,  such  commanding 
above  quotable  rates.  All  poultry  of  good 
size  and  in  prime  condition  sold  to  fair  ad- 
vantage. Common  and  poor  old  and 
small  young  fowls  were  not  readily  placed, 
even  at  low  figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   14  ®  IS 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ft  lb   18  0  14 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   4  00  ®5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  25   ®4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  M)  ®8  00 

Fryers   4  00  ®5  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  <34  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   I  50  ®2  50 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen   4  00  ®5  00 

Ducks,  young,  »  dozen   4  50   £6  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  2*5  <ai  50 

Goslings,  <fl  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  76  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  ®1  75 

BUTTER. 

Market  is  ruling  steady,  current  values 
being  maintained  largely  through  specu- 
lative buying  against  future  needs.  No 
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marked  changes  in  prices  are  looked  for 
in  the  near  future,  but  hot  weather  would 
have  a  decided  tendency  to  advance  values 
for  best  grades. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  lb   30  @— ~ 

Creamery,  firsts   19  ©— 

Dairy,  select.   19  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  @— 

Mixed  store     16  @17 

CHEESE. 
Domestic  product  of  recent  make  con- 
tinues in  fair  supply,  with  demand  not 
very  brisk  and  market  easy  in  tone.  Old 
cheese  is  scarce  and  market  for  same  is 
against  buyers.  Eastern  markets  are  de- 
cidedly firm  and  lightly  stocked. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8!4@  9 V4 

California,  good  to  choice  old   —  @ — 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Amerioas  "   ty,60W 

EGGS. 

Values  in  this  market  have  not  changed 
to  any  noteworthy  degree  since  last  re- 
view. Arrivals  from  all  quarters  continue 
to  show  more  than  ordinarily  good  aver- 
age quality  for  tbis  time  of  year,  owing  to 
prevailing  cool  weather.  Eggs  are  still 
going  into  cold  storage,  but  not  in  as 
heavy  quantity  as  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Eastern  eggs  of  No.  1  quality  are  being 
offered  in  carload  lots  at  14£c.  there,  mak- 
ing them  cost  fully  18|c.  here. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17K@18 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  16/,@17 
California,  good  to  choice  store   15y$ffll6W 

VEGETABLES. 
During  a  portion  of  the  week  there  was 
a  glut  of  Green  Peas,  other  than  choice 
garden,  and  common  field  stock  was  al- 
most unsalable,  canners  refusing  them  at 
any  figure,  taking  only  desirable  garden 
grown  or  what  are  termed  shot  peas,  the 
name  indicating  the  size.  The  market  the 
past  few  days  has  been  in  a  little  better 
shape,  owing  to  reduced  arrivals,  but 
other  than  most  desirable  qualities  were 
not  readily  placed.  Old  Onions  other  than 
Australian  were  practically  out  of  stock. 
Australian  were  held  at  $3  50@3.75  ex- 
store.  New  crop  Onions  were  in  fairly 
liberal  receipt  and  were  offered  at  reduced 
figures.  String  Beans  were  plentiful  for 
this  early  date  and  market  inclined  in 
favor  of  buyers.  Tomatoes  continued  in 
light  stock  and  met  with  a  firm  market. 

Asparagus,  $  box   100  @2  25 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   5  @  7 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   6  @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fbs. ..  50  @  — 

Cuoumbers,    doz   40  @1  00 

Egg  Plant,  %*B)   6  @  8 

Garlic,  *fb   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental —  —  @  — 

Onions,  New  Red,  ^  cental   50  @  65 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     fb   IH@  2 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  f»  sack   50  @1  00 

Peppers,  Green,  *  ft   8  @  12* 

Rhubarb,  *  box   40  @1  00 

Summer  Squash,  $  box   75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  *  box   1  50  @2  00 

POTATOES. 
The  market  for  old  potatoes  showed  un- 
settled condition,  as  new  are  arriving 
rather  freely  and  are  being  given  the 
preference  of  most  local  buyers.  Most  of 
the  inquiry  for  old  Burbanks  was  for  seed 
stock,  buyers  naming  $1.35@1.60  for  fair 
to  choice  for  seed  purposes.  For  choice 
table  Burbanks  $1.80  was  about  the  ut- 
most obtainable  in  a  wholesale  way.  New 
potatoes  of  desirable  quality  sold  up  to 
$2.50  per  cental  in  a  small  way,  good  new 
bringing  $2  most  of  the  time. 
River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  *  cental. .  140  @1  65 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. . .    @  

Oregon  Burbanks,  table   1  50  @.  80 

Oregon  Burbanks,  seed   1  35  @1  60 

River  Reds   1  30  @1  50 

New  Potatoes   185  @2  25 

Sweets,  Merced,     cental   2  00  @2  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
More  Apricots  arrived  from  Arizona, 
but  they  did  not  move  so  readily  or  com- 
mand as  extreme  figures  as  preceding 
week.  For  Royals  $3  per  crate  was  a 
quotable  extreme,  some  going  at  $2  50, 
and  Pringles  had  to  be  very  desirable  to 
readily  command  $2  50  per  crate,  very  fair 
being  offered  down  to  $2.  Blackberries 
put  in  an  appearance  Monday  from 
Loomis,  Placer  county,  but  were  not 
quotable  over  15c  per  basket,  not  being 
ripe  enough  to  be  desirable.  A  few  Rasp- 
berries from  San  Leandro  went  at  75c  per 
basket.  Gooseberries  showed  increased 
receipt,  but  such  as  were  in  prime  to 
choice  condition  brought  tolerably  good 
figures.  Strawberries  were  in  liberal  sup- 
ply, with  market  weak,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select.  Cherries  sold  at 
a  wide  range,  owing  to  great  difference  in 
quality  of  offerings.  Choice  were  in  fair 
request,  but  common  qualities  moved 
slowly  at  low  prices.  Cold  storage  Apples 
were  held  as  last  quoted,  with  movement 
slow. 

Apples',  *  fancy,  4-tier  box   2  25®  2  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-lb.  box..  1  50®  2  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  50-lb.  box.   1  00®  1  25 


Cherries,  fair  to  choice,  V  box   50®  1  00 

Gooseberries,  common,     drawer   25®  35 

Gooseberries,  English,  y  ft   6K®  7i4 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. .  4  03®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,     ohest   3  00®  5  00 

Strawberries,  $  crate   50®  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  condition  of  the  market  for  evap- 
orated and  dried  fruits  remains  much  the 
same  as  at  date  of  last  review.  There  is  a 
moderate  jobbing  trade  which  is  steadily 
reducing  supplies.  A  very  healthy  tone 
prevails,  market  being  firm  at  practically 
unchanged  values.  Prices  may  show 
further  hardening  within  the  next  thirty 
or  sixty  days,  and  would  now  be  higher 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  trade  Is 
mostly  with  coast  points,  very  little  going 
East  at  present.  Some  of  the  large  East- 
ern dealers  are  still  fairly  stocked,  and  be- 
ing desirous  of  cleaning  up  speedily,  are 
unloading  on  outside  districts  which  or- 
dinarily draw  supplies  direct  from  this 
coast.  These  dealers  may  be  compelled 
to  enter  this  market  before  new  crop  be- 
comes available,  and  if  they  have  to  lay  in 
further  supplies  of  1901  product,  they  will 
likely  find  still  stlffer  prices  than  are  now 
ruling.  Remaining  stocks  of  peaches  are 
estimated  at  twelve  to  fifteen  cars;  of 
apricots,  two  to  three  cars;  of  pears, 
probably  two  cars;  and  of  plums  a  still 
smaller  quantity.  As  it  will  be  fully 
thirty  days  before  there  will  be  new  apri- 
cots worth  mentioning,  about  sixty  days 
before  new  peaches  will  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  a  still  longer  time  before  pears 
and  plums  of  coming  crop  will  be  ready 
for  market,  it  is  quite  evident  there  is 
more  than  ample  time  to  effect  a  clean-up 
of  the  different  varieties  named.  Apples 
are  now  in  such  light  stock  as  to  admit  of 
only  a  small  jobbing  trade,  and  apothe- 
cary prices  are  prevailing  for  this  fruit. 
Last  year's  prunes  are  in  very  moderate 
stock  and  are  ruling  steady  at  last  quoted 
range,  but  old  prunes  are  still  largely  in 
evidence  in  this  market  and  the  East,  and 
are  meeting  with  slow  sale  at  lower  fig- 
ures than  are  being  realized  for  1901  prod- 
uct. Not  much  doing  in  futures,  the 
views  of  buyers  being  on  a  low  plane.  For 
new  No.  1  Royal  apricots  dealers'  ideas 
are  6£@6fc  in  sacks,  carload  lots,  July- 
August  delivery.  For  this  year's  prunes, 
October  delivery,  dealers  are  talking  2J@ 
2|c  for  the  four  sizes,  inside  figure  for 
Sonomas  and  outside  figure  for  Santa 
Claras,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  grow- 
ers doing  any  contracting  at  these  prices. 
This  year's  crop  of  California  prunes 
promises  to  be  comparatively  light  and  is 
more  apt  to  be  under  than  over  50,000 
tons.  An  investigation  of  the  damage  to 
the  prune  crop  about  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, section  has  been  made.  It  is 
found  that  in  spots  the  prune  crop  is  an 
entire  failure  while  adjoining  orchards 
are  loaded.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  about  half  a  crop  in  the  valley.  It 
is  now  considered  as  certain  that  the 
Italian  prunes  in  the  vicinity  of  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  have  suffered  on  account  of  the 
late  rains.  The  amount  of  the  damage 
cannot  be  told  at  present.  A  good  many 
trees  seem  to  be  still  heavily  laden  with 
young  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  V  ft..  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10 

Apples,  In  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   11 

Apples,  50- ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   10 

Nectarines,  f»ft  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   63£®  1V% 

Peaohes,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  — @— c;  50-80s,  4K@4=£c; 

60-70s,  4@4Mc;  7O-80s,  3V4@33tfo;   80-90s,  3®— c; 

90-lOOs,  i\c@—  \  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   6%@  

Apples,  quartered   6  @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6M 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5H 

Plums,  unpltted,  *  ft   1H@  2W 

RAISINS. 
Market  quiet  but  steady.    Stocks  are 
mainly  3  and  4-crown  loose  Muscatel  and 
under  control  of  the  combine  of  seeders 
and  packers. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6Jiffl  

3-crown   5Ji®  6 

2-crown   @  

Seedless  Sultanas  ,   ®  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   ®  

Seeded— 

1-lb.  carton   75i@  8 

12-oz.  carton   6^@  6tf 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown   1  30@1  40 

3-  crown   1  40®  1  50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  in  light  stock  and  in  light 
request.  Late  Valencias  are  receiving 
fully  as  much  if  not  more  attention  than 
Navels.  Market  for  Lemons  is  slow  at 
old  figures.    Limes  are  in  good  supply. 

Oranges— Navels,  *  box   1  50®3  50 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  75@2  25 

Valencias,  *  box  00® 3  50 


@10 
@12 

®HK 


Seedlings.  *  box   1  00@2  00 

Tangerine,  quarter  box    ®  

Lemons— California,  select,  <p  box   2  25®2  50 

California,  good  to  choioe   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75®  1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Previously  noted  firmness  prevails  for 
both  Almonds  and  Walnuts,  with  offer- 
ings very  light.  Business  doing  in  Pea- 
nuts is  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .  ..12  @13 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell.  ...10  @11 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell....  10  @U 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4Vi@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   h%®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  is  showing  very  quiet  con- 
dition, and  in  the  way  of  wholesale  trad- 
ing, or  of  transfers  from  first  hands,  there 
is  prac  tically  nothing  doing  and  nothing 
new  to  be  said.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  remain  quotable  nominally  at 
20@25c  per  gallon  wholesale.  These  fig- 
ures are  more  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
dealers  than  with  asking  prices  of  the 
majority  of  the  growers  who  are  still  hold- 
ing. To  quote  higher,  however,  would  be 
misleading,  as  it  would  be  impossible  at 
this  date  to  effect  wholesale  transfers  in  a 
regular  way  at  a  higher  range.  On  the 
other  band,  should  dealers  be  compelled 
to  go  in  search  of  wines,  they  would  be 
unable  to  secure  any  great  quantity  with- 
out paying  an  advance  on  above  figures. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sacks  118,093 

Wheat,  centals....  120. 105 

Barley,  centals  35,718 

Oats,  centals   4,965 

Corn,  centals   6,414 

Rye,  centals   2,120 

Beans,  sacks   6,452 

Potatoes,  sacks....  17,899 

Onions,  sacks   5,099 

Hay,  tons   2,681 

Wool,  bales   2,493 

Hops,  bales   8 


Since 

Same  tune 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

5.913,839 

5,906,927 

9,470,970 

7,444,295 

6,070.473 

3,481,462 

774,706 

696,770 

120,916 

104,290 

270,131 

112,305 

694,579 

539,031 

1,304,499 

1,435,435 

191,184 

166,054 

133.544 

148,358 

68,739 
8,888 

50,675 

8,234 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M  sacks   39,268 

Wheat,  oentals —  91,465 

Barley,  centals   58 

Oats,  oentals  

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   137 

Hay,  bales   4,381 

Wool,  pounds   375,000 

Hops,  pounds   49,920 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  323 


Since 
July  1,  1901. 


4,003,566 
8,764,965 
4,279,146 
3,816 
10,094 
23,937 
19,334 
1,241.854 
552,207 
6,090 
47.305 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,436,384 
7,053  853 
1,954,689 
49,101 
3,538 
13,359 
85,969 
1,044,291 
561,405 
1,851 
129,673 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  May  21.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@9o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9Vi@9%c  ;  choice, 
10@10Hc;  fancy,  lO^iailc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Offerings  of  all  kinds 
other  than  old  Prunes  are  light,  and  market  as  a 
whole  presents  a  firm  tone. 

Prunes,  35i@6Hc 

Apricots,  boxed,  10%®14c;  bags,  10V4®12c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8'/£@llo;  peeled,  14®16c. 


Light  Orange  Crop.— Oroville  Regis- 
ter: In  examining  the  Seedling  orange 
trees  about  town  we  find  the  crop  will  be 
lighter  than  usual.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  very  heavy  crop  borne  last  season, 
as  the  Seedling  trees  are  apt  to  bear 
heavy  one  year  and  light  the  next.  To  in- 
sure a  regular  bearer,  one  must  have 
budded  orange  trees. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  

Sublimed  0--l-^l%---<,  Powdered 

Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 


1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos  ,  $1600. 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  $7,286. 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co.,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered; is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
In  the  thermal  belt.  R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 

5  300  acres,  Solano  Co.,  Cillf.  $9000.  Fenced. 
Ad'  be  farming  land.  3  Lilies  from  Sacramento 
river  landing. 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 


P  &  B 

Roofing 


No  other  roofing  ever  placed  on 
the  market  has  given  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction  among  builders 
and  contractors  as  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  such  ma- 
terials as  to  resist  the  effects  of 
heat,  steam,  gases,  smoke,  acids, 
alkalies  and  dampness;  it  will  not 
scale,  sun-crack,  nor  run  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun — extreme 
cold  does  not  injure  it  and  snow 
will  not  remain  on  sloping  roofs 
covered  with  P  &  B  Ready 
Roofing. 

Comes  in  rolls  all  ready  to  use 
and  anyone  can  lay  it. 

Write  for  booklet — address  de- 
partment R. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
312  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SAlRIFICE. 

131  acres  choice  fruit  land  in  one  of  the  richest 
valleys  of  the  State.  » 

80  acres  in  walnuts,  olives,  lemons,  oranges  and 
apricots  in  full  bearing. 

Perpetual  water  right. 

Fine  residence  and  outbuildings. 

Convenient  to  shipping  point. 

Unexcelled  climate. 
Address  E.  R.  STEVENS,  844  Valencia  St..  San  Francisco. 

1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced,  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-aore  ranoh,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 

Reai  Estate  Wanted 

and  for  sale.  If  you  want  to  sell  or  buy  (no  matler 
where  located)  send  description  and  cash  price  and  get 
(FREE)  my  successful  plan.  W.  M.  OSTRAN- 
DER,  North  American  ltldg.,  Phdadrlphia.  P- 

MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  &  Co.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Soft 
Harness 

You  can  mnke  your  har- 
ness us  soft  as  a  glove 
and  as  tough  as  wire  by 
using  EI  KEKA  Har- 
riet* n  Oil.  You  can 
lengthen  Its  life— make  it 
lust  twice  as  long  as  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  a  poor  looking  har- 
ness like  new.  Made  of 
pure,  heavy  bodied  oil,  es- 
pecially prepared  to  with- 
stand the  weather. 

Bold  everywhere 
In  cans— ail  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Grain  Census  Figures  Surprisingly  Large. 

The  Federal  census  figures  of  1900, 
relating  to  area  and  crop  production  in 
leading  cereals,  are  much  larger  than 
anticipated,  necessitating  readjust- 
ment of  accepted  statements  of  output 
and  movement,  as  sent  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  private 
crop-reporting  bureaus.  The  official 
figures,  says  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer, 
make  area  under  corn  in  the  census 
year  94,917,000  acres,  yielding  2,666,- 
000,000  bushels;  wheat,  52,589,000  acres; 
total  crop  of  the  year,  658,534,000 
bushels.  Ten  years  earlier,  in  the  crop 
year  1889,  the  census  returns  were  2,- 
122,000,000  bushels  corn  and  468,374,000 
bushels  wheat.  In  corn,  Illinois  led  in 
1899  with  more  than  10,000,000  acres, 
followed  by  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, in  the  order  named.  The  re- 
markable increase  given  corn  produc- 
tion in  Texas  is  shown  by  returns  of 
5,015,000  acres,  compared  with  3,080,- 
000  ten  years  earlier. 

Minnesota  sharply  led  in  wheat  acre- 
age, the  Dakotas  following.  The  im- 
portance of  this  crop  in  Ohio  is  noted  in 
an  acreage  exceeding  3,000,000  and  in 
Pennsylvania  1,500,000  acres.  In  oats, 
Iowa  led,  Illinois  close  second,  Wiscon- 
sin third.  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin 
are  leaders  in  rye.  The  barley  area 
was  placed  at  4,471,000  acres,  crop 
119,633,000  bushels,  California  leading 
with  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
crop,  followed  by  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, in  order  named.  As  long  con- 
tended, the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture figures  were  much  too  low 
on  barley,  the  Federal  census  re- 
turns being  4,500,000  acres  in  1899, 
total  yield  of  barley  119,600,000  bushels. 
Of  the  807,000  acres  under  buckwheat, 
New  York  led  with  290,000  acres  and 
Pennsylvania  250,000. 

Based  on  the  census  figures  and  the 
known  record  of  crop  movement,  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  grain  must 
be  greater  than  hitherto  believed. 
After  accounting  for  the  wheat  and 
flour  actually  exported,  and  allowing 
for  usual  amount  for  seed,  it  is  necessary 
to  estimate  a  larger  per  capita  con- 
sumption in  order  to  make  supply  and 
distribution  harmonize.  The  expansion 
in  cereal  production  in  past  ten  years 
is  heavy,  but  so  with  the  consumptive 
demands,  which  prevent  burdensome 
excess,  one  season  with  another. 


"^MONARCH 

Grubber  and  Stump  Puller. 

HOOK.ER   <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  Street.  San  Francisco 


FLEMING'S 

I  Zo  JAW, 


lr»de  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Eauily  and  thoroughly  cured.  I 
New,  commoa-6en.e  method, 1 
not  eipennive.  No  c.rlw  ■  <• 
p»y.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  < 
unrated  treatise  on  theabMO- 
lute  cure  of  Lump  .law.  free  if 
you  a»k  for  Pamphlet  MJ  I 
Kl*-mln|r  RrM.,  chemists,  ( 
C.I.*  Block  T.rd*    Chicago,  UL  ( 


Roadrunner  vs.  Rattlesnake. 

The  story  that  roadrunners  would 
take  the  lives  of  rattlesnakes  has  been 
common  in  California  since  there  were 
white  men  in  this  country.  The  story 
has  usually  been  that  the  roadrunner 
would  lay  leaves  about  a  sleeping  snake 
and  that  as  snakes  would  not  crawl 
over  sharp  points  thus  kill  him.  But 
there  have  been  very  few  authentic 
stories  of  the  enmity  between  the  bird 
and  the  reptile. 

Now,  however,  an  actual  combat  has 
been  witnessed  and  reported  by  a  re- 
sponsible party.  The  combat  was  not 
one  with  leaves  of  cacti,  but  one  of 
beak  and  fang.  The  roadrunner  won 
out  in  this  battle,  but  it  was  only  after 
the  snake  had  made  a  desperate  strug- 
gle for  his  life. 

Mr.  Palmanteer,  who  is  a  High  School 
boy,  visited  the  Ogram  place  at 
Painted  Cave  rancho  a  day  or  so  ago. 
While  out  in  the  hills  he  saw  a  road- 
runner swooping  repeatedly  to  a  spot 
near  by,  and  as  he  approached  he 
heard,  to  his  surprise,  the  piercing 
rattle  of  a  snake.  He  took  in  the  situ- 
ation and  settled  down  to  watch  one  of 
the  most  interesting  fights  that  ever 
took  place  in  the  world  of  the  hills. 

The  rattler  realized  that  he  was 
attacked  by  a  deadly  enemy.  He  coiled 
and  lay  ready  to  strike  as  the  bird 
approached  him,  and  often  did  strike. 
But  the  roadrunner  flew  about  him 
and,  watching  chance  after  chance, 
darted  at  the  snake  an  •  drove  its  bill 
into  the  back  of  its  head.  The  snake 
tried  to  keep  its  eyes  upon  its  enemy 
during  every  moment  of  the  combat. 
But  at  length  the  bird  caught  the  rat- 
tler across  the  front  of  its  head  and 
with  one  sharp,  incisive  clutch  took 
sight  from  both  the  snake's  eyes. 

Even  after  it  was  deprived  of  its 
sight  the  snake  continued  to  fight  aim- 
lessly. It  struck  in  all  directions,  evi- 
dently hearing  or  in  some  way  scenting 
the  enemy.  At  last,  tired  from  its 
exertion,  the  rattler  gave  under  in  the 
fight  and  the  roadrunner  crushed  the 
head  of  its  victim  until  it  was  dead. 

Palmanteer  says  that  the  fight  was 
a  vicious  one  on  the  part  of  the  snake, 
but  more  playful  on  the  part  of  the 
bird. 

The  strokes  of  the  bill  were  sure  and 
hard,  and  in  the  end  the  bird  seemed 
to  take  a  savage  delight  in  its  work 
and  in  the  downfall  of  its  enemy.  Yet, 
despite  the  fatal  result  of  the  conflict, 
there  was  something  of  play  in  the 
attitude  of  the  roadrunner.  Palman- 
teer secured  the  rattles.  The  fight 
lasted  half  an  hour. 

The  record  of  this  fight  is  of  scien- 
tific value,  as  all  such  records  are  much 
sought  by  naturalists. — Santa  Barbara 
News. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicla  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars.   * 

Poisonous  snakes  are  happily  few  in  this 
country,  but  stiDglng  bugs  are  many.  Take 
Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  with  you  on  your  vaca- 
tion and  use  it  free  when  bitten  by  noxious  in- 
sects.   Directions  on  every  bottle. 


"Grcenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.    JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,      -     No.  193  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
HOLDS 


WORLD'S 
RECORD 


Send  for  Free  Pamphlets 


FIFTY  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS 

At  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy 

AVERAGE  TEST)  j^sp*  AIQO 
OF  SKIM  MILK )  ^  •ViOO 

SNo  other  Separator  has  ever  been  able 
to  approach  this  record 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


PORTABLE  HOUSES. 

No.  410. 
U  ft.  10*  in.  by 
31  ft.  s  in. 

2  inside  doors. 
■i  outside  doors. 
4  windows. 

3  rooms. 

Partitions  can 
be  placed  to 
form  more  or  less 
rooms. 

Weight,  7000 
lbs.  packed  for 
sblpment. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

Washington  St.,  bet.  1st  &  2nd,  Oakland,  Cal.     San  Francisco  Office,  40  New  Montgomery  St 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

MR  E    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strong  and  durable;  will  run  In 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


"HOOSIER"  F»umps, 

REDWOOD  TANKS, 

WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulars,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 

575  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  L>  cation  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Currot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Melons 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
blanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
Jput  on  light  bandages. 
r  Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FKEE. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mu»s. 
48?  O'l'arrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bennrc  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  genuine  but  Tuttle's. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Flax  Growing  in  Yolo  County. 

Al  Hawkins,  a  farmer  living  at  Buck- 
eye, Yolo  county,  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  money  in  flax  raising  in  Yolo 
county  than  there  is  in  the  production 
of  grain  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in 
a  recent  interview,  gave  the  following 
facts  and  figures  as  printed  in  the  Yolo 
Mail: 

Last  year  he  planted  one  acre  of  flax 
for  an  experiment  and  it  yielded  him 
fourteen  sacks,  for  which  he  obtained 
2  cents  per  pound.  The  sacks  averaged 
130  and  135  pounds,  therefore  he  got 
between  $2.60  and  $2.70  per  sack.  The 
cost  of  production  was  no  more  than 
that  of  wheat  raising,  so  any  one  can 
see  the  excess  of  profit  over  that  of 
grain  producing. 

Mr.  Hawkins  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  result  that  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  engage  in  the  business  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  and  he  has  now  in 
thirty  acres  of  winter-sown  flax  on  his 
place  at  Buckeye.  He  has  a  contract 
to  sell  at  the  regular  price  of  2  cents 
per  pound.  The  flax  seed  is  used  in 
making  flaxseed  oil  and  the  market  is 
steady  and  permanent. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  that  he  could  have 
more  if  he  could  have  found  any  use  for 
the  straw,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
waste.  The  straw,  he  said,  makes  fine 
feed  for  stock — in  fact,  he  would  rather 
have  it  than  second  grade  hay.  An- 
other thing  in  its  favor,  said  Mr. 
Hawkins,  is  that  it  gives  better  results 
on  poor  land  than  does  any  other  kind 
of  cereal.  The  land  he  planted  this 
year  is  the  poorest  on  his  ranch,  and  he 
expects  to  get  at  least  seven  sacks  per 
acre  of  it,  which  at  the  prices  quoted 
will  yield  him  $18.55  per  acre. 

Every  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  grain 
business  must  be  familiar  with  the  cost 
of  producing  grain,  and,  as  the  grow- 
ing of  flax  is  the  same,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  any  figures  on  that  propo- 
sition. The  flax  is  planted  and  culti- 
vated in  much  the  same  manner  as  is 
grain  and  requires  no  more  attention. 
Mr.  Hawkins  is  so  pleased  with  his  ex- 
periences that  he  has  decided,  if  he  can 
make  the  necessary  contract,  to  put  in 
next  year  at  least  300  acres  of  flax. 


Death  of  a  Pioneer  Sheep  Breeder  of 
California. 

Jno.  D.  Patterson,  says  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder,  died  at  his  home  in 
Geneva,  New  York,  Friday,  March  7, 
1902.  Mr.  Patterson  was  over  86 
years  of  age  and  practically  the  founder 
of  the  Rambouillet  industry  in  this 
country.  He  began  importing  and 
breeding  French  Merinos  in  Chautauqua 
county,  New  York,  away  back  in  the 
forties  and  finally  removed  his  breeding 
stud  to  California,  where  he  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  and  continued  im- 
porting and  breeding  there  from  about 
1851,  keeping  up  his  importations  and 
breeding  operations  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  succeeding  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
From  these  early  importations  were 
founded  the  famous  Blaco,  Roberts, 
Glide,  Garnier,  Grimaud  and  other 
great  flocks  that  have  since  become 
famous  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Patterson's 
name  will  always  be  honorably  associ- 
ated with  the  history  of  the  Rambouillet 
breed  in  this  country.  Though  begin- 
ning his  importations  of  French  Merinos 
considerably  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  he  lived  to  see  his  favorite  breed 
established  and  made  popular  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.    He  was  a  man  of 


clear  vision,  remarkable  forecast,  un- 
usually fine  executive  ability,  boundless 
enterprise,  high  courage,  unquestioned 
honor  and  of  most  generous  and  kindly 
disposition.  Mr.  Patterson  married 
late  in  life.  Mrs.  Patterson  survives 
him,  but  we  believe  he  left  no  children. 


Just  One  Tree. 


There  were  some  full-grown  logs  at 
the  mill  recently — that  is,  if  logs  14, 
15  and  16  feet  in  diameter  are  full 
grown.  There  were  eleven  of  them,  all 
from  the  same  tree,  and  they  ranged 
from  16  to  20  feet  in  length.  When 
they  were  rafted  down  the  river  it 
looked  as  though  a  small  town  was 
afloat,  or  a  fleet  of  vessels.  They  stood 
as  high  as  a  man's  head  out  of  water. 
The  most  of  them  were  blasted  open 
with  powder  or  split  with  wedges  be- 
fore they  could  be  sawed.  Two  of  them 
had  to  be  blasted  in  two  before  the 
railroad  could  carry  them. 

The  eleven  logs  from  the  same  tree 
scaled  over  65,000  feet  in  the  woods. 
According  to  the  usual  custom,  the 
contractor  received  pay  for  three- 
fourths  of  this  amount  for  loggiDg. 
This  means  that  for  cutting  the  tree 
and  getting  it  into  the  river  he  re- 
ceived nearly  $250 — a  huge  price  for 
logging  one  tree.  Had  the  tree  been 
obtained  from  some  other  person's  land 
besides  that  of  the  company  the  owner 
would  have  received  about  $50  for  it, 
according  to  the  ruling  price,  without 
even  looking  at  it. 

It  was  a  particularly  sound  tree  and 
made  an  excellent  quality  of  lumber. 
It  tallied  51,375  feet,  and  at  the  San 
Francisco  retail  price  it  would  be 
worth  over  $2000 — a  good  price  for 
the  product  of  a  single  tree.  Still,  that 
is  some  lumber,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  some  expense  in  turning  it  into 
lumber.  Had  the  mill  been  running 
but  one  side,  the  sawing  of  that  one 
tree  would  have  been  an  average  day's 
work. — Mendocino  Beacon. 


The  Great 
West 

has  been  made  since  the  first 
Studebaker  wagon  was  made. 
Indeed  the  Studebaker  wagon 
helped  to  make  tlie  West.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization 
by  making  transportation  easy  for 
the  pioneer.  Many  of  the  first  men 
in  the  West  took  the  Studebaker 
with  them.  They  are  still  buying 
Studebakers,  having  learned  their 
value  by  experience.  The  Stude= 
baker  is  better  to-day  than  ever 
before. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They 
control  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.  and  make  the  "Izzer  Line"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

St\ideba.ker  Bros.  Mf£.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

WESTEKN  REPOSITORIES: 
San  Frunelxeo,  Cal.  Portland,  Orceon. 

Salt  Lake  CItj,  Utah. 


[Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  in  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors have  always  been,  these  Tubu- 
lar machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi- 
tions to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  first  costot  the 
machine. 

We  absolutely  warrant 
It  and  give  free  trial  to 
prove  It. 

Our  factory  i3  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 
gang  all  day  and  one 
all  night,  forthedairy- 
man  who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
more  butter  It  Is  very  light 
running.     A  600  lbs  per 
hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous300 
lbs  per  hour  machine 
No  aiskst  >  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com- 
plications. Washed 
in  two  minutes. Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 

Highest  award— (jold  medal  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Valuable  book  -'Business  Dairying 
andcatalogNo  131. free. 
Sharpies  Co,,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills,        West  Chester,  Pa. 


SPRINGTIME 

is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


ONVILLE,  CAL . 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit.  *  heaper  than 
the  cheapest.    Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYT'S  PROPLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSON VI L. LB,  CAL. 
AGENTS    W/  ANTED. 

^Fresno  Scraper. 

3H-4-S  Foot. 


IF  YOU'RE  AFRAID 

of  a  bull,  Just  put  a  PAGE  FENCE  between  you  and 
him,  then  you'll  be  perfectly  safe. 

I*  AGE  WOVEN  WIKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADBIAN,MICH. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Vhatvner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  hVt-ilVt 
inches.  Cloth,  $1.26, 
postpaid. 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  333  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOBS,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

824  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  quality  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 
giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  8an  FranclHco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Catalogue 

Every  horticulturist 
should  bave  it.  40  pages 
rtet>  °'  new  information  and 

details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

TheFe  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
,  dred«  of  otherB  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  it  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL 

;  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  li  brary,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
B  1  a  k  a  ,   Mofritt   dfc  T  o  w  n  • 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  SS-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

SLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Loi  Angeles. 
BLAKS  McFALL  &  OO  ~~Portl»nd,  Or. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  : — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  session  on  the  17  th.  Two 
candidates  were  reported  on  favorably 
and  were  duly  elected.  After  the 
transaction  of  the  routine  business  and 
after  participating  in  an  excellent 
lunch  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  social 
intercourse  which  the  lunch  always 
promotes,  the  Grange  resumed  its  ses- 
sion and  the  subject  for  consideration 
for  the  day  was  taken  up  :  "  That  the 
present  tendency  of  the  United  States 
towards  centralization  of  government 
should  be  resisted." 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was 
strictly  one-sided.  To  start  with  the 
question  was  asked  who,  of  all  present, 
knew  of  any  tendency  of  the  United 
States  Government  towards  centraliza- 
tion. All  and  severally  denied  any 
knowledge  of  such  tendency,  or  of  any 
acts  of  the  Government  which  any  fair- 
minded  person  could  construe  as  a 
tendency  to  centralization  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  contrary  it  was  claimed 
and  admitted  by  all  that  the  executive 
department  of  our  Government,  from 
the  great  Washington  to  our  patriotic 
and  efficient  Roosevelt,  were  all  in  their 
acts  imbued  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  office 
by  a  great  love  of  our  republican  form 
government  and  of  our  Constitution, 
and  by  an  abiding  determination  that 
every  act  of  theirs  should  be  within  the 
powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  duties  incumbent  on 
them,  to  preserve  to  its  fullest  extent 
our  republican  form  of  government. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  acts  of  the 
judiciary  by  its  writ  of  prohibition  may 
have  given  room  for  a  change  of  as- 
sumption of  power  not  conferred  on  it 
by  the  Constitution,  but  it  was  freely 
admitted  that  at  no  time  has  the 
judiciary  used  its  power  until  lawless- 
ness threatened  the  property  and  peace 
of  the  community,  and  at  times  a  com- 
mon sense  construction  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  judiciary  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  required  such  writs  of  prohibi- 
tion should  issue  and  such  writs  of  pro- 
hibition were  for  the  good  of  the  parties 
prohibited  from  further  lawlessness  as 
well  as  to  the  peace  and  preservation 
of  property,  law  and  order.  The 
nation  is  to  be  congratulated  that  at 
the  times  such  writs  of  prohibition  issued 
we  had  an  Executive  that  promptly  and 
efficiently  enforced  them. 

As  to  the  legislative  department  of 
our  Government,  it  is  just  what  the 
people  make  it.  That  all  of  its  acts 
have  not  all  the  time  been  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  goes  without 
saying,  but  that  does  not  make  the 
rule,  for  such  mistaken  acts  only  ex- 
pressed the  mistaken  views  of  the  peo- 
ple they  represented,  and  in  every  such 
instance  of  mistaken  legislation  the 
people  soon  realized  the  mistake  made 
and  promptly  elected  representatives 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  legislation 
the  good  of  the  people  required  and  a 
true  patriotic  sense  of  their  own  duties 
to  enact. 

Tulare  Grange  knows  of  no  tendency 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
towards  centralization,  it  has  full  con- 
fidence in  each  and  all  departments  of 
our  Government;  it  hopes  for  the  con- 
tinued efficient  administration  of  each 
department  in  the  future  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past ;  it  has  every  confidence 
such  will  be  the  case. 

The  following  questions  were  drawn 
from  the  question  box  :  First — Should 
any  except  those  actively  engaged  in 
farming  be  elected  members  of  our 
Order  ?  Second — What  work  on  the 
farm  should  women  do  ?  Third — What 
is  the  difference  in  nutritive  value  be- 
tween pie-melon,  pumpkins  and  squash  ? 

Sister  Ellsworth  asked  what  causes 
artesian  wells  to  flow  after  they  have 
once  ceased  flowing  ? 

The  next  meeting  day,  June  7th,  will 
be  children's  day.  On  June  21st  the 
Grange  will  discuss,  "  Do  farmers  need 
a  special  education  ?  and  that  strikes 
are  productive  of  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  working  classes."  J.  T. 


Oakland  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  :  Oakland  Grange 
held  one  of  its  enjoyable  installations 
and  feasts  Saturday,  May  7  th.  The 
fourth  degree  was  conferred  on  a  class 
at  11  o'clock  and  at  12:30  a  fine  lunch 
was  served  by  the  ladies,  after  which 
the  following  programme  was  ably  ren- 
dered :  Vocal  duet,  Mrs.  Christensen 
and  Mr.  Moore;  recitation,  Mrs.  Ella 
Dow;  vocal  solo,  Mr.  Sanford;  recita- 
tion, Mrs.  Grant  Miller;  piano  duet, 
Miss  Bacon  and  Miss  Dewey;  reading 
of  an  original  poem,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cross: 
piano  solo,  Mrs.  Brown;  humorous  read- 
ing, Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery.  There  were 
visiting  patrons  present  from  Hay- 
wards,  Watsonville  and  New  Hamp- 
shire.  Nit  a. 

One  hundred  million  bottles  of  Painkiller 
used  since  Perry  Davis  made  the  first.  Billions 
of  stomach-aches  and  other  aches  cured;  what 
a  record  in  60  years !  Have  a  bottle  always  bandy 
—you  will  not  regret  it. 


Educational. 


oo 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOOUK. 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL 

306  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Write  for  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Year. 
Individual  Instruction. 
«-Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARGAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  Scbool  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

write  for  information. 

SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  «*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
856  market  Street  Ban  Francisco,  Ca). 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 

With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   81  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
.hoice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
31acklegine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 


.  Patented  ) 

Costs  do  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Bat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
Tbey  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO..  Agents, 

204  FRONT  ttTBEET  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


O- 

Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  Si. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST..  one  block  wett  of  City  Ball, 
SAX  Francisco ,  Cal. 
Oven  All  Twr.   i  A.  VA>  DEE  EAUXEH.  Pru't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chloiinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular. 


Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


May  24, 1902. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fisher. 

To  the  Editor:— Last  week  I  lost  a 
valuable  Jersey  cow  and  do  not  know 
what  the  disease  was  that  killed  her,  and 
now  another  is  sick  with  the  same  symp- 
toms, which  are  as  follows:  First,  a  wild, 
staring  look  out  of  the  eyes,  then  loss  of 
milk  until  the  flow  ceased  altogether.  She 
does  not  chew  her  cud  and  is  rather  con- 
stipated at  first,  as  there  were  no  drop- 
pings in  the  barn  through  the  night.  The 
paunch  seems  to  be  distended;  she  has 
high  fever  and  severe  chills,  and  trem- 
bling all  over.  There  is  a  bloody  discharge 
from  the  nose.  Her  horns  and  ears  are 
cold.  Breathing  is  slow  and  labored. 
She  has  a  great  desire  to  lick  salt,  and  at 
times  unquenchable  thirst.  She  has  no 
appetite  at  all;  will  not  touch  food.  The 
body  is  large  and  appears  to  be  bloated, 
but  not.  Moving  of  feet  as  if  in  great 
pain.  When  lying  down  she  turns  her 
head  to  the  side.  The  cow  that  died  was 
fresh  in  February  of  this  year,  the  other's 
calf  is  but  a  week  old.  The  ranee  has  been 
in  the  mountains  mostly. — J.  Burnside, 
Manzana. 

It  is  impossible  from  your  letter  to 
state  what  disease  is  effecting  your 
cows.  I  would  suspect  indigestion,  re- 
sulting from  eating  poisonous  weeds, 
and  would  advise  you  to  call  some  good 
veterinarian  from  Los  Angeles.  Dr. 
W.  J.  Oliver  and  Dr.  R.  Whittlesey  are 
both  known  to  be  good;  there  are  also 
others.  Further  information  would  be 
appreciated,  as  we  are  working  for 
mutual  benefit. 

HARDLY  WORTH  MEDICINE. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  hog  that 
has  been  sick  about  two  months.  It 
seemed  all  right  one  morning  when  I 
turned  it  out  in  pasture;  in  the  evening  it 
could  hardly  walk.  It  seemed  to  be  weak 
in  its  back  and  could  hardly  stand  up  be- 
hind. The  hog  is  very  thin  now,  and 
when  it  stands  up  its  toes  turn  up  just 
like  some  hogs  that  are  very  heavy.  I 
think  it  is  kidney  trouble.  What  is  the 
best  treatment  for  it? — Subscriber, 
Kelsey  ville. 

There  is  very  little  use  of  attempting 
treatment  of  a  hog  sick  so  long.  Allow 
him  to  run  in  a  pasture  with  good  feed. 
The  price  of  drugs  had  better  be  in- 
vested in  another  hog. 

Carl  W.  Fisher,  V.  S.,  D.  V.  M. 

San  Mateo. 


Stable  Disinfection. 


By  A.  W.  Bitting,  Veterinarian  of  the  Purdue 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  disinfection  of  stables  after  a 
period  of  constant  use  should  be  a  part 
of  routine  practice.  Dairy  stables  in 
particular  should  be  disinfected  twice  a 
year  and  oftener  if  the  conditions  de- 
mand it.  It  is  Dot  possible  to  give 
many  stables  that  thorough  disinfection 
that  is  possible  in  houses,  because  their 
construction  will  not  admit  of  it,  but  it 
is  possible  to  do  very  much  and  at  little 
expense. 

The  ideal  method  of  disinfection  is  by 
means  of  a  gas,  as  that  would  have  the 
power  to  penetrate  everywhere.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  method  depends 
upon  securing  a  large  volume  of  eras 
and  maintaining  it  for  some  time.  Un- 
less the  stable  can  be  made  tight  a  gas 
will  be  of  little  use.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  gas  produced  by  burning 
sulphur  over  a  pot  of  coals  is  the  best 
if  used  in  connection  with  steam.  The 
dry  sulphur  fumes  have  little  germ  kill- 
ing power,  but  when  combined  with  the 
steam  in  the  air  it  forms  a  compound 
that  is  deadly.  The  boiling  of  water 
and  burning  of  sulphur  should  go  to- 
gether. Formaldehyde  gas  is  not  so 
efficient  for  stable  disinfection  as  many 
would  have  us  believe.    A  very  practi- 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  Internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 


Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


cal  means  of  disinfection  that  may  be 
used  under  almost  every  stable  condi- 
tion is  by  whitewashing.  This  is  not 
expensive  for  material  and  is  very 
easily  applied  by  means  of  an  inexpen- 
sive fruit  spray  pump.  The  lime  should 
be  very  thoroughly  slacked  and  strained 
through  cloth  and  made  just  thin 
enough  to  work  well  through  the  nozzle. 
One  man  can  apply  two  coats  of  white- 
wash with  a  pump  and  reach  all  parts 
of  side  and  ceiling  of  a  room  in  about 
one-fourth  the  time  required  with  the 
brush.  Whitewash  wilt  kill  or  hold  the 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
It  has  the  effect,  too,  of  making  the 
barn  lighter  and  cleaner.  After  the 
first  spraying  one  application  will 
usually  be  sufficient  if  given  regularly. 
As  the  business  of  supplying  milk  to 
cities  and  creameries  is  of  large  pro- 
portions and  depends  upon  cleanliness, 
this  precaution  of  disinfection  should  be 
regularly  followed. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.STEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  V. 


A  JGC.JliKSKYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mailliard,  Sao  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


3tt  XHOKT-HOKNEO  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.  Also  25  grade  Durham  i  ows.  Also  1  im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lbs.   Address  E.  S  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


JKKSKYS,  HOLSTEINi  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  *  Co.,  Los  Angelea.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  flxporters   Established  1878. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  9.  F  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


EGGS  from  prize-winning  Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks, 
11.50  per  set  ing,  J5.00  per  100.  S.  P.  Lindgren  & 
Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Bcllpse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.— Bestquality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


RROJMZE  TURKEYS.   Bd.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURT.AND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Breeding 
stock  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  OUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal    Established  in  1876. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOAK8.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 

FOR  8AI.E — Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.    Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR  •S.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


Cal., 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 

and  Brooder. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


.ESTABLISHED    IS  7  0.' 


EL  TORO  OF  YERBA  BUENA,  A.  J.  C.  C.  24434-Prize  Winner  from  Calf  to  Sweepstakes. 

SCORE  OF  FOUR  GREAT  BULLS, 

Furnished  by  Maj.  Henry  E.  Alvord  of  the  Animal  Bureau.  Washington. 

Perfection  71 

El  Toro  of  Yerba  Buena  24434  (^W)  67 

Mahkeenac  2d  (^^J?'?&a"**j  63 

Major  Appel  Pogis  (Mmai"Rt^u^sa't4mn-)   531^ 

Pedro  (M"d",o5osvq78r950arden  )  52 

Bulls  from  \\  to  2  years  old  from  cows  making  from  J4  to  20  lbs.  butter  per  week  and  milking 

from  35  to  50  lbs.  per  day,  $75.00  e>e»cn. 
6  to  9  months  old,  $50.00i  free  on  board  cars  San  Jose. 

From  Yerba  Buena  Herd,  feauta  Clara  County,  Owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  728  Montgomery 
Street,  fan  rrantisco,  California. 


YOU  ARE  TOO  LATE 

to  get  the  hogs  lately  advertised  by  us.    We  have  sold  everything  old  enough  to  ship.    You  can  now 
book  orders  for  choice  pigs  in  new  litters  and  have  them  secured  for  such  time  as  they  will  be  needed 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    <fe  CO., 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOP 
POULTRY  DM  THE  WORLD. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
In>elllK«nt  Feeding;  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutriiive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Faitenine  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  *  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALU/IA  INCUBATOK  tO..  Pacific  Coast  Aeents.  PeH.  UMA.  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL  = 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ANSELM0,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing:  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young   Stock   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK..    IN  E  V  A  13  A . 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peaoh. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
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The  Old  Reliable  SCHUTTLER 

WAGON. 


0  -1  i 

READ  THIS: 

The  above  cut  shows  the  mechanical  principle  of  the 
SCHUTTLER  ROUND  SOLID  STEEL  PATENTED 
STOOL  COLLAR  AXLE  now  used  on  all  solid  steel  axle 
wagons.  It  entirely  dispenses  with  the  wood  axle  stock  and 
in  its  stead  insures  an  even  bearing  as  well  as  a  firm,  direct 
and  positive  connection  between  the  bolster  and  the  axle. 
The  load  on  the  axle  is  carried  directly  to  the  wheel.  The 
ends  of  the  bolster  (and  the  sand  board  on  the  front  gear) 
are  doubly  clipped  to  the  stools,  thus  forming  a  perfect  truss. 
The  front  axle  has  no  hole  in  the  center  to  weaken  it. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SOLE  AGENTS. 


Honest  Workmanship  Combined 
with  Mechanical  Principles  Cor- 
rectly Applied  Have  Won  for 
the  Schuttler  Wagon  the  Name 

of  OLD   RELIABLE  .  tj£  <j£  <j£  <j£  «j£ 


ALL  STEEL  SKEIN  FARM  GEARS  OF  5000 
POUNDS  CAPACITY  AND  OVER  ARE  NOW 
EQUIPPED  WITH  PATENT  STOOL  COLLAR 
AS  SHOWN  ABOVE,  jtju^jtj/tjujtjitjtjitjtjijt^jtjt 


Throe  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     Kasy  draft  on  team. 

Three  m«n  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


Admiral  hay  press  co.box5^ 


KANSAS  CITY, 
no. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SDPPLY  CO.,  217  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  for  Californla  nortb  of  Fresno 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


Helf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  tbe  hay  in  baling  chamber. 
Srlf-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 

the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Oar  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Tour  money  back,  if  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 

LOS  ANGELES  HAY  <&  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Wr/teJod  a  y 

F  Off 

Of//?  f/?f£ 
Catalogue 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 

JACKSON 

 „.._._.  Centrifnpl  Pips. 

BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

4-11    market    St.  San 

Francisco* 

KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
fonncted  to  Seam  or  Electric  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  HFQ  CO., 

9-17  Stevenson  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


$50.°°  RANGE  EOF?  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  (or  it  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  J25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inohes  Oven 
12  lnohes  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21M  Inches  deep,  and  15  gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  fur  Fret.  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  610  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Tin- 


Gasoline 
Engines, 

1M.  3.  5.   8.  12 
Horse  Power. 

PUMPS, 

For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating :  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  uses. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 


■W*  "J 

-  *A  I 

m 


1  ~i  Horse  Power  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine. 


Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

31-2-314  market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Eames  Tricycle  Co., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
of  Improved  designs  of  Tricycles, 
Tricycle  Uhalrs  for  Invalids,  and 
various  models  of  rolling  Chairs. 

43-Chalrs  sold,  rented  and  ex- 
changed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on 
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Along  the  Southern  Coast. 

Perhaps  in  our  weakness 
for  the  vast  products  which 
are  being  secured  from  the 
fat,  deep  lands  of  the  great 
interior  valley  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  charms  and 
resources  of  the  coast  re- 
gion. To  do  this  would  be  a 
serious  error,  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  coast  slopes  and 
valleys  is  notable  and  is 
contributing  much  to  the 
symmetrical  development  of 
the  State.  Let  the  beauti- 
ful pictures  on  this  page  re- 
mind the  reader  of  this  fact. 

The  greatest  recent  event 
contributing  to  the  proper 
recognition  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  coast  lands  and  cli- 
mates and  to  the  opportu- 
nities for  new  development 
in  coast  towns  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  shore  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  true  that 
this  splendid  enterprise  has 
been  long  in  progress,  and, 
as  it  proceeded  in  successive 
installments,  it  has  minis- 
tered to  the  advancement  of 
the  Santa  Clara,  Pajaro  and 
Salinas  valleys    and  their 

tributaries,  also  to  the  rich  region  which  it  traversed 
in  southern  San  Luis  Obispo  and  northern  Santa 
Barbara  counties.  But  when  the  line  was  opened 
through,  and  overland  travel  began  going  that  way, 
a  new  impulse  to  development  was  imparted  to  all 


Mountain-Walled,  Oak  Dotted  Parks  of  the  Coast  Region  South  of  San  Francisco. 


these  northern  districts,  as  well  as  to  the  rich  coast 
flats  and  hillsides  east  and  south  of  Point  Conception 
to  which  overland  trains  brought  new  contact  with 
the  world  at  large.  The  whole  region  is  one  of  rich 
and  productive  valleys  bordered  by  extensive  sweeps 


One  of  the  Many  Stretches  of  Sandy  Beaches  Along  the  Southern  Coast  of  California. 


of  upland  rising  to  lofty  mountain  slopes  and  crests. 
The  range  of  products  from  the  vast  output  of  field 
vegetables  on  the  lower  lands  to  the  fruits  of  the 
mesas  and  the  pasturage  products  of  the  ranges 
above  or  beyond  them,  is  varied  and  wealth-win- 
ning. 

The  places  for  homes 
are  so  different  in 
elevation  and  expos- 
ure that  one  can 
have  everything  from 
frostless  thermal  vale 
or  hot  plain,  where 
clothing  is  a  burden, 
to  the  ocean  bluffs 
and  beaches  where 
low  temperatures 
from  the  restless 
ocean  impel  the  vig- 
orous system  to  con- 
stant and  tireless 
effort.  This  whole 
region  of  hundreds 
of  miles  is  now  con- 
venient 'of  access. 

The  pictures  on  this 
page  show  two  lead- 
ing features  of  the 
district  —  first  the 
oak-parked  slopes 
which  are  to  be  found 
almost  everywhere 
and  second  the  wave- 
washed  shore,  along 
which  one  can  ride 
for  hours  soothed  by 
the  droning  of  the 
sea  and  the  tempered 
warmth  of  the  un- 
broken sunshine. 
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The  Week. 

The  multiplication  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  advance  of  the  season.  Soon  the  har- 
vest will  be  in  full  swing.  The  apprehension  of  lack 
of  labor  supply  is  widespread  and  localities  are  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  the  favor  of  workers. 
The  Farmers'  and  Dairymen's  Union  of  Hanford  is 
doing  a  good  thing  for  its  labor  supply,  and  advertis- 
ing the  resources  of  the  region  as  well,  by  circulating 
widely  a  small  handbill  or  dodger  to  the  effect  that 
hundreds  of  people  will  be  needed  in  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching fruit  harvest,  and  can  have  several  weeks' 
pleasant  and  profitable  labor.  This  is  a  good  idea  ; 
it  will  call  attention  in  a  definite  way  to  the  opportu- 
nity, and  the  sight  of  the  offer  may  suggest  to  many 
the  feasibility  of  making  a  summer  in  the  country 
profitable.  If  our  fruit  growers  will  do  more  of  this, 
we  believe  they  will  get  much  help  from  the  towns. 

Wheat  is  a  little  easier  for  shipping,  while  milling 
is  a  little  firmer.  Two  cargoes  have  gone  out,  one  to 
South  Africa,  another  to  Europe,  and  most  of  13,000 
barrels  of  flour  goes  to  New  Zealand.  We  are  feed- 
ing the  Southern  Hemisphere  all  right  this  week. 
Feed  barley  is  a  little  easier  ;  Call  Board  May  barley 
amounting  to  about  3500  tons  is  to  be  unloaded  and 
buyers  are  wary.  On  the  other  hand,  brewing  bar- 
ley is  looking  better.  Oats  are  rather  firm  and  in 
fair  demand,  though  not  active.  Corn  is  held  as  be- 
fore ;  it  is  too  high  for  consuming  demand.  Bran 
and  other  millstuffs  are  firm.  Hay  is  barely  steady, 
except  for  choice  wheat.  Meats  are  unchanged  and 
rather  quiet.  Butter  is  firm  and  in  good  demand. 
New  cheese  is  quiet  and  old  cheese  is  scarce.  Eggs 
are  slightly  firmer  for  uniformly  large  and  fresh, 
while  lower  grades  are  a  little  slow.  Poultry  is  mod- 
erately firm  for  all  good  stock  and  the  demand  is 
good  at  old  prices.  Belgian  hares  are  in  fair  demand 
if  of  large  size.  Potatoes  are  irregular ;  a  heavy 
receipt  of  Vancouver  potatoes  broke  the  market, 
and  it  has  not  yet  recovered,  though  receipts  have 
decreased.  Onions  are  unchanged;  only  reds  are  in 
though  a  few  immature  whites  are  appearing.  As- 
paragus, string  beans,  etc.,  are  increasing  in  supply 
and  selling  well.  Oranges,  if  choice,  are  bringing 
good  prices  in  a  moderate  way.  Choice  lemons  are 
looking  up,  though  low  grades  are  no  better  ;  limes 
are  cheap.  Cherries  and  berries,  including  Logans, 
are  increasing  in  volume  and  selling  low  in  quantity. 
Figs  and  apricots  from  Arizona  sell  well  in  a  small 
way.  Dried  fruits  are  quiet;  a  carload  of  dried  ap- 
ples from  the  East  is  something  California  should  not 
allow.    Reports  of  advance  sales  of  nuts  are  rife  ; 


lOfc  is  reported  bid  and  11c  asked  for  almonds.  Some 
new  honey  is  arriving  and  the  market  is  quiet.  Wool 
is  dull;  country  purchases  are  said  to  be  dragging  in 
the  city  at  present. 

Our  fruit  growers  should  make  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  the  services  of  Alexander  Craw,  entomologist 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulturist,  who  under- 
takes as  part  of  his  duties  the  breeding  and  distribu- 
tion of  parasites  for  the  reduction  of  some  of  our 
most  grievous  scale  pests.  We  have  often  advised 
our  readers  to  apply  for  these  beneficial  insects  and 
give  them  full  trial.  For  example,  those  who  have 
the  "brown  apricot  scale"  on  their  apricot,  peach 
and  prune  trees  should  know  that  Mr.  Craw  will 
have  colonies  of  the  internal  parasitic  flies  (Comys 
fusca)  for  distribution  about  the  second  week  in  June. 
If  the  orchardists  will  send  Mr.  Craw,  Clay  street 
dock,  San  Francisco,  samples  by  mail  of  the  scales 
they  find  he  will  better  understand  what  insects  to 
send  them.  It  takes  this  parasite  two  years  to  be- 
come thoroughly  established  in  an  infested  orchard. 
The  scales  that  are  parasitized  are  dark  colored 
when  full  grown  and  have  no  eggs  under  them.  The 
second  year  98%  of  the  scales  usually  contain  para- 
sites. Mr.  Craw  would  also  like  to  have  samples  of 
scales  for  examination  from  orchards  where  the 
Comys  fusca  were  placed  one  and  two  years  ago.  It 
will  be  good  for  the  growers  to  keep  close  to  Mr. 
Craw  and  his  beneficent  breeding  establishment. 

The  advancement  which  California  is  making  in 
horticultural  arts  away  from  fruit  lines  is  shown  by 
two  facts  which  correspondents  bring  to  our  atten- 
tion this  week.  One  is  the  determination  of  one  of 
the  best  known  Eastern  plantsmen,  Mr.  J.  Lewis 
Childs,  to  secure  for  himself  a  California  establish- 
ment where  much  of  his  propagation  of  seeds  and 
bulbs  shall  be  done.  He  has  naturally  chosen  the 
region  which  has  been  the  scene  of  Burbank's  great 
conquests,  the  Santa  Rosa  valley.  Just  where  he 
will  locate  is  not  known,  but  his  decision  was  reached 
in  April,  and  he  will  come  again  this  summer  for  the 
purchase  and  installation.  He  believes  for  his  pur- 
poses there  is  nothing  better  than  Sonoma  county. 
Another  significant  fact  is  the  expansion  and  better 
equipment  of  the  Morse  seed  farm  near  Gilroy.  A 
new  warehouse  supplied  with  the  best  steam  machin- 
ery for  seed  manipulation  and  a  green  house  for  seed 
testing  are  among  the  improvements.  California  has 
no  rival  in  the  production  of  seeds  and  some  classes 
of  bulbs,  and  the  extension  of  these  interests  is  rap- 
idly proceeding.  _ 

The  information  given  on  another  page  about  the 
live  stock  displays  at  the  California  State  Fair  next 
September  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  all 
interested  in  those  lines.  The  educational  value  of 
having  such  an'expert  as  Prof.  Carlyle  pass  upon 
our  local  animals  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  He 
can  be  trusted  to  bring  to  us  up-to-date  standards 
from  that  part  of  the  country  where  perhaps  higher 
ideals  prevail  than  elsewhere,  and  where  such  ideals 
have  been  most  nearly  approached.  To  have  a  pre- 
mium at  his  hand  will  be  a  distinguished  honor;  but 
more  valuable  still  it  will  be  to  actually  know  by 
sight  what  is  the  accepted  type,  and  this  advantage 
can  be  shared  by  all  who  will  go  to  the  Fair  and 
watch  closely  the  judging  as  it  proceeds.  One  of 
our  oldest  swine  breeders  said  to  us  the  other  day: 
"  I  believe  I  am  a  good  judge  of  swine,  but  I  want  to 
see  just  how  my  judgment  stands  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  best  Eastern  experts,  who  have  reduced 
judging  to  a  science."  Prof.  Carlyle's  engagement 
should  not  only  bring  out  a  large  display,  but  it 
should  be  used  to  its  fullest  advantage  by  hundreds 
of  earnest  people  who  want  to  be  just  right  in  their 
views. 

The  Indio  people  are  perfecting  to  give  their 
submarine  muskmelons  the  greatest  advantages 
of  cool  rapid  transit  to  Eastern  consumers. 
The  Southern  Pacific  ha3  promised  the  Coachilla  Pro- 
ducers' Association  that  a  daily  service  of  refrigera- 
tor cars,  to  run  East  on  passenger  train  schedule 
time,  will  be  provided  for  transportation  of  melons  in 
the  Coachilla  valley.  It  is  expected  that  the  ship- 
ments this  year  will  amount  to  250  to  300  carloads. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  the  Coachilla  valley  melons  as 
sweet  and  as  well  formed  as  the  Rocky  Ford  kind 
are  grown,  and  this  year  there  are  between  700  and 
800  acres  of  melons  to  harvest. 


The  California  Polytechnic  School. 

This  new  institution,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
practical  instruction  in  rural  arts  and  industries,  as 
described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  February 
8,  1902,  is  now  rapidly  developing.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  this  city  on  Monday  there  were  present 
Trustees  S.  C.  Smith,  Bakersfield;  F.  A.  Hihn,  Santa 
Cruz;  T.  J.  Kirk,  Sacramento;  W.  M.  John,  San  Luis 
Obispo;  E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkeley.  Trustee  Hihn  of 
the  special  committee  on  the  selection  of  a  site  pre- 
sented a  deed  duly  executed  by  Dawson  Lowe,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  for  about  280  acres  of  land  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $7709.30.  Upon  this  tract  of  land,  situ- 
ated about  a  mile  north  of  the  city  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  the  school  is  to  be  established.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  principal  for  the  school  was  taken  up. 
Trustee  Wickson  proposed  the  following  outline  of 
the  duties  of  the  principal,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  management  of  the  institution, 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  policies  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  shall  be  vested  in  a  principal 
officer  whose  title  shall  be  "  Director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School,"  to  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
director  to  maintain  discipline,  to  supervise  instruc- 
tion and  to  participate  therein  so  far  as  found  prac- 
ticable, to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  school 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  prescribed  by  the 
Board;  to  examine  into  the  qualifications,  characters 
and  suitability  of  applicants  for  election  as  in- 
structors and  other  employes  of  the  Board;  to  nom- 
inate persons  for  election  to  the  various  positions 
created  by  the  Board,  to  temporarily  suspend  and 
immediately  report  to  the  Board  any  incumbent  of 
such  position  who  is  guilty  of  gross  dereliction  of  duty 
or  willful  insubordination;  to  submit  to  the  Board  at 
each  regular  meeting  a  detailed  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  its  future  operation — in  short,  to  do  everything 
within  his  power  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  and 
interests  of  the  school. 

Trustee  Kirk  nominated  as  director,  Mr.  Leroy 
Anderson  of  the  State  University,  his  engagement  to 
date  from  June  1,  1902.  Mr,  Anderson  was  unani- 
mously elected.  Mr.  Anderson  is  at  present  In- 
structor in  Dairy  Husbandry,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. He  is  35  years  of  age.  His  early  life  was 
spent  on  a  farm  at  Magee,  Seneca  county,  New 
York.  After  preparatory  work  at  local  schools  and 
academies  Mr.  Anderson  taught  school  and  then  en- 
tered Cornell  University.  He  graduated  from  the 
scientific  course  at  Cornell  in  1896,  after  specializing 
in  agriculture.  During  1896-97  he  was  a  fellow  in 
agriculture.  In  the  spring  of  1897  he  was  appointed 
assistant  in  dairy  husbandry  and  placed  in  entire 
charge  of  the  work  of  that  department  during  the 
absence  of  its  head,  Professor  H.  H.  Wing,  in 
Europe.  From  1898  until  he  came  to  the  University 
of  California  Mr.  Anderson  was  engaged  in  the  agri- 
cultural extension  work  provided  for  by  a  special 
appropriation  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  His 
duties  were  varied.  Part  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
conducting  experimental  work  at  dairy  farms  and 
butter  or  cheese  factories  ;  part  in  carrying  on  ex- 
periments in  animal  and  dairy  husbandry  and  giving 
instruction  to  classes  of  dairy  students.  Besides  his 
studies  at  Cornell  he  has  done  special  work  in  animal 
husbandry  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  under 
Professors  Henry  and  Carlyle,  and  has  studied  the 
methods  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Iowa  and 
Michigan. 

Director  Anderson  was  selected  by  President 
Wheeler  to  fill  a  new  position  of  Instructor  of  Dairy 
Husbandry,  which  was  created  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  1900.  He  proceeded  energetically  with  the 
development  of  dairy  instruction  at  the  University, 
organized  and  conducted  the  Dairy  School  of  1901, 
which  was  conspicuously  successful,  students  appear- 
ing in  greater  numbers  than  could  be  accommodated. 
He  has  travelled  widely  throughout  the  State  in  con- 
nection with  Farmers'  Institutes  and  dairy  investiga- 
tion work,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
local  conditions  and  popular  among  those  engaged  in 
developing  the  various  lines  of  animal  industry  in 
California.  He  seemed  in  every  way  qualified  by  ex- 
perience, by  temperament,  mental  endowment  and 
energy  to  proceed  satisfactorily  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  school  of  rural  industry.  Director 
Anderson  will  go  at  once  to  the  Eastern  States  to 
examine  similar  institutions. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Diseases  of  the  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  the  bacterial  blight  of  the 
walnut  attack  any  part  of  the  tree  but  the  nut  ? 
Does  it  work  on  old  trees  as  well  as  nursery  stock? 
What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  disease  out  of 
the  orchard,  or,  if  already  there,  of  eradicating  it? 
What  about  the  root  knots  on  the  walnut  which  you 
mentioned  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  10th; 
is  this  disease  confined  to  nursery  trees  and  is  there 
anything  to  do  but  to  take  out  the  affected  tree? — 
Reader,  Rivera,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  bacterial  blight  attacks  the  leaves  and  the 
young  wood  as  well  as  the  nut,  and  is  unquestionably 
able  to  be  carried  here  and  there  by  various  agencies. 
It  does  attack  old  trees.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
method  of  eradicating  or  combating  the  disease.  The 
presence  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  would  undoubtedly 
act  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  preventive,  because  the 
germs  brought  in  any  way  into  the  presence  of  this 
mixture  of  lime  and  copper  would  be  destroyed,  but, 
so  far  as  known,  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  that  it  is  perfect  protection,  but  that 
the  disease  affecting  the  internal  tissues  may  get  en- 
trance to  the  tree  in  spite  of  the  protecting  applica- 
tion. We  learn  from  last  week's  Anaheim  Gazette 
that  Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce  of  Santa  Ana,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  this  disease,  is  making  some 
extensive  experiments  in  the  orchards  of  A.  W. 
Worms  and  Mr.  Lovering,  near  Anaheim,  where  he 
is  spraying  with  three  different  solutions.  He  has 
been  making  these  investigations  for  some  time  and 
now  gives  hope  for  the  ultimate  decrease  of  the  dis- 
ease, if  not  an  entire  cure.  He  says  that  with  the 
present  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  sprays  with 
which  to  curb  its  growth,  he  can  save  considerable  of 
the  crop  that  has  heretofore  been  lost. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  root  knot  affecting  the 
English  walnut  in  California.  One  is  caused  by  the 
Nemetode  worms  and  is  symmetrically  developed 
around  the  smaller  rootlets  in  oval  form,  the  rootlets 
running  through  the  center.  The  other  form  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  and  is  usually  developed  on  one 
side  of  a  root,  small  or  large,  forming  a  sort  of  swell- 
ing or  excrescence.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  first 
form,  because  the  Nemetode  worms  may  be  scattered 
all  through  the  mass  of  the  soil  and  out  of  reach  of 
any  treatment.  The  treatment  for  the  root  knot  is 
removal  with  hatchet  or  chisel  and  sterilization  of  the 
wound  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Fortunately, 
both  these  troubles  are  thus  far  quite  rare,  and  if 
trees  are  planted  free  of  the  trouble  it  may  be  a  very 
long  period  before  they  will  be  attacked,  if  ever.  Of 
course,  to  administer  to  this  safety,  one  ought  to  be 
very  careful  in  selecting  healthy  trees  for  a  new 
planting,  or  else  the  whole  plantation  may  be  in 
danger. 

Destruction  of  Friendly  Insects. 

To  the  Editor: — The  worm  I  send  you  inclosed  is 
the  kind  that  is  destroying  my  tomatoes  and  Hub- 
bard squashes.  As  soon  as  the  tomato  vine  is  bored 
it  wilts  and  dies.  I  am  picking  them  off  every  day, 
and  cut  off  the  wilted  limbs.  (1)  What  strength  can 
I  use  arsenious  acid  so  the  solution  will  not  injure  my 
vines?  (2)  Do  the  common  ladybugs  do  harm  to 
vines? — Grower,  Tulare  county. 

The  only  insect  we  could  find  in  the  box  which  you 
send  was  a  small  worm-like  animal,  black  with  yellow 
markings,  rather  rough  or  spiney.  Is  that  the  insect 
which  you  think  is  injuring  your  tomato  vines?  If  it 
really  is  so,  it  is  very  different  from  the  usual  habit  of 
this  insect,  because  the  so-called  "worm"  which  you 
send  is  the  larva  of  a  ladybug  and  its  usual  occupa- 
tion in  life  is  to  devour  as  many  plant  lice  as  possible. 
For  this  reason  this  insect  is  highly  beneficial  as  a 
rule,  and  if  your  impression  of  it  is  otherwise  it  ought 
to  be  verified  by  further  observation.  Both  this  in- 
sect and  its  present  form,  the  common  ladybugs  of 
which  you  speak,  are  beneficial  and  their  abundant 
presence  means  the  destruction  of  a  great  many  in- 
jurious insects. 

The  wilting  and  dying  of  tomato  and  squash  vines 
is  usually  not  due  to  insects,  although  the  insects  may 
carry  the  trouble  from  one  vine  to  another.  It  is  a 
blight  caused  by  bacteria  working  in  the  inner  tissues 
of  the  plant  and  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  it  by  out- 
ward application.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  remove 
the  plants  or  parts  of  plants  which  wilt  and  destroy 
them.    If  you  look  closely  you  may  see  on  the  under 


side  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  these  plants  large  num- 
bers of  plant  lice  or  aphides.  If  that  is  so,  it  will  ac- 
count for  the  abundance  of  the  ladybugs. 

Black  Scale  on  Shrubbery. 

To  the  Editor: — The  scale  of  which  I  send  sample 
has  infected  many  of  the  bushes  and  trees  in  my 
garden.  It  first  appeared  upon  a  peach  tree,  which 
it  literally  covered,  and  from  which  it  has  spread  all 
over  the  garden.  Can  you  inform  me  of  some  remedy 
for  it  ?  — Subscriber,  San  Francisco. 

The  twig  which  you  sent  is  badly  infested  with  the 
black  scale  (Lecanium  oleas).  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  scales  we  have  to  do  with,  not  only  because  of 
its  rapid  multiplication,  but  because  it  is  difficult  to 
destroy.  It  is  not  much  affected  by  the  winter 
spraying,  which  is  successful  with  many  other  scales. 
Dig  up  and  burn  all  badly  infested  plants  which  you 
do  not  particularly  care  for;  then  scrub  off  as  well  as 
possible  with  soap  and  stiff  brush  all  parts  of  the 
plants  which  you  wish  to  retain  that  can  be  readily 
reached  in  this  way,  cutting  back  climbers  and  other 
tall  plants  as  much  as  can  be  done  without  injury  to 
them.  Then  you  will  have  to  begin  a  systematic 
course  of  spraying  of  the  plants  that  remain.  It  is 
too  early  now  for  this,  because  the  old  scales  which 
you  sent  are  filled  with  unhatched  eggs.  If  you 
should  begin  about  the  first  of  July  spraying  thor- 
oughly with  the  kerosene  emulsion,  and  repeat  this 
about  August  1st  and  about  September  1st,  you  will 
succeed  in  very  largely  reducing  these  scales.  This 
kerosene  emulsion,  if  properly  made,  is  quite  de- 
structive to  insects  and  is  not  injurious  to  plants, 
but  you  have  to  be  careful  that  the  ingredients  are 
churned  together  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  until 
the  emulsion  appears  something  in  the  form  of  thick- 
ened milk.  It  can  then  be  diluted  with  ten  or  fifteen 
times  its  bulk  of  water  and  the  oil  will  not  separate. 
You  have  a  very  difficult  proposition  on  hand,  and 
nothing  but  thorough  and  persistent  work  will  ac- 
complish the  results  which  you  desire. 

Watermelon  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  diseased  watermelon 
vine.  I  think  it  is  aphis.  Is  whale  oil  soap  the  right 
spray — one  pound  to  four  gallons  of  water  ?  The 
kerosene  emulsion  seems  to  injure  the  vine.  Prob- 
ably this  should  be  diluted  more  than  the  receipt  calls 
for. — George  V.  Beckman,  Lodi. 

The  insects  which  you  send  are  the  aphis,  and 
whale  oil  soap  (one  pound  to  four  gallons  of  water) 
would  be  a  good  wash  for  them.  The  kerosene  emul- 
sion is  usually  preferred  because  it  is  cheaper  and, 
on  the  whole,  more  effective.  Perhaps  you  used  it 
too  strong,  or  perhaps  you  did  not  churn  it  long 
enough  to  get  the  true  emulsion.  If  we  had  many 
vines  to  spray,  we  should  try  the  kerosene  emulsion 
again,  being  sure  that  it  was  thoroughly  emulsified, 
and  then  using  about  50%  more  water  in  diluting  it — 
say,  one  gallon  of  emulsion  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 
This  ought  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  insect  and 
not  injurious  to  the  plant. 

For  Gummosis  of  the  Lemon. 

To  the  Editor: — For  gummosis  of  the  lemon  is  the 
carbolic  acid  sprayed  on  the  diseased  part  only  or 
over  all  the  tree  ?  The  trees  are  now  in  bloom. — 
Grower,  Fresno  county. 

Gummosis  on  the  lemon  can  be  treated  by  cleaning 
away  thoroughly  the  gum  and  diseased  bark  and  ap- 
plying carbolic  acid  to  the  wound  alone  and  not  to 
the  healthy  bark.  This  is  best  done  with  a  swab  or 
brush  and  should  not  be  sprayed  on,  because  it  is  not 
desirable  to  reach  the  healthy  parts  of  the  plants. 

Dwarf  Apples. 

To  the  Editor  : — Has  the  growing  of  dwarf  apple 
trees  ever  been  tried  successfully  in  this  State  ? 
Would  they  grow  if  planted  between  a  ten-year-old 
prune  orchard  ?— F.  L.  W.  MacDonald,  Santa  Cruz 
county. 

There  were  a  few  dwarf  apples  grown  in  the  fruit 
gardens  which  were  planted  in  California  in  early 
days,  but  so  far  as  we  know  none  survive.  Some 
pear  trees  on  quince  stock  planted  in  the  same  era 
may  still  be  seen.  The  dwarf  apple  is  unsuited  to 
anything  but  garden  policy,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see 
has  no  place  in  commercial  orcharding.  We  have 
always  thought  something  very  satisfactory  could  be 
done  with  them  by  amateurs  on  their  home  place?, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  nas  been  done  in  Cali- 


fornia. If  any  reader  has  experience  in  this  line  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

As  for  dwarf  apples  among  old  prune  trees  we 
should  apprehend  failure  unless  extra  water  and 
fertilization  are  available.  Even  then  there  might 
be  serious  lack  of  light  and  air. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S. 


Weather  Service 
May  26,  1902. 


for  Week  Ending 


Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  week  have  been  nearly 
normal  and  favorable  for  growing  crops.  Very  little 
damage  was  done  by  the  high  winds  of  last  week,  hut 
much  of  the  moisture  in  the  soil  was  absorbed,  and 
showers  would  be  beneficial.  Grain  is  filling  well,  and 
there  is  a  good  growth  of  straw;  heavy  crops  are  prob- 
able in  nearly  all  places.  Haying  is  progressing  rap- 
idly, and  there  is  a  heavy  yield  of  excellent  hay.  The 
first  crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  secured  in  Sacramento 
county.  Apricots  are  reported  of  large  size  at  Pair 
Oaks;  they  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  the  first  shipment 
to  the  East  was  made  from  Winters  on  the  21st — eleven 
days  later  than  last  season.  There  will  be  a  large  crop 
of  almonds.  All  deciduous  fruits  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  heavy  crops  are  expected.  Blackberries  are 
ripening.  Vineyards  are  thrifty.  Orange  trees  are 
heavily  laden  with  blossoms. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  cool  and  partly 
cloudy  or  foggy,  retarding  somewhat  the  growth  of 
grain  and  ripening  of  deciduous  fruits.  The  high  winds 
of  last  week  caused  but  little  damage  to  fruit,  but  dried 
the  soil  and  injured  pasturage.  Light  showers  would  be 
very  beneficial.  Grain  is  in  very  good  condition,  except 
in  the  southern  counties,  where  it  is  reported  much  of 
the  wheat  and  barley  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Haying  is 
progressing  in  nearly  all  sections,  and  good  crops  are 
the  rule  in  the  central  and  northern  districts;  all  hay  is 
excellent  in  quality.  Prune  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Rosa  are  being  considerably  damaged  by  canker  worm; 
the  prune  crop  will  probabiy  be  light  in  most  sections. 
Apricots  are  of  large  size  and  will  yield  a  good  crop. 
Cherries  are  ripening  rapidly;  the  yield  will  be  less 
than  average  in  many  places.  A  good  crop  of  Bart- 
lett  pears  is  expected.  Vineyards  and  citrus  fruits  are 
doing  well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Cool,  clear  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  slightly  higher  temperature  at  the  close.  Strong 
northerly  winds  have  slightly  damaged  the  fruit  crop  in 
some  places  and  injured  grain  considerably  in  the  south- 
ern districts  by  absorbing  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  In 
the  central  and  northern  districts  wheat  is  maturing 
rapidly,  and  there  will  be  a  heavy  crop.  Early  barley 
is  ripe  in  Madera  county.  Grain  harvest  will  commence 
in  a  few  days;  some  barley  in  Fresno  county  has  been 
harvested.  A  large  crop  of  hay  is  being  gathered.  Al- 
falfa is  unusually  heavy,  but  mixed  with  foxtail  in  Kern 
county.  Pasturage  is  good.  Irrigation  water  is  plenti- 
ful. Deciduous  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
good  crops  are  probable.  Vineyards  and  citrus  fruits 
are  thrifty. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Clear,  cool  weather  has  continued  during  the  week, 
with  fogs  along  the  coast.  Drying  winds  have  been  in- 
jurious to  grain  and  hay,  but  have  caused  very  little 
damage  to  fruit.  Late  grain  and  hay  are  in  bad  condi- 
tion and  the  yield  will  be  very  light.  Much  grain  is 
being  cut  for  hay.  The  hay  crop  is  reported  of  better 
quality  than  average.  Beans  are  up  and  looking  well, 
though  needing  warmer  weather.  Sugar  beets  are 
growing  rapidly.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  condition 
in  most  places;  apricots  will  be  light  in  Orange  county. 
Vineyards  are  reported  in  excellent  condition.  Walnuts 
and  citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cold  week,  with  consider- 
able cloudiness  and  fog;  showers  at  the  close  were  too 
light  to  do  good.  Haying  continues;  late  crop  about 
failure.  No  damage  reported  from  wind  storm,  except 
the  drying  out  of  moisture. 

Eureka  Summary.— Crops  are  all  planted  in  most 
sections;  in  some  localities  early  sown  grain  is  heading 
short.  Trees  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Green  feed  is  plen- 
tiful. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,    May    27,    1902,    are    from   official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
j  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

1  Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

T 

50.48 

47  44 

42.21 

60 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

31.59 

34.64 

24.30 

96 

48 

T 

17.81 

80.09 

23.28 

88 

46 

T 

18.79 

21  17 

24  63 

60 

48 

T 

6.86 

11  33 

13  01 

90 

48 

.04 

4  34 

6  13 

5  48 

80 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

T 

21  95 

31.14 

17  30 

70 

40 

T 

10.57 

16.29 

17.41 

72 

42 

.GO 

6.16 

11  43 

7.68 

66 

56 

.00 

.68 

3.60 

2.89 

96 

52 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Orient  Waiting  for  the  Irrigated  Products  of  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

From  an  address  of  William  M.  Bunker,  before  the  U.  S.  House 
Committee  on  Irrigation  at  Washington. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  irrigation  and  the  Ori- 
ental trade  is  a  fertile  theme.  As  Commissioner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  I  studied 
the  trade  conditions  of  the  Orient,  inspected  the 
farming  lands  of  eastern  Siberia,  followed  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway  route  from  Vladivostock  to  St.  Pet- 
ersburg, and  learned  the  probable  influence  of  that 
6600  miles  of  railway  on  Pacific  coast  trade  and  pro- 
ducts. 

It  had  been  assumed  by  many  political  economists 
and  writers  that  the  railway  would  develop  vast 
areas  of  wheat  land  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  that 
wheat  from  that  section  would  injure,  if  not  wholly 
ruin,  the  Oriental  market  for  our  cereals.  In  the 
forests  of  Siberia,  especially  those  bordering  the 
Amur  river  and  its  tributaries,  many  publicists  saw 
an  equally  deplorable  menace  to  the  lumber  interests 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  My  mission  was  to  procure  and 
present  the  facts  bearing  on  these  great  interests,  to 
mirror  the  situation  and  prospects,  through  an  inde- 
pendent investigation,  and  make  the  proper  predic- 
tions. 

The  Dark  Side  of  Siberian  Farming. — Eastern 
Siberia  has  an  area  of  132,000  square  miles,  a  popula- 
tion of  1,328,150  and  comprises  mountains,  plains  and 
river  valleys.  The  Altai  mountain  region,  west  of 
the  Yenisei  river,  the  former  granary  of  Siberia,  is 
3000  miles  from  Vladivostock,  and  its  products  do 
not  figure  in  the  Russian  market  for  Pacific  coast 
cereals.  There  are  many  reasons  aside  from  long 
haul  that  prevent  the  cereals  of  this  granary  from 
competing  with  those  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  Siberians  are  poor  farmers,  and  the  seasons  are 
uncertain.  A  fine  crop  in  one  section  of  the  fertile 
region  of  eastern  Siberia  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  a  famine  in  another.  The  current  season 
illustrates  the  situation.  In  this  Altai  granary  the 
failure  of  the  crop  induced  a  famine  of  appalling  pro- 
portions. Nearly  8000  cases  of  typhus-hunger  and 
scurvy  were  reported.  As  the  peasants  were  finally 
forced  to  eat  their  seed  grain,  no  spring  crops  have 
been  sown.  In  a  slightly  lesser  degree  the  same  un- 
certainty of  harvest  results  marks  farming  in  the 
arable  portions  of  Siberia,  nearer  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  effect  the  Asiatic 
market  for  Pacific  coast  cereals.  The  grain  lands  in 
the  eastern  part  of  eastern  Siberia  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  two  plateaus ;  the  larger  one,  near 
Blagovestchensk,  on  Amur  river,  is  500  miles  square; 
and  the  other,  lying  between  that  city  and  Vladivo- 
stock, is  200  miles  square.  These  figures  are  liberal 
approximations. 

Why  Eastern  Siberia  Cannot  Compete  With 
Pacific  Coast  Wheat. — The  wasteful  system  of 
farming  has  lessened  the  available  farming  area. 
Certain  land  is  sown  every  year  without  interruption 
and  without  manure.  After  six  or  eight  crops  have 
been  raised  from  the  field  and  its  growing  power  ex- 
hausted, fresh  land  is  sown.  Spring  wheat,  spring 
rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  a  small  amount  of  barley, 
maize  and  millet  represent  the  grain  products.  The 
grain,  especially  the  wheat,  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
the  percentage  of  starch  is  small.  The  Siberian  flour 
is  far  less  nutritious  than  that  imported  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  California  wheat  sown  in  Siberia 
yields  the  inferior  Siberian  grain.  The  climate 
is  at  fault.  The  dry,  small  and  shrivelled  Sibe- 
rian wheat  seeded  in  California  yields  California 
wheat.  In  the  opinion  of  experts  this  clearly 
shows  the  fault  is  with  the  Siberian  climate. 
The  winters  in  the  Amur  river  region  are 
practically  snowless  and  the  temperature  is  very  low. 
Under  favoring  conditions  and  with  a  larger  cul- 
tivated area  eastern  Siberia  cannot,  in  my  judg- 
ment, impair  in  an  appreciable  degree  the  Asiatic 
market  for  Pacific  coast  cereals.  The  discriminat- 
ing tariff  on  flour  in  retaliation  for  our  countervailing 
duty  on  sugar  has  inured  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
flour  market  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  other  portions  of 
Asia  are  as  available  as  ever,  and  no  cereal  product 
of  Siberia  will  ever  interfere  with  their  demand  for 
American  flour.  This  fact  is  important  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  increasing  tonnage  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
will  furnish  larger  and  cheaper  shipping  facilities  for 
our  Oriental  trade.  Our  interest  is  in  the  Siberian 
cereal  yield  as  a  factor  in  the  Oriental  trade  problem 
rather  than  in  the  details  of  farming.  And  yet  the 
details  are  necessarily  a  part  of  the  exhibit.  They 
furnish  the  facts  through  which  we  reach  a  verdict. 

TnE  Misleading  Wild  Flowers. — When  I  passed 
up  the  Amur  and  Shilka  rivers  the  landings  were 
marked  by  piles  of  sacked  flour  from  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California.  The  bread  on  sale  was  made 
of  mixed  American  and  Siberian  flour.  The  popular 
idea  that  Siberia,  especially  eastern  Siberia,  is  a  fer- 
tile belt,  and  with  intelligent  farming  will  yield  a  vast 
amount  of  wheat,  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the 
previous  popular  idea  that  Siberia  is  a  block  of  ice  on 
which  convicts,  police,  and  polar  bears  struggle  for 
the  mastery.    In  summer  the  banks  of  the  Amur  and 


tributary  rivers  are  dotted  with  wild  flowers,  grasses 
grow  lush,  and  the  traveller  sees  signs  of  surpassing 
fertility.  The  signs  are  more  apparent  that  real. 
There  is  no  clearly  defined  spring,  the  summer  season 
is  short,  no  friendly  blanket  of  snow  wraps  the  land 
in  winter,  and  the  climatic  conditions  that  favor  wild 
flowers  are  not  necessarily  friendly  to  wheat. 

Large  Forests  of  Small  Trees. — The  encyclopedic 
articles  on  the  timber  resources  of  Siberia  are  mis- 
leading in  that  they  teach  the  reader  to  think  Siberia 
abounds  in  large  trees.  The  forests  of  that  country 
are  as  vast  as  the  authorities  state,  and  for  days 
and  nights  the  traveller  rides  on  the  railway  through 
a  dense  growth  of  firs,  pines,  and  birches.  The  trees 
are  slender,  as  a  rule,  and  in  that  portion  of  Siberia 
east  of  Lake  Baikal,  nearly  all  the  trunks  are  about 
the  right  size  for  use  in  building  log  houses.  There 
is  no  longer  a  superabundance  of  lumber  along  the 
Amur  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  fuel  demands  of 
the  steamers  on  the  river  system  have  exhausted  the 
timber  within  easy  reach  of  the  river  ;  and  in  this,  as 
in  other  parts  of  eastern  Siberia,  forest  conservation 
is  rigorously  enforced.  The  largest  single  shipment 
of  lumber  ever  made  from  the  Puget  sound  was  for 
Vladivostock. 

How  Pacific  Coast  Trade  With  the  Orient 
Has  Been  Handicapped. — In  invading  the  Asiatic 
market,  the  United  States  has  been  under 
great  disadvantage.  The  proximity  of  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  Orient  has  been  more  than  offset 
by  the  superior  shipping  facilities  enjoyed  by 
European  nations.  Under  the  changed  and  changing 
conditions  of  ocean  transportation,  this  superiority 
must  speedily  disappear.  In  1899,  63%  of  the  total 
annual  trade  of  China  was  with  the  British,  and  al- 
though Great  Britain  could  not  show  the  same  rela- 
tive gain  in  Chinese  trade  that  was  credited  to  the 
United  States,  that  country  could  partially  console 
itself  with  the  knowledge  that  61%  of  the  tonnage  en- 
tering Chinese  ports  flew  the  British  flag.  European 
domination  of  Chinese  trade  has  all  along  been  due,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  shipping  advantage  that  is  about 
to  pass  away. 

The  American  Trade  Stake  in  the  Orient. — As 
illustrating  the  trade  stake  of  this  nation  in  Oriental 
countries,  it  may  be  said  that  our  exports  to  the 
Orient  have  grown  from  $40,000,000  in  1891  to 
$115,000,000  in  1901 ;  this  while  the  total  exports  of 
the  United  States  increased  only  50%.  Our  imports 
from  Oriental  countries  increased  during  the  same 
time  from  $105,000,000  to  $162,000,000,  while  the 
total  imports  were  increasing  only  10%. 

While  American  exports  to  the  Orient  reached 
$115,000,000  in  1901  the  exports  of  breadstuffs.  hay 
and  dairy  products  from  Puget  Sound  ports,  from 
San  Francisco,  and  from  San  Diego  and  Willamette, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  as  given 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department, 
formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  grand  total.  The 
exports  of  breadstuffs,  hay  and  dairy  products  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  Oriental  countries  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1901,  had  a  total  value  of  $7,- 
624,705. 

Oriental  Demand  for  Pacific  Coast  Food 
Stuffs. — It  has  been  the  custom  to  appraise  the  Or- 
iental trade  from  an  Atlantic  coast  point  of  view. 
With  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  increased  mar- 
itime activity  on  the  Pacific  as  a  result  of  annexation, 
expansion,  civilization,  and  industrial  devevelop- 
ment,  Pacific  ocean  commerce  can  only  be  compre- 
hensively viewed  from  the  Pacific  coast  points.  The 
demand  for  shipping  facilities  on  the  Pacific  has 
swamped  the  resources  of  every  transportation  com- 
pany. No  one  can  foretell  the  growth  of  Pacific 
coast  commerce  in  the  next  few  years. 

Among  the  steamers  to  enter  the  Pacific  coast- 
Orient  trade  this  year  are  six,  which  will  carry  about 
575,000  tons  of  freight  in  a  year.  Other  large  steam- 
ers are  being  transferred  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  These  are  simply  a  few  of  the  active  and 
tangible  signs  of  commercial  expansion  on  the  Pa- 
cific, signs  that  compel  the  attention  of  thinking 
Americans,  signs  that  must  convince  every  searching 
student  that  Pacific  coast  domination  of  Oriental 
trade  is  no  longer  a  dream,  and  that  one  of  the 
features  of  this  trade  will  be  a  great  Oriental  mar- 
ket for  the  Pacific  coast  foodstuffs. 

The  Natural  Outlet  for  Arid  Land  Products. 
To-day  Pacific  coast  flour  and  dairy  products  are 
shipped  to  China  and  Japan  in  immense  quantities, 
and  largely  to  Siberia  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
and  the  demand  for  our  foodstuffs  steadily  in- 
creases. Slowly  but  surely  flour  is  displacing  rice 
in  parts  of  China.  Given  favoring  freight  rates,  the 
small  reduction  which  increased  shipping  tonnage 
and  cheaper  operating  expenses  absolutely  insures, 
and  the  Pacific  coast  will  control  the  Oriental  market 
for  cereals,  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  other  food- 
stuffs. 

The  Orient  will  absorb  the  products  of  the  irri- 
gated lands  and  those  of  all  other  Pacific  coast 
lands  within  easy  reach  of  tide  water.  This  new 
market  will  obviate  Pacific  coast  competition  with 
the  farm  products  of  the  East  and  Middle  West.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  this  thought,  the  idea  that 
these  foodstuffs  will  furnish  a  reliable  freight,  im- 
pelled the  Pacific  ocean  transportation  companies 
to  build  their  new  steamers  of  from  10,000  to  20,- 


000  tons.  These  companies  realize  that  no  matter 
what  changes  may  be  in  store  for  the  commerce  com- 
prehending silks,  teas  and  other  Oriental  products, 
the  Oriental  demand  for  foodstuffs  will  endure  for 
all  time,  and  appreciation  of  American  flour,  fruits 
and  dairy  products  will  increase  with  use. 

The  Orient  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus 
farm  products  of  the  arid  region  for  all  time  to 
come.  The  Orientals  cannot  increase  their  food- 
producing  resources  to  any  great  extent.  China 
and  Japan  take  all  the  rice  Corea  can  spare,  and 
such  is  the  demand  from  those  countries,  that  sev- 
eral times  Corea  has  had  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  rice.  It  is  well  known  that  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  there  are  famines  in  por- 
tions of  China  every  year.  The  traveler  in  Japan  is 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  that  country 
is  tilled  to  the  final  limit  of  productions.  For  the 
reasons  given,  and  because  of  the  growing  popular- 
ity of  our  foodstuffs  in  the  Orient,  i  maintain,  first, 
that  the  Oriental  market  will  easily  absorb  our  food 
product  surplus ;  and,  second,  that  the  greater  the 
agricultural  surplus  available  for  export  to  the  Or- 
ient, the  better  and  cheaper  will  our  shipping  facil- 
ities become. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

The  Dyeing  of  Olives. 

This  subject  has  been  commented  upon  already  in 
our  columns.  The  cases  came  up  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week  and  two  parties  were  fined  for  dyeing  olives 
black.  They  put  in,  in  extenuation,  letters  from  Dr. 
Hilgard  of  the  State  University,  stating  that  cop- 
peras could  be  used  to  set  the  color  in  ripe  pickled 
olives,  although  he  did  not  advise  them  to  use  it.  It 
seems  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  setting  the 
color  of  ripe  pickled  olives,  but  undertook  to  dye 
green  olives  black,  and,  perhaps,  used  so  much  cop- 
peras in  this  effort  that  injury  resulted  to  consumers. 
The  fact  that  Prof.  Hilgard  gave  the  information 
which  they  made  bad  use  of  has  led  to  hard  talk  about 
him  at  the  south,  and,  in  order  that  his  relations  to 
the  subject  might  be  fully  understood,  he  has  pre- 
pared the  following  statement- 

Prof.  Hilgard's  Statement. — In  view  of  the  pub- 
lic comments  made  on  the  coloring  of  olives  by  means 
of  a  small  amount  of  copperas  or  iron  sulphate,  men- 
tioned by  me  to  several  parties  as  possibly  permissi- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  darkening  the  tint  of  ripe 
pickled  olives,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  make  a 
statement  of  the  facts  in  the  premises  and  of  my 
views  in  the  matter. 

As  is  well  known,  I  have  for  years  protested 
strongly  against  the  use  of  any  and  all  antiseptics, 
artificial  colorings  or  decolorants  in  food  products. 
To  be  now  placed  in  the  light  of  advising  such  a  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  olives,  seems  quite  anomalous. 
I  have  been  more  than  sneered  at  for  my  opposition 
to  the  excessive  sulphuring  of  fruits  so  commonly  prac- 
ticed in  this  State  to  render  them  unnaturally  and 
ghastly  white  in  color,  when  they  should  be  of  a  nat- 
ural brownish  tint,  retaining  their  flavor,  which  is 
destroyed  by  the  sulphuring.  In  sheer  weariness  of 
the  bootless  conflict,  I  have  remained  silent  on  this 
topic  for  a  number  of  years;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
most  European  governments  have  passed  laws  ex- 
cluding such  fruit  from  importation.  Our  own  citi- 
zens have  justified  the  action  by  the  statement  that 
they  could  not  sell  their  product  unless  it  was  so 
bleached;  but  few  among  them  were  willing  to  put 
such  oversulphured  fruit  on  their  own  tables. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  frequently 
asked  to  give  some  prescription  by  which  ripe 
pickled  olives  could  be  made  to  retain  the  black  tint 
they  have  on  the  tree;  but  no  mode  of  procedure 
compatible  with  proper  curing  was  found  to  accom- 
plish this.  Moreover,  some  of  the  best  varieties  for 
pickling,  e.  g.,  the  Manzanillo,  have  a  very  light  color 
at  best,  and  can  not  be  pickled  so  as  to  have  any  but 
alight  "olive"  tint.  Until  this  year  I  have  always 
replied  to  such  inquirers  that  the  public  demand  for 
black  olives  is  a  mere  fad,  and  I  have  in  public  and  in 
private  urged  both  producers  and  dealers  to  dis- 
countenance it  and  refuse  to  handle  the  artificially 
colored,  deep  bluish  black  fruit  which  I  saw  in  sundry 
shop  windows.  The  invariable  reply  was  that  these 
brought  the  highest  price,  and  that,  as  the  public 
wanted  such  fruit,  they  should  have  it.  During  the 
past  pickling  season  there  was  over  a  score  of  such 
letters,  only  more  pressing,  and  suggesting  the  use 
of  logwood,  the  "  diamond  dyes  "  (poisonous  aniline 
colors)  and  other  objectionable  colorings.  Feeling 
sure  that  some  of  these  would  be  used  unless  some 
suggestion  was  given,  and  mindful  of  my  experience 
with  the  sulphured  fruit,  "California  fruit  salt," 
"  salyx,"  "  preservaline "  and  other  nostrums,  the 
use  of  which  I  had  vainly  striven  to  prevent,  I  finally 
gave,  as  the  least  objectionable  means  of  deepening 
the  color  in  properly  cured  olives,  a  very  small 
amount  of  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron,  with  which 
I  had  myself  experimented,  assuring  myself  that  even 
my  delicate  digestion  was  not  disturbed  by  the  minute 
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amount  of  iron  thus  introduced.  There  was  no  trace 
of  the  well  known  "  puckering  "  or  styptic  taste  of 
copperas,  even  to  the  practiced  tongue  of  the  chem- 
ist, and  certainly  none  of  the  blistering  effects  men- 
tioned in  the  Los  Angeles  case,  which  must  have 
been  due  to  an  enormous  overdose  used.  In  the  olive 
the  iron  is  rendered  insoluble  soon  after  it  touches 
the  remaining  tannin  of  the  fruit  and  so,  of  course, 
becomes  imperceptible  to  the  taste.  Such  insoluble 
iron  compounds  are  medicinally  administered  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  five  grains.  Comparing  this  dose  with 
what  would  be  taken  by  a  person  using  the  pickle,  we 
find  the  following  figures:  A  "  pea  size  "  of  copperas 
weighs  about  two  grains.  There  is  thus  added  to 
the  gallon  of  olives  about  one-third  of  a  grain  of  pure 
iron,  which  is  approximately  one-third  the  dose  usu- 
ally given  medicinally  in  organic  iron  preparations. 
Three-fifths  of  this  amount  is  distributed  among  800 
olives — the  average  number  in  a  gallon  ;  a  dozen 
olives  would,  therefore,  contain  between  one-fifty- 
sixth  and  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  an  organic  iron 
compound  such  as  is  medicinally  given  at  the  rate  of 
from  three  to  five  grains,  or,  say,  a  one-hundred- 
and-eightieth  of  such  a  dose.  A  pint  of  Lytton  Springs 
water  conveys  to  each  guest  about  forty  times  as 
much  as  this  and  is  considered  highly  beneficial.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  pound  of  fully  sulphured  dried  fruit 
contains  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  grains  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  slightly  more  than  Radam's  noted 
microbe  killer. 

I  give  these  calculations  merely  to  prove  that  I  can 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  dire  effects  claimed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  Los  Angeles  olives.  What 
mistake  was  made,  accidentally  or  purposely,  I  can 
only  conjecture;  but  if  the  commotion  stated  to  have 
been  created  among  the  producers  and  handlers  of 
pickled  olives  shall  have  the  effect  of  abating  once 
for  all  the  practice  of  coloring  fruit  to  suit  a  silly  fad 
of  consumers,  those  who  now  claim  to  have  suffered 
grievous  injury  at  my  hands  will  find  that  a  great 
service  has  been  done  them  in  enabling  them  to  mar- 
ket freely  hereafter  fruit  in  its  natural  condition 
after  pickling,  instead  of  being  "held  up"  by  the 
grocer.  By  all  means  let  them  refuse  to  handle  any 
fruit  not  approved  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  let 
that  Board  do  its  full  duty,  not  only  with  regard  to 
colored  and  decolorized  fruit,  but  also  in  the  matter 
of  the  antiseptics  so  commonly  and  excessively  put 
in  conserves  and  jellies,  so  widely  used  as  delicacies 
to  be  given  to  patients.  Whenever  it  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  California  fruit  products  are  exempt 
from  all  such  adulterations,  it  will  increase  enor- 
mously the  market  demand  for  them. 

Berkeley,  May  22.  E.  W.  Hilgard. 
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Renovation  and  Restoration  in  Orange  Trees. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Drothzen  of  Highlands,  San  Bernardino 
county,  has,  according  to  the  Highland  Messenger, 
done  such  good  restorative  work  in  the  orange  or- 
chards of  Mr.  Valentine  Peyton  that  he  was  re- 
quested to  put  upon  paper  his  views  upon  the  proper 
care  and  training  of  the  orange.  Mr.  Drothzen  com- 
plied with  this  request  and  produced  the  following 
sketch,  which  our  orange-growing  readers  will  find  of 
much  interest: 

It  is  difficult  to  write  an  article  about  pruning 
orange  trees  in  a  definite  way  that  will  suit  in  all 
localities,  as  the  trees  grow  in  a  different  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  and  local  climatical  conditions. 
The  trees  do  also  need  different  care  and  training. 
In  some  localities  the  trees  are  injured  by  frost,  in 
others  by  sand  storms  and  hot  winds. 

The  Washington  Navel  is  naturally  a  semi-dwarf 
growing  tree  and  should  always  be  trained  to  grow 
low,  but  trimmed  up  from  the  outside  in  a  symmetri- 
cal way,  the  center  limbs  taken  out  while  the  tree  is 
small,  so  that  the  tree  may  get  the  shape  of  a  fine- 
shaped  umbrella  tree.  If  trees  are  properly  kept 
clean  and  open  in  the  center,  the  suckers  taken  out, 
there  will  be  very  little  or  no  dead  wood,  and  prop- 
ping almost  unnecessary;  the  tree  will  generally  pro- 
duce its  heaviest  crop  on  the  lowest  limbs.  But  this 
system  of  starting  the  Washington  Navel  orange 
groves  has  been  followed  but  by  very  few,  as  almost 
everybody  has  endeavored  to  get  the  trees  to 
grow  tall  and  vigorous  in  the  top,  expecting  that  the 
bigger  the  tree  the  more  fruit  it  will  give,  not  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  trunk  and  the  roots  have 
not  had  time  to  develop  as  fast  as  the  heavy  growth 
of  the  ton. 

Suckers: — In  this  and  Riverside  counties  the  or- 
ange trees  are  more  apt  to  produce  suckers,  mostly 
in  the  center  of  the  trees;  and  now  comes  the  time  to 
cut  them  out;  if  not,  these  suckers  will  eventually 
form  the  main  body  of  the  tree,  and  all  the  lower  un- 
derwood will  gradually  die  away,  so  that  the  tree 
will  not  be  what  it  was  originally  intended  for — a  low 
or  dwarf-growing  tree. 

But  what  is  a  sucker  ?  A  young  sprout  one  year 
old  ?  Well,  that  is  a  young  sucker  and  has  not  had 
time  to  do  very  much  harm  yet;  but  when  this  sucker 
has  grown  into  a  large  limb,  5  to  10  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  10  to  15  feet  long,  and  then  has  branched 


out  with  a  big  crown  top  4  feet  above  the  rest  of  the 
tree,  then  comes  the  time  it  causes  destruction  to 
the  tree.  It  takes  up  the  main  flow  of  the  sap  and 
deprives  the  fruit- producing  twigs  of  their  share. 
The  sucker  will  set  a  few  oranges  in  its  top,  of  which 
most  are  spoiled  by  the  winds.  When  a  tree  has 
got  three,  four  or  perhaps  a  half  dozen  growing 
limbs  in  its  center,  it  is  a  very  poor  tree  in  my  esti- 
mation, as  the  tallest  branches  will  first  start  to 
break  down,  both  from  winds  and  the  heavy  weight 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  orange  pickers  will  do  their 
share  of  breaking  down  a  lot  of  limbs  while  trying  to 
gather  the  few  oranges  which  remain  in  the  top  of 
these  tall-growing  suckers.  Then,  as  the  tree  is 
breaking  down,  other  suckers  are  starting  up  that 
in  their  turn  ascend  above  the  older  growth  and  thus 
branch  out,  forming  a  new  top  and  leaving  the  lower 
fruit-bearing  wood  beneath  to  be  in  time  smothered 
and  starved  out.  As  the  tree  grows  taller  and  taller, 
the  sap  goes  to  the  top,  and  eventually  the  tree  will 
turn  into  a  poor  and  shy  bearer. 

Changed  Character  of  the  Tree. — Many  orange 
growers  claim  that  they  have  or  have  had  the  Aus- 
tralian Navel  trees  in  their  groves,  although  they 
know  that  their  trees  were  budded  from  the  good 
Washington  Navel  trees.  This  is  not  only  a  mistake, 
but  utterly  impossible,  because  the  Australian  Navel 
orange  is  a  distinct  variety  in  itself,  the  fruit  is  seedy 
and  in  this  country  entirely  worthless,  and  very  few 
trees,  if  any,  have  been  budded  from  the  trees  im- 
ported of  this  variety.  The  Navel  orange  will  very 
often  change  by  budding  or  grafting — that  is,  the 
stock  it  is  budded  on  will  turn  the  bud  into  a  freak. 
The  root  or  stock  is  the  cause  of  this  change.  But 
the  trees  in  this  locality  improperly  called  Australian 
Navels  are  generally  not  very  bad  trees,  most  of 
them  were  good  Navel  trees  when  young,  but  the 
stock  they  were  budded  on  was  a  thrifty  and  fast- 
growing  Seedling,  and,  as  the  tree  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  at  its  own  habit,  it  has  turned  into  a  wood- 
producing  tree  and  a  shy  bearer — the  same  will  hap- 
pen to  any  tree  that  is  overgrown  with  suckers.  Had 
the  tree  in  a  proper  way  been  cut  back  in  time  and 
trained  to  grow  low  and  more  compact,  it  would  have 
had  a  dense  foliage  and  produced  fruit  like  the  rest 
of  the  good  trees  in  the  grove.  Some  people  have 
another  name  for  these  kind  of  trees — they  call  them 
degenerated  Navels,  as  the  trees  bore  well  at  first. 
My  opinion  is  that,  if  such  trees  are  properly  cut 
back,  it  will  do  more  good  than  to  have  them  re- 
budded,  as  is  the  usual  custom. 

We  have  got  another  freak  Navel  which  is  of  a 
slow,  dwarfish  growth.  This  tree  blossoms  all  the 
year  around  and  produces  only  a  few  imperfect  or- 
anges. It  will  do  no  good  to  rebud  this  kind  of  tree. 
Fertilizing  or  any  kind  of  treatment  to  the  roots  of 
the  tree  is  also  useless,  as  the  cause  of  the  worthless 
tree  is  in  the  Seedling  stock  it  was  budded  on.  Such 
trees  should  be  dug  out  and  replaced  with  others. 

Not  Open  Centers. — In  advocating  to  raise  the 
oranges  from  the  outside  of  the  tree  and  having  the 
center  limbs  of  the  tree  taken  out,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  understood  that  the  top  of  the  tree  should  be  cut 
out,  like  pruning  a  peach  tree,  and  thus  allowing  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun  to  directly  enter  the  center  of  the 
tree.  This  may  be  necessary  when  the  large  suckers 
are  cut  out,  but  the  tree  should  be  allowed  to  fill  in 
the  top,  in  such  a  way  that  the  top  forms  a  sym- 
metrical round  shape,  with  small,  fruit-producing 
wood.  All  heavy  sprouts  which  grow  out  on  the  top 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  tree  should  be  cut  out,  as  such 
sprouts  will  set  a  few  oranges  in  their  tops  the  next 
year,  and  thus  lop  over  or  break  off,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  fruit  twigs  beneath. 

Anyone  having  any  suggestions  or  critical  re- 
marks to  make  on  my  proposed  system  of  pruning  is, 
for  my  part,  very  welcome  to  do  so,  as  I  feel  very 
eager  in  defending  my  methods  of  working — thinking 
the  time  will  come  when  many  of  the  now-with-suck- 
ers-overgrown  Navel  groves  will  be  breaking  down, 
spoiling  and  deforming  the  trees. 


Foothill  Peach  Growing. 

At  Wyandotte,  Butte  county,  says  the  Oroville 
Mercury,  are  many  profitable  peach  orchards.  Most 
of  them  are  small  and  tilled  by  their  owners,  and  all 
given  that  degree  of  care  necessary  to  the  best  re- 
sults. These  peach  orchards  pay  handsomely.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  investment  which 
pays  better  returns  than  the  beautiful  little  orchards 
of  the  Wyandotte  section.  To  buy  land,  clear,  plow 
and  plant  it  and  bring  the  trees  to  self-sustaining 
condition  costs  less  than  $200  per  acre.  After  they 
have  matured  a  net  return  of  $100  per  acre  has  been 
realized. 

John  Watkins  of  Wyandotte  lately  gave  us  the 
actual  figures  on  his  peach  crop  of  last  year.  He 
has  five  acres  of  bearing  peach  trees  and  the  figures 
are  as  follows  : 

Receipts— Fresh  fruit  sold,  $10  ;  dried  fruit  sold, 
six  tons  at  6  cents  per  pound,  $720 ;  total,  $730. 
Expenditures — For  pruning,  cultivation  and  water, 
$16  per  acre,  $80  ;  for  curing  and  handling  fruit, 
$150  ;  total,  $230.  Deducting  the  expenditures  from 
receipts,  Mr.  Watkins  finds  that  he  received  a  net 
return  of  $500,  or  $100  per  acre. 

Other  Wyandotte  peach  growers  had  like  success, 


and  the  return  is  not  phenomenal.  Mr.  Watkins  has 
secured  about  the  same  since  his  orchard  matured. 

The  area  devoted  to  peaches  in  the  Wyandotte  dis- 
trict increases  every  year.  The  people  there  know 
they  have  a  good  thing  and  they  increase  their  acre- 
age as  rapidly  as  their  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  orchards  are  scattered  here  and  there  and  are 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  forest  lands  which  await 
the  ax  and  the  plow  to  be  converted  into  income- 
bearing  orchards.  The  best  of  these  fruit  lands  can 
be  secured  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  per  acre  up- 
ward, and  the  timber  will  almost  pay  for  clearing. 


Apple  Growing  in  the  Pajaro  Valley. 

The  great  and  growing  apple  interests  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  have  an  able  and  enthusiastic  ex- 
pounder and  promoter  in  the  person  of  Hon.  W.  R. 
Radcliff  of  the  Watsonville  Pajaronian,  who  has  seen 
the  interest  develop  from  small  beginnings  to  its 
present  great  commercial  importance.  We  take 
from  Mr.  Radcliff's  writings  frequently  current  com- 
ment, and  we  are  glad  to  have  a  general  review 
which  will  enable  our  readers  everywhere  to  under- 
stand apple  growing  in  the  Pajaro  valley  in  many  of 
its  aspects. 

The  True  Policy. — In  point  of  agricultural  wealth 
the  apple  easily  ranks  first  in  this  highly  flavored 
valley,  therefore  it  behooves  the  people  here  to  be 
abreast  of  the  times  that  they  may  succeed  in  keep- 
ing the  leader  well  to  the  front.  New  and  unex- 
pected conditions,  which  tax  the  minds  of  the  closest 
students  of  apple  growing,  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves,  and  while  the  question  is  seemingly  old 
yet  it  is  ever  new  and  interesting. 

To  begin  properly  with  the  apple  industry  it  is 
vitally  important  that  the  very  best  resistant  stocks 
be  selected  and  put  out.  It  is  equally  imperative 
that  the  proper  soils  be  selected  for  the  planting  of 
young  trees.  One  variety  will  thrive  in  a  certain 
soil  while  another  will  fail,  hence  the  necessity  of 
having  the  soil  chemically  analyzed.  This  may  be 
done  by  sending  samples  of  soil  at  depths  of  1,  2,  3 
and  4  feet  to  the  experiment  station  of  the  University 
of  California,  where  they  will  be  analyzed  free  of 
charge,  the  only  expense  to  the  orchardist  being  the 
small  express  charges  on  the  packages  of  soil,  which 
should  each  be  numbered  according  to  the  depth 
they  were  taken  from.  That  the  same  soil  is  not 
equally  conducive  to  the  growth  of  different  varieties 
of  apples  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  Pajaro  val- 
ley in  the  case  of  Newtowns  and  Bellefleurs.  One 
variety  will  flourish  in  certain  soils  while  the  other 
does  poorly. 

Planting  and  Care. — When  an  adaptable  soil  is 
chosen  for  a  certain  stock  the  next  important  step 
is  to  put  the  young  trees  into  a  carefully  prepared 
piece  of  land  so  that  their  growth  may  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  a  packed  or  hard  surface.  In  cultivat- 
ing a  young  orchard  too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  protecting  the  tender  trees  from  bruises  and 
other  injuries.  At  such  time  as  the  trees  will  war- 
rant pruning  they  should  be  carefully  and  scientifi- 
cally shaped  so  as  to  cause  a  strong  union  of  the 
limbs  and  body  of  the  trees.  This  system  will  pre- 
vent the  limbs  from  splitting  off  when  the  trees  be- 
come older  and  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Much 
of  the  future  usefulness  of  a  young  tree  depends  upon 
systematic  and  correct  pruning.  The  work  must  be 
done  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  sufficient  sunlight 
and  air  to  penetrate  the  branches  to  stimulate  the 
trees  in  bearing  fruit.  The  above  points  are  two 
important  elements  in  successful  apple  growing. 
The  shaping  of  a  young  tree  is  another  point  that 
should  receive  careful  attention.  The  shape  of  a 
tree  has  much  to  do  with  its  power  to  resist  damag- 
ing winds  and  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  fruit- 
bearing  powers. 

As  the  trees  advance  in  age  many  obstacles  arise 
and  they  require  constant  care.  Systematic  pruning 
must  continue  incessantly  from  year  to  year  or  the 
tree  will  all  run  to  wood  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 
The  land  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  together  after  a 
rain.  If  this  is  permitted  the  moisture  will  soon  for- 
sake the  soil.  By  cultivating  the  ground  under  such 
conditions  the  moisture  will  be  retained.  The  depth 
of  cultivation  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

Protection. — There  will  be  pests  to  cope  with  and 
vigilance  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  good 
fruit.  A  successful  winter  spray,  consisting  of  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt,  has  cleared  the  Pajaro  valley 
orchards  of  San  Jose  scale  and  other  pests,  but  the 
codlin  moth,  woolly  aphis  and  canker  worm  have  not 
as  yet  been  mastered.  The  main  excuse  to  be  offered 
for  their  presence  is  the  lack  of  summer  spraying, 
which  is  apt  to  be  neglected  just  so  long  as  orchards 
are  sold  under  the  present  system.  When  fruit  grow- 
ers sell  their  product  on  the  trees  for  a  term  of  years 
they  are  apt  to  lessen  their  care  of  the  trees,  as  they 
feel  sure  of  receiving  good  prices  for  their  apples  for 
that  period  at  any  rate.  Another  drawback  to 
proper  summer  spraying  is  the  opposition  given  the 
movement  by  the  men  who  purchased  the  orchards. 
They  are  afraid  that  the  trees  will  be  burned  and 
their  fruit  output  reduced. 

Packing. — The  best  means  of  properly  meeting 
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the  issue  that  confronts  them  is  for  orchardists  to 
pick,  grade,  pack  and  market  their  own  apples.  By 
so  doing  they  will  be  enabled  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  their  fruit  from  the  time  the  tree  is  planted 
until  the  matured  fruit  is  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. They  have  everything  at  stake,  consequently 
all  to  lose  or  gain  as  the  case  may  be.  The  orchard 
acreage  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Pajaro  valley  and 
preparations  must  be  made  to  successfully  handle  the 
immense  crop  of  apples  that  will  be  produced  here 
within  the  next  five  years. 

After  the  questions  of  planting,  cultivating,  prun- 
ing and  spraying  have  all  been  satisfactorily  solved 
the  next  important  steps  to  be  taken  are  those  per- 
taining to  picking,  grading,  packing  and  marketing. 
The  picking  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
apples  will  not  be  bruised,  and  by  exercising  equal 
caution  in  grading  and  packing  a  first-class  article 
can  be  placed  on  the  market.  Eight  here  it  might 
be  well  to  state  that  unstinted  thinning  of  apples  is 
another  good  method  of  raising  their  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. A  tree  that  is  overburdened  with  fruit  can- 
not be  expected  to  produce  a  superior  product. 
Quantity  must  give  way  to  quality,  and  the  only  way 
to  attain  such  conditions  is  to  thin  rigidly. 

Irrigation. — Another  important  question  that  is 
at  last  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  orchardists  is  the 
advisability  of  irrigating  their  orchards.  Many  of 
the  leading  orchardists  are  in  favor  of  it.  Tests 
made  by  different  growers  in  this  valley  during  dry 
years  have  proved  the  value  of  proper  orchard  irri- 
gation. M.  B.  Tuttle  irrigated  a  piece  of  orchard 
land  a  few  years  ago  when  the  season  was  very  dry 
and  raised  a  good  crop  of  apples,  while  other  orchard- 
ists who  did  not  irrigate  had  an  extremely  meager 
crop.  Wm.  McGrath,  who  irrigates  his  cherry 
orchard,  has  raised  a  heavy  crop  of  cherries  in  dry 
years  when  scarcely  any  cherries  were  raised  in 
other  orchards  of  the  valley. 

The  upland  especially  should  be  irrigated  once  or 
twice  during  the  long  dry  season.  Irrigation  of  fruit 
trees  renders  them  far  more  capable  of  producing 
strong  fruit  spurs  the  following  season.  In  cases 
where  orchards  are  not  irrigated  during  a  dry  sea- 
son the  fruit  spurs  appear  in  a  frail  condition  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  break  off  easily  when  the  fruit 
season  comes  on. 

Chas.  Smith  has  purchased  a  5-inch  Dow  piston 
pump  and  engine  and  6000  feet  of  flume  which  he  will 
put  up  on  the  river  at  his  Stony  Ford  ranch,  near 
Aromas.  C.  B.  Lewis  finished  the  survey  work  on 
the  lines  last  week.  The  water  will  be  forced  about 
600  feet  to  an  elevation  of  50  feet,  and  from  that 
point  it  will  be  taken  in  ground  flumes  over  Mr. 
Smith's  125-acre  orchard.  It  is  his  intention  to  irri- 
gate his  orchard  once  during  the  dry  part  of  the  sea- 
son and  he  will  follow  this,  as  soon  as  the  ground  will 
permit,  with  cultivators  to  keep  the  soil  from  baking 
and  to  retain  the  moisture.  Mr.  Smith's  pump  house 
will  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  ranch  home.  The 
5-inch  piston  pump  is  capable  of  furnishing  an  abund- 
ance of  water  for  the  trees  and  Pajaro  river  is  handy 
to  the  orchard. 

A  good  work  has  been  commenced  and  it  is  hoped 
that  others  will  follow.  The  orchard  interests  of 
Pajaro  valley  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
system  of  judicious  irrigation.  Even  some  of  the 
orchards  on  lowlands  would  be  stimulated  to  more 
vigorous  action  by  irrigation  and  their  fruit  value 
would  be  enhanced.  Time  will  prove  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan.   

Tree  Planter  and  Nurseryman. 

The  suit  of  L.  P.  Bracket  vs.  H.  Martens  for  dam- 
ages was  tried  before  Judge  Rhodes  last  week,  says 
the  San  Jose  Mercury.  The  suit  grew  out  of  the  pur- 
chase from  Martens,  who  is  a  nurseryman,  of  a  quan- 
tity of  fruit  trees  by  Bracket,  an  orchardist.  The 
trees,  it  is  claimed,  were  warranted  by  Martens  to 
be  French  prunes,  on  myrobolan  root,  and  guaran- 
teed to  be  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Bracket  planted  the  trees  and  cultivated  them  for 
three  years  and  then  they  began  dying  and,  as  he 
claimed,  were  a  total  loss,  and  Bracket  also  lost  his 
labor  and  the  use  of  his  land  during  three  years. 
The  case  virtually  hung  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  "merchantable,"  or,  the  trees  being  war- 
ranted as  mechantable,  the  question  arose  as  to  how 
far  the  defendant  would  be  liable  for  damages  under 
that  warranty. 

In  deciding  the  case  the  court  held  that  the  trees 
were  upon  myrobolan  root,  but  were  defective  and 
"  not  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  sold," 
which  was  held  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
term  "merchantable,"  and  that  not  being  fit  for  the 
purpose  intended  the  defendant  thereby  became 
liable  for  damages.  In  assessing  the  damages  the 
court  held  that  they  were  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  land  with  the  worthless 
trees  upon  it  and  its  value  if  set  with  healthy  trees. 
Damages  were  allowed  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $1500. 


In  the  first  installment  of  the  adjacent  article  on 
the  Holstein-Friesans  credit  was  given  to  E.  A. 
Gammon  rather  than  to  Walter  Gammon,  whose 
name  now  appears.  The  two  parties  are  brothers 
and  prominent  farmers  of  the  Sacramento  river 
region,  but  each  is  entitled  to  his  own  credit. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Are  We  Making  a  Mistake  in  Neglecting  the  Holstein 
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NUMBER  II. 

By  Walter  Gammon  at  the  Courtland  Farmers'  Institute. 

Advantages  of  Keeping  Straight. — Shorthorns 
have  been  bred  too  long  for  beef  and  Jerseys  too  long 
on  a  no-beef  proposition  for  us  to  ever  expect  that  a 
superior  animal  is  going  to  result  from  a  cross  which, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  can  perpetuate  its  de- 
sirable and  eliminate  its  faulty  qualities.  If  one  is 
looking  for  milk  and  butter,  he  will  almost  invariably 
see  beef,  and,  if  looking  for  beef,  you  are  just  as 
likely  to  get  milk  and  butter — a  constant,  ever- 
occurring  anomaly  will  be  presented.  Why  not  per- 
sist in  keeping  all  domestic  animals  pure  when  it  is 
positive  an  element  of  added  value  attends  the  prac- 
tice to  the  extent  of,  to  say  the  least,  twofold  ? 
Again,  one  becoming  known  for  the  choiceness  and 
pureness  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  surplus  stock  is 
greatly  sought  after  for  breeding  purposes.  Often 
this  element  alone  will  quite  equal  or  exceed  in  a 
single  year  the  net  return  from  his  business,  be  it 
either  as  butter,  cheese  or  beef  production.  One 
takes  more  pains  and  pride  in  his  work  when  he  is 
dealing  in  thoroughbred  or  pure-bred  animals,  and 
just  to  that  extent  it  is  often  found  that  success  or 
failure  in  the  undertaking  may  result.  He  soon  be- 
comes a  noted  breeder  and  takes  delight  in  showing 
his  beautiful  animals.  Then  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
say  that  some  visitor,  after  being  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  and  utility  of  these  animals, 
has  entered  its  ranks  as  a  breeder  and  proved  him- 
self in  after  years  a  benefactor  of  the  race,  having 
added  much  to  the  noble  occupation  of  stock  breed- 
ing that  otherwise  the  world  would  have  been  ig- 
norant of,  and  by  far  the  loser  ?  Circumstances  as 
small  and  insignificant  as  this  may  seem  to  be  have 
very  many  times  changed  the  whole  outlook  of  men 
who  have  had  not  a  small  part  to  do  with  the  world's 
destiny. 

Of  the  three  breeds  above  mentioned  both  the 
Shorthorn  and  Jersey  are  familiar  to  you.  Their  ap- 
pearances, characteristics  and  adaptability  to  your 
needs,  you  are  conversant  with.  But  is  there  a 
breeder  of  these  animals,  either  in  their  purity  or 
otherwise,  within  my  hearing  who  has  found  in  either 
of  these  or  in  their  cross  an  animal  that  at  all  ap- 
proaches his  ideal  of  an  "all  round"  animal,  and 
one  that  produces  its  kind  ?  Do  these  animals  per- 
fectly satisfy  him  so  that  he  has  no  longing  for  an 
exemplification  of  some  virtue  in  these  animals  want- 
ing but  that  his  long  cherished  ideal  must  have  ?  In 
other  words,  do  these  animals  represent  to  him,  who 
is  looking  for  a  breed  that  excels  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  acme  of  all  stock  breeding  ?  Not  so.  In 
our  immediate  vicinity  are  breeders  of  these  types 
who  have  persisted  with  these  breeds  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  one 
that  is  at  all  confident  or  satisfied  with  his  results; 
and  were  the  facts  truly  known,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  twenty  years  ago  they  had,  if  not 
better,  fully  as  good  a  herd.  Neither  of  these  breeds 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  are  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  conditions  to  their  fullest  sense — 
the  one  strong  in  beef,  and  not  classed  as  a  dairy 
animal  at  all  in  the  literature  on  that  subject,  the 
other  without  a  single  virtue  when  we  apply  the  beef 
test. 

Before  passing  the  Jersey  and  Shorthorn  breeds,  if 
it  be  the  aim  of  anyone  to  make  dairying  a  specialty  it 
is  important  that  real  serious  defects  be  pointed  out. 
In  the  Jersey  it  is  very  essential  that  she  should  be 
giving  milk  when  she  is  close  to  twenty  months  of 
age,  otherwise  to  a  great  degree  you  will  find  her 
sterile.  This  is  an  objection  because  her  size  at  that 
time  demands  that  for  almost  the  entire  perio'i  of 
her  first  lactation  she  cannot  give  a  sufficient  amount 
of  milk  to  at  all  make  it  profitable  for  her  care. 
Again,  it  has  a  strong  influence  in  keeping  these  ani- 
mals small  and  inferior  in  size.  She  must  produce  a 
calf  each  year  regularly  or  else  this  same  barrenness 
is  likely  to  appear. 

In  the  Shorthorn  we  find  that  when  by  the  selec- 
tion of  a  few  choice  animals  as  a  nucleus  for  a  dairy 
out  of  a  large  herd  or  number  of  different  herds, 
which  it  is  quite  likely  one  will  be  obliged  to  visit 
before  he  finds  what  he  wants,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  a  heifer  from  any  of  these  selected  cows 
that  will  ever  prove  nearly  as  desirable  an  animal  as 
her  dam.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  it  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  experience  only  that  we  can  secure  one 
heifer  out  of  five  that  will  ever  develop  into  a  supe- 
rior cow.  If  that  be  the  case,  does  it  not  prove  that 
one  must  needs  handle  a  large  number  to  ever  get 
together  a  good  herd  ?  In  fact,  we  believe  this  de- 
fect alone  in  the  Shorthorn,  if  one  should  confine  him- 
self to  his  own  herd,  so  far  as  cows  are  concerned, 
absolutely  prohibits  him  from  ever  having  a  desirable 
herd  of  dairy  animals.  One  can  obtain  such  a  herd 
of  Shorthorns,  providing  he  lives  long  enough  and 
will  go  into  other  herds  and  make  liberal  purchases, 
but  he  can  never  maintain  it  with  any  regularity. 
We  have  yet  to  see  a  herd  of  thoroughbred  or  pure- 
bred Shorthorns  that  make  a  creditable  showing 


when  we  apply  the  dairy  qualifications  to  each  and 
every  animal.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  of  us 
taken  at  random  can  in  a  short  lifetime  do  what 
others  have  failed  to  accomplish  after  persistent 
efforts  for  ages  ?  These  defects  just  mentioned,  be 
it  remembered,  refer  solely  to  pure-bred  animals,  for 
we  are  dealing  solely  with  that  class. 

Now,  both  of  these  breeds  have  their  place  and  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  rightly  so,  in  fulfilling  the 
wants  for  which  they  were  created,  but  under  our 
conditions  their  right  must  give  way  to  a  breed  that 
more  fully  and  quite  fully  seems  the  one  better 
adapted  as  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 

We  will  now  look  to  the  Holstein  cow,  and  after 
finding  out  more  about  her  apply  the  test  at  our 
leisure,  and  see  if  we  are  not  sound  in  fact  as  well  as 
fair  in  our  comparison  of  breeds. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  are  rapidly  occupying 
the  richer  and  more  important  dairy  sections  of  the 
country.  From  the  earliest  records  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry these  cattle  have  been  used  and  developed 
for  dairy  purposes.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the 
cattle  bred  by  the  Friesians  or  Hollanders  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  the  oldest 
pure  breed  on  record.  It  was  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  before  the  foundation  of  any  of  the  other 
thoroughbred  breeds  was  iaid,  and  has  steadily  im- 
proved until  its  present  superiority  is  recognized.  It 
is  essentially  a  practical  breed. 

Spread  of  the  Breed. — If  allowed  to  spread  with- 
out artificial  restrictions,  the  value  of  a  breed  may 
be  judged  somewhat  by  its  aggressiveness — in  other 
words,  by  the  territory  over  which  it  spreads  in  com- 
petition with  other  breeds.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  dairy  breeds  found  as  such  breeds  are  only  in  civil- 
ized countries  and  on  valuable  land.  According  to  a 
statistical  authority  on  stock  matters,  this  breed  is 
found  in  more  countries,  occupying  more  territory 
and  probably  producing  more  milk,  cheese  and  butter 
than  all  the  other  dairy  breeds  combined.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  most  densely 
populated  State  in  Europe.  Three  of  its  provinces 
— Antwerp  and  East  and  West  Flanders — are  largely 
devoted  to  dairying.  The  peculiar  location  of  Bel- 
gium makes  it  equally  easy  for  the  dairymen  to  im- 
port from  England,  North  Holland  and  the  islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The  Government  has  granted 
subsidies  for  the  importation  of  foreign  breeds  to  im- 
prove the  stock  of  the  country.  No  country  is  so 
well  situated  to  pass  judgment  on  the  various  breeds. 
The  dairymen  of  this  country  have  been  acting  the 
part  of  a  great  jury,  and  while  personally  we  believe 
that  the  system  is  a  farce  and  might  better  be  con- 
signed to  perdition,  still,  in  actual  experience  we 
find  the  average  jury  deal  very  largely  with  econom- 
ics, and  when  a  personal  matter  becomes  in  the  least 
way  involved  a  self-interest  largely  decides  the  char- 
acter of  the  vote.  Now,  the  suffrages  of  this  people, 
according  to  our  Netherlands  consuls  in  their  re- 
ports brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  State,  were  recorded  invariably  in  favor  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  cow.  Other  breeds  can  not 
gain  a  footing  after  repeated  trials.  It  is  claimed 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Prof.  Low,  an  eminent 
English  author  on  breeds  of  cattle,  that  early  impor- 
tations of  Dutch  cattle  exercised  great  influence  on 
the  formation  of  the  Teeswater — afterwards  known 
as  the  Shorthorn — breed. 

Claimed  to  be  a  General  Purpose  Breed. — The 
type  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  is  technically 
called  the  milk  and  beef  form.  It  is  particularly 
strong  in  all  vital  and  essential  particulars.  If  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  general  purpose  breed,  we  claim 
such  a  distinction  for  the  Holstein-Friesian.  This 
breed  excels  in  milk  production,  it  is  superior  for 
veal  production,  and  very  valuable  for  beef  produc- 
tion. For  generations  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  these  cattle  have  been  developed  have  been 
most  favorable  for  this  unity  and  combination  of 
qualities.  Let  me  quote  from  an  address  of  Prof. 
Roberts,  dean  of  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  made 
before  the  New  York  Dairymen's  Association:  "I 
had,"  he  said,  "  the  good  fortune  to  spend  some  time 
in  North  Holland  and  Friesland.  If  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  there  exists  a  race  of  uniformly 
good  milkers,  the  Dutch  have  them.  I  ate  of  the  beef 
for  three  weeks  and  of  the  English  beef  for  two,  and 
while  not  so  fat  as  the  Shorthorn,  it  was  to  my  taste 
superior." 

Mr.  T.  H.  Ramsay,  manager  of  the  Stanford  Vina 
ranch,  California,  writes:  "We  sold  104  head  of 
steers  a  few  days  ago,  none  of  which  were  over  three 
years  old  and  some  about  two  and  a  half.  The  entire 
lot  averaged  1254  pounds  in  weight  after  standing 
twelve  hours  in  a  dry  corral.  The  price  paid  was  4 
cents  per  gound,  gross  weight,  delivery  being  made 
on  our  farm.  Many  of  these  steers  were  thorough- 
bred Holsteins,  having  been  raised  on  skim  milk  at 
our  dairy,  afterward  being  removed  to  alfalfa  feeds, 
but  were  never  fed  during  the  winter  anything  ex- 
j  cept  that  which  they  picked  up  in  the  pastures — that 
is  to  say,  we  did  not  feed  them  hay  or  grain — and  at 
time  of  selling  they  were  taken  from  alfalfa  feeds. 
Holstein  blood  predominated  in  the  entire  lot.  The 
price  is  the  best  obtained  in  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try this  season,  and  the  cattle  were  admitted  to  be 
the  best  lot  shipped  from  this  vicinity.  These  cattle, 
it  will  be  seen,  brought  an  average  price  of  $50.16." 
(to  be  continued.) 
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ALAMEDA. 

Light  Cherry  Crop.— San  Leandro 
Reporter:  There  have  been  a  number  of 
buyers  around  during:  the  week,  but  the 
growers  are  still  holding  out  for  better 
prices  than  those  offered  by  the  pool. 
The  combine  offers  3  and  5  cents,  but  is 
willing  to  pay  more,  and  from  the  outlook 
the  growers  have  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  whisky,  or  cocktail  cherry 
packers,  have  purchased  all  the  large 
orchards  near  Centerville  except  three, 
and  they  have  done  some  business  here 
during  the  week.  They  have  a  10-year 
contract  proposition  that  has  been  taken 
up  by  some  growers.  The  yield  in  nearly 
all  varieties  is  very  light  and  becomes 
more  noticeable  as  the  season  advances, 
and  the  growers  are  determined  not  to 
sacrifice  their  small  crops  for  the  prices 
offered  by  the  pool.  The  apricot  crop 
locally  will  be  short. 

Prices  for  Apricots  and  Cher- 
ries.— Hay  wards  Review:  The  first  part 
of  the  year's  crop  is  rapidly  ripening  so 
that  a  few  days  will  see  the  early  cherries 
being  picked.  The  outlook  on  the  whole 
is  a  good  one  for  the  growers.  The  apri- 
cot crop,  according  to  the  estimate  of  a 
conservative  orchardist,  will  be  about  one- 
fourth  less  this  year  than  last.  The  fruit, 
however,  will  be  good  and  the  market 
ought  to  be  firm.  One  grower  is  said  to 
have  sold  this  week  at  $28  per  ton,  eight 
to  the  pound.  The  cherry  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  be  one-third  better  than  last 
year.  The  price  will  be  about  3  cents  for 
blacks  and  5  cents  for  Royal  Annes,  which 
is  not  fair  to  the  growers.  With  the 
whole  season's  pack  sold  at  high  prices 
beforehand,  the  canners  could  pay  more, 
but  naturally  they  won't  when  they  can 
get  the  fruit  for  the  lower  prices. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Creamery  Prices.— Areata  Union : 
Creameries  in  Eel  river  valley  paid  this 
month  as  follows:  Abramson  20c,  Cold 
Brooks  21c,  Cream  Valley  21c,  Excels  or 
20}c,  Grizzly  Bluff  21c,  McKinley  21c, 
Pioneer  21c,  Riverside  20c,  Silver  Star  20c, 
Eel  River  20Jc.  Prices  paid  at  Areata 
creameries:  Areata  20ic,  Laurenson  21c, 
Premium  20JC,  Cauzza  Bros.  20Jc. 
KERN. 

To  Grow  Oranges  on  the  Desert.— 
A  Bakersfield  dispatch  states  that  the 
Kern  County  Orchard  Farm  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  with  $15,000  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  oranges  on  desert  land.  This 
company  has  secured  40  acres  of  land  on 
sandy  foothills  north  of  the  town  of  Kern 
and  will  set  the  land  out  with  orange 
trees. 

Forage  Plant  for  Bees.— P.  D 
Barnhart  gives  in  the  Bakersfield  Echo 
his  experience  with  "  withania  organe- 
folia, "  a  plant  which  he  bought  3  years 
ago,  and  says  "  it  is  new  to  floriculture  in 
this  country  and  is  classed  among  vining 
plants.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  like  the  ivy 
geranium.  Three  season's  trial  in  this 
city — Bakersfield— has  proved  it  to  be  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  hot,  dry  summer 
climate.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  insect 
pests,  flourishes  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
grows  in  soil  that  is  strongly  alkaline,  and 
that,  too,  with  comparatively  little  water. 
While  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  it  does  not 
attain  the  length  of  vines  here  that  the 
disseminator  said  it  would,  30  feet  in  a  sea- 
son. It  is  jointed,  has  small,  dark  leaves, 
and  bears  a  small  white  flower  at  the  axil 
of  every  leaf.  Frost  kills  the  top,  but  the 
roots  remain  unharmed  in  the  ground 
where  it  does  not  freeze.  It  is  a  perennial 
evergreen  in  frostless  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  easily  propagated  from  soft 
wood  cuttings  or  by  the  division  of  the 
roots. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Olive  Growers  Organize.— Pasa- 
dena Star :  The  olive  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  met  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  that  city  on  May  20th 
to  perfect  their  organization.  Immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  incorporate  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  be- 
come the  incorporators  of  the  association 
under  the  name  of  the  Central  Olive 
Growers'  Association  of  Los  Angeles : 
Charles  H.  Frost,  James  G.  Warren,  Har- 
vey Sturdevant  and  W.  E.  Hughes  of  Los 
Angeles,  William  Bowering  of  Charter 
Oak,  Charles  V.  Pleukharp  and  Henry  A. 
Lewis  of  La  Crescenta. 

MODOC. 

Sheep-Shearing  Machine  a  Fail- 
ure.— Alturaa  Plaindealer:  Harry  Payne, 
Johnny  Gosch  and  Charley  Walton  re- 
turned Saturday,  having  completed  the 
work  of  shearing  the  Surprise  valley 
sheep.  They  report  that  the  shearing 
machine  introduced  there  is  a  failure, 
neither  doing  the  work  well  or  expedi- 
tiously. They  started  out  again  this  week 
with  a  crowd,  having  secured  a  contract 
for  shearing  21,000  head  on  this  side  of 
the  mountains. 


ORANGE. 
A  Wonderful  Cow. —Fullerton  News: 
W.  D.  Gilmore,  residing  between  Buena 
Park  and  Los  Almamitos,  has  a  cow  with 
an  appetite  and  stomach  that  would  make 
an  ostrich  or  goat  turn  green  with  envy. 
The  animal  is  a  splendid  milker,  but  will 
swallow  anything  that  will  go  down  her 
throat.  Recently  bossy  was  sick  and  Dr. 
W.  A.  Connelly,  veterinary  surgeon,  was 
called.  He  found  symptoms  of  a  very 
serious  stomach  trouble  and  at  once  per- 
formed an  operation  in  the  presence  of 
neighbors.  From  the  overtaxed  principal 
organ  of  digestion  the  veterinary  removed 
one  horseshoe  nail,  eight  wire  nails,  from 
3  to  8-penny  in  size;  five  pieces  of  baling 
wire,  from  1  to  3  inches  long;  one  shoe 
button,  one  large  steel  plate  from  the  heel 
of  a  man's  boot,  four  stones  as  large  as 
walnuts,  seven  pieces  of  leather  from  1  to 
fi  inches  long,  and  eight  large  pieces  of 
hard  wood.    The  cow  still  lives. 

RIVERSIDE. 

A  Case  of  Suspended  Animation.— 
Press:  In  the  spring  of  1900  a  century 
plant  of  nine  years  growth  which  was 
crowding  the  adjacent  orange  trees  was 
dug  up  at  the  home  of  Geo.  S.  Myers, 
after  the  branches  of  the  plant  had  all 
been  removed  with  the  saw.  The  trunk 
was  then  rolled  to  the  lumber  yard  to  be 
burned  when  dry.  La9t  spring  some 
brush  was  burned  at  the  bottom  end  and 
the  fine  roots  scorched  off.  About  a  week 
ago,  after  having  lain  on  the  ground  two 
years,  signs  of  life  appeared,  a  flower 
stalk  pushed  from  the  upper  end,  curved 
gracefully  and  is  now  6  feet  high  and  pro- 
ceeding skyward  at  the  rate  of  about  6 
inches  per  day.  Guy  wires  will  be 
fastened  to  the  stalk  to  prevent  the  body 
from  rolling  over  on  account  of  the  stalk 
becoming  too  heavy. 

Exact  Yield  of  Barley.— Imperial 
Press:  Before  harvest  there  were  those 
who  said  that  Thomas  Beach's  barley 
crop  would  go  four  tons  to  the  acre  if  bar- 
ley ever  did,  but  it  was  doubted  by  many 
people  if  barley  could  be  made  to  yield 
such  a  quantity.  Mr.  Beach  says  that  he 
has  kept  careful  account  of  the  yield  of 
five  acres,  from  which  he  weighed  out  19 
tons  and  1670  pounds.  Afterwards  he 
raked  up  two  small  "jags  "  of  loose  hay, 
carrying  the  total  to  a  trifle  over  four 
tons  to  the  acre.  This  hay  he  is  selling 
at  $17  a  ton,  making  a  yield  of  $68  an 
acre  for  barley  hay.  This  is  the  biggest 
yield  of  barley  in  the  valley,  but  it  does 
not  greatly  exceed  the  average  product  of 
fields  sown  before  February  1.  Contrasts 
between  this  crop,  which  had  but  three 
irrigations,  and  other  crops  sown  in 
March  and  April,  which  are  not  doing 
nearly  so  well,  though  demanding  more 
attention,  are  showing  farmers  the  ad- 
vantage of  sowing  crops  in  the  proper 
teason. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Many  New  Vineyards  —Gait  Ga- 
zette: Few  people  have  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  acreage  that  has  been  planted 
to  grapes  during  the  present  season  in  the 
section  of  country  lying  between  the  Co- 
sumnes  and  Mokelumne  rivers.  The 
planting  of  grapes  north  of  Woodbridge, 
in  the  Acampo  district,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  Mokelumne  east  to  Clements,  has 
been  exceedingly  large.  Many  extensive 
vineyards  have  been  planted  in  Liberty 
township  and  the  young  vines  are  looking 
very  thrifty  and  are  being  well  cared  for 
and  thoroughly  cultivated. 

Large  Shipment  of  Strawberries. 
— Folsom  Telegraph:  The  strawberry 
shipments  from  Folsom  are  now  very 
large,  the  number  of  crates  sent  out  daily 
being  about  400.  The  berries  from  this 
section  find  ready  market,  and  some  of 
them  are  sent  into  other  States.  Each 
year  the  number  of  crates  shipped  from 
here  increases,  and  it  is  predicted  that  in 
a  few  years  they  will  go  out  by  the  car- 
load. 

Farm  Laborer  Badly  Hurt.— Bee: 
T.  B.  Hersey  had  his  foot  nearly  cut  off  at 
the  ankle  on  the  Casmer  ranch  on  the 
Cosumnes  river  this  morning.  He  was 
driving  a  mowing  machine,  when  the  left 
wheel  ran  over  a  log,  pitching  Hersey  out 
and  throwing  him  directly  in  front  of  the 
mower.  The  horses  being  rather  wild 
started  to  run,  and  it  was  only  by  great 
presence  of  mind  that  Hersey  got  his  body 
from  in  from  of  the  shears.  He  could  not 
get  his  foot  out  in  time,  however,  and  as 
a  result  it  was  nearly  cut  off.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  foot  will  have  to  be  ampu- 
tated. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Price  of  Hay  Baling.  —  Advance: 
The  hay  press  owners  of  the  valley  have 
fixed  the  price  of  baling  this  season  at 
$1.25  per  ton.  Nine  presses  are  repre- 
sented in  the  agreement.  The  hay  balers 
have  fixed  the  schedule  of  wages  for  men 
at  the  box  at  18  cents  a  ton,  weighers  15 
cents,  power  drivers  $1.25  per  day.  These 
prices  are  expected  to  result  in  improved 
work  in  the  field. 


SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Orange  Crop  will  be  Late.  — 
Highland  correspondence  of  the  Sun: 
The  orange  crop  of  1902  promises  to  be 
later  by  several  weeks  than  that  of  last 
year  or  the  year  previous.  Only  a  few 
days  of  May  yet  remain,  but  many  groves 
are  ju9t  passing  out  of  full  bloom,  and  un- 
opened buds  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
orchard.  In  June,  1900,  oranges  measur- 
ing 3  inches  in  circumference  were  plenti- 
ful. Continuous  and  excessive  warm 
weather  may  hasten  the  crop  along  to 
some  extent,  but  it  is  a  safe  prediction 
that  Thanksgiving  oranges  will  be  scarce 
in  this  locality.  As  Highland,  with  its 
warm,  sunny  slope  is  counted  among  the 
"early  "  sections,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  any  large  number  of  November 
oranges  will  reach  the  market  from  south- 
ern California. 

Shipping  Marmalade  East.— Red- 
lands  Facts:  H.  P.  D.  Kingsbury,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Kingsbury  marmalade  fac- 
tory, is  shipping  some  of  his  products  to 
the  Eastern  markets.  As  yet  the  factory 
has  not  reopened  for  operations,  but  will 
probably  do  so  as  soon  as  there  is  suf- 
ficient fruit  on  hand  to  justify  the  run. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  is  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  success  of  his  venture  thus  far,  and 
expects  to  continue  the  good  work. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Hay  Crop  Short  but  Quality 
Good— Sun:  The  hay  harvest  in  El 
Cajon  valley  is  under  full  headway.  Some 
of  the  early  sown  grain  is  turning  out 
well.  The  average  yield  for  the  entire 
crop  will  approximate  one-half  ton  to  the 
acre — not  as  good  as  last  year's  crop  by 
nearly  one-half.  The  quality  of  the  hay, 
however,  will  be  better,  as  the  straw  is 
short  and  the  heads  of  good  size,  hence 
will  make  good  feed  without  other  grain. 
It  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
barley  will  be  allowed  to  ripen  and  be  cut 
for  grain. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

The  "  Doc  "  Barnhart  Ranch  Sold 
— Stockton  Independent:  What  is  known 
as  the  "Doc"  Barnhart  place,  located  4 
miles  south  of  Lodi,  has  been  sold  to  Fred 
Metier  of  Dakota.  There  are  eighty 
acres  in  the  ranch  and  it  brought  about 
$60  an  acre.  The  land  is  under  the  Wood- 
bridge  irrigation  system  and  the  new 
owner  will  use  water  when  necessary  on 
the  soil.  At  present  there  is  a  crop  of 
wheat  and  barley  on  the  property,  but 
Mr.  Metier  intends  to  plant  the  greater 
part  of  the  farm  to  vine9  and  fruit  trees, 
while  a  portion  of  it  will  be  set  aside  for 
alfalfa. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Angora  Goats  for  Montana.— San 
Jose  Herald:  John  W.  Fulton  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  left  San  Jose  for  the  North  after 
having  bought  2000  head  of  fine  Angora 
goats.  He  predicts  that  before  long  Mon- 
tana will  have  a  great  many  goats  on  the 
ranges.  "I  have  studied  this  Angora 
goat  question  carefully,"  said  Mr.  Fulton, 
"and  I  can  see  a  great  future  for  the  mo- 
hair industry.  Recently  I  visited  the 
mohair  mills  in  Massachuset's  and  in 
Maine  and  I  found  that  they  were  im- 
porting great  quantities  of  mohair  which 
we  might  be  raising  in  this  country. 
Probably  there  are  more  goats  in  Texas 
than  there  are  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  but  every  goat  man  knows  that 
the  Baileys  are  the  largest  individual 
breeders  in  the  world  and  their  stock  is 
recognized  as  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  Texas  was  having  an  unprece- 
dented drouth  when  I  was  there  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  the  goat  men  were  the 
only  ones  with  smiles  on  their  faces.  The 
cattle  were  dying  everywhere,  but  the 
goats  were  living  on  the  brush."  Mr. 
Bailey  said  that  Mr.  Fulton  had  visited 
nearly  all  of  the  goat  couttry  in  America 
before  he  closed  this  trade,  and  his  initial 
purchase  will  contain  some  good  California 
stock.  , 
SANTA  CRUZ. 

Apple  Crop  Prospects  —  Pajaro- 
nian  :  We  have  interviewed  several  or- 
chardists  this  week  about  apple  crop 
prospects,  and,  while  their  reports  on 
Newtowns  differ,  but  few  claim  a  good 
crop  of  Bellefleurs.  These  reports  indi- 
cate a  fair  crop  of  Newtowns  and  a  light 
crop  of  Bellefleurs.  The  falling  off  in 
crop  is  attributed  to  rains  in  April  during 
the  blossom  period.  A  few  orchardists 
say  that  there  is  always  a  claim  of  apple 
crop  shortage  about  the  middle  of  May; 
that  it  is  too  early  to  figure  on  the  crop  ; 
that  the  foliage  hides  many  of  the  small, 
young  apples,  and  that  even  if  we  have  a 
"June  drop"  there  will  be  found  a  good 
crop  of  Newtowns  and  Bellefleurs  in 
July. 

Blackberries  Blighted  —  Reports 
are  coming  in  that  the  blackberry  crop 
is  going  to  be  light— that  in  some  way  it 
has  been  blighted,  probably  owing  to  the 
low  early  morning  temperature  during 
last  week. 


SHASTA. 
A  Chicken  Freak.— Searchlight:  Jou 
McCabe  has  a  freak  chicken  which  was 
hatched  in  an  incubator  and  has  three 
well  defined  legs  and  feet.  The  extra  leg 
is  where  the  tail  in  an  ordinary  chicken  is 
found.  It  is  a  genuine  leg  with  four  toes. 
For  a  tail  this  chicken  has  a  regular  rab- 
bit's tail,  consisting  of  a  small  tuft  of  fur 
about  2  inches  long  located  just  over  the 
spot  from  whence  the  third  leg  protrudes. 
The  chicken  is  lively  and  shows  every  in- 
dication of  living  to  maturity. 

SOLANO. 
Sorghum  for  Food.— Dixon  Tribune: 
Our  local  stockmen  who  are  seeking  some 
growth  that  will  afford  green  feed  the 
year  around  would  do  well  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  sorghum.  H.  A.  Ross  has 
been  experimenting  with  sorghum  and 
gives  it  a  very  strong  recommendation. 
Mr.  Ross  had  several  acres  of  the  growth 
this  year  and  it  afforded  excellent  feed  and 
kept  green  until  the  frosts  came  It  may 
be  sowed  broadcast  or  drilled  in  and  it 
requires  little  or  no  attention.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  have  used  it  that 
there  is  nothing  better  to  produce  milk 
and  beef  cattle  will  fatten  rapidly  on  it. 

SUTTER. 

Sulphur  for  Red  Spider.— Sutter 
County  Farmer:  Last  season  the  red 
spider  was  very  thick  in  this  locality, 
especially  on  the  almond  trees,  and  grow- 
ers should  examine  their  orchards  care- 
fully and  be  prepared  to  sulphur  well  at 
the  proper  time  to  eradicate  this  pest. 
Owing  to  the  cool  spring  with  frequent 
showers,  some  think  that  the  spider  will 
not  be  much  in  evidence  this  season,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  put  much  confidence  in 
this  theory.  Several  growers  have  had 
large  blowers  constructed  to  spread  the 
sulphur  over  the  trees  and  by  this  method 
the  orchard  is  soon  treated. 

Almonds  in  Demand.— Sutter  Inde- 
pendent: The  local  almond  growers  are 
jubilant  over  the  prospect  of  big  prices 
for  almonds  the  coming  season.  On  Mon- 
day a  firm  from  the  city  purchased  the 
O'Connor  crop  in  Chico  and  paid  lOf 
cents.  The  local  growers  are  holding  for 
11  cents  and  expect  to  get  this  figure. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Labor  Saver.— Red  Bluff  News: 
Street  Commissioner  H.  A.  Patterson  has 
for  some  time  been  figuring  on  a  plan  to 
facilitate  the  moving  of  earth,  gravel, 
crushed  rock,  etc.,  and  he  now  has  de- 
cided on  an  invention  which  he  thinks 
will  be  practical  and  a  great  labor  saver. 
He  is  working  on  a  model  to  test  his  idea. 
His  plan  is  to  use  a  two-horse  scraper  to 
scrape  the  dirt  or  gravel  onto  a  platform 
which  the  horses  will  rai'e  as  they  walk 
away,  after  the  load  is  dumped,  by  simply 
hooking  a  rope  to  the  singletrees.  The 
platform  with  its  deposit  of  earth  will  be 
raised  to  a  height  of  about  5  feet  and  un- 
der it  a  wagon  will  be  driven.  The  driver, 
by  simply  pulling  a  trigger,  will  cause  the 
platform  to  drop  at  an  angle,  when  the 
dirt  will  slide  from  it  into  the  wagon  below. 

Avoid  Mule  Heels.— William  Wallin, 
while  unharnessing  some  mules  at  the 
Cone  ranch  Wednesday  evening,  was 
kicked  by  one  of  them,  the  blow  striking 
him  in  the  forehead.  A  gash  over  2 
inches  in  length,  in  shape  of  a  semi-circle, 
was  made  which  penetrated  to  the  skull, 
but  the  skull  was  not  fractured. 

TULARE. 

Butter  in  Demand  at  Advancing 
Prices.— Register :  The  Tulare  butter 
factory  is  now  making  375  rolls,  or  750 
pounds  of  butter  each  day,  and  not  only 
has  a  good  market  for  all  the  butter  made, 
but  has  in  a  single  order  for  10,000  pounds. 
Two  new  separators  have  been  ordered 
and  the  company  is  planning  to  put  in 
electric  power.  The  price  for  butter  ruled 
low  during  most  of  May,  but  orders  for 
June  butter  are  being  received  at  better 
prices,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  prices  will 
be  better  still. 

Pear  Blight.— H.  C.  Hartley  of  Vi- 
salia  reports  that  he  does  not  expect  to 
get  100  pounds  of  pears  from  his  trees  this 
season  owing  to  the  pear  blight. 

YOLO. 

The  First  Apricots.— Winters  Ex- 
press: The  first  crates  of  apricots  sent 
from  Winters  this  year  were  shipped  to 
Chicago  on  the  21st  from  John  Stick- 
land's  orchard.  These  are  the  first  'cots 
sent  out  of  the  State  this  season — eleven 
days  later  than  last  year.  A  year  ago  the 
21st  a  carload  was  shipped  from  Winters. 

Will  Plant  Broomcorn.  —  Demo- 
crat: George  Peart,  of  Knights  Landing, 
and  Walter  Ackers,  formerly  of  Yolo, 
have  each  leased  130  acres  in  the  Hayes  & 
Garoutte  tract  and  will  plant  it  to  broom- 
corn.  A  part  of  the  land  is  still  covered 
with  water,  but  it  will  soon  be  clear  of  it. 
This  is  about  the  proper  time  to  plant 
broomcorn,  but  good  crops  are  often  har- 
vested when  the  land  is  seeded  in  June. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Tell  Him  So. 

If  you  have  a  word  of  cheer 

That  may  light  the  pathway  drear 

Of  a  brother  pilgrim  here, 

Let  him  know. 
Show  him  you  appreciate 
What  he  does,  and  do  not  wait 
Till  the  heavy  hand  of  Fate 

j-iays  him  low. 
If  your  heart  contains  a  thought 
That  will  brighter  make  his  lot, 
Then,  in  mercy,  hide  it  not; 

Tell  him  bo. 

Bide  not  till  the  end  of  all 
Carries  him  beyond  recall, 
When  beside  his  sable  pall, 

To  avow 
Your  affection  and  acclaim 
To  do  honor  to  his  name, 
And  to  place  the  wreath  of  fame 

On  his  brow. 
Rather  speak  to  him  to-day, 
For  the  things  you  have  to  say 
May  assist  him  on  his  way; 

Tell  him  now. 

Life  is  hard  enough  at  best, 
But  the  love  that  is  expressed 
Makes  it  seem  a  pathway  blest 

To  our  feet; 
And  the  troubles  that  wo  share 
Seem  the  easier  to  bear, 
Smile  upon  your  neighbor's  care 

As  you  greet. 
Rough  and  stony  are  our  ways, 
Dark  and  dreary  are  our  days; 
But  another's  love  and  praise 

Make  them  sweet. 

Walt  not  till  your  friend  is  dead 
Ere  your  compliments  are  said, 
For  the  spirit  that  has  fled, 

If  it  know, 
Does  not  need  to  speed  it  on 
Our  poor  praise;  where  it  has  gone 
Love's  eternal  golden  dawn 

Is  aglow. 
But  unto  our  brother  here 
That  poor  praise  is  Tery  dear, 
If  you've  any  word  of  cheer, 

Tell  him  so. 

—J.  A.  Edgerton. 
Clouds. 

The  whole  scene  was  drear  and  deso- 
late, and  a  pale  face  pressed  against 
the  window  pane  looked  out  upon  it 
with  sorrowful  eyes,  seeing  in  the 
gloom  of  the  landscape  and  shadowy 
skies  the  symbol  of  her  future  life.  The 
face  itself  was  not  remarkable  ;  there 
was  not  special  beauty  of  outline,  no 
dazzling  complexion,  no  soft-colored, 
wavy  hair.  It  was  white  and  slender, 
and  would  have  been  spiritless  only  for 
the  restless  eyes  and  blood-red  lips. 
The  forehead  was  thought-impressed 
with  brown  hair  brushed  back  and 
closely  braided  from  the  face,  which 
happiness  might  have  beautified, 
but  which  was  now  undeniably  plain 
and  tinged  with  the  cold  gray  hue 
which  pervaded  earth,  air  and  sky. 

Annie  Raymond  stood  for  an  hour 
looking  persistently  out,  not  on  the 
dreary  landscape  alone,  but  into  her 
drearier  future.  Since  her  mother's 
death,  which  occurred  during  her  child- 
hood, she  had  experienced  no  bitter 
trials  ;  but  little,  trifling  troubles  had 
made  her  daily  life  unlovely  and  un- 
pleasant. 

The  family  was  large  and  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  and,  like  all 
poor  people  of  the  present  day, 
struggling  to  make  one  dollar  show  for 
two,  and  so  appear  richer  than  they 
really  are. 

Jane,  the  eldest  sister,  took 
charge  of  the  house  and  ruled  the 
younger  children  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
The  two  girls  who  came  next  were 
both  married  and  struggling  with 
large  families  and  poverty.  A  brother 
next  younger  had  left  home  and  was 
seeking  his  fortune — a  hopeless  task. 
Then  came  Annie,  age  twenty  one,  and 
then  came  sisters  younger  still.  The 
father  was  a  grave,  hard-working 
man,  who  usually  dozed  away  the  time 
he  spent  at  home. 

Annie's  life  had  been  monotonous 
enough  thus  far.  There  was  house- 
work in  the  mornings,  and  in  the  after- 
noons the  sisters  sewed  for  a  furnish- 
ing store  in  the  village,  barely  earning 
a  sufficient  sum  to  clothe  them  in  the 
plainest  apparel. 

But  they  were  sprightly,  intelligent 
girls,  and  were  received  in  the  society 


of  the  village  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  those  who  were  better  supplied 
with  the  world's  goods. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Annie 
indulged  in  rosy  dreams  of  the  future, 
but  her  life  was  too  monotonous,  so 
lacking  in  incident,  these  were  soon 
dispelled.  Her  older  sisters  furnished 
striking  examples  of  what  her  own  life 
would  be. 

Should  she  choose  single-blessedness 
and  become  a  cross,  unhappy  old  maid 
like  Jane  ?  Or  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Sarah  and  Sue,  and  be  a  sickly, 
task-burdened  wife,  with  scarcely  an 
hour's  peace  and  quiet. 

Neither  picture  looked  inviting  to  a 
young  girl  who  had  a  passionate  long 
ing  for  the  luxurious  and  beautiful 
things  of  this  life.  So  she  grew  graver 
as  she  went  about  the  same  simple, 
homely  tasks  day  after  day,  and  Jane's 
reproving  voice  grated  more  and  more 
harshly  upon  her  sensitive  ear,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  she  must  cry  out  like  a 
hurt  child  under  the  pain  of  her  life 
burden,  and  she  was  only  dumb  for 
very  shame. 

For  her  sisters  seemed  happy  in  a 
certain  degree,  and  was  her  life  harder 
to  bear  than  theirs  ? 

"They  never  think,"  she  said;  "I 
do ;  so  much  the  worse  for  me  ;  but  I 
cannot  make  them  understand  how 
terribly  a  life  like  theirs  seems  to  me  ; 
it  is  so  utterly  devoid  of  beauty,  and 
even  comfort." 

But  during  the  previous  winter  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  her 
dreams.  George  Hastings  came  to 
Glenville,  and  from  her  first  acquain- 
tance with  him  her  life  brightened. 
He  was  only  a  merchant's  clerk,  but 
capable  and  energetic,  and  a  favorite 
with  his  employer. 

When  Annie  met  him  first  she  only 
saw  a  rather  small  and  uninteresting- 
appearing  young  man,  who  conversed 
agreeably.  When  she  saw  him  for  the 
second  time  she  thought  he  had 
fine  eyes,  and  before  the  evening  was 
over  she  confessed  that  his  smile  was 
beaut  f  ul.  Then,  as  their  acquaintance 
progressed,  she  found  their  tastes 
were  very  similar  in  many  things. 

After  this  he  often  called  upon  her 
evenings  and  read  aloud  to  her  while 
she  was  busy  with  her  sewing.  Num- 
berless little  attentions  followed,  ren- 
dered in  a  tender  delicate  way,  and 
for  a  time  was  supremely  happy. 

George  was  slowly  but  surely  ap- 
proaching a  declaration — she  was  cer- 
tain of  this — and  as  she  thought  it 
over  in  her  mind,  doubts  began  to 
creep  in  where  contentment  had 
reigned. 

She  loved  him  so  well,  she  could  have 
died  for  him,  and  without  him  life 
would  be  utterly  desolate.  But  he  was 
very  poor,  with  only  a  small  sum  as 
yet  laid  aside  for  a  rainy  day.  Would 
her  life,  after  all  her  tender  dreams,  be 
different  from  Sue's  or  Sarah's  if  she 
married  him  ? 

Jane,  seeming  to  understand  Annie's 
dilemma,  lectured  long  and  eloquently 
on  the  subject  of  marriage. 

George  Hastings  was  a  fine  young 
man,s  he  told  Annie,  who  would  make 
his  mark  in  the  world  yet,  if  he  wasn't 
such  a  fool  as  to  marry  and  burden 
himself  with  a  wife.  A  wife  was  a 
fearful  drag  to  any  man.  Single  life 
for  either  man  or  woman  was  the  only 
true  and  noble  life  to  lead,  and  any 
woman  who  married  because  she  was 
tired  of  taking  care  of  herself,  was  a 
moral  coward. 

So  pondering  upon  Jane's  words  un- 
til she  was  nearly  demented,  Annie 
stood  looking  out  upon  the  clouded 
skies  in  the  chill  November  afternoon, 
and  thinking  desolately  of  the  clouds 
hovering  over  her  sky-life. 

"Will  it  be  always  so?"  she  asked 
herself  bitterly,  as  she  turned  away. 
"Oh,  I  am  so  tired  of  the  clouds  of 
sorrow.  Will  the  sunshine  of  joy 
never  come  ?  " 

At  this  moment  one  of  her  younger 
sisters  came  in  with  a  letter  for  Annie. 
In  some  surprise — for  it  bore  a  city 
postmark — she  opened  it. 

With  the  early  heat  of  summer  a 
lady  had  come  to  board  at  Glenville, 
in  search  of  country  fare  and  country 
breezes,  for  she  was  a  confirmed  inva- 
lid. She  took  lodgings  across  the  way 
from  Mr.  Raymond's  and  seemed  to 


fancy  Annie  from  the  first.  She  now 
wrote  asking  Annie  to  come  and  live 
with  her,  as  nurse  and  companion  and 
offering  a  sum  which  seemed  princely 
in  Annie's  eyes. 

She  decided  at  once  to  go,  for  she 
longed  for  a  glimpse  of  the  world  with- 
out, but  she  would  wait  until  she  saw 
George  in  the  evening,  for  his  opinion 
might  influence  her  in  some  degree. 

So  when  he  came,  she  hastened  to 
impart  the  news. 

"Don't  go,  Annie,"  he  urged.  "  You 
know — you  must  have  known  for  a 
long  time — that  I  love  you  dearly.  I've 
only  waited  to  tell  you  because  I  had 
not  a  suitable  home  to  offer  you  as  yet. 
But  I'm  saving  for  that  purpose  every 
day,  dear,  and  when  we  can  see  each 
other  so  often  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to 
wait  a  little  longer.  Stay,  and  prom- 
ise me  you  will  be  my  wife  just  as  soon 
as  I  can  provide  for  you  properly." 

"George,"  she  said,  "you  know  I 
love  you,  but  I  am  too  much  of  a  cow- 
ard to  bind  myself  to  be  a  life-long 
slave,  like  my  sister,  Sarah,  for  in- 
stance." 

"Sarah  was  sickly  before  she  mar- 
ried, I  believe,"  he  answered  quietly, 
though  his  manner  betrayed  some  sur- 
prise at  such  an  outburst  from  the  us- 
ually mild  Annie.  • 

"  Yes,"  reluctantly. 

"And  peevish  and  fretful,  too." 

"Yes,"  responded  Annie,  slowly. 

"  You  are  neither." 

Annie  burst  into  tears. 

"She  was  unhappy,"  she  said,  "and 
so  am  I. 

George  was  puzzled.  He  used  his 
powers  of  persuasion  to  the  utmost,  but 
she  was  inexorable.  She  would  not 
consent  to  an  engagement,  and  she 
would  go  to  the  city  as  a  companion  to 
Mrs.  Reade.  So  vexed  with  her  ob- 
stinacy, but  thinking  it  best  to  give 
her  her  own'way,  since  he  could  not 
well  do  otherwise,  he  bade  her  good- 
by. 

Annie  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  that 
night,  and  two  days  after — for  there 
was  but  slight  preparation  needed — 
she  set  out  for  the  city. 

For  a  time  she  was  delighted  with 
her  situation.  Mrs.  Reade  was  very 
captivating  in  manner,  and  treated 
Annie  almost  like  a  sister.  Annie  had 
intended  to  save  her  earnings,  but  un- 
der Mrs.  Reade's  advice  she  found 
ample  opportunity  to  invest  them  in 
the  purchase  of  better  clothing  than 
she  had  ever  worn  before. 

Bye  and  bye  her  situation  became 
less  pleasant.  Mrs.  Reade  was  very 
capricious,  and  sometimes  hard  to 
please.  Another  truth  dawned  upon 
Annie's  mind  about  this  time.  Her 
mistress  was  a  neglected  unloved  wife, 
and,  though  she  had  everything  that 
wealth  could  procure,  she  was  very 
unhappy,  as  much  as  either  Sue  or 
Sarah. 

"Oh,  dear!"  Annie  sobbed  to  her- 
self one  day,  when  her  patience  was 
severely  tried,  "every  one  has  more 
or  less  trouble,  and,  after  all,  poverty 
isn't  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
bear.  If  I  were  at  home  now  I  could 
marry  George  and  be  contented  with 
the  inevitable  outfit  of  six  silver  spoons 
and  two  feather  beds,  and  feel  much 
happier  than  either  of  my  sisters." 

However,  she  determined  to  remain 
as  long  as  she  could  bear  with  Mrs. 
Reade's  unhappy  temper  and  the  un- 
pleasant familiarity  of  the  servants, 
thinking  she  would  at  least  save  her 
money  and  have  something  to  be- 
gin life  with  if  she  did  marry, 
which  seemed  very  doubtful  to  her 
now. 

Spring  came  on,  and  as  the  weather 
grew  warmer  Annie  began  to  have 
fearful  headaches,  a  new  thing  for 
her.  She  grew  tired  of  the  senseless 
looking  rows  of  brick  and  brown-stone 
and  longed  for  the  pleasant  woods  near 
her  home,  with  their  fresh,  green 
leaves  and  early  flowers.  She  felt  if 
she  could  only  have  Jane  to  scold  her 
it  would  do  her  good  She  grew  home- 
sick for  the  very  home  she  had  de- 
spised. Mrs.  Reade  complained  that 
she  was  growing  heedless  and  Annie 
knew  it  was  very  true. 

One  morning  she  awoke  feeling  too  ill 
to  arise.  Mrs.  Reade's  bell  rang  re- 
peatedly, but  Annie  was  too  ill  to 
heed  it  and  lay  dimly  conscious  of  what 


was  passing  around  her.  She  knew 
they  were  holding  a  consultation  over 
her,  and  afterwards  they  were  remov- 
ing her  to  some  other  place,  she  was 
too  sick  to  care  where. 

After  a  few  days  of  burning  fever 
her  senses  returned,  and  she  found  her- 
self in  the  hospital,  with  everything 
new  and  strange  about  her.  As  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  sit  up  she  procured 
writing  materials  of  her  nurse  and 
wrote  nome. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Reade  had  aroused 
herself  to  write  also,  and,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  Jane  set  out  to  find  her,  ac- 
companied by  George  Hastings. 

George  met  Annie  quietly,  but  Jane 
scolded  and  cried  over  her  until  Annie 
felt  that  her  sister  really  cared  more 
for  her  than  she  had  ever  known. 
They  took  her  home,  a  shadow  of  her 
former  self,  but  more  contented  in 
mind  than  she  had  been  in  years  be- 
fore. 

But  it  was  not  until  she  was  quite  as 
well  as  ever,  and  had  fallen  readily 
into  the  old  routine  of  daily  labor  that 
George  spoke  again  of  love.  He  came 
to  see  her  the  same  as  before,  and 
brought  her  trifles  in  the  way  of  flow- 
ers and  books ;  and  one  evening,  when 
they  were  sitting  in  the  dusk  and 
gloom  of  the  twilight,  with  the  cloudy 
November  skies  frowning  without, 
George  said : 

"Do  you  think,  Annie,  you  could 
marry  a  poor  man  after  all." 

"Oh,  George  !  "  deprecatingly. 

"And  do  you  think  you  are  brave 
enough  to  bind  yourself  to  be  a  life- 
long slave  like  your  sister  Sarah  ?  " 

"Not  to  a  husband  I  did  not  love, 
and  who  cared  but  little  for  me.  That 
would  be  a  fearful  bondage  for  me,  or 
to  any  other  woman." 

"  But  I  love  you  and  you  love  me. 
Don't  you  think  that  makes  a  great 
difference  ?  " 

"All  the  difference  in  the  world, 
George." 

"Then  do  you  not  think  you  could 
make  up  your  mind  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"I  think  I  could  if  you  asked  me." 

"Oh!"  with  a  laugh,  and  that  was 
all. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  for 
some  time,  but  he  took  her  hand  and 
drew  her  silently  to  his  side.  At  last 
he  spoke : 

"Confess,  Annie,"  he  said,  "that 
you  are  disappointed.  I  am  not  the 
hero  you  expect  as  a  husband,  am  I  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  but  you  are  a 
true,  noble-hearted  man,  and  that  is 
better.  I  forgot,  in  all  my  senseless 
day  dreams  and  plans  for  the  future, 
that  I  was  only  a  woman,  and  a  very 
foolish  one  at  that.  You  have  excel- 
lent judgment  and  sense,  but  you  are 
just  my  age,  and,  not  so  wise,  I  am 
afraid  of  you.  I  know  you  have  faults, 
but  so  have  I ;  and  if  you  will  have  pa- 
tience with  mine,  I  can  bear  yours 
without  a  word." 

"  We  shall  have  trials,  too,  dear,"  he 
said,  "  but  we  shall  help  each  other  en- 
dure them,  and  that  will  make  them 
so  much  easier  to  bear.  The  lesson  of 
the  past  year  has  not  harmed  you, 
Annie  ;  you  will  be  more  contented  all 
your  life  for  it." 

"  It  may  have  done  me  good,  George; 
but  I  don't  think  that  I'm  one  whit 
better  than  I  was  a  year  ago.  I  have 
the  same  faults  still." 

"Neither  am  I  better  than  I  was 
then,  Annie;  but  I  think  we  under- 
stand each  other  more  fully,  and  I 
love  you,  faults  and  all,  as  I  never 
could  love  another." 

So  at  Christmas  time  they  were 
married.  And  the  finery  in  which  An- 
nie had  indulged  the  winter  before  with 
slight  remodeling,  served  a  good  pur- 
pose as  a  wedding  trousseau.  Her 
father  came  forward  with  the  spoons 
and  feather  beds,  and  Jane  exerted 
herself  wonderfully,  saying  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  help  Annie,  she  was  so 
grateful  for  everything. 

The  little  sum  which  Annie  had  saved 
from  her  earnings  helped  to  furnish  the 
pretty  little  cottage,  which  George's 
increased  salary  enabled  him  to  rent ; 
and  though  everything  about  it  was 
very  plain,  it  was  neat  and  tasteful 
and  homelike,  and  George  and  Annie 
were  happier  in  it  than  many  a  pair, 
who  have  all  that  money  can  buy,  could 
ever  dream  of  being.    And  busy  with 
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her  daily  cares  which  love  lightened, 
Annie  forgot  to  mourn  over  clouded 
skies. — New  York  News. 


Benefits  of  a  Frequent  Change. 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  young 
patient  with  rather  a  dissatisfied  air. 
"Why  do  you  not  get  well  ?  "  he  asked 
her,  somewhat  impatiently.  "Your 
fever  left  you  long  ago,  and  you  have  no 
organic  trouble,  and  yet  you  stay  just 
in  the  same  state  day  after  day.  You 
will  hurt  my  reputation  if  you  keep  on 
in  this  way,"  he  added  jokingly  ;  but  on 
leaving  the  room  he  spoke  more  seri- 
ously. "She  must  be  roused  in  some 
way,"  he  said  to  her  mother  and  the 
trained  nurse  who  was  in  attendance. 
"What  she  really  needs  is  a  change, 
but  she  is  too  weak  in  her  present  con- 
dition to  travel.  I  am  going  to  try  an 
experiment  which  will  do  no  harm  and 
may  do  good.  I  want  you  to  let  me  have 
another  bedroom  for  her,  and  arrange 
it  quite  differently  from  the  way  it  is 
now — a  room  with  a  fireplace,  if  pos- 
sible. Light  a  bright  little  wood  fire 
and  buy  her  a  pretty  new  dressing- 
gown.  We  will  give  her  a  radical 
change  in  her  own  house,  and  see  what 
that  will  do." 

A  couple  of  days  afterwards  the  girl 
was  told  that  she  was  so  much  better 
that  she  was  going  to  be  moved  into  an- 
other room,  and,  despite  her  reluctance, 
the  change  was  made.  The  next  day  she 
showed  languid  pleasure  at  her  pretty 
and  novel  surroundings,  her  diet  was 
altered,  and  she  gradually  acquired 
an  appetite.  In  a  pretty  new  dressing 
jacket  she  received  the  compliments  of 
the  doctor  and  nurse  with  complacency, 
and  from  that  time  on  began  to  con- 
valesce rapidly.  "All  going  to  prove," 
said  the  doctor,  "that  absolute  change 
is  often  an  essential  toward  recovery, 
and  that  the  required  stimulus  may  be 
given,  if  necessary,  at  home." 

Even  to  those  who  are  in  health  the 
benefits  of  a  home  change  should  not 
be  underrated.  "I  like  to  get  a  new 
cook,  because  it  is  the  only  way  we  get 
different  food,"  said  a  young  married 
woman ;  but  the  more  experienced 
housekeeper  appreciates  the  impera- 
tive hygienic  value  of  change,  and  varies 
the  family  diet  accordingly.  Every 
woman  has  experienced  the  mental  and 
even  moral  stimulus  of  new  gown  (al- 
ways provided  it  has  been  paid  for), 
but  not  every  one  recognizes  that  it 
is  the  same  with  domiciliary  surround- 
ings, and  that  to  occasionally  make  a 
different  arrangement  of  furniture  is  a 
good  thing,  while  small  novelties  in  the 
way  of  new  books  and  periodicals,  a 
change  of  dress,  and  particularly  the 
menu,  all  go  to  brighten  the  home 
atmosphere,  and  give  a  tired  man  the 
change  he  really  requires.  —  N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Brain  Keeps  Time  in  Sleep. 

"  Speaking  of  the  brain,"  said  a  well- 
known  neurologist  the  other  day,  "  one 
of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  is  that 
in  the  soundest  sleep  of  which  we  are 
capable  some  part  of  the  brain  organism 
takes  upon  itself  the  duty  of  measuring 
time. 

"You  may  sleep  your  soundest, 
sweetest  sleep  and  be  awakened  sud- 
denly out  of  it.  Almost  your  first 
mental  prompting  is  that  of  time  ;  there 
is  an  involuntary  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  brain  to  tell  you  just  how  long 
you  have  been  asleep.  You  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  time,  too ;  you  can 
make  a  pretty  intelligent  guess  as  to 
whether  it  is  nearer  twelve  o'clock  than 
it  is  to  three  o'clock. 

"But  when  one  has  lost  conscious- 
ness, whether  through  violence  or  ether 
or  fainting,  there  is  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  time.  A  man  coming 
from  under  the  influence  of  ether  does 
not  know  whether  he  has  been  uncon- 
scious an  hour  or  a  month.  He  has  no 
sensation  that  will  suggest  it. 

"  In  sleep,  however,  it  seems  as  if  the 
brain's  time  card  can  be  thrown  off 
completely.  For  instance,  a  person, 
unexpectedly,  may  go  to  sleep  on  a 
warm  summer  day.  It  is  morning,  we 
will  say,  and  the  sun  is  shining.  When 
he  awakes  the  sun  is  still  shining,  and 
most  frequently,  unless  sleeping  in  day- 


light is  common  to  him,  he  will  have  no 
idea  whether  the  next  meal  will  be  a 
late  breakfast,  a  luncheon,  or  a  dinner  ; 
he  has  lost  his  bearings  completely. 

"  Another  faculty  of  the  brain  in  time- 
keeping is  that  in  many  individuals  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  go  to  sleep  and 
awaken  at  almost  any  hour  they  may 
decide  upon.  In  some  persons  this 
ability  to  awaken  at  pleasure  is  almost 
marvelous.  As  this  brain  timekeeper 
works  in  man,  unconsciously,  all  through 
the  day,  we  may  well  wonder  how  and 
when  it  gets  its  period  of  rest." 

Some  Facts  About  the  Eyes. 

Eyes  of  any  color  with  weak  brows 
and  long,  concave  lashes  are  indicative 
of  a  weak  constitution. 

People  of  melancholic  temperament 
rarely  have  clear  blue  eyes. 

The  chameleon  is  almost  the  only 
reptile  provided  with  an  eyelid. 

Eyes  with  long,  sharp  corners  indicate 
great  discernment  and  penetration. 

Homer  attributed  a  protruding  eye 
to  Juno.  He  called  her  the  ox-eyed 
Juno. 

The  utility  of  shedding  tears  is  to 
keep  the  eyes  cool,  though  the  balance 
of  the  head  may  be  hot. 

The  iris  of  the  eye  is  rarely  of  one 
color,  but  commonly  mottled  with  black, 
blue,  orange,  yellow,  gray  or  all  com- 
bined. 

It  seldom  happens  that  both  eyes  are 
exactly  alike.  An  examination  with  a 
magnifying  glass  usually  discovers  many 
differences  between  the  two. 

A  red  object  is  not  nearly  so  visible 
at  a  distance  as  one  of  white.  A  red 
globe  a  foot  in  diameter  can  be  per- 
ceived clearly  only  at  a  distance  of  8000 
feet,  and  a  blue  glass  a  little  farther. 

It  is  said  that  the  prevailing  colors 
of  eyes  among  patients  of  lunatic 
asylums  are  brown  or  black. 

Brown  eyes  are  said  by  oculists  to  be 
the  strongest. 

The  eyes  should  not  be  used  in  weak- 
ness or  sickness. 

Unsteady  eyes,  rapidly  jerking  from 
side  to  side,  are  frequently  indicative  of 
an  unsettled  mind. 

The  ostrich  is  believed  to  see  objects 
behind  him  as  well  as  those  in  front. 
Persons  standing  directly  behind  an 
ostrich  can  see  the  pupils  of  his  eyes 
and  are  thus  easily  seen  by  the  bird. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Do  Ants  Have  Horses  Too? 

Not  long  ago  a  French  explorer,  M. 
Charles  Meissen,  in  traveling  through 
Siam  observed  a  species  of  small  gray 
ants  which  were  new  to  him.  To  his 
surprise  he  noticed  among  them  from 
time  to  time  an  occasional  ant  which 
was  much  larger  than  the  others  and 
moved  at  a  much  swifter  pace,  and 
each  of  these  larger  ants,  M.  Meissen 
saw,  always  carried  one  of  the  gray 
ants  on  its  back.  This  discovery  led 
him  to  watch  their  movements  closely. 
He  soon  saw  that  while  the  main  body 
of  gray  ants  was  always  on  foot,  they 
were  accompanied  by  at  least  one  of 
their  own  sort  mounted  on  one  of  these 
larger  ants.  He  mounted  and  detached 
himself  now  and  then  from  the  line, 
rode  rapidly  to  the  head,  came  swiftly 
back  to  the  rear,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
command  of  the  expedition. — Little 
Chronicle. 

Have  You  Seen  My  Sheep? 

The  players  form  a  circle.  One  player 
walks  around  the  outside,  and  touch- 
ing someone  on  the  back,  asks  "Have 
you  seen  my  sheep  ?  "  The  one  ques- 
tioned answers  "  How  was  he  dressed?  " 
The  dress  of  some  player  is  then  de- 
scribed, who,  when  he  recognizes  him- 
self, must  run  around  the  outside  of  the 
circle  and  try  to  reach  his  own  place 
before  he  is  tagged  by  the  questioner. 
If  tagged,  he  is  "it,"  and  the  ques- 
tioner takes  his  place  in  the  circle. — 
The  American  Boy. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


When  wool  carpets  are  thin  in 
places,  put  cotton  cloth  underneath 
(not  too  thickly)  with  flour  paste,  and 
iron  down.  Rag  carpets  can  be 
mended  in  the  same  way  when  badly 
worn. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Broiled  Salt  Codfish. — Soak  the 
codfish  in  cold  water  to  remove  the 
salt ;  dry  with  a  cloth,  broil  over  a 
clear  fire  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
When  cooked  serve  on  a  hot  platter, 
with  melted  butter  poured  over. 

Fudge. — Two  cups  of  granulated 
sugar,  half  a  cup  of  milk,  a  piece  of 
butter  a  little  larger  than  an  egg,  a 
little  salt  and  seven  teaspoonfuls  of 
cocoa.  Boil  twelve  minutes.  Add 
three  teaspoons  of  vanilla,  and  stir  for 
three  minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire. 
Pour,  caramel  thickness,  into  buttered 
tins.  When  partially  cold,  mark  off  in 
squares. 

Meat  Souffle. — Make  one  cup  of 
cream  sauce,  and  season  with  chopped 
parsley  and  onion  juice.  Stir  one 
cup  of  chopped  meat  into  the 
sauce.  When  hot  add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  cook  one  minute,  and  set 
away  to  cool.  When  cool  stir  in  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  stiffly  beaten. 
Bake  in  a  buttered  dish  about  twenty 
minutes  and  serve  immediately. 

Lady  Locks. — Cut  puff  or  other  rich 
pastry  rolled  into  a  thin  sheet  into 
strips  about  three-fourths  inch  wide. 
Wind  this  round  and  round  upon  lady 
lock  sticks,  keeping  the  space  between 
the  paste  quite  narrow.  Dispose  on  a 
baking  sheet,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Remove  the  pastry  from  the 
sticks  and  fill  the  hollow  centres  with 
heavy  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored 
before  whipping. 

English  Scones. — One  pound  of 
flour,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking  powder  (if  self-raising 
flour  is  used  leave  the  baking  powder 
out),  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
cupful  of  currants,  one  egg  and  enough 
milk  to  mix  to  a  dough.  Rub  the  flour 
and  butter  together  until  there  are  no 
lumps,  then  add  all  the  other  dry  in- 
gredients. Be  sure  that  the  currants 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  Beat 
the  egg  until  light,  then  stir  it  into  the 
mixture.  Add  enough  milk  to  form  a 
dough  as  for  tea  biscuits.  Roll  or  pat 
it  quickly  until  a  little  less  than  an 
inch  thick,  and  cut  into  any  desired 
shapes.  Scones  are  usually  made  the 
size  of  a  coffee  saucer.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  until  done.  Split  each  scone  as 
soon  as  done,  and  butter  it,  put  it  to- 
gether again  and  serve  hot. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding. — Two 
squares  of  chocolate  (or  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  cocoa),  four  cupfuls  of 
milk,  two  cupfuls  of  breadcrumbs,  one- 
third  of  a  teaspoon  of  powdered  cinna- 
mon, three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Put  one  cupful  of 
milk  in  a  double  boiler,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  scalding  hot  stir  in  the  chocolate. 
When  this  has  dissolved  add  the  remain- 
der of  the  milk,  and  when  it  begins  to 
simmer  pour  it  over  the  breadcrumbs. 
Let  the  mixture  stand  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Beat  the  eggs  until  light,  then 
add  sugar  and  salt  and  beat  again,  and 
stir  into  the  bread  mixutre.  Pour  the 
whole  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish  and 
bake  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This 


The   lamp  with 
wrong   chimney  i 
like  a  letter  withou: 
a   stamp:  Don'? 

Macbeth 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  y 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  i. 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh- 


pudding  may  be  served  hot  or  cold,  bi 
is  usually  served  hot,  with  a  sauce 
made  of  one  pint  of  cream  whipped,  to 
which  has  been  added  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  vanilla  to  flavor.  The 
last  two  ingredients  should  be  beaten 
together  until  light,  then  the  cream 
gradually  beaten  in,  and  the  whole  put 
in  a  double  boiler  and  stirred  vigor- 
ously for  three  minutes  before  serving. 
If  the  pudding  is  served  cold,  a  sauce 
of  sweetened  whipped  cream  flavored 
with  vanilla  may  be  used. 

Veal  Cake. — Take  some  nice  thin 
slices  of  veal,  and  season  them  with 
salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg,  grated  ;  have 
ready  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  sliced, 
and  put  a  layer  of  these  at  bottom  of  a 
basin  or  pan,  then  a  layer  of  veal,  then 
some  slices  of  ham ;  over  this  strew 
marjoram,  thyme,  parsley,  shred  fine  ; 
breadcrumbs  and  lemon  peel  chopped 
small ;  then  a  layer  of  eggs,  veal,  ham, 
etc.,  and  so  continue  till  the  pan  is 
filled  ;  pour  some  good  gravy  over  the 
whole,  cover  the  pan  with  coarse 
brown  paper,  tie  it  closely  over  and  set 
it  to  bake  in  a  slow  oven  ;  an  hour  will 
be  sufficient  to  bake  it ;  when  cool, 
turn  it  out  upon  a  dish,  and  serve ; 
garnish  with  parsley. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  wool  bed  blankets  can  be  ad- 
justed to  tennis  flannel  of  light  weight, 
stitched  a  few  times  to  hold  in  place  ; 
or  two  blankets  may  be  put  together 
and  fastened  in  the  same  way. 

To  mend  holes  in  rag  carpet,  cut 
away  the  worn  rags  and  warp ;  then 
run  cotton  yarn  the  color  of  the  warp, 
back  and  forth,  to  supply  the  missing 
threads,  attaching  them  to  the  loose 
threads  of  the  warp  on  either  side. 
With  rags  like  the  color  of  the  stripe, 
weave  under  and  over  the  threads  to 
fill  the  space,  then  smooth  with  a 
warm  iron. 

Make  any  kind  of  a  sherbet  and  half 
freeze  it  and  you  have  a  simple  sorbet. 
Generally,  however,  wine,  rum  or  some 
kind  of  cordial  is  added  when  the  mix- 
ture is  frozen.  Serve  in  glasses  before 
or  after  the  roast.  The  sorbet  should 
be  frozen  only  twelve  or  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  finest  kinds  of  sorbets  are 
those  made  with  the  juice  of  several 
kinds  of  fruit.  Here  is  a  good  rule  : 
Boil  together  for  twenty  minutes  one 
pint  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  water  and 
one  pint  of  chopped  pineapple.  Add 
to  this  preparation  one  gill  of  lemon 
juice  and  a  half  pint  of  orange  juice  ; 
when  cold  strain  and  freeze. 

At  a  recent  dinner  the  name  cards 
were  envelopes  bearing  the  hostess' 
monogram  on  the  back,  and  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  of  a  pretty  girl  on  the  face. 
Slips  of  paper  inside  bore  the  date 
and  appropriate  quotations.  Flowers 
colored  with  water  colors  and  cut 
out  of  water-color  paper  are  pretty 
name  cards  for  a  spring  dinner.  Rib- 
bons are  again  in  favor  for  table  dec- 
orations, but  the  most  refined  way 
seems  to  be  to  have  only  washable 
things  on  the  table,  exquisitely  white 
linens  or  damask,  silver,  cut  glass,  and 
ferns  and  flowers.  Silver  dishes  are 
almost  exclusively  used  in  serving,  and 
you  are  fortunate  in  owning  some  old 
Sheffield  vegetable  dishes  and  cake 
baskets.  Bread  is  served  in  cake  bas- 
kets. 

Chicken  souffle  by  the  following  rule 
is  very  excellent,  says  a  writer  in 
"What  to  Eat."  Melt  a  rounding  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  add  an-equal  quantity 
of  flour  and  gradually  two  cups  of  milk. 
Stir  until  smooth,  add  half  a  cup  of 
breadcrumbs,  two  cups  finely  chopped 
cold  cooked  chicken  and  salt,  pepper, 
chopped  parsley  and  onion  juice  to 
taste.  Take  from  the  fire,  add  the 
well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  rub  a 
little  butter  over  the  top,  so  it  will  not 
form  a  crust,  and  set  aside  until  it  is 
time  to  bake  it,  then  fold  in  the  stiflly- 
beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Turn  into  a 
buttered  pudding  dish  and  bake  thirty- 
five  minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  im- 
mediately after  it  comes  from  the  oven 
or,  like  all  souffles,  it  is  very  apt  to 
fall.  The  same  mixture  may  be  baked 
in  paper  boxes  or  ramequin  dishes,  and 
served  as  an  entree. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  28,  1902 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

./triy.  Sept, 

Wednesday   75*@74H  74H@73H 

Thursday   73X@74*  72Ji@73h( 

Friday   74H@73«  73*@72* 

Saturday   721i@73«         72  @T2% 

Monday   73%@73*  72X®72& 

Tuesday   73X@74*  72*@73* 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July. 

Wednesday   35*@35 

Thursday   35  @35X 

Friday   35K@35* 

Saturday  34«@35X 

Monday   35*@35« 

Tuesday    ®    @  

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday    @   1  n%®\  124 

Friday    @   1  13   @1  12* 

Saturday   1  14*@1  14        1  12X@1  13* 

Monday    @   1  13M@1  12* 

Tuesday    @   1  12&@1  13* 

Wednesday    @    @  

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  has  shown  decided 
firmness  most  of  the  time  since  last  re- 
view, but  business  has  not  been  of  large 
volume,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  very  little  wheat  offering.  For  weeks 
past  the  local  market  has  been  very  lightly 
stocked,  and  no  special  change  in  this  re- 
spect is  looked  for  until  the  new  season  is 
fairly  opened.  Nearly  all  of  the  recent 
chartering  of  ships  for  wheat  cargo  has 
been  for  new  crop  loading.  Of  the  twelve 
ships  now  on  the  engaged  list  for  wheat 
loading,  four  are  for  new  crop.  The  ships 
to  load  last  season's  wheat,  or  whose  lay 
days  expire  before  new  crop  will  be  avail- 
able, are  probably  mostly  if  not  fully  pro- 
vided for  out  of  stocks  now  in  store  at 
Port  Costa.  It  is  altogether  likely  that 
more  ships  would  be  now  loading  if  the 
necessary  grain  was  readily  obtainable. 
Noteworthy  in  the  wheat  export  trade  at 
this  date  is  the  demand  from  South  Af- 
rica. One  ship  departed  the  past  week 
with  3,600  tons  of  wheat  for  the  Boer  sec- 
tion, and  another  is  loading  for  same  des- 
tination. This  last  vessel  has  a  capacity 
of  3,000  tons,  and  her  freight  rate  to  Af- 
rica is  26s  9d.  The  latest  reported  spot 
charter  for  wheat  cargo  to  Europe,  usual 
option,  was  at  23s  9d  for  a  French  ship  of 
2,200  tons  capacity. 

Calirornla  Milling   1  16K@1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  I3^@l  15 

Oregon  Valley   1  13J£@1  15 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  15  @1  17* 

Washington  Club   1  12*@1  15 

Off  qualities  wheat   1  10  ®1  124 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Liv.  quotations         6sl*d@6s2d  6s5*d@6s6d 

Freight  rates               »;  ,«r«,s  233£@25s 

Local  market               .•:    -u  00  1  12*01  16* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1902,  delivery,  81.15@1.13J. 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.12J@1.13}. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  *1.12J@1.13J;  May,  1902,  $1.13}. 

FLOUR. 

Business  is  of  fair  volume,  both  for 
shipment  and  on  local  account.  Values 
are  being  well  maintained  at  the  prevail- 
ing range,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  stiller 
than  easier  at  the  opening  of  the  new  sea- 
son. While  spot  stocks  are  proving  suf- 
ficient for  immediate  necessities,  they  are 
by  no  means  heavy.  Considerable  flour  is 
being  forwarded  to  South  Africa  from 
Vancouver.  Recent  arrivals  of  flour  in 
this  center  from  outside  sections  have 
been  light. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35@8  85 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  40 

BARLEY. 

Market  has  inclined  against  the  buying 
interest  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  under  review,  more  especially  for 


feed  descriptions,  the  business  doing  being 
principally  in  barley  of  this  sort.  Quot- 
able values  for  brewing  grades  are  little 
higher  than  for  choice  feed,  but  the  fig- 
ures for  high  grade  stock  are  largely  nom- 
inal for  the  time  being,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  inactivity  in  the  same.  Should 
any  noteworthy  demand  set  in  for  brew- 
ing barley,  higher  figures  than  are  now 
quotable  would  likely  have  to  be  paid. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   98ii@l  CO 

Feed,  fair  to  good   96*®  97* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  01*@1  0lj£ 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @l  20 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   95   @1  05 

OATS. 

There  is  not  much  activity  to  record 
locally  in  this  cereal,  but  stocks  are  of 
rather  small  volume,  and  largely  in  few 
hands  and  are  being  in  the  main  very 
steadily  held.  While  the  market  is  toler- 
ably firm  throughout,  the  firmness  is 
most  pronounced  on  desirable  qualities  of 
white  oats,  these  being  in  lightest  supply. 

White  Oats,  rancy  feed   1  45  @1  47* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  42* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  32*@1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  35  ®l  45 

Milling   1  42*@1  47* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   1  20  @1  35 

Red   1  27*®1  42* 

CORN. 

Values  for  this  cereal  continue  at  a  high 
range.  Local  holdings  are  of  limited  pro- 
portions and  are  largely  under  speculative 
control.  Although  no  great  breaks  in 
prices  are  anticipated  for  some  time  to 
come,  not  much  corn  will  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  demand  so  long  as  prices  re- 
main at  or  close  to  existing  levels. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  ®1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  47*®l  52* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  55 

RYE. 

No  great  quantities  of  this  cereal  now 
offering,  neither  is  there  inquiry  worthy 
of  special  mention. 

Good  to  choice   90  @  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 

None  arriving,  but  millers  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  short  of  supplies.  Quotations 
are  based  on  latest  reported  transactions. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  no  special  activity  in 
beans  of  any  description  since  last  review. 
Aside  from  Whites  and  Pinks,  local  stocks 
are  not  of  sufficiently  large  volume  to  ad- 
mit of  any  noteworthy  wholesale  move- 
ment. The  Whites  and  Pinks  are  largely 
in  second  hands  and  are  being  very  stead- 
ily held,  but  to  effect  free  sales  marked 
concessions  from  full  current  figures  would 
have  to  be  granted  buyers.  Limas  are 
not  being  offered  freely,  and  the  improved 
figures  last  quoted  on  same  are  being 
maintained  in  a  jobbing  way. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  ®2  50 

Lady  Washington   2  40  @2  55 

Pinks   2  10  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  10 

Reds   2  25  @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  85  ®3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  @4  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Very  little  doing  in  this  line.  Spot 
stocks  are  fairly  liberal,  especially  of 
southern  product.  Only  for  most  select 
does  the  market  show  any  firmness. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

NUes  Peas   1  75  ®1  80 

WOOL. 

The  market  remains  quiet  in  this  cen- 
ter, but  there  is  no  special  pressure  to 
realize  and  no  pronounced  weakness  is 
manifest.  The  European  markets  have 
been  lately  developing  strength,  and  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  desirable 
wools  will  be  salable  here  before  the  close 
of  the  season  at  better  prices  than  are 
now  obtainable.  Any  noteworthy  de- 
mand from  Eastern  manufacturers,  and 
same  is  likely  to  be  experienced  before 
long,  would  speedily  develop  a  firmer  feel- 
ing. 

SPRING. 

Northern  Cal.,  free  15  @16* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  18  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos  9  iccn 

Southern,  12  mos   9  ®10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ©15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ®15 

HOPS. 

Market  has  exhibited  no  changes  of 
consequence  since  last  review.  There  is 
no  wholesale  trading  in  1901  hops  at  pres- 
ent and  nothing  other  than  asking  figures 


of  jobbers  upon  which  to  base  quotations 
for  same.  Dealers  are  quoting  14@17Jc. 
for  last  year's  hops.  They  are  bidding 
12Jc.  for  choice  new  to  arrive,  but  there 
are  no  evidences  of  growers  being  anxious 
to  contract  at  this  figure.  It  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  rather  one-sided  proposition, 
as  there  is  little  or  no  probability  of  choice 
hops  going  for  less  than  12*c.  next  fall, 
and  they  may  command  more  money. 
The  Eastern  market  is  reported  as  follows 
through  recent  advices  by  mail:  "Re- 
ceipts have  fallen  to  a  very  low  point, 
which  indicates  that  the  crop  is  pretty 
well  forward.  Local  stocks  have  been 
steadily  reducing  for  the  past  two  months 
and  are  now  very  moderate  for  the  season 
of  year.  This  is  the  real  basis  for  the 
firmness  that  has  been  noted  of  late. 
During  the  week  now  closing  the  amount 
of  business  effected  was  rather  small. 
The  weather  has  been  so  cold  as  to  ma- 
terially affect  the  consumption  of  malt 
liquors,  and  brewers  have  made  only  occa- 
sional purchases.  The  strong  statistical 
position  has,  however,  made  holders  indif- 
ferent about  selling  except  at  full  rates; 
indeed,  some  are  asking  even  higher  prices 
than  have  yet  been  quoted.  Such  busi- 
ness as  is  doing  Is  generally  within  range 
of  16@19c,  but  a  little  more  is  occasionally 
realized  on  time  sales  to  brewers.  Early 
in  the  week  there  was  freezing  weather  in 
the  interior  of  this  State  and  the  vines 
were  mostly  cut  down  to  the  ground.  It 
is  expected  that  the  roots  will  throw  out 
new  shoots,  and  that  the  damage  may  not 
be  considerable,  but  it  will  probably  make 
the  crop  two  weeks  late." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  market  for  hay  shows  much  the 
same  gereral  tone  as  during  preceding 
week,  being  in  the  main  favorable  to  the 
buying  interest,  especially  for  other  than 
most  select  qualities  of  wheat  or  mixed 
wheat  and  oat.  Occasional  sales  of  very 
select  wheat  hay  are  made  at  an  advance 
on  utmost  figures  warranted  as  a  quota- 
tion. First  cutting  alfalfa  and  new  crop 
volunteer  oat  are  beginning  to  arrive  in 
quotable  quantity.  Some  new  volunteer 
oat  of  very  good  quality  went  at  $9  per 
ton.  Not  much  straw  arriving,  neither  is 
the  demand  for  it  active. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  wjo.ii  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00@10  50 

Barley   7  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  00^10  50 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw, »  bale   40®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 

There  is  not  much  mill  feed  of  any  de- 
scription arriving  from  any  quarter. 
Spot  stocks  are  of  small  volume.  Bran, 
Middlings  and  Shorts  are  held  about  as 
last  quoted,  with  demand  slow  at  full  cur- 
rent figures.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  are  commanding  fully  as  stiff  prices 
as  have  been  ruling  any  time  the  current 
month. 

Bran,  *  ton   17  50®  18  50 

Middlings   20  0O®22  50 

Shorts,  Oregon    18  00®20  00 

Barley,  Rolled   21  00@22  00 

Cornmeal    81  00®32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

In  the  various  seeds  quoted  herewith 
there  is  so  little  doing  at  present  that 
values  for  most  kinds  are  wholly  nominal. 
Mustard  is  in  very  light  stock.  Transac- 
tions in  Bird  Seed  are  mainly  of  a  light 
jobbing  character. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25®  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  50®  2  65 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  3*4 

Rape   X®  IX 

Hemp   3*@  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet  and  is 
likely  to  so  continue  for  a  few  weeks  to 
come  or  until  harvesters  begin  active  op- 
erations. In  quotations  there  are  no  great 
changes  to  record,  but  if  pressure  to  re- 
alize was  exerted  at  this  date,  concessions 
to  buyers  would  have  to  be  granted.  In 
other  descriptions  of  bags  and  bagging 
there  is  nothing  of  consequence  doing. 
Considerable  business  in  Fruit  Sacks  is 
looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  5ii@  8 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot  f>\®  6 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  5Ji@— 

San  Quentin  Bags,  f,  100  5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  8i  @86 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  B>s  82  @S3 

Fleece  Twine   8*@— 

Gunnies   — ® — 

Bean  Bags   5*@  b\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  b\,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  hide  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape 
for  thoroughly  sound  stock,  such  being  in 
request  at  full  current  figures,  but  some 


of  the  latest  arrivals  are  still  more  or  less 
grubby,  and  for  this  description  the  de- 
mand is  slow  at  low  values.  Pelt  market 
is  without  quotable  change,  but  move- 
ment is  slow,  as  is  natural  when  the  wool 
market  is  quiet.  Tallow  is  not  lacking 
for  custom,  pood  qualities  readily  com- 
manding full  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

■Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10*@—  8*@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  58  lbs   9*®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*®—  7*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @ —  7*®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B>e..   8*@-  7*@— 

Stags   6*@—    —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  ®—     7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—    14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  14  ®—    12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts   17  @—     15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  @  2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         125  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   30  &  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*        ®  i\ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

New  crop  is  beginning  to  put  In  an  ap- 
pearance, but  is  not  arriving  in  as  heavy 
quantities  as  buyers  anticipated.  There 
is  an  absence  of  firmness,  largely  the  re- 
sult of  the  preconceived  views  of  buyers, 
as  the  amount  of  honey  now  on  market  or 
being  offered  to  arrive  is  not  of  such  pro- 
portions as  to  warrant  any  pronounced 
weakness  in  tone  or  marked  depression  in 
prices. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  1B>  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®10 

Dark  Comb  6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 

Stocks  are  of  small  volume,  with  the  de- 
mand fairly  active  and  full  current  figures 
readily  obtainable. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  y  ft>  . .   27  r3i9 

Dark  25  ®S6 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  is  not  showing  much 
activity,  but  offerings  are  not  of  particu- 
larly heavy  volume  and  values  are  being 
maintained  at  previously  quoted  range. 
Mutton  is  offering  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  immediate  needs  and  market  is  barely 
steady,  especially  for  ewes  and  old  weth- 
ers. Current  values  on  Lamb  were  fairly 
well  maintained.  Choice  small  Veal  met 
with  a  moderately  firm  market.  Hogs 
were  in  fair  receipt  and  prices  wavered 
slightly  in  favor  of  packers,  the  demand 
being  slow  at  extreme  current  rates. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7.  @  7* 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef ,  third  quality   6*@— 

Mutton— ewes,  8® -c;  wethers   8  @  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6*®  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6*®  tii 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5*@— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   .  7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  @  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   9*@10 

POULTRY. 

The  market  has  shown  little  variation 
in  the  matter  of  tone  or  prices  since  last 
review.  Receipts  of  Eastern  were  rather 
light,  and  the  amount  of  California  poul- 
try which  arrived  was  of  only  moderate 
volume.  All  good  to  choice  stock,  young 
and  old,  was  in  fair  request,  bringing  fully 
as  good  or  slightly  better  prices  than  pre- 
vailed the  preceding  week.  Common  old 
and  very  small  young  did  not  meet  with 
much  attention,  such  selling  slowly  at 
comparatively  low  figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ¥  lb   18  ®  14 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   18  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  ®5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  25  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   8  00  ®8  00 

Fryers   4  00  ®5  00 

Broilers,  large   8  00  ®8  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   1  75  @2  50 

Duoks,  old,  »  dozen   3  50  ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  50  ®6  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  85  ®l  60 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  75  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  <ai  75 

Hare,  Belgian,  large,  V  doz   4  50  ®6  00 
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BUTTER. 
There  have  been  some  heavy  packing 
orders  lately  on  the  market,  mainly  for 
Alaska,  and  these  are  about  provided  for, 
causing  competition  to  be  a  little  less 
active  among  buyers.  Previous  values 
are  being  quite  well  maintained,  however, 
as  receivers  are  placing  stocks  in  cold 
storage  rather  than  make  any  marked 
concessions. 

Creamery,  extras,     B>   21  @— 

Creamery,  flists   20  ® — 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Mixed  store   17  @— 

CHEESE. 

Market  is  well  stocked  with  new  Cali- 
fornia and  for  such  is  easy  in  tone.  Choice 
old  domestic  is  scarce,  however,  and  East- 
ern is  being  offered  sparingly,  even  at  full 
current  figures. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8'/2@  9V4 

California,  good  to  choice  old   —  @— 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California, ' 1  Young  Americas  "   t  @10 

EGGS. 

Inquiry  was  not  so  active  as  earlier  in 
the  month,  either  for  cold  storage  or  im- 
mediate use,  but  there  were  no  great  ac- 
cumulations of  supplies.  The  tendency 
was  to  a  little  wider  range  of  values  than 
has  been  lately  ruling,  strictly  fresh  eggs 
of  uniformly  large  size  being  held  a  little 
higher,  while  on  ordinary  offerings  run- 
ning irregular  as  to  size  and  freshness,  the 
market  inclined  somewhat  in  favor  of 
buyers. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18K@19 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  17  @18 
California,  good  to  choice  store   16  ®17 

VEGETABLES. 

While  there  was  no  glut  of  desirable 
qualities  of  any  variety,  supplies  of  most 
kinds  in  season  were  of  very  fair  propor- 
tions. Prices  on  new  Onions  did  not  vary 
much  from  the  figures  of  preceding  week. 
Peas  were  somewhat  irregular  in  receipt 
and  values  8uctuated  considerably  in  con- 
sequence, but  averaged  fully  as  good  as 
previous  week.  String  and  Wax  Beans 
showed  increased  supply,  but  quotations 
for  same  were  not  at  a  materially  lower 
range.  Rhubarb  was  in  decreased  re- 
ceipt and  higher.  Tomatoes,  Peppers  and 
Egg  Plant  were  not  offered  in  heavy 
quantity. 

Asparagus,  $  box   100  @2  50 

Beans,  String,  ¥  0>   6  &  7 

Beans,  Wax,     lb   6   @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  fts. . .     50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  ft  doz   40  @  75 

Egg  Plant,  ft  box   1  00  ®1  25 

Garlic,  ftfb   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  cental   —  @  — 

Onions,  New  Red,  ft  cental   45  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ft  fl>   IH@  2 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ft  sack    75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green,  ft  ft   8  @  12K 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   65  @1  25 

Summer  Squash,  ft  box   75  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  ft  box   1  75  @2  25 

POTATOES. 

There  was  a  demoralized  market  for 
both  old  and  new  potatoes,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  old  sto^k,  at  close  of  last 
week,  under  heavy  offerings  and  a  scare 
among  buyers.  Large  accumulations  of 
old  potatoes  from  Vancouver  caused  the 
weakness.  Some  of  these  in  poor  order 
were  sold  down  as  low  as  50c.  per  sack, 
and  for  the  best  at  same  date  $1.50  was  an 
extreme  quotation.  There  was  a  decided 
recovery,  however,  early  the  curtent 
week,  both  old  and  new  selling  to  hotter 
advantage,  owing  to  a  marked  falling  off 
in  receipts. 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ft  cental..  1  00  @1  25 

Petaluma  and-Totnales  Burbanks...    @  

Oregon  Burbanks,  table   1  35   @1  60 

Oregon  Burbanks,  seed   1  35  @1  50 

River  Reds    1  00  @1  25 

New  Potatoes   1  25  @1  75 

Sweets,  Merced,  ft  cental      @  

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  were  initial  receipts  Monday  of 
Logan  Berries  from  San  Joaquin  county, 
with  reported  sales  of  same  at  12$c.  per 
small  basket.  Flack  Figs,  the  first  of  the 
season,  put  in  an  appearance  the  same 
day  in  "small  quantity  from  Arizona. 
Blackberries,  Raspberries.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  made  a  better  display,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  than  preced- 
ing week,  and  prices  were  easier.  Straw- 
berries were  in  liberal  receipt  and  cheap. 
Cherries  arrived  rather  freely,  mostly  in 
bulk,  and  sold  at  a  wide  range  of  prices,  as 
low  as  2Jc  per  pound  and  as  high  as  7c, 
as  to  variety  and  condition.  There  were 
a  few  Apricots  from  Arizona  which  went 
mainly  at  $2.50@2.75  per  crate. 

Apples,  ft  fanoy,  4-tler  box   2  25®  2  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box. .  1  50®  2  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair.  ft50-lb  box.  1  00®  1  25 

Cherries,  Black,  ft  box   50®  75 

Cherries,  White,  ft  box   30®  50 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  ft  lb   5®  7 


Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  ft  lb   3®  4 

Blackberries,  ft  crate   1  2f@   1  50 

Raspberries,  ft  drawer   65®   1  00 

Currants,  ft  drawer   75a  100 

Gooseberries,  common,  ft  drawer   20®  30 

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  ft   6®  7 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest. .  5  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  ft  chest   4  00®  5  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  evaporated  and  dried 
fruits  remains  practically  the  same  as 
preceding  week,  and  remarks  given  in  last 
review  apply  to  the  market  as  fully  at 
this  date  as  they  did  a  week  ago.  About 
the  only  new  feature  worthy  of  note  is 
the  arrival  of  a  carload  of  Eastern  evap- 
orated Apples.  Coming  on  a  lightly 
stocked  market,  they  will  doubtless  sell  to 
good  advantage.  Stocks  of  California 
evaporated  Apples  probably  do  not  exceed 
two  carloads  and  these  are  in  few  hands. 
Of  sun-dried  Apples,  there  are  so  few  of- 
fering as  to  be  hardly  deserving  of  a  quo- 
tation. Future  deliveries  of  new  crop 
Eastern  Apples  are  held  more  firmly  than 
they  were  earlier  in  the  month,  7c.  being 
now  the  inside  figure  for  prime  New  York, 
Oct.-Nov.  delivery.  In  futures  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits  of  any  description  there  is  no 
evidence  of  anything  of  consequence  do- 
ing. Some  dealers  are  said  to  have 
shorted  the  market  on  new  Royal  Apri- 
cots at  6£c.  in  sacks  at  primary  points, 
July  delivery.  Buyers  are  talking  5Jc. 
for  choice  new  crop  Peaches  in  sacks  at 
points  of  production,  Aug.  delivery.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  secure  new  crop 
Prunes  for  Oct.  delivery  on  the  2J@2|c. 
basis  for  the  four  sizes,  latter  figure  for 
Santa  Claras.  Stocks  of  last  year's 
Prunes  are  nearly  wiped  out,  and  supplies 
of  1900  product  are  showing  reduction  at 
figures  practically  the  same  as  have  been 
lately  ruling. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ft  ft..   9  @10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   ll  ®iltf 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   10  ®wyt 

Nectarines,  ft  ft  5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   65£@  V/i 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  ®14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow  5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  In  bags,  — @— c;  50-fl0s,  4%®4%c; 

60-?0s,  4@4^c;  7O-80s,  3yt@3%o;   80-90s,  3®— c; 

90-lOOs,  2%c@-\  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   6  @  6>< 

Apples,  quartered   6  @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6J4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  f>% 

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  ft   ltf@  i% 

RAISINS. 

It  is  understood  that  the  packers  and 
seeders'  combine  have  disposed  of  all  their 
4-crown  raisins,  these  not  being  desirable 
for  seeding,  and  have  withdrawn  all  their 
2  and  3-crown  from  market,  intending  to 
run  them  through  seeding  machines.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  changes  to 
note. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  In  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   6M®  

3-crown   53£@  8 

2-crown   @  

Seedless  Sultanas   @  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   9  ®  9yt 

Seeded— 

1-lb.  carton   7Ji@  8 

12-oz  carton   6M@  6^4 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown    @  

3-  crown    @  

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  was  moderately  firm 
for  choice  to  select,  tolerably  stiff  prices 
prevailing  for  this  advanced  date.  The 
Lemon  market  inclined  against  buyers 
for  strictly  select  stock,  but  common  qual- 
ities were  plentiful  and  cheap.  Limes 
were  in  fair  supply  and  without  quotable 
change. 

Oranges -Navels,  ft  box   1  50@3  50 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  50@2  75 

Valencias,  ft  box   2  00@3  50 

Seedlings,  ft  box   1  25@2  25 

Tangerine,  quarter  box    @  

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  50@3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   75@1  50 

Limes -Mexican,  ft  box   4  0J®4  50 

NUTS. 

Spot  stocks  of  Almonds  and  Walnuts 
are  light,  and  the  market  is  firm.  Some 
sales  of  new  crop  Almonds  of  the  Hatch 
varieties  are  reported  at  lOjjc,  with  lie. 
generally  asked.  Large  sales  of  new  crop 
Walnuts  are  arnounced,  the  price  to  be 
determined  later. 

California  Almonds,  shelled    16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  — 12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell    9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  12  @13 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. ...  10  @11 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell —  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  i%@  6% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-pioked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts  .'   5  @  6 


WINE. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  quiet  and 
lacking  in  firmness.  Some  very  good 
Northern  dry  wine  of  1901  vintage  is  re- 
ported offering  at  21c.  per  gallon,  San 
Francisco  delivery.  The  quotable  range 
is  nominally  20@25c.  per  gallon,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  a  very  superior  article 
for  which  wholesale  custom  could  be  se- 
cured at  present  at  extreme  figure  above 
noted.  A  bogus  article  is  being  offered 
here  to  dealers  at  a  stated  cost  of  10c.  per 
gallon.  That  this  will  be  foisted  on  the 
public  as  wine,  unless  speedy  means  are 
taken  to  prevent  it,  is  altogether  prob- 
able. In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  this  con- 
coction is  now  being  sold  as  wine  in  this 
market.  The  wine  growers  of  the  State 
should  immediately  appeal  to  the  national 
and  local  authorities  for  the  suppression 
of  this  fraud.  The  following  is  from  a  cir- 
cular offering  this  bogus  wine  for  sale  : 

"One  gallon  wine  extract  yields  you  100 
gallons  blending  wine,  alcohol  free.  You 
have  to  take  a  barrel  of  100  gallons  capac- 
ity, put  in  1  gallon  wine  extract  and  fill 
the  barrel  with  regular  water,  shake  the 
barrel  well,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  will 
have  a  clear  and  bright  wine  that  will 
never  turn  cloudy.  You  can  be  sure  that 
the  wine  that  you  take  to  blend  with  our 
blending  wine  never  gets  cloudy,  and  you 
can  bring  up  this  wine  to  a  grade  of  6% 
alcohol,  and  it  will  be  a  steady,  good  qual- 
ity of  wine  that  never  turns  cloudy  or 
sour.  We  charge  you  $10  per  gallon,  so 
in  this  way  the  blending  wine  will  cost 
you  only  10c.  per  gallon.  *  *  *  We 
conduct  our  business  very  discreetly,  so 
that  no  person  or  firm  in  your  line  can 
find  out  that  we  have  sold  you  some  of 
our  wine  extract. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


-Importers  and  Refiners  of- 

Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  main  1826. 


te«t at 


If  you  have  any  doubt 
about  the  penetrating  and 
preserving  qualities  of  P  &  B 
Paint,  we  wish  you  would 
test  it.  Give  it  every  satis- 
factory test  your  work  re- 
quires, compare  it  with  other 
paints  and  try  it  with  acids, 
cold,  heat,  smoke  and  every 
other  destructive  agency. 

P  &  B  Paint  is  used  by 
every  large  mine,  railway 
company,  construction  com- 
panies, electrical  works, 
breweries  and  manufacturing 
concerns  all  over  the  world. 

Send  for  booklet. 
Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

1,16  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  IV  Fifth  St.,  Los  Mngeles 
Pioneer  Blk,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks 

127,175 

6  041,014 

6,012,686 

Wheat,  centals. . 
Barley,  centals.. 

.215,978 

9,686,948 

7,536,474 

.  64,390 

6,134,863 

3,526,797 

Oats,  centals 

1,935 

776,641 

702,600 

126,336 

104,570 

270,271 

113,780 

Beans,  sacks 

3,850 

698,429 

541,214 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  25,610 

1,330,109 

1,450,869 

Onions,  sacks 

5,319 

196,503 

171,593 

2,120 

135,664 

151,449 

Wool,  bales  

1,421 

70,160 

51,689 

8,888 

8,234 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market 

WEST  COAST  WIRH  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

97,008 

4,100,574 

3,526,744 

Wheat,  centals... 

206,666 

8,971,361 

7,172,830 

Barley,  centals. . . 
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4,279,513 

1,954.941 

1 

3,817 

49,101 

.  2,178 

12,272 

3,538 

Beans,  sacks 

461 

24,398 

13,510 

19,334 

80,169 

1,241.854 

1,044,291 

1,839 

554,046 

561,796 

31 

6,121 

1,861 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

441 

47,746 

129,926 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  May  28.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@9c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9Vi@9%c  ;  choice, 
10@10Mc;  fancy,  10V4@llc. 

(Jalliornia  Dried  Fruits.— Offerings  of  last  year's 
product  are  not  heavy,  and  market  is  firm  at  the 
quotations. 

Prunes,  3^@6V4c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  103£'ai4c;  bags,  10H«12c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8!4@llc;  peeled,  14@l6c. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 


3J"  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
LbJ.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  HALE— 80  Acres  All  Rich  Valley  Land. 

Good  house  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co  ,  near  sohool  and  R.  K.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LE WELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  -  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devloes 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  MO  original  Illustrations 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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A  Lame  Horse 

is  a  luxury  you  cannot  afford.   Don't  have  a 
lame  horse;  cure  him  with 


It's  tho  old  reliable  remedy  for  8pnvlnn,  I'lne. 
bonen,  Rpllnta.  Curbs  and  all  forms  of  I.iimt  m  ». 
It  is  certuin  initsell'i-ctsandcuris  without  a  blemish 
as  It  does  not  bll-l,  i- .  The  endorsement  of  ita  uoere 
guarantees  Us  merits.  Price,  $1;  six  for  »5.  As  a  lini- 
mont  for  family  use  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druceist  for 
KENDALL'S  HIWVIN  t  I'ltE.  ulso  **A  Treatise 
on  the  Hor-**-."  the  hook  free,  oraddress 
DR.  B,  J.  KENDALL  CO. .  ENQSBUKG  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  CO=OPERATOR. 


For  a  Broader  Market. 

To  the  Editor:— In  these  days  of 
trusts,  combines  and  consolidations,  of 
unions  and  trades  councils,  of  State, 
national  and  international  combina- 
tions, it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  co- 
operative movement  among  producers 
and  consumers  should  feel  the  impulse 
toward  unity  for  strength.  California 
has  long  been  the  field  of  active  co- 
operative effort  in  various  lines,  result- 
ing in  many  more  or  less  successful 
organizations.  We  have,  for  example, 
the  associations  of  raisin  growers,  of 
fresh  fruit  growers,  of  walnut  growers, 
of  grain  growers,  etc.  Each  of  these 
associations  is  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent co-operative  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing  its  peculiar  line  of  product. 
On  the  other  hand,  California  is  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  eo-operative 
associations  formed  for  supplying  their 
members  with  the  necessary  articles  of 
every  day  use.  This  feature  of  co-oper- 
ation is  illustrated  by  the  considerable 
number  of  stores  organized  on  the 
profit-sharing  plan.  Some  of  these 
take  the  form  of  joint  stock  companies, 
in  which  the  profits  are  divided  among 
shareholders  in  proportion  to  the  capi- 
tal invested.  The  majority,  organized 
on  what  is  called  the  Rochdale  plan, 
divide  the  profits  among  shareholders 
in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  associa- 
tions of  producers,  whether  of  fruits, 
grain  or  other  staples,  are  organized 
as  sellers.  The  co-operative  stores  are 
organized  as  buyers  and  distributors. 
The  common  purpose  of  the  two 
branches  is  to  avoid  the  exactions  of 
the  middle  man — the  commission  mer- 
chant, the  jobber  and  the  transporta- 
tion companies.  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  a  community  of 
interests  between  these  two  elements, 
and  of  late  active  efforts  have  been 
made  for  a  closer  union.  With  this  end 
in  view,  an  association  was  formed  sev- 
eral years  ago,  under  the  name  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Co-operative  Union, 
which  includes  in  its  membership  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  associations  of 
the  West,  with  few  exceptions.  This 
co-operative  union  has  held  several 
conventions  during  its  existence,  each 
assemblage  resulting  in  a  considerable 
advancement  of  their  plans.  The  next 
convention  of  the  union  is  to  be  held  in 
Oakland  next  month,  beginning  June 
24,  lasting  three  days.  At  this  con- 
vention there  may  occur  the  comple- 
tion of  a  plan  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
bring  results  of  immense  importance  to 
California  and  the  entire  Pacific  slope. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the 
associated  producers  have  for  disposal, 
in  the  aggregate,  an  immense  amount 
of  wares  in  the  shape  of  grain,  fruits, 
nuts,  wool  and  other  commodities.  The 
co-operative  stores,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  numbering  close  to  a  hundred, 
and  while  handling  a  large  amount  of 
merchandise  in  the  aggregate,  yet  offer 
a  market  for  but  a  limited  quantity  of 
the  goods  which  the  associated  grow- 
ers have  to  offer.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  mere  effecting  of  a  system  of 
interco-operation  would  be  a  matter  of 
small  importance. 

Here  enters  another  and  important 


factor.  California  to-day  has  the  most 
extensive  and  best  organized  system  of 
co-operative  stores  in  the  Western 
world.  The  California  system  has  been 
very  closely  patterned  after  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  to-day  is  the  larg- 
est commercial  institution  in  existence. 
The  California  system  consists  of  about 
sixty  incorporated  stores  distributed 
over  the  Pacific  slope.  These  have  in 
turn  organized  and  incorporated  a 
Rochdale  wholesale  company,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  through 
which  the  many  retail  stores  purchase 
the  wares  they  sell  at  retail.  All  the 
buying  and  selling,  from  manufacturer 
to  consumer,  is  done  by  salaried  em- 
ployes, and  all  profits  on  their  exten- 
sive mercantile  operations  go  to  the 
consumers  instead  of  to  a  line  of  job- 
bers, wholesale  merchants,  retail  mer- 
chants, etc. 

In  all  this  the  Rochdale  system  is 
closely  patterned  after  the  British  sys- 
tem, though  on  a  vastly  smaller  scale. 
The  British  system  does  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  commercial  business  of 
the  nation  through  2000  retail  societies. 
The  wholesale  department,  besides 
handling  a  vast  amount  in  domestic 
goods,  imports  wares  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  a  month,  conducts  for 
its  members  a  banking  business  of 
$175,000,000  annually,  and  produces  in 
its  own  factories  nearly  $14,000,000  in 
various  wares.  The  sales  of  the  co- 
operative union  in  one  year  have  ex- 
ceeded $327,000,000.  The  wholesale 
company,  in  buying  for  the  use  of  its 
membership,  knows  no  limits  of  national 
boundaries,  race  or  clime.  It  owns 
lines  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  that 
enter  every  important  port  of  the 
globe. 

One  important  feature  of  co-opera- 
tive methods  is  the  insistence  upon 
honest  dealing  and  the  best  in  quality. 
Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  co- 
operative label  has  become  a  synonym 
for  superior  quality  and  for  full  weight 
and  measure.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  that  the 
consumers  are  largely  of  the  working 
classes,  who  elsewhere  are  driven  to 
the  consumption  of  cheap  and  unwhole- 
some products  of  competition.  The 
British  co-operative,  for  example,  will 
not  accept  "frozen  meat,"  as  they 
term  the  American  refrigerator  beef, 
but  insist  upon  the  freshly  killed 
article,  transported  alive  from  our 
shores,  in  their  own  steamships,  and 
prepared  for  the  block  in  their  own 
slaughter  houses.  As  a  concession  to 
a  protesting  element,  they  occasionally 
allow  "frozen  meat"  to  be  dispensed, 
but  at  a  separate  counter  and  plainly 
labeled. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  the 
British  co-operators  find  their  organi- 
zation a  complete  protection  against 
the  exactions  of  trusts  and  monopolies. 
Neither  the  American  tobacco  trust, 
the  salt  trust  nor  other  gigantic  com- 
binations are  able  to  pierce  their  de- 
fensive armor.  If  salt  advances  in 
price  their  stores  advance  prices 
accordingly,  but  the  added  profit  is  re- 
turned to  the  members  in  dividends, 
and  since  they  produce  their  own  wares 
the  trust  is  powerless  to  prevail  against 
them. 

Now,  it  is  through  an  alliance  with 
this  gigantic  co-operative  system  that 
the  California  co-operatives  hope  to 
accomplish  great  results  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  producers.  A  closer  union 
of  our  local  co-operatives  is  to  be 
brought  about  through  the  Pacific 
Coast  Co-operative  Union,  which  meets 
in  Oakland  in  June.  This  association 
has  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to 
the  fifth  congress  of  the  International 
Co-operative  Alliance,  which  meets  in 
Manchester,  England,  in  July  next.  A 


There  Is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  lor  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


delegation  of  live  men  from  the  Califor- 
nia association  will  thus  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  leading  spirits  of  co- 
operation of  not  only  England  but  of 
continental  Europe  as  well.  The  possi- 
bilities of  such  association  are  too 
great  for  speculation. 

Further  plans  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Co-operative  Union  look  toward  a 
national  organization  of  co-operative 
associations  in  the  United  States,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  a  national  inter- 
change of  products  throughout  our 
home  markets  according  to  a  national 
plan,  as  contrasted  with  the  anarchy 
which  rules  our  present  system  of  dis- 
tribution. The  growth  of  co-operative 
associations  in  the  United  States  is  so 
rapid  to-day  that  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  national  system  rivaling  that  of 
Great  Britain  within  a  few  years. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  is  in  a 
ferment  of  co-operative  activity,  and 
no  man  can  surely  prophesy  the  out- 
come. W.  B.  J. 

Oakland. 


The  tinman  stomach  Is  subject  to  many  dis- 
tressing affections,  like  cramps,  cholera  morbus 
and  dysentery,  which,  if  neglected,  are  dangerous. 
The  best  and  quickest  remedy  is  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller.  Look  out  for  substitutes.  25c.  and  50c. 


Educational. 


Complete 


Will  pay  for  a 

Business 


OO 


Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

•A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  L  DURHAM, 

President. 


L 


Write  lor  new  Illustrated  00-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «-  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBAROAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Tef»chers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assavlng 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 
Sah  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.    :    A.  VAN  DEE  NAILLKH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


The  Life  of  the  Wheel 

depends  upon  the  make  of  the  wheel. 

I  ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

I  lastalmost  forever.  Fit  any  waKon.straiKbt 
or  staggered  spokes.  Write  for  the  cata- 
logue.  We  mall  it  free, 
ELI  '  1  KlC  WUEELCO.,  Box   ]Oi  Qulncy.  III*. 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 


ny  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  tit  any  axle, 
o  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  ynrjr  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Onrdfc'iloftue 
tells  yon  how  to  do  it  address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Qu.ncy,  III. 


IF  YOUR  GARDEN 

don't  turn  rat  wall,  Turn  I'.vrrvthlnir  Oul  of 

It  with  PAOK  lii-Bar.  4s-lnch  Garden  Fi-nct-.  The 
six  bottom  wires  are  only  2  Inches  apart.  Close? 
PAHK  WOVKN  W  IKK  KKX  I:  ( <>..  A  IMtl  A  N.  11  It'll. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-bum,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved ;  will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICK8: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

"         "  10.00    "  " 

"          "  11.50  " 

••          "  12.50  " 

"          "  15.00  " 

M  ..  I750  ., 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  8ANTA  FB  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Haa  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men.  with  axes. 

yfanufactured  by 
I  A  COONRADT  &  SOU. 

717  2d  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,*  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  r.v\-  i  inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
•  l,  postpaid. 


pSE-BaEE()IN(j 

^ECOLlKTIOflS- 


\ddress  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
Sc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  in 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses, It  gives  a 
condensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
f>%x1%  Inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  SI,  postpaid.  Addrses  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ENTOriOLOGICAL. 

What  Beneficial  Insects  Have  Done. 

Alexander  Craw,  State  Quarantine 
Officer,  writes  to  the  Pomona  Times 
taking. issue  with  the  conviction  of  the 
late  farmers'  club  convention  at  Po- 
mona upon  the  question  of  beneficial  in- 
sects.   This  letter  is  as  follows  : 

From  the  fact  that  Prof.  Cook  re- 
ceived no  responses  at  the  Pomona 
meeting  to  his  request  for  information 
as  to  the  value  of  beneficial  insects  out- 
side of  the  Vedalia  cardinalis,  in  subdu- 
ing injurious  orchard  pests,  it  is  very 
evident  that  orchardists  soon  forget 
some  of  their  experiences  of  the  past 
and  can  only  remember  the  troubles  of 
the  present. 

As  the  Times  has  considerably  in- 
creased the  scope  of  Prof.  Cook's  au- 
dience, it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
reply.  Our  early  orange  growers  re- 
member the  large  Wolfskill  orchard  of 
nearly  2000  trees  on  land  that  is  now 
nearly  the  center  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  At  the  time  the  trees  com- 
menced to  bear  no  scales  nor  other 
pests  were  known  in  southern  California, 
and  the  trees  were  bright  and  clear. 
Soon  after  that  the  "  soft  brown  orange 
scale,"  Lecanium  hesperidum,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  orchards  and  gardens 
of  Los  Angeles  and  spread  with  great 
rapidity.  Orange  trees  were  killed  by 
that  scale  and  the  growers  were  sorry 
they  had  planted  an  orange.  Years 
passed  and  the  remedies  at  that  time 
were  of  no  avail  in  checking  that  pest. 
Finally  two  inter-parasites,  Coccopha- 
gus  lecani  and  Encyrtus  flavus,  were 
accidentally  introduced  and  the  scale 
disappeared.  We  still  have  both  para- 
sites and  it  is  seldom  we  find  that 
scale  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  any 
damage. 

When  the  late  L.  J.  Rose  of  San 
Gabriel  planted  a  small  Japanese  or- 
ange tree  on  his  beautiful  Sunny  Slope 
estate  he  had  no  idea  of  the  great  loss 
the  small  yellow  scales — Aspidiotus 
citrinus — on  the  leaves  would  cause  him 
and  the  other  growers  of  the  State. 
The  celebrated  Sunny  Slope  avenue  of 
fine  old  orange  trees  were  cut  back  to 
the  large  limbs  and  scrubbed,  but  still 
the  scale  remained  and  spread  until  its 
natural  check — Aspidiotophagus  cit- 
rinus— from  Japan,  was  introduced,  and 
no  one  is  alarmed  about  the  yellow 
scale.  In  fact,  the  horticultural  com- 
missioners do  not  consider  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  order  the  disinfection  of 
trees  that  show  traces  of  the  "  yellow 
scale."  Prof.  Cook  probably  remem- 
bers the  stunted  appearance  and  sparse 
foliage  of  infested  trees  when  he  came 
to  the  State.  Even  in  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino  counties,  where  a  scale 
of  any  description  is  feared,  the  yellow 
scale  is  left  to  its  natural  enemy. 

Again,  the  "San  Jose  scale" — As- 
pidiotus perniciosus — that  a  few  years 
ago  destroyed  the  deciduous  orchard  in 
portions  of  the  State,  is  only  occasion- 
ally found  even  in  districts  where  no 
spraying  or  other  artificial  methods 
have  been  taken  for  several  years,  to 
destroy  it.  The  gradual  disappearance 
of  that  pest  is  caused  by  the  work  of  a 
small  internal  parasitic  fly,  Aphelinus 
fuscipennis.  This  little  parasite  is  now 
well  established,  according  to  Prof.  W. 
G.  Johnson,  in  Maryland.  From  one 
twig  4  inches  long  infested  with  "San 
Jose  scale,"  Mr.  Johnson  bred  1478 
internal  parasites. 

Is  it  possible  for  either  of  the  six 
species  of  imported  parasites  we  now 
propagate  for  the  "cottony  cushion 
scale "  to  increase  in  such  numbers  ? 
The  reason,  or  one  of  the  reasons,  why 
the  Vedalia  and  its  co-laborers  are  so 
well-known  and  frequently  referred  to 
is  because  they  are  conspicuous, 
whereas  the  majority  of  our  internal 
parasites  are  nearly  microscopic  and 
very  active  in  their  movements  and  on 
the  wing. 

The  filthy  "brown  apricot  scale" — 
Lecanium  armeniacum — that  was  such 
a  serious  pest  on  prune,  peach  and 
apricot  trees  in  Santa  Clara  county  a 
few  years  ago,  is  causing  no  damage 
now  owing  to  its  internal  parasite — 
Comys  fusca.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  took 
samples  of  infested  twigs  to  Washing- 
ton and  upon  examination  he  wrote  me 


that  every  scale  was  parasitized.  The 
mealy  bugs  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
were  plentiful  in  a  number  of  orange 
orchards  in  Los  Angeles.  I  hear 
nothing  of  it  as  an  outdoor  pest  in  that 
district  now,  as  its  internal  parasite — 
Rileyia  splendens — reduced  its  numbers. 
I  have  seen  "  mealy  bugs  "  so  numerous 
in  the  clusters  of  oranges  that  they 
caused  the  fruit  to  drop. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  large  greenish 
grasshopper-looking  insect — Katydids 
— did  considerable  damage  to  the  ten- 
der growth  and  bloom  of  orange  trees. 
It  is  seldom  seen  now,  owing  to  the  in- 
ternal egg  parasite — Eupelurus  ma- 
rabilis.  I  could  refer  to  other  insects 
that  are  held  in  check  by  insect  ene- 
mies, but  the  above  will  help  to  recall 
some  of  our  former  scales. 

At  present  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture is  experimenting  with  other 
imported  species  of  beneficial  insects 
that  promise  good  results  in  subduing 
some  of  our  present  injurious  scales. 
It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  aban- 
don artificial  methods  until  we  know 
positively  how  they  will  act  in  their 
new  home.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  insects  are  a  perfect  success  in 
their  native  countries. 


An  Issue  in  Onions. 


The  onion  trust  has  collapsed  and 
prices  have  declined,  says  the  Stockton 
Independent.  The  Italian  gardeners, 
who  raise  thousands  of  sacks,  decided 
that  50  cents  per  sack  was  as  cheap  as 
they  should  sell  their  crop.  On  Mon- 
day they  met  on  the  water  front  and 
after  not  a  little  talk,  in  which  about  a 
dozen  of  them  participated  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  agreed  that  each  grower 
should  deposit  $2  as  a  forfeit  not  to  sell 
onions  for  less  than  50  cents  a  sack. 
All  of  them  present  made  a  deposit  and 
as  the  growers  came  into  the  city  they 
cast  their  lot  with  the  combine. 

The  local  buyers  had  been  paying  60 
cents  a  sack,  but  as  the  supply  in- 
creased the  market  declined,  and  last 
Saturday  50  cents  a  sack  was  paid. 
Monday  about  1500  sacks  were  received 
here  and  it  was  decided  that  45  cents 
was  sufficient  for  them  and  all  of  the 
commission  men  made  the  same  offers, 
but  the  trust  had  been  formed  and  the 
Italians  refused  to  accept  the  cut  in 
prices.  They  remained  in  town  all  day 
and  were  somewhat  surprised  when  no 
purchases  were  made  from  them,  as  it 
was  known  that  some  of  the  commis- 
sion men  had  orders  to  fill. 

The  next  day  the  same  state  of  af- 
fairs prevailed  till  about  noon,  when 
the  gardeners  decided  that  the  trusts 
were  not  all  that  bad  been  claimed  for 
them,  and  they  held  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  matter.  It  did  not  take 
them  long  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. All  of  them  drew  down  their 
money  and  immediately  commenced 
selling  their  onions  at  45  cents  a  sack. 
They  did  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to 
send  their  onions  to  San  Francisco,  as 
they  were  on  Monday  evening,  when 
over  1200  sacks  were  shipped.  This 
glutted  the  market  at  the  bay  and 
prices  were  cut  to  such  an  extent  that 
several  of  the  growers  lost  money. 

This  season  the  onion  market  has 
declined  very  rapidly,  but  it  now  looks 
as  if  the  bottom  had  been  reached. 
Last  year  prices  were  much  higher,  as 
there  was  a  big  demand  East  for  red 
onions,  and  the  local  commission  men 
made  heavy  shipments  every  week  to 
various  points.  They  received  good 
prices  and,  of  course,  could  afford  to 
pay  a  fair  figure  to  the  growers.  This 
season  the  demand  is  very  light,  though 
a  few  carloads  have  been  shipped  East 
from  this  city,  and  it  is  expected  that 
more  will  follow. 

Dozens  of  wagonloads  of  onions  can 
be  seen  on  the  water  front  every  day. 
They  are  brought  in  either  to  fill  or- 
ders or  they  are  offered  for  sale.  At 
present  there  are  agents  from  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
the  local  commission  men,  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  about  all  of  the  onions  offered 
are  accepted  at  the  regular  quotations. 

Heavy  shipments  are  made  to  San 
Francisco  almost  every  night  by  the 
buyers,  as  there  is  quite  a  demand  for 
onions  there.  Many  cars  are  loaded  on 
the  front  for  Eastern  points. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
s,  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
*  oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  a8is.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


SPRINGTIME 

Is  the  time  to  place  these  supports  on  your  trees. 


PAT. 
NOV  26, 


H0YTPR9I 

[TREE-  PRC  _ 
\VAT5  ON  VI LLE,  CAL . 


L9PLE55 
pKop 


Don't  wait  until  your  trees  are  bent  out  of  shape 
and  broken  with  weight  of  fruit.  Cheaper  than 
the  cheapest.   Economical,  durable,  perpetual. 

HOYT'S  PROPLESS  TREE  PROP, 

WATSON  VI  LL.E,  CAL. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

IT  GOES  without  saying  that  when  you  find 
Lenses  superior  to  all  others,  satisfying  your 
optical  needs,  you  will  stick  to  them. 

RETFO  LENSES 

stand  for  superior  quality  and  expert  workman- 
ship, merits  which  have  made  our  Lenses  famous. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

991    market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO  526  K  Street. 

STOCKTON   115  East  Main  Street. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 


Pumps  water  by  water  powerj  runs 
without  attention;  gives  a  constant 
flow  and  is  sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Unequaled  for  the  farm  or  country 
home.  Any  height. 
'  Send  for  Book. 
I  RIFE  ENCINE  CO. 
126  Liberty  St.  New  York. 


Uft  UHUBIIP  8  PERFECT  IN. 

nu  nuniDUU  btbiwemsibi 

Humane  SwinaV. Stock  Marker  andUalf 
Deliorner  Stopsswine  of  all  ages  from 
mutiny.  Makes  48ilifferen  tear  luaiks.  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimomalsfree.  1'rlceKH .oOor semi  >  1 
tot  i  ton  trial  :i  fltiutta  send  lialanee. 
Pit'd  Apr  23,1901 

FARMER  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced,  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 

1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co. ,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos  ,  $1601. 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  $7,286. 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered; is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
in  the  thermal  belt.   R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  each  tract. 

5  300  acres,  Solano  Co.,  Calif.  $9000.  Fenced. 
Adobe  farming  land.  3  miles  from  Sacramento 
river  landing. 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

131  acres  choice  fruit  land  In  one  of  the  richest 
valleys  of  the  State. 

SO  acres  in  walnuts,  olives,  lemons,  oranges  and 
apricots  in  full  bearing. 

Perpetual  water  right. 

Fine  residence  and  outbuildings. 

Convenient  to  shipping  point. 

Unexcelled  climate. 

Address  E.  R.STEVENS, 844  Valencia  St., San  Francisco. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Chawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated. Bound  In 
cloth.  Size,  5V4x7K 
inches.  Cloth,  81. 25, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  31,  1902. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

San  Jose  Grange  and  the  Canker  Worm. 

The  feature  of  the  last  meeting  of 
San  Jose  Grange  was  an  address  de- 
livered by  County  Entomologist  E.  M. 
Ehrhorn  on  the  subject  of  the  canker 
worm  pest.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  address: 

Again  the  State  of  California  has 
been  visited  by  what  is  termed  a  good 
insect  season.  Whenever  a  locality  is 
visited  by  abundance  of  rain  causing 
lots  of  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds,  etc., 
nature  is  sure  to  provide  consumers  for 
her  verdant  garb.  This  is  the  case 
this  season  as  regards  insects  of  all 
classes.  Go  where  you  may  and  you 
will  find  insects  galore  and  naturally 
our  orchards  and  vineyards  are  not  an 
exception. 

The  insects  which  cause  the  greatest 
annoyance  to  the  growers  in  the  short- 
est time  are  caterpillars,  which  are  the 
larva;  of  our  butterflies  and  moths. 
This  season  we  have  had  a  good  num- 
ber to  contend  with  and  one  species  in 
particular,  the  canker  worm,  has  given 
lots  of  trouble  and  has  occasioned  great 
expense.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
growers  are  not  more  particular  in  ad- 
justing the  traps  which  are  used  in 
capturing  the  wingless  female  moth. 
We  also  find  that  the  growers  neglect 
to  remove  the  traps  after  they  have 
done  the  work,  but  that  they  are  left 
on  the  trees  from  one  season  to  another. 
Where  the  traps  had  been  properly 
adjusted  the  moths  passed  up  the  tree 
in  spite  of  them  and  labor  and  money 
was  wasted. 

In  case  of  the  neglect  to  remove  the 
traps  after  capture,  the  cause  for  fail- 
ure is  that  the  eggs  that  are  very  often 
laid  on  the  traps  and  trunks  hatched 
into  worms  which  soon  find  their  way 
into  the  tree  and  eat  fruit  and  foliage. 
If  the  traps  had  been  removed  and 
dipped  into  scalding  water,  the  bands 
of  burlap  or  cotton  burned  and  the 
trunks  whitewashed,  all  the  eggs  would 
have  been  destroyed.  Wherever  this 
was  done  we  have  but  few,  if  any  can- 
ker worms,  but  on  the  other  hand 
where  the  traps  did  not  work  and  were 
left  on  the  trees  we  are  overrun  with 
worms,  which  are  now  getting  in  their 
destructive  work. 

The  worms  once  being  on  the  tree 
other  methods  of  destruction  must  be 
employed  in  fighting  them.  The  two 
main  remedies  are:  Shaking  the  worms 
out  of  the  trees  and  banding  the  trunks 
with  some  sticky  substance,  such  as 
coal  tar,  printers'  ink,  molasses,  and 
combination  of  coal  tar  and  tallow,  etc., 
and  spraying  with  Paris  green  as  a 
poison.  The  main  secret  of  success 
with  these  bands  is  to  find  some  sub- 
stance which  will  keep  sticky  for  a  long 
period  so  as  to  keep  the  worms  from 
climbing  back  into  the  tree.  If  this  is 
done  in  a  thorough  manner,  the  worms 
not  getting  food  will  very  soon  starve 
to  death.  As  to  the  Paris  green  spray 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction, owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  the  poison  does  not  seem  to 
kill  the  worms.  The  usual  amount 
varies  from  one  to  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  Paris  green  to  200  gallons  of 
water  and  from  five  to  ten  pounds  of 
slacked  lime  according  to  quantity  of 
Paris  green  to  prevent  the  burning  of 
foliage.  There  is  enough  poison  in  this 
amount  to  do  good  work,  but  again  we 
find  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  killing 
the  worms  is  on  account  of  either  hav- 
ing poor  Paris  green  or  in  application 
of  the  spray. 

The  usual  idea  of  the  more  you  put 
on  the  better  is  the  result,  won't  work 
with  the  Paris  green  spray.  Paris 
green  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
carried  by  the  water  as  a  spray  on  to 
the  leaves  of  the  tree,  where  it  is  de- 
posited in  minute  globules,  leaving 
globules  containing  a  quantity  of  poi- 
son. As  soon  as  the  sun  evaporates 
the  water  the  Paris  green  will  be 
readily  seen  on  the  leaf  if  a  lens  is  used. 
Anybody  will  understand  that  if  a 
coarse  spray  is  held  on  the  tree  till  the 
leaves  drip  that  the  drip  will  carry  the 
Paris  green  with  it  to  the  ground;  in 
other  words  if  the  globules  on  the  leaf 


are  allowed  to  run  together  the  Paris 
green  will  be  carried  to  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  and  from  there  to  the  ground.  If 
such  a  leaf  be  examined  one  will  find 
very  little  Paris  green  over  the  leaf, 
only  possibly  a  little  along  the  lower 
edge.  Worms  eating  such  leaves  will 
no  doubt  "  grow  fat  on  the  stuff,"  as  a 
grower  expressed  himself. 

The  finest  possible  spray,  with  a  good 
high  pressure  behind  it,  the  solution 
thoroughly  stirred  and  avoiding  drench- 
ing the  trees,  can  only  bring  the  best 
results. 

Mr.  Johnson's  Remedy. — J.  B.  John- 
son gives  the  Tree  and  Vine  the  follow- 
ing record  of  experience: 

When  the  canker  worms  first  ap- 
peared I  banded  the  trees  with  P.  &  B. 
paper,  and  after  knocking  the  worms 
off  painted  the  bands  with  coal  tar. 

This  did  not  get  all  the  worms  and 
was  too  slow.  I  then  began  spraying 
with:  Paris  green,  1J  pound;  lime,  16 
pounds;  water,  200  gallons;  blackstrap 
molasses,  4  gallons. 

This  has  proved  quite  effective  with 
one  spraying,  except  here  and  there  a 
few  trees,  I  sprayed  twice. 

Trees  sprayed  the  day  before  the  rain 
of  a  week  ago,  I  sprayed  again. 

The  solution  should  be  constantly 
stirred  and  applied  under  high  pressure 
so  as  to  produce  a  fine  mist. 


Deep  down  In  country  well  and  city  water  main 
are  the  seeds  of  dysentery  and  cholera  morbus. 
Do  not  let  them  multiply  In  your  body.  Take 
Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  when  your  bowels  begin 
to  trouble  you.   It  always  cures. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  sis  years. 
Aged, 4-yr., »-yr.  and  2-yr.-old classes,  except  lBt  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  and  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  1*.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  V. 


A  .?  O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  not«"d  strains 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


36  SHORT- HORN  ED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.  Also  25  grade  Durham  rows.  Also  1  Im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lbs.  Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOL STEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


BULLS—  Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  Sf  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS — The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


EGGS  from  prize-winning  Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Black  Mlnorcas  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks. 
I1.5U  per  set  lug.  (5.00  per  100.  S.  P.  Llndgren  & 
Sons,  Klngsburg.  Cal. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  N1LE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


J.  L.  BOURI-AND.  Bishop.  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Breeding 
stock  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRE,  POI.AND-CHINA  A  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUea  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.  Established  in  1876. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BR'»8.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
\ EAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

ALWAYS  THS  J3K8T. 

"Business  Dairying,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 
Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  M.  Snnrples,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


YOU  ARE  TOO  LATE 

to  get  the  hogs  lately  advertised  by  us.  We  have  sold  everything  old  enough  to  ship.  You  can  now 
book  orders  for  choice  pigs  in  new  litters  and  have  them  secured  for  such  time  as  they  will  be  needed 

Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Form, 

11?  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOP 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  lor  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding;  of  Pooltry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  'Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use:  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALLTl A  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUM A,  CAL. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.=^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAH  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  th€  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Ball  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R7V\, 

JOSEPH    MAKZKN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Vouna   Stock    for   Sale.  LOVELOCK..  NEVADA. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).       LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF,  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter.  Cnapt, 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local  XXI. 

Modifications.                   _     .  ..   „  XXII. 

II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa-  XXIII. 

vors  the  Growth  of  Fruits.  XXIV. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California.  XXV. 

I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California.  XXVI. 

V.  California  Mission  Fruits.  XXVII. 

VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties.  XXVIII. 

VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit.  XXIX. 

VIII.  The  Nursery.  XXX. 

IX.  Budding  and  Grafting.  XXXI. 

X.  Preparation  for  Planting.  XXXII. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit.  XXXIII. 

XIII.  Cultivation.  XXXIV. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines.  XXXV. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Frnit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple.  XXXVj' 
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The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in  California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Berries  and  Currants. 

Almond,  Walnut, Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 

Fruit  Canning,  Crystallizing  and 
Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 

Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 

Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons- 
Onion  Family. 
Peas. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 
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A  California  /Eolus. 

Director  of  the  Weather  Bureau  Mc- 
Adie  has,  according  to  the  Chronicle, 
forwarded  to  Washington  a  record  of 
the  windstorm  of  last  week,  made  at 
.the  new  station  at  Point  Reyes.  The 
record  is  considered  by  McAdie  the 
most  perfect  ever  made  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  W.  W.  Thomas,  who  was 
in  charge,  braved  the  fierce  elements 
for  seventy-two  hours  in  succesion  in 
order  to  get  the  valuable  data.  With 
the  gale  blowing  at  the  rate  84  miles 
an  hour,  he  went  out  into  the  open,  ex- 
posed position,  where  his  anemometer 
had  been  placed,  to  restore  the  cups  of 
the  apparatus.  Usually  it  takes  at 
least  thirty  minutes  to  put  on  new  cups. 
Thomas,  however,  in  the  face  of  the 
terrible  gale,  replaced  them  in  seven- 
teen minutes. 

In  a  letter  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington  McAdie  has  recommended 
the  promotion  of  Thomas.  In  his  twenty 
years  service  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
the  director  declares  that  he  never 
heard  of  such  a  remarkable  record  be- 
ing made  by  any  official.  Good  records 
have  been  made  of  storms  on  Pike's 
peak  and  Mount  Washington,  but  none 
so  perfect  both  as  the  high  velocity  of 
the  wind  and  the  extent  of  time. 

The  record  opened  on  Friday,  May 
16th,  at  9  A.  m. ,  and  was  ended  on 
Monday,  May  19,  at  9  a.  m.,  a  period  of 
seventy-two  hours.  For  all  that  time 
the  record  was  complete,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  of  seventeen  minutes 
when  the  anemometer  was  being  re- 
paired. The  cups  of  the  anemometer 
made  the  enormous  number  of  2,350,000 
revolutions,  or  nine  every  second.  In 
the  seventy-two  hours  the  wind  blew 
4542  miles — 1086  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  1580  in  the  second  and  1876 
in  the  third. 

For  over  forty-eight  hours  ending  at 
midnight  Sunday  the  rate  was  seventy- 
two  miles  an  hour ;  for  the  six  hours 
immediately  preceding  midnight  on  that 
day  the  rate  was  eighty-eight  miles. 
The  windiest  hour  was  from  5  to  6  Sun- 
day afternoon,  when  the  wind  blew  102 
miles.  The  highest  velocity  for  any  five 
minutes  was  at  the  rate  of  110  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  highest  velocity  for  any 
one  minute  was  120  miles  an  hour.  Some 
idea  of  the  extreme  velocity  can  be 
gained  when  it  is  stated  that  during 
the  Galveston  disaster  the  rate  was 
only  eighty-four  miles  an  hour. 

Live  Stock  at  the  State  Fair. 

Professor  W.  L.  Carlyle,  Professor 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  chargt  of  the  United 
States  Live  Stock  Experiment  Station 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  secured  by 
the  California  State  Agricultural 
Society  to  judge  all  classes  at  the  com- 
ing State  Fair. 

Professor  Carlyle  is  an  authority  on 
live  stock,  with  a  national  reputation. 
The  most  favorable  results  to  dairy- 
men, cattle  and  other  live  stock  breed- 
ers have  resulted  from  his  department. 
The  saving  to  dairymen  alone  by  his 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  proper 
care  and  handling  of  milk  is  estimated 
not  less  than  $800,000  a  year,  in  Wis- 
consin alone. 

Studies  in  cheese  making  has  engaged 
considerable  attention  of  his  depart- 
ment where  the  celebrated  Wisconsin 
Curd  Test  was  devised,  with  the  result 
that  wherever  adopted  it  has  secured 
the  user  almost  entirely  against  loss, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  an  individ- 
ual saving  of  from  $10  to  $15  per  day. 

The  investigations  made  by  his  de- 
partment in  swine  feeding  has  also  been 
of  great  importance,  showing  that  a 
better  product  can  be  obtained  by  in- 
telligent feeding,  and  proving  that 
under  the'  system  adopted  that  the 
bodies  of  the  animal  fed  under  his  sys- 
tem carry  a  higher  ratio  of  lean  to  fat. 

The  industry  of  feeding  sheep  for 
mutton  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
his  department  and  has  now  grown  to 
a  large  and  profitable  industry  in  his 
State. 

Experiments  on  the  best  and  most 
economical  feeding  of  beef  cattle  to 
secure  the  best  commercial  returns 
have  received  considerable  attention 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Live  stock  breeders  from  all  over 


California  should  exhibit  their  stock 
and  visit  the  Fair,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
they  have  had  the  chance  to  have  their 
stock  passed  upon  by  so  well  known  an 
authority,  who  will  also  gladly  extend 
to  visitors  any  information  in  regard  to 
all  lines  of  animal  industry  on  which 
they  may  desire  to  have  his  opinion. 

The  board  of  directors  propose  en- 
couraging the  live  stock  exhibits  on  a 
more  extended  scale  than  heretofore 
given  by  this  society.  New  educational 
features  and  attractions  will  be  intro- 
duced and  every  dairyman,  live  stock 
raiser  and  farmer  are  invited  to  visit 
the  Fair.  They  will  see  the  best  and 
highest  types  in  all  classes  of  live  stock 
and  the  latest  and  most  progressive 
ideas  of  development  pertaining  to 
agricultural  interests. 

The  premium  list  is  now  being  care- 
fully revised  and  will  provide  for  addi- 
tional classes  of  live  stock  of  every  de- 
scription. 

The  poultry  exhibit  will  be  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  held  in  Califor- 
nia; provision  being  made  for  over  125 
classes  of  poultry. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following' 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  MAT  6,  1902. 

639,450  —Correcting  Compass  Errors— J.  Christ- 
ensen,  S.  P. 

699,451.— Steering  Mechanism— J.  Christensen, 
S.  F. 

699,454.— Cultivator— F.  D.  Cook,  Terminus,  Cal. 
699,497.— Waste  Pipe  Connection— A.  Dellamore, 

Los  Angeles,  CaJ. 
699.374.— Ladder— Edmison  &  Myers,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

699,380  — Oil  Burner— R.  H.  Fullaway,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

699,513  — Apron— W.  Garms,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
699.519.-BOOT  Heel— M.  L.  Hansen.  Oakland, Cal. 
699,468.- Sidewalk  Trap  Door— P.  H.  Jacksun, 
S.  F. 

699.395— Protecting  Dykes -W.  S.  Keyes,  S.  F. 
699,226.— Fruit    Cover—  E.    Nyswonger,  Han- 
ford,  Cal. 

699,635  —Crematory— R.  Robinson,  Portland,  Or. 
699,417.— Shipping  Package— G.  F.  Samberg,  S  F. 

699  418.— Egg  Safe— R.  B.  Sears,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
699,583.— Motor  Vehicles-H.  H.  Sherk,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

699,586  — Fuse  Cap— C.   E.  Stevens,  Lovelocks, 
Nev. 

699,351.— Water  Motor— G.  E.  Thurston,  Colby, 
Wash. 

699,431.— Mail  Pouch-H.  D.  Weller,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  13,  1902. 

699,829.— Pump— J.  Albrefczenski,  S.  F. 
700,009  — Nozzle— J.  Bean,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
699,830  —Carburetor— D.  Best,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 
699,662. — Pulley— L.  C.  Coulter,  Portland,  Or. 
699,912.— Hydrocarbon  Lamp  — C.  H.  De  Voll, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

700  163.— Filter— J.  W.  Evans,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
700.039  —Burglar  Alarm— Handy  &  Hosford,  S.  F 
699,755  —Train  Order  Box— I.  G.  Hoag,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

700,069  — Shoe  Duster  —  W.  G.  Mullen,  Pomona, 
Cal. 

700,079  —Potential  Regulator  —  R.  A.  Philip, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
699,7 1 2. — Oven — F.  Rademacher,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
699,822.— Furnace — R.  Scott.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
699,826.— Ridging  Plow— J.  C.  Sllveria,  S.  F. 
700,100.— Dental  Mallet-J  W.  Thatcher,  S.  F. 
700,102.— Wagon— N.  W  Thompson,  Bigelow,  Or. 
699,776.— Impression  Tray— E  L.  Townsend,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
699.991.— Stove— B.  A.  Vaughn,  Corning,  Cal. 
700,106.— Lock— Weber  &  *  rey,  Baker  City,  Or. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among-  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong-  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following-  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Cultivator  Attachment.— No.  699,454.  May  6, 
1902.  F.  D.  Cook,  Terminus,  Cal.  This  improve- 
ment relates  to  cultivators  and  weeders  such  as 
are  employed  for  cultivating  the  ground  where 
corn,  beets  and  like  crops  are  planted  In  rows.  It 
consists  of  a  main  plow  frame,  a  supplemental 
lateral  frame  pivoted  thereto  carrying  plows  or 
shovels  which  are  adjustable  upon  a  frame,  a  seg- 
mentally  Hanged  plate  on  the  main  frame  which 
flange  Is  concentric  with  the  pivot  of  the  clevis 
and  means  for  uniting  the  clevis  and  flange  so 
that  the  clevis  may  stand  at  any  desired  angle 
with  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  cultivator,  and  a 
colter  carried  by  the  clevis. 

Egg  Preserving  Safe.  —  No.  699,418.  May  6, 
1902.  R.  B  Sears,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.  Assigned 
to  H.  C.  Muddox.  of  same  place  In  this  invention 
an  apparatus  is  provided  to  prevent  the  yolks  of 
eggs  from  settling  to  one  side  where  the  eggs  are 
stored  in  large  quantities.  It  consists  of  a  box 
having  Individual  compartments  for  the  eggs  in 
which  they  are  kept  separate,  and  this  box  is  so 
mounted  tnat  it  can  be  revoived  at  Intervals  to 
present  all  sides  of  the  egg-i  upward  and  prevent 
such  settling;  means  are  also  provided  for  the  in- 
troduction and  circulation  of  cold  air  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  and  maintain  it  at  a  low  de- 
gree. 

Dough  Manipulating  and  Loaf  Forming  Ma- 
chine.—No.  698,814.  April  29,  1002.  E.  C.  Chase 
and  I.  E.  Rickey,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  appa- 
ratus is  designed  to  manipulate  dough  and  to  fold 
It  Into  the  form  of  loaves  and  deliver  it  in  readi- 
ness for  the  oven.  It  comprises  rollers,  endless 
traveling  belts,  with  reciprocating  cutting  and 
stamping  devices  whereby  the  dough  is  rolled  into 
sheets  of  even  thickness,  the  edges  folded  over  to 
counteract  the  transverse  stretoh,  and  the  sheet 
folded  lengthwise  by  successive  operations  and 


cut  into  proper  lengths,  then  pressed  into  required 
form  for  loaves.  The  loaves  are  then  delivered 
upon  carriers  with  folds  of  oloth  in  between  them 
to  prevent  contaot. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


"E'CataloguE  a 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages  ~o 
of  new  information   and  \  ) 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
.  dreds  of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.)  \rk 

San  Dimai,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  I  J 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  .  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oar  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  referenoe. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  in  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

3S0  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JUt  IflutlSJnY. 


BY  GDSTAV  BISBN. 


a  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  'tory,  Culture  and  Caring. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gant.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  tei  Dbwby  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  FranoUeo.  Oal. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \IU.    JrtCKSON    rffc  CO., 
Sole  Agenti,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BF.bT.  L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Oranges  require  8  to  i  o  per  cent,  of 

Actual  Potash. 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges 
is  an  established  fact.  We  have 
some  interesting  pamphlets  on 
orange  growing,  which  we  send 
free  to  all  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BECAUSE-- 

Inventors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fiist:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second :  Francisco  may,  where  they  so  desire, 

consul i  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third :  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  inven- 
Fourth :  tion  will  appear  in  the  ilining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  Licenses 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions,  searches,  and  give 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  or  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Kranch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  ar6 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

By  Willis  P.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow ; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sharpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  Bound  in 
full  cloth  Size,  5fcx 
x'4  in.  SI,  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  190. 
Blaka,    moffltt    dfc    T  o  w  n  •> 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  Sail  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lot  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  00   Portland.  Or. 
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Throe  feeds  to  tbe  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    Kasy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  yenr. 

Three  feeds  to  the  rouDd  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


\  THE  ifg  •  -^P^Y  THE    OUfi  ffi££ 


'round Admiral  hay  press  co.Box^"N  nociTY  ^ n0UR  catalogue 


Pelf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  tbe  bay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  tbe  team  and  saves  a  hand 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Tour  money  back,  if  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 


DE  L&YAL  DAIRY  SDPPLY  CO.,  217  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  SaKCtt  I  LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHY   SHOULD   YOU  BUY 


a  cream 
Time,  L 


separator?    Because,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  it  will  save  you 
■abor  and  Money   and  Improve  the  Quality  and  Quantity 
oi  your  Calves  and  Pigs,  as  well  as  of  your  Cream  and 
Butter.    The  value  of  warm,  sweet  skimmilk  for  feed- 
ing, is  often  overlooked,  but  is  an  important  item. 
Why  should  you  buy 

„  A  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR? 

Because  it  is  the  best.   It  is  not  only  "  The  Kind  that  Gets 
"  the  Cream,"  but  it  is  the  most  Substantially  Made, 
and  saves  its  users  money  by  wearing  longer  and  not 
causing  them  to  spend  money  for  repairs  like  other 
makes,  that  are  complicated  and  imperfectly  made. 

For  further  information,  write  for  illustrated  catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls  Vt. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  ("for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
hoice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
31ack!egine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Ft,  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 


ARE 


BEST. 


THE 

Thousands  In  use  on  tbe  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  cicellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strong  and  durable;  will  run  in 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


"HOOSIER"  F»umps, 

REDWOOD  TANKS, 

WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulate,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 
575  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 


JACKSON 

MM 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  4  11    market   St     San  Francisco 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 


F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    WATER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.    All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  tor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  .  Pick  your  CHERRIES.  PLUHS  and  PEACHES  with  the 
ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY-A11  Sizes.       LIGHTNING  FRUIT  PICKING  BUCKET. 


IT  IS  A  TIME  SAVER    At  least  one-third  more  fruit  can  be  picked  with  tbe  Lightning  Bucket 
than  any  other  way.    SO  DURABLE  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 


With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

write  for  catalogues.  PRICES:    EACH,  $1.25;  THREE  FOR  $3.50;  SIX  FOR  $6.T5;  PER  D0Z„  $13.00 

BAKER  &l  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  For  sale  by  loomis  fruit  company,  loomis,  placer  co..  cal. 


THE  GENUINE 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO 'S  VEHICLES 

Can  be  obtained  at  our  SAN  FRANCISCO  RE- 
POSITORY, between  Ninth  and  Tenth  on  Market. 
We  ship  in  carloads  from  factory,  and  the  amount 
saved  in  freight  is  given  to  the  purchaser. 

Columbus    Buggy  Go. 

N.  B.—  Use  thejsame  judgment  when  buying  a 
vehicle  that  you  exercise  when  selecting  seed 
wheat  or  developing  a  mine. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F*OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  ADD  STPP1     PANfiP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
KAINUC  we         f  *r  a  shon  t(me  de,iver  &t  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  (25  00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $80  00.  It  has  six  8-Inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21 H  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G  W1LLARO,  manufacturer,  619  N,  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII.    No.  23. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  7.  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


California  Cereal  Crops. 

From  the  little  excursion  down  the  coast,  which 
we  made  on  the  first  page  last  week,  we  return  with 
interest  to  scenes  in  the  great  interior  valley  and 
show  a  number  of  views  connected  with  the  great 
and  growing  cereal  products  of  the  State.  This  last 
statement  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  readers,  who 
may  share  in  the  too  general  impression  that  the 
California  cereal  product  is  a  vanishing  quantity.  So 
much  has  been  properly  said  in 
favor  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  fruit 
products  and  of  some  of  the  animal 
products,  as  for  instance  the  butter 
output,  that  the  inference  is  too 
often  drawn  that  this  increase  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  cereal  product, 
and  that,  as  the  popular  products 
increase,  the  grain  product  de- 
creases. This  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion. The  fact,  fortunately,  is  that, 
great  as  has  been  the  output  of 
other  products,  the  grain  product 
has  advanced,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
face  of  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, which  during  the  last  three 
years  or  more  have  reduced  the 
crops  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
very  seriously.  California  is  not 
exchanging  one  line  of  production 
for  another;  she  is  making  an  all- 
around  development,  and,  though 
turning  lands  of  especial  adapta- 
tions to  the  special  products  which 
best  suit  them,  is  still  breaking  new 
land  for  the  old  staples  upon  which 
the  State  first  gained  commercial 
recognition,  and  which  will  long 
contribute  to  her  prosperity. 

The  course  of  affairs  with  cereals, 
to  which  we  particularly  allude,  is 
shown  by  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Census  Office  on  agricul- 
ture in  California,  from  which  ex- 
tracts on  other  lines  of  agriculture 
are  given  on  another  page  of  this 
issue.  The  tabulations  of  the  census 
show  the  values  of  the  grains  pro- 
duced in  the  census  year  1899  as 
follows: 

Wheat  $20,179,044 

Barley   10,645,723 

Oats   1,700,397 

Corn   700,894 

Rye   251,486 

The  fruit  products  for  the  same 

year  are  as  follows: 

Orchard  fruits  $14,526,786 

Semi-tropical  fruits   7,219,082 

Grapes   5,622,825 

Nuts   1,442,675 

Small  Fruits   911,411 

Comparing  the  totals  of  these 
two  groups,  we  find  the  grains  ag- 
gregating a  value  of  $33,477,544, 
while  the  fruit  products  give  a  total  of  $29,722,779. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  hay  product,  which  is  sister  to 
the  grain  product,  the  total  value  of  grains,  hay  and 
forage  becomes  $52,913,942,  which  makes  the  fruit 
output  worth  but  little  more  than  half  of  the  field 
combination.    To  show  the  standing  of  the  different 
products  by  percentage,  it  may  be  stated  that,  of 
the  total  value  of  crops,  cereals  contributed  35.3%; 
fruits,  29.7%;  hay  and  forage,  20.4%;  vegetables,  in- 
cluding potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions  and  sugar 
beets,   7.5%;  nuts,  forest   and  nursery  products, 
flowers  and  plants,  4.5%;   all  other  crops,  2.6%. 


But  the  question  at  the  beginning  was  not  so  much 
as  to  how  the  grain  products  compare  with  the  fruit 
products,  but  whether  the  grain  products  have  de- 
clined as  compared  with  their  records  during  pre- 
vious decades.  The  answer  is,  as  we  have  already 
anticipated,  that  these  products  have  not  declined  in 
aggregate.  It  is  true  that  the  wheat  product  has 
decreased  a  little,  but  other  grains  have  gained  more 
than  wheat  has  lost.  In  1899  the  total  area  devoted 
to  cereals  was  3,984,036  acres;  in  1889  it  was  3,812,751 


county;  Sutter  county,  more  buckwheat;  Sonoma 
county,  more  corn  and  oats.  Nearly  85%  of  the 
420,452  bushels  of  Kafir  corn  reported  was  grown  in 
the  south-central  counties  of  Fresno,  Kings,  Kern 
and  Tulare.  The  acreage  given  for  cereals  is  ex- 
clusive of  that  of  grains  cut  green  for  hay  and  of  that 
of  corn,  non-saccharine  sorghum  and  similar  crops 
grown  for  forage  and  ensilage. 

The  views  on  this  page  are  particularly  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  the  foregoing  statements 
They  represent  leading  phases  of 
grain  growing  in  the  interior  valley 
and  are  from  a  collection  of  such 
pictures  recently  made  for  the  Sun- 
set Magazine — a  popular  periodical 
which  is  devoted  to  exposition  of 
California  progress.  The  views 
show  the  great  in  our  grain  grow- 
ing— the  use  of  steam  not  alone  for 
threshing,  but  for  moving  and 
operating  the  California  combined 
harvesters  which  cut,  thresh,  clean 
and  sack  while  you  wait  on  top  of 
the  machine,  and  only  need  a  mill- 
ing and  baking  attachment  to  serve 
your  breakfast  in  less  time  than 
you  would  wait  for  it  in  a  fashion- 
able hotel.  There  is  also  the  com- 
bined harvester  operated  by  a  drove 
of  horses  and  mules,  while  in  an- 
other picture  the  long  teams  are 
shown  moving  the  grain  to  the  rail- 
way station  or  boat  landing.  The 
central  picture  is  an  interior  view 
of  a  grain  warehouse,  of  which 
there  are  many  hundreds  in  the 
State,  in  which  the  sacked  grain  is 
sacked  roof-high  awaiting  trans- 
portation or  ship  loading. 

The  growth  of  grain  is  still  a 
great  interest  in  California,  and  it 
may  be  vastly  greater  without 
crowding  any  other  agricultural 
product  to  the  wall.  To  grow  more 
grain  to  the  acre  as  was  formerly 
done  by  judicious  fertilization,  irri- 
gation and  the  selection  of  more 
prolific  varieties;  to  market  the 
product  with  less  contribution  to 
commercial  and  transportation  in- 
terests; to  give  the  producer  better 
reward  for  more  intelligent  and 
enterprising  effort  in  his  own  be- 
half—these are  some  of  the  things 
which  the  future  should  realize. 


Some  Features  of  Grain  Growing  in  the  Interior  Valley  of  California 

acres,  and  in  1879  it  was  2,561,800  acres.  In  the 
decade  from  1889  to  1899  the  acreage  in  oats  in- 
creased 167%;  rye,  129.5%;  barley,  26.2%.  Buck- 
wheat shows  a  decrease  of  40.5%;  corn,  23.3%;  wheat, 
5.5%.  Although  the  production  of  buckwheat,  corn 
and  wheat  decreased  during  the  last  decade,  there 
was  an  increase  of  approximately  5%  in  the  total 
production  of  cereals. 

The  largest  acreage  and  quantities  and  the  largest 
average  yields  per  acre  are  found  along  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers.  San  Joaquin  county 
reports  more  barley,  rye  and  wheat  than  any  other 


The  Sanger  Herald  is  informed 
that  myriads  of  hoppers  have  ap- 
peared in  the  foothills  of  that  vi- 
cinity, doing  great  damage  to  vege- 
tation of  all  kinds.    Alfalfa  fields, 
orchards,  vineyards  and  vegetable 
gardens  have    been  stripped  of 
every  vestige  of  foliage,  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
especially  presenting  a  desolate  appearance.  The 
ground  is  literally  covered  with  these  insects — in 
fact,  they  are  so  thick  that  the  farmers  crush  them 
under  their  feet  at  every  step.    Even  the  dwelling 
houses  are  so  full  of  hoppers  that  the  women  folks 
find  it  no  small  task  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.  A 
mixture  of  arsenic,  bran  and  molasses  is  sure  death 
to  these  insects,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  re- 
sult of  scattering  this  insecticide  about  the  orchards. 
While  countless  numbers  are  being  destroyed,  there  is 
no  perceptible  decrease  of  the  pest  as  yet. 
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The  Week. 

Not  even  yet  have  we  settled  down  to  normal  sum- 
mer weather,  but  have  had  showers  in  the  valleys, 
snows  in  the  mountains  and  rather  low  temperatures 
everywhere.  The  weather  and  crop  report  on  the 
next  page  tells  story  in  detail.  The  best  thing  is 
that  which  is  becoming  conspicuous  by  absence  and 
that  is  hot  north  winds.  This  will  add  considerably 
to  the  grain  yield  and  the  endurance  of  pasturage, 
and  prove  of  wide  value. 

Outside  affairs  favor  industrial  activity.  The 
South  African  war  closes  in  time  for  the  coronation 
of  King  Edward;  the  problems  of  the  Philippines  are 
being  settled  on  a  promising  basis.  Though  this  is  a 
political  year  in  California  we  promise  to  be  pretty 
busy  pushing  trade  and  producing  things  and  giving 
such  most  practical  value  to  the  multitudes  who  are 
coming  to  the  State.  

Shipping  wheat  is  a  little  weak,  but  millings  re- 
main firm.  Two  cargoes  have  gone  to  Europe  since 
our  last  report.  New  barley  is  arriving  and  that 
makes  feed  easier,  while  old  brewing  is  steady.  White 
oats  are  unchanged  and  colored  easier.  Corn  is  quiet 
and  slightly  downward.  Bran  is  in  light  supply  and 
high.  New  hay  makes  all  old  hay  weak  except  choice 
stable.  Beef  is  easier ;  mutton  steady ;  hogs  are 
lower,  but  steady  at  the  decline.  Butter  is  quiet — a 
little  weak  on  the  best  grades  and  firm  on  cheap  lots. 
Cheese  is  unchanged  and  is  being  stored  for  future 
sale.  Eggs  are  holding  up  well.  Poultry  is  moder- 
ately firm,  being  favored  by  absence  of  Eastern 
stock,  which  is  now,  however,  beginning  to  arrive 
again.  Choice  new  Burbank  potatoes  are  in  good 
demand  at  stiff  prices,  but  Early  Rose  are  not  doing 
so  well.  Old  are  out  of  request.  Onions  are  in  free 
supply  and  cheap.  New  green  corn  has  come  in  from 
Vacaville.  String  beans  have  met  a  marked  decline. 
Green  peas  are  recovering  a  little  and  choice  are 
selling  fairly.  A  few  peaches  and  cherry  plums  are 
in  this  week.  Cherries  are  abundant.  Oranges  are 
nearly  out  and  a  few  fancy  Navels  sell  well.  Lemons 
and  limes  are  unchanged.  Dried  fruit  is  nominal  and 
prospective  buyers  are  bluffing  on  alleged  futures,  in 
the  hope  of  bearing  prices  of  new  crop.  Wool  is 
quiet  and  little  doing.  

The  development  work  in  the  different  regions  of 
central  California  is  going  forward  diligently  and  ef- 
fectively. As  shown  by  an  article  on  another  page, 
the  coast  county  convention  at  San  Jose  last  week 
was  a  great  success  and  will  accomplish  much.  This 
week  there  is  activity  in  the  central  foothill  district. 
It  is  strengthening  to  feel  the  shoulders  touch  as  they 
are  forced  upon  the  load.  It  will  move  things.  The 
Pacific  Rural  Press  believes  in  such  efforts  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  State. 


Grasshoppers  in  the  Foothills. 

LET  ALL  OUR  READERS  UP  AND  AT  THEM  ! 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  on  the  higher 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  grasshoppers  are  hatching  out  in 
unusual  force,  and  promise  considerable  injuries  to 
all  kinds  of  growing  crops,  as  well  as  to  orchard  and 
vineyard  properties.  It  is  about  five  years  since  the 
last  grasshopper  invasion,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  considerable  losses  through  their  work.  It  is 
advisable  for  everyone  in  the  districts  which  lie  in  the 
direction  of  their  westerly  march  toward  the  valley 
and  in  the  line  of  the  flight  which  they  will  make  as 
soon  as  they  get  their  wings,  to  prepare  to  protect 
his  products  against  them.  Fortunately,  much  can 
be  done  by  timely  and  vigorous  effort,  and  we  give 
prominent  place  to  a  carefully  prepared  sketch  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  hoppers  have  been  suc- 
cessfully resisted.  We  hope  all  our  readers  in  the 
threatened  districts  will  give  heed  to  this  warning 
and  exhortation  to  fight,  and  will  also  make  the 
methods  known  to  all  their  neighbors  who  may  not 
have  our  journal  in  their  homes,  in  order  that  a  wide 
resistance  may  be  made.  To  get  everybody  to  doing 
something  is  more  than  half  the  battle.  The  follow- 
ing are  methods  of  grasshopper  killing  which  have 
proven  successful  in  California  and  elsewhere: 

Poisoning. — In  vineyards  and  other  plantations, 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  use  killing  machinery,  poi- 
son has  often  proved  very  valuable.  The  following  is 
the  recipe:  Fill  the  wash  tub  about  three-fourths  full 
of  bran,  add  six  pounds  of  arsenic,  and  mix  it  thor- 
oughly with  the  bran;  put  about  four  pounds  of 
coarse  brown  sugar  in  a  pail,  fill  the  pail  with  water 
and  stir  until  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Then  pour  this  sugar-water  into  the  bran 
and  arsenic,  and  again  fill  the  pail  with  water,  and 
proceed  as  before  until  all  of  the  sugar  in  the  pail  has 
been  dissolved  and  added  to  the  bran.  Now  stir  the 
latter  thoroughly,  and  add  as  much  water  as  is 
necessary  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  mixture,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use.  Throw  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
this  mixture  upon  the  ground  beneath  each  vine  in- 
fested with  grasshoppers,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
latter  will  leave  the  vine  and  collect  upon  the  bran 
and  soon  commence  feeding  upon  it.  Those  which 
are  upon  the  ground  6  or  8  feet  from  the  bran  will 
soon  find  their  way  to  it.  After  eating  as  much  of 
the  bran  as  they  desire,  the  grasshoppers  usually 
crawl  off,  and  may  hide  themselves  beneath  weeds, 
clods  of  earth,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  hours  will  be  found 
to  be  dead.  A  common  washtub  of  this  mash  is  suf- 
ficient for  about  five  acres  of  grapevines.  To  enable 
one  to  gather  up  the  remnants  of  the  poison  after  its 
work  is  done,  the  practice  is  adopted  of  placing  the 
poison  on  shingles  or  other  thin  pieces  of  wood,  which 
can  be  easily  seen  and  emptied.  All  such  surplus 
poison  should  be  deeply  buried  in  the  ground.  There 
is  some  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  arsenic  which  is  best;  also  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  a  little  middlings  to  make  the  mixture 
more  compact.  One  prescription  is  as  follows: 
Forty  pounds  of  bran,  fifteen  pounds  of  middlings, 
two  gallons  cheap  syrup,  twenty  pounds  arsenic, 
mixed  soft  with  water.  Others  reduce  the  arsenic  to 
fifteen  pounds  and  others  to  ten  pounds,  with  the 
same  weights  of  other  ingredients. 

Barriers. — As  to  barriers  to  grasshopper  pro- 
gress, a  small  stream  is  no  protection  whatever,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  as  the  insects  float  down  and 
land  wherever  there  is  food,  and  then  go  off  again  ; 
but  a  large  river  being  too  wide  to  float  across  is  a 
great  protection.  A  small  ditch  can,  however,  be 
made  available  by  covering  it  with  a  film  of  petro- 
leum. By  rigging  a  can  of  kerosene  so  it  will  leak 
about  four  drops  per  minute  upon  the  slowly  moving 
water,  will  spread  a  deadly  film  of  oil  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ditch. 

Other  barriers  which  can  be  used  to  protect 
orchards  and  vineyards  which  are  in  the  path  of  the 
invasion,  may  be  described  as  follows  :  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  kill  the  young  insects  is  by  ditching  or 
trenching.  Simple  ditches,  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
deep,  with  perpendicular  sides,  offer  effectual  bar- 
riers to  the  young  hoppers  before  they  get  their 
wings.  They  accumulate  in  such  ditches  and  die  in 
such  masses  that  the  stench  from  them  is  intolerable, 
and  the  practice  is  to  bury  them  with  soil.  In  order 
to  keep  the  main  trenches  open,  it  is  customary  to 
dig  pits  here  and  there  in  the  trenches,  which  are 
filled  up  as  soon  as  full  of  hoppers,  and  other  pits 
dup;  for  new-comers. 

Prof.  Riley  says  that  where  ditches  are  not  easily 
made,  and  where  lumber  is  plentiful,  a  board  fence 
2  feet  high  and  with  3-inch  batten  nailed  on  the  top 
or  side  from  which  locusts  are  coming,  the  edge  of  it 
smeared  with  coal  tar,  will  answer  as  an  effectual 
barrier,  and  prove  useful  to  protect  fields  or  gardens. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  hoppers  commence  to 
fly  they  need  not  be  feared  in  the  vineyards,  since  by 
building  fires  and  making  smoke,  such  as  is  used  as 
protection  against  frost,  the  pests  can  be  prevented 
from  lighting  on  the  vines. 

Sulphur  Smoking. — A  Nebraska  farmer  furnishes 


one  of  our  San  Francisco  contemporaries  with  what 
he  claims  is  an  infallible  means  of  driving  away  the 
grasshoppers.    He  thus  describes  it: 

Take  hay,  straw  or  rubbish,  and  dump  it  off  in 
forkfuls  a  rod  apart  over  the  field  on  the  windward 
side.  Next,  sprinkle  from  one-fourth  to  half  a 
pound  of  sulphur  on  each  pile,  and  in  the  evening  set 
the  substance  on  fire.  About  sundown,  the  air  being 
sufficiently  heavy  to  keep  the  smoke  down  close  to 
the  ground,  the  wind  will  roll  it  all  over  the  field. 
The  smoke  will  scent  everything  growing  upon  the 
field  to  such  an  extent  that  grasshoppers  will  never 
come  there  again  during  the  season  that  the  sulphur 
is  applied.  I  tried  this  method  for  three  seasons  in 
succession  when  the  grasshoppers  swarmed  in  myri- 
ads from  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  it  always  proved 
successful.  The  fourth  time  I  applied  the  sulphur 
smoke  the  troublesome  insects  had  been  hatched  upon 
the  field  and  had  cut  off  the  crops  of  wheat  clear  to 
the  roots,  but  after  being  '  smoked '  they  disturbed 
nothing  further.  For  about  eighty  acres  of  land 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  sulphur  are  required." 

Using  Fires  and  Ditches. — At  the  last  invasion 
the  Natoma  vineyard,  near  Sacramento,  was  saved 
by  firing  the  grass  along  the  roadways  and  all  grassy 
patches  and  driving  the  pests  into  the  flames  and 
ditches.  The  great  attack  was  from  the  foothills 
outside  the  ditch  that  encircles  the  vine  tract,  and 
they  were  kept  out.  The  attempt  was  made  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  vineyard  to  keep  the  de- 
structive hordes  moving  southward,  and  to  this  end 
a  gang  of  Chinese  were  kept  beating  the  ground  with 
boughs  and  sacks.  The  greater  dependence  on  the 
Natoma  estate  is  put  in  driving  them  into  the  open 
water  courses  and  by  firing  the  grass  on  the  hard  and 
baked  hatching  grounds. 

Straw  Traps. — Many  insects  are  easily  destroyed 
on  open  lands  by  burning  straw.  The  straw  was  laid 
in  long  lines  and  10  or  20  feet  wide.  The  hoppers  in 
their  march,  or  on  being  driven  from  other  places, 
would  take  shelter  under  the  straw,  seeming  to  pre- 
fer it  to  grass,  brush  and  all  other  things.  They 
could  scarcely  be  driven  out  of  it.  When  the  straw 
was  sufficiently  full  of  them  it  was  fired,  and  the 
destruction  of  almost  every  grasshopper  in  it  was 
assured. 

Asphaltum  Pans. — In  Kern  county  in  previous 
years  the  pest  has  been  routed  and  slain  almost  to 
extermination.  A  sheet  of  iron  16  feet  long  and  4 
feet  deep,  turned  up  like  a  sled  runner  at  the  front 
edge,  is  hitched  behind  two  horses.  Between  this 
iron  and  the  horses  small  chains  are  so  fixed  as  to 
sweep  the  ground,  thus  causing  every  grasshopper 
to  "  get  out  of  that."  There  is  a  slight  rim  around 
this  plate  of  iron,  and  upon  its  upper  surface  very 
liquid  asphaltum  is  poured.  Then  the  team  is  started 
up,  dragging  this  plate  upon  the  ground  behind  it, 
with  the  result  that  every  single  grasshopper  in  its 
course,  which  is  large  enough  to  jump,  sooner  or 
later  falls  into  the  asphaltum  and  perishes.  The 
least  particle  of  asphaltum  ruins  him,  so  that  those 
who  even  touch  it  are  lost.  In  places  it  has  been 
found  that  in  a  trip  of  half  a  mile  the  asphaltum  be- 
came so  loaded  with  grasshoppers  that  it  had  to  be 
scraped  off  and  a  fresh  layer  added.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  layer  of  asphaltum  will  hold  125,000  grass- 
hoppers, a  harvest  of  250,000  grasshoppers  per  mile. 

Having  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  the 
Kern  County  Land  Company  went  at  the  work  of 
extermination  in  the  most  thorough  way.  Eleven  of 
these  plates,  16  feet  by  4,  were  hauled  abreast,  mak- 
ing a  moving  line  of  asphaltum  176  feet  long  and  4 
feet  wide,  capable  of  catching  2,750,000  grasshoppers 
every  mile,  provided  that  the  supply  held  out ;  and 
as  18  miles'  travel  is  a  day's  work,  that  made 
49,500,000  grasshoppers  in  asphaltum  sauce  every 
day. 

Hopper  Dosers  in  Minnesota. — A  somewhat  simi- 
lar arrangement  was  very  effectively  used  in  Minne- 
sota. Prof.  Otto  Lugger,  State  Entomologist,  has 
had  in  successful  operation  in  the  Red  River  valley 
and  in  Chicago  and  Pine  counties  400  "hopper 
dosers."  The  "hopper  doser"  is  a  machine  about 
8  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  It  is  made  on  the  plan 
of  a  dustpan,  is  of  tin  and  sits  on  three  runners,  on 
which  it  is  pulled  over  the  fields  by  a  team  of  horses. 
At  the  rear  of  the  pan  there  is  a  trough  the  entire 
length  of  the  machine,  in  which  there  is  an  inferior 
grade  of  crude  oil,  while  at  the  back  of  the  machine 
there  is  a  sheet  of  canvas.  The  hoppors  jump  into 
the  pan  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Those  that  fall  into 
the  kerosene  and  are  immersed  in  the  fluid  die  at 
once,  while  the  hoppers  that  are  merely  touched  by 
the  oil  may  live  two  or  three  minutes  before  they 
succumb.  It  costs  the  State  $1.50  to  make  each  of 
these  machines.  They  are  given  to  the  farmers  in 
hopper-infested  communities  in  order  to  encourage 
them  in  getting  rid  of  the  pest.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  machines  were  in  operation  and  Prof.  Lugger 
thus  figures  their  destructive  capacity:  "  Each  ma- 
chine caught  by  actual  measurement  two  to  six  bush- 
els of  grasshoppers.  As,  however,  about  ten  times 
as  many  more  hoppers  jump  into  the  oil  and  out 
again  to  die  later,  such  a  machine  killed  from  twenty 
to  sixty  bushels.  We  had  420  machines,  and  there 
were  many  days  when  all  of  them  were  in  operation. 
Of  course  the  killing  of  such  immense  numbers  of  in- 
sects had  the  desired  effect  and  saved  the  crops  in 
the  regions  infested— in  all  about  70  square  miles." 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Live  Stock  on  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  let  me  know  if  the  indus- 
try of  stock  raising  (beef  cattle)  is  carried  on  in  this 
State  to  any  extent  on  irrigated  alfalfa  land.  Would 
you  consider  it  possible  to  engage  in  raising  beef  on 
9uch  land,  if  it  can  be  bought  for  $40  per  acre  ?  I 
will  watch  your  columns  for  answer. — Homeseeker, 
Alameda. 

If  you  had  been  longer  a  reader  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  you  would  know  that  a  large  part  of 
the  beef  produced  in  California  comes  from  the  alfalfa 
lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  all  of  which  are  irri- 
gated. The  amount  of  feed  produced  per  acre  on 
good  alfalfa  land  properly  managed  is  immense,  and 
you  can  get  such  land  under  ditch  in  some  parts  of 
the  valley  for  the  price  you  mention,  or  even  less,  in 
some  of  the  newer  irrigated  districts.  This  fact  is 
not  as  widely  known  as  it  should  be,  and  those  having 
such  lands  should  advertise  them  better  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  which  is  read  by  just  such  home- 
seekers  as  the  above.  The  buyer  must,  however, 
exercise  due  discretion  in  selecting  lands,  for  not  all 
lands  which  he  can  buy  for  $40  or  less  will  bring  him 
the  rewards  he  seeks.  He  also  must  be  sure  to  grow 
stock  which  will  pay  him  well  for  the  feed.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  few  things  better  than  good  beef  on 
good  alfalfa  land,  managed  by  a  good  man  for  the 
business.  ^ 

Pruning  Young  Prunes— Lining  for  Sulphur  Boxes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  young  French  prune 
trees,  three  years  old  last  January.  The  first  two 
seasons  I  headed  them  back  to  the  desired  amount 
of  limbs,  cutting  them  back  very  severely;  last  fall 
I  cut  them  back  to  where  I  wanted  the  second 
branches.  Now  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this: 
Would  it  be  best  to  top  them  this  summer  (where  I 
want  the  third  or  last  branches)  or  wait  until  they 
are  dormant  ?  If  you  favor  the  former,  what  month 
would  you  advise  doing  it  in  ?  Would  you  thin  out 
at  the  same  time  or  simply  top  everything  and  thin 
out  later  on  ?  What  would  make  a  good  lining  for 
old  sulphur  boxes  to  prevent  leakage  ? — Subscriber, 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Either  pinch  the  new  growth  as  soon  as  it  runs 
about  the  distance  you  desire,  and  force  it  to  branch 
at  once,  or  let  the  growth  proceed  until  the  late  fal 
or  winter  pruning.  The  latter  way  is,  on  the  whole, 
best  for  strength  in  the  tree;  but  where  the  trees 
grow  very  rapidly,  pinching  is  a  good  way  to  get 
shape  quickly.  Do  not  thin  shoots  now  on  a  young 
tree.  Let  them  grow  and  thin  out  next  winter. 
B.  &  B.  building  paper  is  good  to  line  your  sulphur 
boxes  with. 

Vetches  in  the  Interior  Valley. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  vetches  make  good  pasture 
on  land  that  is  sandy  and  gravelly  with  no  water 
except  the  rain  ?  Also  are  vetches  suitable  for 
green  manuring  in  an  orchard  in  the  river  bottoms 
of  Fresno  county  ?  What  is  the  time  of  sewing  the 
best  variety,  etc.? — Reader,  Fresno. 

The  vetches  will  make  good  winter  pasturage  and 
will  grow  on  sandy  and  gravelly  land  during  the 
rainy  season.  They  are,  however,  quite  sensitive  to 
heat  and  drouth,  and  without  irrigation  will  not  make 
much  growth  after  the  hot  weather  begins.  These 
remarks  apply  to  growing  vetches  in  the  open  field 
and  in  orchards,  although  on  the  river  bottom  the 
growth  will  be  maintained  later  in  the  hot  season 
providing  there  is  moisture  in  the  soil.  What  is 
called  "hairy  vetch"  is,  perhaps,  on  all  accounts 
the  best  for  California,  though  other  varieties  are 
also  promising.  The  best  time  for  sowing  on  dry 
lands  or  to  secure  winter  growth  for  plowing  under 
in  the  orchard  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
in  the  fall.  Very  little  can  be  obtained  by  spring 
sowing  except  on  moist  bottom  land. 

A  Foothill  Cicada. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  lace-winged  moth  which 
I  found  on  an  apple  tree.  Its  identity  is  unknown  to 
me,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  injurious 
or  not,  and  what  its  general  practice  is  with  regard 
to  fruit  trees. — Orchardist,  Tollhouse. 

The  insect  which  you  send  is  one  of  the  annual 
cicada's.  It  does  most  harm  by  chiseling  into  the 
twigs  of  the  apple  tree  and  depositing  its  eggs 
therein.  This  causes  the  twigs  to  swell  somewhat, 
but  it  does  not  usually  do  them  serious  injury,  for  as 
soon  as  the  young  insect  hatches  and  creeps  out  the 


wound  heals  over.  It  has  been  supposed  that  to 
spray  the  trees  early  in  the  season  with  whale  oil 
soap,  one  pound  to  four  gallons  of  water,  would  make 
the  bark  distasteful  to  the  insect,  but  whether  this 
has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  the  case 
we  are  not  aware.  The  insect  is  not  counted  a  great 
pest  and  its  work  has  never  been  reported  except 
from  the  upper  foothill  region. 

Plant  Lice  on  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  remedy  for  lice  on 
strawberry  plants  ?  I  had  what  I  thought  was  a 
very  promising  patch  of  vines,  but  I  can  see  now 
that  they  are  not  going  to  amount  to  anything.  They 
have  only  been  out  two  years  and  ought  to  be  at 
their  best.  They  have  made  slow  growth  and  the 
berries  are  going  to  be  small,  and  lots  of  them  have 
blighted,  although  the  leaves  are  green  and  healthy. 
The  lice  are  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  are  small 
and  of  a  brownish  color.  I  gave  the  vines  a  dressing 
of  chicken  manure  and  hard  wood  ashes  in  February 
and  have  done  everything  to  insure  a  good  crop,  and 
I  can't  imagine  what  is  the  matter  unless  it  is  the 
lice. — Reader,  Butte  county. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  protect  your  straw- 
berry plants  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
which  is  on  all  accounts  the  cheapest  and  best,  using 
a  cyclone  nozzle,  which  will  enable  you  to  throw  the 
spray  upwards,  so  as  to  strike  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  oil  and  soap- 
suds are  violently  agitated  together  until  the  emul- 
sion appears.  When  this  is  obtained  it  may  be  mixed 
with  ten  to  fifteen  times  its  bulk  of  water  without 
separation  of  the  oil.  It  is  likely  that  if  you  can  kill 
the  lice  which  are  now  upon  the  bushes  that  the  lady- 
bugs  may  multiply  and  keep  your  plants  free  from 
lice  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Too  Much  Richness. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  turned  an  old  chicken  lot 
into  a  vegetable  garden,  and  as  it  was  formerly  a 
dumping  ground  for  wood  ashes  the  vegetables  do 
not  do  well.  Is  there  anything  I  can  put  into  the 
soil  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  lye  that  comes  out 
when  I  irrigate  the  plants  ? — Gardener,  Watson- 
ville. 

The  land  which  you  speak  of  is  evidently  too  rich 
for  plant  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fertiliz- 
ing material  in  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed,  nor 
could  it  be  very  cheaply  done.  It  would  be  a  better 
proposition  to  treat  that  soil  as  manure,  dig  out  at 
least  parts  of  it  in  trench  form  and  wheel  or  haul  it 
away  on  other  ground,  where  it  will  be  valuable,  and 
bring  in  other  outside  soil  to  fill  the  excavations ; 
then  plow  or  otherwise  mix  up  the  soil  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  and  you  will  have  a  piece  of  land  that 
will  be  very  productive  for  a  long  time  for  vegetable 
growing.  You  will  find  this  soil  that  you  haul  out 
from  your  garden  very  desirable  as  a  fertilizer  for 
fruit  trees  or  for  other  crops. 

A  Common  Roadside  Weed. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  find  a  slip  of  a  plant 
which  I  would  like  to  ascertain  the  name  and  use  of. 
It  is  most  prominent  during  the  dry  summer,  when 
it  stays  green.  It  grows  in  the  form  of  runners,  cov- 
ering the  ground.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it 
may  become  a  nuisance.  —  Reader,  San  Diego 
county. 

The  plant  which  you  send  is  Polygonum  aviculare. 
It  is  not  liable  to  become  very  troublesome,  because 
it  has  no  running  roots  or  stems,  but  branches  out 
from  a  single  tap  root,  and  can,  therefore,  be  easily 
destroyed.  It  is  of  some  little  account  as  a  forage 
plant  for  sheep  or  burros,  but  as  a  rule  throughout 
the  State  is  of  little  account,  generally  appearing  on 
roadsides  or  on  vacant  town  lots,  etc.  So  far  as  we 
know  it  has  never  proved  troublesome  in  cultivated 
ground. 

Do  not  Put  Apricots  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  I  bud  apricots  on  almond 
trees  that  are  six  or  seven  years  old  ?  If  so,  can  I 
bud  into  the  old  wood,  or  will  I  have  to  let  suckers 
grow  ? — Orchardist,  Ventura  county. 

It  will  not  do  to  bud  the  apricot  upon  the  almond, 
for,  although  the  buds  may  take  and  some  growth 
may  be  secured,  the  union  is  insecure  and  likely  to 
break  away,  even  after  it  has  attained  considerable 
size,  and  may  be  laden  with  fruit.  We  have  seen 
trees  4  inches  in  diameter  part  in  this  way,  and  the 
joints  show  that  there  had  never  been  any  satisfac- 
tory union  of  the  two  woods.  You  can  successfully 
bud  peaches,  other  varieties  of  almonds,  French  and 


some  other  prunes  or  Japanese  plums  into  your 
monds  and  secure  a  good  union.    In  some  of  these 
cases  you  can  work  successfully  into  the  old  bark, 
but  a  greater  percentage  of  success  will  be  secured 
by  working  into  new  growth. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  2,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Abnormally  cool  weather  has  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  fresh  southerly  winds  and  rain,  and  heavy 
snow  in  the  mountains.  Grain  has  been  benefited  by  the 
cool  weather  and  but  slightly  damaged  by  rain;  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  prospects 
continue  good  for  heavy  crops.  Haying  has  been  some- 
what retarded  and  some  hay  damaged  by  the  rain. 
Cherries  and  other  small  fruits  were  also  considerably 
damaged,  but  in  other  respects  the  rain  was  very  bene- 
ficial. A  shipment  of  apricots  was  made  from  Guinda 
early  in  the  week.  All  deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  advancing  rapidly,  with  indications  of  a 
heavy  yield.  Blackberries  and  strawberries  are  abun- 
dant and  of  excellent  quality. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cool  weather  during  the  week  has  retarded  growth 
and  development  of  fruits.  Brisk  winds  have  prevailed 
in  most  sections,  and  heavy  rain  has  fallen  in  the  central 
and  northern  counties.  Cherries,  strawberries  and  hay 
have  been  considerably  damaged  by  the  rain,  but  hops, 
corn  and  vegetables  greatly  benefited.  The  hay  crop  is 
reported  very  heavy  in  the  central  and  northern  coun- 
ties, but  light  in  the  south.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  heavy  crops  are  expected  in  all  except  the 
southern  counties.  The  fields  in  Alameda  county  are 
unusually  green  for  the  season.  Vines  are  very  thrifty 
and  full  of  grapes.  Prunes  in  Sonoma  county  are  devel- 
oping better  than  expected,  and  some  growers  expect 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Peach  trees  are  heavily  laden  and 
thinning  will  be  necessary.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  cool  during 
the  week,  with  brisk  winds.  Light  rain  has  fallen  in 
the  central  counties,  and  heavy  showers  occurred  in  the 
north  on  Saturday.  The  rain  caused  considerable  dam- 
age to  cut  hay  and  ripening  cherries  in  some  sections, 
but  was  beneficial  to  all  other  crops,  especially  late  grain. 
Wheat  is  in  good  condition,  except  in  the  south,  and  a 
fair  yield  is  expected.  Harvesting  has  commenced  in 
Madera  county.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut. 
Grain  hay  is  reported  unusually  heavy  and  of  superior 
quality  in  the  northern  counties.  Green  feed  is  plentiful 
Vineyards  a  e  thrifty,  and  give  indications  of  a  heavy 
yield.  Apricots  are  ripening  in  Fresno  county.  Blight 
will  cause  a  heavy  loss  in  the  pear  crop.  Other  decidu- 
ous fruits  will  yield  heavily. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Generally  clear,  warm  weather  has  prevailed  during 
the  week,  and  no  rain  has  fallen.  Haying  is  progressing; 
in  some  places  the  crop  is  reported  much  better  than  ex- 
pected, and  others  the  heaviest  for  several  years.  There 
will  be  a  fair  yield  of  barley  and  about  half  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  some  sections.  Pasturage  is  becoming 
scarce.  Vegetables  are  plentiful  and  of  superior  quality, 
and  potatoes  are  unusually  thrifty.  The  sugar  beet  crop 
at  Anaheim  will  be  light.  Walnuts  are  doing  well,  but 
are  dropping  in  some  places.  Prospects  are  good  for  a 
large  yield  of  grapes.  Apricots  are  lighter  than  ex- 
pected.   Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool  weather  retarding 
growth  of  crops  in  southern  sections.  Orchardlsts  are 
busy  thinning  peaches  and  apricots.  Vineyards  show 
excellent  growth. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  generally  favorable  for 
farmers.  Crops  are  in  good  condition  and  making  satis- 
factory growth.  A  very  good  yield  of  fruit  is  expected. 
Early  strawberries  were  somewhat  damaged  by  Satur- 
day's rain. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

Th<*  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  4,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 


CALIFORNIA. 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
tall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date   

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

1.40 

51.88 

47  46 

42  64 

60 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.16 

31  75 

24  64 

24.44 

80 

50 

.14 

17.95 

20  21 

23  38 

7B 

46 

.19 

18  98 

21  17 

24  73 

62 

60 

Fresno  

T 

fl  85 

11  33 

13  08 

88 

44 

.00 

4  34 

6  17 

5  50 

88 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

T 

21  95 

31  14 

17  38 

80 

46 

.00 

10.57 

16.29 

17  48 

80 

48 

.GO 

6.16 

11  43 

7.61 

70 

52 

.00 

.68 

3.60 

2.89 

102 

56 

376 
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THE  FIELD. 


Agriculture  in  California. 

NUMBER  I. 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States 
(1900). 

California,  the  second  largest  State  in  the  Union, 
has  a  total  land  area  of  155,980  square  miles,  or  99,- 
827,200  acres,  of  which  28,828,951  acres,  or  28  9%, 
are  included  in  farms. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  but  contains  some  fertile  valleys  of 
small  size.  From  this  region  two  mountain  ranges 
extend  southward,  one  along  the  coast  and  the  other 
along  the  eastern  boundary.  Between  these  two 
ranges  lie  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys, 
comprising  the  largest  body  of  farming  land  in  the 
State.  In  the  south  the  surface  becomes  more  even, 
the  coast  mountains  almost  disappearing. 

The  soil  of  the  northern  valleys  is  very  rich,  but 
the  mountains  are  generally  wooded,  and  suitable 
only  for  grazing  purposes.  The  soils  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  vary  from  a  sandy 
loam  to  heavy  clay,  and  are  everywhere  fertile.  The 
southern  part  of  the  State  is  generally  arid,  but 
under  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  the  land  has 
become  exceedingly  productive  and  valuable. 

The  diversity  in  the  soil  and  in  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia renders  possible  a  greater  variety  of  agricul- 
tural products  than  is  found  in  any  other  State  of 
the  Union. 

Number  and  Size  of  Farms. — Most  of  the  farms 
reported  in  1850  were  cattle  ranches  operated  by 
Mexicans  under  Spanish  land  grants.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  1849,  and  the  subsequent  rapid  immigra- 
tion, resulted  in  abnormally  high  prices  for  farm 
produce  and  in  a  marked  development  of  agriculture. 
The  great  increase  in  the  area  of  improved  farm 
land  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  18<>0  marks  the  real 
beginning  of  agriculture  in  California. 

Since  1860  the  number  of  farms  has  increased 
steadily,  the  rate  of  gain  for  the  last  decade  being 
37.1%.  The  total  area  in  farms,  also,  increased 
rapidly,  from  entry  on  the  public  domain  and  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  railway  subsidy  lands.  The  in- 
crease in  the  area  of  improved  farm  land  has  kept 
pace  with  the  general  advancement,  although,  on  ac- 
count of  the  adoption  by  recent  censuses  of  a  stricter 
definition  of  the  term  "improved  land,"  and  the  con- 
version of  agricultural  land  into  cattle  ranches,  a  de- 
crease is  shown  for  the  last  decade.  The  average 
size  of  farms  has  decreased  as  intensive  cultivation 
has  become  more  general,  and  as  special  branches  of 
agriculture  have  been  developed. 

Farm  Property  and  Products. — The  total  value 
of  farm  property  increased  very  rapidly  until  1890, 
but  for  the  succeeding  decade  a  gain  of  only  3  2%  is 
shown.  This  small  increase  is  doubtless  due  in  part 
to  the  financial  disturbances  in  1893,  and  the  subse- 
quent period  of  depression,  as  the  very  substantial 
gain  made  in  the  value  of  farm  products  furnishes 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State  are  not  declining.  The  value  of  land,  im- 
provements and  buildings  increased  1  ft%  from  1890 
to  1900.  The  value  of  implements  and  machinery  in- 
creased 45  1%  and  that  of  farm  products  51.3%,  a 
portion  of  each  increase  being,  doubtless,  the  result 
of  a  more  detailed  enumeration  in  1900  than  hereto- 
fore. In  the  same  period  the  value  of  live  stock  in- 
creased 11.7%. 

The  low  value  of  land,  improvements  and  buildings 
in  1850  and  the  high  value  of  live  stock,  which  nearly 
equalled  that  of  all  other  forms  of  farm  property, 
were  due  to  the  conditions  explained  above.  The  de- 
creasing percentage  of  the  total  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty represented  by  the  value  of  live  stock,  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  relative  value  of  implements  and 
machinery,  reflect  the  gradual  transition  from  graz- 
ing and  stock  raising  in  general  to  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil. 

Increase  in  the  Number  of  Farmers  in  Califor- 
nia.— From  1850  to  1900  the  population  of  California 
increased  from  92,597  to.  1,4.85, 053,  or.  sixteenfold, 
while  the  number  of  farms  increased  from  872  to  72.- 
542,  or  over  eightyfold.  In  other  words,  from  1850 
to  1900  the  number  of  farms,  and  hence  the  number 
of  persons  operating  them  as  owners  or  tenants,  in- 
creased faster  than  the  population.  This  statement 
applies  also  to  the  decades,  1850  to  1860,  1870  to 
1880,  and  1890  to  1900. 

Data  showing,  with  any  exactness,  the  relative  in- 
creases in  the  various  classes  of  the  farm  population 
are  available  for  only  a  portion  of  the  fifty  years  cov- 
ered by  the  foregoing  comparisons.  That  portion  is 
the  period  from  1870  to  1890,  during  which  time  the 
number  of  farms,  and  hence  of  farm  owners  and  ten- 
ants, increased  approximately  123.0%,  while  the 
total  State  population  increased  but  115.6%.  During 
the  same  period  the  number  of  males  engaged  in 
agriculture  increased  from  47,580  to  126,711,  a  gain 
of  166.3%,  which  represents  approximately  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  total  number  of  persons  living  on 
farms;  and  the  number  of  males  working  for  wages 
on  farms  increased  from  16,156  to  51,532,  or  219.0%. 
These  figures  show  that,  in  the  period  mentioned, 
California  was  one  of  the  few  States  that  added  more 


to  its  agricultural  than  to  its  other  population.  Of 
the  different  classes  of  farming  population  the  gain 
was  largest  among,  those  working  for  wages, 
although  the  numbers  of  farm  owners  and  tenants  in- 
creased faster  than  the  total  population.  This  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those  working  for  wages  in 
California  was  incidental  to  the  introduction  of  more 
intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  special  branches  of  agriculture  as  fruit 
growing,  in  which  California  now  leads.  The  begin- 
nings of  these  changes  were  made  by  the  owners  of 
the  large  ranches  into  which  the  entire  farming  area 
of  California  was  originally  divided. 

In  the  last  decade  the  number  of  farms,  and  hence, 
of  owners  and  tenants,  increased  37.1%,  while  the 
total  rural  population  increased  but  12.7%.  This  in- 
dicates that  in  the  last  ten  years,  unlike  the  two 
decades  preceding,  the  number  of  persons  operating 
farms  as  owners  or  tenants  increased  faster  than  the 
number  of  those  who  worked  for  wages.  The  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  growing  of 
fruit,  which  were  introduced  between  1870  and  1890 
by  large  capitalists  who  employed  many  hired  labor- 
ers, seem  now  to  be  passing  to  a  considerable  extent 
into  the  hands  of  smaller  farmers,  who,  as  owners  or 
tenants,  manage  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  person. 

Farm  Tenure.  —  The  percentages  indicate  a 
marked  improvement,  in  the  last  two  decades,  in  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  the  California 
farmer.  During  this  period  great  additions  were 
made  to  the  rural  population,  partly  by  immigration 
from  other  States  and  from  foreign  countries.  The 
number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  increased 
93.6%,  and  the  number  operated  by  tenants  135  3%, 
the  former  showing  the  greater  increase  from  1880 
to  1890  and  the  latter  from  1890  to  1900.  Had  the 
number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  increased  only 
as  fast  as  the  rural  population,  the  number  of  such 
farms  in  1900  would  have  been  less  than  it  was  by 
14,670.  The  gain  in  number  of  tenants,  above  the 
gain  that  would  have  been  made  had  the  rate  of  in- 
crease been  the  same  as  that  of  rural  population, 
was  6596.  A  part  of  this  increase,  relatively  large, 
in  the  number  of  farm  owners  and  tenants  since  1880 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  was 
greater  than  the  number  of  those  employed  in  lum- 
bering, mining  and  kindred  occuoations.  The  change 
shown  by  these  figures,  in  the  average  condition  of 
persons  working  on  farms,  is  the  onnnsite  of  that  re- 
flected in  the  occupation  tables  of  1870  to  1890,  which 
showed  a  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  farm 
laborers  than  in  the  number  of  owners  and  tenants. 

The  number  of  1607,  or  but  2  2%,  of  the  farms  of 
the  State  are  operated  by  colored  farmers.  Of  the 
white  farmers  72.9%  own  all  or  a  part  of  the  farms 
they  operate,  and  27.1%  operate  farms  owned  by 
others.  For  colored  farmers  the  corresponding  per- 
centages are  47.3  and  52.7. 

Chinese  farmers  are  nearly  all  tenants,  and  as  a 
rule  pay  a  cash  rental.  The  Indians  generally  own 
the  farms  they  operate. 

Faru  Values.— Of  the  farms  of  the  State,  97  8% 
are  operated  by  white  farmers  and  2  2%  by  colored 
farmers.  The  average  values  of  the  various  forms  of 
farm  property  and  the  average  value  of  products  are 
much  lower  for  farms  operated  by  colored  farmers 
than  for  those  operated  by  white  farmers.  The 
higher  percentages  of  gross  income  for  colored  farm- 
ers is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farms  operated 
by  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  nearly  all  intensively 
cultivated  vegetable  farms,  vineyards,  orchards,  etc. 
The  percentages  for  farms  of  negroes  and  Indians  do 
not  differ  widely  from  those  shown  for  white  farmers. 

The  average  values  shown  for  farms  operated  by 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  very  high,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  very  few  of  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese own  the  farms  they  operate,  and  that  the 
farms  they  do  own  have  very  much  lower  average 
values  than  the  farms  which  they  rent. 

The  farms  conducted  by  managers  have  larger 
average  areas  and  higher  average  values  of  property 
and  products  than  the  farms  of  any  other  group  by 
tenure.  The  large  ranches,,  vineyards  and  orchards 
of  which  this  group  is  chiefly  composed  represent 
greater  investments,  and  their  operation  generally 
requires  more  capital,  than  the  average  farmer  can 
command.  Men  wealthy  enough  to  own  such  farms 
rarely  operate  them  in  person. 

Size  of  B1arms. — The  group  of  farms  each  contain- 
ing 1000  acres  or  over  comprises  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  value  of  farm  property  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  farm  acreage. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  average  values  of  the 
several  forms  of  farm  property  and  products  increase 
with  the  size  of  the  farm.  The  high  average  value  of 
live  stock  for  farms  under  three  acres  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  stock  farms  using  ranges 
and  a  large  number  are  city  dairies.  The  high  aver- 
age and  percentage  of  gross  income  shown  for  this 
group  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  these 
stock  farms  and  dairies,  it  includes  125  florists'  estab- 
lishments. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  in- 
comes from  dairies  and  florists'  establishments  are 
determined  not  so  much  by  the  acreage  of  land  used 
as  by  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  buildings,  im- 
plements and  live  stock,  and  the  amounts  expended 
for  labor  and  fertilizers. 

Acreage  Income. — The  average  gross  incomes  per 


acre  for  the  various  groups  classified  by  area  are  as 
follows  :  Farms  under  3  acres.  $253  89  ;  3  to  9  acres, 
$67  86  ;  10  to  19  acres,  $48  39  ;  20  to  49  acres,  $29.40  ; 
50  to  99  acres,  $17.H5;  100  to  174  acres,  $6  96  ;  174 
to  259  acres,  $7.71 ;  260  to  499  acres,  $5  14 ;  500  to 
999  acres,  $4.17  ;  1000  acres  and  over,  $2.02. 

For  the  several  classes  of  farms  the  average  val- 
ues per  acre  of  products  not  fed  to  live  stock  are  : 
Flowers  and  plants,  $344.16  ;  nursery  products, 
$79  03;  sugar,  $19.97;  vegetables,  $i7.51  ;  fruit, 
$17  35;  dairy  produce,  $4.46;  miscellaneous,  $4.17  ; 
hay  and  grain,  $3.96;  tobacco,  $2.32;  live  stock, 
$1.79.  The  wide  variations  in  the  averages  and  per- 
centages of  gross  income  are  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  computing  gross  income  no  deductions  are 
made  for  expenses  involved  in  operation.  For  flor- 
ists' establishments,  nurseries  and  market  gardens 
the  average  expenditure  for  such  items  as  labor  and 
fertilizers  represents  a  far  greater  percentage  of  the 
gross  income  than  in  the  case  of  hay  and  grain,  live 
stock  or  miscellaneous  farms.  If  it  were  possible  to 
present  the  average  net  income,  the  variations 
shown  would  probably  be  comparatively  slight. 

Many  of  the  farms  reporting  no  income  for  1899 
were  fruit  farms  with  trees  or  vines  too  young  to 
bear  ;  some  were  country  homes  of  business  or  pro- 
fessional men,  while  others  were  homesteads  taken 
up  shortly  prior  to  the  date  of  enumeration.  There 
were  some  farms,  also,  from  which  no  reports  of  the 
products  of  1899  could  be  secured  because  the  per- 
sons in  charge — June  1,  1900 — did  not  operate  the 
farms  in  1899.  To  this  extent  the  reports  fall  short 
of  giving  a  complete  exhibit  of  farm  income  in  1899. 

Live  Stock. — At  the  request  of  the  various  live 
stock  associations  of  the  country,  a  new  classifica- 
tion of  domestic  animals  was  adopted  for  the  twelfth 
census. 

The  age  grouping  for  neat  cattle  was  determined 
by  their  present  and  prospective  relations  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  the  supply  of  meat  products. 
Horses  and  mules  are  classified  by  age,  and  neat 
cattle  and  sheep  by  age  and  sex.  The  new  classifi- 
cation permits  a  very  close  comparison  with  the  fig- 
ures published  in  previous  census  reports. 

The  total  value  of  all  live  stock  on  farms  and 
ranges,  June  1,  1900,  was  $67,242,112.  Of  this 
amount  the  value  of  horses  constituted  26  5%  ;  dairy 
cows,  16%  ;  other  neat  cattle,  32.6%;  sheep,  10.4%; 
mules  and  asses,  7.1%  ;  swine,  3.7%  ;  poultry,  2  8%  ; 
all  other  live  stock,  0.9%. 

No  reports  were  received  of  the  value  of  animals 
r.ot  on  farms,  but  it  is  probable  that  such  animals 
have  higher  average  values  than  those  on  farms. 
Allowing  the  same  averages,  however,  the  total 
value  of  all  live  stock  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  poul- 
try and  bees  not  on  farms,  is  approximately  $72,- 
827,000. 

In  1899  the  value  of  animal  products  was  $36,- 
324.894,  or  30  7%  of  the  gross  farm  income.  Of  the 
above  amount  4:5.4%  represents  the  value  of  animals 
sold  and  animals  slaughtered  on  farms  ;  33.4%  that  of 
dairy  produce  ;  17.5%  that  of  poultry  and  eggs  ;  4.8% 
that  of  wool,  mohair  and  goat  hair;  0.9%  that  of 
honey  and  wax. 

Dairy  Prodi  ce. — With  respect  to  the  number  of 
farmers  engaged  in  its  pursuit,  dairying  holds  fourth 
place  among  the  various  branches  of  California  agri- 
culture. Of  the  72,542  farms  of  the  State  in  1900, 
8686,  or  12%,  were  dairy  farms.  The  increase  in  the 
production  of  milk  during  the  last  decade  was  42,- 
493,555  gallons,  or  .'58.2%,  although  the  population  of 
the  State  increased  but  22.7%.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  capita  for  the  State  increased  from  92 
gallons  in  1889  to  10:j.  5  gallons  in  1899.  In  Yolo,  Cal- 
averas, Trinity  and  Stanislaus  counties  the  gains 
were  especially  marked,  the  production  in  1899  being 
between  two  and  three  times  as  great  as  that  re- 
ported for  1889.  Since  1880  the  quantity  of  milk  sold 
has  increased  44.187,768  gallons,  or  over  fourfold. 
These  gains  all  support  the  conclusion  that  dairymen 
are  not  only  keeping  better  cows,  but  devoting  more 
care  to  their  herds  than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 

A  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1890  shows  a 
decrease  of  22.1%  in  the  quantity  of  butter,  and  an 
increase  of  9.8%  in  the  quantity  of  cheese,  made  on 
farms.  In  1900  butter  was  reported  hv  32,088  farm- 
ers, who  produced  an  average  of  650  pounds  per 
farm.  Cheese  was  reported  by  420  farmers,  but  the 
average  production  per  farm  was  10.118  pounds. 

Of  the  $12,128,471  given  as  the  value  of  all  dairy 
produce  in  1899,  $2,956,217,  or  24.4%,  represents 
the  value  of  dairy  produce  consumed  on  farms,  and 
$9,172,254,  or  75.6%,  the  amount,  realized  from  sales. 
Of  the  latter  amount,  $5,847,591  was  derived  from 
the  sale  of  56.540,946  gallons  of  milk.  $2  903.714  from 
15,236,667  pounds  of  butter,  $364,456  from  H  989,893 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  156,493  from  71,305  gallons 
of  cream. 

Poultry  and  Eoos  — The  total  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  poultry  industry  in  1899  was  $6,356,746, 
of  which  amount  39  2%  represents  the  value  of  fowls 
raised  and  60  8%  that  of  eggs  produced.  Nearly 
11,000,000  dozen  more  eggs  were  produced  in  1899 
than  in  1889,  the  per  cent  of  inciease  being  78  7. 

Wool. — The  production  of  wool  has  decreased 
steadily  since  1879.  In  the  last  decade  the  decrease 
was  2,678,052  pounds,  or  over  16  4%.  The  average 
weight  per  fleece,  however,  remained  practically  the 
same,  having  been  4.8  pounds  in  1889  and  4.7  pounds 
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in  1899.  Lake,  Tehama  and  Shasta  counties  reported 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  fleeces  of  mo- 
hair and  goat  hair. 

Honey  and  Wax  — The  quantity  of  honey  pro- 
duced in  191*9  was  3  667.738  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
262,151  pounds,  or  6.7%.  from  the  production  in  1889. 
The  production  of  wax  increased  91  5%.  The  largest 
decreases  in  the  production  of  honey  were  in  the 
southernmost  counties,  where  severe  droughts  in- 
jured the  alfalfa  and  other  food  plants  of  the  bee. 
There  were  marked  increases  in  Fresno,  Kern  and 
Tulare  counties. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Are  We  Making  a  Mistake  in  Neglecting  the  Holstein 
Cow  1 

NUMBER  III  — CONCLUDED. 

By  Walter  Gammon  at  the  Coartlacd  Farmers'  Institute. 

Hardiness. — In  constitutional  vigor  or  vital  force, 
that  element  which  produces  endurance  under  great 
strain  of  any  sort,  in  the  race  horse  under  the  strain 
of  terrific  speed,  in  the  milch  cow  under  the  strain  of 
enormous  production,  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
element  is  especially  manifest  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  youDg  of  the  different  breeds. 
The  young  of  one  live  and  grow  without  special  care 
or  attention  ;  of  the  other,  they  perish  easily  if  they 
do  not  have  the  best  of  care.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
breeders  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  that  they 
possess  this  vital  force  more  strongly  than  that  of 
any  other  improved  dairy  breed.  The  males,  hardly 
without  an  exception,  have  the  peculiar  gift  of  trans- 
mitting to  their  progeny  great  vital  force  and  power 
of  recuperation,  should  disease  in  epidemic  form  make 
its  appearance  among  them. 

Feeding. — The  Holstein-Friesian  animal  always 
requires  an  ample  supply  of  food,  but  is  by  no  means 
choice  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food.  This"  is  so  im- 
portant a  matter  in  a  profitable  dairy  animal  that 
we  can  not  afford  to  pass  it  by  without  notice.  A 
dairy  cow  should  be  considered  simply  a  machine 
through  which  we  pass  a  certain  amount  of  fodder  to 
be  turned  into  lacteal  fluid  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. There  can  be  no  profit  in  animals  that  con- 
sume only  the  necessary  food  of  support.  The  more 
they  can  consume,  digest  and  assimilate  above  this, 
the  more  profitable.  The  other  characteristic  is  in 
the  fact  that  dairy  animals  should  by  no  means  be 
choice  in  the  quality  of  their  food.  Cows  that  will 
freely  consume  the  roughage  of  our  farms  and  trans- 
mute it  into  valuable  products — milk,  butter,  cheese, 
veal  and  beef — are  more  valuable  than  those  which 
require  a  choice  feed,  or  even  the  more  costly  com- 
mercial feeds. 

Size. — As  to  the  size  of  the  Holstein-Friesian,  the 
cows  in  ordinary  milking  condition  at  full  age  will 
weigh  from  1200  to  1600  pounds,  and  occasionally 
cows  may  be  found  that  exceed  this  weight.  So  as 
to  size,  you  see,  they  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  "Shorthorn.  No  doubt  size  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  economical  production  of  milk  and 
butter.  E.  W.  Stewart,  a  noted  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  feeding  animals,  has  laid  down  a  general  law 
that  the  food  of  support  decreases  proportionately 
with  the  increase  in  size  of  animals.  Again,  quoting 
from  Prof.  Roberts:  " Somebody  away  back  in  the 
dim  past  laid  down  the  rule  that  animals  consume 
food  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight,  but  seeing 
this  would  never  do,  immediately  added,  'other 
things  being  equal.'  Can  anyone  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  two  1200-pound,  well-built  Shorthorn 
cows  will  consume  as  much  as  three  coarse-headed, 
gothic-ribbed.  800-pound  ones  ?  The  truth  is,  ani- 
mals never  consume  in  proportion  to  their  live 
weight."  Prof.  Stewart  said  we  must  conclude  that 
size — all  other  things  being  equal — is  favorable  to 
economical  yielding  of  milk  ;  that  it  actually  takes 
less  food  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk,  with  a  cow 
of  equal  merit  weighing  1000  pounds,  than  with  one 
weighing  800  pounds.  Now.  if  you  claim  this  is  the- 
ory, let  us  see  what  actual  practice  develops.  In 
various  tests  made  by  different  experiment  stations 
it  has  been  found  that  the  average  net  gain  of  cows 
of  1100  pounds  and  upward  over  that  of  800  to  1000- 
pound  cows  varies  frcm  $7  to  $12  in  a  season.  These 
reported  tests  show  that  the  food  of  support  in  com- 
parison to  size  is  much  less  in  case  of  the  large  cows 
than  in  the  small  ones,  and  for  that  reason  they  re- 
turn a  greater  net  profit  on  the  total  amount  of  food 
consumed.  We  know  of  a  herd  where  several  breeds 
stand  together  in  barns  for  months  and  years  at  a 
time,  and  never  has  the  owner  once  thought  of  mak- 
ing any  change  in  the  quantity  of  the  feed  of  the  dif- 
ferent sized  animals.  Do  you  breeders  having  a 
mixed  herd,  when  you  stable  and  feed  in  barn  in  win- 
ter, feed  the  "larger  cows  more  ?  I  do  not  believe  you 
do.  Have  we  not  seen  small  men  who,  it  appeared, 
could  outeat  anything  that  walked,  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  their  productiveness  and  the  work  we 
could  get  out  of  them  ?  Some  cows  of  one  particular 
breed  may  eat  more  than  certain  cows  of  another 
breed,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  average  of  a  herd 


of  Jerseys  will  eat  quite  as  much  as  the  average  of  a 
herd  of  Holsteins. 

The  Product. — Quantity  of  production  and  per- 
sistency of  milking  during  long  periods  are  well- 
known  characteristics  of  this  breed.  An  average 
animal  at  two  years  old  will  produce  from  3000  to 
6000  pounds  of  milk  in  ten  months,  and  she  will  in- 
crease this  production  each  and  every  year  until  at 
five  years  of  age  she  will  give  from  7000  to  12,000 
pounds.  If  fed  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  digest 
and  assimilate  food,  the  majority  of  these  cows  will 
exceed  this  production.  Seventy-seven  cows  have 
been  placed  on  the  Advanced  Registry  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association  that  have  produced  from 
15,000  to  30,000  pounds  in  periods  from  ten  months 
to  one  year.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  taking 
other  breeds  and  their  grades  together  with  the  com- 
mon run  of  dairy  herds,  from  3500  to  4000  pounds 
of  milk  per  annum  is  regarded  as  extremely  high 
average  for  the  cows  of  this  country,  it  is  seen  that 
one  Holstein-Friesian  animal  will  readily  take  the 
place  of  three  cows  such  as  we  now  find  scattered 
over  this  land.  There  are  instances  in  which  even  a 
greater  difference  is  manifested.  I  will  quote  from 
just  one  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  has  had  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  experience  breeding  and  rais- 
ing both  the  Jersey  and  Holstein  :  ''Some  eight  years 
ago,"  he  says,  "  I  placed  in  one  of  the  leading  dairy 
barns  of  one  of  the  largest  dairymen  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  twenty  of  my  Holstein  cows  to  take  the  place 
of  eighty  of  his  Jerseys.  They  gave  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years  about  the  same  amount  of  milk  as  his 
eighty  Jerseys.  I  only  speak  of  this,"  he  continues 
further,  "  as  an  actual  case,  and  perhaps  an  unusual 
and  extreme  one.  but  my  whole  herd  of  mature  Hol- 
steins would  average  through  the  grass  season  60 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  while  my  Jerseys  would  not 
average  25  pounds." 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  had  Holstein  cows 
which  would  give  over  80  pounds — or  ten  gallons — 
per  day,  and  heifers  with  first  calf  would  give  62 
pounds,  and  only  running  on  grass  and  eating  alfalfa 
hay.  One  can  see  the  magnificent  possibilities  in 
these  animals  and  a  sure  reward  for  the  person  who 
will  take  such  a  breed  and  develop  its  great  product- 
iveness. 

The  Milk. — It  is  difficult  to  exhaust  this  subject, 
for  there  are  so  many  instances  at  hand,  but  we  know 
there  should  be  a  limit  to  any  paper  presented  before 
an  association  of  this  kind.  We  might  present  facts 
and  arguments  showing  the  superiority  of  the  milk  of 
the  Holstein  cow  for  direct  consumption,  and  quote 
from  an  article  in  the  National  Stockman  to  the  effect 
that  every  physician  of  note  maintains  that  normal 
milk  properly  balanced  is  far  superior  for  food,  espe- 
cially for  infants  and  youDg  children,  to  milk  that  is 
richer  in  fat.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  freely  conceded  that 
hundreds  of  Jersey  calves  owe  their  premature  death 
to  a  surfeit  of  rich,  new  milk.  Disordered  stomachs, 
indigestion  and  scours  are  the  result  when  such  milk 
is  fed  to  calves  in  excess.  Again,  we  could,  we  be- 
lieve, establish  the  fact  that  for  making  cheese  no 
milk  stands  so  high,  nor  can  the  Holstein  cow  be 
equaled  in  this  industry.  But  we  propose  to  present 
but  one  other  quality  of  the  milk  of  the  Holstein,  and 
that  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all,  namely,  the 
value  for  butter  production.  Dairymen  handlirg 
cows  of  this  breed  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  their 
milk  contains  a  lower  percentage  of  fat  than  the  milk 
of  the  Jersey,  the  Holstein  milk  on  an  average  test- 
ing 3.35%  and  the  Jersey  4  50%  of  fat.  There  is  an 
instance  on  record,  it  being  official,  of  a  Holstein  cow 
testing  7.02%.  But  in  view  of  the  enormous  produc- 
tion of  milk  they  assert  that  the  Holsteins  average 
more  butter  per  cow  and  that  they  produce  a  larger 
margin  of  profit. 

What  Shall  the  Test  Be  ? — Prof.  Henry  of  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  states  that  it  is  his 
judgment,  based  on  the  results  of  the  most  carefully 
conducted  dairy  tests,  that  records  showing  30 
pounds  or  more  of  butter  in  seven  days  are  unreli- 
able. These  parties  may  get  something  they  call 
butter,  but  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  a  large  part 
of  these  so-called  records  were  not  honest,  merchant- 
able butter.  Private  tests  with  dairy  cows  and  those 
where  the  milk  and  butter  are  not  analyzed  are  no 
more  reliable  than  private  trotting  tests  would  be  of 
horses,  for  human  nature  is  the  same  in  the  owners 
of  both  these  animals.  The  Babcock  test,  together 
with  the  scales,  gives  us  a  far  more  correct  method 
of  estimating  the  butter  capacity  of  a  cow  than  the 
churn  itself.  This  is  true  because  with  these  two  in- 
struments we  can  determine  the  total  quantity  of  fat 
yielded  by  a  cow  in  a  given  time,  and  when  a  cow  has 
"produced  this  fat  she  has  done  her  part  and  is  en- 
titled to  full  credit.  The  churn  is  not  a  measure  of  a 
cow's  butter  producing  capacity  because  fat  may  be 
lost  both  in  separation  and  churning,  and  the  cow 
can  not  be  held  accountable  for  either  of  these  losses. 
Again,  unless  butter  be  analyzed  it  may  not  be  a 
merchantable  product,  for  which,  again,  the  cow  is 
not  to  blame  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  she  have 
credit  for  water,  casein,  extra  salt,  or  all  of  these, 
which  the  worker  through  his  desire  for  a  large  pro- 
duction may  leave  in  excess  in  the  butter.  The  Jer- 
sey Association  has  just  adopted  these  instruments 
and  intends  to  begin  new  tests  under  the  direction  of 
experiment  stations,  but  not  yet  have  they  any  reli- 
able tests  of  this  kind  that  we  can  refer  to,  whereas 


the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  has  long  made 
these  kind  of  tests  their  standard,  and  we  h 
long  list  to  refer  to.    According   to  ex-Gove 
Hoard,  the  publisher  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  reli 
tests  give  us  but  one  champion  cow  to  date,  a  Hol- 
stein-Friesian.   Her  record  is  29  pounds  and  5.7 
ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days. 

Conclusions.— But  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  these 
official  tests  to  find  out  the  product  of  a  cow,  or 
which  is  the  more  profitable  animal.  We  do  not  care, 
nor  is  it  profitable"  to  pick  out  certain  isolated  cases 
and  expect  them  to  be  a  criterion  of  what  we  may 
expect  in  a  herd  of  either  of  these  breeds.  We  find 
that  the  average  Jersey  will  produce  less  than  20 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  averaging  4.5%  fat,  which 
will  make  for  the  day  &  pound  butter  fat.  The  aver- 
age Holstein  will  give  40  pounds  of  milk  per  day  aver- 
aging 3  35%  fat,  which  will  make  1.34  pound  of  butter 
fat  per  day — a  difference  in  butter  fat  alone  of  .44 — 
an  equivalent  of  over  4  pound  butter  in  favor  of  the 
Holstein.  Again,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  extra  supply  of  skim  milk  for  calves  and  hogs 
daily,  also  the  calves  each  year  worth  double  the 
amount  of  the  Jersey  for  veal  or  beef,  and  then,  as  a 
final  disposal,  when  her  years  of  profitable  milking 
are  over,  you  have  an  animal  that  will  readily  sell  for 
twice  the  amount,  it  seems  that  anyone  should  be 
able  to  decide  upon  the  more  desirable  cow. 

We  are  sure  that  the  Holstein  will  produce  more 
milk  per  annum,  more  milk  and  beef,  more  milk  and 
butter,  more  milk  and  cheese,  than  any  other  breed. 
We  commend  her  to  you.  Take  her  and  keep  her 
pure.  All  improvement  must  emanate  from  within — 
you  need  look  for  none  from  without. 

The  subject  is  open  and  the  advocates  of  other 
breeds  are  welcome  to  the  floor.  It  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  everybody  that  the  cows  of  the  State  should  be 
more  productive  and  profitable.  There  is  more  than 
one  way  to  that  result.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  we 
are  not  neglecting  the  Holstein  cow  so  much  as  we 
are  neglecting  all  good  cows.  A  good  discussion, 
representing  all  breeds,  will  awaken  interest  in  im- 
provement. 

THE  SWINE  YARD. 


The  Growing  of  Swine. 

By  C.  H.  Sessions  of  Los  Angeles,  from  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  no  animal  raised  on  the  farm  that  will 
grow  into  money  as  quickly  and  with  more  profit 
than  the  hog,  and  it  is  a  branch  of  farming  that  is 
very  much  neglected.  In  growing  swine  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  only  those  strains  that  will  return  the 
greatest  amount  of  flesh  in  the  shortest  time  with  a 
given  amount  of  feed. 

The  Razorbacks. — In  former  years — and  in  fact 
at  the  present  day — there  can  be  found  on  many 
ranches  in  California  numbers  of  the  native  Spanish 
hogs,  or  "  razorbacks."  They  are  a  very  hardy  hog, 
but  are  not  proof  against  the  diseases  of  the  more 
fashionably  bred  swine  of  to-day.  They  can  take  care 
of  themselves  and  live  in  the  swamps  and  river  bot- 
toms, but  it  requires  two  or  three  years  for  them  to 
mature,  ready  to  put  on  fat.  Many  farmers  have 
dropped  this"  breed  and  taken  up  the  improved 
breeds  of  Berkshire  and  Poland-China ;  but  there 
are  too  many  of  them  left,  and  it  appears  that  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  getting  rid  of  them.  When 
growing,  they  will  take  double  the  food  given  a  well- 
bred  hog,  and  require  two  or  three  times  as  long  to 
get  ready  for  market,  and  therefore  it  costs  about 
four  times  as  much  to  raise  them. 

Through  careful  selections  and  judicious  breeding 
the  Berkshires  and  Poland-Chinas  are  able  to  make 
rapid  growth  and  attain  a  marketable  size  in 
from  eight  to  twelve  months.  Many  of  the  pigs 
weigh  200  pounds  at  six  months  of  age,  but  it  re- 
quires good  handling  to  get  such  results. 

The  Two  Popular  Breeds. — The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  breeds  named  is  not  so  great  as  in  for- 
mer years,  but  they  both  make  good  use  of  their  food 
and  put  on  flesh  rapidly.  The  Berkshires  carry  a 
larger  percentage  of  lean  meat  than  the  Poland- 
Chinas,  and  as  the  market  generally  demands  this 
meat  it  makes  them  a  desirable  hog.  '  Since  cotton- 
seed oil  is  being  used  in  place  of  lard,  there  is  not  so 
much  demand  for  the  lard  hog.  Many  large  growers 
of  swine  prefer  to  cross  these  two  breeds,  thinking 
they  have  a  hardier  and  better  feeding  hog  than  in 
the  full  bloods. 

It  used  to  be  claimed  that  for  large  ranges  the 
Berkshires  were  not  a  success,  as  they  would  soon 
become  wild  and  hard  to  manage,  while  the  Poland- 
Chinas  were  more  quiet  ;  but  I  believe  the  present 
strains  of  Berkshires  have  been  bred  on  more  quiet 
lines  and  are  not  so  liable  to  grow  wild  and  cross. 

How  to  Begin.— In  taking  up  the  raising  of  hogs, 
the  first  thing — and  the  most  important — is  to  get 
good  foundation  stock.  If  it  requires  too  much 
money  to  buy  all  thoroughbreds,  be  sure  to  get  a 
thoroughbred  male  with  a  pedigree,  and  have  him 
recorded  and  know  he  is  from  good  strains. 

For  sows,  take  the  best  you  can  afford  to  buy,  and 
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cross  with  the  thoroughbred  male.  I  have  bred  the 
worst  specimens  of  "  razorback  "  sows  I  could  find 
with  a  thoroughbred  Berkshire  boar,  and  have  been 
surprised  to  see  the  improvement  of  the  first  litters ; 
then  cross  these  young  sows  with  another  Berkshire 
boar,  and  this  second  cross  produced  pigs  having  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  thoroughbreds.  The  first 
cross  showed  a  great  shortening  of  the  snout,  and 
the  second  was  as  short  as  necessary.  It  may  be 
timely  to  say  here  that  it  is  generally  believed  that 
short-nosed  hogs  make  better  feeders  than  the  old 
style  long-noses,  and  in  selecting  sows  this  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

A  grade  male  will  make  no  improvement  in  the 
herd,  and  should  never  be  used,  as  he  is  liable  to 
breed  back  to  some  inferior  strain.  Good  animals 
can  be  had  at  $25  and  upward,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  will  pay  for  themselves  in  the  improved  size  and 
quality  of  the  pigs  which  make  them  profitable 
feeders. 

In  selecting  breeding  animals  it  pays  to  visit  the 
State  Fair,  where  there  are  on  exhibition  the  finest 
in  the  State.  The  visitor  is  there  permitted  to  see 
the  best  of  several  herds,  and  he  can  compare  the 
different  specimens  and  select  the  type  which  he  has 
in  his  mind.  If  not  convenient  to  visit  the  State  Fair, 
visit  as  many  herds  as  possible,  and  see  how  they 
look  at  home,  and  selections  can  be  made  which 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  order  by  letter, 
leaving  the  selection  with  the  breeder. 

The  greater  part  of  the  thoroughbred  business  is 
done  through  correspondence,  and  generally  satisfac- 
tion is  given,  as  no  breeder  expecting  to  remain  in 
the  business  can  afford  to  take  any  advantage  of  the 
buyer. 

Other  Suggestions.  —  I  would  not  recommend 
breeding  animals  under  eight  months  of  age,  nor  would 
I  advise  waiting  until  over  a  year  old,  as  I  have  had 
poor  success  in  getting  sows  with  pig  after  that 
time.  I  have  bred  most  of  my  stock  at  about  eight 
months,  and  they  have  generally  made  good  breed- 
ers and  good,  large-sized  animals.  If  bred  too  young, 
they  are  liable  to  be  stunted  and  will  always  be 
small. 

Great  care  should  be  used  in  handling  breeding 
stock.  Do  not  allow  them  to  get  too  fat,  or  the  lit- 
ters will  be  small  and  weakly.  If  possible,  give  them 
a  good  range,  and  they  will  hunt  out  the  grass,  roots 
and  all. 

Some  object  to  allowing  the  hogs  a  pond  hole  for  a 
wallow,  on  account  of  danger  of  disease,  but  I  do  not 
think  such  fears  are  well  founded.  They  certainly 
enjoy  a  bath  in  the  thick  mud,  and  it  makes  them  far 
more  comfortable  on  a  hot  day.  These  water  holes 
can  be  disinfected  with  crude  carbolic  acid  or  prepa- 
rations made  for  the  purpose,  and  in  rolling  the  hogs 
get  covered  with  the  mud,  which  kills  lice,  if  they 
have  them. 

If  the  hogs  are  kept  confined,  the  pens  should  be 
disinfected  often  and  kept  clean.  A  coat  of  white- 
wash twice  a  year  is  good. 

In  case  of  sickness  in  the  herd,  remove  the  healthy 
ones  to  fresh  pens,  leaving  the  sick  ones  in  the  in- 
fected pens,  and  then  begin  a  course  of  scraping  and 
cleaning  out,  washing  everything  with  disinfect- 
ants. 

Give  as  much  green  food  as  possible,  and  in  case 
of  sickness  they  will  be  more  likely  to  recover  than  if 
fed  on  an  entire  grain  ration.  There  is  no  better 
food  than  skimmed  milk  and  a  little  corn  meal  or 
ground  wheat.  The  latter  makes  an  excellent  food 
for  young  pigs,  and  if  it  can  be  had  at  a  fair  price  I 
think  it  is  better  than  barley  for  the  older  ones.  Pas- 
ture is  always  good  if  it  can  be  had,  but,  if  not,  fresh- 
cut  alfalfa  should  be  given  them  daily. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Removed  from  the  Brooder  Too  Soon. 


To  the  Editor:— I  have  recently  moved  some  young 
chicks,  from  two  to  three  weeks  old,  from  an  out-door 
brooder  to  a  new  fowl  house,  12  by  6.  Owing  to  a  differ- 
ence In  temperature  they  "bunch"  at  night  to  keep 
warm,  thereby  crushing  one  or  two  which  get  under- 
neath. Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  "  bunching, "  as  I 
have  already  lost  five  good  chicks?  The  house  is  on  a 
slight  slope  and  faces  due  east. — B.  L.,  Penryn,  Cal. 

To  the  Editor: — "Haste  makes  waste."  These 
chickens  were  too  young  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  brooder  to  "  a  new  fowl  house."  They  hud- 
dled together  for  warmth,  and  some,  quite  naturally, 
smothered.  It  is  an  oft  repeated  story.  Chickens 
two  or  three  weeks  old  are  too  young  and  tender  to 
be  deprived  of  the  warmth  of  a  good  brooder.  Chicks 
much  older  than  these  will  smother  if  great  care  is 
not  used.  One  needs  to  have  great  care  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Until  chicks  are  well  feathered  they  must  have 
warm  quarters,  with  good  ventilation.  When  placed 
in  the  cool  brooders  see  that  all  corners  are  made  as  i 
rounding  as  possible  by  placing  wide,  tall  boards 
across  the  angles.  Unless  this  is  done  the  chicks 
will  often  crowd  until  they  form  a  packed  mass,  and 
then  there  will  be  smothered  chicken  in  abundance. 

Great  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  this  matter. 
It  pays  to  provide  comfortable  quarters  for  chickens. 
They  must  be  gradually  hardened  until,  at  eight  or 


ten  weeks  old,  they  are  placed  in  roosting  coops  hav- 
ing abundant  ventilation. 

There  is  danger  of  having  too  many  chicks  in  the 
cool  brooders.  B.  L.  will  have  to  learn,  as  all  who 
raise  chickens  must,  at  one  time  or  another,  by  ex- 
perience, often  bitter.  It  is  hard  schooling,  but  one 
is  apt  to  forever  keep  it  in  remembrance. 

To  prevent  crowding  in  roosting  coops  a  good  plan 
is  to  nail  onto  the  roosts  short  pieces  of  board — say  4 
inches  wide,  projecting  above  the  roosts  3  or  4 
inches.  These  will  keep  the  chickens  some  distance 
apart. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  details  connected  with 
poultry  raising,  each  of  which  has  to  be  rigidly  ob- 
served if  success  is  to  be  attained.  A  vigilant  eye,  a 
spirit  not   easily  discouraged,   perseverance  and 

pluck  "  are  all  needed.  A.  W.  Robinson. 

Napa. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Up-to-Date  Dairy  Topics. 

In  his  recent  address  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Major  H.  E.  Alvord,  chief  of  the 
dairy  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
touched  upon  some  very  recent  dairy  subjects  in  a 
very  entertaining  way. 

Skim  Milk. — The  waste  or  by-products  of  butter 
making  constitute  an  enormous  amount  and  in  cream- 
ery management  much  of  the  success  of  the  creamery 
depends  on  the  economical  use  of  the  by-products. 
In  the  West,  more  than  in  the  East,  patrons  do  not 
generally  value  skim  milk  sufficiently,  and  will  take  al- 
most any  offer  for  it  rather  than  take  it  home.  This 
applies  particularly  to  creameries  where  the  whole 
milk  is  drawn  to  be  separated.  There  is  quite  a  mar- 
ket for  skim  milk  in  the  arts.  It  is  dried  and  used  in 
making  a  low-grade  glue  for  paper  sizing,  wood  fill- 
ing, oilcloth  and  as  the  base  of  some  paints.  For  this 
purpose,  producers  get  only  about  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  their  skim  milk.  It  is  also  used  for  mak- 
ing calf  foods,  and  in  a  dry  state  for  making  human 
food.  In  this  form  it  is  bought  and  used  largely  by 
bakers  and  for  this  purpose  brings  customers  from 
15  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds. 

An  owner  of  cows  should  bt  able  to  get  over  20 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  his  skim  milk  at  home.  Our 
experiment  stations  have  shown  that  for  feeding 
young  and  growing  stock  one  can  get  more  than  20 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  it  when  it  is  rated  with  other 
foods.  At  present  feed  prices,  it  should  be  worth 
from  25  to  30  cents.  I  would  use  the  greater  part  of 
it  in  its  natural  form  for  human  food.  It  ought  to  be 
worth  half  as  much  as  4%  milk.  For  household  pur- 
poses one  can  get  out  of  it  more  than  half  the  value 
of  whole  milk.  For  best  and  most  economical  results 
it  must  be  used  fresh  and  sweet.  It  never  should 
leave  the  farm,  and  I  am  and  always  have  been  op- 
posed to  hauling  whole  milk  to  the  factory  and  then 
skim  milk  back  again.  It  is  a  distinct  advance  in 
factory  management  to  have  an  extension  of  farm 
separators.  The  cream  gathering  plan  is  coming  to 
the  front  again,  either  with  the  use  of  farm  sepa- 
rators or  many  conveniently  located  skimming  sta- 
tions. 

Oleo. — Quality  in  butter,  to  assist  in  marketing  it, 
is  the  only  weapon  we  have  to  safely,  satisfactorily 
and  successfully  compete  with  butter  substitutes. 
First  quality  butter  is  a  safer  reliance  than  legisla- 
tion. We  may  expect  that  the  enforcement  of  a  law 
will  practically  drive  colored  oleo  out  of  the  market, 
but  the  uncolored  oleo  will  be  used  and  sold  for  what 
it  is.  It  can  be  sold  for  half  or  two-thirds  the  price 
of  good  butter,  as  is  now  done  abroad,  and,  if  this  is 
done,  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  is  made  now  will 
be  sold  within  five  years.  The  only  way  to  counter- 
act this  is  to  make  a  better  quality  of  butter. 

Pasteurization. — Pasteurization  is  now  the  fad. 
In  Denmark  over  90%  of  the  butter  is  made  from 
pasteurized  cream  and  some  Western  creameries  are 
using  it.  Pasteurization  was  adopted  and  advocated 
in  Denmark,  not  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  butter,  but  on  the  ground  of  public  health,  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 
Through  the  admixture  of  skim  milk  at  the  separator 
stations,  germs  of  tuberculosis  were  being  distributed 
from  infected  to  healthy  herds  and  it  was  to  avoid  this 
that  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  sterilization  of 
the  skim  milk.  It  was  found  more  economical  to 
pasturize  the  whole  milk  before  it  was  separated. 
This  destroyed  the  bacteria  which  ripens  the  cream, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  artificial  cul- 
tures or  starters. 

Flavors  and  Starters. — Previously  there  were 
many  kinds  of  flavors,  but  the  effect  of  the  use  of  ar- 
tificial starters  was  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity.  In  this  the  Danish  butter  differs  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  very  uniform  in 
i  quality,  but  is  lacking  in  flavor  or  has  alow  flavor,  and 
would  not  sell  for  first-class  creamery  butter  in  New 
York  or  Boston  markets.  Our  butter  is  much  higher 
in  flavor,  but  more  varied  in  character.  The  neces- 
sity has  not  arisen  in  the  United  States  for  the  adop- 
tion of  pasteurization. 

In  regard  to  the  export  experiments  in  butter  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  several 


years,  we  engaged  from  four  creameries  1000  pounds 
butter  each  a  week  and  sent  this  to  Manchester  and 
London.  The  results  have  been  satisfactory.  Half 
the  milk  from  which  this  butter  was  made  was  pas- 
teurized and  an  artificial  starter  used  to  ripen  it. 
The  other  half  was  made  in  the  natural  manner.  Pri- 
vate marks  were  put  on  the  tubs  to  know  which  were 
pasteurized  and  which  not,  and  it  was  then  sent  to 
the  best  butter  dealers  abroad  for  sale.  They  did 
not  know  which  was  the  pasteurized  butter.  When 
their  reports  were  made,  we  checked  them  up  and 
found  that  sometimes  the  pasteurized  butter  was 
ahead  and  sometimes  behind.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  returns  were  a  little  in  favor  of  natural 
butter. 

Our  most  popular  butter  judges  have  gone  wild  on 
flavor  and  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
body  in  butter.  At  a  recent  Northwestern  butter 
convention  the  gold  medal  was  given  to  a  tub  of  but- 
ter which  forty-eight  hours  later  was  not  fit  to  eat. 
The  butter  maker  knew  when  he  made  it  that  it  would 
not  keep.  Many  butter  makers  are  adepts  in  the 
art  of  keying  up  their  butter  so  that  it  will  have  a 
high,  flashy  flavor  at  a  certain  time.  They  do  this 
in  order  to  win  prizes,  not  caring  whether  or  not  the 
butter  will  keep.  I  would  urge  moderation  in  flavor 
and  that  butter  makers  strive  for  a  persistent,  un- 
varying flavor.  We  used  to  have  this  at  its  best  in 
New  England  dairy  butter  packed  in  May  and  June. 
Butter  makers  should  pay  more  attention  to  body, 
grain  and  mechanical  condition.  It  is  the  body  of 
butter  that  determines  primarily  the  keeping  qual- 
ity. Only  a  small  per  cent  of  butter  is  consumed 
within  a  fortnight  after  it  is  made. 


The  Central  Coast  Convention. 

The  convention  of  delegates  from  local  boards  of 
trade  and  improvement  clubs  in  the  seven  central 
coast  counties,  which  met  and  completed  its  labors 
of  organization  of  the  Central  Coast  Counties  Im- 
provement Association  at  San  Jose,  May  29th,  was 
marked  by  absence  of  any  "programme"  in  the  ob- 
jectionable sense  of  the  word,  by  hearty  good  feeling 
of  its  members  each  toward  all,  and  by  unanimity  of 
action.  The  outcome  was  a  simple  and  sensible  consti- 
tution and  business-like  action  on  the  various  subjects 
dealt  with.  The  constitution,  which  we  think  may 
well  be  taken  as  a  model  for  similar  organizations 
that  may  be  formed,  provides,  among  other  things, 
for  a  body  composed  of  at  least  two  delegates  from 
each  improvement  association  in  each  county  and 
part  of  another  one  covered,  and  for  an  additional 
delegate  for  each  fifty  members  over  100,  in  each 
such  local  association,  for  a  board  of  control  consist- 
ing of  the  general  officers  and  the  vice-presidents, 
for  a  per  capita  payment  of  5  cents  per  month  from 
each  member  of  a  local  association,  and  for  addi- 
tional funds  as  may  be  voted  from  time  to  time  by  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  local  associations, 
that  all  liabilities  incurred  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  territory  represented,  that  all  literature 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Association  shall 
give  representation  to  all  organizations,  members  of 
the  general  body,  and  that  exhibits  shall  be  credited 
to  the  section  from  which  they  come. 

San  Mateo  City  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Association  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
August.    The  officers  selected  are: 

President — Victor  A.  Scheller,  attorney  of  San  Jose, 
at  present  president  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Improve- 
ment Club. 

Vice-President  at  Large — Duncan  McPherson  of'Santa 
Cruz,  editor  of  the  Sentinel. 

Vice-Presidents  from  counties,  as  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution: Santa  Cruz  county — F.  J.  Coop,  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Santa  Cruz  City. 

San  Mateo  county— F.  H.  Thorpe,  attorney,  of  Red- 
wood City. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county— G.  Webster  of  San  Miguel, 
attorney. 

Santa  Clara  county— R.  B.  Roll  of  Santa  Clara,  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Clara  Commercial  League. 

San  Benito  county — Samuel  R.  Canfield,  orchardist,  of 
San  Juan. 

Monterey  county — J.  E.  Steinbeck,  manager  of  Sperry 
Flour  Co.,  Salinas. 

Secretary — Charles  A.  Ricketts  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
chairman  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Board  of  Trade  and 
manager  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Implement  Co. 

Assistant  Secretary — Ira  B  MacMahlll  of  San  Jose,  at 
present  assistant  secretary  of  the  Santa  Clara  Improve- 
ment Club  and  manager  of  the  San  Jose  Telephone  Di- 
rectory Co. 

Treasurer— The  Bank  of  San  Mateo  County,  Redwood 
City. 

There  were  nearly  seventy  delegates  present,  rep- 
resenting all  the  counties  in  the  district  except  the 
portion  of  Santa  Barbara  county  lying  north  of  the 
mountains. 


San  Jose,  June  4. — The  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association's  annual  meeting  brought  1100  members. 
Eighteen  hundred  votes  were  necessary  to  a  quorum 
for  business.  A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
board  of  directors  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  till  the 
requisite  number  of  votes  was  secured,  and,  in  the 
failure  to  obtain  a  quorum,  the  present  board  of 
directors  to  remain  in  office  for  another  year. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Prosperous  Sheep  Raisers  — Liver- 
more  Herald,  May  31:  During  the  past 
week  or  two  our  resident  sheep  men  have 
experienced  an  unusual  run  of  business 
and  more  prosperity  than  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  The  season  has  proven  a  fa- 
vorable one  for  their  special  interests,  and 
the  demands  of  the  city  markets,  together 
with  the  upward  tendency  of  prices,  has 
brought  on  renewed  activity  in  their  line 
of  business.  About  this  time  each  season 
the  breaking  up  of  the  camps  occurs  on 
the  various  ranges  in  the  hills  about  this 
section,  and  the  flocks  removed  to  the 
San  Joaquin  plains,  where  they  are  put  in 
condition  for  the  city  markets.  Droves 
of  early  lambs  have  been  passing  through 
Livermore  nearly  every  morning  for  a 
week  past  for  shipment  to  market.  It  is 
ascertained  from  authentic  sources  that 
about  $16,000  has  changed  hands  so  far 
this  season.  The  largest  sale  probably 
was  made  by  E.  P.  Tryon,  whose  range  is 
close  to  Tesla.  He  sold  1800  head  of  early 
lambs  to  a  San  Francisco  firm.  Frank 
Kelly  and  Patrick  Connolly  also  sold  1800 
each.  Peter  Moy  disposed  of  1500. 
Messrs.  John  Kelly,  Jas.  Gallagher,  John 
McGlinchy  and  Pat  Callaghan  disposed 
of  various  lots  from  their  flocks.  Twelve 
carloads  were  taken  to  the  city  last  week 
and  eighteen  cars  went  below  on  Monday 
of  this  week.  Advanced  prices  were  paid 
for  choice  lots  of  early  lambs,  which  were 
bought  at  $3  per  head.  Peter  Moy  will 
remove  his  flock  of  7000  head  from  Cedar 
mountain  to  Sargent's  ranch  in  San 
Joaquin.  John  McGlinchy  has  purchased 
800  head  from  Pat  Connolly,  which  he 
will  add  to  his  flock. 

BUTTE. 

Women  Thinning  Fruit.  —  Chico 
Record:  On  the  Bid  well  ranch  there  are 
employed  several  women  and  young  ladies 
in  thinning  fruit,  and  it  is  said  that  their 
service  is  very  satisfactory.  While  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  work  from  ladders 
they  have  male  assistants  to  carry  ladders 
for  them.  They  work  quickly  and  faith- 
fully. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Apricots  Suffer — Orange  Season 
Ended. — Pasadena  Star:  The  damage 
done  by  the  recent  winds  is  not  at  all  seri- 
ous so  far  as  the  orange  crop  in  and  about 
Pasadena  is  concerned.  The  apricots, 
however,  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
winds.  Indeed,  so  far  as  oranges  are  con- 
cerned, everything  is  about  cleaned  up 
locally.  About  twenty  carloads  of  Valen- 
cias  are  still  to  go  out  from  here,  which 
will  end  the  season's  shipments. 

LASSEN. 
Crossing  the  Summit.— Red  Bluff 
People's  Cause:  There  were  640  head  of 
the  Cone  cattle  taken  over  the  mountains 
last  Thursday  to  their  summer  range  in 
this  county.  Snow  was  found  to  be  4  feet 
deep  in  some  places  and  it  was  a  hard  job 
getting  the  cattle  over  the  summit.  The 
snow,  however,  is  fast  disappearing,  and 
in  a  short  time  all  the  Paynes  creek  cattle 
will  be  taken  up. 

MODOC. 

Cattle  Winter  Well  on  the  Lava 
Beds.— Alturas  New  Era:  O.  E.  Dyger, 
foreman  for  Churchill  at  Tule  lake,  states 
that  4000  head  of  cattle  wintered  in  the 
lava  beds  last  winter  without  being  fed, 
and  they  killed  fine  beef  from  the  bunch 
in  March.  He  reports  that  Charles  Cald- 
well, with  a  crew  of  men,  were  now  at  the 
lava  beds  with  a  well  boring  machine, 
operated  with  a  gasoline  engine,  boring 
for  artesian  water.  If  Mr.  Caldwell  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  water  the  lava  beds  will 
be  one  of  the  best  cattle  ranges  in  this 
country,  as  the  bunch  grass  stands  knee 
high  there  all  summer.  The  mountains 
are  all  well  covered  with  a  white  grass, 
which  affords  excellent  feed  for  stock,  so 
that  grazing  will  be  fine  on  the  high 
mountains  as  well  as  on  the  dry  prairies. 

NAPA. 

Mixed  Farming.— S.  J.  McFarland 
has  350  acres,  about  200  of  which  is  rich 
valley  land,  7  miles  north  of  Napa,  de- 
voted to  grain  and  hay  for  the  stock  kept 
on  the  place.  Milks  nearly  100  cows  on 
the  average".  Young  and  old,  they  pro- 
duce more  than  one  pound  of  butter  each 
day  throughout  the  year.  Also  purchases 
enough  cream  of  neighbors  to  make  the 
daily  churning  average  250  pounds.  Re- 
ceipts for  butter  amount  to  between  30 
and  40  cents  per  roll  of  two  pounds. 

ORANGE. 

Beans,  Beets  and  Celery.— Santa 
Ana  Blade:  On  the  San  Joaquin  there  is 
said  to  be  about  4000  acres  in  beans,  all  of 
which  is  looking  well,  and  with  a  little 
more  moisture  would  be  all  right.  Beets 
are  looking  well  in  damp  lands  or  where 
the  land  can  be  irrigated,  but  at  Los  Ala- 


mitos  and  elsewhere  in  the  county  on  dry 
land  the  yield  will  be  very  light  unless  the 
crop  is  irrigated  in  some  manner.  It  is 
much  too  early  yet  to  make  any  estimate 
on  the  celery  crop,  but  the  seed  beds  are 
well  stocked  with  thrifty,  well  grown 
plants,  and  conditions  so  far  are  favorable 
for  the  planting  of  the  crop. 

New  Beet  Hoe.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  A 
device  for  thinning  beets  has  been  in- 
vented by  a  couple  of  Oxnard  men  and  is 
said  to  do  the  work  better  than  anything 
else  heretofore  tried.  It  is  a  small  device 
made  of  steel,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
hand  by  means  of  a  strap  around  the 
wrist,  thus  leaving  the  fingers  free. 

PLACER. 
Splendid  Grain  Crop.— Auburn  Her- 
ald :  Ed  E.  Hill,  deputy  sheriff  of  Lin- 
coln, says  the  grain  outlook  in  western 
Placer  is  the  best  in  many  years.  There 
will  not  be  as  much  hay  cut, as  usual,  for 
the  reason  that  farmers  are  letting  it 
stand  for  oats,  for  which  they  are  now 
being  offered  $1  per  hundred. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Harvesting  With  Big  Barney.— 
Press :  Charles  and  Thomas  Kerr  of 
Armada  are  conducting  a  campaign  with 
"  Big  Barney,"  and  they  calculate  to  har- 
vest 4000  acres.  Their  early  hay  is  nearly 
all  cut.  They  have  averaged  sixteen  men 
in  the  field,  and  150  acres  each  twenty- 
four  hours  with  five  mowing  machines — 
75  acres  day  work  and  75  acres  at  night. 
Four  to  five  teams  have  been  stacking, 
using  header  wagons  to  facilitate  the  un- 
loading. Thomas  Kerr  studied  out  the 
use  of  chicken  wire  netting  as  a  lace  on 
the  wagons.  The  netting  is  about  16  feet 
long,  with  poles  across  each  end  of  the 
netting.  This  netting  is  laid  across  the 
bed  of  the  wagons,  the  poles  falling  over 
the  sides  of  the  wagon  to  give  length  by 
which  to  handle,  and  the  wagons  are 
loaded  heavily.  At  the  stack  ropes  are 
fastened  to  the  upper  pole  and  a  team 
attached,  and  the  load  pulled  off  onto  the 
stack  at  one  haul.  The  netting  is  easily 
shaken  loose  from  the  load  and  replaced 
on  the  wagon. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Good  Prospects  for  Cherry  Crop. 
— Times-Index:  Ripening  fast  are  the 
luscious  cherries  that  are  hanging  on  the 
trees  in  the  San  Bernardino  valley  and 
with  the  continuation  of  the  warm  and 
sunny  weather  that  has  been  prevailing 
for  so  many  days,  the  crop  will  be  ready 
for  picking  soon.  The  cherry  crop  of  this 
valley  this  season  will  be  a  good  one  and 
from  all  indications  will  exceed  that  of  last 
year.  The  crop  generally  is  in  excellent 
condition.  "We  will  begin  picking  early 
in  June,"  said  Howard  Andrews,  foreman 
at  Gregory's  packing  house,  who  with  his 
brother  owns  the  Mount  Carmel  ranch  at 
Yucaipe.  "The  Early  Richmond  and 
Governor  Wood  will  be  the  first  varieties 
to  be  taken  off  the  trees,  and  a  little  later 
the  Black  Tartarians  and  Royal  Anns  will 
be  ready." 

Honey  Crop  Will  be  Light.— High- 
land Messenger:  H.  B.  Perdew  of  Greg- 
ory's packing  house  recently  made  a  trip 
to  all  the  apiaries  from  Highland  to  North 
Ontario,  and  he  reports  the  honey  crop 
this  season  very  light.  Mr.  Perdew  said 
that  in  January  and  February  the  outlook 
for  a  good  crop  of  honey  was  first-class, 
but  sufficient  late  rains  did  not  come  to 
make  the  sage,  on  which  the  bees  depend 
for  their  honey  to  keep  up  its  growth,  and 
he  states  that  the  crop  will  be  about  one- 
half  or  possibly  two-thirds  of  a  full  output. 
He  imparted  to  us  an  incident  of  his  trip 
which  to  us  seems  worthy  of  publication. 
He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Etiwanda 
when  he  came  on  to  a  bee  rancher  trap- 
ping wild  bees.  The  apiarist  had  some 
forty  stands  located  around  in  the  sage 
brush  and  every  day  he  made  a  trip  of  in- 
spection. If  a  stand  contained  bees  he 
loaded  it  on  his  wagon  and  replaced  it  with 
an  empty  one.  In  this  manner  he  had 
caught  in  two  weeks  fifty  hives  of  bees. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Melons  Late  This  Season.— Lodi 
Sentinel:  The  Lodi  watermelon  is  late  this 
season  and  will  not  make  its  appearance 
until  the  month  of  August.  The  cold 
weather  has  kept  it  back,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  Fresno  melon  will  appear  on 
the  market  before  the  Lodi  product. 

Small  Freak  Calf.— Lodi  Herald: 
A  freak  in  animal  life  may  be  seen  on  the 
river  bottom  ranch  of  R.  F.  Green,  3J 
miles  east  of  town.  It  came  into  being 
recently  and  is  the  first  born  of  a  two- 
year-old  spotted  cow.  In  form  it  differs 
little  from  the  ordinary  calf,  but  in  looks 
and  action  it  is  as  much  mule  as  anything 
else.  The  eyes  and  mouth  resemble  those 
of  a  mule  colt.  A  mule's  ear  appears 
where  one  horn  should  sprout  and  the 
other  side  of  the  head  in  time  will  be  orna- 
mented with  a  horn.  The  two  rear  hoofs 
are  cow-shaped,  while  the  forward  ones 
conform  to  the  hoof  of  the  mule  colt.  Its 
tail  is  inclined  to  be  on  the  mule  order, 


but  is  about  double  the  ordinary  length. 
A  striking  feature  of  the  little  freak  is  its 
voice.  The  tone  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  plaintive  bawl  of  the  calf  nor  is  there 
detected  in  it  any  of  the  melody  or  volume 
that  belongs  to  the  mule.  The  mother  of 
the  strange-appearing  offspring,  however, 
seems  to  understand  everything  it  says, 
and  is  as  devotedly  attentive  as  a  cow 
could  be.  Mr.  Green  says  that  early  last 
fall  the  cow,  with  a  number  of  other  head 
of  stock,  strayed  across  the  river  and  re- 
mained away  visiting  for  a  day  and  a 
night.  While  driving  them  back,  the 
mother  became  entangled  in  a  barbed  wire 
fence,  and  it  was  several  hours  before  she 
was  got  out  of  the  difficulty,  nearer  dead 
than  alive. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Light  Hay  Crop— Large  Acreage 
of  Lima  Beans. — Goleta  Correspondence 
to  the  Press:  Hay  cutting  is  in  full  blast. 
The  clatter  of  mowing  machines  is  heard 
on  every  hand.  Several  farmers  are  run- 
ning a  string  of  three  machines.  But  for 
all  the  activity  the  hay  crop  is  very  light. 
A  large  acreage  is  planted  in  Lima  beans, 
most  of  which  are  above  ground  and 
growing  finely. 

Lompoc  Section  Damaged.— Lom- 
poc  Record:  The  most  damaging  wind  to 
crops  visited  this  section  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  last  that  has  ever  been  experi- 
enced by  the  colony  farmers.  In  fact,  an 
entire  week  of  bad  crop  weather  has  pre- 
vailed, with  ruinous  effect  on  crops — so 
much  so,  that  any  hope  of  their  recovery 
from  total  loss  in  many  cases  is  about 
abandoned.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  much  of  the  mustard  crop  that  at 
one  time  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
promising,  and  which,  had  this  bad  spell 
not  have  come,  might  have  given  off  the 
cost  of  production  at  least,  notwithstand- 
ing the  scarcity  of  late  rains.  The  late 
sown  barley  and  oat  crops  will  go  into 
hay  where  it  will  be  worth  harvesting, 
and  the  balance  be  made  pasture  for  stock. 
The  effect  on  the  bean  crop  now  in  can- 
not be  judged,  as  the  land  was  kept  in 
prime  order  up  to  date  and  all  moisture 
possible  consumed. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
"Stem  Rust"  on  Newtowns.— 
Pajaronian:  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Rodgers  informs  us  that  last  winter  he 
sent  several  specimens  of  Newtowns  hav- 
ing "stem  rust"  to  persons  connected 
with  the  State  and  United  States  agricul- 
tural work,  and  no  one  was  able  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  rust.  Buyers  of 
long  experience  in  California  and  other 
States  say  that  "stem  rust"  appears  on 
Newtowns  wherever  grown  for  several 
years. 

Big  Rhubarb  and  Fine  Asparagus. 
A  shipment  of  rhubarb,  contributed  by 
the  G.  M.  Bockius  Co.,  and  a  shipment  of 
asparagus,  contributed  by  N.  M.  Struve, 
were  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  by  the  Pajaro  Valley  Board  of 
Trade  this  week.  The  rhubarb  was  of 
mammoth  size  and  probably  the  largest 
in  the  State,  and  the  asparagus  will  make 
the  up-country  growers  think  that  Pajaro 
valley  can  be  a  formidable  competitor 
when  she  wants  to  be. 

SHASTA. 

A  Heavy  Crop.— Cottonwood  Enter- 
prise :  About  twenty  acres  of  the  farm 
of  H.  C.  Ford,  located  a  short  distance 
west  of  Cottonwood,  were  sown  to  barley 
and  oats,  and  is  now  probably  the  heav- 
iest crop  of  grain  in  the  county.  It  is  all 
on  upland  and  the  grain  stands  about  6 
feet  high.  Part  of  it  is  in  an  orchard  and 
is  heavier  grain  than  that  adjoining, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  when  it  is 
remembered  that  orchard  land  has  the 
advantage  of  cultivation.  The  yield  of 
hay  from  this  crop  is  estimated  at  from 
three  to  four  tons  per  acre. 

Redding  Horses  Wear  Hats. — 
Redding  Searchlight :  Nearly  all  of  the 
delivery  horses  In  town  are  wearing  hats 
such  as  are  worn  by  the  horses  in  the 
East  during  hot  weather.  The  hats  are 
made  of  light  straw  and  fitted  over  the 
ears  of  the  animal,  there  being  openings 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  top  of  the  hat 
is  a  place  for  the  storage  of  a  sponge  to 
further  cool  the  animal's  head. 

SONOMA. 
Under  a  Hay  Rake. — Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat :  Marino  Lafranchi  took 
a  horse  to  the  Charles  Ayres  ranch  to  get 
a  sulky  hay  rake.  He  was  returning  with 
it  to  the  Lafranchi  ranch  when  the  horse 
became  restive  and  kicked.  The  animal's 
hoof  struck  Lafranchi's  leg  with  such 
force  as  to  fracture  the  bone.  Despite  his 
injury  the  young  man  managed  to  jump 
from  the  seat  and  grab  the  horse  to  pre- 
vent a  runaway.  Lafranchi  called  for 
help  and  L.  Blanchl  came  to  his  aid.  La- 
franchi warned  Blanchl  not  to  attempt  to 
get  on  the  seat  and  drive  the  horse  or  a 
runaway  would  be  Inevitable.  He  did  not 
heed  the  warning,  but  mounted  the  seat 
ana  started  the  horse.    The  animal  gave 


a  sudden  da  h  forward  and  dislodged  i 
driver.  He  fell  beneath  the  rake  aru 
was  dragged  a  considerable  distance.  For- 
tunately there  was  a  ditch  in  the  path  of 
the  runaway.  The  horse  cleared  it  at  a 
bound  and  the  boy  rolled  into  the  ditch, 
the  teeth  of  the  rake  missing  him  by  a 
narrow  margin.  In  this  manner  he  was 
saved  from  almost  certain  death.  The 
rake  was  badly  demolished. 

SUTTER. 

Bees  and  Cherries —Independent: 
P.  L.  Bunce,  who  owns  one  of  the  largest 
cherry  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuba 
City,  has  for  two  years  allowed  several 
hundred  stands  of  bees  to  be  placed  in  his 
orchard  for  fertilizing  the  cherry  blos- 
soms. The  bees  are  certainly  beneficial  to 
the  crop,  for  both  years  his  trees  have 
borne  heavily.  Previous  to  this  experi- 
ment with  the  bees,  his  trees  bore  light 
crops. 

TULARE. 

Pear  Trees  Affected  With  Blight. 
— Visatia  Delta:  Special  Agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  John  Isaac 
was  taken  for  a  drive  through  the  differ- 
ent orchards  east  and  south  of  Visalia 
Wednesday  by  I.  H.  Thomas,  and,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  many,  found  orchards 
affected  with  pear  blight.  During  the  day 
of  travel  over  fourteen  orchards  were  vis- 
ited and  not  one  was  found  to  be  free  of 
the  disease.  Some  are  worse  than  others, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Isaac  that  all 
will  eventually  become  diseased.  The 
blight  in  this  district  appears  to  be  of  a 
more  serious  form  than  in  many  other 
sections  of  the  State  where  it  is  found. 
The  fruit  trees,  other  than  the  pear,  were 
found  to  be  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
give  promise  of  a  large  crop.  Mr.  Isaac 
and  Mr.  Thomas  consumed  Thursday  in 
traveling  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  and  viewing  the  orchards 
there.  The  route  traveled  by  them  was 
from  here  to  Orosi,  to  Sultana,  Monson 
and  back  to  Visalia.  Wherever  pear  trees 
were  found,  blight  was  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Isaac  stated  that  the  entire 
valley  is  affected  with  the  disease.  He 
further  stated  that  the  pear  crop  was  lost 
for  this  season,  though  a  large  harvest  of 
other  fruit  will  be  reaped.  There  are 
fewer  insect  pests  this  year  than  usual. 
The  peach,  apricot  and  prune  prospects 
are  especially  good,  with  a  fair  crop  of  al- 
monds. The  olives  in  this  county  give 
promise  of  an  enormous  yield. 

Crop  Sales.— E.  C.  Miller  has  sold  his 
crop  of  prunes  now  growing  in  his  orchard 
to  Walter  Rouse  at  $18  a  ton.  Estimated 
yield,  100  tons.  H.  J.  Rouse  has  sold  his 
20-acre  prune  crop  for  $2500,  and  John 
Zimmerman  has  sold  his  for  $2100.  All 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Visalia. 

An  Objection  to  Sorghum.— Regis- 
ter: While  as  a  food  product  sorghum 
can  not  be  beaten,  and  will  yield  im- 
mensely, we  find  the  cultivation  of  that 
forage  plant  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
roots  out  of  the  ground.  They  stool  out 
so  and  fasten  onto  the  earth  so  hard  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  earth  from 
the  roots,  and  next  to  impossible  to  dry 
the  roots  out  so  that  they  will  burn,  even 
if  plowed  out  and  knocked  to  pieces,  with 
success;  and  it  is  averred  that  if  one  cor- 
ner of  the  root  pile  touches  the  earth  the 
roots  will  grow  and  keep  green.  It  is  the 
afterclap  that  some  men  who  have  had 
experience  with  sorghum  complain  of. 

VENTURA. 

Sorry  They  Cut  Their  Gum  Trees. 
— Oxnard  Courier  :  On  Sunday  began  a 
terrific  west  wind,  which  continued 
through  Monday  and  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  bean  crop  over  the  county. 
In  every  locality  here  and  there  spots 
were  blown  out,  making  probably  a  total 
of  400  acres,  all  of  which  will  likely  be  im- 
mediately replanted.  The  wind  was  the 
worst  that  has  occurred  at  this  time  of 
year  for  a  number  of  seasons,  and  some  of 
the  farmers  who  have  been  cutting  out 
their  eucalyptus  windbreaks  will  let  them 
grow  up  again. 

YOLO. 

Fine  C  a  b  b  a  G  e.— Davisville  Enter- 
prise: F.  E.  Russell  brought  to  Davis- 
ville last  Tuesday  a  wagonload  of  as  fine 
cabbage  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The 
heads  were  large,  firm  and  crisp  and  were 
grown  without  irrigation.  The  same 
thing  can  be  done  nearly  anywhere  on  the 
banks  of  the  Putah. 

Large  Berry  Yield  on  Small 
Acreage. — W.  S.  Montgomery  has  an 
excellent  almond  and  apricot  orchard, 
but  what  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  in 
particular  is  his  berry  patch.  He  has  one 
windmill,  which,  besides  supplying  water 
for  a  flower  garden  also  furnishes  water 
for  the  berries,  and  from  an  eighth  of  an 
acre  the  family  gathers  several  hundred 
quarts  during  the  season,  or,  In  other 
words,  enough  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  gooseberries  for  the 
year. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Planting  of  the  Rose. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Lillian  H.  Shuey. 

The  harvest  has  its  bounty, 

The  laborer  has  his  dues, 
But  that  which  is  for  beauty's  sake 

The  joy  of  life  renews; 
He  serves  his  country  nobly, 

Who  plows,  who  tills,  who  sows, 
But  this  as  well  is  worthy, 

The  planting  of  the  rose. 

The  rose  to  grace  the  banquet, 

The  rose  to  deck  the  bride, 
Strewn  roses  for  the  hero 

With  honors  multiplied; 
On  life,  on  death,  on  joy  or  grief, 

This  flower  its  wealth  bestows, 
He  grants  to  all  who  gives  to  earth 

The  planting  of  the  rose. 

The  soldier  sad  on  fevered  couch 

Lifts  up  his  eyes  to  bless 
The  fragrant  bud  held  up  to  cheer 

His  pain  and  loneliness; 
Across  the  seas  and  far  away, 

His  quickened  fancy  goes; 
He's  home  again  with  mother,  and 

The  planting  of  the  rose. 

The  rudest,  lowliest  cottage 

'Neath  California's  skies 
May  shine  with  glorious  beauty 

And  tints  of  Paradise; 
Aglow  on  roof  and  gable, 

Aglow  in  garden  close, 
The  blossoms  bright  that  never  fail 

The  planting  of  the  rose. 

Blest  is  the  patient  mother, 

The  wife  or  maiden  sweet, 
Who  trains  the  vine?  and  hedges 

Along  the  village  street; 
For  queens  could  do  no  better, 

Nor  rarer  trust  disclose — 
'Tis  love  of  home  that  orders 

The  planting  of  the  rose. 

We  dub  the  roses  heroes,  queens 

And  fair  and  noble  dames; 
The  memories  most  proud  and  pure 

We  cherish  in  their  names. 
Because  it  o'er  our  homely  lives 

Such  grace  and  beauty  throws; 
Our  hearts,  our  homes  and  heaven  keeps 

The  planting  of  the  rose. 

Sheridan,  Cal.,  April  28,  1902. 


The  Old-Fashioned  Woman. 

Mercy  on  us  !  I  do  hope  nobody  will 
recognize  me.  If  they  get  even  a  sus- 
picion I'm  sure  I'll  be  investigated  and 
get  my  photograph  in  the  papers. 
Twenty  years  ago,  perhaps,  I  wouldn't 
have  minded  the  picture  so  much.  But 
now  ! 

Why,  only  the  other  day  the  madam 
chairman  of  the  department  of  medi- 
aeval art  of  the  Motinus  Woman's  Club 
called  and  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  the  "Influence  of  the  Napoleonic 
Era  on  the  Germanic  Cathedrals."  I 
just  laughed.  Really,  I  couldn't  help 
it.  Then  I  told  her  that  if  she  wanted 
a  recipe  for  making  sweet  potato  pies 
or  suet  pudding  i'u  be  glad  to  copy  it 
off  for  her,  but  as  for  the  influence  of 
something  or  other  on  something  else — 
whew  !    I  was  too  old  in  the  first  place. 

She  sort  of  smiled  and  said,  "  Why,  I 
believe  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  woman  that  you  belong  back  in  about 
the  fourteenth  century  or  maybe  in  the 
fifteenth." 

Goodness  me  !  I  expect  I  do.  I  just 
joined  the  club  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  be  sociable  and 
didn't  want  to  be  standoffish.  John 
teased  me  about  it,  too.  Told  me  that 
this  was  the  chance  for  me  to  get  all  my 
wrongs  righted,  and  that  if  I  felt  I  was 
down-trodden  and  oppressed  this  was 
my  opportunity  for  freedom.  Now,  I 
always  could  make  John  do  anything  I 
wanted  to  without  his  even  knowing 
that  I  wanted  it,  and  the  idea  of  my 
being  down-trodden  sort  of  made  me 
mad.  So  I  joined.  I'm  glad  I  did,  too. 
Things  are  sort  of  different  from  what 
they  were  when  I  was  a  I  girl,  and  I'm 
glad  to  know  it  and  find  out  about  it 
all.  But  they  really  oughtn't  to  expect 
me  to  read  papers  about  mediaeval 
renaissances  and  things.  I'll  go  and 
listen,  but  I  can't  write  one  of  them  at 
my  age. 

My  !  I  don't  suppose  I'll  ever  catch 
up.  You  see,  when  John  and  I  were 
married  we  had  so  few  advantages 
compared  with  what  women  have  now- 
adays.   I  didn't  have  a  bit  of  help  in 


the  house  until  after  our  first  four 
little  ones  were  born.  When  I  see  the 
children  of  the  present  generation  out 
under  the  charge  of  a  trained  maid  in 
a  white  cap,  dancing  up  and  down  and 
singing  "  Little  Birdie  Goes  Like  This," 
I  realize  just  what  they  missed.  And 
yet  I  can't  think  I  should  be  blamed 
altogether  because  I  had  never  been 
taught  to  read  German  and  didn't 
know  the  truly  philosophical  theory  of 
bringing  up  children.  Of  course,  you 
know  the  present  approved  theory  is 
that  "  the  will  of  the  child  must  never 
be  thwarted."  They  carry  it  rather  to 
extremes  now  and  then,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  was  told  the  other  day  about  a 
professor  and  his  wife  who  have 
brought  their  children  up  on  that  prin- 
ciple. He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  meet 
his  children  on  a  perfectly  equal  basis, 
he  calls  it.  That  is,  he  allows  the  chil- 
dren to  call  him  "Tom"  just  at  his 
wife  does. 

Well,  the  other  evening  some  friends 
of  mine  went  out  to  call  at  the  pro- 
fessor's house.  The  professor  and  his 
wife  sat  down  with  them  in  the  recep- 
tion-room and  for  half  an  hour  they 
talked  quietly.  Then  one  of  my  friends 
was  startled  by  a  big  drop  of  water 
falling  on  her  nose.  She  looked  up  and 
saw  the  water  had  soaked  through  a 
large  part  of  the  ceiling  and  was  drip- 
ping down  on  the  floor.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  she  called  the  attention  of  the 
professor  to  what  was  happening.  Just 
then  there  came  a  call  in  a  shrill  child- 
ish voice  from  the  top  of  the  stairway. 

"  Tom,  Tom,"  called  the  child,  "  come 
on  up  here  and  mop  up  this  water  be- 
fore the  old  lady  gets  on  to  us." 

After  all,  if  you  judge  by  results,  I 
can't  say  that  I'm  particularly  ashamed 
of  myself.  Frank,  that's  my  oldest,  is 
the  president  of  a  bank  out  in  Seattle, 
and  John,  the  second,  is  lawing  it  in 
York  State.  Ed — he's  the  baby — hasn't 
made  as  much  money  as  the  other  two, 
but  he  always  was  just  a  little  bit  the 
best  of  the  lot.  No,  I  don't  mean  best, 
either,  but  he's  the  kind  of  a  son  you'd 
sort  of  pick  to  go  and  live  with  when 
you  got  old  if  anything  happened  to 
you.    You  understand  what  I  mean. 

But  children — that  wasn't  all  the  fun 
I  had  when  I  was  a  young  woman. 
There  was  the  housework  to  look  after. 
Of  course,  I  had  a  woman  come  in  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  to  do  the  wash- 
ing and  ironing,  but  I  never  had  a 
regular  hired  girl  until  after  John  sold 
the  grocery  store.  And  I  can't  say  that 
I  ever  found  any  of  'em  was  much  real 
comfort.  The  best  one  I  ever  had  was 
old  Bill  Brown's  girl — he's  the  man 
that  furnished  us  with  butter  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  until  he  got  rich, 
sold  the  farm  and  moved  into  town. 
He  lives  right  above  us  now,  on  the 
next  block.  But  his  girl,  Jennie,  was 
swifter  than  he  was.  Ten  years  before 
Bill  moved  in  she  allowed  that  farming 
was  too  slow  for  her  and  she  came  in 
and  went  to  work  for  me.  She  was  a 
fair  cook — never  more  than  that.  On 
company  days  when  I  wanted  to  make 
a  special  showing  I  always  had  to  go 
out  and  cook  the  de-sert  myself.  And 
on  pies  and  suet  pudding  there  aren't 
many  that  can  beat  me  now.  Did  you 
ever  taste  one  of  my   ' 

Jennie  ?  Oh,  she  was  all  right.  Of 
course,  Jennie  never  had  the  interest 
in  things  that  I  had.  It  didn't  make 
any  difference  to  Jennie  whether  all 
the  scraps  were  used  up  or  not.  And  I 
never  let  her  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  children.  Had  my  hands  full  to 
keep  from  thwarting  their  wills  and 
keeping  them  jumping  the  way  birdie 
does.    But  Jennie  was  all  right. 

I  remember  the  first  time  young 
John's  wife  came  out  from  York  State 
to  visit  us.  I  introduced  her  to  Jennie 
and  she  didn't  know  what  to  make  of 
it..  But  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it. 
You  see,  after  Jennie  had  put  all  the 
dishes  on  the  table  she  always  came 
and  sat  down  in  her  place,  like  the  rest 
of  the  family.  And  so  one  day,  after 
she'd  been  home  at  least  a  week,  John's 
wife  came  to  me  and  said:  "Mother, 
don't  you  know  you  oughtn't  to  have 
your  maid  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
the  family  ?  " 

"Oughtn't  I?"  I  said.  "Well,  for 
goodness  sake  !  I've  been  having  her 
at  the  same  table  for  fifteen  years,  and 
I  never  knew  it  before." 


Now,  John's  wife  didn't  mean  a  bit  of 
harm.  She  was  just  as  good-hearted  as 
a  girl  could  be.  But  that  was  the  way 
she  was  brought  up.  You  see,  really, 
it  was  my  fault.  I  was  'way  behind  the 
times.  But  Jennie  just  kept  coming 
to  the  table  with  us  all  the  time  John's 
wife  staid,  and  afterwards,  till  her  pa 
moved  into  town  himself.  Then  she 
went  home.  I  told  you  they  were  living 
up  on  the  next  block  to  us.  And  that 
same  Jennie,  why  she's  the  secretary  of 
the  Motinus  Woman's  Club.  Wouldn't 
I  feel  small  now  if  I'd  asked  her  to  eat 
at  some  other  table— out  in  the  kitchen, 
maybe,  or  the  backyard  ?  Anyway,  I 
don't  believe  it  did  Jennie,  or  John's 
wife,  or  me  a  bit  of  barm. 

And  when  John's  wife  went  to  go 
home  she  came  down  to  bid  us  all  good- 
by.  She  kissed  me  and  father,  and 
then  she  went  to  shake  hands  with 
Jennie.  But  Jennie  wasn't  to  be  put 
off  that  way.  She  just  up  and  kissed 
John's  wife  a  sound  smack.  She  knows 
a  lot  better  now,  of  course,  being  the 
secretary  of  the  Motinus  Woman's  Club, 
but  in  those  days  she  just  up  and  kissed 
any  woman  that  she  took  a  good, 
kind-hearted  interest  in.  Wasn't  it 
dreadful  ? 

You  say  I  started  out  to  tell  you 
about  my  career  ?  Why,  I  haven't  any. 
Not  a  bit  of  a  career — that  I  know  of. 
I've  just  lived  along  here  for  the  last 
forty-six  years,  doing  the  best  I  could 
by  everybody— most  of  the  time.  Oc- 
casionally, of  course,  I've  had  my  spits 
and  spats. 

But  I'm  ready  to  forget  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  I  hope  I'm  forgiven,  too. 
I  wish  there  was  something  real  excit- 
ing I  could  write  about  it.  But,  you 
see,  there  ain't.  Not  a  thing.  Of  course, 
it  was  exciting  there  for  awhile  when 
three  of  the  children  had  the  measles  at 
the  same  time,  but  we  pulled  them  all 
through,  so  there's  nothing  to  say  about 
that. 

You  should  have  picked  out  some- 
body else.  I'm  just  a  plain  and  mighty 
uninteresting  old  woman.  That's  all. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Art  of  Letting  Go. 

We  held  on  to  a  great  many  things 
last  year  which  we  should  have  let  go — 
shaken  off  entirely.  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  expel  from  our  minds  completely 
the  thinps  which  cannot  be  helped — our 
past  misfortunes,  the  trivial  occur- 
rences which  have  mortified  or  humili- 
ated us.  Thinking  of  them  not  only 
does  no  good,  but  it  robs  us  of  peace 
and  comfort.  The  art  of  forgetting 
useless  things  is  a  great  one.  and  we 
should  learn  it  at  any  cost,  says  Success. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  learn  to  let 
go  as  to  hold  on.  Anything  that  can- 
not help  us  to  get  on  and  up  in  the  world; 
anything  that  is  a  drag,  a  stumbling 
block,  or  a  hindrance,  should  be  ex- 
punged from  our  memory.  Many  people 
seem  to  take -a  positive  pleasure  in  re- 
calling past  misfortunes,  sufferings,  and 
failures.  They  dwell  upon  such  experi- 
ences, and  repaint  the  dark  pictures 
until  the  mind  becomes  melancholy  and 
sad.  If  they  would  only  learn  to  drive 
them  out,  and  banish  their  attempts  to 
return,  as  they  would  banish  a  thief  from 
the  house,  those  painful  thoughts  would 
cease  to  demand  entrance.  We  want 
all  we  can  get  of  sunshine,  encourage- 
ment, and  inspiration.  Life  is  too  short 
to  dwell  upon  things  which  only  hinder 
our  growth.  If  we  keep  the  mind  filled 
with  bright,  hopeful  pictures,  and 
wholesome  thoughts — the  things  only 
which  can  help  us  on  and  up  in  the 
world — we  shall  make  infinitely  greater 
progress  than  by  burying  ourselves  in 
retrospection. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  in  life  is  to 
learn  to  be  absolute  master  of  one's  own 
mind,  to  clear  it  of  its  enemies,  and  to 
keep  it  clear.  A  well-trained  mind  will 
never  harbor  thoughts  inimical  to  suc- 
cess or  happiness.  You  have  the  ability 
to  choose  your  mind's  company  ;  you 
can  call  up  at  will  any  guest  you  please. 
Then  why  not  choose  the  noblest  and 
best  ?  'm 

"  Poor  man,"  said  the  inquisitive  old 
woman,  "I  guess  you'll  be  glad  when 
your  time  is  up,  won't  you?"  "  Nq 
ma'am,  not  partickerly,"  replied  the 
prisoner.    "  I'm  up  for  life." 


Demon  Dandy. 

During  his  visit  to  the  Huntiogdons 
he  had  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  and  imperious  sister  of 
his  host.  It  was  the  night  before  the 
sale  that  the  subject  of  the  Offington 
horse  sale  was  broached  by  Hunting- 
don. 

"  I  see  they  are  going  to  put  up  that 
brute  Demon  Dandy,"  he  began,  inno- 
cently. 

"  Why  brute  ?  "  queried  Diana. 

Bellairs,  for  her  benefit,  recounted 
the  history  of  Demon  Dandy's  exploits. 

When  he  had  finished  the  harrowing 
recital  with  a  thrilling  account  of  how 
Demon  had  besieged  a  stableman  in 
the  loft  for  a  space  of  twelve  hours, 
how  he  had  kicked  two  loose  boxes  into 
matchwood  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
Diana  Huntingdon  lifted  her  glorious 
dark  eyes  to  his. 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  buy  that 
horse,"  she  said. 

"My  dear  Diana,"  expostulated  her 
brother. 

"  Don't  think  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Bellairs. 

Diana  had  a  will  of  her  Own.  This 
slight  but  ill-timed  opposition  called  it 
into  life. 

"I'm  sure  I  should  like  to  buy  that 
horse,"  she  reiterated,  with  a  rousing 
color. 

More  opposition  followed  from  the 
men. 

Her  brother  grew  angry  at  the  idea, 
while  Bellairs,  who  would  himself 
mount  and  ride  anything  between  a 
buck-jumper  and  a  zebra,  grew  alarmed 
and  almost  angry  with  her,  whom 
he  worshiped  in  private  as  almost  a 
divinity. 

"  I  am  going  to  buy  that  horse,"  said 
Diana  Huntingdon  at  last,  with  an  angry 
flash  in  her  eyes. 

Then  out  of  his  love  and  fear  for  her 
Bellairs  forgot  his  manners,  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  were  perfect.  Worse 
still,  he  also  forgot  diplomacy. 

'■  I  don't  think  you  will  succeed,"  he 
said,  coolly. 

Then  a  hot  flush  came  up  from  his 
boots,  till  he  blushed  in  agony  to  the 
crown  of  his  head. 

"Indeed?"  replied  the  girl,  with  a 
note  of  scornful  interrogation  in  her 
voice  that  caused  his  heart  to  sink 
within  him. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  buying  him  my- 
self," said  Bellairs,  desperately. 

"Indeed?"  replied  Diana,  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  lift  of  her  eye- 
brows. 

"To  shoot  "  explained  Bellairs. 

An  angry  flush  crept  across  her  face 
as  she  swept  from  the  room,  gazing 
angrily  before  her. 

"You're  quite  right,  Jack,"  said 
Huntingdon,  sympathetically,  as  his 
friend  returned  disconsolately  to  the 
table.  "But  I'm  afraid  you've  upset 
Di ;  she's  a  bit  short-tempered,  you 
know.  Do  you  really  mean  to  buy  the 
brute?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Bellairs,  "and  to 
ride  him,  too." 
And  he  did. 

Diana  did  not  appear  at  the  sale  the 
next  day,  neither  did  she  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  dinner  table. 
Wherefore,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Bellairs 
ordered  the  dogcart,  bade  his  friend 
farewell,  and  returned  to  his  home 
with  a  sorrowful  heart. 

A  year  elapsed  and  found  him  still 
sorrowful. 

All  his  male  friends  declared  him  to 
have  become  a  mysogynist,  while  all  his 
acquaintances  of  the  softer  sex,  who 
might  have  been  his  friends  but  for 
this  painful  peculiarity,  declared  that 
he  was  a  heartless  brute. 

The  peculiarity  was  made  all  the 
more  unbearable  to  the  eligible  damsels 
of  Burghminster  society  by  the  fact 
that  Jack  was  considered  a  good 
"catch." 

Burghminster  mammas,  with  mar- 
riageable daughters,  were  of  opinion 
that  a  woman  hater  had  absolutely  no 
right  to  own  such  a  home  as  Bellairs 
did,  and  that  a  heavy  tax  should  be  in- 
stituted to  discourage  such  flagrant 
examples  of  cast-iron  bachelorhood. 

He  was  decoyed,  away  into  discreet 
woods,  where  dove-like  eyes  were 
flashed  upon  him  ;  where  tiny,  well- 
gloved  hands  grasped  his  with  tender 
appeals  for.  help  at  the  slightest  ob- 
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stacle  in  the  shape  of  a  stile  or 
gurgling  brook. 

But  all  in  vain.  Only  one  person  sat 
on  the  stile,  and  the  brook  gurgled  on, 
mocking  the  aspirations  of  match-mak- 
ing humanity.  The  dove-like  eyes  of 
Burghminster  beauty  might  have  been 
the  blackened  optics  of  a  borough  ama- 
zon,  so  small  their  attractions  to  the 
stony-hearted  Bellairs. 

He  now  took  long  objectless  rides 
alone  on  Demon  Dandy,  whose  natural 
depravity  of  character  had  almost  dis- 
appeared under  the  influence  of  a  long 
spell  of  hard  work.  Sometimes,  in  the 
course  of  these  rides,  he  would  pass 
Miss  Huntingdon,  who  would  greet  him 
with  a  cold  and  distant  bow,  and  who, 
when  he  was  safely  out  of  sight,  would 
indulge  in  the  feminine  luxury  of  tears. 

Bellairs,  by  having  no  tears,  would, 
by  touching  Demon  Dandy  with  the 
spur,  incite  him  to  rebellion. 

The  fights  that  followed  were  of  ben- 
efit both  to  man  and  horse. 

Nevertheless,  every  time  he  met  Di- 
ana Huntingdon  she  could  not  help 
noticing  that  he  was  growing  thinner 
and  paler. 

He,  too,  thought  the  same  of  her, 
till,  on  one  occasion,  the  thought 
proved  too  much  for  him. 

She  had  just  disappeared  round  a 
bend  in  the  leafy  lane,  walking  slowly 
and  with  drooping  head. 

Bellairs,  overcome  by  his  feelings, 
clapped  both  spurs  into  Demon  Dandy, 
a  direct  challenge  for  an  equine 
struggle  of  the  most  violent  character. 

Demon  Dandy  answered  the  chal- 
lenge by  rearing  wildly,  then  falling 
backwards  with  a  heavy  crash  on  to  his 
master. 

Bellairs  was  conscious  of  a  glimpse 
of  Demon  Dandy's  nose  against  the 
sky.  Then  a  flash  passed  before  his 
eyes  and  he  knew  no  more. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  found  his 
lost  divinity  bending  over  him. 

He  had  a  vague  idea  that  she  was 
calling  him  "Jack  "  and  her  "boy." 

A  half  hour  elapsed. 

Bellairs  said  little.  He  just  lay 
there  happily  explaining  matters  and 
recovering  his  breath. 

"  It  is  just  as  well  that  I  did  not  let 
you  buy  Demon  Dandy,"  he  said,  at 
last. 

"Just  as  well,  dearest,  since  you 
are  not  killed,"  said  Diana.  "But 
you  will  not  ride  him  again  ?  " 

"I  won't,"  ejaculated  Bellairs,  fer- 
vently.— Jerome  Parsons  in  Tribune. 

Johnny  on  the  Dachshund. 

The  dachshund  is  a  dog.  He  is  very 
short  up  and  down,  and  very  long  length- 
wise. His  forelegs  are  quite  crooked, 
which  is  a  good  thing  for  him,  because 
if  they  were  straightened  up  his  shoul- 
ders would  be  about  four  inches  higher 
than  the  remainder  of  him.  The  dachs- 
hund wears  his  ears  low  down.  He  is 
quite  docile,  but  prefers  the  German 
language  to  any  other.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  a  dachshund  chasing  his  tail, 
which  he  cannot  do  gracefully  on  ac- 
count of  not  having  enough  legs.  If  I 
had  to  be  a  dog  I  would  much  rather 
be  a  large  Newfoundland  ;  still  we  must 
not  repine  at  our  lot.  Whatever  Prov- 
idence orders  is  best  for  us.  Our  hired 
girl  says  her  cousin  once  had  a  dachs- 
hund that  got  in  his  way  when  he  was 
chopping  wood,  and  he  accidentally 
cut  the  dog's  tail  off.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  next  day  the  dachshund  emitted  a 
frightful  scream.  He  had  just  found 
it  out.  A  dachshund  is  the  only  thing 
you  cannot  buy  at  a  department  store. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Enchanted  Bottle. 

An  exchange  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestion for  amusing  and  astonishing 
your  friends  : 

"Put  a  heavy  empty  bottle  on  the 
table  and  invite  any-  one  to  blow  it 
over.  No  one  will  believe  this  possible. 
You  may  show  that  it  can  be  done  by 
producing  a  small  paper  bag,  laying  it 
on  the  edge  of  the  table  with  its  open- 
ing towards  you  and  standing  the 
bottle  on  the  closed  end.  You  now 
press  up  the  opening  and  apply  your 
mouth  to  it  and  blow.  The  air  will  ex- 
pand the  bag,  and  the  bottle  will 
topple  over." 


Care  of  the  Hair. 

The  hair  suffers  by  reason  of  much 
ill-directed  energy  expended  on  its  be- 
half, as  well  as  by  neglect. 

Dressing  the  hair  is  so  commonly 
done  without  intelligent  appreciation  of 
its  needs,  or  is  so  often  habitually  dis- 
regarded, that  the  hair  is  rarely  the 
adornment  it  might  be. 

A  vigorous  growth  of  hair  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  healthfulness  of  the 
scalp.  Baldness,  for  example,  is  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  a  tight,  thin 
scalp,  while  a  soft,  loose  scalp,  with  a 
bountiful  blood  supply,  will  ordinarily 
produce  an  abundant  growth  of  hair. 

The  scalp  has  been  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  the  soil,  which  is  productive 
according  to  its  nutritive  ability,  and 
also  according  to  the  well-judged  care 
bestowed  upon  it. 

Brisk,  daily  brushing  is  indispensable 
to  the  health  of  the  hair.  The  scalp 
must  be  subjected  to  friction  from  the 
brush  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  A 
brush  with  rather  stiff  bristles  is  neces- 
sary in  case  the  hair  is  thick.  If  the 
hair  is  thin,  a  softer  brush  accomplishes 
the  same  result.  The  root  of  the  hair — 
the  portion  upon  which  growth  depends 
— is  stimulated  by  intimate  contact 
with  the  brush,  which  should  produce  a 
sensation  of  pleasurable  warmth  in  the 
scalp.  A  brush  that  scratches  and 
irritates  should  be  discarded. 

The  comb  plays  a  minor  part  in  hair- 
dressing,  but  requires  equal  care  in  its 
selection.  It  should  have  widely  spaced, 
smooth  and  blunt-pointed  teeth.  The 
use  of  the  old-fashioned,  fine-toothed 
comb  cannot  be  approved  at  any  time, 
as  it  subjects  the  large,  strong  hairs  to 
pulling  and  injury  by  splitting  or  crack- 
ing them,  and  may  also  tear  the  scalp. 

Too  frequent  drenching  is  apt  to  be 
harmful  to  the  hair,  since  it  is  thus  apt 
to  be  kept  moist  and  damp.  This  state 
is  favorable  to  decomposition  here  as 
elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  in  most  cases 
to  practice  washing  the  hair  not 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  A  good 
toilet  soap  is  to  be  used,  the  hair  subse- 
quently being  well  rinsed  and  carefully 
dried. 

When  the  hair  has  not  sufficient  oil  of 
itself,  some  substitute  may  be  provided, 
for  which  nothing  serves  better  than 
vaseline  or  olive  oil.  This  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  scalp  or  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair.  The  brisk,  daily  brushing  recom- 
mended above  is  also  a  stimulant  to  the 
oil  glands. 

Singeing  the  ends  of  the  hair  is  of  no 
value  as  a  means  of  stimulating  its 
growth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  close 
cropping,  yet  this  is  commendable  in 
childhood,  since  it  renders  cleanliness  of 
the  scalp  easy  attainable,  and  allows 
free  access  of  the  air  to  the  scalp,  which 
is  therefore  consequently  less  subjected 
to  prolonged  dampness  and  decomposi- 
tion.— Youth's  Companion. 


The  Unreasoning  Fear  of  Night  Air. 

The  popular  superstition  that  night 
air  is  unhealthful  is  combated  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Independent. 
Medical  men  are  constantly  pleading, 
it  says,  for  more  air  for  the  sick  room, 
and  especially  at  night,  but  popular 
tradition  still  holds  its  sway  and  limits 
ventilation  below  the  point  of  proper 
wholesomeness.  More  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  a  great  English  physician 
said  that  the  only  pure  air  at  night  is 
the  night  air,  and  pure  air  is  the  great 
desideratum  in  health  or  illness.  Of 
late  there  has  come  the  realization 
that  the  night  air,  especially  in  our 
large  towns,  is  more  wholesome  than 
the  day  air.  For  one  thing  it  con- 
tains less  dust,  because  there  is  less 
movement  on  the  streets  to  disturb 
dust  accumulations  and  lift  them  into 
the  grasp  of  the  winds.  How  important 
this  matter  of  dust  and  its  dangers  is 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  recent  European  sanitariums  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  there  is  a 
room  adjoining  the  main  entrance  where 
patients  must  remove  their  walking 
shoes  and  don  house  shoes,  and  where 
they  must  brush  their  outer  clothing,  in 
order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  carry- 
ing dust  into  the  living  rooms.  Dust  is 
not  alone  irritation,  but  it  carries  with 
it  many  living  germs,  most  of  them 
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harmless,  but  some  capable  of  setting 
up  annoying  catarrhal  conditions  if  they 
happen  to  find  a  resting  place  on  al- 
ready ailing  tissues.  The  unreasoning 
fear  of  night  air  is  a  relic  of  days  when 
less  rational  theories  of  health  and 
disease  prevailed.  Sleeping  rooms 
especially  need  thorough  ventilation, 
and  this  is  even  more  important  for  suf- 
ferers whose  external  respiration  is  in- 
terfered with  by  reason  of  pulmonary 
trouble  or  whose  internal  respiration  is 
disturbed  because  of  cardiac  affections. 


and  cooking  can  easily  be  done  in  a 
day,  bv  one  person.  Two  days'  can- 
ning will  furnish  from  ten  to  twelve  gal- 
lons of  solid  meat. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Canning  Beef  at  Home. 

We  make  a  practice  of  canning  both 
beef  and  pork  while  fresh,  says  Millie 
Honaker  in  Orange  Judd  Parmer, 
and  have  never  lost  a  can  of  either. 
We  usually  kill  in  the  spring,  and,  of 
course,  have  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
beef  to  handle  at  once.  The  well  fat- 
tened animals  we  find  make  the  best 
meat.  Some  of  it  is  pickled,  includ- 
ing the  rib  pieces  ;  some  of  it  is  dried, 
and  much  of  it  is  canned. 

Cut  the  raw  beef  into  pieces  as  large 
as  can  be  crowded  into  the  cans.  Use 
some  fat  pieces,  but  do  not  let  a  drop 
of  water  touch  the  meat  either  before 
putting  it  in  the  can  or  afterwards.  If 
any  of  the  meat  is  carelessly  handled  and 
should  become  soiled,  scrape  or  trim 
it  carefully,  but  do  not  wash.  Pack 
the  meat  into  the  cans,  but  do  not 
fill  them  too  full — that  is,  leave  a  little 
space  in  the  top  of  each  can,  to  allow 
room  for  the  meat  to  swell,  while  cook- 
ing. Put  one  heaping  teaspoon  of  salt 
into  each  can.  Put  on  the  rubbers  and 
screw  the  covers  down  as  tightly 
as  possible.  If  the  old  covers 
are  used,  boil  them  first  for  half  an 
hour.  Put  some  pieces  of  shingles  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler  and  set  the 
filled  cans  on  them,  side  by  side,  as 
close  together  as  possible.  If  there 
are  not  enough  cans  of  meat  to  fill  the 
boiler,  put  in  some  that  have  been 
filled  with  water  instead.  This  will 
prevent  any  of  the  cans  of  meat  from 
tipping  over  while  boiling.  Fill  the 
boiler  to  within  three  inches  of  the  tops 
of  the  cans  with  cold  water,  and  set  it 
over  a  hot  fire.  After  the  water  begins 
to  boil,  keep  it  boiling  for  three  and  a 
half  hours,  taking  care  to  add  more 
boiling  water  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
place what  evaporates. 

After  the  meat  has  cooked  the  speci- 
fied length  of  time,  lift  out  each  can 
and  tighten  the  covers.  Sometimes 
the  continued  boiling  will  soften  the 
rubbers,  and  sometimes  the  edges  of 
the  lids  will  cut  them.  In  either  ca«e 
new  -rubbers  must  be  substituted. 
Loosen  the  lid  enough  to  draw  out  the 
old  rubbers,  and  put  under  a  new  one. 
It  is  better  not  to  remove  the  cover 
entirely.  Let  the  cans  cool,  and  the 
next  day  remove  them  to  the  cellar, 
and  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  furnish- 
ing your  table  with  delicious  meats, 
when  the  thermometer  forbids  the 
thought  of  fire.  The  bones,  with  what 
meat  is  left  on  them,  we  put  into  a 
pickle  and  use  first.  An  ordinary 
washboiler  will  hold  frc^i  ten  to  twelve 
two-quart  cans,  and  the  work  of  filling 
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Orange  Sago. — Cover  one  cup  sago 
'  with  two  cups  cold  water.  Soak  until 
,  water  is  entirely  absorbed,  then  add 
another  cup  boiling  water.  Cook  till 
the  sago  is  clear,  and  pour  it  over  four 
oranges  peeled  and  sliced  and  with  all 
the  pits  carefully  removed.  Set  aside 
until  cool,  and  serve  with  sugar. 

Rice  Lemon  Pie. — Cupful  of  sugar, 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled  rice, 
mashed  fine,  grated  rind  and  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Beat  all  together,  pour 
into  a  lined  pan  and  bake.  When  done 
spread  with  meringue  of  whites  and 
sugar. 

Whipped  Potato. — If  you  have  two 
cups  of  cold  mashed  or  riced  potato, 
put  a  tablespoon  of  butter  and  four 
tablespoons  of  milk  or  cream  in  a 
double  boiler,  then  add  the  potato.  In 
ten  minutes  it  will  be  hot.  Beat  with 
a  silver  fork  till  light  and  fluffy.  Serve 
as  ordinary  mashed  potato,  or  use  it 
as  a  border  for  any  dish.  It  tastes 
exactly  like  newly  cooked  potato. 

Coffee  Layer  Cake. — Put  into  a 
bowl  two  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour,  add  to 
it  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der, beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  add 
to  them  one  cupful  of  sugar  ;  beat  well, 
then  add  the  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon,  add  the  flour  and  powder  to 
this,  half  a  cup  of  cold  water,  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
beaten  stiff ;  pour  into  greased  jelly- 
cake  tins  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  ten 
minutes. 

Stewed  Calf's  Liver. — Wash  and 
cut  a  calf's  liver  in  slices.  Into  a  deep 
saucepan  put  one  turnip,  one  carrot, 
one  stalk  of  celery  and  one  onion  (all 
sliced)  ;  lay  the  liver  on  top  of  the  veg- 
etables, sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over 
all  and  pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling  water ; 
cover  and  let  stew  until  the  liver  is 
tender.  When  done  take  out  the  liver 
and  put  it  on  a  hot  platter,  strain  the 
gravy  and  thicken  with  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  and  one  of  browned 
flour,  stir  and  when  it  boils  take  from 
the  fire  and  pour  over  the  meat. 

Mint  Julep. — Put  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  orange  bitters  in  a  large  glass 
with  three  sprigs  of  mint.  Crush  the 
mint  in  the  bitters  and  then  add  one 
sherry  glass  of  Italian  Vermouth  and 
one  sherry  glass  of  rye  whiskey.  Fill 
the  glass  about  one-quarter  full  of  finely 
shaved  ice,  stir  a  little,  then  fill  the 
glass  with  fine  ice.  Add  a  few  thin 
slices  of  orange  and  pineapple,  a  few 
strawberries  and  two  or  three  sprigs 
of  mint.  Insert  two  straws  and  serve. 
Handle  the  glass  carefully  so  as  not  to 
destroy  the  frosting  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass. 

Baron  :  This  is  my  largest  carp 
pond,  madam.  Every  spring  the  pond 
is  stocked  with  fish  brood.  The  ani- 
mals are  then  scarcely  two  inches 
long.  Visitor :  Why,  do  those  little 
things  already  know  how  to  swim  ? 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  4,  1902 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  heing  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


.July  Sept. 

Wednesday   73X@72«<  7294®71X 

Thursday   Wi®12  715i@70* 

Friday  *  @   — @  

Saturday   72*@7l?k.  71X@70x 

Monday   7l*@72X  70  @70* 

Tuesday   72*@71«  70Ji@69* 


California  Milling   1  16X@1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*@1  Yi\ 

Oregon  Valley    @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Oil  qualities  wheat   1  10  ®1  12* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         6sl*d@6s2d  6s4d@6s4*d 

Freight  rates   36l»@37*s  23Sf@25s 


Local  market   97*@1  00      1  12*®1  13X 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.12@1.10T. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $— — @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  81.105®  ;  May,  1902,  $  . 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  May  1st  and  June  1st : 

Tons —                    June  1st.  May  1st. 

Wheat                          *50,062  62,926 

Barley                           t9,177  13,278 

Oats                                3,451  5,789 

Corn                                 1,426  891 

♦Including  32,007  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
17,192  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  1,486  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
1,173  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
12.864  tons  for  the  month  of  May.  A 
year  ago  there  were  88,214  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 


FLOUR. 

The  market  is  showing  a  generally 
healthy  tone,  with  a  fair  movement,  both 
outward  and  on  local  account.  Stocks  are 
not  large  of  either  family  or  bakers'  ex- 
tras, and  are  quite  light  of  superfines. 
Most  of  the  flour  going  outward  is  for 
Central  and  South  America,  although 
shipments  to  Asia  are  on  the  increase. 
Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  so 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15@8  36 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  85@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  65@3  76 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  26 

Washington.  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 


RYE. 

Offerings  and  demand  are  both  of  slim 
proportions.  Values  are  fairly  steady  at 
last  quoted  range. 

Good  to  choice   90  @  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 
No  evidence  of  anything  doing  in  this 
cereal  at  present.     Prices  are  without 
quotable    change,    but   are  necessarily 
largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   156  ®1  70 

BEANS. 

The  market  remains  quiet  throughout, 
which  is  not  unusual  for  this  time  of  year. 
Values  are  quotably  about  the  same  as 
last  noted,  but  if  selling  pressure  were  ex- 
erted, full  current  quotations  could  not  be 
realized.  On  the  other  hand,  under  ac- 
tive buying,  the  payment  of  slightly 
higher  figures  than  are  now  quotable 
might  be  necessary.  Aside  from  Lady 
Washingtons,  Small  Whites  and  Pinks, 
stocks  are  of  small  volume,  and  are  par- 
ticularly light  of  Pea  beans,  Black-eyes 
and  Red  Kidneys.  Limas  are  not  being 
offered  very  freely  here,  and  business  in 
them  at  rates  quoted  is  mostly  of  a  job- 
bing character. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  (22  50 

Lady  Washington   2  30  ®2  40 

Pinks   2  10  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  86  @8  00 

Reds   2  25  @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choloe   3  65  @3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  ®4  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  26 

Garbanzos,  small   1  26  @1  50 


DRIED  PEAS. 
Not  many  coming  forward  at  present, 
but  stocks  in  store  and  warehouse  are  of 


fairly  liberal  proportions,  especially  of 
the  Green  or  Blue  variety.  Market  is  dull 
at  nominally  unchanged  values. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  01  80 

WOOL. 

There  is  the  same  quiet  state  of  trade 
existing  in  the  local  wool  market  as  pre- 
viously noted.  Most  of  the  wools  now 
here  are  in  second  hands  and  are  held  at 
figures  not  obtainable  at  present  in  this 
market  from  either  the  representatives  of 
Eeastern  manufacturers  or  local  whole- 
sale operators.  It  is  the  exception  where 
pressure  to  realize  is  being  exerted,  most 
holders  being  content  to  wait  until  de- 
mand becomes  more  urgent. 


SPRING. 

Northern  Cal.,  free  15  @16* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @I5 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  ®U 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @1S 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @I0 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

HOPS. 


The  local  market  is  exhibiting  no  activ 
ity,  either  in  spot  stocks  or  in  the  way  of 
contracting  for  new  hops.  Supplies  of 
last  crop  are  light  and  are  quoted  by  the 
jobbing  trade  at  15@17ic  for  good  to 
choice.  Dealers  bid  12@13c  for  choice  to 
select  new  to  arrive,  but  find  growers  as  a 
rule  unwilling:  to  contract  at  the  figures 
offered.  A  New  York  review  gives  the 
following  concerning  the  Eastern  market: 
"  Increasing  firmness  is  shown  in  nearly 
all  classes  of  stock,  and  while  the  trading 
has  not  been  on  a  very  large  scale  the 
holdings  have  been  reducing  steadily.  Of 
State  hops  the  supply  is  particularly 
short  and  the  position  seems  to  be 
stronger  than  for  several  years.  Bids  of 
20c  have  been  made  on  the  market  by 
dealers,  and  brewers  would  have  to  pay 
21c  for  really  choice  quality.  There  have 
been  some  sales  of  Pacific  coast  to  dealers 
at  18Jc,  and  that  price  is  bid  for  more 
without  getting  the  goods.  Time  sales  of 
choice  Oregon  and  Sonomas  to  brewers 
are  reported  above  our  top  rate.  Year- 
lings about  gone  and  they  are  sought  for. 
Old  olds  are  constantly  Inquired  for  and 
some  business  accomplished  in  range  4@ 
7c.  The  hop  yards  in  this  State  are  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  the  recent 
freeze  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  dam- 
age will  be  serious  beyond  retarding  the 
crop  and  making  a  later  harvest.  Eng- 
land reports  some  frost,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  any  serious  damage  has  been 
done  the  vines." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  market  for  hay  is  without  particu- 
lar firmness,  unless  it  be  for  strictly 
choice  Wheat  or  select  mixed  Wheat  and 
Oat,  of  last  crop,  there  being  no  heavy 
spot  offerings  of  these  descriptions.  Much 
of  the  new  hay  offering  is  of  rather  com- 
mon quality,  as  is  generally  the  case  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  market 
for  ordinary  qualities  of  new  is  slow  and 
unfavorable  to  sellers.  New  Wild  Oat 
sold  at  I7.50@8  00,  and  new  Wheat  of  fair 
quality  went  at  $9. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00»U  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00@10  50 

Barley   7  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa   8  00*10  50 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  60 


MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  is  not  burdened  at  present  with 
offerings  of  mill  offal  of  any  description, 
but  there  is  enough  to  accommodate  the 
Immediate  limited  demand  at  the  rather 
high  prices  now  ruling.  Tendency  on 
Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  was  to 
slightly  easier  figures  than  have  been  pre- 
vailing. 

Bran,  »  ton   18  00@I9  00 

Middlings   21  00@23  CO 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  00@2I  00 

Barley,  Rolled   21  00@22  00 

Cornmeal    81  00®32  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  50® 32  50 

SEEDS. 

Stocks  of  most  kinds  below  noted  are 
too  light  at  present  to  admit  of  any  note- 
worthy operations.  There  are  moderate 
receipts  of  Flaxseed  from  the  North,  most 
of  which  is  being  delivered  on  contracts. 
The  outlook  for  Mustard  in  this  State  is 
for  a  very  email  yield  this  season. 


Per  cti. 

Flax   2  50®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  30®  8  60 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  00®  8  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   S*@  3* 

Rape   IX®  IX 

Hemp   8M®  8* 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  the  Grain  Bag 


market  is  showing  weakness,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  prospect  of  there  being  any 
recovery  in  prices  or  tone  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season.  The  demand  has  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  but  this  has  not 
affected  the  market  so  much  as  the  ex- 
tremely low  prices  at  which  Calcutta  bags 
are  being  offered  for  the  campaign  of  1903. 


Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  5<K@ — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   f>\® — 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot...  b\@— 

San  Quentin  Bags,  V  100  5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  If.  s  Bf>  ®86 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  lbs  82  ®83 

Fleece  Twine   8*®— 

Gunnies   — ® — 

Bean  Bags   5*@  5X 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5y,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  is  moderately  firm  at 
quotably  unchanged  values,  with  a  fair 
demand  for  desirable  stock.  In  Pelts 
there  Is  no  noteworthy  activity  to  report 
and  no  special  firmness,  but  the  previously 
quoted  range  of  values  continues  in  force. 
Tallow  is  not  lacking  for  custom,  all  good 
to  choice  lots  being  readily  taken  at  full 
current  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 


Sound. 

Cull: 

10*®- 

SH<j>- 

9*9- 

8  ®— 

8*@- 

7*@- 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. 

9  @— 

7*®- 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs . 

8*@- 

7*@- 

6*@- 

-  @- 

8  @- 

7  @- 

9  @- 

8  @- 

10  ®- 

9  @— 

16  @- 

14  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tbs.. 

14  @— 

12  @- 

17  @- 

15  @- 

2  76 

@  - 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. . 

2  26 

@   2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small  

1  26 

®  - 

1  76 

@  - 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium  

1  60 

@  - 

1  00 

@  - 

Dry  Colts'  Hides  

60 

@  - 

80 

@1  20 

60 

®  75 

80 

@  40 

15 

@  30 

35 

@  - 

®  so 

@  20 

10 

@  12 

5* 

®  - 

Tallow,  No.  2  

4* 

®  4* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect  

SO 

@  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small  

10 

®  20 

Kid  Skins  

6 

®  10 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  quiet,  with  no  heavy 
quantities  offering  on  the  spot  or  to  arrive. 
That  values  will  incline  materially  in  favor 
of  buyers  the  current  season  is  not  prob- 
able. The  yield  in  this  State  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  much  lighter  than  was 
generally  estimated  a  few  months  ago. 
Prospects  are  that  high-grade  honey  will 
meet  with  a  tolerably  stiff  market. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid                       6  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4*®— 

Extracted,  Amber                                 4  ®— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb                                         7  ®10 

Dark  Comb  6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 


Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
quoted  range.  There  is  a  very  fair  de- 
mand and  not  much  offering. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  D>  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  in  fair  supply,  with  demand  not 
very  brisk,  but  values  show  no  marked 
changes.  Mutton  is  selling  at  much  the 
same  figures  as  have  been  current  for 
several  weeks  past,  but  offerings  are  prov- 
ing ample  for  current  needs.  Lamb  was 
not  in  heavy  receipt  and  for  such  offerings 
as  were  in  prime  to  choice  conditions  the 
market  was  moderately  firm  at  the  figures 
quoted.  Veal  went  at  practically  un- 
changed values,  with  a  good  demand  for 
choice  small  at  full  current  rates.  Hogs 
sold  at  a  little  lower  range  than  preceding 
week,  the  quantity  offering  showing  mod- 
erate Increase. 


Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lb          7  ®  7« 

Beef ,  second  quality   7  ®— 

Beef ,  third  quality   6*®— 

Mutton— ewes,  8® -c;  wethers   8  ®  8V4j 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   t%®  3* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6X@  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6*®  6Ji 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   6*®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*@  8 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   7  ®  8V4 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   »  ®  8* 

POULTRY. 


Considering  the  small  quantity  of  live 
Eastern  poultry  which  has  been  arriving 
lately,  the  market  for  California  stock  is 
not  showing  the  Improvement  that  many 
would  expect.  The  demand,  however,  la 
never  so  brisk  In  the  summer  months  as 


CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   35  @35*  30*«30« 

Thursday   35   ®34*  2i%®28% 

Friday  * — @    ®  

Saturday   34X@34  28«4@27?i 

Monday   34   @S>  27*@28 

Tuesday   35  @34*      28  ®27% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1902.         May,  1903. 

Thursday   1  i\%®\  12   ®  

Friday  *  @    ®  

Saturday   I  12  @l  11X   @  

Monday   1  10X®1  UJi   @  

Tuesday   1  II   ®1  10«   @  

Wednesday   1  10H®    @  

♦Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

Business  in  the  local  wheat  market  con- 
tinues of  slim  volume,  the  inactivity  being 
the  result  of  light  offerings  rather  than 
absence  of  demand.  There  is  a  fair  in- 
quiry for  both  shipping  and  milling  wheat 
and  current  values  are  being  as  a  rule  well 
maintained.  Stocks  at  Port  Costa  are 
showing  steady  reduction  through  the 
ships  now  loading,  and  supplies  there  are 
expected  to  be  of  quite  slim  proportions  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  That  the  market 
here  will  display  any  special  activity  dur- 
ing the  current  month,  or  until  new  crop 
wheat  is  obtainable  in  wholesale  quantity, 
is  not  probable.  Present  Indications  are 
that  the  coming  crop  in  this  State  will  not 
be  as  large  as  waa  generally  estimated  a 
few  months  ago.  In  most  of  the  northern 
counties  the  yield  promises  to  be  fair  to 
good,  but  in  the  southern  part  the  out- 
look is  unmistakably  for  a  light  crop  of 
grain.  In  May  nine  cargoes  of  wheat 
were  cleared  from  this  port,  in  addition  to 
which  there  were  some  shipments  by 
steamer  to  Australia  and  South  America, 
the  wheat  exports  for  the  month  aggre- 
gating nearly  30,000  tons,  with  a  valuation 
of  $695,000.  This  is  very  close  to  the  out- 
ward movement  in  May  of  last  year,  which 
footed  up  28,000  tons,  valued  at  $580,000. 
For  the  season  to  date  465.000  tons  of 
wheat  has  been  shipped  from  this  port, 
representing  a  valuation  of  $10,000,000. 
The  wheat  exports  from  here  have  not 
heen  exceeded  in  quantity  or  value  since 
the  season  of  1897-98.  Market  at  close 
was  slightly  easier  for  export  grades. 


BARLEY. 
The  market  for  feed  descriptions  has 
been  showing  less  buoyancy  than  for  some 
weeks  past,  owing  to  3000  tons  or  more  of 
Call  Board  barley  being  released  which 
had  been  held  against  May  contracts. 
There  has  been  no  pronounced  pressure 
to  realize,  however,  and  quotable  values 
have  been  without  marked  change.  For 
high-grade  barley  or  brewing  descriptions 
the  tendency  has  been  to  firmness,  owing 
to  a  little  more  inquiry,  although  the  im- 
provement was  not  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  warrant  any  appreciable  advance  in  quo- 
tations. The  speculative  market  showed 
no  particularly  noteworthy  features, 
business  therein  being  light.  The  first 
carload  of  new  barley  arrived  Monday 
from  Volta  and  sold  at  95c.  per  cental, 
the  quality  being  fairly  good.  New  bar- 
ley was  to-day  offered  at  87Jc,  Stockton 
delivery. 

New  Barley   90  (a-  95 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  old   97*®  1  00 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95  @  97* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  01M@1  OlJi 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair   95  @1  05 

OATS. 

Stocks  and  offerings  of  all  descriptions 
are  light,  but  more  especially  so  of  white 
varieties.  Market  continues  to  show  firm- 
ness and  is  not  likely  to  incline  materially 
in  favor  of  buyers  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  heavy  shipments  being  made  from 
Vancouver  to  South  Africa  are  reducing 
northern  coast  supplies  to  small  propor- 
tions. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  47* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  40  ®1  42* 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  32*@1  35 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Milling   1  42*@1  47* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  ®1  50 

Black  Russian   1  20  @1  32* 

Red   1  25  ®1  40 

CORN. 

Values  have  not  been  lately  very  clearly 
defined,  business  being  of  an  exceedingly 
light  order.  Spot  stocks  have  been  of 
small  volume  and  have  been  largely  under 
speculative  control,  with  asking  figures  on 
a  higher  plane  than  could  be  maintained 
and  noteworthy  custom  be  secured. 
While  market  is  not  likely  to  develop  any 
great  weakness,  the  tendency  is  to  easier 
figures  than  have  been  lately  current. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  ®l  65 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @l  50 

Small  Yellow   1  47*®1  52* 
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during  the  balance  of  the  year.  Then 
while  there  is  not  much  Eastern  live  poul- 
try at  present  on  the  market,  there  is  con- 
siderable Eastern  dressed  stock  held  here 
in  cold  storage.  Good  to  choice  California 
stock  brought  fair  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,     lb                  13  @  14 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  *  lb              13  (<t>  14 

Hens,  California,  "f>  dozen                 4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old                                     4  50  @4  75 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              6  50  @8  00 

Fryers                                          4  00  @5  00 

Broilers,  large                               3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                1  75  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  *£  dozen                          3  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  dozen                      4  50  (a  6  00 

Geese,  "j*  pair   1  25  @  

Goslings,     pair                               1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  75  @  

Pigeons,  young                                1  25  m  50 

Hare,  Belgian,  large,  "fl  doz               4  50  @5  00 

BUTTER. 

The  advanced  figures  established  the 
preceding  week  have  caused  the  demand 
to  be  less  active,  especially  on  speculative 
account.  Conservative  dealers  see  little 
margin  for  profit  in  storing  at  full  prices 
now  ruling  for  fresh  product,  with  ice- 
house expenses,  interest,  etc.,  added. 
While  the  market  cannot  be  termed  firm 
at  the  last  advance,  the  keen  competition 
among  receivers  is  apt  to  prevent  any  ap- 
preciable relapse  in  quotable  values. 

According  to  statements  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  the  new  law  affecting 
the  sale  of  worked-over  butter  and  also  of 
oleomargarine  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween renovated  butter  and  process 
butter.  In  manufacture  and  commerce 
throughout  the  East  these  are  now  recog- 
nized as  one  and  the  same  thing.  They 
are  prepared  from  packing  stock  which 
has  become  unmerchantable  by  reason  of 
rancidity,  off  flavor,  mold  or  other  causes. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  process 
of  renovation  is  melting  to  a  degree  of 
fluidity  which  will  permit  easy  movement 
with  pumps,  aeration  and  clarification 
Only  such  butter  as  has  been  thus  treated 
comes  under  the  law  in  any  way.  The 
law  does  not  touch  the  mere  mixing  or 
blending,  washing  or  recoloring,  or  re- 
salting  of  different  lots  of  butter,  provided 
it  is  not  melted  in  the  process  and  no 
chemicals  are  used. 

Creamery,  extras,  "fl  Tb   21  @— 

Creamery,  (lists   20  @— 

Dairy,  seleot   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Mixed  store   17  @— 

CHEESE. 
Demand  is  not  brisk,  and  while  market 
is  rather  weak  in  tone,  materially  lower 
values  are  not  looked  for.  Considerable 
California  cheese  of  recent  make  is  now 
going  into  cold  storage,  and  this  will  tend 
to  impart  a  steadier  feeling  for  new.  Old 
domestic  is  practically  out  of  stoc  k. 
Eastern  market  is  easier  for  new,  but 
prices  there  are  not  expected  to  touch  as 
low  levels  as  last  season. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   8'2®  9V4 

California,  good  to  choice  old   —  @ — 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   tsH@10 

EGGS. 

While  the  demand  was  not  particularly 
brisk,  the  arrivals  showed  some  decrease, 
and  market  for  strictly  choice  to  select 
was  moderately  firm  at  the  figures  quoted, 
with  some  sales  of  favorite  marks  going 
to  special  custom  at  an  advance  of  l@2c. 
But  business  at  these  extreme  rates  was 
in  a  small  way,  the  price  including  in 
many  instances  the  cost  of  delivery  to  re- 
mote parts  of  the  city  or  to  suburban 
points.  Some  Eastern  seconds  are  being 
landed  on  the  market  at  a  cost  of  about 
17c  on  track  here. 

California,  seleot,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17K®18K 
California,  good  to  choice  store   17  ®— 

VEGETABLES. 
A  noteworthy  feature  was  the  arrival 
of  Green  Corn  on  Monday  from  Vacaville, 
the  first  of  the  season.  It  went  at  75c. 
per  dozen,  the  quality  being  only  fair. 
Subsequent  sales  were  reported  down  to 
50c.  per  dozen.  Green  Peas  were  quite 
plentiful  and  for  common  qualities  the 
market  was  dull  and  exceedingly  weak. 
Choice  brought  nearly  as  good  figures  as 
preceding  week.  Cucumbers  were  in  ma- 
terially increased  supply  and  lower.  Sum- 
mer Squash  in  fine  condition  met  with  a 
good  market,  some  from  Antioch  being 
quotable  at  $2  25  per  large  box.  New 
Onions  were  in  increased  receipt  and 
lower,  with  Red  taking  the  lead,  although 
a  good  many  White  are  arriving  in  boxes 
and  are  meeting  with  fair  custom  at  the 
rather  low  prices  ruling,  30@40c.  per  box. 

Asparagus,  $  box   100  @2  25 

Beans,  String,  V  0>   IK®  3 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   1H@  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  <fl  100  lbs. ..  50  @  — 

Cucumbers,     box   75  @1  25 

Egg  Plant,     box   1  25  ©1  75 

Garlic,  »tb   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  »  oental   —  ®  — 

Onions,  New  Red,  *  cental   40  @  50 


Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V  lb   l%@  2 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  1»  saok   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green,  fib   12K®  17K 

Rhubarb,  "p  box   50  @1  00 

Summer  Squash,  $  box   1  00  @1  26 

Tomatoes,      box   1  75  ®2  25 

POTATOES. 
New  Potatoes  were  in  fair  receipt,  both 
Burbanks  and  Early  Rose,  with  the  qual- 
ity steadily  improving  and  now  of  good 
average  for  this  date.  Choice  to  select 
Burbanks  are  receiving  the  preference 
and  are  commanding  tolerably  firm  fig- 
ures. Old  Potatoes  are  dragging  at  low 
prices,  although  there  are  no  very  heavy 
quantities  now  in  stock.  The  quotations 
below  given  are  for  new,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Burbanks,  choice  to  select   1  50  @2  00 

Early  Rose   1  25  @1  50 

OLD. 

River  Burbanks  in  sacks,  "fl  cental. .    90  @1  15 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...    @  

Oregon  Burbanks   1  10  @1  35 

River  Reds   90  @1  10 

Sweets,  Merced,  *p  cental     @  

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  mid-Summer  varieties  are  begin- 
ning to  put  in  an  appearance,  but  initial 
receipts  as  a  rule  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  be  sought  after.  The  first 
Pears  were  received  Tuesday  by  the 
Growers'  Co-operative  Agency  and  sold 
at  75c.  per  20-1  b.  box.  They  were  of  the 
Madeleine  variety.  Peaches  arrived  Mon- 
day from  Vacaville,  but  they  lacked  color, 
as  also  did  some  Cherry  Plums,  which 
were  received  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
from  same  section.  Apricots  coming  for- 
ward are  mostly  of  the  Pringle  variety, 
and  these  have  little  to  recommend  them 
other  than  that  they  mature  early.  The 
larger  varieties  in  ripe  condition  will 
likely  meet  with  a  good  market  in  the 
near  future.  Some  Green  Apples  are  com- 
ing forward,  but  they  are  receiving  very 
little  attention.  Cherries  were  in  fair  re- 
ceipt and  fair  demand  at  tolerably  steady 
rates.  Berries  of  most  kinds  ruled  about 
as  last  quoted.  The  damage  by  rain  to 
Cherries  and  Berries  was  not  so  great  as 
many  had  anticipated. 

Apples,  I*  fancy,  4-tier  box    @  

Apples,  good  to  choice,     50-lb.  box..   ®  

Apples  common  to  fair,  *  50-lb  box.   @  

Apricots,  Pringle,  *p  crate   75®  1  35 

Cherries,  Black,  1»  box   40®  75 

Cherries,  White,  f>  box   25®  50 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  $  lb   4®  6% 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  V  lb   2V4®  5 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,     crate   85®  1  10 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ^  lb   7®  8 

Blackberries,  *  crate   1  2  @  1  50 

Raspberries,    drawer   40®  75 

Currants,  ^  drawer   40 $  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  *p  chest   2  50®  3  00 

Gooseberries,  English,  »  lb   3hi@  i% 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  fl  chest. .  5  00®  3  00 

Strawberries,  Meiinda,     chest   3  00®  5  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  dried  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  been  the  past  week  about  as 
quiet  and  featureless  as  it  well  could  be, 
which  cannot  be  termed  remarkable  under 
existing  conditions.  There  is  very  little 
dried  fruit  now  in  stock,  and  naturally  not 
much  inquiry  for  the  same  at  this  late 
date.  Buyers  and  sellers  are  both  await- 
ing the  opening  of  the  new  crop  season, 
but  it  will  be  a  month  or  more  before  the 
first  new  Apricots  will  be  available,  and  this 
variety  is  the  earliest  on  the  list  in  the 
dried  fruit  line.  It  is  not  probable  that 
anything  of  consequence  will  be  done 
until  new  crop  is  on  market  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  admit  of  wholesale  trading. 
Some  dealers  are  talking  low  figures  for 
future  deliveries  of  new  fruit,  but  values 
for  this  year's  dried  product  have  yet  to 
be  determined.  Some  speculative  opera- 
tors, as  is  natural  at  this  time  of  year,  are 
making  use  of  the  customary  bear  tactics 
to  depress  the  market  as  much  as  possible, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  success 
they  will  meet  with  in  this  direction. 
With  stocks  of  last  crop  practically  wiped 
out  here  and  East,  and  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  California  fruit  on  the  increase, 
the  season  could  not  well  open  in  much  bet- 
ter shape  for  the  producing  interest,  so  far 
as  prospective  requirements  are  concerned. 
Values  for  old  are  quotably  unchanged, 
but  are  largely  nominal  at  this  date,  in 
the  absence  of  any  noteworthy  supplies  of 
1901  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  saoks,  V  n>..   9  @10 

Aprloots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  In  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   11  ®UK 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choloe  JO  @10V4 

Nectarines,  *  lb   5  ®6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choloe   6X®  ?'> 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes.  12  @n 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  —  @— o;  60-flOs,  4K@4"*c; 

6O-70S,  4®4Xc;  70-808  ,  3K@3Xo;  80-90s,  3®— c; 

90-lOOs,  2S£c@— ;  these  figures  for  1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  siloed  8  @  6M 


Apples,  quartered   6  @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6V4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5V4 

Plums,  unpitted,  *  lb   IK®  2W 

RAISINS. 
Nothing  new  to  report.    Stocks  are  of 
light  volume,  and  are  principally  of  2  and 

3-  crown  loose  Muscatels  in  the  hands  of 
seeders. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-  crown   6H®  

3-oro  wn   ®  

2-crown   @  

Seedless  Sultanas   @  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   9  ©  9'/, 

Seeded— 

1-lb.  carton   7JK®  8 

12-oz.  carton   6X@ 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown    @  

3-  crown    @  

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  in  light  stock  and  limited 
demand.  Present  offerings  include  few 
which  can  be  termed  choice.  Lemon 
market  is  moderately  firm  for  choice  to 
select,  with  demand  fair  for  best  qualities, 
but  the  lower  grades  are  dragging  at 
previously  quoted  figures.  Limes  are  in 
fair  supply  and  prices  unchanged. 

Oranges— Navels,  "P  box   1  50@4  00 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@2  75 

Valencias,  "P  box   2  00<fc,3  75 

Seedlings.  $  box   1  00@2  50 

Tangerine,  quarter  box    @  

Lemons— California,  select,  "P  box   2  50@2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  00@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *p  box   4  0d@4  50 

NUTS. 

Market  for  both  Almonds  and  Walnuts 
is  ruling  firm,  with  stocks  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Business  in  Peanuts  is  mainly 
of  a  light  jobbing  character  and  at  gener- 
ally unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  *p  B>  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @I0 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .12  @13 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell ....  10  @1 1 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell.... 10  @U 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  ihi@  554 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H®  6 

Pine  Nuts   6  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  is  without  new  feature, 
being  quiet  and  practically  the  same  as  at 
date  of  last  review.  Dry  wines  of  the  vin- 
tage of  1901  are  quotable  nominally  at 
20@25c.  per  gallon  wholesale,  the  extreme 
quotation  being  more  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  growers  than  with  bids  being 
made  or  with  prices  obtainable  from 
wholesale  dealers.  There  is  no  inquiry 
worth  mentioning  at  present,  most  han- 
dlers appearing  to  be  fairly  supplied  for 
the  time  being.  There  is  a  moderate 
movement  outward,  both  by  water  and 
rail,  principally  of  blended  stock. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  hi  sacks   65,126 

Wheat,  centals....  168  132 

Barley,  centals   80,291 

Oats,  centals   4,050 

Corn,  centals   6,780 

Rye,  centals   490 

Beans,  saoks   1,867 

Potatoes,  sacks  11,952 

Onions,  sacks   4,405 

Hay,  tons   1,993 

Wool,  bales   1,445 

Hops,  bales   145 


Since 
July  1, 1901. 


6  106,140 
9,855,080 
6,215.154 
780,691 
133,1  6 
270,761 
700.296 
1,342,061 
200,808 
137  657 
71,605 
9,033 


Same  time 
last  year. 


6,158,903 
7,672,214 
3,631,690 
703,280 
105,230 
114,630 
541.751 
1,464,637 
175,56a 
153,430 
53,122 
8,234 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  hi  saoks   51,556 

Wheat,  centals ....  169,078 

Barley,  centals   4,248 

Oats,  centals   44 

Corn,  centals   100 

Beans,  sacks   383 

Hay,  bales   2,700 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   1,549 

Honey,  cases   15 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  244 


Since 
July  1,1901. 

4,152,130 
9,130,439 
4,283,761 
3,861 
12,372 
24,781 
22,034 
1,241.854 
555,595 
6,136 
48,070 


Same  time 
last  year. 

3.646,236 
7,296  151 
2,010,829 
49.101 
3,538 
13,627 
8\1«9 
1,044,291 
561,796 
2,175 
130,059 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  June  4  —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7@9o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9V4®  10c  ;  choice, 
10M@10S4o;  fancy,  ll®-c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Stocks  of  most  kinds 
light  and  will  likely  clean  up  before  new  season 
opens. 

Prunes,  35l£@6Wc. 

Apricots,  boxed,  103£iai4c;  bags,  10!4@12c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled.  8!4(ai0V4c;  peeled,  14®16c. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  20,  1902. 

700,292.— Sash  Cord  Fastener— P.  Barnum,  S.  F. 
700,477  —Skirt  and  Drawers —Lillian  A.  Bur- 
gard,  S.  F. 

700  675  —Mop  Hbad-E.  B.  Campbell,  Bakersfleld, 
Cal. 

700,819  —Moving  Heavy  Bodies— C.  V.  Fowler, 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
700,321  —Conveying  Apparatus.— F.  R.  French, 

S.  F. 

700,3->2.— Can  Holder— L.  Funck.Farmington.Cal. 
700.194.— Washing  Machine  — E.  D.  Hamilton, 

Vancouver,  Wash.  ■ 
700,327  —Coffee  Cleaner— W.  a.  Hastings,  S  F. 
700,685  —Weeding  Tool— H.  Havil,  Los  ADgeles, 

Cal 

710,493.— Graining  Apparatus  —  G.  A.  Herzog, 
S.  F. 

700,501.— House— W  C.  James,  Cucamonga,  Cal. 
700,430.— Bit  and  Reamer— G.  a.  Lane,  Lakeside, 
Cal. 

700,349.— Vehicle  Brake  and  Bell— S.  H.  Mad- 
sen,  Haywards,  Pal. 

700  350.— Bicycle  Brake— A.  Main.  Powel  (on,  Cal. 

700.353.— Hay  Derrick— G.  G.  Mayenschein,  Sun- 
nyside,  Wash. 

700,359.— Wrench— J  D.  McFarland,  Jr  ,  S.  F. 

700,227.— moor  Lock— A.  Newell,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

700,362.— Window  Screen  —  O.  Niehaus,  West 
Be'keley,  Cal. 

700.704.— Tank  Hoop  Fastener— C.  L.  Parker,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

700,243.— Lock— G.  T.  Roberts,  Coronado  Beach, 
Cal. 

700,243.— Rotary  Engine-S.  S  Rose,  Amador.Cal. 
700  7lo.— Fence  Machine— F.  Stebler,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

700,581. — Snap  Hook— A.  J.  Towner,Santa  Ana.Cal 
700,596.— Road  Scraper— T.  Wilson,  Meyers  Falls, 
Wash 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1835. 


Practical  tests  covering 
many  years  and  sales 
amounting  t  o  more  than 
many  million  gallons,  have 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  P  &  B  Paint  is  the 
best,  most  practical  and  non- 
destructible,  penetrating  and 
preserving  paint  ever  used 
about  mines. 

It  protects  the  iron  work, 
wood  work  and  concrete. 
It  is  not  affected  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  prevents  chemical 
action  so  common  in  most 
mines  from  injuring  mine 
structures. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

I/O*  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
313  W  Fifth  St.,  LosMngelea 
Pioneer  Bik,  Seattle,  Wash, 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \1U.    JACK80N    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,      -     No.  183  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANOTSCO.  OAL 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

9908  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators. 

If  noagent  will  bring  you  a  Sharpies 
Separator,  we  will  loan  you  one  for 
trial  free  of  cost.  Though  hundreds 
of  our  latest  have  gone  on  trial,  not 
one  has  been  returned.  The  truth  is, 
they  give  more  butter  than  any  other 
separator,  enough  to  pay  big  interest 
on  the  whole  first  Cost,  and  they  turn 
much  easier  (former capacity  doubled 
withless  driving  power)  and  are  en- 
tirely simple,  safe  and  durable. 

Separator  improve- 
ments come  fast 
here.  These  new  ma- 
chines are  far  ahead 
of  anything  else 
known.  We  have 
been  making  super- 
ior separators  for  19 
years  (longest  i  n 
America)  and  are 
proud  of  them,  but 
these  new  '"Tubu- 
lars"  discount  any- 
thing either  our- 
selves or  anyone  has 
ever  made. 

Other  agents  will  try 
and  draw  comparisons 
between  their  new  ma-  * 
chinesand  our  old  ones, 

but  don't  let  them.  Have  a  trial  of  a  ''Tub- 
ular" Dairy  Separator,  they  are  double  the 
money's    worth.     Kree  book  "Business 
DairvinK" and  catAlok-ui-  No. 131 
Sharpies  Co.,         t.  M. Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills,        Westchester,  Pa. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Angora  Goat  in  Colusa  County. 

By  H.  H.  Harlan,  in  the  Williams  Farmer. 

Pure  Angoras  were  imported  to 
America  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time,  through  the  close  observa- 
tion and  personal  experience  of  a  very 
few  breeders,  it  has  been  proven  beyond 
a  possible  doubt  to  be  both  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  business.  So  firmly  did 
the  few  breeders  believe  in  its  value 
that  they  have  endeavored  to  procure, 
and,  through  their  never  tiring  and  per- 
sistent efforts,  have  by  a  great  expen- 
diture of  money  succeeded  in  getting  a 
few  other  importations  from  Asia 
Minor  and  South  Africa,  the  principal 
difficulty  arising,  as  is  presumed,  from 
the  adverse  opinions  of  those  peculiar 
governments,  not  wishing  to  have  what 
might  be  a  successful  rival  or  competi- 
tor in  America  by  allowing  pure  blood 
Angoras  to  be  exported  out  of  their 
realms. 

Such  breeders  deserve  much  credit, 
and  the  new  beginners,  as  well  as  those 
yet  to  engage  in  the  industry,  must  al- 
ways feel  indebted  to  them.  Through 
these  importations  we  now  have,  by 
crossing  with  the  common  goat,  quite  a 
number  of  fairly  well  bred  animals,  a 
few  of  which  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
pure  as  those  in  the  mother  country. 

Through  the  generosity  and  universal 
desire  of  the  competent  and  experienced 
breeders  to  inform  the  public — believ- 
ing it  to  be  due  to  the  literature  in  cir- 
culation treating  upon  the  industry — 
the  value  of  this  beautiful  animal  is  be- 
ing rapidly  disseminated. 

For  Mountain  Lands. — The  all  wise 
Creator  placed  all  things  on  earth  for 
a  use.  We  have  found  use  for  all  do- 
mestic animals.  We  have  made  use  of 
the  oceans,  the  rivers  and  the  small 
streams.  We  have  made  use  of  the 
broad  plains,  the  fertile  valleys,  and,  in 
fact,  all  country  prolific  in  nutritious 
grass;  and  now,  through  the  Angora, 
we  are  finding  a  method  to  utilize  the 
once  worthless  mountains  and  brush- 
covered  plains.  We  have  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  America,  and  especi- 
ally on  the  Pacific  coast,  naturally 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  goats.  A 
large  portion  of  such  lands  in  our  very 
near  vicinity  yet  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  we  have  daily  inquiry  for 
homes  by  many  wishing  to  be  our  neigh- 
bors. Why  not  inform  them  of  the  vast 
possibilities  in  raising  Angoras  and  of 
the  great  ranges  of  brush-covered 
mountains  surrounding  us  ?  And  a  sec- 
tion of  country  valueless  for  any  other 
purpose  yet  known. 

The  waste  country,  or  most  of  the 
land  yetin  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
is  covered  with  chemise,  manzanita,  oak, 
bush  brush  and  numerous  other  shrub- 
bery which  is  to  a  goat  what  grain  is  to 


a  swine.  This  vast  acreage  can  quickly 
be  transformed  from  a  coyote  den  into 
a  useful  range  checkered  with  happy 
homes  and  schoolhouses — where  pros- 
perity may  reign  instead  of  solitude  and 
wilderness,  as  they  do  to-day.  And  it 
will  not  only  remunerate  the  future 
owners,  but  will  create  an  income  to 
the  Government  in  the  way  of  increased 
taxable  property. 

Sheep  or  Goats. — Compared  with 
sheep  at  the  present  time,  and  prices  of 
both  wool  and  mohair,  the  Angora  will 
produce  as  many  dollars  and  cents  in 
mohair  as  the  sheep  does  in  wool.  The 
average  sheep  clip  is  about  eight  pounds 
annually,  while  average  Angoras  will 
shear  about  one-half  that  weight,  or 
four  pounds;  but  for  many  years  mohair 
has  been  worth  about  double  that  of 
wool.  The  expense  of  handling  goats  is 
less  than  that  of  sheep,  as  frequently 
they  are  clipped  but  once  a  year.  Shep- 
herd hire  is  something  less,  and  they  do 
not  require  dipping  for  a  lingering  dis- 
ease; but  the  greatest  saving  is  in 
range,  as  they  can  be  successfully 
ranged  on  low-grade  land  of  a  minimum 
value,  while  all  other  stock  require  a 
greater  investment  of  capital  in  range 
than  in  the  stock  to  be  ranged. 

Figuring  the  interest  on  money  in- 
vested, you  will  figure  on$l  in  Angoras, 
while  you  must  certainly  figure  on  $2  in 
any  other  kind  of  live  stock.  Their  pro- 
duce is,  without  doubt,  a  standard  arti- 
cle, as  it  has  long  been  in  fair  demand, 
being  manufactured  into  many  grades 
of  clothing,  especially  the  finer  and 
more  costly  lines  of  ladies'  dress  goods. 
Some  of  the  best  grades  of  men's  cloth- 
ing are  made  of  mohair,  while  many 
patterns  of  the  finest  plushes,  and  vari- 
ous other  articles,  are  also  made  from 
the  material  grown  on  the  back  of  an 
Angora  goat. 

Reclaiming  Waste  Lands  — The  An- 
gora does  not  only  produce  a  profitable 
and  standard  material,  but  is  becoming 
very  useful  as  a  brush  cleaner,  and  is 
now  being  used  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  for  that  purpose.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  they  will  not  only 
clear  land  perfectly  clean  of  brush  and 
all  eatable  obstructions,  but  will  leave 
the  land  in  a  productive  condition.  We 
have  a  few  places  in  our  near  vicinity 
where  Angoras  have  been  ranged  where 
the  once  brush-covered  hilltops  have 
been  turned  into  fields  of  bunch  grass, 
clover  and  filaree.  We  not  only  have 
this  waste  land  in  mountainous  regions, 
but  have  many  acres  along  rivers  and 
smaller  streams  where  the  land  would 
be  very  valuable  if  clear  of  brush.  The 
Angora  will  destroy  all  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  brush  and  produce  a  val- 
uable crop  of  mohair  while  destroying 
the  brush.  In  order  to  thoroughly  kill 
the  brush  and  clear  the  land  of  other 
undesirable  vegetation,  they  should  be 
enclosed  in  pastures,  the  size  of  the 
pastures  to  be  enclosed  being  governed 
by  the  size  of  the  flock;  but  be  careful 
of  your  fruit  trees  and  ladies'  under- 
wear, as  they  are  particularly  fond  of 
both. 

Anoora  Meat. — While  brush  is  the 
natural  food  of  the  goat,  they  do 
equally  well  on  grass,  hay,  grain,  or,  in 
fact,  anything  upon  which  other  stock 
subsist;  but  the  most  profitable  feature 
about  a  goat  is  that  he  can  be  raised  on 
food  utterly  valueless  for  other  domes- 
tic animals.  They  are  not  only  valuable 


Dors  It  stand  to  reman  that  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller  cou'd  have  held  public  confidence  for  «0 
years  unless  it  really  did  cure  dlarrhira,  cholera 
morbus  and  all  similar  troubles  so  common  and  so 
dangerous  in  hot  weather. 


3J"  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AMD  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM 'FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  JJ.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


for  their  mohair  and  brush-consuming 
proclivities,  but  are  rapidly  becoming 
known  as  first-class  mutton.  The  goat 
has  always  been  used  for  meat  by  many 
people,  but  since  the  Angora  has  been 
introduced  here  and  crossed  with  the 
common  Mexican  goat,  all  classes  of 
people  are  beginning  to  use  Angora 
venison.  Certain  residents  of  the  coast 
districts  created  a  prejudice  against 
goat  meat  in  the  early  days  by  using 
the  tough  Mexican  goat,  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  Angora  and 
the  Mexican  goat  as  regards  the  flesh 
of  the  two  animals,  as  well  as  in  mohair. 
Some  first-class  hotels  and  restaurants 
are  now  paying  exceptionally  high 
prices  for  Angora  meat — known  as  An- 
gora kid — to  serve  to  their  best  cus- 
tomers. All  persons  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  eating  a  piece  of  this  meat  pro- 
nounce it  far  superior  to  mutton  or  beef. 
Its  highest  merit  as  a  human  food  is  the 
fact  that  the  Angora  is  never  afflicted 
with  the  many  flesh-poisoning  diseases 
so  common  among  other  animals.  When 
an  Angora  goat  gets  sick  he  either  dies 
or  entirely  recovers  in  a  few  hours.  He 
very  rarely  gets  sick  and  never  suffers 
from  lingering  diseases.  Goat  breeders 
often  hear  people  say  that  goat  meat  is 
the  best  meat  they  ever  ate,  not  know- 
ing at  the  time  what  kind  of  meat  they 
were  eating. 

The  Angora  usually  subsists  on  very 
pure  food.  They  are  very  particular 
about  the  cleanliness  of  their  food,  and 
they  will  not  eat  any  filthy  substances 
or  grasses  that  have  been  trampled 
over  by  other  animals,  if  they  can  get 
cleaner  vegetation.  Owing  to  these 
facts— and  they  are  absolute — and  to 
the  natural  adaptability  of  our  climate 
and  splendid  range  facilities  and  ad- 
vantages, together  with  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  this  beautiful 
animal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  hitherto  worthless  lands 
in  many  parts  of  California  will  soon  be 
put  to  good  use  through  the  Angora 
goat  industry.  This  industry  has  be- 
come a  staple  one,  and  will  no  doubt 
soon  become  a  leading  one  on  this  coast. 

Get  Good  Stock. — Persons  inexperi- 
enced in  the  business,  and  those  who 
may  engage  in  the  industry  in  the  fu- 
ture, should  be  careful  in  buying  goats 
for  breeding  purposes.  It  would  be  well 
to  purchase  male  goats  from  experi- 
enced breeders,  and  so  evade  the  mis- 
takes all  breeders  are  anxious  to  avert, 
namely:  getting  impure  animals  from 
some  person  new  in  the  business  who 
may  be  allowing  imperfect  breeding. 
Almost  all  old  established  breeders,  by 
close  observation  and  practical  experi- 
ence, have  learned  how  to  breed  to 
points  of  perfection,  both  as  to  mohair 
and  the  general  make-up  of  the  animal. 
Unqualified  breeders  will  often  breed  to 
gain  some  particular  point,  regardless 
of  more  important  qualities.  By  so  do- 
ing breeders  often  make  mistakes 
which  they  afterward  sorely  regret. 
Hence  it  would  be  advisable  to  buy 
from  foundation  stock,  and  thus  avoid 
the  annoying  and  expensive  mistakes 
here  referred  to. 


^Catalogue  & 

Every  horticulturist 
Bhould  bave  It.   40  papi-s  JJft 
of  new  Information  and  \  ) 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
drud*  of  others  and  have 
ij  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FKKK.  Send 
lor  It  to-day. 

M.  TEAGUE,  (EsUb.  1890.) 
San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 
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Teiepnone  Main  \w. 
B  I  a  k  •  ,    moffltt    dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-S7-50-61  First  St.,  San  Praoclaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  —  Portland,  Or. 


ELECTRIC  f0R  ST^G™ 


HANDY  WAGONS. 


They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 
It  easily,  and  don't  cost  a 
fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  It  tells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Kleotrlo  Wheela. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  10  ,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  '+  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sole  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


THE 


BOSS 


TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tre».  It  prevents 
Rabbits  ir.  n.  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun- burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


12  Inches  long,  t  9  00  per  1000. 


10.00 
II.  SO 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  KE  AVE.,  I.OS  ANGELEI,  CAL. 

Fresno  Scraper. 

3SS-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA., 


Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-18  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  PDUITS, 

DBCIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FkUITg. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Srnd  Samples. 

224  1*1.  A  V  8TKKET,  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


JERSEY.  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

)Hj  Willie  P.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow ; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sbarpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  B  und  in 
full  cloth  Size,  f>*x 
8 Si  in.  SI,  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS,  830  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper  Founder,  Pneu- 
monia, etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract- 
ed Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  In- 
variably cured  by  the  use  of 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
fnioney  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Hassaved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTTIE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc  Kills  pain  inst:in',ly.  Our  ICO-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience"  1'KEE. 

Tuttle'K  Elixir  Co.,  SB  Beverly  St.,  Ronton,  Mass. 
48?  O'Farrelt  St.,  San  FrnmUro,  <nl. 
Bewnreofeo-called  Elixirs — none  penaino  but  TnMle'l. 
A  void  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Abscesses  and  Wounds. 

From  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Rosson  at  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  at  Tulare. 

The  streptococcus  is  a  bacillus  which, 
when  it  enters  an  abrasion  or  cut,  pro- 
duces symptoms  of  a  most  dangerous 
character.  It  travels  rapidly,  and 
wherever  it  goes  causes  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  pus,  which  forms  deeply  in 
the  tissues  and  produces  a  violent  fever 
and  great  depression.  Incisions  must 
be  promptly  made  and  the  pus  drained 
out.  Procrastination  will  surely  and 
quickly  result  in  death.  The  pus  cavi- 
ties must  be  irrigated  with  an  antisep- 
tic solution,  then  with  plain  hot  water — 
not  hot  enough  to  scald.  Many  people 
and  animals  have  been  kille  '  by  the 
streptococcus  entering  a  small  abra- 
sion. 

The  Staphylococcus  is  a  bacillus 
which  causes  abscesses,  which  do  not 
have  a  tendency  to  travel  in  the  tissues 
as  in  that  of  the  streptococcus.  The 
ordinary  hard  abscess  in  the  skin  with 
only  a  "core"  is  the  kind  caused  by 
this  bacillus.  They  are  not  so  danger- 
ous as  the  streptococcus.  The  two, 
however,  are  sometimes  found  asso- 
ciated with  each  other.  We  might, 
then,  call  this  a  mixed  infection.  These 
bacilli  sometimes  —  the  streptococcus 
especially  —  get  into  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  cause  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration of  these.  The  veins  sometimes 
become  infected  and  inflamed  ;  throm- 
bus, or  clot-infected  with  these  bacilli, 
forms  in  the  vein  ;  the  venous  circula- 
tion is  impeded  ;  the  parts  from  which 
the  vein  comes  swell,  and  the  function 
of  the  part  is  destroyed.  Sometimes  a 
little  clot  (embolus)  will  be  broken  off 
the  thrombus.  It  passes  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  and  blocks  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  produces  sudden 
death.  If  it  be  too  small  to  block  the 
pulmonary  artery,  it  may  pass  to  a 
small  artery  of  the  lungs  and  cause  an 
abscess  of  the  lungs.  Death  has  been 
brought  about  in  this  way  as  a  result 
of  a  very  small  infected  wound. 

Wounds. — Small  abrasions  of  the  skin 
near  the  hoof  of  an  animal  may  result 
in  lockjaw.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  an  abrasion  is  not  discovered. 
Lockjaw  sets  in,  and  it  seems  a  won- 
der that  it  has  occurred.  By  closer 
examination  of  the  animal  an  abrasion 
will  be  found  somewhere,  and  gener- 
ally near  the  hoof  or  in  the  bottom  of 
the  foot. 

There  is  a  tendency  with  people  in 
the  case  with  wounds  from  barbed  wire 
to  leave  the  wound  open,  and  allow  it 
to  heal  by  granulation.  There  is  great 
danger  of  infection  in  such  a  case.  A 
fly  whose  feet  and  legs  may  be  infected 
by  coming  in  contact  with  bacilli  in  a 
poison  may  alight  on  a  fresh  sore  and 
infect  it.  Inflammation  of  a  severe 
character  may  set  in  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  pus  form  ;  the  underlying  tissues 
may  be  attacked  ;  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation proceeds  rapidly,  and  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  may  become  infected, 
thus  causing  the  formation  of  abscesses 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  may 
kill  the  animal.  An  abscess  infected 
with  the  streptococcus  near  the  root 
of  the  tail  may  cause  a  fatal  abscess  of 
the  liver.  The  bacilli  get  into  the  por- 
tal circulation  and  pass  to  the  liver, 
and  in  this  way  large  quantities  of  pus 
may  form  in  that  organ.  The  case  is 
then  apt  to  be  fatal,  as  abscesses  of  the 
liver  cannot  be  so  readily  reached  and 


drained  in  the  animal  as  in  man,  in 
whom  that  organ  is  more  superficial. 

Anthrax. — It  is  probably  through 
abrasions  that  most  of  the  cases  on  an- 
thrax are  caused.  The  anthrax  pus- 
tule, the  mildest  form  of  the  disease, 
should  be  thoroughly  scraped  or  even 
seared  with  a  red-hot  iron  to  prevent 
systemic  poisoning  from  the  bacilli  in 
the  local  disease.  All  sores  or  pustules 
should  be  antiseptically  treated  in 
order  to  prevent  the  system  from  be- 
coming infected.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected to  prevent  flies  from  alighting 
on  them  and  carrying  the  poison  to 
some  other  animal.  The  little  abrasions 
should  receive  as  careful  attention  as 
if  they  were  of  large  size.  A  most 
rapid  systemic  poisoning  may  take 
place  in  the  case  of  these  small  abra- 
sions. People  and  animals  have  been 
destroyed  in  this  way  in  a  very  short 
time.  They  are  excellent  gateways  for 
the  entrance  into  the  blood  and  tissues 
of  bacilli. 

Lumpy  Jaw. — There  is  another  dis- 
ease that  demands  the  attention  of 
farmers  as  well  as  all  other  classes  of 
people,  for  the  reason  that  it  attacks 
both  man  and  beast.  I  have  reference 
to  actinomycosis,  or  commonly  called 
lumpy  jaw  when  speaking  in  reference 
to  cattle.  It  is  almost  unmanageable 
when  it  occurs  in  cattle  or  other  ani- 
mals. The  animal  should  be  killed  and 
burned.  People  sometimes  contract 
the  disease  by  chewhog  straw,  as  is  not 
uncommonly  done  by  farmers  and  their 
boys.  Little  do  they  know  how  dan- 
gerous such  a  proceeding  is.  Once  this 
bacillus  gets  a  foothold,  it  is  impossible, 
almost — even  in  the  early  stages — to 
stop  its  ravages.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  diseases  by  which  animal  or 
human  can  be  attacked.  Even  when 
thoroughly  removed  it  sprouts  up 
again,  and  generally  continues  until 
death  relieves  its  victim. 

Fistula. — This  is  a  disease  in  which 
a  hard  swelling  not  unlike  a  carbuncle 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  weathers 
at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  blades. 
Little  holes  extending  to  a  consider- 
able depth  are  found.  These  never 
heal  until  the  treatment  is  applied  to 
the  entire  course  of  the  tube.  Such 
remedies  as  arsenic  are  sometimes  in- 
troduced deeply  by  means  of  a  capsule. 
This  is  a  slow  process.  The  best 
method  is  to  split  with  a  knife  a 
tube  to  the  very  bottom.  When  split 
open  and  thoroughly  scraped,  and  anti- 
septics applied,  it  may  be  stitched  so 
as  to  thoroughly  unite  the  parts  so 
that  healing  by  first  intention  may 
take  place.  The  safest  way  in  the  ani- 
mal, however,  is  to  pack  the  parts  with 
iodoform  gauze,  dress  them  with  the 
same  daily,  keeping  the  parts  well 
cleansed,  and  allow  it  to  heal  by  granu- 
lation. They  will  soon  cicatrize  and  get 
well. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  dis- 
ease or  poll  evil  it  may  be  aborted  by 
burning.  The  way  I  have  cured  my 
own  horses  is  to  thoroughly  saturate 
the  hair  with  turpentine  first ;  then  I 
take  a  flannel  cloth,  double  it,  wet  it 
thoroughly  and  squeeze  it.  I  apply  this 
over  the  parts  which  were  saturated 
with  turpentine,  and  then  take  a  hot 
smoothing  iron  and  apply  it  as  I  would 
in  ironing  a  garment.  I  burn  it  well. 
The  parts  to  which  the  burn  is  applied 
are  very  apt  to  slough  out,  but  it  heals 
by  granulation,  needing  no  attention 
except  simple  cleanliness.  The  disease 
will  be  aborted  by  this  plan.  I  have 
aborted  it  after  it  had  existed  three 
weeks. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  tailing  to  cure  wjth  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


FOR  "A i  E-80  A(tc«  All  HI  h  Valley  Land. 

Good  house  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  to,  near  school  and  R.  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LEWELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


SttidehctKer 

First  and  Last. 

Studebaker  wagons  went  to  the 
?ar  west  ahead  of  .the  railroads. 
They  have  -been  btisy  there  ever 
s^nce,'  Studebaker  wagons  are 
built  and  adapted  to  stand  the  dry 
climate.  For  fifty  years  tliey  have 
lone  a  large  share  of  the  work  of 
this  country.  Tbey  are  doing 
more  than  ever  to-day.  It  is  be- 
cause Studebaker  wagons  are 
made  right.  The  people  want 
them.  They  keep  step  with  the 
times — are  the  best  at  all  times. 
They  serve  the  best,  last  the  long- 
est, cost  less  in  the  lone;  run.  The  Stude- 
baker 20th  Century  Wagon  is  now  on.  It 
the  climax  in  wagons  of  this  age. 
Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
inds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They  con- 
rol  the  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.,  and  makefile  "Izzer  Line"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogue  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mf$.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ir\d. 

WESTERN  KEI'OSITOKIESs 
San  Francisco,  CaL        Portland,  Oregon. 
!>alt  Luke  City,  Utah. 


We  Have  To  Use 

Hish-Oarbon.  Double  Strength  Wire  in  the  PAGE 

in  order  to  maintain  the  coil  spring  shape. 

PAGE  VrOVKK  WIKK  EENCK CO..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  ofphe  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  100  acres.  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos  .  SIOG"1. 

3.  60H  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No  2,  *7,2°fi 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $12110. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered: is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
in  the  thermal  Delt.  It.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  each  iract. 

5  300  acres.  Solano  Co.,  Calif.  $00  0  Fenced. 
Adobe  farmlDg  land.  3  miles  from  Sacramento 
river  landing. 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, h  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  i  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.   9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.  Price  low  for  quick  sale. 
Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


Educational. 


oo 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

jj^^" Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. '>^||! 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

•A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST.,         R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


8 

L Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Tear. 
Individual  Instruction. 

O-Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  ™<  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITH  FOR  CATALOGUE!. 


GAS  CITY 


B 


College, 


usmess 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL, 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLFENBARGAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Tet>cherg  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BDSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear,    :   A.  VAH  DEK  HAILlEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  (10.  Full  course  of 
assavine.  150.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 


Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  C'nawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  ot 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  5tfx7K 
inches.  Cloth,  81. 35, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.S86 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


June  7,  1902. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Prof.  Woodworth's  Work  with  the  Southern 
Mites. 

As  our  readers  already  know,  Prof. 
C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity is  now  in  southern  California  study- 
ing red  spiders  or  mites,  and  we  under- 
stand he  is  finding  out  some  very 
curious  and  important  facts  of  which 
we  shall  have  detailed  account  in  due 
time.  We  notice  that  Prof.  Wood- 
worth  recently  gave  a  little  informal 
talk  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  San 
Dimas  Horticultural  Club,  of  which  an 
outline  appears  in  the  Covina  Argus. 
It  will  be  found  interesting. 

The  New  Southern  Mite.  —  The 
spider  is  a  new  species  and  is  not  de- 
scribed in  existing  books  now  common. 
It  is  a  different  spider  than  that  found 
in  the  greenhouses  in  the  East  and  on 
the  almonds  and  other  deciduous  trees 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and 
also  to  those  found  in  Florida.  A  mite 
belongs  to  the  group  of  spiders  and  not 
insects  and  we  therefore  find  it  is  a 
difficult  creature  to  treat  with  insecti- 
cides. A  peculiarity  of  the  eggs  of  this 
mite  is  that  they  are  onion  shaped.  It 
is  the  only  one  known  that  does  not  lay 
round  eggs.  Wren  the  egg  hatches  it 
does  so  by  splitting  around  its  equator 
and  leaves  the  top  almost  in  the  same 
place  anchored  by  the  tiny  web  threads 
which  run  from  the  onion-top  like  guy 
ropes  to  a  derrick.  The  young  mite 
when  first  hatched  has  six  legs,  but 
afterwards  acquires  two  more;  in  every 
other  particular  it  is  like  the  adult. 
The  egg  after  being  deposited  hatches 
in  about  seven  days  and  the  young 
mites  go  through  three  moulting  pro- 
cesses, each  time  shedding  their  skins, 
which  are  left  on  the  leaf,  causing  the 
white  powdery  stuff  which  is  shown  on 
their  surface  where  the  spider  is  pres- 
ent. This  moulting  period  consumes 
about  fourteen  days  and  in  about  two 
days  more  the  mite  begins  to  lay  eggs. 
Allowing  for  variations,  the  line  from 
egg  to  egg  runs  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days. 

How  the  Mite  Works. — The  mite  in- 
jures the  plant  in  but  one  way — by 
feeding  on  the  green  matter  in  the 
leaves.  Its  feeding  apparatus  is  at- 
tached to  a  head-like  projection  on  the 
front  end  of  the  mite  in  which  a  knife 
or  lance  is  fixed,  and  underneath  are 
two  long  and  slender  feeders.  It  pulls 
the  head  part  back  into  the  body,  sets 
the  lance  in  the  leaf  and  then  releases 
the  muscles,  giving  a  forward  thrust  to 
the  lance,  and  this  makes  the  cut  into 
which  the  feeders  are  inserted  and  the 
mites  absorb  the  sap.  They  feed  rap- 
idly and  will  soon  cause  a  leaf  to  take 
on  a  grayish  appearance.  The  rate  of 
increase  is  very  great.  The  females 
lay  about  three  eggs  per  day,  and 
probably  continue  laying  for  ten  days. 
From  observations  made,  a  single  mite, 
if  unmolested,  in  four  months  would  in- 
crease about  1,000,000. 

Spraying. — Spraying,  with  formulas 
now  eommonly  used,  is  the  best  known 
method  of  destroying  them,  but  as 
nothing  has  been  found  that  will  de- 
stroy the  eggs,  several  sprayings  at 
close  intervals  are  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  them  completely  and  of  course  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  spray  every  part  of  a 
tree  and  every  mite.  Probably  the 
best  results  can  be  had  by  spraying 
three  times;  the  first  two  times  one 
week  apart  and  the  third  time  two 
weeks  later.  A  heavy  spray  is  best  in 
order  to  drive  the  spray  through  the 
web  which  comes  from  the  spider. 
Flour  sulphur  dusted  on  the  trees  in 
the  north  is  very  effective  with  that 
kind  of  spider,  but  it  is  not  known  what 
effect  it  has  on  this  spider. 

A  number  of  predaceous  insects  feed 
on  the  spider  and  their  eggs,  notably 
the  ladybirds.  It  is  not  yet  known 
that  fungous  diseases  attack  these 
spiders,  but  such  may  account  for  their 
sudden  disappearance  from  some  or- 
chards. Fungous  diseases  are  very 
effective,  when  they  occur,  in  destroy- 
ing insect  life. 


Finer  than  dalni  le»t  glib  is  tbe  membrane  lin- 
ing the  bowels  A  little  irritation  of  it  produces 
griping  and  diarrhoea.  Stop  the  trouble  with 
Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  No  honest  druggist  will 
deceive  you  with  a  substitute. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 

Mica 
Axle 
Grease 

that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


Curing  Alfalfa  Hay. 

G.  W.  Pearson,  the  Fresno  hayman, 
in  speaking  of  the  prospective  hay 
crop,  remarked  to  a  Republican  re- 
porter that  it  all  depended  on  the  way 
the  farmer  cared  for  his  hay.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  made  out  of  hay,  and 
many  farmers  are  therefore  indifferent 
in  curing  their  hay. 

By  piling  it  in  small  stacks  or  string- 
ing it  out  with  a  buck  rake,  the  top  is 
left  to  sunburn  and  the  bottom  to  be- 
come mildewed.  In  a  month  or  so  it  is 
baled  and  then  the  bales  are  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  ground  until  the  bottom  side 
is  rotted  and  the  top  damaged  by  oc- 
casional showers. 

Alfalfa,  after  being  cut,  should  be 
thoroughly  raked,  because,  if  not,  there 
will  be  left  enough  dry  foxtail  to  spoil 
the  second  cutting.  In  a  drive  in  the 
country  I  saw  an  alfalfa  field  in  which 
the  foxtail  had  been  cut  three  weeks 
ago,  but  it  is  not  yet  raked  up. 

Now  as  to  stacking.  A  stack  of  say 
22  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  should  be  27 
feet  wide  at  the  top  and  not  less  than 
30  feet  high.  Instead  of  that,  some  get 
the  dimensions  twisted  around — 30  feet 
at  the  bottom,  27  feet  at  the  top  and 
22  feet  high — thus  exposing  all  sides 
to  moisture.  Instead  of  realizing  $10, 
the  farmer  will  get  only  $7  for  his  hay. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicla  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  jproduct.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipate^  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 


Every  woman  who  takes  an  Interest  in  having 
the  wa'hing  nicely  done  shou  d  have  a  copy  of 
"  Modern  Methods  and  Valuable  Recipes  for 
Domestic  Laundry  Work."  It  is  published  by 
Dodge  &  Zutll,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  and  can  be  had 
for  six  cents  in  stamps.  The  formulas  for  hard 
water,  starching,  stains,  etc.,  are  up  to  date  and 
very  valuable. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND.  CAL, 
Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 

and  Brooder. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOLSTBINS- Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY  , 
batter  content  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.4-yr.,3-yr  and  2-yr. -old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize  I 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr. -olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durnama  competing:.  V.  H.  Burke, 
80  Montgomery  St..  S.  V. 

A  JO  O.  JICKS*  Y8.  Service  bulls  of  not<>d  strains 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

20  HHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  Knit 
BALK.  Al-o  25  grade  Durham  ows.  Also  1  Im- 
ported French  draft  stallion;  color  black,  weight 
1650  lbs.  Address  E.  3  Driver.  Antelcpe,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 

PETER  8 AXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulla  for  sale 

J  ERHEX8 — The  best  A.J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg- 
etables, result  from  want  of 

Potash. 

Vegetables  are  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WIL&OM  &  CO.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal 
are  sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Olara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


ItKOisZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POL'ND-CHINA  PIGS— Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  n^t  related.  From  Sweepstakes 
herd.  8.  P.  Llndgren  A  Sons,  Hlngsburg.  Cai. 


FOR  ■»  » I.E.— Reg'd  Poland-Cblna  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.   Sutton  Bros  ,  Lodl. 


J.  L.  BOURI  AND.  Bishop.  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Brreder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Breeding 
stock  fur  sale. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS.  C.  A.  Sto we.  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BK  'H.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  SHIP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RA  mEOHIi  Ki  ai  L 
iEAK  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo  H.  Croley,  508  Sac-amentn  St..  San  Francisco. 
Oal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World,    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


FLEMING 

w 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thorough  1 7  cared* 
Hew,  commou-MDse  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care*  bo 
pay  FREE*  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  ** «. 
Fleming  Rro*.,  chemists, 

t'oloa  Muck  T.rdm,      (  hit kRD, 


Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  referenoe. 


657  PAGES,  BOOHS  TJI  CLOTH. 
Price,  «2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

380  MARKET  ST..  HAN  FRANOIHOO. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  l2mo  .  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations 
cloth.   Price,  SI  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


330  Market  St., 


San  FrancUco,  Oal. 


YOU  ARE  TOO  LATE 

to  get  the  hogs  lately  advertised  by  us.    We  have  sold  everything  old  enough  to  ship.    You  can  now 
book  orders  for  choice  pigs  in  new  litters  and  have  them  secured  for  such  time  as  they  will  be  needed. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stork  Farm, 

117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


M  \  V\\  A  XT n  CPCn    the  only  balanced  ration  fop 

ITI I  U  LA.  1\  U    rECU.  POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Ponltry  Feeding;,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  •  Poultry  Faitenlne  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Maoblne  and  method  of  use:  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  tbe  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  «■  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  TUB  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOK  kO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PcTai  I'm  v  Cal. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL  

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ABSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINO  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herd*  of  tlu  Greatest  JSattern  Breeder t. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Ball  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT 

JOSEPH  HARZEN, 


STOCK 


FARM, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young   Stock   for   Bale.  LOVELOCK.,  NEVADA. 


June  7, 1902. 
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An  Object  Lesson. 

In  the  cut  accompanying  this  article 
will  be  seen  a  large  freight  car  over- 


duction  from  a  photograph  taken  a  few 
moments  after  the  accident  occurred, 
shows  that  the  car  was  stove  in  on  the 
side  and  that  the  roof  is  torn  loose  clean 


turned  and  resting  upon  a  loaded  wagon. 
This  accident  occurred  recently  in  the 
freight  yards  of  the  Studebaker  Bros. 
Mfg.  Co.  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  wagon, 
which  is  a  standard  Studebaker,  happened 
to  be  standing  in  a  way  to  catch  the  full 
force  of  the  impact  from  the  overturned 
car.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the 
wagon  is  itself  heavily  loaded  with  lum- 
ber, it  sustained  not,  the  slightest  injury. 
The  car,  however,  did  not  escape  so 
easily.    The  cut,  which  is  a  strict  repro- 


up  to  the  center,  where  even  the  running 
board  is  displaced  and  broken.  If  the 
reader  will  note  the  next  freight  car  he 
sees  how  thoroughly  they  are  timbered, 
framed  and  braced  with  hard  wood  and 
iron,  he  will  understand  just  what  amount 
of  shock  this  wagon  was  compelled  to 
stand.  This  peculiar  accident  serves  to 
show  in  a  much  better  way  than  it  could 
be  otherwise  stated  just  how  strong  and 
thoroughly  dependable  the  Studebaker 
wagons  are. 


Anderson-Barngrover   Co  , 

Largest  Manufacturers  oo  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

CANNERY  AND  PACKING  HOUSE  SU<  PLIES.  GRADERS,  PROCESSORS,  Etc. 

PACKING  HOUSES  DEoIUNKD,  BUILT  AND  FURNISHED  COUPLET!?. 
Also.    FRUIT    DRIER    AND    ORCH/IRDI8T  SUPPLIB6 
Santa  Clara  Street  BAN  JOSE.  C/»L. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


m9 

Works. 

MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Eames  Tricycle  Co., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
of  improved  designs  of  Trlcyclex, 
Tricycle  Chairs  for  Invalids,  and 
various  models  of  rolling  Chairs. 

tt ii  Chairs  sold,  rented  and  ex- 
changed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on 
application. 

EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO., 

2020  Market  St.     San  Francisco 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jtjljt 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  wl  say, 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEn." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  82. SO,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
Blacklegine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 


Chicago,  New  York, 


Ft,  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


Wt  Horse  Power  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine. 


Gasoline 
Engines, 

W,.  3.  S.   8.  12 
Horse  Power. 

PUMPS, 

For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating :  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  uses. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 

Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

WOO  DIN  8c  LITTLE, 

31-2-314  market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Portable  Uolise?. 

NO  34. 

9  ft.      in.  x  12  ft.  10*  in. 
1  Door,  1  W  ndow,  1  Room. 
Weight  2100  lbs  ,  packed  to 
ship. 

We  know  how  to  build  port- 
able houses— in  fact,  we  have 
been  building  th»m  for  fifteen 
years.  Wehavebe-  nsuccess- 
ful.too.  They  are  allover  the 
world  now :  in  Japan,  Alaska, 
California,  .Sumatra.  China, 
and  tbe  Philippine  Islands. 
The  reason  is  that  they  are 
durable,  comfortable  and 
compact.  A  little  detailed  in- 
formation will  not  be  amiss. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  i0. 

Washington  Street, 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
San  Fran  Cisco  Offl<e: 

40  New  Montgomery  Street. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  IHTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

 we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  850  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21*  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Fre«  Ueacrlptive  Pami>bi.t. 
Bent  Kange  made.  WM.  G  WILLARU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Foartb  St., 
St.  Loal«,  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.  Will  sblp  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Hodges'  g£^E  Header. 

Correct  in  Principle,  Correct  in  Form,  and  in  the  Detail  of  Its  Construction. 


Forty-Inch 
Platform 

Forty-Inch 
Spout  Ten 
Feet  Long 

Double  Drapers 

Steel  Frame 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  HODGES  HEADER  is  that 
for  years  the  factory  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  this  one  machine.  This  is  the 
forty-second  year  they  have  been  built,  and  the  machine  of  to-day  combines  all  the  im- 
provements which  past  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best,  jt^tjtjtjtjtjtjtjijijt 

The  general  construction  of  the  HODGES  is  very  different  from  many  of  the  other 
Headers.  The  main  frame  is  so  designed  that  it  almost  balances  the  platform,  while  on 
other  machines  this  main  frame  is  entirely  wanting.  The  tiller  or  steer  wheel  is  bored 
to  perfectly  fit  the  shaft  and  is  provided  with  two  ^-inch  set  screws,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  the  wheel  to  rock  on  its  axle  under  the  most  severe  strain,  ^tjt^/tjt^itjt^t^t 


DEERE    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     K»Hy  draft  on  tram. 

Three  mm  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   *ull  weight  in  smallest  car. 


80X55  KANSAS  CITY, 
no 


FOB 

OUfi  ffi££ 
Catalogue 


Self- Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  bay  in  baling  chamber. 

Srlf-Keeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the*feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  band. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Uor  plau:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  if  yon  waut  It,  after  trial. 


DE  L&YAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  torc.nfomianormofFre.no 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

ARE    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  eicellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strorg  and  durable;  will  run  In 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


HOOSIER"  F»umps, 

REDWOOD  TANKS, 

WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulars,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  k  WINDMILL  CO., 

575  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


i  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  fiat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  witn  a  monkey 
wrencb.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vert'cal  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies,  ever  recorded. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  HFQ  CO., 

OFFICE  019  MARKET  8  rRKET. 

WORKS   9-17  STEVENSON  STREKT. 

s  W  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pick  your  CHERRIES,  PLUHS  and  PEACHES  with  the 

LIGHTNING  FRUIT  PICKING  BUCKET. 

IT  IS  A  TIME  SAVER.   At  least  one-tbird  more  fruit  can  be  picked  with  the  Llshtnlog  Backet 
than  any  other  way.    SO  DURABLE  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 

PRICES:    EACH,  $1.25;  THREE  FOR  $3.50;  SIX  FOR  $6  75;  PER  DOZ.,  $13.00. 

For  Sale  by  LOOMIS  FRUIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIH,  PLACER  CO.,  CAL.. 


Sotuner 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY — All  Sizes. 
With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII.   No.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  JUNE  14.  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Reclaimed  Tule  Lands. 


The  reclamation  of  rich  land 
overflow  has  long  been 
a  great  issue  in  the 
development  of  the 
deltas  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joa- 
quin. Much  has  been 
done,  and  yet  only  a 
beginning  has  been 
made.  The  contrast- 
ing views  on  this  page 
are  from  the  Sunset 
Magazine  and  illus- 
trate well  the  very 
significant  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Frank 
Miller  of  Sacramento 
at  a  recent  reception 
given  by  residents  of 
the  capital  city  to  an 
excursion  of  business 
men  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  said:  "One 
million  acres  of  the 
finest  land  known  to 
the  world  which  bor- 
der the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys are  now  subject 
to  overflow,  but  can 
be  reclaimed.  One- 
tenth  of  our  people 
and  one-tenth  of  our 
assessed  values,  as  a 
State,  are  directly  in- 
terested in  these  low- 


|  claimed  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000,000 — say  $100  per  |  levees,  armed  and  equipped  with  pumps  and  dredgers 
I  acre.    You  may  ask  if  the  remaining  1,000,000  acres  |  as  big  as  men-of-war.    They  are  like  so  many  forts 
from  the  grasp  of  I  should  be  reclaimed  even  at  the  same  or  greater  I  standing  against  the  common  enemy — the  floods.  The 


A  View  of  Tule  Lands  Before  Reclamation. 


Peach  Orchard  on  an  Old  Reclamation,  Near  Stockton. 


lands.  When  reclaimed,  these  lands  will  add  100,000  cost,  and  the  answer  will  be  emphatically  yes,  for 
to  our  population  and  $100,000,000  to  our  assessable  some  of  these  acres  are  paying  $50  per  acre  profit 
values.    Already  about  200,000  acres  have  beenjre-   per  annum.    We  have  districts  surrounded  by  strong 


ough  work. 


men  of  these  districts 
held  a  convention  here 
lately  and  agreed  that 
they  were  old  enough 
and  strong  enough 
and  rich  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  work 
together.  They  ap- 
pointed a  committee 
of  twenty-four  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  co- 
operation in  the  re- 
claiming of  these 
1,000,000  acres.  In 
the  name  of  that  con- 
vention and  of  these 
swamp  land  owners, 
permit  me  to  urge 
our  guests  to  study 
this  most  important 
section  of  the  State. 
History  'will  finally 
record  here  triumphs 
of  engineering  which 
shall  exceed  those  of 
the  Congos,  the  Nile, 
the  Mississippi  and 
even  of  Holland." 

Such  is  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  recla- 
mation opportunities 
and  possibilities.  The 
enterprise  requires 
large  capital,  good 
engineering  and  thor- 
The  enterprise  will  certainly  be  realized 


at  some  future  time,  and  the  present  promise  of  co- 
operation and  increased  interest  will  hasten  the  time. 
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The  Week. 

The  city  is  quite  given  over  to  the  joys  of  hospi- 
tality and  demonstration.  The  streets  are  full  of 
the  insignia  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  electric  lights  are 
carried  higher  and  distributed  more  intricately  than 
ever  before,  and  everything  thinkable  is  being  done 
to  manifest  welcome  and  interest  in  the  city's  guests. 
What  will  remain  to  be  done  next  month,  when  even 
a  larger  fraternal  assemblage  will  occur  in  our  city, 
only  the  event  can  show.  These  city  conventions 
drawing  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  an  influential  means  of  making  California 
better  known  and  thus  have  a  value  wholly  apart 
from  the  individual  pleasure  and  national  acquaint- 
ance and  homogeneity  which  they  promote. 

Wheat  has  been  quiet  and  rather  weak,  both  for 
spot  and  futures,  but  is  a  shade  better  as  we  go  to 
press  than  for  a  few  days  back.  Two  ships  have 
gone  to  Europe.  Barley  is  dull  and  unchanged ; 
there  is  little  coming  in,  but  buyers  are  holding  aloof 
even  from  this.  New  oats  are  coming  by  sample 
and  the  tendency  is  downward.  Corn  is  quiet  and 
beans  slow,  but  they  are  held  as  last  week,  above  the 
equivalent  of  the  Eastern  prices.  Bran,  middlings 
and  rolled  barley  are  all  easier  and  the  last  takes  a 
lower  range.  Choice  old  hay  is  still  scarce  and  firm  ; 
small  receipts  of  new  hay  are  good,  but  are  taken 
slowly.  Second  quality  beef  is  a  little  easier  ;  other 
meats  are  unchanged.  Hogs  are  in  fair  receipt — 
just  about  enough  for  the  moderate  local  demand. 
Butter  is  unchanged  and  rather  quiet ;  medium 
grades  tend  toward  weakness;  the  best  and  the  cheap- 
est are  stronger.  Cheese  is  steady.  Eggs  are  held 
as  before:  there  is  an  upward  tendency  on  fancy  but 
they  are  not  very  active.  Poultry,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  active  and  firm — principally  chickens.  New 
potatoes  are  easier,  but  there  is  still  good  demand 
for  choice.  Onions  have  risen  sharply:  receipts  here 
are  light  and  Eastern  shipments  are  going  from  in- 
terior points.  Fruit  supplies  are  ample  and  prices 
easy.  Dried  fruits  are  still  being  cleared  up  and  the 
outlook  is  promising:  even  prunes  are  looking  better. 
Honey  is  dragging  and  there  is  little  coming  in.  In 
hops  there  is  only  talk.  There  is  to  be  a  wool  sale  in 
Ukiah  next  week  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  lively.  At 
this  point  there  is  only  small  local  trade,  and  no 
Eastern  movement. 

The  effort  of  the  growers  of  the  Sacramento  river 
section  to  firmly  establish  in  this  city  sales  of  produce 
by  the  growers'  agents  is  a  measure  of  much  interest 
and  importance.  We  publish  on  another  page  an 
exhortation  to  others  to  stand  in  and  support  the 
project.    In  this  way  alone  can  it  succeed.    There  is 


not  much  use  in  abusing  the  commission  merchants 
for  taking  all  they  can  get  for  their  services.  It  is 
idle,  also,  to  complain  that  they  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  growers'  agency. 
People  are  not  in  business  for  recreation,  nor  are 
they  working  early  and  late  to  give  others  an  easy 
way  to  succeed  at  their  expense.  The  commission 
men  may  be  expected  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
get  trade  and  to  discourage  growers  from  getting  it, 
and  there  is  very  little  use  in  scolding  about  it.  If 
they  break  the  peace  there  are  remedies  prescribed. 
So  far  as  trade  issues  and  competition  go,  the  grow- 
ers need  expect  no  favors  nor  should  they  ask  any. 
If  they  are  strong  enough  to  meet  the  difficulties  and 
secure  agents  who  are  able  to  cope  with  the  old  line 
receivers  in  business  brawn  and  bluff,  they  will  suc- 
ceed. Our  interest  and  sympathies  are  certainly 
with  them,  and  so  much  as  we  can  do  by  setting  forth 
facts  and  sound  economic  principles,  as  they  may  oc- 
cur to  us  or  to  other  friends  of  co-operative  effort, 
we  shall  always  be  glad  to  undertake.  But  we  are 
not  disposed  to  undertake  a  campaign  of  idle  denun- 
ciation and  senile  scolding,  because  it  avails  not  a 
whit.  The  way  for  the  farmers  to  do  business  on 
their  own  account  is  to  do  it.  Even  a  small  demon- 
stration of  success  inspires  more  interest  and  confi- 
dence than  a  whole  Pelee-burst  of  co-operative  cam- 
paign oratory.  The  time  for  actually  doing  some- 
thing was  never  better.  Much  is  actually  being 
quietly  accomplished  in  co-operative  efforts.  We  are 
getting  more  work  and  less  wind  into  the  undertak- 
ings and  the  results  will  soon  be  surprising. 

It  has  been  freely  announced  by  some  of  the  bogus 
butter  firms  that  they  propose  now  to  keep  within 
the  new  law  and  sell  a  white-fat  substitute  for  butter 
upon  its  merits,  counting  that  the  infinitesimal  tax 
will  enable  them  to  sell  so  low  that  people  will  choose 
white  fat  instead  of  yellow  butter.  It  is  reported 
that  they  will  furnish  a  little  capsule  of  color  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  the  stuff  yellow  after  they  get  it 
in  their  kitchens,  because  nothing  can  prevent  the 
consumer  from  coloring  his  own  food  any  shade  he 
likes.  It  has  been  always  contended  that  if  oleo- 
margarine would  come  out  in  the  open  and  not  mas- 
querade in  the  semblance  of  butter,  the  dairyman 
need  not  fear  it,  but  there  is  a  vigor  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  oleo  men  that  leads  those  interested  in 
the  real  thing  to  fear  that  there  is  more  in  the  effort 
than  appears  on  the  surface,  and  they  propose  to  see 
that  the  oleo  people  practice  what  they  preach. 
The  local  butter  dealers  and  the  Dairy  Bureau  pro- 
pose to  meet  the  aggression  of  the  oleo  men  as 
vigorously  as  the  occasion  may  be  seen  to  demand. 
The  whole  question  is  interesting  and  important.  If 
people  really  wish  to  eat  white  fat  instead  of  butter 
the  dairyman  cannot  help  it,  but  he  will  have  to  eat 
it  on  the  square.  As  for  the  coloring  after  buying  it 
strikes  us  that  there  is  little  but  gammon  in  that. 
If  ordinary  cooks  and  kitchen  appliances  can  get  the 
color  evenly  into  white  fat  after  the  churning  is  over 
we  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  ourselves. 

The  grasshopper  trouble  continues.  Our  last  issue, 
reviewing  ways  to  meet  the  advancing  pest,  has  been 
in  wide  demand.  There  has  been  a  rush  for  poison, 
which  temporarily  has  doubled  the  price  in  interior 
towns,  and  mechanics  have  been  busy  with  the  various 
crushers,  burners  and  dosers.  The  University  has 
two  men  in  the  field  this  week,  who  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  help  people.  Prof.  Woodworth  has  been  in 
the  country  east  of  Tulare  and  Fresno  and  Mr. 
Clarke  in  Placer  and  Sacramento.  Great  obstacles 
are  encountered  because  proper  destructive  treat- 
ment cannot  be  applied  to  the  breeding  grounds. 
The  existing  state  of  things  is  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  a  report  which  Mr.  Clarke 
makes  to  Prof.  Hilgard  just  as  we  are  going  to  press  . 

Near  Roseville  the  breeding  ground  covers  some  3000 
acres,  more  or  less,  of  untillable,  rocky  land,  which  is 
used  for  pasture  purposes,  and  is  of  small  value  for  this, 
renting,  as  it  does,  for  15  cents  per  acre  annually.  This 
pasture  land  is  literally  swarming  with  young  hoppers, 
which  have  not  yet  attained  to  wings.  It  will  be  June 
15  to  20  before  the  main  portion  of  the  swarm  gets  its 
wings.  In  the  meantime  a  steady  movement  towards 
the  south  and  southwest  can  be  seen,  and  the  army  is 
advancing  200  or  300  feet  a  day  in  the  direction  noted. 
The  section  threatened  has  a  crop  value  this  year  of 
$150,000.    The  pest  is  the  true  migratory  hopper. 

At  a  well  attended  meeting  it  was  decided  to  try  to  get 
the  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  pasture  land  to  burn 
over  the  breeding  grounds.  Failing  this,  then  a  strip 
100  feet  wide  was  to  be  bought  up  covering  the  face  of 


the  army,  this  strip  burned  over  and  then  a  dozen  or  so 
"  hopper-dosers  "  put  to  work  on  it.  But  later  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  County 
Board  of  Horticulture  to  suppress  the  hoppers  in  the 
breeding  ground.  However,  the  Board,  after  consulting 
lawyers  and  after  much  study  of  the  situation,  finally  de- 
cided that  the  proposed  work  was  so  entirely  without 
precedent  and  their  own  personal  liability  in  case  of 
damage  so  great  they  would  at  present  do  nothing.  In 
the  meantime  the  fight  will  probably  narrow  down  to 
each  individual  doing  what  he  can  with  poisoned  baits, 
etc. 

This  represents  the  situation  everywhere.  Either 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  some  other 
bulwark  of  liberty  makes  it  dangerous  for  an  officer 
to  invade  private  property  and  such  officers  and 
bondsmen  are  timid.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to 
stamp  out  these  pests  on  their  breeding  grounds  and 
if  existing  law  for  it  cannot  be  found  it  ought  to  be 
made. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Three  Suburban  Torments. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  a  delightful  place  of 
twenty-five  acres  of  wooded  hill  land  in  San  Rafael. 
It  would  be  a  perfect  paradise  but  for  three  evils — 
mosquitoes,  poison  oak  and  gophers.  If  you  could  give 
me  some  advice  how  best  to  fight  these  evils  on  an 
economical  basis  it  would  be  a  great  help. — Sub- 
urban, San  Rafael. 

Your  letter  shows  that  you  have  come  face  to  face 
with  the  same  propositions  that  confront  other  sub- 
urban residents.  There  is  no  established  way  to 
overcome  the  three  evils  which  you  mention.  Much 
has  been  learned  recently  about  reducing  mosquitoes 
by  pouring  a  little  crude  oil  on  the  ponds  and  other 
places  where  they  multiply.  It  takes  very  little  oil 
to  make  a  film  upon  standing  water,  and  this  is  de- 
structive to  the  larva,  so  that  the  race  of  mosquitoes 
is  cut  off.  The  fullest  information  on  this  subject  is 
contained  in  publications  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  mosquito  problem  should  secure  these 
publications. 

Poison  oak  can  be  only  reduced  by  grubbing  out 
persistently,  and  nothing  known  to  us  but  grubbing 
tools  are  able  to  cope  with  it.  In  short,  the  land 
must  be  cleared  of  poison  oak,  and  then  constant 
watchfulness  for  new  shoots,  which  in  their  turn  must 
be  eradicated. 

Gophers  are  an  evil  which  yields  only  to  intelligent 
and  protracted  effort.  They  may  be  attacked  by 
forcing  sulphur  smoke  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapor 
in  the  run- ways  ;  they  may  be  poisoned  by  inserting 
crystals  of  strychnine  in  small  pieces  of  fruits  or  veg- 
etables and  introducing  these  into  the  run-ways;  they 
may  be  caught  in  traps  or  caught  by  cats,  which 
may  be  encouraged  to  multiply  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  may  be  shot.  Successful  gopher  killers  employ 
nearly  all  these  methods,  first  one  and  then  another, 
as  conditions  seem  to  require.  On  a  piece  of  land  of 
twenty-five  acres  you  could  employ  a  man  most  of 
the  time  in  grubbing  the  poisoned  oak  and  in  check- 
ing the  gophers.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
quickness  and  intelligence  of  the  gopher  man.  He 
must  study  his  problem  and  adopt  his  means  to  the 
conditions  which  prevail.  On  some  of  the  fruit 
ranches  men  are  continuously  kept  at  this  work  and 
they  become  very  efficient  at  it. 

Bean  Feeding  in  Santa  Barbara. 

To  the  Editor: — As  it  is  so  hard  to  get  cotton  seed 
meal,  I  think  I  will  try  to  get  some  farmer  to  raise 
some  Soy  beans  to  furnish  the  required  protein.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  variety  is  best  for  this  locality  and 
what  kind  of  soil  they  will  do  the  best  on  ? — Cow 
Feeder,  Santa  Barbara. 

Soy  beans  are  not  well  suited  for  ordinary  Califor- 
nia conditions  and  local  experiments  would  be  neces- 
sary before  it  would  be  at  all  safe  to  put  in  a  crop. 
At  present  they  are  only  successfully  grown  on  moist 
low  lands  near  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers,  where  they  have  not  only  moist  soil,  but 
atmosphere  rendered  somewhat  humid  by  adjacent 
large  bodies  of  water.  Tbey  are  not  a  success  in 
some  places  where  other  beans  are  grown.  For  this 
reason  it  would  not  be  safe  for  you  to  trust  to  them 
as  a  source  of  protein  without  preliminary  trial  as  to 
growth  and  product.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  you 
to  get  abundant  protein  by  using  the  imperfect  or 
stained  beans  which  must  be  available  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  such  a  large  bean  producing  region 
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as  that  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  ?  Any  dam- 
aged beans,  free  from  dirt,  would  be  about  as  good 
as  Soy  beans  for  the  purpose  you  have  in  view. 
Sometimes  large  quantities  of  stained  or  inferior 
beans  are  sold  in  San  Francisco  for  feeding  purposes 
and  are  used  both  by  cow  feeders  and  poultry  feed- 
ers. They  are  cheaply  ground  into  a  coarse  meal 
and  after  soaking  over  night  become  valuable  for 
mixing  with  other  feed.  It  seems  to  me  this  material 
could  be  obtained  in  your  district  much  more  cheaply 
than  Soy  beans  could  be  grown,  even  if  perfectly  well 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Treatment  for  Leaf  Lice. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  sample  of 
leaf  badly  infested  with  lice.  This  is  the  same  species 
I  sent  you  about  a  year  ago,  and  at  that  time  you  in- 
dicated that  the  pale  green  worms  which  were  among 
them  would  finally  exterminate  the  pest;  but  it  seems 
they  are  much  worse  this  year.  We  have  several 
hundred  apple  trees  affected.  What  is  best  to  do  ? — 
Thomas  Mee,  Napa  county. 

The  specimen  you  send  shows  that  the  lice  are  be- 
ing preyed  upon  by  Syrphus  fly  larvae,  just  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  These  beneficial  insects  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  exterminating  the  lice,  but  they  fortunately 
reduce  them  so  much  that  spraying  is  not  warranted. 
If,  however,  the  lice  multiply  rapidly  and  begin  to 
cover  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  spray  to  prevent  the  curling  of  the  leaves, 
the  dripping  of  honey  dew  and  the  growth  of  smut, 
because,  although  these  beneficial  insects  will  win  in 
the  end  and  destroy  the  lice,  before  that  is  accom- 
plished much  injury  may  be  done  to  the  tree  and  to 
the  fruit.  The  proper  remedy  then  for  the  lice  is  the 
prompt  use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion,  and  in  case  you 
may  not  have  the  formula  at  hand,  we  transcribe  it 
as  follows: 

Take  kerosene,  two  gallons;  common  soap  or  whale 
oil  soap,  one-half  pound;  water,  one  gallon.  Dissolve 
the  soap  in  the  water  and  add  it  boiling  hot  to  the 
kerosene.  Churn  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  force 
pump  and  spray  nozzle  for  five  to  ten  minutes.  The 
emulsion,  if  perfect,  forms  a  cream  which  thickens  on 
cooling.  Dilute  before  using  one  part  of  the  emulsion 
with  nine  parts  of  cold  water  for  scale  insects  ;  but 
for  plant  lice  one  part  of  emulsion  to  fifteen  parts  of 
water  will  work  effectively.  To  obtain  this  emulsion 
in  proper  form,  violent  agitation  is  necessary,  the 
time  required  depending  on  the  violence  of  the  agita- 
tion and  temperature  of  the  mixture.  Prof.  Cook's 
formula  is  this:  Dissolve  in  two  quarts  of  water  one- 
fourth  pound  of  hard  soap  by  heating  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil  and  stir  vio- 
lently from  three  to  five  minutes.  This  is  best  done 
by  use  of  the  force  pump.  This  mixes  the  oil  per- 
manently, so  that  it  will  never  separate.  Add  seven 
pints  of  water,  and  the  wash  is  ready  for  use. 

This  remedy  will  reduce  the  lice,  if  sprayed  with  a 
Cyclone  nozzle,  so  that  the  force  can  be  directed 
against  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  It  will  not  in- 
jure the  foliage  nor  the  fruit,  if  the  emulsion  is  pre- 
pared properly  in  the  first  instance.  This  prescrip- 
tion is  to  be  used  for  lice  on  plum,  peach  or  any  other 
tree  or  plant  infested  with  them. 

Cleaning  Bark  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — My  French  walnut  trees,  now 
seven  years  old,  begin  to  show  orange  colored  and 
light  green  moss.  Where  it  is  present  the  bark  looks 
tight  and  less  healthy.  Can  you  give  a  remedy  ? 
Some  say  spray  with  lime  and  water,  but  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  whitewashing  bark  closes  the 
pores  and  does  injury.  What  shall  I  do  for  the  moss 
and  when  ? — Walnut  Grower,  Sonoma  county. 

The  presence  of  moss  and  lichens  on  the  bark  of 
fruit  trees  is  a  detriment  to  them.  It  has  been  de- 
termined by  careful  observation  that  these  parasites 
produce  tightness  and  brittleness  of  the  bark,  which 
is  not  desirable.  The  treatment  is  to  spray  during 
the  winter  time  with  one  pound  of  caustic  soda  or 
potash  to  six  gallons  of  water.  This  is  rather  a  weak 
spray,  but  it  is  effective  in  cleaning  the  bark  without 
danger  of  injury  to  it.  Whitewash  is  not  injurious  to 
the  bark  of  fruit  frees,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  best  way 
of  protecting  the  bark  against  sunburn;  but  for  the 
cleaning  or  removal  of  parasitic  growths  the  alkaline 
wash  is  better. 

Black  Mustard. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  this  plant  which  we  find 
growing  in  our  garden  during  the  winter  ?  Stock, 
including  chickens,  eat  it.  Has  it  any  forage  value  ? 
Where  ean  seed  be  obtained  ?  What  is  its  name  ? — 
Wm.  George  &  Sons,  Nevada  county. 

It  is  black  mustard  (Brassica  nigra).    It  is  usually 


counted  a  weed.  Although  stock  will  eat  it  to  some 
extent  it  is  not  desirable,  because  it  flavors  animal 
products.  It  makes  milk  bitter  and  we  imagine  eggs 
might  show  a  wry  flavor  if  hens  had  too  much  of  it. 
You  can  probably  produce  on  your  own  place  more 
seed  than  you  want  unless  you  keep  it  closely  cut 
down  before  blooming. 

Too  Soon  to  Thin. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  an  olive  tree  medium  size 
in  my  garden  that  is  set  very  full  of  olives  like  the 
sample  inclosed.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  it  ?  Am  I  to  thin  out  ?  I  take  very  good  care  of 
tree,  by  cultivation,  water  and  fertilizer. — Amateur, 
Oakland. 

What  you  take  for  olives  are  the  unopened  buds 
of  the  incoming  bloom  and  the  specimen  you  send 
shows  that  your  olive  tree  is  apt  to  bloom  very  freely. 
Whether  the  set  of  fruit  will  be  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  bloom  is  still  a  question.  The  common  ex- 
perience is  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  blooms  of 
the  olive  prove  to  be  effective.  You  will,  therefore, 
wait  to  see  how  heavy  a  crop  is  set  before  you  think 
of  thinning.  Thinning  will  undoubtedly  increase  the 
size  of  the  individual  fruits  with  olives  as  with  other 
fruits,  but  no  thinning  has  been  done  hitherto  be- 
cause the  cost  of  the  thinning  would  be  altogether 
out  of  ratio  with  the  increased  value  of  the  larger 
fruit.  Of  course,  in  garden  culture  for  one's  own  use 
this  would  not  be  much  of  an  obstacle,  and,  within  the 
limits  of  the  variety,  you  can  improve  the  size  by 
thinning  if  the  set  of  fruit  should  be  very  heavy.  You 
could  not,  however,  make  a  large  olive  if  the  variety 
is  naturally  small. 

Paris  Green  Not  a  Dose  for  Sucking  Insects. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  tell  me  if  what  is  left  of 
Paris  green  water,  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
Paris  green  to  200  gallons  of  water,  for  killing  woolly 
aphis  on  apples,  is  good  to  destroy  rose  bugs  without 
harming  rose  bushes  ? — Conophilist,  Saratoga. 

Paris  green  is  of  no  use  for  woolly  aphis:  perhaps 
you  mean  that  it  has  been  used  for  codlin  moth.  It 
is  also  of  no  avail  for  "rose  bugs,"  if  you  mean  the 
small  green  lice  which  gather  on  the  new  growth. 
These,  like  the  woolly  aphis,  are  sucking  insects  and 
have  no  biting  mouths  which  you  can  get  poison  into. 
If  by  "  rose  bug  "  you  mean  something  which  eats 
holes  in  the  leaves  Paris  green  will  poison  them,  but 
you  must  use  it  very  carefully  on  the  rose  both  be- 
cause people  have  a  way  of  chewing  rose  leaves  and 
because  what  is  left  from  spraying  is  apt  to  be 
stronger  than  that  which  is  sprayed  out  and  rose 
leaves  are  burned  by  it. 

Curl  Leaf  and  Shot  Hole  Fungus. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  Muir  peaches,  samples  of  foliage  of  which  I 
enclose  ?  The  peaches  are  about  as  big  as  marbles 
and  are  all  falling  off. — W.  L.  Shreve,  Lower  Lake. 

Your  peach  leaves  have  curl  leaf  and  shot  hole 
fungus;  the  former  in  these  specimens  evidently  be- 
ing the  greater  evil.  This  is  all  we  can  tell  from  a 
few  leaves.  When  curl  leaf  is  very  bad  the  fruit  is 
apt  to  fall.  The  remedy  for  both  curl  leaf  and  shot 
hole  fungus  is  a  good  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture just  before  the  buds  open.  It  is  probably  too 
late  to  save  this  year's  fruit.  If  the  trees  are  in 
good  condition  otherwise  they  will  bring  out  a  new 
lot  of  healthy  leaves  and  make  a  fair  new  growth. 
But,  as  we  recently  remarked,  there  is  something 
else  the  matter  with  the  peach  this  spring  in  some 
districts.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prevailing 
low  temperature  has  checked  the  growth  and 
favored  the  leaf  diseases. 

A  Campcrdown  Elm. 

To  the  Editor: — I  saw  on  the  University  grounds 
a  low  tree  with  a  round  head  and  weeping  branches 
drooping  on  all  sides  and  overlapping  each  other,  so 
as  to  make  a  perfect  canopy  of  foliage.  It  seemed 
to  me  the  most  beautiful  natural  summer  house  I  ever 
saw  and  I  would  like  to  have  one  on  my  lawn. — 
Reader,  Sonoma  county. 

The  tree  is  a  Camperdown  elm  (Ulmus  scabra,  var. 
pendulina).  These  rounded  drooping  trees  are  made 
by  grafting  the  species  upon  the  stem  of  another 
elm.  You  can  buy  such  trees  of  the  nurserymen. 
They  are  not  uncommon,  as  they  are  seen  in  many 
parks  and  suburban  gardens;  but  it  takes  a  good 
many  years  to  reach  such  development  as  the  Uni- 
versity specimen  shows,  for  it  was  planted  in  1874. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  9,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  warm  and 
favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  is  ripening  rapidly  and 
harvesting  is  in  progress  in  some  places.  Haying  is 
nearly  completed  in  some  sections  and  progressing  rap- 
idly in  others.  The  yield  is  heavy  and  the  quality  above 
average.  Pasturage  is  plentiful.  Grasshoppers  are 
causing  uneasiness  to  farmers  in  Sacramento,  El  Dorado 
and  Placer  counties,  but  no  great  damage  to  crops  has 
yet  been  reported.  The  rain  of  last  week  caused  very 
little  damage  to  fruit.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  con- 
dition, but  ripening  rather  slowly.  Raspberries,  black- 
berries, strawberries,  cherries  and  apricots  are  becoming 
plentiful,  and  all  are  of  excellent  quality.  Grapes  are  in 
splendid  condition.  Citrus  fruits  continue  thrifty. 
COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Warm  weather  followed  the  rain  of  last  week,  greatly 
benefiting  all  crops.  The  damage  to  fruit  and  grain  was 
less  than  anticipated  last  week.  Grain  is  making  good 
growth  and  heavy  crops  are  probable  in  the  central  and 
northern  counties.  Haying  is  progressing  rapidly.  In 
Sonoma  county  the  hay  crop  is  reported  very  heavy  and 
clean,  probably  the  best  ever  grown  there.  Hops,  corn, 
beans  and  vegetables  are  making  rapid  growth.  There 
will  be  a  large  acreage  of  potatoes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Peachland.  Pears  are  badly  damaged  by  blight  in  por- 
tions of  Sonoma  county.  Early  deciduous  fruits  are 
ripening  rapidly  and  good  crops  are  expected  in  most 
sections.  Cherry  canning  has  commenced  in  some  sec- 
tions. Grape  vines  are  in  excellent  condition  and  heav- 
ily laden.    Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Warm  days  and  cool  nights  have  prevailed  during  the 
week  and  all  crops  have  made  good  growth.  The  dam- 
age by  rain  at  the  close  of  last  week  was  less  than  esti- 
mated. Grain  continues  in  good  condition  in  the  central 
and  northern  counties  and  a  fair  yield  is  expected.  Bar- 
ley and  oats  are  being  harvested  in  some  sections  and 
wheat  will  soon  be  ready  for  harvest.  Grain  in  the 
southern  districts  is  being  cut  for  hay.  Haying  is  pro- 
gressing and  the  crop  is  turning  out  very  good.  Grass- 
hoppers are  causing  considerable  damage  to  grain  in 
Fresno,  Amador  and  San  Joaquin  counties,  but  have  not 
yet  attacked  fruit  orchards.  With  the  exceptions  of 
pears,  deciduous  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition,  matur- 
ing rapidly,  and  will  yield  good  crops.  Grapes  are  very 
thrifty.    Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Clear,  warm  days  and  foggy  nights  have  prevailed 
during  the  week,  making  conditions  favorable  for  all 
crops.  Haying  continues  and  is  nearly  cempleted  in  some 
sections.  The  yield  is  reported  fully  up  to  expectations. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  maturing  and  fair  crops  will  be 
harvested  in  some  localities.  Harvesting  has  commenced 
in  the  country  back  of  San  Diego,  where  grain  promises 
an  excellent  yield.  Beans  and  sugar  beets  are  making 
good  growth.  Walnuts  are  doing  well  and  the  yield  will 
be  nearly  average.  Apricots  will  be  light.  Other  fruits 
and  grapes  are  in  good  condition.  Irrigating  water  is 
becoming  scarce  in  Orange  county. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Weather  hot  in  the  inte- 
rior during  the  last  few  days.  The  farmers  are  busy 
irrigating  and  pumping  plants  are  running  full  capacity. 
Oranges  are  about  cleaned  up  in  places  and  a  fair  crop 
set  for  next  season. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  11,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 
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47  58 
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64 

52 

Red  Bluff  
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98 
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83.41 
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84.78 
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.00 

6.85 

11  33 

13  12 
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4  34 

6.17 

5  53 

.  .94 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

81.95 

31.14 

17  42 

88 

44 

T 

10.57 
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17.50 

78 

48 

T 

6.16 

11  45 

7.68 

66 

58 

T 

.68 

3.60 

8  .89  ' 
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Practical  Forestry. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  elementary  book  pub- 
lished by  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.,  which  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  wish  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms  "forestry"  and  "forestry  science" 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  current  literature.  It 
gives  a  very  clear  outline  of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  present  movement  for  preservation 
of  existing  forests,  for  establishing  trees  on  waste 
areas  and  of  managing  forest  properties  so  that 
they  shall  be  permanently  productive  instead  of  de- 
stroying their  value  by  indiscriminate  cutting  and 
burning,  as  is  now  too  frequently  done.  The  writer 
of  the  book  is  John  Gifford,  assistant  professor  of 
forestry  at  Cornell  University,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  a  large  amount  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion very  clearly  and  succinctly. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Fruits  and  Field  Crops  in  California. 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States 
(1900). 

Orchard  Fruits. — Of  the  farmers  of  the  State, 
27,491,  or  37.9%,  reported  orchard  fruits  in  1899. 
The  value  of  orchard  products  was  not  reported  by 
the  census  of  1890,  but  in  1879  it  was  $2,017,314,  and 
in  1899  $14,526,786,  a  sixfold  gain  in  twenty  years. 
In  making  comparisons  between  the  crops  of  differ- 
ent years,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  quantity  of  fruit  produced  in  any  year  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  nature  of  the  season. 


1890  AND 

■ — Bu.  of 

1899. 
3,488,208 
2  547,064 

321,034 
8,563,427 
1,912,825 


1900. 
Fruit — 

1889. 
1,654,636 

970,941 

154,063 
1,691,019 

577,444 


5,632.036  1,202,573 


ORCHARD  TREES  AND  FRUITS, 

, — No.  of  Trees — i 

1900.  1890. 

Apples  2,878,169  1,269,784 

Apricots  ..  .  .4,244,384  1,442,749 

Cherries....   686,891  236,945 

Peaches  7,472,393  2,669,843 

Pears  2,512,890  695,738 

Plums  snd 

prunes  ...  .9,823,713  1,509,833 

The  number  of  orchard  trees  increased  in  the  last 
decade  from  7,824,892  to  28,138,471.  The  most  note- 
worthy changes  were  in  plum  and  peach  trees,  which 
increased  about  sixfold  and  threefold,  respectively. 
In  1890  34.1%  of  all  fruit  trees  in  the  State  were 
peach  trees,  and  19.3%  plum  and  prune  trees,  while 
in  1900  the  corresponding  percentages  were  26.6 
and  34.9. 

Plum  and  prune  trees  are  found  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  State,  more 
than  one-third  being  in  Santa  Clara  county.  These 
trees  increased  so  rapidly  in  the  last  decade  that 
their  number  in  1900  was  greater  than  the  total 
number  of  orchard  trees  in  1890.  Tuolumne  is  the 
only  county  in  which  the  number  of  plum  and  prune 
trees  has  not  increased  since  1890. 

The  leading  peach  growing  counties  are  Fresno, 
Placer,  Santa  Clara,  Tulare,  Tehama  and  Los  An- 
geles. In  1900  they  reported  more  than  one-half  of 
all  the  trees.  Most  counties  reported  a  much 
greater  number  in  1900  than  in  1890. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  apricot  trees 
has  more  than  doubled.  Over  one-third  of  these  trees 
are  in  Santa  Clara,  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ties. 

Apple  trees  increased  in  number  126.7%  between 
1890  "and  1900.  The  coast  counties  report  the  larg- 
est numbers — Santa  Cruz,  Sonoma,  Monterey,  Los 
Angeles,  Mendocino  and  San  Diego  counties  having 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  in  the  State. 

The  adjoining  counties  of  Solano  and  Sacramento 
contain  one-fifth  of  the  pear  trees  in  the  State. 
Nearly  three  times  as  many  were  reported  in  1900 
as  in  i890.  Cherry  trees,  also,  show  a  large  increase, 
but  are  relatively  of  small  importance. 

Unclassified  fruit  trees  to  the  number  of  520,031 
were  reported,  with  a  yield  of  228,176  bushels  of 
fruit.  The  value  of  orchard  products  for  1900  in- 
cludes the  value  of  2395  barrels  of  cider,  6339  barrels 
of  vinegar  and  117,935,727  pounds  of  dried  and  evap- 
orated fruits. 

Semi-Tropical  Fruits. — The  total  number  of  semi- 
tropical  fruit  trees  increased  from  1,809,161  in  1890 
to  8,996,459  in  1900.  Of  the  number  reported  in 
1900,  62.8%  were  orange  trees,  17%  olive  trees, 
16.6%  lemon  trees,  2.1%  fig  trees  and  1.5%  other 
trees. 

SEMI-TROPICAL  trees  and  FRUITS,  1890  AND  1900. 

. — No.  of  Trees — - 
1900.  1890. 

Citrons   4,780  1,757 

Figs   188,941  109.535 

Guavas   7,056  11,495 

Kaki   2,690  19,101 

Lemons  1  493,113  82,611 

Limes   311  2,007 

Oranges  5,648,714  1,153,881 

Pineapples   '1,815  '145,000 

Pomelos   80,918  144 

Olives  1,530,164  278.380 

Miscellaneous   37,957  25,250 

'Number  of  plants.    1  Banana  trees. 


—  Quantities  

1899.  1889. 


Citrons,  boxes. 


  90   

Figs,  pounds  10,620,366  11,190,816 

Guavas,  pounds   31,370   

Kaki,  pounds   59,400   

Lemons,  boxes   874,305  305,598 

Limes,  boxes   125   

Oranges,  boxes   5,882,193  1,245,047 

Pineapples,  number   440   

Pomelos,  boxes   17,851   

Olives,  pounds   5,040,227  9,659,208 

Miscellaneous,  pounds   317,330   

The  orange  groves  were  reported  chiefly  by 
southern  counties — San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside  and  Orange  counties  containing  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  trees.  In  1900  the  number  reported 
was  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1890. 


All  counties  reporting  oranges  shared  in  the  increase, 
except  Lake  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  production 
showed  a  still  greater  gain. 

Olives  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  extreme  southern 
counties — Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Ventura,  River- 
side and  San  Bernardino  furnishing  the  greater  part 
of  the  crop  of  1900.  The  number  of  olive  trees  re- 
ported in  1900  was  nearly  six  times  that  reported  in 
1890.  Excluding  Los  Angeles,  the  counties  named 
showed  a  hundredfold  increase. 

San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  counties  report  over 
one-half  of  the  lemon  trees  of  the  State,  and  show 
marked  increases  since  1890,  the  number  reported  in 
1900  being  over  eighteen  times  as  great  as  ten  years 
before. 

The  fig-growing  industry  centers  in  Fresno  county. 
Pomeloes,  or  grape  fruit,  which  in  1890  were  re- 
ported in  but  four  counties,  are  now  grown  in  over 
one-half  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Pineapples 
are  found  chiefly  in  San  Diego  and  Riverside  counties 
and  citrons  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Los 
Angeles  county.  The  remaining  fruits  are  of  small 
and  decreasing  importance. 

Small  Fruits.— The  total  area  used  in  the  culti- 
vation of  small  fruits  in  1899  was  6353  acres,  dis- 
tributed among  5137  farms.  The  value  of  the  fruits 
grown  was  $911,411 — an  average  of  $177.42  per  farm. 
Of  the  total  area  2418  acres,  or  38.1%,  were  devoted 
to  strawberries.  The  total  production  for  the  State 
was  7,690,830  quarts,  of  which  more  than  one-third 
was  reported  by  Santa  Cruz  county.  Next  in  im- 
portance are  blackberries,  of  which  I960  acres  were 
reported.  Sonoma  county  reported  one-fourth  of 
the  total  production  of  4,159,131  quarts. 

The  acreage  and  production  of  other  berries  were 
as  follows:  Raspberries  and  Logan  berries,  1039 
acres  and  1,446,190  quarts;  currants,  729  acres  and 
1,031,100  quarts;  gooseberries,  135  acres  and  195,670 
quarts;  other  small  fruits,  72  acres  and  59,030 
quarts. 

Grapes. — Grapes  were  grown  in  1899  by  13,064 
farmers,  who  obtained  7,214,334  centals  of  fruit  from 
90,686,458  vines.  The  total  value  of  the  grapes,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  raisins  and  of  5,492,216  gallons  of 
wine  made  on  farms,  was  $5,622,825.  Of  the  quan- 
tity of  grapes  reported,  raisin  grapes  contributed 
3,403,368  centals;  wine  grapes.  3,191,727  centals; 
and  grapes  for  table  use,  619,239  centals. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  counties  in  California,  all  but  five 
reported  grape  vines,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
counties  had  over  a  million  vines  each. 

Fresno,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  are  the  leading 
counties  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  reporting,  in 
1900,  more  than  one- third  of  the  vines  of  the  State. 
Fresno  county  alone  produced  2,125,388  centals  of 
raisin  grapes,  522,529  centals  of  wine  grapes,  and 
94,418  centals  of  grapes  for  table  use. 

Of  the  counties  reporting  large  acreages  in  vines, 
the  greatest  number  of  varieties  of  wine  grapes  were 
grown  in  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara,  Napa,  Sacramento, 
Los  Angeles  and  Alameda,  while  grapes  for  table 
use  and  raisins  were  reported  principally  by  the  ad- 
joining counties  of  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare  and  Ma- 
dera. 

Hops. — The  cultivation  of  hops  in  California  is  rap- 
idly becoming  an  important  industry,  the  quantities 
reported  for  each  census  year  since  1860  being  as 
follows:  1860,  80  pounds;  1870,  625,064  pounds;  1880, 
1,444,077  pounds;  and  in  1890,  6,547,338  pounds.  In 
1900,  203  farmers  reported  an  area  of  6891  acres,  or 
an  average  of  33.9  acres  per  farm.  They  obtained 
and  sold  from  this  land  in  1899,  10,124,660  pounds  of 
hops,  an  average  of  1469  pounds  per  acre,  and  re- 
ceived therefrom  $925,319,  or  an  average  of  $4558 
per  farm,  $134  per  acre,  and  $0.09  per  pound. 

The  counties  producing  hops  are  mostly  inland  and 
extend  from  the  extreme  north  over  two- thirds  the 
length  of  the  State,  Sonoma,  Mendocino  and  Sacra- 
mento counties  reporting  62.0%  of  the  total  acreage. 

Vegetables. — The  value  of  all  vegetables  pro- 
duced in  the  State  in  1899,  including  the  value  of 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions  and  sugar  beets, 
was  $7,182,318.  Of  this  amount,  36.7%  represents 
the  value  of  potatoes,  a  crop  reported  by  9760  farm- 
ers, who  obtained  an  average  yield  of  125  bushels  per 
acre. 

Aside  from  the  land  devoted  to  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  onions  and  sugar  beets,  30,194  acres  were 
used  in  the  growing  of  miscellaneous  vegetables.  Of 
this  area,  the  products  of  9908  acres  were  not  re- 
ported in  detail.  Of  the  remaining  20,286  acres, 
concerning  which  detailed  reports  were  received, 
4292  acres  were  devoted  to  tomatoes,  2368  to  aspara- 
gus, 2123  to  sweet  corn,  2024  to  watermelons,  1949 
to  cabbages,  1654  to  celery,  1231  to  green  pease, 
1209  to  pumpkins  and  3436  to  other  vegetables. 

Sugar  Beets. — Sugar  beets  were  reported  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1880,  but  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  de- 
cade that  their  production  became  an  important 
branch  of  agriculture  in  the  State.  In  1899,  863 
farmers  devoted  to  this  crop  an  area  of  41,242  acres, 
an  average  of  47.8  acres  per  farm.  They  obtained 
and  sold  from  this  land  356,535  tons  of  beets,  an  av- 
erage yield  of  8.6  tons  per  acre,  and  received  there- 
from $1,550,346,  an  average  of  $1796  per  farm,  $38 
per  acre  and  $4.35  per  ton. 

These  beets  were  grown  in  seventeen  counties  in 
the  central  and  southern  coast  regions,  the  counties 
of  Ventura,  Monterey,  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda, 


ranking  in  the  order  named,  reported  70.6%  of  the 
total  acreage. 

Floriculture — Flowers  and  plants  were  grown 
for  market  in  1899  by  280  farmers,  of  whom  208  de- 
rived their  principal  income  from  the  sale  of  floral 
products.  These  commercial  florists  had  invested  a 
capital  of  $1,280,281,  of  which  $766,310  represents 
the  value  of  land,  $467,625  that  of  buildings  and  other 
improvements,  $36,881  that  of  implements  and  $9465 
that  of  live  stock.  They  expended  $110,705  for  labor 
and  $7379  for  fertilizers.  The  value  of  the  flowers 
and  plants  grown  by  the  commercial  florists  was 
$511,125  and  that  of  those  grown  by  others  $69,521. 

Land  Under  Glass. — Owing  to  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  climate  of  California,  the  amount  of 
glass  used  is  not  so  large,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  products  raised,  as  in  most  other  States.  In 
1900,  429  farms  reported  land  under  glass,  with  an 
aggregate  area  of  1,572,480  square  feet.  Of  the 
208  florists  in  the  State,  only  150  use  glass,  and  they 
have  1,636,721  square  feet  of  glass  surface,  equiva- 
lent to  1,227,541  square  feet  of  land  under  glass. 

Nurseries.— Trees  and  shrubs  valued  at  $558,329 
were  grown  in  1899  by  245  farmers,  of  whom  141  de- 
rived their  principal  income  from  the  sale  of  nursery 
stock.  The  farms  of  these  commercial  nurserymen 
were  worth  $1,725,945,  of  which  $1,515,630  repre- 
sents the  value  of  land,  $10,315  that  of  buildings  and 
$55,243  that  of  implements,  machinery  and  live  stock. 
The  expenditure  for  labor  was  $158,345  and  for  fer- 
tilizers $8607. 

Labor  and  Fertilizers. — The  total  expenditure 
for  labor  on  farms  in  1899,  including  the  value  of 
board  furnished,  was  $25,845,120,  an  average  of  $356 
per  farm;  The  average  was  highest  on  the  most  in- 
tensively cultivated  farms,  being  $1123  for  nurseries, 
$1053  for  sugar  farms,  $532  for  florists'  establish- 
ments, $434  for  hay  and  grain  farms,  $428  for  fruit 
farms,  $353  for  vegetable  farms,  $259  for  dairy  farms, 
and  $255  for  live  stock  farms.  Managers  expended, 
on  an  average,  $1732;  share  tenants,  $418 ;  cash 
tenants,  $361,  and  owners,  $214.  White  farmers  ex- 
pended $354  per  farm  and  colored  farmers  $463. 

THE  FIELD. 


What  Can  be  Done  With  Johnson  Grass? 

NUMBER  I. 

This  is  a  standing  question  in  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  where  the  plant  has 
widely  invaded  lands  which  are  wanted  for  orchard 
or  vineyard  or  for  more  profitable  field  crops.  There 
will  be  a  unanimous  vote  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  thing  to  do  with  Johnson  grass  is  get  rid  of 
it,  but  how  to  do  this  is  a  great  question.  Nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  California.  It  commands  attention  all  through 
the  Southern  States  and  has  just  received  treatment 
in  the  form  of  a  special  pamphlet  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, giving  the  results  of  a  wide  investigation  made 
last  year  by  C.  R.  Ball,  covering  the  whole  country. 
From  this  source  we  compile  the  following  : 

Introduction. — In  the  sixty  years  since  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Alabama,  Johnson  grass  has  continued 
its  westward  course  until  it  is  now  found  abundantly 
as  far  west  as  Texas,  and  in  the  river  valleys  and 
along  irrigating  ditches  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
California,  extending  along  the  coast  region  to 
Oregon  and  Washington.  As  a  luxuriant  and  profit- 
able growth,  Johnson  grass  is  confined  in  the 
southern  States  to  the  fertile  alluvial  soils  of  the  river 
bottoms  and  the  black  prairie  region.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  poorer  sandy  or  clayey  soils  of  the  hills  and  the 
pine  barrens,  but  in  such  regions  its  growth  is  less 
vigorous.  Above  the  latitude  of  37°,  or  about  that  of 
Tenressee,  it  is  much  less  frequent,  because  it  is  sub- 
ject to  winter  killing  during  the  more  severe  winters, 
although  it  may  persist  for  several  years  as  far  north 
as  latitude  42°,  or  that  of  central  Iowa  and  New 
York.  In  the  drier  regions  of  the  Southwest  it  is 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  along  the  irrigating 
ditches,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  establishes  itself 
very  rapidly  in  the  warm,  moist,  valley  lands  or  in 
the  drier  parts  along  the  canals  of  the  irrigation 
systems. 

Dissemination. — When  we  stop  to  consider  that  in 
sixty  years  from  the  time  Johnson  grass  was  first 
cultivated  in  this  country  it  has  spread  from  the 
original  point  of  introduction  over  more  than  half  the 
United  States,  we  realize  that  it  must  either  have 
had  especial  assistance  in  order  to  cover  so  large  a 
territory  or  is  a  plant  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
the  conditions  obtaining  throughout  this  great  area. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  of  these  points  are  true. 
As  the  seed  was  introduced  into  Alabama  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation,  so  it  has  been  carried  or  sent 
from  Alabama  westward  to  a  large  number  of  South- 
ern States.  Persons  recognizing  its  great  value  as  a 
hay  and  pasture  grass  have  been  anxious  to  secure 
seed,  and  wherever  they  have  established  their 
meadows,  there  they  have  established  a  new  center 
of  infection  for  surrounding  districts.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  introduction  of  this  grass  into 
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most  of  the  States  which  it  now  occupies  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  was  accomplished  in  just  this 
manner  by  persons  eager  to  grow  this  new  and  highly 
praised  grass.  In  most  of  the  Southern  States  it  is 
probable  that  at  one  time  or  another  seeds  were 
planted  in  many  places  widely  separated  from  each 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  from  the  comparatively  few  centers  of  infecticD, 
which  were  thus  purposely  established,  the  seed  had 
been  unintentionally  and  constantly  scattered  until 
in  most  of  the  Gulf  States  this  grass  may  be  found  on 
almost  every  plantation. 

The  principal  and,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  means 
by  which  the  plant  is  propagated  is  by  the  seed. 
This  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  is  so  well  pro- 
tected by  the  hard  and  firm  coverings  that  it  is 
enabled  to  withstand  adverse  climatic  influences. 
One  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  Johnson  grass  has 
been  distributed  so  thoroughly  is  by  means  of  the 
hay.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  planters  throughout 
almost  the  entire  range  of  this  grass  to  allow  the 
seed  to  become  ripe  on  the  stem  before  cutting.  Tbe 
seed  shatters  very  readily  when  ripe,  and  as  the  hay 
was  hauled  about  the  plantation  to  the  points  where 
it  was  to  be  fed  or  baled,  and  the  baled  hay  carted 
about  or  carried  on  wagons  to  some  shipping  point, 
the  ripe  seed  was  scattered  and  an  abundant  stand  of 
plants  the  next  season  was  the  inevitable  result. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  other  farm  stock  running  at 
large  have  been  very  instrumental  in  scattering 
Johnson  grass  over  the  plantations.  Wherever  cattle 
are  grazing  on  this  grass  after  the  seeds  are  formed 
large  numbers  of  seeds  are  eaten.  By  reason  of  their 
hard  outer  covering  the  ripe  seeds  pass  unharmed 
through  the  digestive  tract  of  the  animals  and  pass 
out  of  the  body  ready  to  produce  a  vigorous  growth. 
Wherever  the  droppings  from  such  animals  are  found 
there  is  always  danger  of  a  growth  of  Johnson  grass. 
In  the  same  manner  the  manure  from  stock  fed  in 
the  stables  or  yards  will  be  filled  with  live  seeds,  and 
wherever  this  manure  is  scattered  as  a  fertilizer  in 
the  fields  the  result  is  sure  to  be  a  crop  of  the  grass. 

The  wind  and  several  species  of  seed-eating  birds 
also  aid  in  scattering  the  seeds  of  this  pest  over  the 
country,  but  the  actual  damage  arising  from  this 
source  is  undoubtedly  small.  Floods  also  assist  in  the 
rapid  and  thorough  dissemination  of  the  seeds.  As 
before  remarked,  Johnson  grass  is  found  most  abund- 
antly in  the  rich  soil  of  river  valleys.  Every  time 
these  streams  overflow  their  banks  as  a  result  of 
heavy  rains,  large  quantities  of  seeds  are  carried 
downstream  by  the  high  water  and  scattered  broad- 
cast over  plantations  lying  below. 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  in  which  the  seeds 
are  scattered  is  through  the  medium  of  seed  oats.  It 
has  been  found  quite  difficult  to  separate  the  seed  of 
Johnson  grass  from  the  oat  seed,  and  as  wherever 
oats  are  sown  on  land  infected  with  Johnson  grass 
ripe  seeds  of  the  latter  are  almost  always  harvested 
in  the  resulting  oat  crop,  it  will  be  seen  how  great 
the  danger  from  this  source  really  is.  In  this  way 
the  grass  is  carried  not  only  from  one  plantation  to 
another  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  as  the  grain 
either  for  feed  or  seed  is  widely  distributed  the  pest 
has  been  carried  from  one  State  or  section  to  another. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  varieties  of  oats  ordinarily  raised  in  the  South 
have  been  seriously  injured  year  after  year  by  rust. 
Recently  strong  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a 
variety  which  should  be  practially  rust  proof.  Such 
a  variety  has  been  grown  in  the  State  of  Texas  and 
has  been  widely  sold  throughout  the  entire  Gulf 
region  under  the  name  of  Texas  rust-proof  oats. 
These  oats  were  largely  raised  on  land  where  Johnson 
grass  was  flourishing,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
grain  contained  the  seed  of  Johnson  grass.  Wher- 
ever these  oats  have  been  sold  Johnson  grass  has 
been  introduced,  and  many  plantations  which  had 
been  kept  scrupulously  free  from  it  for  many  years 
have  been  unwittingly  seeded  to  this  dreaded  pest 
in  this  way.  It  has  also  been  widely  scattered  along 
the  rights  of  way  of  railroads.  This  has  come  to  pass 
through  the  shipments  of  the  baled  hay  from  which 
the  ripe  seed  has  scattered  along  the  track  through 
the  motion  of  the  cars,  and  through  the  medium  of 
stock  cars  in  which  this  grass  has  been  used  for  feed 
or  for  bedding  the  animals. 

Roots. — Johnson  grass  is  also  disseminated  by 
means  of  the  underground  stems  or  rhizomes.  Wher- 
ever a  plant  is  started  from  seed  these  strong  creep- 
ing rhizomes  are  thrust  out  and  the  patch  grows 
slowly  but  steadily  larger  each  succeeding  year. 
Whenever  a  plow  or  other  cultivating  instrument 
passes  through  one  of  these  patches  fragments  of  the 
stems  are  frequently  dragged  for  some  distance  and 
there  establish  a  new  growth  of  the  plant.  Oc- 
casionally pieces  of  the  stems  become  wedged  in  the 
hoofs  of  cattle  crossing  plowed  fields  and  are  carried 
for  some  distance  before  coming  free  again,  and  where 
they  lodge  a  new  center  of  infection  is  established. 

Control. — In  the  consideration  which  has  just  been 
given  to  the  methods  by  which  Johnson  grass  spreads 
so  rapidly  it  was  found  that  the  ripe  seed  was  the 
important  factor  in  dissemination.  The  question  of 
controlling  the  pest,  then,  resolves  itself  directly  into 
the  question  of  controlling  the  seed  production 
of  the  grass.  In  short,  the  spreading  of  the 
grass  would  be  almost  completely  checked  if 
it  were  not  allowed  to  produce  seed.  This  may 


look  like  a  very  serious  problem,  and  yet  there 
is  little  doubt  that  nine- tenths  or  more  of  the  Johnson 
grass  which  is  allowed  to  mature  seed  is  in  cultivated 
fields  or  in  other  places  where  it  is  easily  accessible 
and  where  seed  production  could  be  prevented.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  in 
these  most  accessible  fields  and  patches  of  the  grass 
that  ripened  seed  does  the  greatest  damage.  Ex- 
cept on  the  comparatively  few  large  plantations 
where  Johnson  grass  is  grown  as  a  hay  crop  and 
where  its  cultivation  has  been  carried  on  successfully 
for  many  years,  the  utmost  carelessness  prevails  in 
allowing  the  plants  to  mature  seed.  In  a  great 
many  meadows  which  are  devoted  entirely  to  this 
crop  thorough  cultivation  or  plowing  of  the  ground 
is  given  only  at  such  long  intervals  that  the  grass  be- 
comes much  weakened.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
resulting  crop  is  very  irregular  and  uneven  in  its 
growth.  Some  plants  will  put  forth  flowers  and 
ripen  seed  before  others  show  any  signs  of  doing  so. 
The  farmer  who  wishes  to  get  the  largest  hay  crop 
for  his  labor  delays  his  mowing  until  the  first  seeds 
have  ripened  and  fallen  or  are  ripe  enough  to  scatter 
from  the  hay  after  it  is  cut.  This  method  of  harvest- 
ing the  crop  should  be  avoided,  The  meadow  should 
be  so  handled  that  the  crop  will  be  developed  almost 
uniformly,  as  is  the  case  with  a  crop  of  wheat  or 
oats,  and  the  cutting  could  then  be  so  timed  as  to 
prevent  the  ripening  of  seeds  on  even  the  earliest  of 
the  plants.  It  has  been  noted,  especially  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  that  even  where  a 
good,  vigorous  growth  of  Johnson  grass  was  to  be 
made  into  hay  the  whole  field  was  allowed  to  ripen 
its  seed  before  the  cutting  took  place.  This  policy  is 
not  to  be  approved,  because  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  great  quantities  of  seed  thus  produced  and 
because  the  hay  is  practically  worthless  for  feed 
when  cut  at  that  period  of  its  growth.  This  point, 
however,  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in  another 
place. 

Johnson  grass  growing  along  turn  rows,  fences, 
and  roadsides  should  be  mowed  frequently  to  prevent 
the  ripening  of  the  seeds.  In  a  great  many  instances, 
such  as  farms  entirely  inclosed  by  wire  fences,  a 
bunch  of  cattle  can  be  used  and  the  grass  thus  kept 
grazed  during  the  growing  season.  One  State 
(Texas)  has  a  law  which  deals  with  the  seeding  of 
Johnson  grass  on  the  rights  of  way  of  railroads. 
Such  areas  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  the 
production  of  seeds  should  not  be  allowed  in  any 
of  the  States  where  the  grass  is  troublesome.  There 
are,  scattered  about  on  pieces  of  land  not  in  cultiva- 
tion, small  quantities  of  Johnson  grass,  and  these 
are  likely  to  ripen  their  seed  unmolested  unless  they 
are  grazed  by  cattle.  The  dangers  arising  from  the 
scattering  of  seed  from  these  struggling  plants  are, 
however,  very  small  compared  with  those  threatened 
by  the  wholesale  production  of  seed  permitted  in 
cultivated  fields  and  meadows.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  this  prevention  of  seeding  is  not  recommended 
as  a  means  for  killing  the  grass,  but  simply  to  check 
its  rapid  spread  to  land  heretofore  unoccupied  by  it. 
No  method  of  extermination  is  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful so  long  as  the  area  of  infested  ground  is  al- 
lowed to  increase  so  rapidly  from  year  to  year. 
During  the  course  of  this  investigation  a  large  num- 
ber of  representative  and  intelligent  planters  in  the 
different  States  visited  were  asked  if,  in  their  opinion, 
it  was  not  true  that  nine-tenths  of  the  spread  of 
Johnson  grass  into  places  where  it  is  not  wanted  was 
due  to  carelessness  in  allowing  seed  to  ripen  freely. 
In  every  case  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 
The  State  of  Texas  alone  among  the  States  troubled 
by  Johnson  grass  has  enacted  laws  dealing  with  the 
question.  The  provisions  of  these  laws  are  excellent, 
in  spirit  at  least,  but  as  with  most  other  preventive 
and  remedial  legislation,  their  successful  enforcement 
depends  largely  upon  a  strong  public  sentiment  of 
approval.  Until  this  sentiment  is  thoroughly  aroused 
such  laws  are  apt  to  be  dead  letters.  This  fact  be- 
comes strongly  evident  when  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  large  number  of  planters  who  cry  out 
against  this  nuisance  and  yet  are  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  oats  badly  infected  with  Johnson  grass. 
The  mixed  seeds  of  the  two  are  largely  sold  in  other 
States  as  pure  seed  oats  in  spite  of  legislation  to  the 
contrary. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Pea  Fowls. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through 
your  paper  how  long  it  requires  for  pea  fowls'  eggs  to 
hatch;  what  is  best  to  feed  the  young,  etc.  ?  Any  infor- 
mation will  be  appreciated. — B.,  Alamo. 

One  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  rais- 
ing pea  fowls  says  that  four  weeks  are  required  to 
incubate  the  eggs.  These  birds  have  a  more  carniv- 
erous  appetite  than  many  other  fowls  and  appreciate 
fresh  meat,  or  meat  in  any  shape.  An  excellent  way 
is  to  hang  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  runs  until  it  be- 
comes quite  old.  The  birds  will  eat  the  maggots  and 
thrive  upon  them. 

Their  habits  are  in  many  wayi  much  like  those  of 
the  common  turkey.    The  mother  hen  will  take  her 


brood  in  the  fields  foraging,  where  they  will  pick  up 
much  of  their  living.                   A.  W.  Robinson. 
Napa.  


Housing,  Care  and  Feeding. 

From  a  lecture  before  the  Oakland  Poultry  Association  by 
W.  S.  Childs  of  Fruitvale. 

Housing,  care  and  feeding  is  an  extensive  subject 
and  when  I  was  asked  to  tell  about  my  new  poultry 
house  I  did  not  expect  such  a  head  for  it.  That 
takes  about  everything  in  the  fanciers'  line  except 
the  selling,  and  that  is  the  hardest  part  of  all.  It  is 
one  thing  to  raise  thoroughbreds,  but  quite  a  differ- 
ent story  to  raise  customers.  The  poultry  papers 
may  scare  them  up  for  us,  but  it  can't  teach  us  busi- 
ness. 

Ever  since  I  tried  raising  poultry  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  poultry  houses  from  the  chilly  Berkeley  hills 
through  to  the  Fruitvale  jungles,  to  warm  San  Lean- 
dro.  Some  were  on  stilts  open  below,  some  with 
scratching  pens  below,  some  with  roofs  on  hinges  to 
open  to  the  sun  all  day,  others  with  the  whole  front 
open  to  the  weather  for  plenty  of  "fresh  air," 
large  and  small,  to  hold  from  10  to  100  fowls. 
Everybody  thought  they  had  it  fixed  fine  and  I  am 
like  the  rest,  I  think  my  seventh  and  last  attempt  at 
hen  architecture  is  just  the  thing,  or  will  be  when 
completed. 

A  Fancier's  House.— This  is  for  the  fancier  and 
not  for  the  market  poultryman.  It  is  not  a  large 
house,  but  it  can  be  easily  extended.  It  is  50  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide,  an  aisle  through  the  center 
with  a  door  at  each  end.  The  pens  are  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  with  an  opening  for  the  birds  into  25-foot 
yards  out  doors.  All  the  doors  are  operated  from 
the  aisle.  For  convenience  in  feeding  it  is  certainly 
all  right  for  the  lady  fanciers,  for  they  can  feed  and 
water  without  soiling  their  feet;  no  matter  what  the 
weather  they  may  wear  slippers  and  pretty  dresses 
when  looking  after  their  pets,  for  the  aisle  is  clean 
and  clear.  Water  troughs  run  both  sides  the  length 
of  the  aisle  and  a  tap  over  each  kept  dripping  keeps 
clean  fresh  water  always  at  hand.  The  troughs  are 
easily  swept  clean  with  a  broom.  The  feed  is  given 
in  deep  troughs  or  boxes,  also  in  the  aisle,  over  the 
water  troughs.  The  partition  in  front  of  the  boxes 
is  slatted,  so  that  the  birds  can  reach  the  food  or 
water  without  soiling  or  wasting  it.  The  nest  boxes 
open  in  the  aisle  to  gather  eggs.  By  having  all 
these  in  the  aisle  we  get  a  clear  space  8  by  12  which 
is  filled  deep  with  straw  for  a  scratching  pen,  and 
where  the  hens  can  have  their  dust  bath  and  are  dry 
and  happy  in  the  most  severe  weather.  There  is  a 
window  in  each  pen.  The  partitions  are  fine  mesh 
netting  and  a  dividing  board  at  the  bottom,  to  pre- 
vent fighting.  The  roosts  are  suspended  by  wire, 
which  does  away  with  the  chances  of  vermin  crawl- 
ing about.  Under  the  roosts  is  a  dropping  board 
which  keeps  the  scratching  pen  clean.  These  drop- 
ping boards  are  arranged  on  sloping  sides  to  draw 
into  the  aisle  over  a  wheelbarrow  and  are  quickly 
"hoed  "clean.  The  doors  are  extra  large  and  wide 
and  are  made  to  slide,  avoiding  blocking  the  aisle. 
Of  course  the  roosts  are  kept  painted.  We  use  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  tar,  kerosene  and  melted  grease. 
We  also  use  the  handy  tin  sprayer. 

For  ventilation  the  roof  is  arranged  in  a  novel  way. 
The  sides,  instead  of  meeting  at  the  ridge  pole,  have 
one  side,  the  one  towards  the  wind,  extend  beyond 
the  center  and  overlap  the  other  side  which  does  not 
reach  as  far  as  the  center,  thereby  leaving  an  open- 
ing for  a  row  of  windows  the  length  of  the  roof, 
which  are  on  hinges.  In  a  large  house,  where  the 
partitions  are  all  netting,  there  is  plenty  of  air  and 
no  small  draughts  to  stream  cold  air  on  unlucky 
heads,  and  it  cannot  get  hot  and  cold  like  the  little 
sweat  boxes  that  we  see  so  often.  They  are  like 
opening  an  oven  door  when  you  let  the  birds  out  in 
the  morning,  and  the  great  change  of  temperature  is 
conducive  to  colds,  etc. 

Advantages. — The  requirements  of  an  up-to-date 
poultry  house  are  facility  of  cleaning  and  feeding, 
dryness,  rat-proof  and  ventilation;  for  the  rats  the 
earth  is  the  best,  unless  you  can  afford  a  cement 
floor,  as  it  furnishes  no  hiding  place  and  a  hole  is 
quickly  seen,  and  a  little  poison  after  the  birds  are 
locked  up  at  night  will  generally  finish  the  pest. 
Now  I  think  I  have  described  the  house  that  fills 
these  requirements.  The  plan  is  an  easy  one  to  ex- 
tend by  simply  adding  another  pair  of  pens  by  build- 
ing out  either  end.  It  is  a  great  time-saver  com- 
pared with  the  colony  plan,  where  one  has  to  visit 
each  little  sweat  box  in  the  rain,  like  the  hennery  on 
the  high  hillside  in  upper  Fruitvale  that  suggests  a 
cemetery.  We  feed  Sampsons,  or  the  dry  feed 
method,  and  as  our  birds  cannot  get  their  feet  in  the 
troughs  there  is  no  waste  and  fine  cut  green  feed  is 
eaten  up  clean.  In  the  afternoon  we  throw  grain 
into  the  straw  and  there  soon  is  a  dust  storm  from 
every  pen.  Speaking  of  ventilation  some  fanciers 
think  they  cannot  get  too  much.  I  saw  a  large  house 
up  in  the  hills  that  was  made  entirely  of  laths  except 
the  roof.  It  must  be  attractive  to  the  coyotes,  as 
the  chickens  can  be  plainly  seen  like  birds  in  a  cage. 
Mr.  Van  Every,  who  has  a  large  place  and  many 
houses  at  his  Eden  Vale  farm,  is  building  all  his  new 
houses  with  the  lower  half  slatted  and  the  roosts  up 
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in  the  closed  upper  half,  giving  the  wind  a  clean 
sweep  under  the  birds.  He  goes  still  farther  when 
the  rainy  season  has  passed  and  puts  the  roosts  up 
in  the  yard  with  the  stars  and  the  night  dew  for  a 
covering.  Mr.  Van  Every  claims  healthier  birds 
from  this  treatment.  From  my  experience  I  know 
that  the  cockerels  I  have  kept  in  open  pens  with  only 
a  little  shake  shelter  from  the  rain  never  had  a  cold 
and  were  out  all  winter.  There  is  a  ranch  over  the 
hills  on  the  Fish  Ranch  road  that  goes  Van  Every 
one  better  and  leaves  out  the  roosts  as  well  as  the 
roof,  and  roosts  their  rocks  in  the  old  plum  trees. 

I  notice  an  article  in  the  last  issue  of  an  Eastern  j 
poultry  journal  describing  nearly  the  same  house, 
but  as  mine  was  built  some  months  ago  I  claim  prior- 
ity.   The  Eastern  house,  however,  has  an  additional 
feature  in  a  row  of  conditioning  coops  overhead. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


Weather  Discussions. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  L.  E  Blo:hman. 

The  supposed  Japan  current's  movement  is  a  fig- 
ment. The  variability  of  rainfall  from  the  central 
part  of  the  State  southward  is  due  to  another  cause. 

During  the  long  dry  spell  of  December  and  part  of 
last  January,  some  of  our  weather-wise  were  again 
theorizing  about  that  chameleon-hued  Japan  current. 
According  to  one  tale  bearer,  that  a  well-known 
paper  gave  credence  to,  the  Japan  current  had  for 
eons  past  preserved  its  equanimity,  but  in  the  year 
one  of  the  twentieth  century  it  had  met  an  obstruc- 
tion in  its  course  which  deflected  it  north  of  its  usual 
path,  and  hence  the  shortage  of  rains  south.  Possi- 
bly, too,  its  shortcomings  had  begun  even  four  years 
before. 

But  what  are  the  true  facts  of  the  case  ?  Long 
before  reaching  this  coast  the  Japan  current  is  lost 
in  mid-ocean.  It  can  not,  like  the  Gulf  stream,  be 
traced  along  farther.  There  is,  however,  a  general 
eastward  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  which  car- 
ries water  and  air  currents  in  an  easterly  direction. 
There  is  also  a  storm  or  rain  bearing  area  that 
crosses  this  broad  Pacific  ocean,  originating  from 
the  tropical  monsoons  of  the  Indian  ocean;  and  tak- 
ing a  course  in  the  atmosphere  along  the  Japan  cur- 
rent's waters  it  is  confused  with  that  current,  after 
the  current  has  lost  its  identity. 

This  rain-bearing  area,  characterized  by  a  rela- 
tively lower  barometer,  strikes  in  on  our  coast  some- 
where between  Vancouver  and  northern  California. 
In  summer,  however,  it  moves  relatively  about  1000 
miles  farther  north. 

Now  we  aim  to  demonstrate  that  this  storm- 
bearing  area,  or  low  barometer  area,  which  we  may 
substitute  as  the  real  equivalent  of  the  Japan  cur- 
rent, does  not  in  winter  vacillate  in  its  movements 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  great  differences  be- 
tween the  rainfalls  of  some  seasons  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
northern  part. 

In  the  first  place,  the  center  of  the  storm  area 
seems  to  strike  in  very  near  the  same  places  each 
winter.  This  very  month  of  February,  the  forepart 
of  the  month  was  very  dry  south,  followed  by  wet 
conditions  after  the  21st  inst.,  and  yet  the  storm- 
bearing  areas  first  struck  the  coast  between  com- 
paratively the  same  points,  from  Vancouver  to  Cape 
Mendocino.  Nor  was  there  any  higher  barometer 
over  the  Montana  Rockies  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  which  might  have  prevented  the  usual  directly 
easterly  trend  of  these  storms  than  in  the  forepart 
of  the  month.  If  anything,  there  was  less  than  the 
average  high  barometer  condition  over  the  Rockies 
in  the  latter  half. 

Then  why  did  the  rains  trend  southerly  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  which  we  may  anticipate 
solves  the  problem.  It  is  due  to  the  absence  of  that 
high  barometer  area  that  crosses  the  State  from  a 
point  above  Point  Conception  to  about  northern  Utah. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  south  of  the  rain- 
bearing  area  of  our  coast  there  exists  a  dry  belt 
characterized  by  high  barometers.  This  is  even  a 
broader  belt  than  the  storm  area  northward.  The 
center  of  this  high  barometer  area  can  be  noticed  as 
striking  across  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
south  central  California  coast,  continuing  eastward 
through  the  plateau  region  of  Utah  or  southern 
Idaho  to  the  Rockies.  In  summer,  however,  this 
same  continental  high,  as  it  is  called,  strikes  the 
coast  higher  up,  when  rains  cease  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon. 

It  is  to  the  greater  persistency  of  this  high  barom- 
eter area  that  long  dry  spells  exist  in  winter  ;  and, 
contrariwise,  it  is  to  the  lessening  of  its  intensity 
that  rain-bearing  areas  of  the  north  can  deflect 
southerly. 

To  illustrate  this  fact :  Up  to  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary a  persistent  high  barometer  area  crossed  over 
the  coast  to  Utah.  On  that  date  the  barometer  at 
the  Salt  Lake  end  dropped  .30  of  an  inch — a  very 
appreciable  decline.  Within  forty-eight  hours  the 
storm  that  had  been  hovering  on  the  Oregon  coast 
deflected  itself  southward  and  heavy  rains  fell  as  far 
south  as  San  Bernardino.  In  the  first  twenty  days 
of  the  month  not  i  inch  of  rain  had  fallen  in  Los 
Angeles,  while  over  3  inches  fell  in  San  Francisco. 
But  in  the  one  storm  of  the  21st  and  22nd  1.G0  inch 


fell  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  then  rained  off  and  on  the 
rest  of  the  month. 

Does  not  the  Weather  Bureau  observe  these  facts  ? 
Yes  indeed  they  do  !  Mr.  McAdie  is  now  ascertain- 
ing the  averages  of  the  monthly  barometers  along 
the  line  of  this  "  continental  high,"  to  find  the  normal 
and  then  to  note  periods  of  excess  and  the  opposite. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  "continental 
high  "  in  the  dry  December  of  1897  and  particularly 
through  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds  in  all 
localities  south  of  the  apex  of  this  high  barometer 
track.  Absolute  droughts  have  northers  in  excess; 
long  dry  spells  of  other  seasons  have  them  far  less. 
Hence  there  is  the  inferential  possibility  of  distin- 
guishing between  a  dry  spell  and  a  dry  year.  In- 
stead of  assuming  that  the  rain  bearing  area  in  the 
driest  years  kept  to  a  more  northerly  course,  it  is 
far  more  in  evidence  that  the  dry  belt,  the  "high," 
was  broader  (and  the  apex  manifested  a  more  exces- 
sively high  barometer).  In  consequence  the  rains 
did  not  reach  down  the  coast  as  far  as  usual. 

Such  contrasting  seasons  as  1893-94  which  gave 
Los  Angeles  but  61  inches  rain  to  San  Francisco's 
18i  inches,  in  comparison  with  Los  Angeles'  record 
of  1890-91  of  13*  inches  to  San  Francisco's  17i 
inches — the  former  season  having  only  35%  of  the 
rainfall  of  San  Francisco  and  the  latter  nearly  80%, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  in  the  relative  intensities 
of  this  continental  high  barometer  area.  In  the  wet 
season  of  1883-84,  Los  Angeles  had  even  5  inches 
more  rainfall  than  San  Francisco. 

In  some  seasons  the  high  seems  moved  aside  for  a 
short  period  only,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  north- 
ern storm,  which,  being  buffeted  in  its  easterly  course 
by  a  high  barometer  over  the  Montana  Rockies,  is 
obliged  to  seek  a  southerly  track,  and  thus  gives  the 
occasional  heavy  precipitation  southward.  At  other 
times,  like  the  present  end  of  February,  this  con- 
tinental high  has,  so  to  say,  lost  its  individuality  and 
rains  south  are  very  much  more  frequent. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  high  barometer  area 
in  its  usual  path,  the  low  spreads  itself  out  more 
flatwise  adown  the  coast,  giving  the  effect  of  an  ap- 
parent lower  movement  of  the  rain  current.  We 
know  as  yet  but  little  of  the  causes  for  the  variability 
of  these  great  atmospheric  currents.  They  come 
across  our  coast  from  the  broad  Pacific;  a  counter- 
part to  them  strikes  the  Peruvian  rainless  coast  of 
South  America,  with  apparently  the  same  effect. 
They  originate  from  the  monsoon  conditions  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  India  has  them  to  count  with,  and 
feels  the  effect  of  the  highs  in  her  semi-arid  belt. 
Some  astronomers  find  a  relation  between  the  vary- 
ing sun's  spots  and  the  intensity  and  consequently 
the  droughty  influence  of  these  high  barometer  areas. 
India's  occulists  assign  planetary  conditions  as  in- 
fluencing them.  At  any  rate,  we  as  scientists,  as 
well  as  others,  find  ourselves  at  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge  all  too  soon  in  trying  to  account  for  the 
initiative  of  these  prodigious  atmospheric  currents. 

In  conclusion  there  is  this  to  remark:  The  "  highs  " 
may  vary  in  persistency  and  extent ;  they  may  for 
several  years  in  succession,  as  in  the  past,  cause  a 
rain  deficiency  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of 
the  State;  but  eventually  they  must  react,  they 
must  seek  their  level,  as  everything  else  in  nature. 
There  will  be  a  return  to  seasons  of  lower  highs,  and 
therefore  to  years  of  greater  rainfall,  that  will  aver- 
age up  past  deficiencies.  People  will  then  duly  ac- 
credit the  Japan  current  for  its  propinquity  to  our 
southerly  shore,  after  having  cast  it  off  as  lost  in 
higher  latitudes. 

The  whole  Pacific  coast — so,  also,  the  Indian  ocean 
coast — has  periodic  rainfalls.  There  are  always 
greater  extremes  in  the  periodic  rain  belt  than  in 
the  other  type,  and  the  greatest  variability  is  found 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  belts;  but  in  the  long  run 
one  extreme  is  counterbalanced  by  the  other.  Aus- 
tralia is  in  this  same  periodic  rain  belt  governed  by 
the  Indian  ocean.  For  seven  years  there  has  been  a 
period  of  rain  depression,  causing  more  or  less  seri- 
ous droughts  in  the  lighter  rain  localities.  The 
droughts  of  India  have  likewise  been  accumulative  in 
this  period.  There  must  be  a  turning  point  soon  to 
seasons  of  greater  precipitation.  The  present  period 
of  depression  is  not,  however,  phenomenal.  In  the 
'50s  there  was  a  long  period  of  rainfall  below  the 
normal.  Beginning  with  the  great  drought  of  1850- 
51,  when  less  than  5  inches  rain  fell  in  the  interior  as 
far  north  as  Sacramento,  until  the  great  flood  year 
of  1861-62,  only  one  wet  season  occurred — 1852-53. 

Then  followed  two  years  of  normal  rainfall  about 
San  Francisco,  with  six  years  in  succession  of  below 
normal  rainfall.  In  some  of  these  seasons,  as  in 
1856-57,  though  along  the  bay  coast  the  rainfall  was 
only  a  little  below  normal  (20  inches),  in  the  interior 
and  south  the  depression  was  decidedly  more  marked. 
The  record  for  Sacramento  in  1856-57  is  10*  inches — 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  last  drouth  of  1897-98. 
In  San  Diego  it  tapered  off  to  4|  inches — less  by  one- 
fourth  inch  than  even  this  last  drouth.  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara  have  no  records  for  those  early 
years.  This  shows  the  intensity  of  the  rain  depres- 
sion in  the  50s  very  close  to  ours  since  1894. 

From  1878  to  1890  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  period 
of  high  average  rainfall,  even  up  to  and  including 
1893.  Had  we  records  before  1849,  we  undoubtedly 
could  trace  further  periodicities  of  light  and  heavy 
rainfall,  and  we  could  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
phenomenal  in  a  recurrence  at  forty  years  interval 


of  the  present  light  rain  period.  There  is,  however, 
a  turning  point,  and  in  some  of  these  near-by  seasons, 
as  heretofore,  a  flood  year  may  be  expected. 

It  is  utterly  futile  to  connect  the  Japan  current's 
assumed  variable  intensity  or  movements  with  any 
seasonal  rainfall.  For  instance,  in  December,  1882, 
occurred  the  most  serious  flood  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon's, record — about  20  inches  of  rain  falling  and  very 
much  more  on  the  coast.  At  Sacramento  the  rain- 
fall tapered  off  to  about  1  inch,  decreasing  south- 
ward. I  well  recollect  that  at  this  point  incessant 
heavy  northers  occurred  during  that  month,  caused 
by  a  very  persistent  continental  high  (barometer) 
crossing  above  Point  Conception  to  the  plateau  in- 
terior. This  prevented  the  rain-bearing  area  from 
at  all  trending  southward  and  intensified  the  precipi- 
tation northward  in  Oregon. 

In  the  great  drouth  of  1850-51  San  Diego  had  8* 
inches  of  rain — nearly  double  that  of  Sacramento — 
apparently  the  most  phenomenal  weather  condition 
noted.  But  this  is  readily  accountable  as  coming 
from  Sonora  rains.  In  this  instance,  as  in  some  other 
serious  droughts,  the  high  barometer  area  may 
strike  in  farther  north  of  its  usual  course;  and  in  this 
season  it  was  so  far  up  the  coast,  (note  the  phe- 
nomenal drouth  as  far  north  as  Sacramento),  that 
the  next  belt,  the  upper  tropical  rain  belt  that  strikes 
in  at  the  middle  Mexican  coast,  afforded  by  its  de- 
flection rain  above  its  normal  latitude. 

The  movement  of  this  great  continental  high 
barometer  area,  called  the  anti-cyclonic,  prevents 
our  having  summer  rains  and  accounts  for  the 
changes  and  variabilities  of  seasons.  It  is  the  all- 
predominating  belt  of  ocean  atmosphere  that  crosses 
the  Pacific,  bounded  to  the  north  and  south  by  lesser 
belts — the  rain  areas.  The  study  of  this  "high" 
belt  is  the  greater  problem  in  Pacific  coast  cli- 
matology— the  rain-bearing  area  is  the  complemental 
factor. 

Santa  Maria,  June  8,  1902. 


The  Demand  for  Harvest  Labor. 

The  advice  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that  all 
localities  needing  harvest  help  should  hold  meetings 
and  proclaim  that  need  as  loudly  as  possible  is  being 
followed  in  many  districts.  Let  it  go  on:  there  is 
much  labor  in  the  State  which  can  be  attracted  and 
made  available. 

At  San  Jose. — Last  Saturday's  session  of  the  San 
Jose  Farmers'  Club  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  labor  problem.  W.  P.  Cragin,  Judge  Lewis,  F. 
M.  Righter,  A.  R.  Woodhams  and  F.  H.  Babb  took 
part  in  the  proceedings,  revieved  existing  conditions 
and  suggested  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results.  In  its  report  the  Herald  says  that  a 
resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  interview  the  railroad  authorities  and  ask 
that  laborers  be  given  the  same  low  commutation 
rate  as  granted  students  to  the  schools  and  universi- 
ties. The  committee  was  also  directed  to  interview 
the  school  authorities,  both  city  and  county,  and  ask 
that  school  opening  this  season  be  made  about  two 
weeks  later  than  usual.  The  Herald  says:  Thou- 
sands of  laborers  will  be  needed  in  the  valley  this 
season  to  assist  in  harvesting  the  fruit  crop.  The 
fruit  trees  throughout  the  surrounding  country  are 
laden  to  their  fullest  capacity,  the  wages  paid  this 
season  will  be  higher  than  ever  before,  but  unless 
some  remedy  is  found  for  existing  conditions  the  or- 
chardists  will  experience  great  difficulty  in  securing 
help  to  harvest  the  crop. 

In  Placer  County. — A  meeting  was  held  at  Pen- 
ryn  also  on  last  Saturday,  which  the  Auburn  Repub- 
lican-Argus says  was  largely  attended.  After"  a  gen- 
eral discussion  it  was  elicited  that  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  as  follows: 

1.  That  available  labor,  particularly  reliable  white 
labor,  is  locally  very  scarce  even  thus  early  in  the  season; 

2.  That  Japanese  laborers  already  are  demanding 
higher  wages  than  ever  before  paid; 

3.  That  united  action  is  necessary  in  all  fruit  districts 
of  the  county; 

4.  That  an  organization  of  growers  requiring  labor  be 
formed; 

5.  That  co-operation  among  all  the  growers  In  New- 
castle, Loomls  and  Penryn  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  an  organization  embracing  these  three  districts  be 
formed; 

6.  That  such  an  organisation  could  import  labor,  if 
necessary,  to  supply  the  pressing  demands,  and  other- 
wise be  of  great  use  to  the  growers: 

7.  That  Newcastle  and  Loomis  growers  be  asked  to 
take  action  at  once  and  co-operate  with  us; 

8.  That  this  be  given  the  widest  publicity. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  A.  Benham, 
D.  Kays  and  C.  L.  Logan  was  appointed  and  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  prominent  growers  of 
Newcastle  and  Loomis  the  action  taken  at  this  meet- 
ing and  to  request  their  valued  co  operation,  and  to 
request  them  further  to  endeavor  to  call  a  meeting 
of  growers  interested  in  the  labor  proposition  at 
their  respective  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
definite  action  towards  forming  an  organization  em- 
bracing the  three  districts. 

The  committee  was  also  instructed  to  request  that 
a  report  be  sent  of  any  action  taken  and  to  ask  for 
any  suggestions  they  may  be  willing  to  offer,  and 
further,  that  arrangements  be  made  for  a  general 
meeting  of  the  three  districts  as  early  as  possible. 


June  14,  1902. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Big  Yield  of  Berries. — Niles  Herald, 
June  6:  James  Hugill  shipped  the  first 
picking  of  his  Logan  berries  Monday. 
They  sold  for  $15  per  chest.  Yesterday 
he  shipped  again  and  next  week  he  will 
begin  daily  shipments.  The  vines  prom- 
ise to  yield  100  chests  per  acre  this  year. 
They  were  set  out  beginning  March  18, 
1901.  He  has  nearly  eight  acres  and  next 
year  will  have  fifteen. 

Sale  of  Royal  Annes.  —  William 
Barry  has  sold  his  Royal  Annes  for  5Jc 
aboard  cars  at  Niles  to  the  Long  Syrup 
Co.  of  San  Francisco,  who  claim  that 
there  are  no  cherries  in  the  State  equal 
to  those  from  this  district  for  maraschino. 

Fruit  Growers  Dissatisfied  With 
Canners'  Prices.— An  Oakland  tele- 
gram states  that  Alameda  county  fruit 
growers  are  expressing  disappointment 
over  the  conditions  of  the  fruit  market. 
The  prices  offered  by  the  canneries  for 
cherries  are  generally  3  cents  a  pound  for 
soft  white  and  black  cherries  and  6  cents 
for  Royal  Annes.  In  some  cases  only  2£ 
cents  a  pound  is  being  paid  for  the 
cheaper  varieties.  The  growers  regard 
these  prices  as  quite  inadequate,  because 
in  recent  years  better  prices  were  ob- 
tained when  the  crops  were  larger.  Apri- 
cot growers  are  considerably  disturbed, 
as  it  is  given  out  that  the  canneries  intend 
to  pack  very  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of 
what  is  covered  with  five-year  contracts. 

AMADOR. 

Heavy  Hail  Storm.— Jackson  Led- 
ger: The  storm  of  May  25th  was  the 
heaviest  ever  known  in  Amador  county. 
The  storm  lasted  two  hours  and  the  light- 
ning and  thunder  were  something  terrible. 
Young  chickens  and  goslings  were  bat- 
tered to  death  by  hail.  Hailstones  1J 
inches  in  diameter  fell  at  Defender. 

BUTTE. 

Big  Yield.— Oroville  Register :  D.  H. 
Hilton  had  two  and  a  half  acres  of  wheat 
hay  that  turned  off  ten  tons.  N.  B. 
Crane  cut  the  crop  and  while  he  was 
running  the  machine  he  was  completely 
hidden  by  the  tall  stalks  of  grass. 

Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation.— 
Mercury  :  J.  B.  Rhiel,  superintendent  of 
the  large  olive  orchard  of  Drumm  & 
Chambers  of  Palermo,  state  that  a  pump- 
ing plant  is  being  installed  to  pump  water 
for  irrigation.  A  portion  of  the  orchard  is 
situated  too  high  to  be  irrigated  from  the 
water  system,  and  water  will  be  pumped 
from  the  sloughs  east  of  the  pipes.  A 
large  pump  and  2700  feet  of  pipe  are  being 
put  in.  Thirty  acres  were  planted  to 
olives  this  spring,  making  more  than  100 
acres  now  planted. 

More  Pumping  Plants.— Biggs  Ar- 
gus: Besides  the  steam  power  pumping 
plant  of  large  capacity  used  on  the  Reed 
orchard  last  year,  an  electric  motor 
pumping  plant  has  just  been  added  with  a 
capacity  of  2500  gallons  per  minute.  The 
two  plants  are  now  running  day  and  night 
and  supplying  water  sufficient  to  irrigate 
ten  acres  of  orchard  per  day.  The  water 
from  the  well  Is  carried  over  the  entire 
orchard  by  a  system  of  flumes. 

COLUSA. 

A  Horse  Fly  in  His  Ear.— Williams 
Farmer,  May  31:  As  T.  D.  Ryan  was 
nearing  the  top  of  the  Leesville  grade 
Monday  morning  with  one  of  the  Cooks 
Springs  Mineral  Water  freight  teams  a 
horse  fly  landed  in  his  right  ear  and  kept 
up  such  a  buzzing  that  It  nearly  set  Tom 
crazy.  He  was  found  by  Wm.  Quigley, 
who  drove  up  with  the  Bartlett  Springs 
stage,  and  who  succeeded  in  killing  the 
bug  by  pouring  water  and  tobacco  juice 
in  the  ear  Mr.  Ryan  returned  to  town 
and  Tuesday  morning  Dr.  Kimball  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  fly  out  of  his  ear. 
It  was  an  experience  Tom  does  not  care  to 
meet  with  again. 

GLENN. 

The  Bane  Almond  Orchard.— Or- 
land  Register:  The  Bane  almond  orchard 
consists  of  forty  acres  of  trees  which  are 
loaded  to  the  ground  with  nuts,  some 
trees  requiring  props  to  prevent  break- 
ing. This  is  a  young  orchard,  but  is 
nicely  cared  for  and  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. No  irrigation  is  used.  It  is  con- 
stantly cultivated  early  in  the  season  and 
again  when  the  crop  has  been  removed. 
There  is  no  better  orchard  of  almonds  of 
its  age  in  California  and  the  quality  of 
nuts  produced  is  top  notch.  It  ought  to 
net  its  owner  84000  to  $5000  this  year. 
Mr.  Bane  cares  for  this  orchard  alone 
with  the  exception  of  harvesting,  when 
some  twenty-five  people  will  be  required 
to  pick,  hull,  bleach  and  pack. 

PLANTING  of  1902.— It  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  answer,  this  question  of  how  many 


trees  have  been  planted  in  this  locality 
this  year.  R.  J.  Trumbull  heads  the  list. 
He  has  planted  about  sixty-seven  acres, 
some  twenty-seven  to  oranges,  the  re- 
mainder to  mixed  fruits.  The  Orland 
Citrus  Association  has  planted  twenty 
acres  to  oranges.  J.  B.  Morrissey  has 
planted  nearly  eight  acres.  E.  J.  Eyler 
planted  five  acres  to  oranges.  Nearly 
every  one  in  this  locality  has  planted 
from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred,  and  all  are 
looking  fine  and  thriving.  Many  more 
will  be  planted  next  year. 

KERN. 

Decreased  Grain  Acreage.  —  Ba- 
kersfield  Calif ornian:  Kern  county  will 
not  produce  the  amount  of  grain  this 
year  that  it  does  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
rainfall  for  the  season  was  above  the  aver- 
age. This  is  accounted  for  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  season.  Up  to  the  latter  part 
of  February,  1902,  the  lack  of  rain  im- 
pressed the  farmers  with  the  idea  that 
another  '77  was  to  be  experienced,  and 
they  would  not  risk  seed  and  labor  in 
planting  a  crop  that  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  would  never  sprout.  When 
the  rains  did  finally  come  the  opportunity 
for  sowing  was  virtually  gone  and  very 
little  ground  was  put  in.  The  acreage, 
therefore,  this  year  is  comparatively  small. 

KINGS. 

Wine  Industry  Growing.— Hanford 
Journal:  Lemoore  is  rejoicing  over  the 
prospect  of  having  a  $40,000  winery  build- 
ing in  operation  in  time  for  this  year's 
crop  of  grapes.  There  are  parties  now 
contracting  with  grape  growers  for  their 
crops  of  grapes  for  the  next  three  years 
for  $13  a  ton,  providing  they  can  get  2000 
tons  signed.  It  is  reported  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  amount  is  already 
signed.  A  large  grape  grower  of  Kings 
county  says  that,  figuring  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  expenses  of  delivering 
the  grapes  to  the  market  and  preparing 
the  raisins  for  the  market,  and  the  risk  to 
be  taken  on  the  weather,  $13  a  ton  for 
green  grapes  is  as  good  as  $75  a  ton  for 
raisins. 

Enterprise  Near  Lemoore.— Han- 
ford Sentinel:  R.  G.  White  is  getting  a 
pumping  plant  in  readiness  to  put  in  oper- 
ation on  the  Nunes  ranch,  north  of  Le- 
moore, for  the  Nunes  Bros.  The  plant 
comprises  a  3  H.  P.  crude  oil  engine  and  a 
Chinese  pump,  by  which  water  will  be 
raised  from  a  slough  on  the  Nunes  ranch 
over  a  levy  about  5  feet  high.  In  this  way 
water  will  be  raised  high  enough  to  per- 
mit of  easy  irrigation.  The  Nunes  water 
supply  comes  from  the  waste  supply  of 
Kings  river  and  a  number  of  its  smaller 
tributaries,  all  of  which  dump  their  waste 
into  the  Nunes  slough,  keeping  it  well 
filled  almost  all  the  year  around.  The 
Nunes  Bros,  have  a  160-acre  ranch,  which 
they  expect  to  irrigate  with  water  from 
the  slough. 

ORANGE. 

Big  Drop  in  Cabbage.  —  Fullerton 
News:  The  Cabbage  Association  sold  this 
week's  cutting  to  the  Earl  Co.,  getting 
$7.50  per  ton,  a  drop  of  $5  per  ton  from 
last  week.  There  is  but  little  cabbage 
left.  Three  cars  were  sent  forward  this 
week  and  about  that  number  will  be  sent 
out  next  week,  which  will  practically  clean 
up  this  season's  crop. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Indio  Cantaloupes. —Redlands 
Facts,  June  6  :  Albert  Sarbaugh  of  Indio 
reports  everybody  prospering  in  that  new 
agricultural  region.  Yesterday  the  first 
crate  of  cantaloupes  was  shipped  by  the 
melon  association  to  Chicago.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  get  the  first  carload  off  by  the 
12th  or  15th  of  the  month.  Last  year  the 
first  crate  was  shipped  June  10th  and  the 
first  carload  June  20th.  The  crop  this 
year  is  a  large  one.  There  are  about  600 
acres  planted  to  melons,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  association  and  Ruddock, 
Trench  &  Co.,  the  latter  having  about  150 
acres.  The  total  crop  last  year  was  23 
carloads.  This  year's  crop  is  estimated 
at  from  225  to  250  carloads.  To  harvest 
the  crop  will  require  about  600  pickers. 
Indians  and  Japanese  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  Indians  proved  very  effi- 
cient last  year.  They  are  paid  $1.50  a 
day.  This  year  the  melons  will  be  packed 
in  packing  houses,  for  the  first  time.  Last 
year  all  the  packing  was  done  in  the  field. 

Grain  Crop  Disappointing.— Perris 
Progress:  Last-month  Francisco  Pico  felt 
so  sure  of  a  big  crop  that  he  ordered 
30,000  grain  sacks.  During  a  week  of 
hot,  dry  weather  in  April  the  big  crop 
prospects  vanished.  Senor  Pico  has  had 
five  mowers  at  work  cutting  hay.  He 
estimates  he  will  cut  200  acres  of  grain. 
Although  the  small  crop  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  yet  compared  with  other 
landowners  he  is  lucky.  Hundreds  of 
mowers  are  at  work  In  this  vicinity  and 
every  day  a  big  acreage  is  cut  for  hay. 
On  many  fields  hay  is  cut  and  raked.  In 


other  places  mowers  have  apron  attach- 
ments and  reels. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Profit  in  Barley.— Imperial  Press: 
Now  that  Edgar  Bros,  have  harvested 
their  barley  crop  a  half  mile  from  town, 
it  is  possible  to  make  some  calculations  on 
the  profit  there  is  in  the  crop.  One  40- 
acre  piece  in  the  160  acres  grown  yielded 
ninety  tons,  while  another  forty  acres 
went  some  better,  though  the  exact 
amount  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  believed 
that  the  yield  of  the  160  acres  will  exceed 
320  tons. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Ramie  Culture  Successful.— Lodi 
Sentinel:  Max  Elwert  who,  with  J.  W. 
Austin,  is  engaged  in  the  growing  of  hemp 
and  ramie  on  a  tract  of  tule  land  west  of 
Lodi,  exhibited  this  week  a  sample  of  the 
hemp.  It  is  not  yet  ready  for  harvesting, 
but  the  plant  shows  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  the  fiber  appears  to  be  of  excellent 
quality.  Two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops 
can  be  cut  per  year. 

Late  Frosts  Killed  Potatoes. — 
Late  frosts  have  caused  a  50%  loss  to  new 
potatoes  in  several  localities  on  Roberts 
Island.  The  loss  will  run  into  the  thou- 
sands. On  Staten  Island  the  bean  crop  is 
almost  a  total  failure.  Where  the  pota- 
toes have  been  knocked  out  on  Roberts 
Island  beans  are  now  being  planted  be- 
tween the  rows,  though  in  some  places 
the  potatoes  are  being  plowed  up  and  the 
ground  reseeded  to  potatoes. 

Grasshoppers  Doing  Great  Dam- 
age.— Myriads  of  grasshoppers  and  lo- 
custs have  made  their  appearance  along 
the  boundary  of  San  Joaquin  and  Amador 
counties,  and  the  orchardists  and  farmers 
are  expecting  them  to  destroy  their  crops 
and  fruit,  though  they  have  not  as  yet 
caused  much  damage.  There  are  swarms 
of  them  between  Clements  and  lone  and 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  Camanche. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Santa  Maria.— To  the  Editor:  This 
season  will  be  a  mixed  one — some  excel- 
lent crops  and  some  poor  ones  in  the  same 
locality.  Altogether,  however,  as  regards 
this  locality,  northern  Santa  Barbara 
county,  grain  crops  will  be  up  to  a  full 
average;  beans  have  a  good  start,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  proffer  any  predictions;  sugar 
beets  are  doing  very  well  and  promise  the 
best  yield  yet  in  the  record  of  the  sugar 
factory  here;  feed,  though  dry,  is  strong 
and  plentiful  for  all  cattle  and  dairy  inter- 
ests. The  problem  for  the  sugar  factory 
of  expensive  fuel  (freighting  coal  300  miles 
from  San  Francisco)  is  at  an  end.  We 
have  oil  wells,  within  10  miles  of  the  fac- 
tory, that  supply  it  with  an  excellent 
grade  of  fuel  oil  at  a  very  reasonable  out- 
lay.— L.  E.  B.,  Santa  Maria. 

Big  Poultry  Enterprise.  —  Press: 
Edward  Lynes  is  starting  a  big  poultry 
enterprise  on  the  A.  M.  Lynes  place  In 
Monteclto.  He  has  built  a  poultry  house 
100  feet  In  length,  and  will  enlarge  it.  He 
will  raise  white  Wyandottes  exclusively. 

Hand  Picking  Beans. — Ventura  Free 
Press:  Misses  Dela  Carnes,  Julia  Covar- 
rubias,  Sadie  Larison  and  Anita  Thomp- 
son left  for  Santa  Barbara  last  Monday, 
to  fulfill  a  large  contract  for  hand-picking 
several  thousand  sacks  of  Lima  beans  for 
Dixie  Thompson.  These  young  ladies 
have  been  doing  this  work  at  the  Ventura 
Wharf  Company's  warehouse  for  several 
months  and  have  become  quite  expert  in 
this  line.  Their  fame  has  preceded  them, 
as  the  above  contract  will  verify. 

Farmers  are  Elated.  —  San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune:  The  farmers  of  the 
Santa  Maria  valley  are  elated  over  the 
prospect  of  excellent  crops  this  season. 
Early  grain  looks  better  than  at  any  time 
in  many  years;  beets  are  doing  quite  well, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
bean  crop  will  be  a  record  breaker.  Late 
grain  would  have  been  in  a  better  condi- 
tion had  there  been  more  rain  during  the 
month  of  April,  but  a  fair  crop  is  ex- 
pected, nevertheless. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Decrease  in  Apple  Crop.  —  Wat- 
son ville  Pajaronian:  The  packers  report 
that  the  apple  crop  of  Pajaro  valley  this 
year  is  not  going  to  show  as  large  a  ton- 
nage as  last  year.  There  will  be  a  good 
crop,  but  not  as  heavy  as  was  expected. 
The  rest  will  do  the  trees  good  and  the 
decreased  yield  will  insure  an  improved 
quality.  The  apple  trees  of  this  valley 
i  have  borne  many  heavy  crops  in  succes- 
sive years,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has 
been  injured  by  the  quantity  produced. 

SONOMA. 

Blackberries  in  Demand.— Sebas- 
topol  Times :  Some  of  the  blackberry 
buyers  in  the  local  field  are  offering  $50 
per  ton  for  this  fruit. 

SUTTER. 
Insulating  Barbed  Wire  Fences. 
—Sutter   County    Farmer :     The  Bay 


Cities  Power  Co.  has  a  gang  of  men  at 
work  on  their  lines  through  the  south- 
eastern part  of  this  county  insulating  the 
wire  fences  along  the  route.  Recently 
near  Redding  one  of  their  wires  fell  across 
a  wire  fence,  killing  a  sheep  herder  who 
was  leaning  against  it.  Ground  wires  are 
placed  in  the  fences,  so  that  if  a  line  falls 
across  the  same  the  current  will  not  be 
carried  along  the  fence,  but  go  into  the 
ground,  without  danger  to  any  person  or 
damage  to  any  property. 

Why  Not  Plant  Asparagus  ?— In- 
dependent :  In  conversation  with  one  of 
Sacramento's  practical  asparagus  growers 
recently  we  were  told  the  nature  of  the 
soil  necessary  to  grow  this  favorite  vege- 
table, and  we  find  that  the  description 
tallies  exactly  with  the  soil  found  along 
the  Yuba  City  slough.  Strong  alkaline 
land  is  especially  adapted  to  growing  as- 
paragus. There  is  much  of  our  slough 
land  which  is  too  strong  of  alkali  to  grow 
trees  or  alfalfa,  but  up  to  this  time  no  one 
seems  to  have  considered  the  advisability 
of  raising  asparagus.  Our  Sacramento 
informant  stated  that  from  land  suited  to 
raising  this  vegetable  the  returns  aver- 
aged from  $300  to  $600  per  acre,  net  to 
the  grower.  Such  profits  seem  almost 
out  of  reason,  but  as  we  have  no  means  at 
hand  to  contradict  this  statement  we  ac- 
cept it  as  true.  The  first  of  our  people  to 
experiment  with  this  vegetable  on  a  large 
scale  is  Mrs.  Mary  Smith  of  the  Meadow 
farm.  She  is  arranging  to  plant  six  acres. 

TULARE. 

Got  Rid  of  Pear  Blight.— Register: 
Thos.  Thompson,  who  has  a  little  place  on 
the  outskirts  of  Tulare,  had  a  pear 
orchard  of  thirty-five  trees  or  more  that 
was  early  attacked  with  the  dreaded 
blight.  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  know 
what  to  do  to  defend  his  tree3,  but  unlike 
many  others  he  thought  that  he  must  do 
something  and  not  surrender  without 
striking  a  blow,  so  he  went  into  the 
orchard  and  cut  out  the  infected  limbs  as 
soon  as  he  detected  the  infection,  cutting 
away  below  the  blight  and  squirting  a  bit 
of  coal  oil  from  a  common  oiler  on  the 
freshly  cut  stub  of  limb.  The  result  is 
that  he  has  the  best  promise  of  a  crop  in 
the  neighborhood  and  not  a  sign  of  the 
blight  at  this  time  anywhere  in  the 
orchard. 

Pump  Irrigation. — W.  J.  Browning, 
who  lives  3  miles  southeast  of  Tipton, 
has  recently  installed  a  pumping  plant 
and  has  given  it  a  thorough  test.  This 
plant  consists  of  a  14-inch  well  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  84  feet.  A  10-inch  centrifugal 
pump  is  set  over  the  well  in  a  pit  22 
feet  deep,  just  at  the  normal  water  sur- 
face. The  water  is  forced  in  a  rushing 
stream  14  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
14-inch  discharge  pipe,  and  yet  the  water 
level  drops  only  16  feet.  The  discharge 
is  2500  gallons  per  minute. 

How  to  Grow  Sorghum.— Register: 
Mr.  O.  F.  Manock,  who  lives  1J  miles 
southeast  of  Tulare,  has  been  a  grower  of 
sorghum  more  or  less  every  year  since  he 
has  been  in  Tulare  county,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  following  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  get  the  best  results:  He 
plants  In  drills,  sowing  it  one  way,  with 
drills  4  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  2J  to  3 
feet  apart,  from  eight  to  twelve  seeds  to 
the  hill.  Plant  any  time  after  danger 
from  frost  is  over  and  up  into  June.  Irri- 
gate first  and  plow  thoroughly  and  har- 
row down,  then  plant  and  afterward  culti- 
vate once;  no  law  against  cultivating  more, 
but  once  will  ordinarily  do.  Can  use  for 
milch  cows  about  the  time  the  heads  be- 
gin to  turn  and  on  up  to  frost  time,  but 
must  cut  before  frost  or  it  will  make  milk 
and  butter  taste.  Stock  eat  it  all  up  clean 
and  no  bad  results  ever  experienced.  On 
good,  strong  land  it  will  grow  10  to  12  feet 
high  and  yields  more  than  any  other  for- 
age plant  Mr.  Manock  has  grown.  One 
irrigation,  before  planting,  is  sufficient 
and  it  will  grow  with  less  water  than  even 
Egyptian  corn.  Mr.  Manock  has  always 
grown  sorghum  after  taking  off  a  crop  of 
grain  hay,  and  has  had  it  ready  to  feed  in 
ninety  days.  Roots  will  stool  out  to  as 
high  as  twenty  stalks  to  the  hill  and  ma- 
ture just  as  well.  Roots, are  large  and  go 
deep  and  not  easy  to  plow  out. 

YOLO. 

Squirrels  Like  Chickens.— Wood- 
land Democrat:  Mrs.  Ed  Jacobs,  of  Jacobs 
Corners,  is  having  a  rather  discour- 
aging experience.  A  few  days  ago 
she  took  from  an  incubator  a  brood  of  135 
young  chickens.  In  a  few  days  she  noticed 
the  disappearance  of  some  of  them.  The 
loss  continued  with  such  regularity  that 
she  concluded  to  put  a  watch  upon  them. 
As  a  result  she  discovered  that  ground 
squirrels  were  raiding  the  hennery  and 
carrying  off  the  young  chickens. 


Prim  figures  prove  the  death  rate  among 
ohlldren  In  summer,  an  anxious  time  for  mothers 
because  bowel  troubles  are  rampant.  What  a 
mercy  It  Is  that  we  have  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller 
to  save  our  little  ones. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  postman  tossed  a  half  dozen  let- 
ters on  Russell  Webster's  desk  and 
passed  along.  Russell  dropped  the 
morning  paper  and  picked  up  the  mail. 
He  hurried  through  the  enclosures  un- 
til he  reached  the  last  one.  Then  he 
raised  the  heavy  white  envelope  and 
looked  hard  at  the  dainty  address.  He 
was  still  staring  at  it  as  he  ripped  off 
the  end  of  the  envelope  and  drew  out 
the  sheet  within.  A  half  moment  later 
he  softly  whistled.  He  puckered  his 
brows  and  whistled  again.  Then  he 
turned  in  his  desk  chair  so  that  a  bet- 


ter light  would  fall  on  the  letter,  and 
slowly  read  it  aloud. 

"Sir,"  it  began,  "your  extraor- 
dinary communication  is  at  hand.  I 
can  think  of  no  reason  that  could  pos- 
sibly prompt  the  declaration  you  have 
made.  I  do  not  look  upon  you  even  as 
a  friend.  What  you  ask  is  simply  im- 
possible, and  I  beg  you  will  never  al- 
lude to  the  matter  again.  Very  truly, 
"  Cicely  Hammond." 

A  smile  suddenly  spread  across  the 
attractive  face  of  the  reader. 

"Well,"  he  murmured,  "that's  a 
decidedly  peculiar  way  in  which  to 
answer  a  simple  offer  for  a  piece  of 
real  estate.  Hanged  if  it  isn't  serious 
enough  to  be  the  refusal  of  a  proposal 
of  marriage.  By  jove,  that's  exactly 
what  it  is !  Is  anything  the  matter 
with  me  ?  Have  I  been  proposing  to 
some  indignant  maiden  unawares  ? 
Where's  my  letter-book  ?  "  He  found 
the  volume  and  turned  back  the  flimsy 
pages.  "Here  it  is,"  he  murmured, 
and  read  the  copy  aloud. 

"Miss Cicely  Hammond,  City— Dear 
Madam  :  I  am  authorized  to  offer  you 
$11,000  for  your  lot  at  corner  of  Hayes 
avenue  and  Milburn  street ;  cash  pay- 
ment in  full  to  be  made  at  time  of 
transfer.  An  early  reply  will  oblige 
yours  very  truly. 

"  Russell  Webster." 

He  held  the  book  away  from  him  and 
stared  hard  at  the  copy.  Then  he 
laughed.  "  The  most  anxious  old  maid 
that  ever  longed  to  change  her  name 
couldn't  mistake  that  for  a  proposal," 
he  chuckled.  "  No,  there's  some  blun- 
der, but  it  isn't  mine."  He  looked 
again  at  the  writing  on  the  singular 
letter.  "  Nice  paper,"  he  said,  "and 
beautiful  handwriting — and  a  very 
agreeable  odor.  By  George,  I  see  how 
it  is  !  It's  the  old  blunder  of  getting  the 
envelopes  mixed.  Wonder  what  the 
other  fellow  will  think  when  he  gets  my 
letter.  He  certainly  has  missed  a  hard 
setdown.  Say,  this  ought  to  be  straight- 
ened out  right  away.  Blame  me  if  I 
don't  go  right  up  there  and  see  the 
lady.  It's  the  gentlemanly  thing  to 
do.  I  can  easily  see  that  it's  no  joke 
from  her  point  of  view." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  took  his  hat 
and  hurried  to  the  elevator.  A  little 
later,  as  he  sat  back  in  a  forward  corner 
of  the  electric  car,  he  tried  to  recall  all 
he  had  heard  about  the  lady.  She  had 
very  lately  taken  up  her  residence  in 
one  of  the  fashionable  suburbs.  She 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  citizen,  and  was 
reputed  very  wealthy.  She  had  been 
abroad.  Russell  recalled  seeing  her 
name  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  in  an 
item  about  local  tourists.  He  pictured 
her  as  a  woman  of  mature  age,  of  pre- 
sumable intelligence  and  refinement, 
and  with  a  distaste  for  the  demands  of 
active  society.  And  while  he  was  still 
busy  with  his  imaginary  portrait  the 
conductor  called  the  street  where  the 
lady  resided. 

It  was  a  stately  and  handsome  home 
of  the  earlier  type  of  architecture,  and 
the  grounds  were  large  and  beautifully 
kept.  Russell  noticed  that  painters 
were  at  work  on  the  front  of  the  resi- 
dence, and  a  board  across  the  entrance 
steps  barred  the  way.  He  stepped 
around  to  the  side  door  and  rang  the 
bell. 

It  was  answered  by  a  young  woman 
— a  young  woman  who  wore  a  light 
stuff  gown  and  a  neat  white  apron. 
Russell  looked  at  this  sudden  vision  ad- 
miringly. 

"  Is  Miss  Hammond  at  home  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Have  you  an  appointment?"  in- 
quired the  young  woman,  and  Russell 
was  much  pleased  with  the  mellow 
resonance  of  her  tones.  He  had  a 
theory  that  the  feminine  voice  was  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  feminine  charac- 
ter. 

"No,"  replied  Russell,  "but  my  bus- 
iness is  of  a  somewhat  urgent  as  well 
as  personal  nature." 

The  young  woman  looked  at  him  a 
little  doubtfully. 

"Come  in,"  she  said,  and  ushered 
him  into  a  handsome  apartment  that 
seemed  to  combine  the  purposes  of  both 
office  and  library.  She  motioned  Rus- 
sell to  a  chair  and  paused  beside  the 


large  writing  table  in  the  center  of  the 
roomy  apartment  as  if  waiting  for  the 
caller  to  announce  his  business. 

"  My  card,"  said  Russell 

The  young  woman  glanced  at  the 
pasteboard. 

"The  answer,"  said  Russell,  with  a 
little  catch  in  his  voice,  "was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned  to 
ask  for  a — clearer  reply  from  Miss 
Hammond  herself." 

The  young  woman  opened  her  eyes. 

"  I  can't  see  how  it  could  be  made 
any  clearer,"  she  said. 

"It  depends  on  the  point  of  view," 
said  Russell.  He  looked  about  him  as 
if  for  possible  listeners  and  lowered  his 
voice.  "  Are  you  Miss  Hammond's 
secretary  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  do  her  writing,"  replied  the 
young  woman. 

"Then,"  said  Russell,  "I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  show  you  this  extraor- 
dinary letter  before  Miss  Hammond 
sees  it."  And  he  placed  the  document 
in  her  hand. 

"Thank  you  for  your  consideration," 
she  said,  and  unfolded  the  letter. 

Suddenly  a  pink  flush  stole  across 
her  rounded  cheek.  Then  she  smiled. 
Then  both  flush  and  smile  deepened, 
and,  dropping  her  head  on  the  table, 
she  suddenly  sank  into  the  desk  chair, 
and  laughed  and  laughed. 

"I  am  glad  you  find  it  amusing," 
said  Russell.  "Do  you  think  Miss 
Hammond  will  consider  it  equally 
funny  ?  " 

The  young  woman  looked  up  at  him 
with  swimming  eyes. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  "I  must  ask  you  to 
pardon  me,  but  if  I  were  certain  I 
would  receive  my  discharge  the  next 
minute  I  couldn't  help  laughing."  And 
she  laughed  again. 

"As  I  have  said,"  remarked  Russell, 
"I  am  very  glad  you  can  take  it  this 
way.  It  struck  me  as  having  an  amus- 
ing side.  Yet  at  the  same  time  I  can't 
help  feeling  a  little  anxious  about  the 
other  fellow." 

At  this  the  young  woman  suddenly 
stopped  laughing  and  opened  her  eyes 
very  wide  indeed.  Then  she  hastily 
hurried  to  the  most  distant  window 
and  stared  out  for  several  moments. 
And  Russell  was  quite  sure  she  was 
laughing  again.  When  she  looked 
around  her  eyes  were  still  wet. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  being  so 
hysterical,"  she  said,  "but  you  see  I 
really  couldn't  help  it.  That  last  re- 
mark of  yours  quite  capped  the  cli- 
max." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  Miss 
Hammond's  answer  to  my  offer  was 
also  in  the  nature  of  a  refusal  ?  " 

"It  was,"  the  young  woman  replied, 
with  a  quick  catch  in  her  voice. 

"Would  it  be  asking  too  much  if  I 
requested  to  know  the  exact  wording 
of  Miss  Hammond's  letter  to  me  ? 
Russell  asked. 

The  young  woman  hesitated. 

"  Circumstances  have  somewhat  al- 
tered the  situation,"  she  said,  "and 
yet  I  think  it  is  your  right  to  receive 
what  was  originally  intended  for  you." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  Russell; 
"  but,  of  course,  the  original  cannot  be 
recalled.  It  may  be  possible,  however, 
that  the  receiver  will  come  here  just 
as  I  have  done  to  find  out  what  it  all 
means." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said,  "he  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  I  think  you 
will  understand  why  when  you  see 
a  copy  of  the  letter  that  was  intended 
for  you.    Here  it  is." 

She  opened  a  book  lying  on  the  table 
and  turned  back  a  few  pages.  Russell 
came  forward. 

"It  is  just  the  penciled  draft,"  she 
said,  "but  it  was  copied  word  for 
word." 

Russell  read  it  aloud. 

"  Your  communication  with  offer  is 
at  hand.  At  present  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  letting  any  of  my  property 
pass  out  of  my  hands.  Very  truly 
yours." 

Russell  looked  around  at  the  young 
woman. 

"  Can  you  blame  me  for  laughing  ?  " 
she  said.  "Isn't  that  about  the 
curtest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  the 
way  of  a  refusal  of  a  marriage  offer  ?  " 

Russell  nodded. 


"  And — and  does  it  fit  the  case  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Exactly,"  replied  the  young  wo- 
man. "  And  it  fits  all  the  closer  be- 
cause it  was  done  unconsciously." 

"  And  the  man  will  not  suspect  that 
a  mistake  has  been  made  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  moment." 

Russell  shook  his  head  ruefully. 

"  I'd  awfully  hate  to  deserve  a  reply 
like  that,"  he  said.  "I  don't  believe  I 
could."  He  looked  at  the  young  wo- 
man sharply.  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  added,  "  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
you  are  on  extremely  confidential 
terms  with  Miss  Hammond." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  the  young 
woman. 

"  I  wasn't  aware  that  answers  to 
offers  of  marriage  were  usually  left  in 
the  hands  of  secretaries,"  Russell 
went  on. 

The  young  woman  laughed. 

"There  is  no  sentiment  about  offers 
of  this  sort,"  she  said.  "They  are 
simply  unimportant  business  details." 

Russell  laughed  as  much  at  the  way 
in  which  the  young  woman  said  this, 
as  he  did  at  the  idea. 

"Then  if  I  made  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Hammond,"  he  went  on, 
"I  could  expect  that  you  would  an- 
swer it  ?  " 

"Most  assuredly,"  replied  the  young 
woman.  "That  is  if  it  went  by  mis- 
take to  some  puzzled  dealer  in  real 
estate." 

"Well,  there  is  no  immediate 
danger,"  said  Russell.  "But  this 
brings  me  back  to  business.  Of  course 
I  am  to  understand  that  my  offer  for 
the  lot  is  rejected  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  young  woman. 
"You  know  the  lot  is  worth  much 
more."  she  said. 

' '  Yes, "  he  replied,  "  it  is  worth  more. 
You  understand  that  I  was  simply  the 
agent  of  other  parties." 

"  No  doubt  you  thought  that  here 
was  a  chance  to  obtain  a  bargain  from 
a  simple  and  quite  unsophisticated  wo- 
man, who  might  be  glad  to  jump  at  the 
chance  of  securing  such  a  lump  of  cash." 

"No,"  said  Russell,  "I  didn't  think 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  simply  tried  to 
execute  the  commission  that  was  given 
me.  I  would  do  the  same  if  you  in- 
trusted me  with  a  similar  piece  of  busi- 
ness." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  young  woman. 
"Asa  proof  of  your  good  faith  you  may 
take  that  same  lot  of  land  and  let  us 
see  how  good  a  price  you  can  get  for 

it." 

"Does  Miss  Hammond  authorize 
this  ?  "    Russell  inquired. 

"  If  the  price  is  right,"  said  the 
young  woman,  "she  can  be  persuaded." 

Russell  took  his  hat. 

"  I  will  report  in  a  few  days,"  he  said. 
He  hesitated.  "As  I  am,  apparently, 
to  transact  this  business  with  you, 
would  it  be  a  presumption  to  ask  your 
name  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  young  wo- 
man.   "  I  am  Miss  Vane." 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Vane,"  said 
Russell,  and  was  gone. 

He  smiled  over  his  singular  adventure 
all  the  way  back  to  the  office.  What 
a  bright  and  charming  girl  that  Miss 
Vane  was.  He  wasn't  quite  sure  that  he 
had  ever  heard  a  woman's  unrestrained 
laughter  that  was  at  all  pleasant  be- 
fore. She  must  be  a  delightful  com- 
panion, no  matter  how  crotchety  her 
old  maid  employer  might  be.  He  would 
show  her  what  he  could  do  with  that 
corner  lot.  He  would  convince  her  of 
his  honesty  and  energy. 

Four  days  later  he  again  greeted  Miss 
Vane.  He  fancied  she  seemed  pleased 
to  see  him. 

"I  have  been  quite  fortunate,"  he 
said.  "  I  found  an  out-of-town  purchaser 
for  the  lot.  Had  to  go  out  of  town  to 
find  him,  but  nailed  him  at  sight." 

"And  the  price  he  offered  ?  " 

"  Was  $16,000  cash— and  it  is  a  very 
good  price,  too." 

"I  trust,"  said  Miss  Vane,  "that 
you  have  used  no  irregular  means." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  didn't  work  on  his  sympathies, 
did  you  ?  You  didn't  tell  him  that  Miss 
Hammond  sorely  needed  the  money  ? 
You  didn't  add  she  was  a  crotchety  old 
maid  and  as  stubborn  as  an  army  mule, 
did  you  ?  " 

She  said  this  with  such  an  innocent 


Drifting. 

My  soul  to-day 
Is  far  away, 

Sailing  the  VesuvianBay; 

My  winged  boat, 
A  bird  afloat, 

Swims  round  the  purple  peaks  remote- 
Round  pu-ple  peaks 
It  sails  and  seeks 

Blue  inlets  and  their  crystal  creeks, 
Where  high  rocks  throw, 
Through  deeps  below, 

A  duplicated  golden  glow. 

Par,  vague  and  dim, 
The  mountains  swim; 

While  on  Vesuvius'  misty  brim 

With  outstretched  hands 
The  gray  smoke  stands 

O'erlooking  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ishia  smiles 

O'er  liquid  miles; 
And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles, 

Calm  Capri  waits 

Her  sapphire  gates 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

I  heed  not,  if 

My  rippling  skiff 
Float  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cliff — 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

Under  the  walls 

Where  swells  and  falls 
The  bay's  deep  breast  at  intervals. 

At  peace  I  lie, 

Blown  softly  by, 
A  cloud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 

The  day  so  mild, 

Is  Heaven's  own  child, 
With  earth  and  ocean  reconciled — 

The  airs  I  feel 

Around  me  steal 
Are  murmuring  to  the  murmuring  keel. 

Over  the  rail 

My  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail. 

A  joy  intense, 

The  cooling  sense 
Glides  down  my  dreamy  indolence. 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Where  summer  sings  and  never  dies — 

O'erveiled  with  vines, 

She  glows  and  shines 
Among  her  future  oil  and  wines. 

Her  children  hid 

The  cliffs  amid, 
Are  gamboling  with  the  gamboling  kid; 

Or  down  the  walls, 

With  tipsy  calls, 
Laugh  on  the  rocks  like  waterfalls. 

The  fisher's  child 
With  tresses  wild, 

Unto  the  smooth,  bright  sand  beguiled, 
With  glowing  lips, 
Sings  as  sbe  skips, 

Or  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships. 

Yon  deep  bark  goes 

Where  traffic  blows, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snows — 

This  happier  one 

Its  course  has  run 
From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  sun. 

O  happy  ship 

To  rise  and  dip, 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip  ! 

O  happy  crew, 

My  heart  with  you 
Sails  and  sails,  and  sings  anew  ! 

No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar  ! 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise  1 

— Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 


A  Lucky  Blunder. 
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air  that  Russell  couldn't  feel  offended. 

"Sentiment  would  be  of  no  earthly 
use  with  this  man,"  he  said.  "  He  wants 
it"  and  he's  willing  to  give  a  fancy  price 
for  it.  As  for  using  Miss  Hammond's 
personal  peculiarities  as  an  aid  in  the 
transaction,  I  couldn't  well  do  that,  be- 
cause I  never  saw  her." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Miss  Vane.  She 
hesitated  a  moment.  "The  price  is 
satisfactory,"  she  said.  "Miss  Ham- 
mond would  have  taken  something  less. 
Here  are  the  deed  and  abstract.  Will 
you  kindly  prepare  the  papers  and  ar- 
range all  the  details." 

The  transfer  was  completed  a  few 
days  later  when  Russell  handed  Miss 
Vane  a  certified  check  for  the  amount. 

"And  how  much  does  Miss  Hammond 
owe  you  for  your  services  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  regular  commission  charged  is 
2%,"  he  replied. 

She  unlocked  a  drawer  of  the  table 
and  drew  out  a  package  of  bank  bills 
and  counted  off  the  amount. 

"There  is  $320,1  think,"  she 
"  Please  run  it  over." 

Russell  deftly  ran  through  the  pile 
and  nodded,  and  then  he  counted  off  a 
certain  amount  and  placed  it  on  the 
table  before  the  young  woman. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  That's  your  share,"  he  said.  "  Half 
and  half,  you  know.  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  without  your  aid.  I 
couldn't  have  touched  a  penny  of  this 
sum.  Don't  look  that  way.  You've 
earned  it  all  right." 

"B — but  I  can't  take  it,"  protested 
Miss  Vane. 

"Of  course  you  can  take  it,"  said 
Russell.  "  You  must  take  it.  This  isn't 
a  gift.  It's  a  cold-blooded  business 
transaction.  I  fancy  you'll  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  I'm  quite  sure  that  little 
windfalls  of  this  sort  never  come  amiss 
to  me." 

Miss  Vane  was  about  to  speak,  but 
Russell  looked  so  determined  that  she 
changed  her  mind  and  gathered  up  the 
bills. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "I'm  quite 
sure  I  never  earned  so  much  money  at 
one  time  before — if  I  earn  it." 

"You  did,"  laughed  Russell,  as  he 
arose. 

"One  moment,"  said  Miss  Vane. 
"Miss  Hammond  has  been  making  in- 
quiries about  you.  They  are  quite 
satisfactory.  She  wants  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. Some  one  who  can  attend  to  the 
details  of  the  management  of  her  estate. 
She  favors  you.  It  will  not  take  all  of 
your  time  at  present.  Later  on  she 
may  require  more  from  you.  If  you 
take  the  place  you  will  report  to  me 
here  twice  a  week.  The  salary  can  be 
arranged  later  when  the  duties  of  the 
place  are  fully  determined,  but  I  think 
you  will  find  Miss  Hammond  a  person  of 
liberal  views  on  this  point.  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 

Hammond  looked  at  her  with  an  air 
of  indecision. 

"What  would  you  advise  ?  "  he  asked. 
"I  certainly  would  want  to  earn  my 
money." 

"There'll  be  no  fear  about  that," 
laughed  Miss  Vane,  and  her  smile  was 
very  attractive. 

"Convey  my  thanks  to  Miss  Ham- 
mond," he  said,  "and  tell  her  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  her  offer." 

The  oftener  Russell  met  Miss  Vane 
the  more  charmed  he  was  with  her.  At 
the  seventh  meeting  he  was  convinced 
he  had  loved  her  from  the  very  start. 
At  the  eighth  meeting  he  was  fully 
satisfied  that  life  would  be  a  dismal 
wilderness  without  her.  At  the  ninth 
he  had  the  courage  to  say,  "I  suppose 
Miss  Hammond  would  miss  you  greatly 
if  you  left  her  ?  " 

"She  couldn't  do  without  me,"  said 
Miss  Vane. 

"Who  could  blame  her  ?  "  murmured 
Russell,  and  then  was  instantly  con- 
vinced that  he  had  said  something  inex- 
cusably bold.  But  he  quickly  rallied 
and  remarked  that  it  was  strange  he 
hadn't  met  Miss  Hammond  yet. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Miss  Vane,  "she 
doesn't  meet  strangers." 

"  But  I  am  not  exactly  a  stranger," 
said  Russell. 

"You  will  see  her  some  day,"  said 
Miss  Vane.  "At  present  she  is  inter- 
ested in  settling  her  affairs,  and  super- 
intending certain  improvements.  When 
she  returns  from  California  she  will 


open  up  her  house  and  strive  to  become 
acquainted  with  her  new  neighbors." 

"To  California?"  repeated  Russell. 
"  And  do  you  go,  too  ?  " 
"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Vane. 
"And  how  long  do  you — I  mean  Miss 
Hammond  intend  to  stay  ?  " 
"Six  months,  I  believe." 
Russell  went  back  to  his  office  with  a 
heavy  heart.    Could  he  endure  it  to 
forego  seeing  that  charming  face  for 
six  whole  months  ?    He  didn't  think  he 
could. 

Then  he  plucked  up  his  courage  and 
sat  down  and  wrote  Miss  Vane  a  love 
letter  that  was  also  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. It  was  a  long  letter.  He  told 
her  about  himself,  his  plans,  his  hopes, 
his  present  standing.  He  told  her  how 
she  had  come  into  his  life  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine, and  how  his  admiration  and  re- 
spect and  gratitude  had  all  merged  into 
love.  Theirs  was  a  brief  acquaintance, 
he  admitted,  but  they  were  both  free 
and  independent,  and  had  but  them- 
said,    selves  to  please. 

It  was  a  nice  letter,  a  tender,  earnest 
letter,  yet  Russell  dropped  it  in  the 
letter-box  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
how  eagerly  he  seized  his  mail  the  next 
morning  and  ran  through  the  letters. 

There  was  just  the  briefest  note  in 
the  familiar  handwriting:  "To  avoid 
any  possibility  of  further  mistakes,  will 
Mr.  Webster  call  in  person  for  a  reply 
to  his  proposition  ?  " 

There  was  no  name  signed  to  this  and 
Russell  turned  it  over  blankly.  Then  he 
took  his  hat  and  started  out  to  learn 
his  fate. 

Miss  Vane  received  him  with  grave 
courtesy,  which  was  quite  unlike  her 
usual  manner.  He  noticed  that  her 
cheeks  were  a  little  flushed  and  that 
there  was  a  rose  in  her  pretty  hair. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Webster,"  she  said, 
and  fixed  her  gentle  eyes  upon  him. 
"Miss  Hammond,"  she  began  with  a 
little  hesitation,  "was  much  pleased 
with  your  letter." 
"Miss  Hammond?" 
"She  liked  its  manly  ring  and,  of 
course,  was  highly  gratified  by  the  com- 
pliment it  paid  her." 

"  Miss  Hammond,  did  you  say  ?  " 
"She  was  even  inclined  to  look  upon 
your  offer  with  favor,  but  wanted  first 
to  secure  a  personal  interview." 

Russell  looked  about  him  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension. 

"Miss  Hammond!"  he  murmured. 
"Heavens!  has  there  been  another 
blunder  ?  " 

His  troubled  glance  fell  upon  Miss 
Vane.  She  was  silently  laughing,  and 
her  eyes  were  moist  as  they  met  Rus- 
sell's. 

"  No,"  she  softly  said,  "  there  is  no 
mistake  this  time,  dear  friend.  Cicely 
Vane  Hammond — Cicely  Vane,  until  at 
her  uncle's  last  request  she  took  the 
name  of  Hammond — approves  in  person 
of  your  latest  and  best  effort  to  advance 
her  dearest  interest." 

And  with  a  tender  smile  she  extended 
both  her  hands. — W.  R.  Rose,  in  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


dergarten  child  will  be  told  to  open  his 
little  mouth  when  he  has  recourse  to 
his  handkerchief.  The  other  chief  con- 
tribution of  the  convention  was  the 
decision  is  reached  that  spanking  is 
good  only  for  the  circulation.  The 
kindergarten  is  a  great  institution." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Collar  Ironing  Made  Easy. 

Supposing  the  collars  have  been 
washed  and  starched  in  hot  starch 
in  the  usual  way  and  thoroughly  dried. 
Now  see  that  they  are  bone  dry — this 
is  important. 

Dissolve  half  a  teaspoonful  of  borax 
in  a  very  little  boiling  water.  See  that 
there  are  no  lumps.  Stir  in  the  dis- 
solved borax,  keeping  back  any  pitch- 
ings  there  may  be,  and  add  enough  cold 
water  to  make  the  whole  one  pint. 

Dip  your  collars  in  this,  rubbing  each, 
so  that'it  may. be  thoroughly  saturated. 
Squeeze  as  dry  as  possible,  spread  flat 
on  a  dry  towel — in  single  layers — and 
roll  the  whole  tightly  up. 

Starch  late  in  the  evening  and  they 
will  be  ready  to  iron  early  next  morn- 
ing. 

Scour  your  flatirons  before  using  by 
rubbing  on  a  board  on  which  some 
bathbrick  has  been  scraped,  then  wipe 
with  a  soft  cloth.  They  must  be  hot, 
but  not  hot  enough  to  scorch.  Pull 
a  collar  into  shape,  lay  flat  on  the 
table,  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side  until 
about  half  dry.  If  the  iron  sticks,  either 
it  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  the  collar  is 
too  damp.  Turn  over,  pull  into  shape 
and  iron  on  the  right  side  until  quite 
dry.  If  you  pulled  it  properly  into 
shape  there  should  not  be  a  single 
crease. 

A  polishing  board  is  one  covered 
with  one  thickness  of  muslin  only. 

Lay  the  collar  on  this,  wring  a  clean 
piece  of  muslin  out  of  cold  water,  rub 
lightly  over  the  right  side  of  the  collar 
and  iron  again,  pressing  hard  till  it  is 
dry  and  glossy.  A  proper  polishing 
iron  is  much  better  for  this  than  an  or- 
dinary one. 

If  you  have  let  collars  get  too  dry, 
sponge  them  lightly  with  cold  water 
on  the  right  side  before  beginning  to 
iron. 


The  Right  Way  to  Blow  the  Nose. 

The  International  Kindergarten 
Union  Convention  seems  to  have 
brought  out  considerable  discussion, 
much  humor  and  many  women.  "  The 
address  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  was  highly  instructive," 
said  Charles  Par  ton,  of  Boston,  at  the 
Murray  Hill  yesterday.  "He  made  a 
plea  for  the  education  that  educates 
by  'showing  how,'  and  illustrated  his 
plea  with  a  little  story.  A  friend  of 
his  became  deaf  not  long  ago,  and  the 
president  asked  him  what  was  the 
cause.  'I  was  blowing  my  nose,'  the 
friend  answered,  '  when  suddenly  I  felt 
something  snap  in  my  ear,  followed  by 
aching  and  dullness.  When  the  doctor 
came  he  said  I  had  split  the  eardrum, 
and  asked  how  I  did  it.  I  told  him  that 
I  only  blew  my  nose.'  'Well,  if  you 
had  opened  your  mouth  when  you  blew 
your  nose,  you  would  not  now  have  a 
damaged  eardrum,'  the  doctor  an- 
swered. There  was  a  man,  President 
Eliot  pointed  out,  who  had  lived  seventy 
years,  and  had  never  been  '  shown 
how  '  to  blow  his  nose.  The  story  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  convention,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  a  little  kin- 


Belgian  Hare  Joke. 

In  one  of  the  public  schools  recently, 
a  number  of  the  small  pupils  were 
busily  engaged  in  working  problems  in 
multiplication,  with  more  or  less  satis- 
factory results. 

After  some  time  the  teacher  noticed 
one  little  fellow  who  seemed  most  un- 
happy. His  cheeks  were  flushed,  his 
hair  tumbled  and  tears  were  very  near 
the  surface.  The  teacher  said,  in  a 
kindly  tone,  "Well,  John,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  was  a  rabbit  I" 
replied  the  boy. 

"  A  rabbit !  "  exclaimed  the  teacher, 
in  astonishment.  "  Why  on  earth 
would  you  like  to  be  a  rabbit  ?  " 

"Well,  my  papa  says  they  multiply 
so  fast." — The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Modest  Mark. 

The  business  methods  of  publishers 
came  up  for  discussion  at  a  recent 
literary  gathering.  William  Dean 
Howells  and  Mark  Twain  were  pres- 
ent. 

"The  spirit  of  the  age  is  strenuous," 
said  Mr.  Howells,  "  and  in  order  not  to 
be  behind  the  times  the  publishers  mod- 
ify the  verbiage  of  the  circus  poster 
with  scant  politeness." 

"They  do,"  assented  the  humorist. 
"My  publisher  speaks  of  advertising 
my  next  book  as  a  story  by  Mark 
Twain,  with  no  further  comment.  But 
he  shan't  make  a  holy  show  of  me  with 
his  vulgar  advertising  simplicity.  I 
shall  insist  upon  a  street  parade  at  the 
very  least,  because  I  am  a  modest  man, 
and  dislike  to  be  made  conspicuous." — 
New  York  Times. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Escalloped  Potatoes. — Boil  and 
mash  the  potatoes  with  a  little  salt, 
butter  and  milk.  Melt  two  table- 
spoons butter  and  beat  it  in  till  light. 
Bake  in  patty-pans  in  a  quick  oven  un- 
til brown.  While  hot,  paint  with  but- 
ter and  add  a  thick  grating  of  cheese. 
The  cheese  may  be  omitted  if  pre- 
ferred. 

Ham  Croquettes. — Take  two  cups  of 
fine-minced  ham,  or  better  one  cup  of 
ham  and  one  cup  of  veal,  mix  with  one- 
quarter  cup  of  breadcrumbs.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  stock  and  season 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Add 
the  yolk  of  two  eggs,  make  into  small 
balls,  cover  with  egg  and  breadcrumbs 
and  fry. 

Calves'  Brains  Saute. — Thoroughly 
wash  and  parboil  the  brains  in  water 
with  one  teaspoon  vinegar  fifteen  min- 
utes. Remove  and  skin.  Break  them 
up  and  mix  with  a  fork  to  a  paste  with 
one  beaten  egg,  pepper  and  salt. 
Have  ready  in  a  pan  some  hot  butter, 
and  carefully  drop  brains  into  the  pan 
by  the  spoonful.  Fry  a  delicate  brown. 
Turn  gently.    Serve  while  hot. 

Chicken  with  Almond  Sauce. — Cut 
up  a  young  chicken  as  for  fricasee  ;  fry 
a  golden  brown  in  hot  lard.  Put  the 
chicken  on  a  hot  platter  and  make  the 
sauce.  Thicken  one  tablespoonful  of 
lard  (in  which  the  chicken  was  fried) 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  ;  when 
the  flour  is  cooked,  add  one  pint  of 
cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  finely 
chopped  parsley  and  one  cupful  of 
chopped  blanched  almonds.  Let  it 
boil  for  five  minutes  and  pour  around 
the  chicken. 

Chocolate  Cream  Peppermint  Wa- 
fers.— Use  the  ready-made  pepper- 
mint wafers,  not  crystallized,  to  be  found 
in  almost  any  candy  store.  Melt  down 
a  cake  of  "Medallion"  full  vanilla, 
sweet  chocolate.  As  soon  as  the  choco- 
late becomes  soft,  but  not  thin,  dip  or 
roll  the  plain  peppermint  wafers  in  it, 
one  at  a  time,  with  a  three-tined  steel 
fork  ;  drop  them  in  regular  rows  across 
a  sheet  of  buttered  manila  paper  or 
wax  paper  and  set  them  in  a  cool  room 
to  dry  and  harden.  The  other  wafers 
of  the  cream  sort,  wintergreen,  maple, 
coffee  and  the  like  may  be  treated  in 
like  matter. 


Auntie  (anxiously) :  Do  you  think 
you  have  had  the  proper  training  for 
a  poor  man's  wife  ?  Sweet  Girl : 
Yes,  indeed.  Papa  hasn't  given  me 
any  spending  money  worth  mentioning 
for  years.  I  always  get  things 
charged. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

In  making  hash  never  stir  with  a 
spoon.  It  makes  the  mixture  dis- 
agreebly  pasty.  Toss  lightly  with  a 
fork. 

A  pinch  of  ground  cloves  in  a 
warmed-up  meat  dish  is  often  a  pleas- 
ing addition.  Nutmeg  is  the  spice  to 
use  with  poultry. 

If  the  liquor  about  olives  gets  emp- 
tied accidentally,  make  a  fresh  brine 
of  salt  and  water  and  replace  the 
olives  in  their  bottle. 

A  pint  of  new  potatoes,  too  small  to 
serve  in  presentable  fashion,  may  be 
boiled,  skinned  and  covered  with  white 
sauce,  or  allowed  to  cool  and  served 
whole  as  a  potato  salad  with  a  few 
shredded  chives  sprinkled  over  them. 

A  simple  way  to  spice  pears,  that 
may  be  pigeon-holed  for  use  later  in 
the  season,  is  to  bring  to  the  boiling 
point  one  quart  of  vinegar,  four  pounds 
sugar,  one  ounce  stick  cinnamon  and 
one-half  ounce  cloves  ;  then  add  eight 
pounds  pears  that  have  previously 
been  pared  and  cooked  until  tender. 
Take  out  the  fruit,  drain  and  put  in 
glass  jars.  Boil  the  syrup  until  thick, 
and  pour  over  them. 

A  white  sauce  that  is  excellent  to 
serve  with  hot  steamed  puddings  is 
made  by  dissolving  in  half  a  cupful  of 
cold  water  a  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch. When  blended  add  half  a  cup- 
ful of  powdered  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  cupful  of  boiling  water.  Put  on 
the  fire  in  a  double  boiler  and  boil  fif- 
teen minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff,  a 
teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sherry.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  beat  until  cold. 
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CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   71*@72  «9H@70« 

Thursday   72x@71X  70*@69JH 

Friday   71*@72  70  ®71 

Saturday   71X@72*  70X@71* 

Monday   7Ut®71*  70*@69X 

Tuesday   70*@71X  t9%@TQ% 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   34*@35*  27*»@28* 

Thursday   35*@36'4  28*@28X 

Friday   36X@37M  28X@29* 

Saturday   37ii@36\      21  |  29 

Monday   3aJi®36%  28*@28* 

Tuesday   3bJi®36%  28*@28* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 

Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1902.  May,  1903. 

Thursday   1  11  ®i  10*   @  

Friday   1  10*®    @  

Saturday   1  11   @1  11*   @  

Monday   1  10*@1  10H   ®  

Tuesday   1  10*®1  10*   @  

Wednesday   1  10ft  @1  10Ji   ®  

WHEAT. 

Although  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  State, 
as  reported  by  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
are  of  comparatively  light  volume  and  are 
smaller  than  at  corresponding  date  for 
the  past  four  years,  shippers  reduced 
their  bids  25c.  per  ton  the  latter  part  of 
last  week.  Having  few  vessels  loading  at 
present,  and  these  mostly  provided  for, 
they  are  in  position  to  bear  the  market. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  exception  when  the  ex- 
porters are  not  on  the  bear  side,  and 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
when  their  holdings  are  light.  With 
only  125,000  tons  of  wheat  in  entire  State 
on  1st  inst.,  the  amount  which  will  be 
carried  over  into  the  new  cereal  year  com- 
mencing with  July  must  prove  small.  No 
heavy  outward  movement  is  looked  for, 
however,  the  current  month,  as  at  this 
writing  there  are  only  nine  vessels  on 
the  engaged  list  for  grain  loading,  and 
five  of  these  are  for  new  crop.  That 
there  will  be  much  chartering  during  the 
balance  of  the  month  for  immediate  load- 
ing is  altogether  improbable.  At  the 
same  time  the  prospects  are  good  for  a 
free  outward  movement  later  on,  as  the 
deep-sea  ships  now  headed  this  way  and 
suited  for  the  grain  carrying  trade  repre- 
sent a  grain  carrying  capacity  of  400,000 
tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  50%  on  the 
amount  of  ocean  tonnage  headed  for  this 
port  a  year  ago.  The  ships  now  en  route 
will  be  practically  all  for  new  crop,  as  it 
would  be  extraordinary  conditions  which 
would  permit  of  a  much  closer  clean-up  of 
wheat  than  has  been  effected  in  this  State 
for  the  season  now  closing. 

California  Milling   1  15  @1  17* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  llM@  

Oregon  Valley    @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat    1  10  ®  

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations          6sl*d@6s2d  6s3d@6s4d 

Freight  rates   37*@38Xs  23%@25s 

Local  market   97*@1  00  1  10®1  11M 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.11@1.10J. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $  @  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.10J@1.10J;  May,  1903,  $  . 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN    IN   STATE   JUNE  1. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 
gives  the  following  totals  of  the  stocks  of 
grain  and  flour  remaining  in  the  State  on 
June  1  for  the  four  years  named  : 

1902.  1901.  1900.  1899. 

Flour.  bb!s...  177,178  174,777  95,090  70,900 

Wheat,  ctls..  2,505.780  3,746,820  8,387,840  3,394,168 

Barley,  ctls..  667,080  746,220  2,HJ8,520  232,420 

Oats,  ctls....  112,320  43,580  147,980  23,460 

Rye,  ctls   53,800  80,260  54,240  10,560 

Corn,  ctls....  49,980  18,820  28,780  25,560 

Beans,  sks...  312,746  118,000  114,088  300,973 

FLOUR. 

Business  might  be  more  active,  but  con- 
sidering the  time  of  year  and  the  quantity 


offering,  the  movement  is  very  fair. 
Prices  are  being  sustained  at  previously 
quoted  range,  although  market  is  not 
noteworthy  for  firmness,  and  if  any 
special  selling  pressure  were  exerted, 
lower  figures  would  prevail.  Stocks  of 
flour  in  the  State  are  reported  at  177,000 
barrels,  being  practically  the  same  as  a 
year  ago. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15@8  35 

Choice  and  extra  oholce   8  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 

Supplies  of  old  barley  have  been  seldom 
much  lighter  at  corresponding  date,  only 
28,350  tons  being  reported  remaining  in 
the  State  on  1st  inst.,  as  against  37,300 
tons  a  year  ago,  and  105,000  tons  on  June 
1st,  1900.  The  market  shows  weakness, 
however,  for  new  crop  offerings,  as  is  to 
be  expected  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Transactions  in  new  barley  have  been 
mainly  within  range  of  87j@92£c  per 
cental,  San  Francisco  or  Port  Costa  deliv- 
ery, but  in  most  instances  growers  are 
holding  for  better  figures.  Old  barley  is 
held  at  a  little  higher  range  than  new, 
and  is  commanding  more  in  a  limited  way, 
which  will  continue  to  be  the  case  for 
thirty  or  sixty  days,  or  until  new  is  suf- 
ficiently seasoned  to  be  desirable  for  im- 
mediate use. 

New  Barley   85  @  80 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  old   92*®  95 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  CO  @1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  oholce    @  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    @  

OATS. 

The  market  is  not  showing  much  activ- 
ity, and  the  tendency  is  to  easier  figures 
than  have  been  lately  current,  particu- 
larly on  colored  kinds,  which  are  in  larger 
spot  supply  and  are  being  more  freely 
offered  than  white  descriptions.  Buyers 
are  operating  very  slowly,  anticipating 
arrivals  of  new  at  an  early  date. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  42*®1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  80  @1  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Milling   1  42*@1  47* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  25 

Red   1  15   ®l  32* 

CORN. 

Market  is  quiet  and  devoid  of  notewor- 
thy strength,  although  there  are  no 
marked  changes  to  record  in  quotable 
values.  The  stocks  in  State  are  reported 
at  2,500  tons,  which  is  no  large  quantity, 
but  still  is  in  excess  of  amount  reported 
on  hand  at  corresponding  date  since  1898, 
when  there  were  5,600  tons  on  hand. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  47*®  1  52* 

RYE. 

Not  much  offering,  neither  is  there 
active  inquiry  for  this  cereal  at  present. 
Values  remain  practically  as  last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   90  @  95 

BUCKWHEAT. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any  trading 
worth  mentioning.  Values  are  quotably 
unchanged,  but  are  necessarily  largely 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  56  @1  70 

BEANS. 

In  the  matter  of  asking  figures  and 
movement,  the  market  has  not  changed 
materially  since  date  of  last  report. 
Trade  is  light,  and  transfers  at  extreme 
current  rates  are  confined  mainly  to  the 
filling  of  small  orders  for  immediate  re- 
quirements. Dealers  are  not  stocking  up 
ahead  to  any  noteworthy  extent,  and 
there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  specu- 
lative inquiry.  Supplies  in  this  center 
are  principally  Large  and  Small  Whites, 
Pinks  and  Bayos,  the  Whites  and  Pinks 
taking  the  lead  decidedly  as  to  quantity 
offering.  Stocks  in  the  State  are  given 
at  313,000  sacks,  about  evenly  divided  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  southern 
bean  district.  Reported  stocks  are  the 
largest  for  June  since  1898,  when  560,000 
sacks  were  stated  as  being  on  hand.  On 
June  1st,  1899,  the  quantity  reported  was 
close  to  the  present  figures,  being  309,000 
sacks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  oholce   2  40  ®2  50 

Lady  Washington   2  80  @2  40 

Pinks   2  10  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  oholce   2  85   @3  00 

Reds   2  25   @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choloe   8  65  @3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   4  50  ®4  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Virtually  nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale 


way  in  dried  peas  of  any  description. 
Quotations  are  based  mainly  on  asking 
figures,  which  remain  about  as  last  noted. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  ®1  80 

WOOL. 

Most  of  the  choice  Spring  wools  now  in 
store  here  are  in  second  hands  and  are  be- 
ing very  steadily  held.  These  wools  were 
mostly  purchased  in  the  interior  at  stiffer 
prices  than  could  be  realized  for  them  at 
this  date  on  either  local  or  Eastern  manu- 
facturing account.  Some  heavy  and  de- 
fective wools  are  being  offered  from  first 
hands.  These  have  to  be  scoured,  but 
like  the  better  wools  are  held  above  the 
parity  of  Eastern  values.  The  impression 
prevails  that  any  changes  East  in  the 
near  future  are  almost  certain  to  be  to  an 
improved  condition. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @18 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  15  @16* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @18 

Southern,  7  mos   9  «t  1 1 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

HOPS. 

Business  locally  is  in  the  main  of  a  light 
jobbing  character,  with  spot  stocks  of 
quite  limited  proportions.  A  lot  of  24 
bales  arrived  the  past  week  from  Aus- 
tralia, an  unusual  occurrence.  Free  ship- 
ments were  made  from  this  coast  to 
Australia,  prior  to  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment placing  a  practically  prohibitory 
duty  on  imported  hops.  Local  jobbers 
are  quoting  15@18c.  for  1901  hops,  and 
13@14c.  for  choice  new  to  arrive.  Follow- 
ing is  a  New  York  review  of  the  Eastern 
market:  "Added  strength  has  come  to 
the  market  again  this  week,  not  because 
of  any  material  enlargement  of  the  trade, 
but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  sup- 
ply. It  has  been  several  years  since  stocks 
in  the  country  were  so  light  at  this  sea- 
son, and  with  nearly  four  months  of  the 
best  part  of  the  brewing  season  before  us, 
holders  are  naturally  expecting  good 
prices  for  the  hops  which  they  now  have 
on  hand.  Some  dealers  have  very  little 
stock  left  and  have  been  making  full  bids 
on  this  market,  and  while  the  quantity 
in  brewers'  hands  is  uncertain  they  are 
showing  enough  interest  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  everything  will  clean  up  closely 
before  the  new  crop  is  marketed.  Quota- 
tions have  undergone  some  revision  dur- 
ing the  week  and  at  the  close  the  feeling 
is  quite  strong  on  the  basis  of  16@21c.  for 
New  York  hop9  of  last  crop,  and  16@20c. 
for  Pacific  coast  stock  of  1901  yield.  Some 
holders  ask  more  for  special  lots.  Advices 
from  this  State  report  cold  weather  dur- 
ing the  week  and  rather  a  slow  growth  of 
vine,  especially  in  the  weaker  yards.  Lon- 
don cables  report  the  English  crop  quite 
backward." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Demand  for  hay  is  not  brisk,  and  for 
other  than  most  desirable  qualities  of  old 
hay  the  market  is  lacking  in  firmness. 
New  hay  is  arriving  in  moderate  quantity, 
with  sales  of  the  same  mainly  within 
range  of  I8@9.50  for  wheat  and  $7@8.50 
for  volunteer  oat.  Business  in  straw  is 
of  light  proportions  and  at  generally  un- 
changed values. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00®12  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00@10  50 

Barley.....   7  50®  9  00 

Alfalfa    @  

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00®  12  50 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  stiff  prices  which  have  been  lately 
ruling  for  Bran  and  Middlings  have  at- 
tracted shipments  this  way  from  the 
North,  but  values  have  not  been  materially 
disturbad  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
supplies.  Market  for  both  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  showed  weakness,  but 
more  particularly  the  former,  with  pros- 
pects of  soon  ruling  still  lower. 

Bran,  »  ton   17  50®!8  50 

Middlings   20  50®22  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   18  60@2O  50 

Barley,  Rolled   19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  50® 32  50 

SEEDS. 

Not  much  offering  of  any  description. 
Market  throughout  is  quiet  at  practically 
same  values  as  last  quoted.  Spot  stocks 
of  Mustard  are  of  decidedly  light  volume. 
Business  doing  in  bird  seed  at  full  figures 
quoted  is  mostly  of  a  small  jobbing 
character. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50®  8  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  SO®  3  60 


Per  lb. 

Canary  8*@  8* 

Rape   \\®  IX 

Hemp   8«®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  without  im- 
provement. All  holders  are  anxious  to 
unload,  seeing  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
carrying  stock  into  another  season.  In 
other  bags  and  bagging  there  is  nothing 
of  consequence  doing  and  no  changes  to 
record  in  quotable  prices. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  5!f@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   63f®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot. . .  55f®— 

San  Quentln  Bags,  $  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  S>s  85  ®86 

Woolsacks,  8*  fbs  82  ®88 

Fleece  Twine   8*®— 

Gunnies   — ® — 

Bean  Bags   5*®  6\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5\,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  Hides,  both 
dry  and  salted  stock,  and  market  is  firm 
at  the  figures  ruling.  Pelt  market  is 
quiet,  but  values  are  being  fairly  well 
maintained  at  the  same  range  current  for 
some  weeks  past.  Tallow  is  not  lacking 
for  custom,  and  more  than  is  offered  could 
be  readily  placed  at  full  current  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  ruiis. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   U  ®—     9  @ — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs         10  ®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   9  ®—  7*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs..  9  ®—  7*® — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tt>8..   9  @-  7*®— 

Stags   6*@—    —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  ®—     7  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—    14  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  18  @—     11  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   17  ®—     15  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  ®  2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  ®1  80 

Pelts,  medium,     skin   50  ®  76 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        fij  — 

Tallow,  No.  1   4*        ®  4* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   6  ®  10 

HONEY. 

There  is  not  much  of  any  description 
coming  forward  at  present  or  being  of- 
fered for  sale.  To  purchase  freely,  better 
figures  than  are  warranted  as  quotations 
would  have  to  be  paid.  No  evidences  are 
displayed,  however,  of  large  operators  do- 
ing any  noteworthy  competitive  bidding 
so  far  on  this  season's  product,  although 
the  crop  is  not  coming  up  to  expectations 
in  point  of  quantity. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*®— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®— 

White  Comb,  10>  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6-®7 

BEESWAX. 

Supplies  are  of  light  proportions  and 
market  is  firm  at  rates  quoted.  No  trou- 
ble is  experienced  in  securing  prompt  cus- 
tom for  all  desirable  offerings. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f»  lb  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  has  remained  about  as 
last  quoted,  with  offerings  not  particu- 
larly heavy  but  ample  for  existing  re- 
quirements. Mutton  is  selling  at  quotably 
unchanged  values,  with  demand  fair. 
Lamb  is  not  in  heavy  supply  and  values 
for  good  to  choice  offerings  are  being  well 
maintained  at  the  quoted  range.  Veal  is 
not  arriving  in  large  quantity  at  present 
and  market  for  desirable  offerings  is  firm. 
Hogs  are  in  fair  receipt,  with  prices  steady 
and  no  special  fluctuations  looked  for  in 
the  near  future. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  S>          7  ®  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   6*®  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®— 

Mutton— ewes,  8@-c;  wethers   8  ®  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6«@  3* 

Hok's.  small, fat   <X®  8* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   6*® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   9  @  9* 

POULTRY. 
The  demand  showed  some  improvement 
as  compared  with  several  weeks  preced- 
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ing,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  visitors 
in  the  city  from  Eastern  and  coastwise 
points.  There  was  also  some  increase  in 
offerings  of  poultry,  both  domestic  and 
Eastern.  Values  were  maintained  at  a 
little  higher  range  than  preceding  week, 
with  market  firm  for  all  good  to  choice 
stock.  Some  sales  of  extra  choice  fowls 
were  made  above  quotations.  Chickens 
received  the  most  attention,  medium  size 
to  full  grown  bringing  the  best  figures. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  $  lb  

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  $  lb  

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4 

Roosters,  old   4 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6 

Fryers   4 

Broilers,  large   3 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2 

Ducks,  old,  $  dozen   3 

Ducks,  young,     dozen   4 

Geese,     pair   1 

Goslings,  ^  pair   1 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1 

Pigeons,  young    1 

Hare,  Belgian,  large,  ¥  doz   4 


13  @  14 

13  @  14 

50  @5  50 

50  @5  00 

50  @8  00 

50  @6  00 

00  @4  00 

25  @2  50 

50  @4  00 

50  @6  00 

25  @  

25  @1  50 

75  @  

50  ffil  75 

50  @5  00 


BUTTER. 


While  values  are  without  appreciable 
change,  there  is  more  than  enough  cream- 
ery product  to  accommodate  the  demand 
at  extreme  current  rates.  Some  favorite 
marks  are  going  in  a  small  way  at  22Jc, 
but  buyers  who  are  not  wedded  to  brands 
manage  to  secure  for  l@.ljc.  less  about  as 
fine  butter  as  the  market  affords.  Select 
dairy  is  not  in  heavy  stock  and  sales  of 
the  same  are  effected  up  to  21c.  There  is 
not  much  low-grade  butter  of  any  sort  and 
such  is  now  relatively  the  dearest  on  the 
market. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  B>   21  @— 

Creamery,  flists  20  @— 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Mixed  store   17  @— 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  of  new  domestic  are  more  than 
ample  for  immediate  needs,  but  values  are 
fairly  steady.  Rather  than  accept  lower 
figures  some  holders  are  placing  stocks  in 
cold  storage.  Eastern  cheese  is  easier, 
the  market  East  for  new  having  just  fairly 
opened. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   8H@  Wt 

California,  good  to  choice  old   —  @ — 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "Young  Amerioas "   8K@10 

EGGS. 

Prices  remain  at  about  same  range  as 
last  quoted,  receivers  as  a  rule  storing  sur- 
plus rather  than  make  any  noteworthy 
concessions.  There  is  not  much  range  in 
prices,  owing  to  little  difference  in  quality, 
the  weather  thus  far  this  season  having 
been  exceedingly  favorable  for  this  prod- 
uct. Some  Eastern  eggs  are  being  landed 
here  within  range  of  17@21c,  as  to  qual- 
ity, but  mostly  of  the  cheaper  grades. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  20  @ — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  17V4@19 
California,  good  to  ohoice  store   17  ©1754 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  in  season  were 
in  ample  supply  for  current  needs.  Onions 
were  in  sufficiently  liberal  receipt  to  keep 
market  favorable  to  buyers  most  of  the 
week,  but  at  the  close  arrivals  were 
light  and  market  advanced.  Asparagus 
sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing  to  great  dif- 
ference in  quality.  Green  Peas  and 
String  Beans  were  plentiful  and  cheap. 
A  car  of  Tomatoes  arrived  from  Missis- 
sippi and  California  product  was  also  in 
fair  receipt.  The  Green  Corn  arriving 
was  mostly  of  common  quality  and  such 
was  not  eagerly  sought  after. 

Asparagus,  If*  box   1  00  @2  25 

Beans,  Refugee.  *  ft   3  @  4 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   2%@  3 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   2%®  3% 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  lbs. . .    50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  %>  doz   15  ®  25 

Cucumbers,  ^  box   76  @1  25 

Egg  Plant,  *  box   1  25  <gl  75 

Garlic,  W  lb   3  @  4 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f»  cental          —  @  — 

Onions,  New  Red,     cental   55  @  75 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  f»  fi>   1)4®  2 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  *  sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green,  *  ft   8  @  12H 

Rhubarb,  ¥  box   50  @1  00 

Summer  Squash,  *  box   76  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  *  box   2  00  @2  50 

POTATOES. 

Market-  for  choice  to  select  new  Bur- 
banks  had  been  most  of  the  time  since 
last  review  fully  as  favorable  to  sellers  as 
during  preceding  week,  with  demand 
good  for  offerings  of  above  description. 
Early  Rose  were  not  much  sought  after 
and  sold  at  a  comparatively  low  range  of 
values.  Old  potatoes  are  still  offering  in 
considerable  quantity,  mainly  from  Ore- 
gon, but  business  in  old  is  now  of  a  light 
order  and  at  generally  low  figures.  Quo- 
tations below  are  for  new  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

Burbanks,  choice  to  select,*  cental.  1  25  @1  75 

Early  Rose   80  @1  25 

Old  Burbanks  in  sacks,  *  cental. . . .  90  @1  25 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...           @ — ■ 


Oregon  Burbanks,  old   1  10  @1  35 

River  Reds     ®  

Sweets,  Merced,  *  cental     @  

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Noteworthy  in  the  receipts  of  the  week 
were  the  first  Nutmeg  Melons  of  the  sea- 
son. They  came  from  Arizona  and  some 
early  sales  were  effected  up  to  $5  per 
crate,  with  the  quotable  range  since  $2.50 
@4.00  per  crate,  as  to  size  of  melon. 
Black  Figs  from  Arizona  were  in  increased 
supply  and  sales  of  the  same  above  $2  per 
box  were  the  exception.  Apricots  made 
a  better  representation  than  preceding 
week,  some  Royals  and  other  late  varie- 
ties beginning  to  arrive  in  quotable 
quantity.  Pringles  were  not  much  sought 
after,  but  choice  of  the  later  varieties  of 
apricots  were  salable  to  advantage. 
Peaches  were  not  plentiful  and  it  was  the 
exception  where  offerings  of  the  same 
showed  choice  quality.  Early  Pears  and 
Plums  made  a  fair  showing  as  to  quantity, 
and  quality  averaged  better  than  preced- 
ing week.  Cherries  inclined  in  favor  of 
buyers,  especially  for  ordinary  black  and 
white,  with  a  large  proportion  of  offer- 
ings of  this  description.  Royal  Annes 
were  not  plentiful  nor  are  there  likely  to 
be  excessive  offerings  of  this  variety. 
Currants  sold  at  a  decline.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  berries  now  in  season  were  in 
good  supply,  with  the  general  trend  of 
values  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 

Apples,  $  fancy,  4-tier  box    @  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-lb.  box. .   ®  

Apples,  common  to  fair,  *50-lb  box.      75®  1  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  fl  crate   1  00®  1  35 

Cherries,  Black,  V  box   30®  50 

Cherries,  White,  *  box   25®  40 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  $  lb   2<A®  4 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  *  lb   2®  Wt 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  *  box   50®  75 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  *  ft   6®  7 

Blackberries,  "%  crate   1  2:@  

Raspberries,  $  crate   75®  1  00 

Currants,  *  chest   2  50®  5  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  K»  chest   2  50®  3  00 

Gooseberries,  English,     ft   3%®  5 

Logan  Berries,  *  chest   5  00®  7  00 

Peaches,  *  box   1  00®  1  25 

Pears,  Madeleine,  20  ft.  box   40®  65 

Plums,  Cherry,  ?»  box   50®  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  *  chest. .  6  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  *  chest   4  00®  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  is  no  opportunity  at  the  mo- 
ment of  any  noteworthy  activity  in  this 
center,  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  trade  being  too  light  for 
any  special  movement.  Stocks  of  Apri- 
cots have  been  reduced  to  such  slim  pro- 
portions that  it  is  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty small  orders  can  now  be  filled.  It  is 
doubtful  if  in  the  entire  State  a  carload  of 
Apricots  of  last  year's  product  now  re- 
mains, and  it  will  be  fully  a  fortnight  be- 
fore there  will  be  any  noteworthy  spot 
offerings  of  new  crop.  Apples  are  also 
almost  wholly  out  of  stock,  probably  a 
carload  all  told,  including  odds  and  ends. 
Peaches  are  in  better  spot  supply  than 
any  other  variety  aside  from  Prunes,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  ten  carloads  would 
absorb  all  the  peaches  now  available  for 
this  market.  Pear  are  practically  all 
gone.  Plums  are  so  nearly  out  of  the  way 
that  they  are  a  matter  of  very  small  con- 
cern to  all  holders  at  this  date.  Prunes 
are  still  in  evidence,  but  there  is  nearer  a 
clean-up  here  and  market  is  in  better 
shape  than  in  the  East.  There  are  some 
on  the  local  market  offering  down  to  2Jc, 
which  is  about  the  cheapest  prune  here, 
while  in  Chicago  1900  stock  is  quoted 
down  to  ljc.  In  futures  not  much  has 
been  done  aside  from  a  few  sales  of  Apri- 
cots at  6Jc.  in  sacks.  Dealing  in  dried 
fruit  futures  is  largely  a  gamble  of  specu- 
lative operators,  growers  as  a  rule  refus- 
ing to  take  a  hand  in  the  game.  While 
the  market  as  a  whole  presents  a  very 
good  tone,  there  is  little  at  present  upon 
which  to  base  quotations  for  dried  fruit  of 
any  sort. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  saoks,  ¥  »>■  •   9  @10 

Apricots,  Moorpark   10  @12 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   11  ®HX 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   10  @10H 

Nectarines,  1f»ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  ohoice   t>\®  7)4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Blaok,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  In  bags,  3@3^c;  60-«0s,  4!4@4Kc; 

60-708,     3M@3&c;     70-80S,    3^@3Ko;  80-90s, 

2)4@2X<s;  90-lOOs,  2Mc@2Hc;  these  figures  for 

1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   0  ®  6H 

Apples,  quartered   6  @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6)4 

Pears,  prime  halves   6  @  5)4 

Plums,  unpitted,  *  ft   1)4®  2)4 

RAISINS. 

Very  little  doing  in  this  line.  Stocks 
are  light  and  packers  and  seeders  have 


virtually  complete  control  of  the  situation 
for  the  time  being. 

Following  are  the|  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   53Si®  6 

3-crown   b%@  6 

2-crown   @  

Seedless  Sultanas   ®  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   9  ®  9)4 

Seeded — 

1-lb.  carton   7J£®  8 

12-oz.  carton   6X@  6)4 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown    ®  

3-  crown    @  

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  few  choice  Oranges  on  market  are 
bringing  comparatively  high  prices,  with 
inquiry  mainly  on  account  of  Eastern  vis- 
itors. The  general  run  of  present  offer- 
ings show  common  quality,  and  for  such 
the  market  is  weak.  Lemons  were  in 
fair  request,  but  supply  was  ample  and 
only  best  qualities  were  specially  sought 
after.  Limes  were  in  increased  stock  and 
unchanged  in  price. 

Oranges— Navels,  <p  box   1  50®4  00 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@2  50 

Valencias,  $  box   1  50@3  75 

Seedlings,  $  box   1  00@2  50 

Tangerine,  quarter  box    @  

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  50@2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  25 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  00@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,     box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  and  Walnuts  are  nearly  cleaned 
up.  Dealers  are  bidding  8Jc.  for  new  crop 
Almonds  of  the  Hatch  varieties  and  6c. 
for  Languedocs.  On  new  crop  Walnuts 
no  prices  have  yet  been  named. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  12  ®13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  ®I0 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell... .12  @13 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  Whlre  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  10  @11 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4)4®  5)4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  6)4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  for  wines  is  ex- 
ceedingly quiet,  there  being  scarcely  any- 
thing doing  in  the  way  of  transfers  from 
first  hands.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's  vin- 
tage remain  quotable  at  20@25c  per  gal- 
lon, but  extreme  figure  quoted  is  more  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  holders  than 
with  prices  obtainable  at  present  in  a 
regular  way.  Only  favorite  marks  of  new 
wine  going  to  special  custom  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  bring  25c  per  gallon  at  pres- 
ent, although  there  are  some  lots  of  supe- 
rior quality  which  are  held  for  better 
values.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
wine,  both  red  and  white,  of  1901  vint- 
age, offering  between  range  of  21@23c, 
San  Francisco  delivery. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sacks  118 

Wheat,  centals  211 

Barley,  centals....  41 

Oats,  centals   3 

Corn,  centals   8 

Rye,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   1 

Potatoes,  sacks....  18 

Onions,  sacks   6 

Hay,  tons   2 

Wool,  bales  

Hops,  bales  


8T7 
956 
160 
,006 
060 


200 


Since 
July  J,  1901. 


3,225,017 
10,067,036 
6,256,314 
783,697 
141,176 
271,591 
701,984 
1,360,261 
208,277 
140.055 
72,436 
9,097 


Same  time 
last  year. 


6,301,903 
7,860,639 
3,676,135 
705,400 
109,300 
117,565 
545,651 
1,488,037 
179,938 
155,720 
53,828 
8,234 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  4  sacks   6,532 

Wheat,  centals....  183,422 

Barley,  oentals   13,841 

Oats,  centals   89 

Corn,  centals   638 

Beans,  sacks   493 

Hay,  bales   1,405 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   1,087 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  1,749 


Since 
July  1,1901. 


4,158,662 
9,313,861 
4,297,602 
3,950 
13,010 
25,274 
23,439 
1,241.854 
556,682 
6,136 
49,819 


Same  time 
last  year. 


3,695,776 
7,365,736 
2,013,292 
49,466 
3,538 
13,783 
80,169 
1,264,291 
562,416 
2,185 
130,397 


T«t  Mijijj  ijibligjtiY, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  •  tory,  Culture  and  Curing:. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  rut  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  SS.OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  a  hould  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street)  8an  Fnnolloo,  Oal. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  June  11.— Evaporated  apples,  com, 
mon,  7@9c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9)4®i0o  ;  choice- 
10M@10Kc;  fanoy,  11®— c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— The  prune  market 
holds  steady,  active  export  demand  continuing. 
Domestic  business  light,  prices  unchanged.  Apri- 
cots are  moving  well  in  a  jobbing  way  and  are 
held  with  confidence.  Peaohes  quiet  but  steady 
at  unchanged  prices. 

Prunes,  3X@6V4c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  10)4@I4c;  bags,  10)4®  12c. 
Peaohes,  unpeeled,  8'/i@10;4o;  peeled,  13@16c. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  

Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Sulphur 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 

Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1X35. 


ni 


For  pile  and  wharf  work 
there  never  was  a  paint 
that  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion as  P  &  B  Paint. 

P  &  B  Paint  penetrates 
the  pile  and  preserves  its 
fibres  against  the  attacks  of 
marine  pests,  such  as  Teredo 
and  Limnoria  and  when 
used  in  conjunction  with 
P  &  B  Pile  Covering  is  a 
perfect  protection  for  all 
pile  work. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine   Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles.Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  praotical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES.  BOUHD  m  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
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Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Chawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  ot 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated. Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  5Hx7H 
inches.  Cloth,  81.20, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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For  All  Lame  Horses 

wh«tW  th«y  h**t 
apftvln*,  ring hoae* 
•pIloU,    riirUi,  or 

other  fomu  of  bony 
enlargement,  rue 

KENDALLS 

SPAVIN 

CURE 

Cures  without  a 
blemish  u  It 
does  not  blister. 
As  a  liniment 
for  family  use. 
It  has  no  equal. 
Price  fl.  Biz  fnr 
$&.  Ask  your 
drupffist  for 

Kendall's  Kpavln  Core*  also  **  A  Treatise  on  tha 
llorse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  EN0SBUB0  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Contagious  Sore  Eyes  in  Cattle. 

There  exists  in  this  and  other  West- 
ern States  a  contagious  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  among  cattle  that  is  popu- 
larly called  "pinkeye,"  from  the  red 
and  inflamed  appearance  of  the  eye. 
The  disease  is  quite  widely  distributed, 
and  while  it  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  it  is  most  frequently  observed  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  while  cattle 
are  on  pasture,  as  dust  and  pollen  from 
plants  increase  the  irritation  of  the 
eye.  The  disease  was  first  observed 
by  the  writer  in  this  State  in  1890,  but 
since  that  time  has  spread  rapidly  and 
is  now  quite  common.  The  disease 
seems  to  attack  young  cattle  more  fre- 
quently than  old  cattle,  but  cattle  of 
all  ages  will  take  it,  and  it  seems  to 
affect  old  cattle  more  severely  than 
calves.  It  does  not  attack  other  ani- 
mals than  cattle. 

Causes. — The  cause  of  the  disease 
has  not  been  discovered,  although  it  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  a  germ.  The 
manner  in  which  the  disease  is  spread 
from  one  animal  to  another  is  little 
understood,  although  flies  are  believed 
to  play  an  important  part.  The  dis- 
ease, however,  also  spreads  during  the 
winter,  when  there  are  no  flies  about. 
Direct  contact  seems  to  be  a  means  of 
spreading  the  disease.  There  is  a  pop- 
ular idea  that  pollen  and  dust  cause  the 
disease.  They  undoubtedly  aggravate 
it,  but  the  disease  must  be  introduced 
into  a  locality  by  an  infected  animal. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  usu- 
ally noticed  is  a  profuse  discharge  of 
tears  from  one  eye,  that  run  down  over 
the  face.  Dust  and  dirt  often  adhere 
to  the  moist  hair  and  a  dirty  streak  is 
observed,  especially  in  white  -  faced 
cattle,  extending  from  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye  downward  across  the  face. 
The  disease  usually  begins  in  one  eye, 
and  later  attacks  the  other  eye.  In 
some  cases  both  eyes  may  be  attacked 
at  the  same  time.  Associated  with  a 
discharge  of  tears  is  a  swelling  of  the 
eyelids,  which  are  nearly  closed,  partly 
from  the  swelling,  but  principally  to 
keep  the  light  from  the  eye,  as  bright 
light  seems  to  increase  the  pain.  The 
front  part  of  the  eyeball  becomes  milky 
white  in  appearance  and  one  spot,  usu- 
ally near  the  center,  red  or  copper  col- 
ored. At  this  point  an  abscess  or  small 
gathering  usually  forms  and  looks  to 
be  a  reddish,  fleshy  mass.  It  breaks 
and  discharges  a  small  amount  of  pus 
or  matter  that  escapes  with  the  tears. 
As  the  animal  recovers  and  the  eye  re- 
turns to  its  normal  condition  a  white 
speck  remains  on  the  eyeball  for  a  time 
as  a  scar,  showing  where  the  abscess 
existed.  In  a  few  cases  this  abscess 
weakens  the  front  of  the  eye  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  bursts  and  allows  the 
contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye  to  escape.  A  few  of  the  cases 
where  the  eye  bursts  will  heal  and  the 
animal  will  recover  the  sight ;  but  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases  the  animal  will  be 
permanently  blind  in  that  eye.  A  few 
cases  are  reported  where  both  eyes 
have  burst  and  the  animal  was  perma- 
nently blind  in  both  eyes.  During  the 
acute  stages  of  the  disease  if  both  eyes 
are  affected  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
flammation may  be  so  severe  as  to 
cause  a  temporary  blindness,  the  ani- 
mals being  unable  to  see  at  all,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  and  water  them  to 
prevent  them  falling  away  rapidly  in 
flesh.    If  the  animal  has  the  disease  in 


an  acute  form  there  is  often  some  fever 
associated  with  the  disease ;  and  in 
practically  all  cases  the  cattle  cease  to 
ruminate  and  will  stand  about  with 
ears  lopped  and  eyes  closed,  exhibiting 
all  symptoms  of  severe  suffering.  Milch 
cows  usually  fall  away  in  the  amount  of 
milk  secreted,  or  in  severe  cases  it 
may  be  stopped  entirely.  Owing  to  a 
closing  of  the  eyes,  together  with  the 
pain,  animals  do  not  eat  well,  especially 
while  at  pasture,  and  as  a  result  fall 
away  in  flesh. 

Since  practically  no  animals  die  from 
the  effects  of  this  disease,  and  only  a 
few  are  permanently  affected  by  the 
loss  of  sight,  the  greatest  loss  is  in  the 
shrinkage  of  flesh  which  follows  an  at- 
tack of  this  disease. 

Treatment. — If  possible,  the  disease 
should  be  prevented  by  keeping  in- 
fected animals  away  from  the  healthy. 
After  the  disease  is  once  introduced 
among  a  bunch  of  cattle,  by  separating 
and  isolating  the  affected  animals  as 
soon  as  the  first  symptoms  are  shown 
the  disease  can  be  checked.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  attempt  to  treat  a  large 
number  of  animals  unless  they  should 
be  especially  valuable  or  suffer  from 
the  disease  in  a  severe  form.  When  it 
is  advisable  to  treat  an  animal  it  should 
be  placed  in  a  darkened  stable,  the 
eyes  thoroughly  washed  with  cold 
water,  all  secretions  removed  and  a 
solution  of  boric  acid — twenty  grains 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  water — should  be 
applied.  A  few  drops  of  Haarlem  oil 
or  a  little  ointment  made  by  mixing 
one  part  of  finely  pulverized  iodoform 
with  twelve  parts  of  fresh  lard  or  vase- 
line can  be  applied  directly  to  the  eye- 
ball by  putting  it  on  the  inside  of  the 
eyelid  and  gently  rubbing  it  over  the 
surface.  Cloths  wet  with  cold  water 
and  kept  over  the  eyes  are  useful  in 
reducing  the  inflammation.  Practically 
all  animals  make  a  good  recovery  in 
three  or  four  weeks. — N.  S.  Mayo, 
Katuas  Experiment  Station,  Manhat- 
tan. 

Mange  in  Cattle  and  Horses,  and  Lice  on 
Hogs. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Peters,  veterinarian  of  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  sends  us 
a  copy  of  Bulletin  74,  which  treats  on 
"  Mange  in  Cattle  and  Horses,  and  Lice 
on  Hogs."  It  gives  the  history  of  cattle 
mange  in  the  State,  with  illustrations 
of  affected  cattle  and  the  mite  causing 


Rain  and  sweat 
have  no  effect  oo 
harness  treated 
with  Eureka  Har- 
ness Oil.    It  re. 
sists  the  damp, 
keeps  the  leath- 
er soft  and  pli- 
able.  Stitches 
do  not  break,  y 
No  rough  sur-  \ 
face  to  chafe 
and  cut.  The 
harness  not 
only  keeps 
looking  like 
new,  but 
wears  twice 
as  loon  by  the 
use  of  Kureka 
^arness  Oil. 


Sold 

everywhere 

in  cans — 
all  sizes. 
Made  by 

Standard  Oil 
Company 


Harness 


Oil 

v  v 


THE  FENCE  THAT 

everybody  liken  for  hard  iistiKe  In  The  PAGE. 
V\ii¥  WOVEN  IV IRK  r  ENCK  CO.,  A  »KI  AN, MICH. 


without  expem 
power  do  the  work. 


irrigation. 

Make  the  wate 

RIFE 


Hydraulic  Engine 

pumps  water  by  waterpow 
er  and  never  stops,  will 
carry  water  to  any  distance  and  force  ft  over  any 
obctaae  at  say  heUhu  No  altcot.on.  Notxpenae.  Mad*  In 
numerous  sites  to  fit  all  pnrposea.  WrIUj  telling  OS  how  tsryoo 
wiih  to  cairy  water, elevation,  fail,  eto.,  and  get  complete 
pltneandettimaki.  All  Engines  Sold  on  80  Days' 
FKEE  Till  AL.    Send  tor  free  catalogue. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. .126  Liberty  St  ..New  York, N.Y, 


the  disease.  The  bulletin  describes 
minutely  the  symptoms  found  in  herds 
affected  with  mange,  quoting  also  a 
number  of  authors  who  have  observed 
animals  affected  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  The  treatment  is  described  at 
length,  giving  the  methods  that  were 
first  used,  when  this  disease  did  not  ex- 
tend over  such  a  large  area,  which  usu- 
ally consisted  of  hand  applications  of 
disinfectants.  It  also  describes  some 
of  the  popular  remedies  that  were  used 
at  that  time,  and  gives  the  more  mod- 
ern way  of  treating  the  disease, 
namely,  by  the  construction  of  dipping 
tanks  and  the  use  of  various  dips.  The 
bulletin  gives  the  results  of  dipping 
with  coal  tar  preparations,  which  have 
been  used  with  satisfactory  results  on 
over  7000  head  of  cattle  that  were 
badly  affected  with  mange.  Failures 
after  thorough  dipping  are  explained 
as  being  due  either  to  the  solution  not 
having  been  sufficiently  strong  or  to 
reinfection  after  treatment.  The  bul- 
letin also  states  some  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  dipping.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  liberal  use  of 
dips  will  materially  aid  in  lessening  the 
loss  from  abortion,  believing  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  abortions 
occurring  among  cattle  on  the  range  is 
due  to  a  weakened  condition  resulting 
from  mange.  He  believes  also  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  calves  that  die 
very  young  from  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "  calf  cholera  "  do  so  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  born  weak 
and  are  therefore  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease. The  bulletin  gives  descriptions 
of  cattle  and  pig  dipping  tanks,  to- 
gether with  plates  showing  construc- 
tion ;  also  illustrations  showing  the  pro- 
cess of  dipping,  etc.  The  bulletin  can 
be  had  by  addressing  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Children  are  In  danger  In  our  tierce  summers, 
when  cholera  morbus  and  other  bowel  troubles 
are  rampant.  Save  your  little  ones  by  giving 
tbem  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller.  Plain  directions 
will  be  found  on  each  bottle. 


FOR  8ALK-80  Acre.  All  Rich  Valley  Land. 

Good  bouse  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  otber 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  to  ,  near  school  and  K  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LE WELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


L     B0  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  160  acres.  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos  ,  $1800. 

3.  808  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2, 17,286. 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  SI2U0. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered: is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
In  the  thermal  belt.   R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 

5  800  acres.  Solano  Co.,  Calif.  $90.0  Fenced. 
Adobe  farming  land.  3  miles  from  Sacramento 
river  landing. 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT.  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 


1.  12200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  bat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced.  Cal. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


[Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Cenlurv.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  in  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  t  he  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors have  always  been,  these  Tubu- 
lar machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi- 
tions to  produce  enougb.  more  butter 
man  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pf7  ,'Jy  8,1  Der  <xnt  Interest  on  the 
whole  first  cost  ot  the 
machine. 

Vf*  an,olnt»ljr  warrant 
It  and  give  free  trial  to 
profs IL 

Our  factory  Is  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 
gang  all  day  and  one 
all  night,  fortlie  dairy, 
man  who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
mors  butter  It  I.  tin  light 
running.    A  600  lbs  per 

hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous.100 
lbs  per  hour  machine 
No  dlsltst  •  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com- 
plications. Washed 
In  two  minutes. Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high, 
i  PlP^l1.  """rd-Uold  medal  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  Paris  1  ,„„S|7 
tion.  Valuable  book  -Business  balrylug 
»nd  catal  og  No  131  free 
Sharplei  Co,.  p.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        West  Chester,  Pa. 


Adown- 
lo-date 


1  Catalogue  £z 

Erery    horticulturist  -LJ 

should  have  It.  40  pages  5» 

of  new  Information  and  f  | 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  arrow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FUKE.  8end 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  i  Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dltnaa,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HMY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and     Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

IM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men,  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
I.  A  C00HRADT  &  SON, 

717  2d  St., Oakland,  Cal. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS.  POTATOES,  OK  A  IN ,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Oar  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samplei. 

284  (LAI  STREET,  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  A  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
I  a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue,  ltis  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  IO,<?ulncy,  Ills. 


WHEELS 

>'--FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  re9et.  Fityonr  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our<§fct^lognt 
tells  you  how  to  do  it  Vddres* 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 

How  the  New  Combination  Works. 

According  to  reports  of  discussions 
among  growers  given  in  the  Oakland 
Enquirer,  the  fruit  buying  arrange- 
ments for  this  season  do  not  please  the 
Alameda  producers. 

Apprehensions. — The  fruit  growers 
of  Alameda  county  are  considerably 
stirred  up,  as  they  have  reason  to  be, 
over  the  conditions  in  the  fruit  market, 
which  they  believe  bode  them  no  good. 
The  outlook  is  considerably  less  en- 
couraging than  it  was  expected  to  be, 
because  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  gener- 
ally . conceded  that  not  only  was  the 
prospect  fair  for  an  abundant  crop,  but 
the  conditions  in  the  East  were  such  as 
to  promise  a  ready  sale  and  good  prices 
for  California  fruit.  Now  the  growers 
are  convinced  that  the  market  is  going 
to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  Indeed, 
they  have  practical  proof  in  the  offers 
already  made  to  them  that  prices  are 
not  going  to  be  as  remunerative  as 
they  could  wish. 

Cherries. — Among  the  first  to  be 
disappointed  were  the  cherry  growers 
of  the  San  Leandro  section.  Their 
fruit  comes  into  the  market  early  and 
they  know  what  they  have  to  expect 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Inas- 
much as  the  crop  of  cherries,  unlike 
that  of  some  other  fruits,  is  rather 
light,  they  were  anticipating  good 
prices,  but  they  are  not  getting  them. 
The  buyers  for  the  canneries  have  fixed 
the  prices,  which  are  generally  3  cents 
a  pound  for  soft  whites  and  black 
cherries  and  6  cents  for  Royal  Annes. 
In  some  cases,  however,  only  2^  cents  a 
pound  are  paid  for  the  cheaper  va- 
rieties. 

These  prices  are  regarded  by  the 
producers  as  being  altogether  inade- 
quate under  the  circumstances,  because 
prices  have  been  better  in  recent  years 
when  the  crops  were-much  larger  than 
they  are  this  season. 

Canners. — But  what  has  particu- 
larly startled  and  alarmed  the  growers, 
not  only  of  cherries,  but  other  fruits  as 
well,  is  the  discovery  that  this  year  the 
canneries  are  all  in  one  combination  so 
far  as  prices  for  the  growers  are  con- 
cerned. Last  year  the  situation  was 
different,  for  then  (although  the  larger 
part  of  the  business  was  handled  by  the 
combination,  generally  known  as  the 
Cannery  Trust)  there  were  a  number  of 
independent  or  outside  canneries  which 
bid  against  the  trust  canneries  for  the 
fruit  they  wanted  and  thus  aided  in 
sustaining  prices.  This  year  the  trust 
took  time  by  the  forelock,  and  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fruit  season  made  a  deal 
with  the  independent  canneries  by 
which  practically  all  of  them  agreed  to 
come  into  a  pool  which  should  regulate 
the  prices  of  fruit.  The  scale  of  prices 
was  agreed  upon,  and  all  the  parties  to 
the  deal  (both  trust  canneries  and  in- 


dependents) agreed  not  to  exceed  these 
rates. 

An  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  fact 
of  the  pool's  existence  secret,  and  it 
was  a  good  while  before  the  truth 
came  out,  but  now  the  canners  make  no 
particular  effort  to  conceal  the  facts, 
since  they  seem  to  be  indisputable. 

The  apricot  growers  are  considerably 
disturbed,  for  the  current  report  is 
that  the  canneries  will  purchase  very 
few  apricots  outside  of  those  for  which 
they  made  advance  contracts.  In  some 
cases  the  canneries  have  five-year  con- 
tracts with  producers,  and  these  con- 
tracts cover  so  large  an  amount  of 
apricots  that,  if  the  pack  is  going  to  be 
a  small  one,  they  have  no  need  to  buy 
much  other  fruit  of  this  kind. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  pack 
will  be  a  small  one,  because  it  is  said 
there  is  a  carry-over  stock  amounting 
to  750,000  cases  of  last  year's  fruit, 
which  was  not  sold.  Some  reports 
make  the  stock  as  much  as  a  million 
cases. 

On  the  part  of  the  growers  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  not  a 
little  indignation.  They  believe  that 
the  canners  have  all  joined  hands  to 
buy  fruit  far  below  the  prices  which 
they  can  afford  to  pay — that  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  bold  attempt  to  make  fancy 
profits  by  forcing  the  growers  to  sell 
for  a  song. 

Pro  and  Con. — The  other  side  of  the 
story  is  told  by  men  interested  in  the 
fruit  trade  rather  than  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit.  They  say  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  canners  is  not  so  agreeable 
as  the  fruit  growers  imagine  it  to  be, 
and  that  their  business  is  in  no  very 
good  condition.  The  failure  to  sell  out 
the  pack  of  last  year  is  one  black  spot 
on  the  horizon,  but  this  is  not  all.  It 
is  said  that  the  cannery  trust,  like 
most  other  trusts,  is  over-capitalized 
and  that  it  needs  to  make  large  profits 
in  order  to  pay  interest  and  dividends. 
This,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  be  done  with- 
out buying  fruit  at  low  prices  and  sell- 
ing on  the  most  favorable  ones. 

To  this  statement  the  orchardists  are 
likely  to  reply  that,  while  the  showing 
on  behalf  of  the  canneries  may  be  en- 
lightening, it  is  hardly  comforting  be- 
cause whatever  happens  to  the  canner 
the  fruit  grower  has  a  disagreeable 
certainty  of  being  the  under  dog  in  the 
fight.  If  the  canneries  are  fighting  to 
make  moderate  profits  on  an  im- 
moderate amount  of  stock  and  bonds, 
the  situation  for  the  growers  is  just  as 
bad  as  if  the  cause  of  the  low  prices 
was  the  determination  of  the  canners 
to  get  rich  in  a  single  year. 

According  to  current  report,  the  deal 
of  the  canneries  relates  only  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  fruit  and  does  not  cover  sales 
of  the  product.  When  it  comes  to  sell- 
ing the  fruit  which  is  purchased  at  the 
pool  prices,  the  trust  and  the  inde- 
pendent canners  scrap  for  business  as 
of  old. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sont  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


THE  GENUINE 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO 'S  VEHICLES 

Can  be  obtained  at  our  SAN  FRANCISCO  RE- 
POSITORY, between  Ninth  and  Tenth  on  Market 
We  ship  In  carloads  from  factory,  and  the  amount 
saved  In  freight  Is  given  to  the  purchaser. 

Columbus    Buggy  Co. 

N.  B.— Use  the  same  judgment  when  buying  a 
vehicle  that  you  exercise  when  selecting  seed 
wheat  or  developing  a  mine. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Educational. 

$6t5H 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST..  SAB  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE! . 


{j^^  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


11 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


)(  305  LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM, 

O     San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

(;       Write  lor  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL  -  MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  st  reet  San  Francisco,  Ca). 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLFBNBAROAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  weft  of  City  Sail, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


2>Y'  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HORSE  ■  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  52ix8!4  inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
Si,  postpaid. 


^COlMOTI0J<S* 


\ddress  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
Sc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
b'efore  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  In 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  oolts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  In  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
W,y.lY,  Inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  »1.  postpaid.  Addrses  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
 .  1  


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    MU.   JACKSON    tfc  CO., 
8ole  Agents,     -     No.  1993  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

The  Candied  Fruit  Product  of  Marseilles. 

Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skinner  of 
Marseilles  has  prepared  for  the  State 
Department  a  report  which  will  be 
found  of  much  interest  to  California 
fruit  growers  as  follows: 

A  very  interesting  commercial  spe- 
cialty in  Provence  is  that  of  preserving 
fruit  in  sugar,  classified  in  French  as 
"fruits  confits,"  which  is  carried  on 
here  with  greater  success  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  exports 
of  this  article  from  Marseilles  to  the 
United  States  have  amounted  in  value, 
since  1897,  to  the  following  sums: 

1897  $110,950 

1898   95.104 

1899   95,346 

1900   "0,796 

1901   146,325 

1902  (three  quarters  only)   101,668 

The  most  successful  houses  engaged 
in  this  business  are  located  in  the  little 
town  of  Apt,  in  the  center  of  a  rich  and 
protected  corner  of  Provence,  where 
many  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
grown  and  shipped  to  the  Paris  and 
Marseilles  markets.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  the  Apt  manufacturers  informs 
me  that,  although  he  has  experimented 
repeatedly  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  with  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
he  has  failed  to  secure  satisfactory  re- 
sults anywhere  except  in  Provence. 
This  same  gentleman  has  a  branch 
house  in  New  York,  where  certain  sup- 
plementary operations  are  carried  on 
for  the  American  trade,  and  he  is  rea- 
sonably familiar  with  the  fruits  grown 
in  California  and  Louisiana.  He  says 
that  the  fruits  of  the  States  mentioned, 
although  attractive  to  the  eye  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste  in  a  fresh  state, 
lack  the  consistency  of  the  French 
fruits  and  thus  cannot  be  subjected  to 
the  repeated  boiling  and  scouring  which 
are  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  a 
translucent  and  perfectly  finished  pro- 
duct. This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
cherries,  from  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  extract  the  stones  with- 
out a  small  portion  of  the  cherries  ad- 
hering. Even  in  France,  the  area 
wherein  satisfactory  fruit  for  this  busi- 
ness may  be  grown  is  restricted  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Apt.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  apricots  of  Roquevaire,  also 
in  Provence,  which  are  shipped  in  very 
large  quantities  in  the  form  of  pulp  to 
the  important  British  canning  houses, 
can  not  be  preserved  in  sugar,  retain- 
ing their  natural  form,  color,  and  flavor. 

How  the  Fruit  is  Made. — The  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  at  Apt  possesses 
no  particular  mystery,  but  is  carried 
on  with  great  patience,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  men  who  have  inherited  genera- 
tions of  experience.  All  of  the  fruits 
intended  for  preservation  in  sugar,  in 
the  form  of  what  are  called  1 '  candied 
fruit"  in  the  United  States,  upon  ar- 
rival in  the  factories  are  placed  in 
hermetically  sealed  chambers,  upon 
shelves  permitting  of  the  free  passage 
of  sulphurous  fumes.  In  this  chamber 
about  500  grams  of  sulphur  per  4000 
kilograms  (8800  pounds)  of  fruit  are 
burned,  and  the  chamber  is  kept  closed 
for  two  hours.  The  effect  of  the  sulphur 
is  to  brighten  the  fruit,  give  it  a  uni- 
form transparency,  and  remove  black 
spots  and  superficial  imperfections. 
This  operation  terminated,  the  fruit  is 
plunged  into  boiling  water,  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  C,  in  which  it 
remains  for  from  twenty  to  sixty  min- 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 
Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 

ana  Brooder* 
Send  Jor  Catalogue. 


Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  belt  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


utes.  This  operation  is  known  as  the 
"bleaching  process,"  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  remove  the  last  remaining 
natural  acid  and  render  the  fruit  abso- 
lutely pure.  After  this  thorough  boil- 
ing, it  is  removed  and  placed  in  fresh  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  harden  the  flesh,  and  re- 
mains in  this  water,  which  is  constantly 
renewed,  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fruit. 

The  raw  material  is  by  this  time  en- 
tirely ready  for  the  preserving  process 
proper.  It  is  first  placed  in  boiling 
syrup  daily  for  a  period  of  about  two 
months.  There  are  ten  different  oper- 
ations connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  process,  which  results  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  syrup  and  guarantees 
the  complete  preservation  of  the  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  continued  in  syrup  until  the 
moment  for  packing  and  forwarding 
arrives,  when  it  is  removed,  washed  in 
water  and  finally  crystallized — an  op- 
eration which  consists  in  again  plunging 
the  fruit  into  syrup  with  boiling  sugar, 
where  it  remains  for  ten  hours.  With 
this  final  sugar  bath,  it  is  considered 
that  the  fruit  can  be  delivered  with  en- 
tire security  to  the  public. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  use  of 
sulphur  is  of  no  importance  in  so  far  as 
the  real  merit  of  the  finished  product  is 
concerned ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  renders  it 
much  more  attractive  to  the  eye.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  American  fruit 
growers  to  learn  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French  manufacturers,  they  have 
not  yet  produced  an  article  susceptible 
of  the  same  treatment  given  to  the 
fruits  of  Provence,  and  they  may  per- 
ceive in  the  flourishing  business  which 
exists  in  Provence  an  incentive  to  pro- 
vide the  materials  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  industry  at 
home. 

Because  of  the  tariff  levied  upon 
crystallized  fruit,  Messrs.  E.  Reboulin 
fils,  of  Apt,  perhaps  the  largest  house 
in  the  business,  have  recently  under- 
taken to  forward  fresh  fruit  in  brine  to 
New  York,  where  it  is  subsequently 
treated  as  above  described.  The  ex- 
periment gives  every  promise  of  suc- 
cess. 

Marseilles,  France,  May  1,  1902. 


Hardiness  of  the  Angoras. 

C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons  of  San  Jose,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Sheep  Breeder,  gave  this 
interesting  experience :  Our  buck, 
Pasha  V,  took  first  premium  as  a 
yearling  at  the  late  Kansas  City  show 
and  was  not  offered  for  sale.  We  were 
offered  $500  for  him,  but  preferred  to 
send  him  to  Nevada  to  breed.  Being  a 
stranger  on  the  ranch,  he  got  lost  and 
was  out  in  the  hills  all  winter.  We  had 
given  him  up  for  dead,  when  one  day  an 
Indian  who  was  passing  the  ranch 
house  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  goat 
about  40  miles  from  the  place.  The 
foreman  sent  a  man  out  with  the  Indian 
to  see  if  it  could  be  the  long-lost  buck. 
This  young  buck,  together  with  another 
one,  had  lived  in  a  wild  country  with 
the  thermometer  from  10°  to  17°  below 
zero  and  many  coyotes  and  wolves  in 
the  country  for  four  months.  It  is 
needless  to  say  the  Indian  received  his 
just  reward.  The  buck  was  in  fairly 
good  condition,  although  he  had  lived 
exclusively  on  brush,  and  he  sheared 
nine  pounds  of  mohair  for  the  year's 
growth. 

JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 

By  Willis  P.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow ; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sharpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  Bound  in 
full  cloth  Size,  5*x 
SH  in.  91,  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  380  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ODEWEY,STR0NG&C0.i^?S~ 
patents!  J 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F/Vb^ 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEI N8 — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVKKY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  lBt  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  V.  H.  Burke, 
80  Montgomery  St..  8.  9. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  8exe.  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


A.J.O-C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronimo.  Marin  Co..  Cal. 


i)  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 


PETER  8AXE  Jt  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


FRANK    f\ .  MBCHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Olara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Bd.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.— Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  not  related.  Sweepstakes  herd- 
State  Fair.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Eingsburr.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE.— Regd  Poland-China  and  Large  EDg. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.   Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR>S.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
1EAK  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Telephone  Main  189. 
Blak«,    Morritt    <«:  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No.,  ss-57-50-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  ft  TOWNS,  Loi  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  A  CO   Portland  Or. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produoe  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping;  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SAN  TA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


YOU  ARE  TOO  LATE 

to  get  the  hogs  lately  advertised  by  us.    We  have  sold  everything  old  enough  to  ship.    You  can  now 
book  orders  for  choice  pigs  in  new  litters  and  have  them  secured  for  such  time  as  they  will  be  needed. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 

m  I  rn  a  XT F\  cccn  the  only  balanced  ration  fop 
iVI  I  U  L,  A.  IN  U  r  LI  C  V .        poultry  in  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Ponltry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "Tn.  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Ponltry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET ALUn A  1NCUBATOK  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL  

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAX  ABSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Beery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dami, 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MLARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE 


Young   Stock   for  Sails. 


LOVELOCK,  NEVADA. 


June  14,  1902. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Co-operative  Fruit  Selling  in  San  Francisco. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  copy  of 
i,he  Record-Union's  recent  article  on  "The 
Growers'  Co-operative  Agency,"  in  its  ef- 
forts to  establish  in  San  Erancisco  a  cen- 
tral market  for  the  sale,  at  fair  profits,  of 
the  fruit  growers'  products.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance;  and  the  new  asso- 
ciation, which  has  the  cordial  support  of 
our  California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange  and 
also  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, has  to  contend  with  a  strong  com- 
bination of  commission  men,  who  raised 
their  commission  to  10%  and  would  thus 
deprive  the  growers  of  a  large  amount  of 
the  profits  which  are  justly  due  them. 
The  good  cause  needs  the  strong  aid  that 
your  influential  paper  can  give  it,  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  help  us  to  make  this 
just  and  beneficent  movement  a  success. 
What  you  say  will  be  widely  read  and 
have  the  effect  of  bracing  up  the  hope  and 
resolution  of  the  growers.  They  have 
been  bled  long  enough  by  those  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  growers'  work  save  that 
of  making  all  the  money  they  can.  Our 
Exchange  has  worked  for  fifteen  months 
to  secure  the  organization  of  the  growers 
on  the  Sacramento  river,  on  the  co-opera- 
tive basis.  Edw.  I.  Galvin, 

Pres.  California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange. 

Sacramento,  June  10. 

The  indictment  which  the  Record- 
Union  makes  against  the  commission 
merchants  of  San  Francisco  contains 
the  following  charges  : 

The  commission  men  of  San  Francisco 
are  determined  that  the  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
sell  their  own  products  in  Sac  Fran- 
cisco. 

When  the  Growers'  Co-Operative 
Agency  of  Sacramento  Valley  estab- 
lished its  house  in  San  Francisco  some 
days  ago,  to  enable  fruit  growers  and 
farmers  to  market  their  own  fruit  and 
products,  through  their  own  salaried 
agents,  it  was  supposed  that  if  they 
observed  the  customs  of  the  trade 
they  would  be  permitted  to  do  business 
in  San  Francisco  without  hindrance. 

They  speedily  found  that  this  was  not 
to  be  the  case,  and  from  the  day  on 
which  they  first  opened  to  sell  goods  to 
the  present  time  they  have  been  ob- 
structed in  every  way  possible  by  the 
commission  houses,  until  now  it  is  a 
clear  case  of  a  fight  to  the  finish  to 
determine  the  important  question:  May 
the  farmers  presume  to  do  their  own 
business  in  their  own  way  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ? 

If  they  fail,  they  must  inevitably 
turn  over  their  crops  to  firms  that  have 
no  interest  in  them,  except  to  take  out 
an  excessive  brokerage  for  handling 
them.  The  agency  has  done  a  good 
business  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Every- 
thing sent  to  it  has  been  sold,  and  at 
good  prices,  although  some  of  the  men 
who  bought  heavily  from  it  at  first 
have  been  obliged  to  give  back  the  goods 
they  had  purchased,  on  threat  of  fine  and 
boycott  by  the  commission  men.  Other 
buyers,  however,  were  found  for  these 
goods,  and  so  business  proceeded. 

Every  day  is  adding  to  the  strength 
of  this  co-operative  agency,  and  every 
day  is  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
forces  concentrated  against  it. 

From  what  can  be  learned  of  the  men 
who  are  leading  this  present  fight  in 
San  Francisco  on  behalf  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river  fruit  growers,  they  are 
likely  to  stand  with  it  until  they  bring 
it  out  triumphantly. 

Several  men  have  come  forward  and 
pledged  each  $1000,  if  necessary,  to 
carry  on  the  fight,  and  other  men  have 
said  that  their  entire  crop  for  the  year 
should  be  at  the  service  of  the  agency 
to  be  used  in  any  way  necessary  to  se- 
cure success,  even  if  not  one  cent  of 
return  were  derived  from  it. 

A  promoter  of  this  co-operative 
agency  says:  "  If  the  movement  obtains 
the  support  which  it  should  receive 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  it  will 
speedily  achieve  a  very  great  success, 
and  enable  California  farmers  to  secure 
the  sale  of  their  products  in  all  coast 
markets  at  very  low  cost,  and  with 
absolutely  honest  returns. 

"  The  outrageous  fraud  and  trickery 
which  have  characterized  so  much  of 
the  San  Francisco  commission  business 


is  something  almost  everywhere  well 
known  and  admitted.  It  has  even  been 
brazenly  defended  by  some  of  the  com- 
mission men  on  the  theory  that  only  in 
that  way  could  the  business  be  sup- 
ported. This  does  not  seem  so  far 
wrong,  either,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  more  commission  houses 
for  the  sale  of  perishable  products  in 
San  Francisco  than  in  all  Chicago,  and 
twenty  times  as  many  as  are  in  any 
way  necessary  to  the  efficient  trans- 
action of  the  business. 

"This  present  struggle  is  funda- 
mentally vital  to  the  farmers,  and  they 
must  not  yield  an  inch,  but  stand 
squarely  for  their  right  to  do  their 
business  in  their  own  way,  without  dic- 
tation or  hindrance  from  any  set  of 
middlemen." 

Large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  sent  to  San  Francisco  by 
boat  every  day,  the  same  being  handled 
by  the  co-operative  agency.  Able  men 
are  in  charge  of  the  business,  and  suc- 
cess is  confidently  expected. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able, For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  0.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Ridging  Plows  —No.  669,826.  May  13,  1902.  J. 
C.  Silveira,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  invention 
is  an  improvement  on  that  class  of  plows  which 
are  designed  to  throw  up  a  ridge  or  hill  while 
moving  over  the  ground.  It  is  intended  especially 
for  the  cultivation  of  asparagus  and  that  class  of 
garden  truck  which  is  thus  ridged  or  hilled  up.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  plow  having  an  extended 
land  side,  means  by  which  the  latter  may  be  held 
in  the  line  of  draft,  a  plowshare  and  braces  be- 
tween said  share  and  the  land  side  to  provide  a 
rigid  structure,  and  amoldboard  pivotally  secured 
to  the  share  and  capable  of  being  inclined  either 
vertically  or  horizontally  so  as  to  vary  the  height 
of  the  ridge  or  hill  turned  up,  or  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  width  of  the  furrow  The  inclination 
of  the  pole  with  relation  to  the  plow  frame  may  be 
regulated  by  pivoting  the  pole  intermediate  to  its 
ends. 

Pumping  Apparatus.— No.  699,829.  May  13, 1908. 
J.  Albrefczenski,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  means  for  pump- 
ing water  and  the  like  by  the  action  of  flowing  wa- 
ter upon  a  iournaled  wheel,  and  in  conjunction 
therewith  of  "a  windwheel  with  intermediate  gear- 
ing, so  that  the  two  may  act  together  or  separately 
as  desired.  Fulcrumed  levers  have  their  upper 
ends  connected  with  eccentrics  driven  by  the  wheel 
and  links  by  which  the  intermediate  portions  of 
the  levers  are  connected  with  the  plunger  rods  of 
the  pump  cylinders.  The  water  from  these  cylin- 
ders is  conducted  into  a  common  discharge  main 
through  which  it  may  be  delivered  to  any  desired 
point. 

Bicycle  Brake.—  No.  700,350.  May  20, 1902.  A. 
Main,  Powellton,  Cal.  In  this  brake  for  bicycles 
a  rim  independent  of  and  interior  to  the  felly  of 
the  wheel  is  secured  and  the  brake  shoe  operates 
against  this  rim,  engaging  the  latter  at  about 
right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  machine.  The 
brake  shoe  Is  operated  by  a  system  of  bell  crank 
and  hand  levers  with  intermediate  connecting 
rods,  so  that  it  may  be  pressed  against  the  sup- 
plemental rim  with  any  desired  power,  and  thus 
check  or  stop  the  machine. 

Bed  Bottoms.— No.  700,929  May  27,  1902.  John 
Hoey,  San  Francisco.  This  invention  relates  to 
improvements  in  bed  bottoms  of  that  class  in 
which  a  woven  wire  or  equivalent  support  for  the 
upper  mattress  is  attached  to  a  frame  work,  which 
is  in  turn  supported  npon  a  bedstead.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  having  side  and  end  bars,  the  latter 
projecting  over  or  beyond  the  side  rails  of  the  bed- 
stead, and  supporting  blocks  rest  upon  the  bed- 
stead rails,  these  blocks  having  their  outer  ends 
flush  with  those  of  the  end  bars.  The  side  bars 
are  bolted  through  the  end  bars,  and  these  blocks, 
and  the  woven  wire  fabric  stretched  longitudinally 
over  the  end  bars  and  unconnected  with  the  side 
bars,  has  its  edges  flush  with  the  end  bars  and 
overhanging  the  bedstead  rails.  Elastic  cables 
extend  in  pairs  between  the  ends  of  the  frame  and 
links,  and  draw  the  members  of  each  pair  toward 
each  other,  the  members  of  adjacent  pairs  over- 
lapping and  crossing  to  form  supplemental  sup- 
ports. 

Brake  and  Bell  for  Vehicle.— No.  700,349. 
May  20,  1902.  S.  H.  Madsen,  Haywards,  Cal.  This 
Invention  is  designed  to  provide  a  combined  brake 
and  bell  mechanism  to  be  applied  to  vehicles  and 
especially  to  bicycles.  The  brake  consists  of  a 
roller  journaled  between  forks,  which  fork  Is  sup- 
ported upon  a  plate  on  clamps  secured  to  the  head 
of  the  bicycle.  The  roller  comprises  a  central  in- 
elastic core  and  an  el astlo  sleeve  surrounding  It 
with  metal  bands  upon  the  ends,  and  the  elastic 
sleeve  is  provided  with  a  spiral  wrapping  of  oords 
to  reduce  the  wear.  A  pressure  plate  has  shoes 
adapted  to  press  upon  the  metal  end  bands  of  the 
roll  while  a  central  cord-wound  portion  presses 
upon  the  tire.  A  spring  acts  to  normally  hold  the 
shoes  out  of  contact  with  the  roller  and  a  guided 


rod  connects  the  plate  with  the  brake  lever  so 
that  the  devioe  may  be  operated.  A  bell  is  so  lo- 
cated with  relation  to  the  brake  roller  that  when 
the  latter  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  wheel 
tire  or  rim  the  rev  lutionof  the  roller  actuates  the 
hammer  of  the  bell  and  thus  gives  the  warning. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  27,  1902. 

701,242.— Propeller— J.  Aegerter,  S.  F. 
701,124.— Syringe— C.  F.  Allen,  Hueneme,  Cal. 
700,720.— Refrigerator  Case—  W.  H.  Ames,  Wat- 

sonville,  Cal. 
700,721  — Refrigerator  Case— W.  H.  Ames,  Wat- 

sonville,  Cal 

701,009  — Life  Boat  Launching  Device-J.  W. 

Bedford,  S.  F. 
700,889.— Refining  asphaltum— A.  F.    L.  Bell, 

Carpenterla,  Cal. 
701,253.— Battery-G.  S.  Bennett.  S.  F. 

700.890  —Can  Soldering  Machine— H.  C.  Black, 
Oakland.  Cal. 

700.891  —Can  Testing  Machine— H.  C.  Black, 
Oakland.  Cal. 

700.724.  — Swage  Block- B.  F.  Blood,  Forest 
Grove,  Or. 

700.725.  — Food  Cutter— J.  A.  Bone,  Mavger,  Or. 
700,734  — Burial  Vault— A.  B.  Buren,  Salem,  Or. 
701,149.— Picture  Hanger-G.  H.  Chance,  Port- 
land, Or. 

701,151.— Muffler— C.  E  Christman,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
701,154. — Necktie  Frame — A  Cole,  Hood  River,  Or. 
701,258.— Peanut  Roaster- W.  P.  Crane,  S.  F. 
701,177.— Oil  Burner— E.  W.  Dunn.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
700,921.— Suspenders— H.  T.  Hazard,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

700,928.— Train  Order  Box— I.  C.  Hoag,  Los  An- 

700,9J9.— Bed  Bottom— J.  Hoey,  S  F. 

701,207.— Car — R  A.  Ludlow,  Hanford,  Cal. 

700,970.— Speed  Gear— J.  D.  McFarlaud,  Jr.,  S.  F. 

701,071.— Marking  Machine— R.  N.  Moody,  Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

700,799  — Unloading  Ships-A.  Mullen.  S.  F. 

700,841.— Bicycle  Pump— E.  F.  Smith,  Stock- 
ton. Cal. 

701.098 —Cheese  Cutter— W.  J.  Spillman,  Pull- 
man, Wash. 

701,232.— Drawer  Guard— Martha  O.  Teel,  The 
Dalles.  Or. 

700,867.— Loose  Leaf  Holder— R.  G.  Whit'.ock, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
70 1,239— Working  Ores— F.  D.  Wood,  S.  F. 
701,121.— Poultry    Feeder— Z.   Xevers,  Santa 

Cruz,  Cal. 

701,241.— Heater— J.  N.  Young,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Corn 

removes  from  the  soil 
large  quantities  of 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  ap- 
plied, must  furnish 
^nough  Potash,  or  the 
land  will  lose  its  pro- 
ducing power. 

Read  carefully  our  books 
on  crops — sent  free* 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  l2mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

CONTENTS. 
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The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
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Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-strobe  presses.    Ba*y  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


FtaD5  i^SELFFEEDER! 
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ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  CO 80X 


55  KANSAS  CITY, 
no 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  ■ 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  the  bay  In  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A.  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Unr  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  If  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 

LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 


r  Oft 
OUfi  F/)££ 
Catalogue 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

ARE    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  In  use  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strorg  and  durable;  will  run  in 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


"  HOOSIER"  F»umps, 
REDWOOD  TANKS, 

WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  partlcnla'  8,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 

575  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 


JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


-4-11    market    St.    San  Francisco 


Gasoline, 
Distillate 

and 
Crude  Oil 
Engines. 


■Nta^^^l,  pumping  &  hoisting 

^^Ill.lltlTT^'" 


Adapted  for 

Pumping, 
Irrigating, 
Dairy  and 
all  Farm 
Uses. 

Write  fur  information 
and  mention  this  paper 


FRANCIS    SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    \AJ  /AVER  W/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAE. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes- 
with  Asphaltum. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 

With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   |i  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   l  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  76 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  76 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  600  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  doses)  $1.50; 
'v,  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
hoice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive.- 
31aeklegino  OutCt,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 


Chicago,  New  York, 


Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


Pick  your  CHERRIES,  PLUHS  and  PEACHES  with  the 

LIGHTNING  FRUIT  PICKING  BUCKET. 

IT  IS  A  TIME  SAVER.   At  least  one-third  more  fruit  can  be  picked  with  tbe  Lightning  Backet 
than  any  other  way.    SO  DURABLE  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 

PRICES :    EACH.  $1.25 ;  THREE  FOR  $3.50 ;  SIX  FOR  $6. 75 ;  PER  D0Z.  $13.00. 

For  Sale  by  LOOM  IS  FRUIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIS,  PLACER  CO.,  CAL. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  3^2 5. 00 

TO  IHTK0DUCE  THE 

Wll  I  ADn  CTppi  PANfiP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU3ICCL  l(ftnuc  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches  Oven 
12  Inches  blgh,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  >,  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  fur  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet - 
Iteat  Kange  made.  WM.  O  W1LLARO,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
8t.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.    Will  sblp  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


FL0RIST5  and  all  dealers  in 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Write  to  Chase  Rose  Company,  Riverside,  Cal. 

FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  YKA.R. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


California  Field-Grown  Rose  Bushes. 

It  is  rather  an  old  idea  that  the  fine,  strong  field-grown 
rose  bushes  of  California  are  a  better  start  for  the  rose  planter 
than  the  small  and  tender  forced  plants  of  the  Eastern  propa- 
gators. Years  of  experience  have  justified  this  conclusion,  and 
the  awards  at  Eastern  expositions  to  California  propagators 
are  merely  public  expressions  of  the  same  fact.  Though  this  is 
true,  it  has  not  been  altogether  easy  to  realize  what  seemed  at 
first  a  very  simple  matter,  and  to  grow  roses  economically  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  all  popular  varieties  has  been  at- 
tended by  some  difficulties,  which  have  happily  been  surmounted. 
The  experience  of  the  Chase  Nursery  Co.  of  Riverside  shows 
how  the  business  has  been  developed  until  success  has  been  at- 
tained. About  seven  years  ago  this  company  began  experi- 
ments by  planting  some  thousands  of  hard-wood  cuttings  in  the 
open  ground,  and  the  results  were  very  unsatisfactory.  Cer- 
tain sorts  gave  good  stands,  while  others  were  complete  failures. 
By  this  time  the  company  had  become  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  work,  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  as  it  should  be  done,  hired 
a  professed  "rose  propagator,"  who  promised  to  grow  roses 
by  the  million.  He  established  a  cold  frame  or  two  and  built  an  extensive  lath 
house  and  scored  a  complete  failure.  Later,  with  another  "  propagator,"  the 
plant  was  again  in- 
creased and  the 
output  reduced. 

Notwithstanding 
all  the  expensive 
experiments,  and 
what  were  called 
failures,  a  large 
quantity  of  rose 
bushes  were  pro- 
duced, and  of  such 
a  quality  as  to 
gradually  over- 
come the  prejudice 
that  existed  among 
Eastern  buyers 
against  California  - 
grown  roses.  Dur- 
ing this  period  sev- 
eral attempts  to 
grow  roses  in  large 
quantities  in  south- 
ern California  were 
made  by  Eastern 
growers  unac- 
quainted with  the 
climatic  conditions 
which  resulted  even 
more  unsatisfac- 
torily. 

In    1899,  con- 
vinced that  there 
was  a  large  busi- 
ness to  be  developed,  the  Chase  Co.  sent  Chas.  W.  Howard  East  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  propagation  of  roses.    He  had  been  in  the  line  of  olive  propaga- 


Field  Grown  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 


Rose  Propagating  Plant  of  Chase  Rose  Company  of  Riverside. 

!  tion  for  several  years  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  our  Western  climate. 
I  On  his  return,  after  a  number  of  months  there,  the  propagating  plant  was  torn 

down  and  com- 
pletely remodeled. 
In  1901  the  Chase 
Nursery  Co.  or- 
ganized the  Chase 
Rose  Co.  with  a 
capital  stock  of 
$25,000  and  com- 
menced building 
the  propagating 
plant  shown  in  one 
of  the  engravings 
on  this  page.  Their 
output  last  year 
from  the  houses 
was  over  300,000, 
which  are  now 
growing  in  nursery 
rows  in  the  field, 
as  shown  in  the 
large  engraving. 
A  twenty- acre 
block  is  producing 
probably  more  tons 
of  rose  petals  dur- 
ing the  summer 
than  some  acres 
produce  hay.  Boys 
are  kept  almost 
constantly  busy 
cutting  off  the 
flowers  as  they  de- 
velop.   This  year 

the  company  has  increased  its  propagating  plant  and  expects  to  turn  out  fully 
600,000— just  twice  last  year's  output.  They  now  have  hot-bed  frames  for 
nearly  300  sashes  and  five  large  modern  greenhouses  with  a  first-class  hot-water 
heating  system  using  crude  oil  for  fuel. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  sales  have  been  largely  in  the  East,  selling  from 
cold  storage  in  St.  Louis,  Rochester  and  Philadelphia.  Next  spring's  delivery 
will  also  go  largely  to  the  East,  but  attention  is  also  being  paid  to  the  Pacific 
coast  market. 

The  roses  are  all  grown  on  own  roots — the  only  satisfactory  rose  for  the 
people,  because,  where  budded  bushes  are  planted,  in  many  cases  the  planters' 
efforts  are  wasted  caring  for  the  worthless  wild  rose  used  for  stock,  which  often 
sprouts,  and,  being  a  strong  grower,  outgrows  the  bud  before  the  amateur 
grower  is  aware. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  do  roses  do  so  well  over  so  large  a  terri- 
tory as  from  San  Diego  to  the  British  line,  and  to  supply  this  trade  alone 
will  require  the  output  of  many  large  rose  nurseries.  The  experience  of  the 
Chase  people  is  simply  an  exemplification  of  the  truth  that  "  keeping  everlast- 
ingly at  it  "  brings  success.  Rose  growing  on  a  large  scale  needs  a  large  ex 
perience  and  plenty  of  capital,  and  the  wise  pursuit  of  it  will  add  much  to  the 
horticultural  income  of  California. 


A  Bunch  of  Brides  in  the  Rose  Fields  at  Riverside,  Cal. 
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The  Week. 

The  grasshopper  problems  have  been  the  most  en- 
grossing rural  topics  of  the  week.  Not  only  have 
they  excited  and  alarmed  the  residents  near  the  foot- 
hills, both  in  the  interior  valley  and  in  the  southern 
coast  region,  but  ranch  owners  resident  in  cities  and 
towns  have  been  rushing  about  frantically  to  secure 
advice  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  pests.  The  demand 
for  copies  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June  7th 
has  been  sharp  and  the  successful  methods  of  hopper 
destruction  therein  described  have  been  the  basis  of 
the  most  effective  fighting  everywhere.  It  looks 
now  as  though  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  people 
against  invasion  and  the  ways  employed  to  repel  it 
would  reduce  the  injury  to  a  minimum. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  stamping  out  the  hoppers 
on  the  rough  pasture  lands  where  they  breed  in 
iargest  numbers  is  where  rests  the  power  to  order 
the  burning  of  these  lands  against  the  will  of  their 
owners.  It  is  reported  as  we  go  to  press  on  Wednes- 
day that  the  Supervisors  of  Sacramento  county  have 
ordered  the  pasture  land  on  which  the  pests  are 
nesting  burned  and  have  sent  out  deputy  sheriffs  to 
see  that  their  orders  are  obeyed.  There  were 
threats  on  the  part  of  some  owners  of  pasture  land 
to  shoot  any  one  who  dared  to  fire  their  lands,  but  it 
seems  now  that  the  objectors  will  content  themselves 
with  protesting  so  that  they  can  sue  for  damages. 
The  counties  of  Placer  and  El  Dorado  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  such  daring  Supervisors  and  menaced 
growers  of  fruits  and  other  crops  have  appealed  to 
the  State  authorities.  The  Attorney-General  states 
that  no  power  inheres  in  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture or  in  other  organization  to  burn  nesting 
places,  but  that  if  the  threatened  calamity  is  immi- 
nent and  far-reaching,  affecting  several  counties,  and 
if  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  the  burning  over  of 
pasture  lands,  then  the  State  has  the  right  to  exer- 
cise this  power,  but  the  power  rests  in  the  Governor 
alone.  As  we  go  to  press  it  is  expected  that  the 
Governor  will  authorize  what  burning  is  necessary. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  burn-  j 
ing  proposed  will  only  help  adjacent  valley  sections,  j 
The  hoppers  which  are  now  appearing  in  such  widely 
distant  places  are  hatching  in  the  several  districts 
and  must  be  locally  treated.    Wherever  local  exami- 
nation shows  the  young  hoppers  on  land  which  can 
be  burned,  the  match  should  be  applied  after  safe- 
guards against  the  running  of  the  fire.    But  after  all  j 
possible  application  of  this  method  of  cutting  off  the 
insects,  there  will  be  the  need  of  fighting  the  pests  in 
field,  orchard,  vineyard  and  garden,  and  to  this  end 
we  urge  all  readers  to  turn  again  to  page  374  of  our 


issue  of  June  7  and  prepare  for  effective  work.  Get 
ready  for  whatever  ways  suit  best  your  conditions, 
and  apply  them  vigorously  as  soon  as  the  pests  ap- 
proach. If  this  is  done,  the  general  injury  will  prob- 
ably not  be  great.  The  hoppers  are  attended  by 
their  natural  enemies  in  large  numbers,  and  prompt 
and  sharp  work  by  man  will  save  the  day. 

Wheat  is  firmer  though  spot  prices  are  unchanged, 
and  there  is  not  much  doing.  Three  cargoes  have 
gone  out — two  to  Europe  and  one  for  South  Africa, 
and  10,000  barrels  of  flour  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  speculative  market  in  wheat  is  about 
21  cents  higher.  Barley  is  unchanged  and  fairly 
steady.  Oats  are  lower  and  unsettled;  holders  ap- 
pear to  be  trying  to  unload.  Corn  is  unchanged  and 
held  above  buyers.  Rye  is  rather  weak.  White 
beans  are  firmer,  as  there  is  some  inquiry  for  export; 
Bayos  are  stronger  and  Blackeyes  are  scarce  and 
high.  Bran  is  unchanged,  but  stocks  are  heavier  and 
the  market  is  not  firm.  Middlings  are  scarce.  Hay 
is  about  the  same;  little  new  arriving  and  little 
wanted,  while  choice  old  hay  is  moderately  firm. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  easier,  with  a  light  summer  de- 
mand; hogs  are  a  little  higher  with  a  good  prospect. 
Butter  is  dragging;  the  supply  is  a  little  to  use  and 
the  price  too  high  to  pack,  and  eggs  are  in  about  the 
same  condition.  Cheese  is  steadily  held,  but  slow, 
and  some  is  going  into  storage.  Poultry  is  weak 
though  Eastern  arrivals  are  light.  There  has  been 
a  carry-over  from  the  previous  week  to  dispose  of, 
as  the  Shriners  did  not  eat  as  much  chicken  as  ex- 
pected. New  potatoes  are  arriving  freely  and  are 
mostly  of  common  grade,  which  sell  slowly,  while  the 
best  sell  well.  Onions  are  fairly  steady  and  receipts 
moderate.  Green  peas  are  running  short  and  can- 
ners  cutting  down  their  orders.  Fruits  are  in  ample 
and  varied  supply.  Melons  and  grapes  are  in  from 
Indio — ahead  of  Arizona  shipments  this  year.  Lem- 
ons are  in  lighter  supply  and  higher.  The  dried  fruit 
market  is  about  bare  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
speculative  dickering  between  brokers  and  buyers. 
Eastern  buyers  are  scared  by  the  reports  of  large 
fruit  crops.  New  hops  are  reported  under  contract 
for  13J  cents.  Wool  is  firm  and  not  much  is  doing 
here.  To-day  the  sales  are  being  held  in  Ukiah  and 
high  prices  are  expected. 

The  "  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Ornamen- 
tal Horticulturists "  is  the  leading  national  society 
along  the  lines  of  trade  indicated  in  the  title.  The 
term  "  ornamental  horticulturist "  is  not  altogether 
happy ;  we  have  a  number  in  the  State  and  they 
never  succeed  in  doing  anything.  The  Eastern  use 
of  the  words,  however,  means  those  interested  in  the 
culture  of  ornamental  plants  as  contrasted  with 
plants  which  are  to  be  eaten,  and  the  interest  which 
such  persons  represent  is  vast  and  constantly  in- 
creasing. This  national  society  will  meet  this  year 
in  August  in  Asheville,  South  Carolina,  and  our  Cali- 
fornia vice-president,  Mr.  H.  H.  Lilienthal  of  Oak- 
land, will  attend  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  next 
annual  meeting  for  some  point  in  California.  If  this 
arrangement  can  be  made,  it  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  State,  as  the  society  includes  in  its 
membership  most  of  the  leading  florists  and  seeds- 
men of  the  country.  It  is  distinctively  a  trade  or- 
ganization, and  the  large  seed  and  floral  establish- 
ments of  the  coast  would  be  distinctly  benefited  by 
such  a  meeting.  Besides  this,  it  will  be  of  much 
value  to  all  to  have  California  more  prominently  in 
the  minds  of  these  people,  who  deal  in  beauty  as  a 
commercial  commodity  and  are  sharp  judges  of  what 
will  please  people.  We  hope  Mr.  Lilienthal  will  suc- 
ceed in  getting  much  help  in  his  effort  to  bring  this 
promising  national  society  to  California. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  this  year's  dairy 
school  at  the  University  will  open  October  7  and 
close  December  18.  The  course  embraces  the  chem- 
istry of  soils,  forage  plants,  milk  and  its  products, 
bacteriology,  butter  and  cheese,  feeding,  breeds,  vet- 
erinary science,  and  kindred  subjects.  The  course 
is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  over  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  is  free  except  incidental  expenses. 
Further  particulars  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
University  at  Berkeley.  Applications  must  be  made 
by  August  15.  Only  thirty-six  can  be  accommo- 
dated, and  action  on  the  part  of  those  interested 
should  not  be  too  long  postponed.  We  may  allude 
to  the  subject  more  in  detail  in  an  early  issue. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Suitable  Buds  for  Budding. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  your  book,  "  California 
Fruits,"  in  chapter  IX  of  which  you  say  in  regard  to 
buds:  "Suckers  and  so-called  'water  sprouts' 
should  not  be  used,  but  rather  well-formed  wood  from 
the  branches  of  the  tree." 

A  healthy  almond  orchard  near  me  has  been  some- 
what neglected  for  several  years.  Last  winter  it 
was  thoroughly  pruned  and  now  has  a  fair  crop  of 
nuts,  and  lots  of  strong,  new  growth  from  near  the 
ground  to  the  very  top.  I  presume  much  of  this  new 
growth  might  be  called  "  water  sprouts "  or  "suck- 
ers," and  yet  there  would  have  been  very  much  less 
new  growth  except  for  the  severe  pruning  of  last 
winter.  Many  of  these  shoots,  especially  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  trees,  are  quite  large,  and  ought 
to  have  matured  buds — especially  if  the  ends  are 
once  pinched  off.  Will  it  be  safe  to  use  these  new 
lower  shoots  or  branches,  or  had  we  better  use  the 
new  growth  of  shoots  or  branches  found  higher  up  on 
the  tree  ? 

How  can  an  amateur  tell  when  buds  are  sufficiently 
"matured"  on  "well-formed  wood"  to  ensure  suc- 
cess in  budding  ?  Is  there  danger  early  in  the  sea- 
son of  buds  getting  too  old  to  use,  if  the  trees  to  be 
budded  are  in  good  condition  ?— Grower,  Los  An- 
geles county. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  buds  taken  from  suckers,  and  in  the  orange 
districts  the  point  is  in  hot  controversy.  Some  favor 
sucker  buds,  some  denounce  them  with  all  the  force 
they  possess.  The  balance  of  opinion  is  strongly 
against  buds  from  suckers  or  water  sprouts.  The 
growth  of  such  shoots  is  soft  and  sappy  and  the  buds 
are  less  apt  to  be  strong  and  well  matured.  They 
may  attain  such  character  after  the  wood  has  gained 
greater  age,  but  the  first  buds  that  form  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  of  a  sucker  are  inferior.  The  shoots  of 
the  cut-back  almond  tree  which  you  mention  are 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  suckers.  They  are,  rather, 
vigorous  young  wood  forced  out,  as  you  say,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  top  of  the  tree.  If  the  buds  are  on 
medium-sized  wood  and  well  plumped  out,  they  are 
suitable  for  budding.  Such  buds  are  sufficiently  ma- 
tured when  they  are  well  formed,  plump  and  full — 
the  bud  scales  still  closed  and  no  new  growth  started. 
When  the  bud  scales  begin  to  open  the  growth  of 
the  lateral  commences,  and  such  buds  are  not  suit- 
able unless  the  stock  is  very  full  of  sap,  the  air  rather 
moist  and  all  conditions  favorable  for  maintaining  life 
in  the  bud  until  it  partakes  of  the  sap  of  the  stock. 
If  shoots  are  pinched  back  for  the  purpose  of  hurry- 
ing the  formation  of  buds,  care  must  be  had  that 
these  buds  do  not  start  into  growth  as  laterals.  They 
will  do  this  very  quickly  after  the  shoot  is  pinched  in 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  season.  So  long  as 
growth  does  not  start  in  the  bud,  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  too  old  for  budding.  Shoots  of 
mature  size  will  make  better  buds  by  pinching  than 
excessively  large  shoots.  Excessively  large  and 
sappy  shoots  partake  of  the  character  of  the  sucker 
first  mentioned. 

Upot  Knots  and  Their  Treatment. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  spring  I  ordered  2000 .dor- 
mant budded  Muir  and  Elberta  peach  trees.  When 
I  received  the  trees  there  were  at  least  500  affected 
with  root  knot.  I  picked  out  and  threw  away  every 
one  that  had  the  least  suggestion  of  a  knot  on  the 
roots.  Then  I  planted  the  healthy  looking  ones. 
Yesterday  I  dug  up  fourteen  of  them  and  found  five 
or  six  affected  with  the  knot.  Is  this  root  knot  con- 
tagious ?  How  does  the  contagion  spread  if  it  is  so  ? 
By  contact  or  through  the  soil?  What  effect  does 
this  knot  have  on  the  trees,  and  would  it  shorten 
their  lives  any  appreciable  length  of  time  ?  Does  it 
affect  the  bearing  of  the  tree  ?  Would  you  advise 
me  to  dig  up  my  orchard  now  while  it  is  young  ?  If 
I  allowed  the  trees  to  grow  as  long  as  they  would, 
would  not  the  ground  become  impregnated  with  the 
disease  so  that  if  any  other  trees  were  planted  they, 
too,  would  be  diseased  the  same  way  ?  What  causes 
this  disease  to  appear  ? — Orchardist,  Fresno  county. 

The  root  knot  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  con- 
tagious, but  how  the  contagion  spreads  and  why 
trees  are  so  apparently  healthy  at  planting  become 
badly  knotted  in  a  single  year  is  not  known.  It  is 
probable  that  such  trees  must  have  been  contam- 
inated before  planting.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  germs 
would  spread  through  the  soil  so  rapidly,  but  they 
may  be  readily  carried  by  cultivator  tooth  or  plow 
point  from  one  tree  to  another.  Diseased  bark  dis- 
lodged from  one  tree  by  cultivation  may  be  carried 
to  another  by  the  flow  of  irrigation  water;  in  fact, 
there  are  many  ways  by  which  the  communication 
may  be  made.    The  knots  are  ruinous  to  trees  when 
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they  get  the  upper  hand,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
quite  old  and  productive  trees  may  carry  a  certain 
amount  of  root  knots  without  sensibly  diminishing 
their  productiveness  or  value.  In  the  case  of  young 
trees  if  the  growth  is  very  small  and  the  knot  very 
large  it  is  better  to  put  in  a  new  tree.  If,  however, 
on  examination  knots  are  found  and  still  the  growth 
of  the  young  tree  is  satisfactory,  the  knot  should  be 
removed  and  the  wound  treated  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. Trees  should  be  examined  at  stated  intervals 
at  least  once  a  year  to  see  that  the  knots  do  not 
form  around  the  root  crown.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  pursue  the  examination  to  the  distant  roots,  but 
when  knots  collect  in  masses  around  the  root  crown 
the  sap  flow  is  interrupted  and  no  satisfactory 
growth  is  secured. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  orchard  the  rational  treat- 
ment seems  to  be  as  indicated  above;  destroy  trees 
which  are  seriously  affected  and  make  an  attempt  to 
save  the  others.  The  percentage  of  affected  trees 
shown  by  your  experiments  is  pretty  large,  but  still 
probably  a  good  part  of  the  trees  would  respond  to 
proper  treatment. 

A  Case  of  Mai-Nutrition. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  apricot  limbs 
that  1  cut  off  some  trees  that  are  diseased,  but  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  tell  what  is  the  matter 
with  them;  I  send  them  to  you,  hoping  you  will  tell 
me  what  disease  they  have  and  a  remedy  for  it.  The 
trees  are  on  high,  sandy  loam  ground,  and  the  hard- 
pan  about  8  feet  from  the  surface.  Some  of  the  trees 
are  healthy,  and  yet  the  next  one  will  be  diseased;  so 
it  does  not  seem  that  they  have  not  had  water 
enough,  or  that  the  soil  is  bad,  or  all  would  suffer 
alike. — Fruit  Grower,  Fresno. 

The  specimens  show  that  the  trees  are  suffering 
from  mal-nutrition.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  speci- 
fic disease  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  the 
trouble.  Last  year's  growth  which  has  died  back 
shows  that  similar  lack  of  force  in  the  plant  existed 
before  the  present  season.  There  is  on  the  fruit 
which  you  sent  a  few  indications  of  shothole  fungus, 
but  this  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  condition  of 
the  twigs.  The  mal-nutrition  which  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  your  trouble  might  arise  from  a  number  of 
causes.  It  might  be  due  to  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
particular  space  where  these  trees  stand,  because  it 
is  a  fact  that  we  often  find  a  difference  between  ad- 
joining trees,  caused  by  unfavorable  soil  condition  in 
that  immediate  spot.  Sometimes  it  may  be  the  rise 
of  a  hardpan  too  near  the  surface;  sometimes  to  the 
occurrence  of  sand  or  gravel  which  will  not  retain 
enough  moisture;  sometimes  it  is  due  to  a  conforma- 
tion of  the  sub-soil,  which  holds  too  much  water  in 
connection  with  the  roots;  sometimes  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  growth  of  root  knots,  which  perforate  the  sap 
flow;  sometimes  the  tree  loses  a  good  part  of  its  roots 
by  gophers,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  rise  of  alkali  in 
the  particular  spot.  Any  one  of  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  others  not  enumerated,  might  occa- 
sion the  failure  of  individual  trees.  No  one  can  tell 
from  a  few  specimens  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble.  It  is  probably  located  underground  and 
works  evil  to  the  roots,  and  the  top  fails  because 
not  properly  sustained  by  a  healthy  root  system.  You 
should  make  investigations  by  digging  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  are 
present. 

Wilt  Disease  of  the  Melon. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  some  kind  of  a  blight  on 
my  melon  vines  and  it  is  going  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
them  unless  I  can  find  some  remedy.  I  have  tried 
every  thing  I  could  hear  of,  so  I  thought  I  would 
write  to  you  to  see  if  you  could  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
save  them.  I  have  2000  hills  and  it  would  be  a  very 
heavy  loss  to  me.  I  have  sulphured  them  very 
heavily,  but  it  does  no  good.  The  large  leaves  turn 
brown,  then  the  whole  vine  wilts  in  one  night  and  is 
dead  in  the  morning. — Grower,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county. 

Your  melons  are  affected  with  what  is  commonly 
called  "  wilt  disease."  It  is  caused  by  bacteria  in 
the  soil,  which  invade  the  vine  and  come  so  quickly 
that  the  vine  or  part  of  it  wilts  or  collapses  sud- 
denly, as  you  describe.  No  application  whatever  to 
the  exterior  of  the  vine  will  have  any  effect,  because 
the  disease  is  in  the  interior  tissues.  All  that  you 
can  do  with  the  affected  plant  is  to  dig  it  up  and 
burn  it  lest  its  presence  may  increase  the  bacteria 
and  communicate  the  disease  to  other  plants.  The 
disease  is  also  carried  from  plant  to  plant  by  insects 
which  carry  germs  upon  their  mouth  parts.  Treat- 


ment which  destroys  insects,  therefore,  indirectly 
lessens  the  amount  of  the  disease.  The  best  recourse 
is  to  practice  rotation  and  not  to  grow  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, squashes,  etc.,  on  the  same  land  two  years 
in  succession.  It  is  probable  that  if  you  remove  all 
the  affected  vines  as  soon  as  you  see  them  the  disease 
will  not  attack  all  the  plants.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
a  whole  plantation  is  affected  at  the  same  time. 

Eucalyptus  Oil. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  eucalyptus  oil  manufactured 
for  commercial  purposes  on  this  coast,  and  can  you 
put  me  in  a  way  of  learning  something  of  the  pro- 
cess ? — Subscriber,  Ventura  county. 


Moths  in  a  Moth  Trap. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  enclose  you  some  moths  caught 
with  the  moth  catcher.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
name  of  them  and  their  habits  ? — Frank  Wilkinson, 
Arroyo  Grande. 

Your  package  of  insects  included  five  codlin  moths, 
three  crane  flies  and  half  a  dozen  other  insects  of  no 
economic  importance. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 
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Eucalyptus  oil  is  manufactured  in  the  eucalyptus 
forests  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  but  as  these 
forests  do  not  disappear  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
demand  for  the  oil  is  quite  readily  supplied  and  that 
no  great  volume  is  required.  It  is  used  for  medica- 
ments and  for  the  manufacture  of  an  anti-incrusta- 
tion material  for  steam  boilers.  The  process  of  oil 
making  is  simple.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  boiler 
for  generation  of  steam  ;  a  steam-tight  vat  or  chest, 
in  which  the  fresh  leaves  and  twigs  are  packed  ;  a 
"worm"  for  the  condensation  of  the  steam  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  leaves  in  the  chest,  and  a 
receptacle  to  catch  the  oil  and  water  which  flow 
from  the  "worm."  Economy  of  time  and  steam  is 
served  by  having  two  chests  connected  with  each 
boiler,  so  that  the  steam  may  be  turned  to  one  while 
the  other  is  being  emptied  and  recharged.  So  far 
as  we  know,  as  intimated  above,  there  is  no  demand 
which  warrants  enlistment  in  this  production  beyond 
that  which  is  now  undertaken. 

Natural  Markings,  Not  Scales. 

To  the  Editor: — Kindly  inform  me  what  scale  is 
on  the  enclosed  piece  of  a  limb  from  a  Belleflower 
apple  tree.  I  have  three  trees  in  my  orchard  that 
are  dying  apparently  from  the  effect  of  the  scale. 
What  spray  would  you  recommend  to  use  on  the  rest 
of  my  orchard,  which  no  doubt  is  affected  more  or 
less,  although  I  have  not  found  the  scale  except  on 
three  or  four  trees,  nine  years  old,  almost  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  fifteen-acre  orchard. — Apple  Grower,  Wat- 
sonville. 

We  do  not  find  any  scale  insects  on  the  apple  twig 
which  you  send.  The  spots  on  the  bark  are  natural 
markings,  or  lenticels,  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  and  are  not  scale  insects.  Even  if  all  these 
little  marks  were  scale  insects  they  would  not  ap- 
preciably affect  the  vigor  of  the  tree  because  a  tree 
does  not  manifest  injury  unless  the  number  of  scale 
present  are  vastly  greater  than  the  number  of  these 
spots  present  on  your  twigs.  You  will  have  to  seek 
farther  for  the  cause  of  weakness  in  some  of  your 
trees.  There  is  probably  something  the  matter  with 
the  roots,  which  perhaps  you  can  ascertain  by  dig- 
ging to  examine  them. 

Non-Opening  Rose  Buds. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  sample  of  rose  leaves 
and  buds.  They  seem  to  be  affected  by  some  kind  of 
disease.  Upon  examining  them  you  will  notice  that 
the  buds  break  off  before  they  open,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  whole  bush,  which  is  loaded  down  with 
buds.  Please  inform  me  what  to  do  to  check  this. — 
E.  C.  Vierra,  Monterey  county. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with  this  behavior, 
and  believe  it  is  due  to  the  natural  weakness  of  the 
variety  under  certain  conditions.  No  disease  is 
present.  With  us  it  is  worst  during  low  tempera- 
tures and  excessive  moisture  in  the  air.  Some  va- 
rieties which  are  thus  affected  in  the  spring  open 
well  in  the  fall  when  there  is  drier  air  and  higher 
heat.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  reject  varieties 
which  behave  that  way  and  multiply  those  which  open 
well.  ^ 

Pear  Slug  not  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — This  morning  while  out  looking 
over  the  pear  trees  I  noticed  the  leaves  drying  and 
upon  examining  them  I  found  an  insect  sucking  the 
life  out  of  them.  I  picked  a  few  off  and  enclose  to 
you  for  investigation.  The  bloom  has  been  cut  off 
for  some  time.  May  not  that  be  the  cause  of  the 
blight  in  the  pear  ? — Reader,  Tulare  City. 

The  insect  which  was  at  that  time  injuring  your 
pear  leaves  is  known  as  the  pear  slug.  It  is  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  pear  blight,  but  the  tree 
may  be  affected  with  both  evils  at  the  same  time. 
The  remedy  for  the  pear  slug  is  to  spray  the  foliage 
with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water, 
just  as  is  done  to  protect  the  fruit  against  codlin 
moth. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  nearly  normal  during 
the  week  and  crop9  have  advanced  steadily.  Grain  is 
maturing  rapidly.  Harvesting  is  progressing  in  some 
sections  and  the  yield  is  reported  heavy.  Grasshoppers 
have  caused  but  little  damage  thus  far,  and  it  is  stated 
that  most  of  the  grain  is  too  far  advanced  to  be  seriously 
injured.  Farmers  are  fighting  the  pest  by  burning  pas- 
ture lands  and  spraying  trees  and  vines.  The  hay  crop 
is  unusually  heavy  and  the  quality  excellent.  Deciduous 
fruits  continue  in  good  condition  and  are  ripening  rap- 
idly. Vineyards  are  thrifty  and  give  indications  of  a 
large  crop.  It  is  reported  that  several  acres  of  grape 
vines  in  Sacramento  county  have  been  ruined  by  grass- 
hoppers.   Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Continued  warm  weather  during  the  week  has  been 
favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  and  fruit  have  developed 
rapidly  and  hops,  beets,  corn  and  vegetables  have  made 
good  growth.  Early  sown  grain  is  ready  for  harvest  in 
some  of  the  northern  districts  and  prospects  are  good 
for  a  heavy  crop.  The  hay  crop  is  above  the  average 
in  yield  and  quality  in  the  central  and  northern  districts 
and  fair  in  the  south.  It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  of 
hops  in  Sonoma  county  will  be  the  heaviest  ever  har- 
vested. There  are  no  reports  of  the  grasshopper  pest  in 
the  coast  and  bay  counties.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in 
excellent  condition  and  more  than  average  crops  of  most 
varieties  are  expected.  Cherries  and  other  small  fruits 
are  being  gathered  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  can- 
neries are  in  full  operation.  Farmers,  orchardists  and 
canners  in  Alameda  county  are  unable  to  secure  suffi- 
cient labor  to  properly  handle  the  heavy  crops.  Citrus 
fruits  are  thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  was  very  warm  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  but  became  cooler  toward  the  close.  Grain  and 
fruit  matured  rapidly  and  other  crops  made  good 
growth.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly  in  many 
places.  Early  sown  barley  is  yielding  a  good  crop,  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  but  the  late  sown  is  somewhat 
shrunken.  Wheat  harvest  has  commenced  in  Stanislaus 
county.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  of  good  quality 
and  the  yield  about  average.  Some  of  the  grain  in 
Tulare  and  other  southern  counties  is  being  cut  for  hay 
or  used  for  pasturage.  Grasshoppers  are  damaging 
grain  in  many  places,  but  have  not  yet  attacked  the 
fruit  districts  to  any  great  extent.  All  fruits  except 
pears  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  good  crops  are  ex- 
pected.   Grapes  are  very  thrifty. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  unusually  cool,  with  consider- 
able cloudiness  and  heavy  fogs.  A  thunder  storm 
occurred  Monday  night,  accompanied  by  hail  and  light 
rain  in  some  places,  causing  slight  damage  to  fruit. 
Grain  harvest  is  progressing  in  some  sections  and  the 
yield  is  reported  good.  Hay  is  yielding-  a  fair  crop. 
Potatoes  will  be  of  good  quality,  but  the  yield  rather 
small.  Pasturage  is  becoming  scarce  in  many  places. 
Walnuts  are  making  good  progress.  Deciduous  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  apricots,  will  be  nearly  up  to  aver- 
age. Citrus  fruits  and  grapes  are  in  excellent  condition. 
The  berry  crop  is  good.  Water  for  irrigation  is  becom- 
ing very  scarce. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Thunder  showers  on  the 
10th  and  11th,  with  hail  in  places  ;  no  damage  reported. 
Orchards  are  in  good  condition.  Hay  is  all  cut  in  the 
Ontario  section  ;  good  crop. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  warm  weather  is  beneficial 
to  crops.  Some  oats  heading  short.  Vegetables  are 
backward,  but  in  fine  growing  condition.  Strawberries 
are  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  fruit  pros- 
pect was  never  better. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  eroding  6  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

Eureka  

.00 

51.88 

47  58 

43  19 

58 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

31  75 

24.64 

24.62 

96 

58 

.00 

17.95 

20  21 

23.45 

88 

52 

.00 

18.98 

21  17 

24  83 

72 

48 

.00 

6.85 

11  33 

13  16 

102 

56 

.00 

4  34 

6  17 

5  55 

92 

62 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

21.95 

31.14 

17  46 

78 

44 

.00 

10.57 

16.29 

17  52 

74 

54 

.00 

6.16 

11  45 

7.64 

66 

58 

.00 

.68 

3.60 

2.89 

104 

64 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Points  on  Poultry  Feeding. 

By  C.  Nisson  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Keepers'  Protective  Association. 

Before  proceeding,  I  wish  to  state  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  of  Berkeley  for  some  of 
the  charts  which  I  shall  use.  The  professor  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  poultry  matters.  Some  years  ago 
he  began  seme  digestion  experiments  with  poultry, 
but  had  to  discontinue  them,  much  to  his  regret.  He 
hopes,  however,  soon  to  resume  on  a  larger  scale. 
I  hope  so,  too ;  it  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  the  chemical  composition  of  feedstuffs  ;  we 
must  also  know  what  per  cent  is  digested,  and  in  the 
case  of  poultry  we  do  not  know  this. 

A  Balanced  Ration. — We  hear  much  about  a 
balanced  ration.    What  does  it  mean  ? 

Some  one  has  said  it  means  to  the  animal  much  the 
same  that  a  square  meal  means  to  man,  and  that  is 
not  a  bad  illustration. 

We  would  not  consider  a  meal  of  potatoes,  even 
with  butter,  a  square  meal ;  neither  a  meal  of  beef 
alone  without  potatoes  or  their  equivalent,  but  the 
two  or  three  together  would  be  a  square  meal,  and, 
like  a  balanced  ration,  it  contains  all  the  food  ele- 
ments necessary  to  sustain  life  and  in  about  the  right 
proportion. 

The  Chemical  Composition  of  Feedstuff. — We 
all  know  from  experience  that  we  obtain  different 
results  from  different  foods,  but  we  do  not  al- 
ways know  why. 

Here  it  is  that  the  agricultural  chemist  has  come 
to  our  assistance,  and  it  is  much  due  to  him  that  we 
are  able  to  feed  intelligently  and  know  beforehand 
what  results  we  may  reasonably  expect.  Yet  we 
do  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  knowledge  as  much  as 
we  ought  to.  This  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
common  idea  that  we  cannot  understand  their  tech- 
nical terms  and  cannot  remember  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  but  very  few  terms 
that  we  need  to  know  the  meaning  of  thoroughly, 
and  these  few  any  one  can  learn  if  he  tries. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome  to  some  of  you,  I 
will  try  to  go  over  the  ground  as  carefully  as  my 
limited  time  will  allow. 

We  feed  in  order  to  repair  the  constant  waste  of 
tissue  going  on  and  the  building  of  new  tissues 
and  organs,  and  also  to  keep  up  the  bodily 
heat.  These  are  the  two  distinct  purposes  of  feed- 
ing. The  animal  body  is  made  up  of  organic  and 
inorganic  matter.  The  inorganic,  or  mineral,  mat- 
ters we  will  not  concern  ourselves  about,  because 
it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  select  special  feed- 
stuff in  order  to  supply  them,  as  they  are  usually 
present  in  all  feedstuff  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  the  bodily  wants,  except  in  the  case  of  hens 
and  other  egg-laying  fowls,  where  much  more  lime 
is  needed  than  ordinary  feedstuff  contains.  But 
this  we  all  understand  and  also  how  well  we  supply 
this  demand  with  beach  shells,  so  plentiful  here. 

The  organic  matters  we  again  divide  in  nitro- 
genous and  carbonaceous,  or  non-nitrogenous  mat- 
ter. 

The  nitrogenous  material,  called  protein,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  feeding,  we  find  in  all  parts 
of  the  body.  In  fact  it  forms  the  largest  part  of  the 
body  apart  from  water.  It  can  be  supplied  only  by 
the  protein  of  the  food,  hence  protein  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  rations. 

The  carbonaceous,  or  non-nitrogenous,  material  is 
represented  in  the  body  as  fat,  but  besides  this  fat, 
heat  has  to  be  maintained,  and  this  fat  and  heat  is 
furnished  in  the  food  by  the  fat  and  carbo-hydrates. 
These  are  then  the  fat  formers  and  heat  pro- 
ducers. While  fat  and  carbo-hydrates  serve  the 
same  purpose,  fat  will  produce  2.25  times  as  much 
heat  as  the  carbo-hydrates.  It  is  therefore  in  a 
manner  condensed  carbo-hydrates,  and  as  we  so 
much  desire  condensed  food  for  our  poultry,  we 
should  not  fail  to  make  a  note  of  this. 

The  carbo-hydrates  represent  starch,  sugar,  gum 
and  woody  fiber,  all  of  which  have  an  equal  fuel 
value,  but  are  not  of  equal  digestive  value.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  tested  in  the  case  of  poultry, 
except  that  we  may  say  that  the  woody  fiber  in 
a  general  way  are  of  the  least  value,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  often  placed  in  a  separate  column  in 
feeding  tables.  All  feeding  tables  divide  the  com- 
position of  the  feedstuff  in  at  least  three  parts, 
these  :  Protein,  fat,  carbo-hydrates.  To  add  the 
fat  to  the  carbo-hydrates  we  multiply  it  by  2.25,  be- 
cause as  I  said  before,  its  fuel  value  is  2.25  times  as 
much  as  the  carbo-hydrates. 

The  Nuteitive  Ratio. — The  nutritive  ratio  of  a 
ration  means  the  proportion  of  protein  to  carbo- 
hydrates we  find  in  it.  If  a  ration  contains  one 
part  of  protein  to  every  five  parts  of  carbo-hy- 
drates, then  the  nutritive  ratio  is  1:5.  The  object 
of  the  feeder  is  to  find  the  proper  nutritive  ratio 
for  the  animal  he  intends  to  feed  ;  that  is  the  bal- 
anced ration.  When  he  has  found  this  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  consult  his  table  of  food  analysis  and  select 
among  the  available  feedstuffs  such  that  will  give  the 
ratio  he  wants,  just  as  you  see  in  this  chart 
of  hen  rations.    Suppose  you  have  alfalfa,  hay,  bran, 


wheat  and  blood  meal  at  your  disposal,  then  you  may 
use  this  formula  here  in  this  proportion  or  any  other 
proportion  that  will  give  a  total  amount  of  dry  food  of 
about  fifteen  and  a  half  pounds,  with  a  nutritive  ratio 
of  about  1:5  for  every  100  Leghorn  hens.  If  you  have 
other  substances  at  your  disposal  feed  them  in  the 
same  proportion,  so  the  nutritive  ratio  is  nearer 
1:5,  which  is  about  right  for  poultry,  except  that 
we  may  make  it  narrower  for  young  and  growing 
stock,  and  also  for  hens  during  their  laying  and 
moulting  season,  when  the  ratio  had  better  be  1:4 
or  less.  Bran,  middlings  and  shorts  are  the  most 
common  mill  foods  we  use. 

Bran  I  do  not  like  myself  for  poultry ;  it  is  too 
coarse.  Middlings  are  no  doubt  the  best  mill  feed 
for  poultry,  but  partly  on  account  of  its  higher 
price  and  partly  on  account  of  its  stickiness,  I  do 
not  use  it  much,  but  prefer  shorts.  The  way  most 
of  us  feed,  our  poultry  consume  at  least  twice  as 
much  wheat  as  they  do  of  soft  food.  As  the  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  wheat  is  about  1:7  and  that  of  shorts 
1:5.4,  and  if  mixed  with  skim  milk,  all  it  will  ab- 
sorb, 1:5,  this  will  make  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the 
two  foods  1:6.3,  which  is  too  wide  a  ration,  mean- 
ing that  it  contains  too  much  carbo  hydrates  to 
make  it  a  balanced  ration.  We  should  therefore 
add  to  this,  food  rich  in  protein. 

Of  the  animal  foods  dried  blood  is  accordingly 
worth  about  twice  as  much  as  meat  meal  and  some 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  fresh  meat.  Among 
the  oilcake  meals  the  linseed  oilcake  and  cocoanut 
oilcake  are  used  more  by  poultrymen,  but  cotton- 
seed meal  is,  as  you  see,  much  richer  in  protein  than 
either.  One  or  more  of  these  nitrogenous  foods 
should  then  be  added  to  the  wheat  and  shorts  ra- 
tion in  such  a  quantity  that  the  ratio  is  about  one 
part  of  protein  to  five  of  carbo-hydrates. 

In  choosing  from  these  feedstuffs  not  only  the 
cost  but  also  the  palatability  should  be  considered,  be- 
cause a  ration  that  is  not  relished  will  not  prove 
profitable.  A  balanced  ration  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered.  An  unbalanced  ration  is  not  only  a 
wasteful  one,  but  long  continued  it  weakens  the 
fowl  and  invites  disease. 

Be  as  carefully  observant  as  possible.  You  will 
often  find  your  own  observations  to  coincide  with 
the  results  of  the  carefully  conducted  experiments 
of  the  agricultural  stations. 

An  Experiment  in  Using  Grain  Protein  Versus 
Animal  Protein. — At  the  New  York  agricultural 
station  in  1898  experiments  were  made  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  grain  protein  could  take 
the  place  of  animal  protein,  and  it  was  conclusively 
shown  by  these  tests  that  the  poultry  fed  rations 
where  part  of  the  protein  came  from  animal  sources, 
did  in  every  way  better  than  those  fed  grain  alone. 
Now  I  think  I  can  hear  most  of  you  say  :  "Oh,  I  know 
that.  I  have  known  it  for  a  long  time."  But  wait  a 
moment. 

In  1899  the  station  concluded  to  try  the  experi- 
ments over  again.  While  the  rations  fed  the  year 
before  were  entirely  alike,  as  far  as  protein  and 
carbo-hydrates  are  concerned,  they  were  found  to 
differ  in  one  particular — the  mineral  matter  in  the 
meat  rations  exceeded  that  of  the  grain  ration.  To 
make  the  two  rations  alike,  even  in  mineral  com- 
position, bone  ash  was  added  to  the  grain  ration, 
and  then  the  former  difference  disappeared  en- 
tirely as  far  as  the  chicks  and  laying  hens  were 
concerned,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  ducks.  Ducks 
evidently  need  some  animal  food. 

I  have  for  many  years  made  it  a  practice  to  add 
to  the  soft  food  some,  as  we  call  it,  wood  ash. 
The  evident  benefit  resulting  from  this  I  laid  to  the 
sweetening  effect  it  had  on  the  ash,  which  con- 
tained usually  more  or  less  sour  milk.  In  reading 
of  these  New  York  experiments,  I  am  now  inclined 
to  think  that  all  the  mineral  matters  of  wood  ashes 
are  beneficial  and  often  needed. 

I  do  not  think  that  bone  ash  only  will  answer  the 
purpose,  as  the  New  York  station  seems  to  think. 
Until  experiments  have  proved  the  contrary,  I  shall 
think  wood  ash  will  answer  the  purpose  also. 


resulting  in  bloody  discharges  and  great  loss.  I 
lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks,  according  to 
its  being  acute  or  chronic  in  character.  Some  claim 
that  roup  is  the  same  as  diphtheria  in  man.  If  they 
are  the  same  disease,  why  can  we  not  find  the  germ 
of  diphtheria  in  roupy  chickens  as  certainly  as  we 
can  in  a  case  of  true  diphtheria  in  man  ?  Moreover, 
why  can  we  not  apply  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  treat- 
ment to  fowls  with  the  same  expectation  of  favorable 
result  as  is  now  obtained  by  its  use  in  human  diph- 
theria ? 

I  am  unaware  that  anyone  has  yet  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  the  initial  lesions  of  roup  are  due 
to  a  germ.  Undoubtedly  the  putrefactive  germs 
which  are  found  in  the  sores  have  much  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Roup  is  often  con- 
founded with  other  affections,  the  most  common  ones 
being  ordinary  colds  and  infectious  catarrh.  In  any 
disease  of  this  nature  which  has  lasted  three  or  four 
days,  and  in  which  the  formation  of  yellowish  patches 
upon  the  tongue,  roof  or  back  part  of  the  mouth  has 
occurred,  treat  for  roup.  If  the  fowl  is  not  worth 
treatment,  destroy  it  and  burn  the  carcass. 

Treatment. — The  methods  of  treatment  are  isola- 
tion of  the  affected  ones,  a  complete  renovation  of 
the  hen  house  by  scraping  the  floors,  burning  old 
nests,  a  liberal  coat  of  whitewash  to  all  wood  work, 
and  coating  the  floors  with  a  layer  of  lime.  This  is 
to  be  followed  by  medicinal  treatment  of  the  affected 
ones.  This  should,  in  part,  consist  of  the  use  of  anti- 
septic washes  for  the  nostrils,  mouth  and  throat. 
Any  of  the  following  washes  may  be  used  :  A  2% 
solution  of  creolin  applied  to  the  parts  with  a  brush  ; 
equal  parts  of  kerosene  and  olive  oil,  or  cottonseed 
oil ;  boric  acid,  15  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  In 
applying  any  one  of  these  solutions,  first  remove 
those  portions  of  the  patches  which  can  be  detached 
without  causing  blood  to  flow.  It  is  considered  good 
practice  to  also  dust  the  cleansed  surfaces  with  flow- 
ers of  sulphur. 

The  following  wash  is  recommended  by  Salmon  : 
Dissolve  35  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  2 
grains  of  salicylic  acid  in  one  ounce  of  water  and  add 
1  ounce  of  glycerine.  Apply  this  liquid  to  the  spots 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture  internally  to  each  fowl.  Great  relief  is 
afforded  the  fowls  by  fumigation.  Place  the  fowls  in 
a  tight  building  and  pour  oil  of  tar  on  a  hot  brick, 
piece  of  iron  or  shovel.    Do  this  twice  daily. 

The  tumors  which  form  on  the  head  should  be 
opened  with  a  sharp  knife  and  their  contents  washed 
out.  The  bleeding  which  frequently  occurs  can  be 
checked  by  filling  the  cavity  with  raw  cotton  satu- 
rated with  chloride  of  iron.  Zurn  recommends  inter- 
nally and  externally  a  mixture  of  150  grams  of  a 
decoction  of  walnut  leaves  (15  grams  to  a  quart  of 
water)  with  20  grams  of  glycerine,  5  grams  of 
chlorate  of  potassium,  and  *  gram  of  salicylic  acid  in 
15  grams  of  rectified  spirits.  Of  this,  give  once  or 
twice  daily  a  tablespoonful  to  large  fowls.  He  also 
paints  the  parts  with  the  solution  twice  a  day. 

Food  and  Tonic. — In  addition  to  using  any  of  the 
above  treatments  the  birds  should  be  given  soft  feed, 
and  in  cases  where  they  can  not  eat  the  food  should 
be  given  by  hand.  They  should  also  be  given  a  stim- 
ulating tonic,  the  following  being  recommended : 
Cayenne  pepper,  sulphate  of  quinine,  sulphate  of  iron 
— of  each  one  drachm.  Mix  and  add  a  little  honey  or 
syrup  as  an  excipient,  and  divide  the  mass  into  sixty 
pills.  Give  each  fowl  one  pill  three  times  a  day.  Con- 
valescent fowls  should  not  be  returned  to  the  healthy 
flock  for  at  least  a  month  after  recovery. 


rfaup  and  Its  Treatment. 

By  Dr.  Charles  *\  Dawson.  Veterinarian  of  Florida  Kxperiment 
Station. 

Roup  or  avian  diphtheria  may  attack  all  varieties 
of  the  domesticated  fowls,  also  cage  and  wild  birds. 
The  characteristic  symptom  is  the  appearance  upon 
the  lining  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  nose  of  pecul- 
iar yellowish  patches,  which  resemble  those  present 
in  the  throats  of  children  suffering  from  diphtheria. 
These  patches  are  adherent  to  the  parts  upon  which 
they  rest,  and  when  stripped  off  cause  a  raw,  bleed- 
ing surface.  In  a  few  days  they  become  yellow,  much 
thickened,  and  interfere  with  the  breathing  and  pre- 
hension of  food.  In  some  cases  the  eye  is  affected. 
The  eyelids  become  glued  together  and  the  material 
collects  upon  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  causing  great 
bulging  and  final  destruction  of  the  eye.  A  peculiar 
nauseating  odor  accompanies  the  disease,  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  pent-up  secretions.  Emaciation 
is  rapid,  from  the  absorption  of  poisons  formed  by 
the  disease  process  and  from  the  inability  to  eat.  In 
some  outbreaks  the  disease  attacks  the  intestines, 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Making  Alfalfa  Hay  in  Kansas. 

As  the  alfalfa  haying  season  is  in  progress  in  Cali- 
fornia, our  readers  may  be  interested  to  compare 
their  experiences  with  those  of  the  Kansas  growers. 
The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  just  published  a 
bulletin  on  "Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Alfalfa," 
and  begins  by  describing  a  number  of  cases  where 
stacks  have  been  destroyed  by  conflagration  result- 
ing from  fermentation  of  the  imperfectly  cured  hay. 
This  is  not  a  California  trouble,  for  we  have  much 
better  conditions  under  which  to  make  alfalfa  hay, 
but  the  account  of  it  is  interesting.  The  writer  of 
the  bulletin  says: 

Conditions  for  Spontaneous  Combustion. — All 
cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  of  alfalfa  hay  that 
have  come  to  our  notice  have  occurred  with  the  first 
cutting.  Early  spring  growth  of  alfalfa  in  an  ordi- 
nary season  is  rank.  The  alfalfa  is  cut  either  in  May 
or  early  in  June,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  thoroughly  cure 
the  alfalfa  without  getting  it  wet.  Usually  there  is 
considerable  damp  weather  and  little  wind  after  the 
first  cutting  is  put  in  the  mow  or  stack,  and  this 
hinders  further  drying.  With  later  cuttings  the 
growth  is  not  so  rank  and  succulent,  the  weather  is 
dryer  and  there  is  often  wind.  This  makes  curing 
easy. 

At  this  station  we  have  not  had  alfalfa  heat  suf- 
ficiently to  take  fire;  but  we  had  it  become  so  hot 
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that,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  we  took  it  out  of  the 
oarn  several  weeks  after  putting  it  in  the  mow  and 
stacked  it  outdoors.  We  have  had  so  much  trouble 
with  the  first  crop  heating  that  for  the  past  four 
years  we  have  stacked  it  outdoors  and  put  the  other 
cuttings  in  the  barn.  We  have  cured  the  first  cutting 
as  carefully  as  we  knew  how,  keeping  it  several  days 
in  cocks,  putting  covers  on  the  cocks  at  night,  and 
opening  the  cocks  during  the  daytime;  and,  with  all 
these  precautions,  if  there  came  a  week  or  more  of 
wet,  "muggy"  weather  in  July  or  August  the  alfalfa 
hay  would  become  hot.  If  the  weather  stayed  dry, 
no  heating  took  place.  The  college  barn  is  of  stone 
and  is  well  ventilated  at  the  roof  above  the  mows. 
In  all  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  given  in  this 
bulletin  the  alfalfa  was  handled  as  little  as  possible, 
and  was  turned  but  little.  This  resulted  in  the  leaves 
becoming  dry  while  the  stalks  contained  considerable 
moisture.  Where  weather  conditions  were  favorable, 
this  moisture  in  the  stems  was  sufficient  to  promote 
fermentation,  ard  in  the  cases  given  the  fermentation 
generaled  sufficient  heat  to  start  a  fire.  Usually  al- 
falfa will  not  get  hot  enough  to  do  this,  and  the  heat- 
ing causes  little  damage.  It  is  quite  common  to  find 
alfalfa  hay  from  the  first  cutting  that  is  brown 
or  black  from  heating,  and  the  cattle  eat  it  with 
relish. 

When  to  Cut  Alfalfa. — Alfalfa  should  be  cut 
when  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  plants  have 
come  in  bloom.  Cut  at  this  early  stage,  the  yield  of 
hay  for  the  season  will  be  much  greater  than  if  the 
alfalfa  is  cut  near  maturity,  and  every  pound  of  hay 
secured  will  be  worth  more  for  feed. 

At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  a  strip  through 
a  field  of  alfalfa  was  cut  when  one-tenth  in  bloom, 
another  strip  was  cut  after  full  bloom  had  passed. 
The  strip  cut  early  was  nearly  ready  to  cut  the  sec- 
ond time  when  that  cut  after  full  bloom  was  being 
harvested  the  first  time.  The  strip  cut  early  grew 
vigorously  through  the  season  and  made  three  cut- 
tings and  a  good  aftermath.  The  strip  cut  after  full 
bloom  made  a  low  yield  the  first  cutting  and  did  not 
grow  sufficiently  to  yield  a  good  second  cutting. 
Early  cuttings  invigorate  the  plant. 

Tne  late  cutting  of  the  first  crop  injures  the  plant 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  and  we  have  found  it 
profitable  to  cut  alfalfa  the  first  time  as  soon  as  one- 
tenth  was  in  bloom,  even  though  the  weather  was  bad 
and  we  knew  that  the  crop  would  spoil  in  curing. 
The  increased  yield  from  succeeding  cuttings  over 
that  cut  late  much  more  than  makes  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  first  crop. 

How  to  Cube  Alfalfa. — The  leaves  of  alfalfa  con- 
tain more  than  three  times  as  much  protein  as  the 
stems,  a  ton  of  alfalfa  leaves  containing  as  much  pro- 
tein as  2800  pounds  of  bran.  Protein  is  the  material 
in  feed  necessary  for  the  formation  of  blood,  lean 
meat  and  milk.  Every  effort,  then,  should  be  made 
to  cure  the  alfalfa  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  all  the 
leaves  possible.  The  method  of  curing  will  vary  with 
the  condition  of  the  crop,  ground  and  weather.  When 
alfalfa  has  made  a  slow  growth,  and,  at  the  time  of 
cutting,  the  ground  and  the  weather  are  dry,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  curing.  Often,  under  these  condi- 
tions, it  is  safe  to  rake  within  a  few  hours  after  mow- 
ing, and  stack  a  few  hours  after  the  alfalfa  has  been 
put  in  the  windrows. 

When  alfalfa  has  made  rapid  growth  and  is  rank 
and  succulent,  and  the  weather  and  ground  are  damp, 
the  problem  of  curing  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  easy  to 
dry  the  leaves,  but  the  stems  will  contain  much  moist- 
ure after  the  leaves  are  too  dry.  Alfalfa  hay  should 
become  so  dry  before  stacking  that  when  a  handful 
of  stems  are  tightly  twisted  together  no  water  can 
be  squeezed  out.  The  most  practical  way  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  leaves,  is 
the  plan  to  adopt,  and  this  will  vary  with  different 
seasons  and  places. 

There  is  practically  no  difficulty  in  curing  any  but 
the  first  crop.  When  the  conditions  for  curing  the 
first  crop  are  unfavorable,  we  have  usually  found  the 
most  practicable  method  to  be  to  cut  the  alfalfa  in 
the  morning,  after  the  dew  is  off;  allow  it  to  barely 
wilt  in  the  swath,  then  rake  and  before  night  put  in 
narrow,  tall  cocks.  After  the  dew  is  off  the  next 
morning  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  become 
dry,  we  open  these  cocks  carefully,  so  as  not  to  shat- 
ter off  the  leaves.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  the 
hay  may  be  stacked  in  the  afternoon  ;  if  not,  we  re- 
cock  carefully  and  repeat  treatment  until  the  hay  is 
properly  cured. 

Some  alfalfa  growers,  in  stacking  the  first  cutting 
of  alfalfa,  put  alfalfa  and  dry  straw  or  prairie  hay  in 
alternate  layers.  This  is  a  satisfactory  way  if  the 
dry  material  is  available.  Others  use  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  salt  or  air  slaked  lime  for  each  ton  of  hay, 
sprinkling  the  salt  or  lime  so  as  to  cover  as  much  of 
each  load  as  possible.  Experiments  made  at  this 
station  indicate  that  considerable  less  gains  are  made 
by  cattle  when  salt  is  mixed  with  the  feed.  A  trial 
of  lime  on  alfalfa  made  at  this  station  showed  little 
effect.  From  all  the  experience  we  have  gained  to 
date,  we  advise  the  best  way  to  prevent  spontaneous 
combustion  of  alfalfa  is  to  thoroughly  cure  before 
stacking.  It  is  not  often  that  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  produce  spontaneous  combustion  are  present, 
and  ordinarily  there  is  no  danger,  where  reasonable 
care'is  taken,  except  with  the  first  cutting,  and  with 
this  cutting  only  when  the  growth  is  rank. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Statistics  of  California  Irrigation. 

The  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Office,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  previous  issues, 
has  a  very  interesting  review  of  our  local  irrigation 
development  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Newell  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  We 
present  herewith  certain  general  conclusions  derived 
from  the  report : 

California,  with  its  varied  topography,  soil,  and 
climate,  offers  an  interesting  field  for  the  study  of  ir- 
rigation. No  other  State  produces  such  a  variety  of 
crops,  and  in  no  other  State  have  agricultural  lands, 
as  such,  reached  the  selling  price  of  the  semi-tropical 
fruit  orchards  of  southern  California.  Except  in  a 
few  localities  there  is  not,  in  California,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  irrigation  that  exists  in  most  other 
Western  States  and  Territories.  On  nearly  all  of  the 
lands  that  are  irrigated  some  crops  will  grow,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  without  artificial  application  of  water. 
The  more  valuable  crops,  however,  usually  require 
irrigation,  and  with  it  the  yield  of  all  crops  is  in- 
creased greatly.  An  irrigation  system  is  an  insurance 
against  crop  failure  in  years  of  drought. 

Irrigation  Progress. — In  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1899  the  number  of  irrigators  in  the  State  in- 
creased from  13,732  to  25,675,  or  87%  ;  and  the  area 
irrigated,  from  1,004,233  acres  to  1,446,114  acres,  or 
44%.  Of  the  total  improved  acreage  in  1900,  12.1% 
was  reported  as  irrigated,  but  the  area  actually  ir- 
rigated was  much  greater  than  reported.  In  many 
localities,  large  areas  which  are  of  little  value  with- 
out water,  and  upon  which  water  has  not  been  directly 
applied,  have  been  made  fertile  by  the  seepage  from 
neighboring  irrigated  land.  In  most  cases  the  enu- 
merators did  not  report  such  land  as  irrigated,  but 
correspondence  established  the  fact  that  extensive 
areas  were  benefited  in  this  way. 

The  census  year  1899  was  the  the  third  consecutive 
year  of  extremely  light  rainfall.  New  ditches  were 
built  to  supply  lands  that  do  not  usually  require  ir- 
rigation, while  other  ditches  were  wholly  or  partially 
abandoned  because  of  failure  of  the  water  supply. 

As  the  artificial  application  of  water  requires  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  there 
is,  in  most  irrigation  districts,  a  marked  tendency 
toward  intensive  farming.  In  1889  the  average  size 
of  the  irrigated  farms  of  California  was  seventy-three 
acres,  while  in  1899  it  was  but  fifty-seven  acres. 

In  1889,  26%  of  the  farms  of  California  were  ir- 
rigated, and  in  1899,  35.4%.  Of  the  improved  acreage, 
8.2%  wasirrigated  in  1889,  and  12  1%  in  1899. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  basis  for  a  comparison 
of  land  values  which  will  show  the  actual  value  added 
to  the  land  through  irrigation  alone.  Most  of  the 
lands  have  some  agricultural  value  without  irriga- 
tion. After  water  is  supplied  the  value  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  use  to  which  the  land  is  put,  and,  in 
the  case  of  orchards,  upon  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  trees.  While  irrigation  is  not  the  only  agency 
giving  value  to  the  high-priced  farming  lands,  it  is 
a  vital  factor  in  most  cases.  In  every  section  of  the 
State  are  tracts  of  naturally  moist  land,  as  produc- 
tive as  the  neighboring  irrigated  lands,  and  of  the 
same  average  value.  The  area  of  such  tracts,  how- 
ever, is  small. 

Geographical. — In  1899  there  were  operated  in 
California  1913  ditches  receiving  water  from  open 
streams,  lakes  and  springs  by  gravity,  and  used 
chiefly  or  solely  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  total 
cost  of  constructing  these  ditches  was  $12,855,012, 
and  the  area  irrigated  in  the  census  year  was  1,248,- 
178  acres,  making  the  average  cost  of  construction 
per  acre  irrigated  in  1899,  $10.30.  The  total  length 
of  the  main  ditches  was  5106  miles. 

Many  ditches,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  are  supplied  with  water  from  other  canals,  al- 
though operated  as  separate  systems.  The  business 
relations  between  the  operators  of  the  major  system 
and  the  subsystems  are  often  complicated,  and  the 
limitations  of  an  investigation  conducted  chiefly  by 
correspondence  have  made  it  necessary  to  consider  as 
laterals  all  ditches  not  receiving  water  directly  from 
streams. 

Santa  Clara  is  the  only  county  of  the  San  Francisco 
bay  division  in  which  irrigation  is  practiced  to 
any  considerable  extent.  The  water  taken  from 
streams,  which  is  supplied  principally  by  Peni- 
tencia  creek,  is  used  chiefly  for  orchards,  and  is 
applied  during  the  winter  season,  two  or  three  ap- 
plications generally  being  sufficient.  In  the  other 
counties  of  this  division  irrigation  is  used  chiefly  for 
truck  farms,  although  in  Alameda  county  several 
hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  were  irrigated  from  Alameda 
creek  and  other  small  steams. 

The  coast  counties  north  of  San  Francisco  bay  have 
a  heavy  winter  rainfall,  and  a  summer  precipitation 
from  dews  and  fogs.  There  is  some  irrigation  for 
truck  gardens,  and  on  the  higher  lands  of  Mendocino 
county  a  number  of  farmers  apply  water  to  their 
alfalfa  fields.  There  are  no  large  canals,  each  irriga- 
tor usually  operating  a  small  ditch  of  his  own. 

In  1899,  53,763  acres  in  Siskiyou  and  Trinity  coun- 
ties were  irrigated  from  streams,  principally  the 


tributaries   of  the  Klamath  river.  Irrigation 
practiced  chiefly  for  hay  and  forage  crops, 
ditches  used  are  generally  of  simple  construction  and 
comparatively  inexpensive. 

From  the  Sacramento  river  and  its  many  tributa- 
ries, and  from  the  streams  flowing  into  Honey  lake, 
241,128  acres  were  irrigated  in  1899.  Gravity 
ditches  used  solely  or  chiefly  for  irrigation  supplied 
185,358  acres,  while  a  large  area  was  watered  from 
canals  used  principally  for  mining  purposes.  In  the 
northern  counties  of  this  division,  the  method  of 
damming  streams,  causing  them  to  flood  the  contigu- 
ous land,  is  often  employed.  Irrigation  is  some- 
times used  on  the  reclaimed  marsh  lands  bordering 
the  Sacramento  river  near  its  mouth. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  great  interior  basin  of 
California  is  composed  of  the  San  Joaquin,  Tulare  and 
Kern  valleys.  There  are  no  distinct  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  these  valleys,  and  they  are  usually  in- 
cluded in  the  general  term  "  San  Joaquin  valley,"  the 
San  Joaquin  river  being  the  only  drainage  outlet  to 
the  sea.  In  this  division  749,917  acres  were  irrigated 
in  1899,  of  which  area  732,326  acres  were  supplied 
with  water  from  streams,  and  a  comparatively  small 
acreage  from  ditches  used  principally  for  mining  or 
power  purposes.  The  owners  of  a  number  of  farms 
which  were  formerly  marsh  lands,  but  are  now  pro- 
tected from  the  river  by  levees,  have  successfully 
practiced  irrigation  by  filling  ditches  with  river  wa- 
ter siphoned  over  the  levees  or  let  in  through  flood 
gates.  In  1899  the  number  of  ditches  operated  by 
gravity  was  201,  from  which  724,329  acres  were  wa- 
tered. 

In  Alpine,  Mono  and  Inyo  counties,  agriculture 
without  irrigation  is  practically  impossible,  and  in 
these  counties  in  1899,  104,614  acres  were  irrigated. 
The  water  was  supplied  by  streams,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  ditches  built  for  irrigation  purposes. 

There  were  six  irrigation  ditches  in  San  Benito 
county  in  1899,  from  which  1868  acres  were  supplied 
with  water.  Alfalfa  was  the  principal  crop  ir- 
rigated. 

In  the  coast  counties  from  San  Francisco  bay  south 
to  and  including  Los  Angeles  county,  the  number  of 
irrigation  ditches  obtaining  water  from  streams  by 
gravity  in  1899  was  fifty-seven.  From  these  ditches 
48,626  acres,  principally  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura 
counties,  were  irrigated.  Water  is  used  chiefly  for 
hay  and  forage  crops. 

In  the  three  counties  drained  by  the  Santa  Ana 
river  there  were,  in  1899,  111,366  acres  irrigated 
from  streams  by  gravity  ditches.  In  these  counties, 
and  -in  Los  Angeles  county,  the  water  supply  of 
several  gravity  systems  is  supplemented  by  water 
pumped  from  streams  and  wells,  and  in  some  in- 
stances by  water  from  artesian  wells.  In  the  greater 
portion  of  California,  most  of  the  water  in  the  rivers 
runs  waste,  but  in  the  counties  south  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  the  flow  of  the  streams  is  comp'etely 
utilized. 

In  San  Diego  county  the  principal  systems  from 
which  water  is  obtained,  although  constructed  as 
gravity  ditches,  are  not  included  in  the  figures  given 
above,  as,  on  account  of  the  light  rainfall  in  1899,  the 
San  Diego  Land  &  Water  Co.  and  the  San  Diego 
Flume  Co.  were  compelled  to  pump  water  from  wells. 
The  majority  of  ditches  reported  had  water  for  a 
short  period  only,  and  the  acreage  irrigated  from 
each  was  much  less  than  in  an  average  year. 

Irrigation  by  Pumping  — In  1899,  11,780  acres  in 
the  State  were  irrigated  with  water  pumped  from 
open  streams  and  lakes.  The  plants  used  were  similar 
to  those  employed  in  pumping  from  wells.  On  the 
lower  Sacramento  river  a  barge  fitted  with  two  15- 
inch  rotary  pumps  driven  by  an  engine  of  150  H.  P., 
was  successfully  operated  in  irrigating  the  lands  of  its 
owners.  The  barge  had  a  propelling  wheel,  and  was 
rigged  with  pipes,  derricks,  etc.,  for  lifting  the  wa- 
ter above  the  banks.  This  was  the  only  floating  plant 
reported. 

Wells  have  an  important  place  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  California.  Exclusive  of  the  area  wa- 
tered from  ditches  whose  stream  supply  was  supple- 
mented by  water  derived  from  underground  sources, 
there  were,  in  1899,  152,566  acres  irrigated  from 
wells  and  tunnels.  Water  from  streams  is  considered 
better  for  the  soil  than  that  from  wells,  as  it  fertilizes 
as  well  as  moistens  the  land,  while  well  water  is 
sterile  and  often  contains  alkalies  to  a  harmful  de- 
gree. But,  notwithstanding  these  admitted  disad- 
vantages, some  prefer  well  irrigation,  as  the  supply 
is  certain  and  can  be  applied  at  the  times  and  in  the 
quantities  desired. 

Water  is  obtained  from  underground  sources  in 
three  ways  :  By  pumping  from  wells,  by  driving 
tunnels  in  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains,  and  by 
using  flowing  wells.  Windmills  are  not  generally 
employed,  even  the  smaller  plants  being  operated  by 
steam,  gasoline  or  electricity.  Many  of  the  systems 
are  large  and  expensive,  and  plants  costing  $10,000 
or  more,  used  for  single  farms,  are  not  uncommon. 
Repairing  is  an  important  matter  in  the  operation  of 
pumping  plants,  not  only  on  account  of  the  expense, 
but  because  a  breakdown  might  occur  when  the  wa- 
ter is  needed.  For  this  reason,  and  because  they  are 
more  efficient,  centrifugal  and  pneumatic  pumps  are 
preferred  to  plunger  pumps.  The  principal  elements 
governing  the  cost  of  operating  a  pumping  plant  are 
the  kind  and  condition  of  the  machinery,  fuel,  labor, 
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the  height  to  which  the  water  must  be  lifted  and  the 
distance  it  must  be  carried,  and  repairing.  As  a 
rule,  the  larger  the  plant  the  less  the  cost  of  water 
per  inch,  and  for  this  reason  the  farmers  in  many 
localities  have  built  co-operative  plants. 

Fuel. — The  fuel  generally  used  is  oil,  either  crude 
or  distillate.  With  the  development  of  California's 
oil  fields  this  fuel  became  cheaper,  making  it  profit- 
able to  pump  water  for  crops.  The  oil  industry  and 
irrigation  are  mutually  helpful.  In  1899  the  highest 
price  reported  for  crude  oil  was  paid  in  Tulare 
county — 7  cents  per  gallon  for  a  drum  of  110  gallons. 
The  lowest  price  was  reported  from  Santa  Clara 
county — 85  cents  for  a  barrel  of  forty-two  gallons,  or 
a  little  more  than  2  cents  per  gallon.  The  price  of 
distillate  varied  from  9  cents  in  Los  Angeles  county 
to  13  cents  in  Yolo  county  ;  and  that  of  gasoline,  from 
15  cents  in  Santa  Clara  county  to  20  cents  in  Colusa 
county.  Most  of  the  pumping  plants  in  Santa  Clara 
county  use  wood  for  fuel.  Wood  costs  from  $2.50  to 
$8  per  cord.  One  irrigator  reported  that  he  had 
substituted  an  oil  engine,  using  $2.10  worth  of  crude 
oil  per  day  for  a  wood-burning  plant  which,  while 
consuming  $8  worth  of  fuel  per  day,  pumped  only  the 
same  quantity  of  water.  Coal  is  used  to  some  extent, 
and  a  few  plants  burn  the  branches  trimmed  from 
orchards.  Most  of  the  plants  in  Tulare  county  are 
operated  by  electricity  furnished  by  power  com- 
panies. 


THE  FIELD. 


What  Can  be  Done  With  Johnson  Grass  ? 


NUMBER  II. 

Eradication. — A  large  number  of  planters  who 
own  land  infested  with  Johnson  grass  are  firm  in  the 
belief  that  it  can  not  be  killed  under  any  circum- 
stances or  by  any  methods.  This  may  have  been  true 
in  their  own  experience,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  when  the  possibilities  of  ridding  the  land  of  this 
grass  have  been  fully  proved  so  many  allow  their 
prejudice  to  prevent  their  achieving  similar  desir- 
able results.  They  are  convinced  that  it  can  not  be 
done,  and  so  refuse  to  accept  these  evidences  of  suc- 
cessful work  or  to  try  it  for  themselves.  There  is  no 
one  method  which  can  be  recommended  as  certain  to 
be  successful  under  all  conditions.  Within  the  area 
of  the  United  States  now  infested  with  Johnson  grass 
there  is  too  wide  a  variation  in  the  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture  and  character  of  soil  to  allow  of  unvary- 
ing times  and  methods  of  culture.  Therefore,  in  any 
method  much  must  depend  on  the  good  judgment  of 
the  cultivator.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
fields  have  been  entirely  freed  from  this  pest.  In- 
stances have  been  found  in  almost  every  community. 
They  are  most  common  in  those  States  where  John- 
son grass  has  been  longest  known  and  where  the 
planters  have  become  most  familiar  with  it.  In  some 
cases  these  good  results  have  been  obtained  under 
field  conditions ;  in  others  successful  results  have 
been  obtained  where  only  small  patches  were  con- 
cerned. In  this  latter  case  the  means  used  would 
often  not  be  practicable  or  economical  if  the  work  re- 
quired was  on  a  large  scale.  A  very  large  number 
of  methods  for  destroying  Johnson  grass  have  been 
advocated  at  different  times  and  places.  Many  of 
these  are  worthless,  having  been  advocated  by  those 
not  very  familiar  with  the  plant,  in  its  serious  aspect, 
as  a  menace  to  crops.  The  conditions  necessary  to 
the  destruction  of  this  grass  are  simple,  but  to  fufill 
them  all  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  To  entirely  rid  a 
piece  of  land  of  Johnson  grass  requires  that  every 
seed  and  plant  be  destroyed.  The  seeds  in  or  on  the 
soil  must  be  made  to  germinate  and  the  young  plants 
killed  ;  all  the  old  plants  must  be  destroyed,  and  the 
complex  "root"  system  must  be  either  killed  or  so 
discouraged  that  it  will  cease  to  send  up  green 
sprouts,  and  so  finally  starve  to  death.  There  are, 
perhaps,  three  methods  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  these  results.  The  first  is  by  hand  labor, 
the  second  by  field  cultivation,  the  third  by  the  use 
of  chemical  substances.  The  first  and  second  meth- 
ods are  frequently  combined. 

Hand  Labor. — Hand  labor  is  naturally  slow,  ex- 
pensive and  utterly  impossible  on  large  areas.  For 
small  patches  scattered  about  in  fields  or  gardens,  or 
in  situations  where  teams  and  machinery  can  not  be 
used  to  destroy  them,  hand  labor  is  most  economical, 
having  also  the  advantage  of  being  usually  more 
thorough  and  less  dependent  on  external  conditions 
than  any  other  method.  The  plants  are  uprooted  and 
all  the  stems  to  the  last  fragment  removed  from  the 
soil,  all  being  hauled  away  and  burned  to  prevent 
their  taking  root  again  and  doing  further  damage. 
The  great  difficulty  of  this  method  lies  in  reaching 
the  depth  necessary  to  find  all  the  stems,  and  it  is 
also  always  uncertain  that  every  one  of  the  small 
fragments  has  been  removed  from  the  soil ;  but  both 
must  be  done  before  there  can  be  any  assurance  that 
the  spot  is  free  from  danger  of  a  new  crop.  The 
question  of  hand  labor  as  a  factor  in  destroying  this 
grass  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  certain 
patent  methods. 

Cultivation. — When  it  is  desired  to  destroy  John- 
son grass  by  cultivation,  there  are  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods that  may  be  employed.  The  land  may  be  fallowed 


in  summer  or  in  winter,  or  it  may  be  worked  in  some 
crop.  A  combination  of  two  of  these  may  be  used. 
The  purpose  of  cultivating  in  summer  fallow  is  to  ex- 
pose the  underground  stems  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; 
that  of  cultivating  in  the  winter  fallow  to  expose 
them  to  the  action  of  frosts. 

Winter  Fallow.— The  method  of  winter  fallowing 
the  land  and  frost  killing  the  grass  can  be  used  in 
only  a  small  part  of  the  large  Johnson  grass  region. 
The  grass  does  not  usually  become  very  troublesome 
where  the  climate  is  cold  enough  to  allow  of  killing 
the  exposed  stems  by  frost.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  area  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Johnson 
grass  belt  where  this  method  will  be  quite  successful 
in  the  average  winter.  The  performance  is  quite 
simple  and  very  effective.  The  field  is  plowed  up  in 
the  late  autumn  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4 — or  even  5 — 
inches,  depending  on  the  amount  of  frost  that  may 
be  expected.  This  soil  is  kept  exposed  until  the 
stems  in  the  turned  portion  have  been  killed  by  the 
cold.  The  ground  should  then  be  plowed  again,  pref- 
erably crosswise  to  the  first  plowing.  The  second 
plowing  should  go  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  first, 
in  order  to  turn  up  a  new  layer  of  fresh,  uninjured 
stems.  By  plowing  crosswise  the  second  time  any 
stems  left  deeply  covered  in  the  turned  soil  at  the 
first  plowing  are  more  apt  to  be  exposed,  while  any 
cutting  and  covering  done  during  the  first  operation 
would  be  unfailingly  remedied  by  the  second.  Ordi- 
narily two  plowings  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  doubt  some  pieces  of  stems  will  survive 
even  this  treatment.  Where  the  number  is  small  and 
the  patches  scattered,  it  is  best  to  dig  them  out  by 
hand  during  the  growing  season. 

Summer  Fallow. — The  most  uniformly  successful 
method  of  destroying  the  grass  is  that  of  summer 
plowing  fallow  land.  The  field  may  be  sown  in  the 
fall  to  some  grain  crop,  to  be  taken  off  in  the  late 
spring.  If  the  land  is  a  meadow,  one  cutting  of  hay 
may  be  secured  before  the  time  for  the  destruction 
of  the  grass.  The  best  time  to  commence  the  pro- 
cess of  eradication  varies.  It  must  be  done  during 
the  six  weeks  or  two  months  when  the  longest  period 
of  hot,  dry  weather  may  be  txpected.  This  will  be 
between  the  last  of  June  and  the  first  of  September, 
ordinarily.  It  may,  however,  commence  as  early  as 
June  1,  or  even  in  May,  as  was  the  case  the  past 
summer.  If  the  grass  is  growing  vigorously  at  the 
time  the  plowing  is  begun,  the  more  surely  will  it  be 
killed  by  the  disturbance  and  exposure  of  its  stems. 
If  it  is  in  a  resting  condition,  any  cultivation  during 
the  growing  season  will  serve  only  to  promote  a  more 
rapid  growth  unless  the  grass  has  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  previous  unfavorable  conditions. 

At  the  first  plowing  the  soil  should  be  turned  to  a 
depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  or  a  little  more.  This  will  de- 
pend upon  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  quantity  of  stems  present  in  it.  If  the  soil  is 
loose  and  open  and  the  quantity  of  stems  in  it  is  not 
great  enough  to  form  a  compact  sod,  the  land  may 
be  safely  turned  to  a  depth  of  over  3  inches.  If, 
however,  the  land  is  of  a  firm  and  tenacious  charac- 
ter, turning  up  in  clods  or  sods,  or  if  the  stems  are 
abundant  enough  to  produce  this  effect,  the  plowing 
should  be  shallower.  In  any  case  the  soil  turned  over 
must  not  be  deeper  than  the  sun  will  penetrate  with 
killing  power  ;  otherwise  that  portion  of  the  stems 
buried  most  deeply  by  the  turning  will  remain  unin- 
jured and  will  be  stimulated  to  vigorous  growth.  This 
renders  the  labor  of  destruction  more  difficult  than 
if  a  shallower  stratum  had  been  turned  and  all  the 
stems  included  in  it  killed  by  the  heat.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  desirable  to  use  a: disk  or  Acme  harrow  on 
the  land  immediately  after  the  first  plowing,  both  in 
order  to  level  the  surface  if  it  be  clodded  and  to  ex- 
pose more  of  the  disturbed  stems  than  would  other- 
wise be  done.  The  field  should  then  be  allowed  to  re- 
main undisturbed  until  the  sun  has  had  time  to  do  its 
effective  work  and  until  a  new  growth  has  appeared 
from  that  portion  of  the  stems  below  the  level  of  the 
!  first  plowing. 

When  this  growth  has  reached  a  height  of  about  5 
inches,  showing  that  the  living  rhizomes  are  again 
vigorous,  the  second  plowing  should  be  given.  This 
should  be  done  crosswise  of  the  field,  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  plowing,  in  order  to  certainly  rem- 
edy any  cutting  and  covering  done  during  the  first 
plowing.  The  second  plowing  should  be  about  2 
inches  deeper  than  the  first,  if  possible.  This  will 
|  also  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  depth 
of  the  first  plowing.  The  idea  is  to  turn  up  a  fresh 
layer  of  the  underground  stems  to  the  action  of  the 
sun,  and  the  same  requirement  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  fresh  stems  thus  turned  should  be  ob- 
served. 

The  success  of  this  method  of  summer  killing  will 
be  seen  to  depend  very  largely  upon  the  length  of 
time  during  which  dry,  hot  weather  is  maintained. 
If  a  period  of  rain  should  set  in  after  the  first  plow- 
ing has  been  done  and  before  the  stems  exposed  by 
the  plowing  are  dead,  their  vigor  will  be  increased 
and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  kill  them  will  be 
thus  extended.  In  that  event  as  many  as  three  plow- 
ings might  be  necessary  in  order  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  However,  in  most  of  the  John- 
son grass  belt  several  weeks  of  fairly  hot  and  dry 
weather  may  be  confidently  looked  for  during  the 
summer. 

Where  the  soil  is  not  too  hard  or  lumpy  a  spring- 


toothed  harrow  may  be  used  to  drag  the  stems  from 
the  soil  after  plowing.  They  can  then  be  collected 
and  burned.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions it  is  probable  that  some  stems  will  escape  de- 
struction and  produce  new  growth  when  the  rains 
commence.  The  importance  of  completely  ridding 
the  field  of  the  grass  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged. 
The  small  scattered  patches  do  not  at  first  appear 
troublesome  or  dangerous,  and  too  often  they  are 
neglected  and  allowed  to  quickly  reseed  the  whole 
field.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  labor  will 
clear  them  out  to  the  last  stems,  and  the  desired  re- 
sult will  thus  be  secured.  If  this  is  not  done  the  good 
results  of  the  repeated  plowings  are  lost  and  the 
field  is  soon  as  bad  as  ever. 

Cultivation  in  Crops. — Many  planters  have  testi- 
fied that  they  have  cleared  their  fields  of  Johnson 
grass  without  interrupting  the  ordinary  system  of 
cropping.  In  some  instances  this  has  been  done  in  a 
single  season.  In  others  it  has  been  accomplished 
only  in  from  three  to  five  years  of  labor.  The  crop 
raised  is  usually  cotton,  and  the  method  always  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  hand  labor.  This  method  is 
expensive,  and  yet  where  it  can  be  practiced  the 
more  thorough  cultivation  thus  given  is  repaid  by  the 
increased  yield  of  the  crop.  To  be  successful  it  must 
be  entered  into  in  no  half-hearted  way,  as  it  always 
demands  careful  work  and  unrelaxed  vigilance.  At 
every  plowing  or  cultivating  of  the  land  the  stems 
exposed  on  the  surface  are  removed  from  the  field 
and  destroyed.  Plants  persisting  in  the  rows  are 
dug  out  and  destroyed  when  the  crop  is  hoed,  and 
this  constant  warfare  is  repeated  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year,  if  necessary,  until  the  land  is 
free. 

(to  be  continued.) 


HORTICULTURE. 


Breaking  Up  Plow  Sole. 

The  Covina  Argus  reports  that  "A.  P.  Kerckhoff, 
who  owns  forty  acres  of  orchard  to  the  east  of  this 
city,  is  pursuing  a  new  method  of  plowing  this 
spring.  His  land  is  rather  heavy,  and  like  all  or- 
chards, especially  in  heavy  soil,  the  continual  cultiva- 
tion at  a  certain  depth  creates  a  hard  crust  about  8 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  For  the 
trees  to  secure  the  benefits  of  irrigation  and  for  the 
proper  aeration  of  the  soil,  this  crust  must  be 
broken,  and  for  the  past  several  years  in  this  local- 
ity ranchers  have  been  giving  this  matter  a  great 
deal  of  thought  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  pursued 
to  accomplish  this  end. 

"The  method  as  pursued  by  Mr.  Kerckhoff  re- 
quires the  use  of  three  plows.  He  first  throws  three 
furrows  toward  the  trees  on  each  side,  with  an  ordi- 
nary three-furrow  gang,  graduating  the  shares  so  as 
not  to  seriously  disturb  the  feeding  roots.  This  com- 
pleted, he  used  a  large  disc  plow  drawn  by  four 
horses,  following  closely  behind  this  in  the  same  fur- 
row with  an  ordinary  walking  plow,  which,  combined 
with  the  disc,  thoroughly  breaks  the  hard,  crusty 
formation.  This  method  of  plowing  leaves  a  deep 
dead  furrow  in  the  center  of  the  rows,  but  this  ob- 
jection is  overcome  when  the  entire  orchard  is 
plowed  by  throwing  the  soil  back  into  the  dead  fur- 
row with  a  gang. 

"  This  method  of  plowing  on  heavy  soil  pulverizes 
the  soil,  breaks  the  under  crust  and  allows  the  roots 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  irrigation  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  any  other  means.  The  trees  cannot 
thrive  and  remain  in  a  healthy  condition  so  long  as 
the  hard  under  crust  created  by  irrigation  and  shal- 
low cultivation  is  allowed  to  remain." 


An  illustration  of  how  easily  the  business  of  grow- 
ers of  fruit  may  often  be  transferred  from  one  han- 
dler to  another  is  afforded  this  year  at  Florin,  where 
the  association  of  berry  growers,  after  lending  the 
Japanese  strawberry  farmers  considerable  money, 
refused  to  lend  them  about  $7000  more  which  they 
needed.  It  was  lent  to  them  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Davis, 
manager  of  the  association,  acting  personally,  on 
crop  mortgages  from  the  borrowers  to  Mr.  Davis; 
and  a  little  later  Mr.  Davis  left  the  employment  of 
the  association  and  is  now  in  business  for  himself, 
whether  as  a  strictly  independent  factor  or  as  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  large  firms  of  commis- 
sion shippers  in  the  State  is  yet  undetermined,  hav- 
ing the  handling  of  the  output  of  those  to  whom  he 
lent. 


The  topic  of  most  interest  in  the  comparatively 
few  fresh  fruit  Eastern  shipping  portions  of  Califor- 
nia, at  present,  is  the  probable  effect  of  the  combine 
of  big  commission  shippers  (most  of  whom,  if  not  all, 
are  also  growers  themselves)  upon  those  growers 
who  are  not  commission  shippers.  The  general  im- 
pression growing  out  of  the  various  articles  in  the 
papers  and  circulars  put  out  by  the  parties  to  the 
combine  seems  to  be  that  their  regulation  of  the 
Eastern  market,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  their 
shipments  thereto,  will  be  a  good  thing  for  them,  but 
whether  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  other  fruit  pro- 
ducers is  a  problem. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Shortage  of  Labor  —Oakland  En- 
quirer: The  opening  of  the  fruit  canning- 
season  brings  the  canners  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  help.  From  present 
indications  the  crop  of  apricots  and 
peaches  is  going  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  county,  and  the  matter  of 
taking  care  of  it  is  causing  canners  and 
owners  of  driers  some  worry.  Heretofore 
the  canneries  have  recruited  their  assist- 
ance from  "  floating  help  "  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  heavy  labor  has  been  per- 
formed by  men  and  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  women  and  girls  to  take 
care  of  the  "inside  "  work.  The  demand 
for  men  in  the  orchard  and  harvest  field 
is  at  present  ahead  of  the  supply  and  even 
the  inducement  of  increased  wages  has  not 
materially  removed  the  worry  of  those 
seeking  help  for  summer  work. 

BUTTE. 

Six  Hundred  Turkeys  Stolen.— 
Chico  Record:  There  are  numerous 
crooks  in  the  State'*  prisons  who  would 
undertake  most  daring  feats  of  theft,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  if  there  are  any  who 
would  attempt  to  steal  600  live  turkeys. 
Such  a  theft  was  committed  Friday  night 
in  Butte  county,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Chico,  and  the  constabulary  officers  are 
endeavoring  to  find  some  trace  of  the 
stolen  poultry.  A.  B.  Butler  Jr.,  who  is 
conducting  a  poultry  ranch  on  Pine  creek, 
is  the  loser  of  the  young  turkeys,  and  he 
reports  that  in  order  to  get  the  turkeys 
away  without  attracting  attention,  the 
thieves  first  took  the  precaution  to  poison 
his  dogs.  He  believes  that  he  will  be  able 
to  locate  the  birds.  The  fowls  were  not 
fit  for  market.  Every  one  of  them  is 
marked,  so  that  turning  them  loose  with 
other  flocks  will  not  suffice  to  protect  the 
thieves. 

FRESNO. 

Driving  Cattle  from  'Hoppers. — 
Sanger  Herald:  One  hundred  head  of 
fat  cattle  from  W.  B.  Hazelton's  range  in 
the  foothills  were  driven  through  town 
last  Tuesday  en  route  to  Fresno,  having 
been  purchased  by  a  butcher  at  the  latter 
place.  We  understand  that  the  price  paid 
was  7$c.  Mr.  Hazelton  says  the  grasshop- 
pers are  so  numerous  out  his  way  that  he 
was  afraid  they  would  eat  up  his  herds 
after  destroying  his  trees  and  alfalfa,  so 
he  decided  to  convert  them  into  hard  coin 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

New  Grain  Coming  In.— The  first 
wagon  load  of  new  crop  wheat  arrived  at 
Miller  &  Weil's  warehouse  in  this  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  10th,  from  P.  M.  Savage's 
ranch  north  of  town,  the  grain  being  of 
good  quality.  Mr.  Savage  says  the  big 
windstorm  of  last  month  whipped  out  the 
grain  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  the 
yield  is  falling  short  a  couple  of  sacks  to 
the  acre.  Leroy  Taylor  of  Round  Moun- 
tain district  reports  that  he  is  harvesting 
seven  sacks  to  the  acre  on  summer-fal- 
lowed land.  On  the  Balfour-Guthrie 
ranch,  west  of  town,  the  yield  of  wheat  on 
the  summer-fallowed  land  is  ten  sacks  to 
the  acre,  while  the  winter-sown  grain 
yields  only  four  sacks. 

GLENN. 

Fighting  'Hoppers  —Willows  Jour- 
nal: The  northern  section  of  Glenn 
county  is  suffering  from  the  grasshopper 
plague.  During  the  past  few  days  they 
have  made  their  appearance  in  countless 
millions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orland, 
and  every  precaution  is  being  taken  to 
keep  them  from  destroying  the  trees.  It 
is  reported  that  400  young  trees  in  one  or- 
chard near  that  town  have  been  stripped 
of  their  foliage  and  the  trees  ruined  by 
the  pests.  Owners  of  orchards  are  "sack- 
ing "  their  trees  and  by  this  means,  which 
involves  great  expense  and  labor,  the  rav- 
ages of  the  insects  are  expected  to  be 
stopped. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Forest  Rangers  to  be  Increased. 
— A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  states  that  six 
forest  rangers  are  to  be  added  July  1st  to 
the  force  at  present  employed  in  the  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Bernardino  forest  re- 
serves. Authority  for  the  employment  of 
these  men  has  been  received  by  Forest 
Supervisor  E  B.  Thomas,  and  the  names 
of  the  appointees  have  been  sent  to  Wash- 
ington for  approval  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  men  have 
been  chosen  from  the  staff  that  was  em- 
ployed last  summer.  •  This  makes  a  total 
of  twenty-nine  forest  rangers  in  the  two 
reserves,  as  against  twenty-three  em- 
ployed during  the  winter,  and  eleven  less 
than  were  engaged  in  the  same  service 
last  summer. 

NEVADA. 
Cattle  Dying  of  Disease.— Grass 
Valley  Union:  There  is  a  fatal  disease  at 
present  prevalent  among  cattle  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Columbia  Hill.  C.  J.  English  has 
lost  seven  or  eight  from  his  herd  and 


other  cattlemen  are  also  complaining  that 
their  stock  is  suffering.  The  disease  is 
said  to  be  blackleg. 

To  Go  to  Summer  Pastures.— The 
stockmen  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Ridge 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  annual  rodeo. 
They  are  getting  their  stock  together 
preparatory  to  moving  to  the  summer 
pastures  in  the  vicinity  of  Emigrant  Gap. 
The  hay  crop  in  the  Pleasant  Ridge  coun- 
try is  almost  gathered  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  harvested  in  that  country  in  some 
time. 

ORANGE. 

The  Los  Alamitos  Beet  Crop. — 
Santa  Ana  Blade:  E.  C.  Reeder  acd  J.  D. 
Shutt,  Los  Alamitos  farmers,  report  that 
the  outlook  for  the  beet  crop  is  very  sat- 
isfactory. About  three  quarters  of  an 
average  crop  for  all  the  ground  planted  is 
reported  as  the  output,  and  the  yield  will 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  factory  going  for 
a  three  months'  run. 

Walnut  Crop  Promises  to  Be 
Light.— W.  M.  McFadden,  president  of 
the  Fullerton  Walnut  Association,  says 
there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  walnut 
crop  in  Fullerton  and  Rivera,  two  leading 
walnut  sections  of  southern  California,  of 
at  least  25%.  Leading  producers  say  they 
are  going  to  hold  out  for  12  cents  per 
pound  for  the  entire  output  this  season. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Irrigated  Grain  Doing  Well. — 
Press  and  Horticulturist:  Grain  harvest 
on  the  Hemet  lands  is  in  full  blast.  Where 
irrigated  the  crop  is  good,  otherwise  it  is 
light;  but  even  with  light  crops  there 
seetrs  to  be  an  ocean  of  hay  in  sight. 
Fruit  gives  promise  of  an  abundant  crop 
and  employes  are  being  hired  weeks  in 
advance. 

Fine  Returns  from  Ten-Acre  Or- 
ange Grove. — Apropos  of  the  remark- 
able prices  of  the  Navel  orange  season 
just  closed  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote 
an  interview  with  D.  D.  Gage  and  the 
record  of  his  ten-acre  grove,  El  Retiro, 
for  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Gage  bought 
the  grove  five  years  ago  this  month  and 
has  kept  a  careful  record  of  fruit  sales  to 
date.  The  gross  returns  on  the  five  crops 
amount  to  $19,300.  Mr.  Gage  attributes 
the  excellent  returns  of  his  grove  to  its 
favorable  location  for  producing  early 
fruit,  and  the  conditions  of  soil  which 
enable  him  to  hold  his  fruit  for  the  late 
market — thereby  receiving  the  full  benefit 
of  the  high  prices  usually  prevailing  at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  orange 
season. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Hay  Crop  Light.— Hollister  Free 
Lance:  The  falling  off  in  the  hay  crop 
this  year  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
Hollister  promises  to  amount  to  a  consid- 
erable figure,  according  to  the  estimates 
made  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know.  Last  year  the  hay  crop  footed  up 
40,000  tons,  while  the  estimate  this  year 
places  the  output  at  18,000  tons.  This  will 
be  a  heavy  loss  and  one  unexpected,  as 
the  season  during  the  spring  months 
promised,  at  least,  an  average  crop. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Chickens  Killed  by  Lightning.— 
Times-Index  :  An  electrical  storm  Tues- 
day night  played  many  pranks  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  town.  Early  in  the  evening 
a  ball  of  fire  was  seen  running  along  the 
trolley  wire  out  Third  street  above  H. 
The  fire  played  back  and  forth  between 
two  blocks,  and  then,  leaping  to  an  elec- 
tric wire,  burned  out  the  fuse  in  an  arc 
light.  Out  on  Base  Line,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond  Central  school,  twenty  chick- 
ens were  killed  by  lightning.  The  fowls 
were  owned  by  a  family  named  Garner. 
When  Mrs.  Garner  went  into  the  yard  in 
the  morning  she  found  the  chickens  all 
dead,  their  bodies  within  a  radius  of  3 
yards.  Within  this  radius  there  is  a 
steel  scraper,  and  it  is  surmised  that  the 
lightning  struck  this  and  its  effect  killed 
the  fowls.  That  they  were  not  drowned 
by  the  heavy  showers  is  made  evident  by 
their  condition.  Their  feathers  were 
singed  and  the  bodies  discolored. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Squaws  Cremating  Grasshoppers. 
— A  San  Diego  dispatch  says  the  country 
about  Warner's  Hot  Springs  is  infested 
with  grasshoppers.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  they  have  been  hatching  very  fast, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  big  Warner 
ranch  has  an  army  of  squaws  fighting  the 
as  yet  wingless  pests.  With  sacks  or 
brush  the  squaws  drive  them  into  ditches 
already  prepared,  where  they  sack  them 
and  carry  them  to  another  ditch  arranged 
with  burning  straw,  into  which  they  are 
dumped. 

Light  Honey  Crop. — M.  G.  Demarest, 
one  of  the  leading  honey  men  of  San  Diego 
county,  says  the  outlook  for  a  good  crop 
is  very  poor.  The  weather  has  been  very 
unfavorable,  so  a  light  crop  is  expected. 
He  anticipates  much  better  prices  on  this 
account. 

Big  Apple  Crop.  —  Redlands  Facts: 


J.  W.  Mitcheltree,  from  Julian,  this 
county,  reports  the  prospects  for  apples 
the  best  ever  had  since  the  planting  in 
that  portion  of  the  country,  the  trees  be- 
ing very  heavily  laden.  There  was  no 
frost  this  year  to  take  off  some  of  the 
fruit,  as  is  commonly  the  case. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Staten  Island  Crops  all  Right.— 
To  the  Editor:  On  page  395  of  your 
issue  of  June  14,  1902,  it  is  stated  that  the 
bean  crop  on  Staten  Island  is  almost  a 
total  failure.  This  is  totally  incorrect; 
we  have  not  lost  an  acre,  and  all  crops, 
beans,  potatoes,  onions  and  grain  prom- 
ise an  abundant  yield  on  the  decreased 
acreage,  the  upper  division  being  now  de- 
voted entirely  to  cattle  raising  and  feed- 
ing.—E.  C.  Johnson,  Supt. 

Making  Money  on  Gooseberries  — 
Lodi  Sentinel:  G.  Favinger  of  the  Lang- 
ford  colony  was  in  town  Monday  display- 
ing some  extraordinary  gooseberries  which 
were  raised  on  his  ranch.  They  are  of 
large  size  and  bring  from  12  to  15  cents  per 
pound.  Mr.  Favinger  claims  that  they 
are  more  profitable  than  any  fruit  in  the 
market  and  he  cannot  half  fill  the  demand 
for  them.  He  will  plant  several  more 
acres  and  make  a  business  out  of  it  here- 
after. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Will  Raise  Turtles  — Press:  A  new 
and  important  industry  is  about  to  be 
started  at  Carpinteria.  It  is  the  raising  of 
terrapins  for  market,  and  the  promoter  of 
the  enterprise  is  Dr.  Cauch.  The  doctor 
has  on  his  place  at  Carpinteria  an  abun- 
dance of  water  for  the  turtles  to  occupy, 
and  as  there  is  little  else  requisite  for  their 
successful  growth,  it  is  expected  that  the 
experiment  will  prove  a  paying  venture 
There  is  a  growing  market  for  turtles  for 
food. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian  :  Offers  of  $17  per  ton  were  made 
last  week  for  apricots  in  the  eastern  part 

of  the  valley.  There  is  now  but  little 

difference  of  opinion  about  the  Bellefleur 
crop.  It  is  making  a  lighter  showing  than 
it  has  for  several  seasons. 

Champion  Gopher  Hunter.— Go- 
phers are  a  far  more  serious  menace  to 
fruit  interests  than  most  people  believe 
them  to  1  e.  They  not  only  destroy  young 
trees  by  cutting  the  roots,  but  have  been 
known  to  kill  trees  that  were  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old.  The  older  trees  die  by 
degrees  as  the  source  of  life  is  gradually 
taken  from  them  by  the  gophers,  which 
gnaw  off  the  roots.  When  a  fruit  tree 
shows  signs  of  dying,  without  apparent 
cause,  a  little  investigation  will  often  re- 
veal the  presence  of  an  active  gopher  at 
the  roots.  Jeff  Rodgers  has  destroyed 
more  than  500  of  the  rodents  on  H.  C. 
Rodgers'  place  on  Lake  avenue  this 
spring.  Jeff  has  been  killing  gophers  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  and  knows 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  appetites.  He 
feeds  them  on  apples,  carrots  and  new 
potatoes,  the  gophers  being  very  fond  of 
each  of  these.  The  diet  is  changed  from 
time  to  time,  but  Jeff  always  seasons  it 
with  a  little  strychnine.  This  he  finds  to 
be  the  best  remedy,  as  it  does  its  work 
effectually  in  every  instance. 

SHASTA. 
Thieves  Steal  Young  Turkeys. — 
Searchlight:  Wednesday  night  500  young 
turkeys  were  rounded  up  near  Anderson 
and  made  away  with.  The  birds  were  all 
about  half  grown,  being  valued  at  from  50 
to  75  cents  apiece.  They  were  all  stolen 
from  the  Schade  fruit  farm  on  the  river 
bottom,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  An- 
derson, and  were  the  property  of  W.  L. 
Wentworth,  manager  of  the  orchard,  and 
W.  Thomas,  lessee  of  a  piece  of  the  Schade 
land.  Thomas,  who  makes  a  business  of 
raising  turkeys,  was  the  heaviest  loser. 
The  young  turkeys  did  not  roost  in  the 
trees.  They  would  gather  in  herds  on 
the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  in 
which  the  old  birds  perched.  The  theory 
is  held  that  two  or  more  men  visited  the 
Schade  place,  gathered  the  young  turkeys 
in  a  basket  and  carried  them  to  their 
wagon.  They  could  repeat  the  perform- 
ance until  daylight  interfered  with  their 
work  or  the  supply  of  turkeys  became  ex- 
hausted. 

SONOMA. 

Fruit  Prices.  —  Sonoma  County 
Farmer:  Five  cents  is  being  paid  at 
Healdsburg  for  the  best  cherries;  $22  50 
being  offered  for  peaches.  One  party 
says  he  has  stopped  offering  Crawford 
peaches  for  sale  since  he  has  been  able  to 
make  them  bring  $30  dried.  Another 
grower  states  that,  while  the  cannery 
cuts  out  all  scabby  pears,  he  is  able  to 
make  a  good  merchantable  dried  fruit  of 
them. 

Hop  Contracts.— A  Santa  Rosa  dis- 
patch states  that  a  large  number  of  hop 
contracts  wero  filed  there  recently,  cover- 
ing the  sale  of  the  1302  crop,  at  prices 
ranging  from  13@13Jc. 


SUTTER. 

Horse  Broke  a  Blood  Vessel  a. 
Died  — Sutter  County  Farmer:  Sam 
Price  lost  a  valuable  horse  Monday  while 
having  it  shod  The  horse  was  a  fractious 
one  and  was  shod  with  difficulty.  As  it 
was  being  released  from  the  ropes  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  job  it  threw  itself  back- 
ward breaking  a  blood  vessel  and  soon 
died  from  internal  hemorrhage. 

Buyers  Hunting  Almonds  —A  num- 
ber of  almond  buyers  have  been  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Yuba  City  recently,  but  it  is  not 
known  that  many  contracts  have  been 
closed.  The  advanced  offers  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  from  8  to  10  cents,  al- 
though a  few  lots  have  been  contracted 
for  at  a  trifle  higher  prices. 

Scale  in  Orchards  —The  fruit  grow- 
ers near  Yuba  City  are  somewhat  alarmed 
over  the  rapid  spread  of  a  new  scale  in 
their  orchards.  Prune,  plum,  apricot  and 
cherry  trees  are  affected.  The  county 
commissioner  says  it  is  the  brown  apricot 
scale. 

TULARE. 

Grasshoppers  Eating  Oranges.— 
Times:  The  grasshoppers  are  becoming 
so  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Globe,  on 
Upper  Tule  river,  that  the  orange 
growers  have  resorted  to  wrapping  their 
trees  with  paper  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  the  pests.  J.  M.  Akin  of 
Springville  states  that,  while  the  hoppers 
have  not  appeared  there,  they  are  in  that 
vicinity  in  large  numbers  and  at  the 
orange  orchard  known  as  the  old  Talbot 
place  they  are  eating  the  oranges  on  the 
trees.  To  protect  his  nursery  of  20,000 
young  orange  trees,  Andrew  Hoover  has 
run  furrows  alongside  of  the  trees  and 
covered  them  with  soil  for  protection,  and 
if  they  are  not  kept  covered  too  long  will 
probably  be  saved.  Other  orchardists  are 
resorting  to  covering  their  big  trees  with 
mosquito  netting,  but  Mr.  Akin  is  doubt- 
ful about  any  good  resulting  from  that 
plan,  as  the  hoppers  will  probably  eat 
through  the  netting. 

Making  Small  Farms  — P.  F.  Wood 
of  Tulare  reports  the  consummation  of  a 
land  sale  that  will  mean  much  for  the 
southeastern  portion  of  Tulare  county. 
He  sold  to  W.  H.  Bonner  1047  acres  of 
the  old  Jones  ranch  and  the  purchaser 
will  cut  it  up  into  homes  for  about  twenty- 
five  families.  Alfalfa  seems  to  be  the 
product  to  be  raised  and  water  will  be  put 
on  the  place  at  once.  Mr.  Bonner  lives  in 
Los  Angeles  and  represents  Eastern  men 
in  the  transaction. 

Foiled  the  Hoppers  — Visalia  Delta: 
Dan  G.  Overall  returned  from  Lemon 
Cove  Wednesday,  after  spending  two  days 
in  that  vicinity  preparing  his  citrus  or- 
chard for  the  attack  of  the  grasshoppers. 
Mr.  Overall  had  his  small  trees  wtll  pro- 
tected with  sacks  and  put  out  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  poifon.  The  poison  con- 
sisted of  arsenic,  bran  and  sugar  mixed. 
The  hoppers  eat  the  preparation  and 
many  of  them  pass  away  without  making 
another  jump.  Mr  Overall  has  no  fear  of 
the  pests  injuring  his  orchard  from  the 
way  they  were  checked  by  the  poison. 

Fighting  Grasshoppers.— Register: 
Exaggerated  reports  were  circulated  this 
morning  of  the  damage  done  by  grass- 
hoppers at  the  Paige  vineyard.  A  few 
vines  down  in  one  corner  of  the  vineyard 
were  stripped,  but  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  Superintendent  Montgomery  and 
his  men  headed  off  the  hoppers.  The 
manner  of  fighting  them  may  furnish  a 
pointer  to  others.  He  called  out  his  men 
and  each  provided  himself  with  a  stick, 
to  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  the  half 
of  a  barley  sack,  making  of  it  a  flag.  Sev- 
eral loads  of  manure  were  strewn  along 
the  threatened  corner  of  the  vineyard  and 
sprinkled  with  kerosene,  being  then  set 
on  fire.  The  men  then  formed  in  line, 
and,  waving  their  banners  near  the 
ground,  drove  the  hoppers  back  out  of 
the  vineyard. 

VENTURA. 

Oxnard  Walnut  Growers  — The 
Oxnard  walnut  growers  recently  formed 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  marketing  and  selling  of  the 
walnuts  raised  in  the  districts  south  of  the 
Santa  Clara  river,  which  are  estimated  at 
300  tons  this  year,  based  on  last  year's 
crop.  Among  the  walnut  growers  of  this 
district  who  are  members  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation are:  T.  A.  Rice,  P.  S.  Carr,  R.  B. 
Edmondson,  L.  J.  Rose,  Jr.,  L.  Pfeller, 
Z  Graham  and  W.  Arnold. 

Apricot  Crop  Badly  Spotted. — 
From  the  reports  received  from  the  heav- 
iest producing  sections  of  the  country  ex- 
perts estimate  the  probable  output  as 
thirty-five  cars  of  dried  apricots,  or  about 
500  tons  this  season.  It  is  considered 
probable  that  nearly  the  entire  crop  will 
be  dried.  The  fruit  gives  indications  of 
excellent  size  and  quality.  Reports  from 
different  sections  of  the  country  show 
that  in  some  localities  the  orchards  prom- 
ise unusually  heavy  crops,  while  in  others 
the  crop  will  be  very  light. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


June. 

What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days: 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and 
towers, 

And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  (lowers; 

The  Hush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its 
chalice, 

And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too 
mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters 
and  sings; 

He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her 

nest- 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song  is 

the  best  P  —  Lowell. 


Take  the  Fruit  I  Give  You. 

Take  the  fruit  I  give  you,  says  the  bend- 
ing tree; 

Nothing  but  a  burden  is  it  all  to  me. 
Lighten  ye  my  branches,  let  them  toss  in 
air; 

Only  leave  me  freedom  next  year's  load  to 
bear. 

Do  my  waters  cheer  thee,  says  the  gurg- 
ling spring, 

With  the  crystal  coolness  'tis  their  life  to 
bring? 

Leave  me  not  to  stagnate,  creeping  o'er 
the  plain. 

Drink  for  thy  refreshment;  drink,  and 
come  again. 

Can    I    yield  you  blessings  ?   says  the 

friendly  heart. 
•Fear  not  I  am  poorer,  though  I  much 

impart. 

Wherefore  should  you  thank  me  ?  Giving 

is  my  need. 
Love,  that  wrought  none  comfort,  sorrow 

were,  indeed.       — Lucy  Larcom. 


Because  o(  Ideals. 

"May  I  walk  home  with  you  ?"  he 
asked. 

It  was  past  8  o'clock  on  a  wet  win- 
ter night,  and  they  had  just  come  out 
of  church  where  the  vicar  had  been  dis- 
coursing eloquently  on  the  social  equality 
of  man. 

The  girl  looked  up  at  the  sky,  opened 
her  umbrella,  and  said,  "Yes." 

"  You  think  he  was  right  ?  "  The  man 
nodded  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
building  they  had  just  left. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  she,  with  a  little 
toss  of  her  head.  "I  think  he  was  all 
wrong  in  general." 

"  But  in  particular  ?  " 

"  You  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
particulars,"  she  remarked,  kicking 
away  a  stone  which  lay  in  her  path. 

"We  are  particulars" — briefly. 

"No,  we  are  not,"  retorted  the  girl. 
"  We  are  most  decidedly  generals.  My 
father  is  General  Garwithen,  my  grand- 
father was  General  Carwithen ;  your 
father  is — a  general  dealer."  This  lat- 
ter was  said  under  her  breath. 

The  man  did  not  contradict  her  ;  he 
merely  asked  her  if  it  made  any  differ- 
ence to  themselves. 

"  I  think  we  are,  and  always  shall  be, 
as  far  apart  as  those  two  stars,"  she 
said  sadly. 

The  rain  had  ceased  and  two  watery 
stars  twinkled  feebly  in  the  gloomy 
sky. 

"Iam  nearly  home  now,"  she  said, 
after  a  little  silence.  "  You  had  better 
not  come  any  farther.    Good  night." 

The  man  apparently  did  not  see  the 
hand  she  held  out.  He  said  good  night 
laconically,  but  he  turned  and  watched 
her  until  she  was  out  of  sight. 

Once  home,  she  flung  herself  on  the 
bed  in  an  agony  of  despair.  The  man 
found  his  friend  awaiting  him  on  his 
doorsteps. 

"  Hello  !  You  look  a  bit  down  in  the 
mouth,   Needham.    I  knew  this  busi- 


ness would' t  work  satisfactorily,"  he 
said. 

"  It's  working  splendidly,"  answered 
the  other. 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  his  friend. 

Randal  Needham  gave  a  little  laugh 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  The  tale 
is  as  old  as  the  hills,  Arthur,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  in  love." 

"  Phew  !  "  ejaculated  his  friend. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  Needham. 
"She  is  a  perfect  lady."  Arthur 
glanced  around  his  friend's  study. 
Violins  and  bows  galore  littered  the 
room  ;  music  was  the  dominating  passion 
of  the  man's  life. 

"  She  doesn't  know  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Not  she!"  answered  Needham. 
"She  thinks  my  father  is  a  general 
dealer  in — only  heaven  knows  what  ! 
But  I'll  make  her  own  she  loves  me  be- 
fore she  does  know.  No  one  here  has 
ever  guessed  my  story.  I  am  a  poor 
violin  teacher,  pure  and  simple." 

"  Not  so  simple  either."  Grosvenor 
laughed. 

The  two  men  had  brought  out  their 
pipes  and  sat  puffing  away  at  them  to 
their  heart's  content. 

"Look  here,  I  met  an  old  woman  I 
know  in  the  street  to-day,"  went  on 
Grosvenor.  "I  told  her  I  was  staying 
with  you,  and  she  asked  me  to  dine 
there  ;  she  turned  up  her  lofty  nose 
with  scorn  at  the  bare  idea  of  you  join- 
ing her  select  party  table.  No  one  is 
good  enough  for  Mrs.  Ranter  ;  she  has 
her  precious  girls'  future  to  think  of  and 
you  are  not  an  eligible." 

"  Ranter!  "  echoed  Needham.  "  Why, 
that's  the  name  of  my  best  pupii's 
mother.    Are  you  going  ?  " 

"Is  thy  servant  a  dog  ?"  returned 
Grosvenor. 

"  Mrs.  Ranter  is  one  of  the  most  ar- 
rant humbugs  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 
Nothing  short  of  a  title  is  worth  any- 
thing to  her,"  said  Needham. 

"Oh,  I  know  her,"  returned  the 
other.  "I  think  she  would  sell  her 
soul  for  position." 

"If  she  had  one,"  added  Needham, 
and  they  both  laughed. 

"  How  did  that  '  general  dealer '  idea 
get  about  ? "  asked  Grosvenor.  He 
had  stopped  smoking  to  refill  his  pipe. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  answered  the 
other.  "  I  expect  Mrs.  Ranter  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  I  haven't  contra- 
dicted it  because  it  served  my  purpose 
well." 

"You  were  always  a  rum  chap,  you 
know,"  said  his  friend.  "I  can't  think 
how  it  is  people  don't  see  through 
you." 

Needham  paused  in  the  act  of  put- 
ting some  coal  on  the  fire.  "I  have 
always  had  my  ideals,"  he  said.  "One 
of  them  was  to  be  loved  and  married 
for  myself  alone.  My  father,  being  out 
in  Canada,  made  it  easy  for  me  to  sink 
my  identity.  And  I've  had  an  ideal 
existence,  too,"  he  added.  "It's 
rather  fun  to  be  snubbed  when  you 
knew  it  is  unnecessary." 

Grosvenor  looked  thoughtfully  into 
the  fire.  "  I  had  ideals,  too,  once  upon 
a  time,"  he  said.  "I  would  have  died 
for  any  of  them  any  day.  The  difficult 
part  was  to  live  up  to  them." 

"Don't  outlive  them,  old  fellow," 
said  Needham.  "It  is  a  mistake.  When 
the  real  sun  shines  in  the  reflected  glory 
of  the  ideal,  it  is  always  better  for  it." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  asked 
Grosvenor,  as  he  got  up.  "I  am  off 
to  bed  now.  If  I  stay  up  any  longer 
you  will  be  persuading  me  to  follow 
your  example,  and  I  don't  think  I 
should  find  it  as  amusing  as  you  did." 

The  next  morning  Randal  Needham 
was  coming  back  from  giving  a  lesson 
when  he  saw  Cecil  Carwithen  in  front 
of  him.  She  was  carrying  her  violin 
case  and  looked  white  and  tired. 

"You  must  let  me  have  that,"  he 
said,  masterfully,  pointing  to  the  case. 
"  And  now  tell  me  why  you  are  looking 
so  pale  this  morning." 

A  slight  flush  mounted  to  her  brow. 

"I  am  tired,"  she  said  briefly. 

"  That  isn't  all,"  he  replied. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Ranter  bore 
down  upon  them.  She  cut  the  girl, 
and  bowed  icily  to  Needham.  It 
would  not  do  for  her  to  offend  him. 
Kate  was  beginning  to  play  the  violin  so 
well  under  his  careful  tuition. 

"Cecil,"  said  the  man,  possessing 
himself  of  her  hand,  "you  know  I  love 


you,  dear.  Couldn't  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  marry  me  some  day  ?  " 

"  It's  no  use,"  she  said  sadly.  "My 
parents  would  never  consent." 

"Oh  yes  they  would!" — in  a  tri- 
umphant tone. 

"Our  lives  lie  in  different  direc- 
tions," objected  the  girl. 

"But  I  make  enough  to  keep  you," 
urged  Needham.  "You  need  never 
do  a  stroke  of  work.  And  I  am  not 
common  nor  vulgar,  whatever  my 
father  may  be.  Cecil,  say  you  love 
me." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  he  read 
the  answer  in  her  brown  eyes.  Then 
she  seized  her  violin  out  of  his  hand 
and  flew,  leaving  him  staring  stupidly 
after  her,  with  a  whole  world  of  joy 
on  his  face. 

For  the  next  week  neither  of  them 
saw  each  other.  Randal  Needham 
went  away  suddenly  the  day  after, 
and  stayed  away,  to  the  surprise  of 
his  pupils  (for  it  was  term  time)  and 
the  righteous  indignation  of  Mrs.  Ran- 
ter. "But  what  could  one  expect  of 
a  man  like  that  ?  "  she  whispered  con- 
fidentially to  her  bosom  friend,  a  lady 
whose  great  niece  had  married  the 
great  nephew  of  a  baronet. 

Needham  came  back  the  day  after 
this  charitable  remark  had  been  made. 
He  was  in  deep  mourning  and  his  first 
visit  was  to  General  Carwithen.  Cecil 
was  in  the  garden,  and  thither  he 
wended  his  way  after  the  interview 
was  over. 

"  I  have  come  to  claim  you,"  he  said. 

"What  has  made  father  consent?" 
asked  the  girl.  The  tones  of  her  voice 
were  incredulous. 

"I  have  imformed  him  of  a  few 
facts ;  and  now  I  must  break  them 
gently  to  you,"  he  answered. 

The  wind  had  ruffled  Cecil's  hair, 
and  he  smoothed  it  back  with  a  loving 
gesture. 

"I  am  not  bound  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing," he  said,  "  and — " 

"  Well  ?  "  she  inquired  anxiously. 

"Look  at  that,"  he  said,  thrusting 
a  paper  into  her  hand  and  turning 
away,  so  that  he  might  not  see  her 
face.    He  need  not  have  been  afraid. 

Cecil  read  the  marked  paragraph, 
"  The  funeral  of  Lord  Cunningham." 

There  was  also  a  likeness  of  the  heir, 
and  it  and  the  man  sitting  beside  her 
were  identical. 

Mrs.  Ranter  was  considerably 
astonished  the  next  morning  to  get  a 
letter  in  the  ex-violin  master's  hand- 
writing. 

"Lord  Cunningham  regrets  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  continue  Mrs.  Ran- 
ter's lessons,  as  he  is  leaving  Leomin- 
ster." 

Still  more  surprised  was  she  at  the 
announcement  of  his  engagement  to 
Cecil  Carwithen,  which  her  daughters 
read  out  of  the  local  papers  a  few 
mornings  later. 

"  Girls  !  "  she  said  to  those  two  young 
ladies.  "  why  didn't  we  ask  him  to  din- 
ner ?  " 

And  echo  answered  "  Why  ?  "— St. 
Paul  Budget. 


are  sometimes  absolutely  uncanny  in 
their  weird  resemblance  to  the  "hu- 
man voice  divine."  This  superiority  is 
due  to  the  construction  of  its  beak,  its 


Talking  Birds. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  whilst 
the  so-called  dumb  animals  have  all 
some  language  of  their  own,  a  method 
by  which  each  species  can  hold  converse 
with  its  kind,  it  is  in  the  feathered 
world  alone  that  we  find  any  creatures 
capable  of  being  taught  to  use  the 
speech  of  man.  Certain  birds  not  only 
are  capable  of  producing  articulate 
words  and  sentences,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear from  many  well-authenticated  in- 
stances as  if  they  possess  in  some 
measure  the  reasoning  faculty  which 
enables  them  to  apply  their  acquired 
art  of  speech  with  peculiar  aptitude. 

The  raven,  the  jackdaw,  the  magpie 
and  the  jay  may  all  be  trained  to  im- 
itate sounds  and  to  utter  words  and 
even  sentences,  distinctly,  but  more 
familiar  to  most  people  are  talking 
birds  of  the  parrot  tribe,  which  acquire 
the  gift  of  speech  in  far  greater  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  of  their  species. 
The  voice  of  the  parrot  is  also  much 
more  human  in  its  tones  ;  the  raven  is 
too  hoarse,  the  jay  and  the  magpie  are 
too  shrill ;  but  there  are  modulations  in 
the  parrot's  notes  when  speaking  that 


uuc  lu  uiie  uuusui ucuuu  oi  us  oeaK,  its 
tongue  and  head.  The  parrot,  too,  has 
a  wonderful  memory  and  rarely  forgets 
what  it  has  once  thoroughly  learned. — 
Our  Young  Folk. 

Language  of  Crows  and  Fowl. 

"  Of  all  the  birds  of  the  air,"  said  the 
game-keeper  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sportsmen's  Association,  "I  think 
crows  are  the  greatest  conversation- 
alists." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  crows  and  other 
birds  have  a  language  ?  "  he  was  asked. 

"I  do,  and  if  ever  you  study  these 
black  freebooters  when  looting  in  a 
grain  field,  I  dare  say  you  will  think  as 
I  do.  They  never  attempt  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  field  of  corn  without  first 
establishing  a  system  of  outposts.  If 
one  sentinel  can  overlook  the  surround- 
ing country  only  one  will  be  posted  ; 
but  if  circumstances  require  more  than 
one  the  necessary  number  will  be  as- 
signed to  duty. 

"  These  sentinels  reconnoitre  for  the 
best  positions  for  outlook,  and  settle 
down  to  watch.  If  one  sights  a  man 
approaching  without  a  gun,  a  rather 
lazy,  indifferent  'caw  '  is  sounded,  and 
the  looters  in  the  grain  or  corn  take 
their  time  in  winging  away.  But  mark 
the  difference  when  a  watcher  sees  a 
gun.  Then  there  is  an  unmistakable 
emphasis  added  to  the  danger  signal, 
and  there  is  no  loitering  among  the 
robbers  this  time.  All  are  in  a  hurry, 
and  every  one  in  the  bunch  seems  to 
have  something  to  say." 

Turning  to  the  partridge  and  quail 
and  several  varieties  of  water  fowl, 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  Mechanics' 
building  next  month,  the  game-keeper 
continued  : 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  an  old  biddy 
partridge  tell  her  chickens  to  get  un- 
der cover  ?  Never  !  Well,  she  says  it 
in  very  few  words  when  surprised  with 
her  brood,  and  the  little  fellows  disap- 
pear on  the  instant.  While  you  are 
wondering  what  became  of  them  she 
begins  to  fake  lameness  and  tries  to  in- 
duce you  to  catch  her.  If  you  are  not 
up  to  her  tricks  you  give  chase,  and 
when  she  has  led  you  far  enough  away 
from  her  hiding  chicks  she  11  likely 
startle  you  with  a  sudden  thunder  of 
wings,  and  a  burst  of  speed  that  will 
leave  you  standing  wide — eyed  with 
wonder. 

"Retrace  your  steps  to  the  place 
whence  she  coaxed  you,  and  sit  down, 
keep  quiet,  wait.  The  mother  bird  will 
return  in  a  few  minutes,  settle  down 
noiselessly  and  cluck.  The  note  this 
time  differs  from  that  given  when  she 
saw  you,  and  directly  she  sounds  it  all 
the  little  chicks  bob  up  from  under 
leaves  and  out  of  odd  hiding  places  and 
chase  around  with  the  old  biddy  after 
food. 

"Ducks  and  geese  talk.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it,  and  if  ever  you  saw  an  old 
gander  entreating  a  flock  of  young  and 
inexperienced  goslings  to  heed  not  the 
wheedling  honks  of  the  Cape  Cod  decoys, 
you  would  be  convinced.  An  English 
scientist  named  Nelson  Wood,  who  has 
made  a  lifelong  study  of  bird  language, 
is  competent  to  understand  many  bird 
signals  and  to  give  them  himself.  Birds 
that  do  not  fly  and  consequently  are  in 
greater  danger  have  a  more  extended 
vocabulary.  Turkeys  and  barnyard 
hens  have  a  note  for  overhead  danger, 
as  when  a  hawk  appears,  and  another 
for  danger  on  the  ground." 

"  Where  did  all  those  skeletons  come 
from  ?"  asked  the  visitor  at  the  medical 
college.  "Can  you  keep  a  secret?" 
queried  the  medical  student.  "  Sure 
thing,"  replied  the  visitor.  "  Then  I'll 
tell  you,"  replied  the  embryo M.  D.,  and 
continued  in  a  loud  whisper,  "we  raised 
them." 

"  Isn't  it  silly  for  a  woman  to  refer  to 
1  her  new  hat  as  a  '  duck  of  a  bonnet  ?'  " 
"That's  appropriate  enough.    A  duck 
has  a  pretty  big  bill  attached  to  it,  you 
know." 


"Some  men,"  said  Uncle  Eph'm,  "is 
like  fish.  Dey  don't  never  come  to  the 
top  on  tell  dey  die." 
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Eighty  Miles  of  Free  Fruits. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Allerton,  the  Chicago 
millionaire,  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
ownhog  a  larger  number  of  farms  than 
any  other  man  in  the  country.  His 
agricultural  holdings  comprise  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  richest  soil  in  the 
prairie  States.  Although  his  farming 
is  pre-eminently  of  the  practical  kind 
which  yields  great  profits,  in  one  way 
he  allows  sentiment  to  govern  him. 
Along  the  roads  which  skirt  and  trav- 
erse his  farms  are  belts  of  cherry  and 
apple  orchards.  If  these  trees  were 
planted  in  a  single  file,  as  close  to- 
gether as  good  results  in  bearing  would 
permit,  the  line  would  reach  80  miles  in 
length.  The  incident  which  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  these  trees, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  set  so  close 
to  the  public  highway,  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

When  Mr.  Allerton  was  a  boy  of  12 
years,  his  chief  source  of  income  was 
from  driving  herds  of  sheep  and  droves 
of  calves  to  the  Poughkeepsie  market, 
a  distance  of  30  miles.  The  trip  to  the 
city  was  made  in  2  days,  and  he  was 
generally  able  to  get  a  ride  home  with 
some  farmers  from  his  neighborhood 
who  had  been  to  market  with  produce. 
The  bright  spots  in  the  pilgrimage, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  dusty,  bare- 
foot drover- boy  who  trudged  behind 
his  flocks,  were  the  orchards  which 
were  sufficiently  near  the  road  for  pos- 
sibilities of  free  forage,  and  none  of  the 
roadside  fruitage  was  half  so  tempting 
to  the  tired,  dust-choked  boy  as  the 
luscious  cherries  which  dangled  from 
loaded  boughs  on  the  farm  of  an  old 
Quaker,  whose  place  was  reached  in 
the  heat  of  the  second  afternoon  of  the 
journey.  If  convinced  that  the  owner 
was  not  near,  the  boy  would  make  a 
swift  raid  upon  the  trees  and  then  eat 
the  fruit  at  leisure  as  he  trudged  along. 
And  he  frequently  smiled  with  great 
satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  he  had 
not  once  been  seen  by  the  owner. 

When  returning  one  day  in  the  wagon 
of  a  farmer,  the  boy  saw  the  Quaker 
standing  beside  his  trees.  "  Don't  you 
suppose  he  would  let  us  have  a  few 
cherries  if  you  were  to  ask  him  ?"  said 
the  boy. 

"  Of  course  he  would,"  answered  the 
farmer,  who  stopped  the  wagon  and 
laughingly  repeated  the  boy's  request 
to  the  venerable  Friend.  The  latter 
looked  benevolently  serious,  placed  his 
hand  on  the  lad's  head  and  inquired 
calmly: 

"  Isn't  thee  the  boy  that  breaks  the 
limbs  from  my  trees  ?" 

There  was  no  way  of  honorable  es- 
cape, and  Allerton  tremblingly  admit- 
ted the  charge. 

"  Don't  thee  steal  any  more,"  con- 
tinued the  kindly  old  Quaker,  "but  just 
pick  thy  fill  as  if  thee  owned  them. 
Now  go  and  fill  thy  hat,  but  do  not 
break  the  branches." 

After  telling  this  story  recently  to  a 
friend,  Mr.  Allerton  said :  "I  made  up 
my  mind  then  that  when  I  grew  to 
manhood  I  would  do  something  to  show 
that  I  appreciated  the  lesson  that  the 
good  old  Quaker  taught  me  and  the 
kindness  with  which  it  was  done.  I've 
planted  fully  80  miles  of  trees  to  his 
memory.  If  he  had  thrashed  me,  as  I 
expected  him  to  do  when  I  confessed, 
there  would  not  have  been  one  of  these 
memorial  trees.  And  the  men  on  my 
farms  understand  that  any  boy  is  wel- 
come to  eat  his  fill  of  fruit.  That's 
what  the  trees  are  there  for." — Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 


Senator  Grab:  A  man  called  on  me 
this  morning  and  offered  me  $1000  for 
my  vote  on  a  certain  measure,  but  I  re- 
fused it. .  Political  Purist:  Bravo  !  You 
ought  to  have  the  approval  of  your  con- 
science. Senator  Grab:  I  have;  we 
finally  agreed  on  $2000. 

 >»■  

"Hi,  there  I"  called  the  policeman, 
"  don't  you  see  that  sign:  '  No  dogs  al- 
lowed in  this  park  ?'  "  "Ah  I"  replied 
the  dog  owner,  "but  this  dog  can't 
read.    Fine  day,  isn't  it  ?" 

Sillicus:  I'm  afraid  the  world  has 
very  little  sympathy  for  its  unfortu- 
nates. Cynicus:  Nonsense  !  Haven't 
you  ever  noticed  how  people  cry  at 
weddings  ? 


Necessity  of  Foot  Baths. 

Not  only  are  the  feet  kept  com- 
fortable, but  the  well  being  of  the  en- 
tire body  depends  much  upon  the  time 
and  care  bestowed  upon  the  feet. 

The  feet  should  be  washed  daily  in 
tepid  water  and  soap,  finishing  with  a 
dash  of  cold  water  to  quicken  circula- 
tion and  prevent  their  becoming  sensi- 
tive. 

Friction  is  indispensable  to  remove 
tough  and  callous  surfaces  and  to  ren- 
der the  foot  soft  and  flexible.  Callosi- 
ties may  be  smoothed  with  toilet  pum- 
ice stone.  They  will  not  occur  if  the 
feet  are  washed  daily.  The  nails  should 
be  cut  square  across  top. 

If  the  feet  are  dry,  rub  in  a  little 
6ne  toilet  cream  or  vegetable  oil  until 
absorbed. 

If  the  feet  are  moist,  rinse  in  water 
containing  a  little  powdered  alum,  vin- 
egar or  ammonia.  After  wiping  them 
perfectly  dry,  dust  on  a  little  talcum 
powder. 

For  feet  which  suffer  from  excessive 
perspiration,  a  litt'e  carbolic  acid,  say 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  in  a  basin  of 
rinse  water,  is  efficacious.  Soda  is  also 
excellent  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the 
perspiration.  The  hosiery  should  be 
changed  daily  and  the  street  shoes  ex- 
changed for  slippers  or  low  shoes  when 
at  home. 

As  a  rule,  the  feet  are  not  suffi- 
ciently ventilated,  and  the  large  pores  of 
the  soles  reabsorb  much  of  the  impuri- 
ties which  they  throw  off.  A  frequent 
change  of  shoes  and  stockings  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air  when  possible  obvi- 
ates much  of  the  unpleasant  odor  con- 
sequent upon  constant  imprisonment 
of  the  feet  in  thick  leather. 

Half  an  ounce  of  borax  to  a  pint 
and  one-half  of  water  makes  a  good 
rinsing  solution. 

Boracic  acid  in  powder  form  may  be 
dusted  on  feet  which  perspire  disagree- 
ably, with  good  results. 

Cute  Sayings. 

The  Little  Chronicle  has  collected 
and  published  some  of  the  bright  say- 
ings of  small  folk,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  story  : 

Evading  a  Difficulty. — Alice,  who 
was  five  years  old,  was  often  asked  to 
run  errands  for  her  mother.  She  went 
very  willingly  if  she  could  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  article  wanted,  but 
she  dreaded  the  laughter  which 
greeted  her  attempts  to  pronounce  cer- 
tain words.  "Vinegar"  was  one  of  the 
hardest  for  her.  She  never  would  go 
for  it  if  she  could  help  it ;  but  one 
morning  her  mother  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  send  her. 

On  entering  the  store  she  handed 
the  jug  to  the  clerk  and  said  : 

"Smell  the  jug  and  give  me  a  quart." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  delicious  savory  omelet  may  be 
made  from  a  mixture  of  chopped 
parsley,  onion  juice  and  any  savory 
herbs  to  sprinkle  over  the  omelet. 

To  take  the  "eyes"  out  of  a  pine- 
apple, if  the  proper  utensils  are  not  at 
hand,  it  will  be  found  that  slicing  the 
fruit  greatly  facilitates  the  operation. 
It  is  easy  afterwards  to  cut  off  the  skin 
if  the  pine  is  to  be  served  in  slices,  and, 
obviously,  still  less  difficult,  if  to  cut  the 
fruit  into  dice  is  intended. 

To  prepare  "easy"  toast,  use  the 
end  pieces  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Over  them  pour  quickly  boiling  water, 
letting  it  run  off,  or  pour  milk  over 
them.  Then  slash  the  pieces,  but  do 
not  sever  the  crust,  and  put  butter 
between,  in  the  cuts  and  on  the  top. 
Set  this  in  the  oven  in  a  deep  plate, 
and  by  the  time  the  table  is  set  and 
tea  or  cocoa  made,  the  "easy"  toast 
is  done. 

A  delicious  cold  dessert,  fit  for  the 
most  distinguished  company,  is  an  or- 
ange cream.  Soak  one-half  of  a  box  of 
gelatine  in  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  cold 
water.  Beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar  and  the  grated 
rind  of  one  orange  until  light.  Scald 
one  pint  of  milk,  and  pour  over  the  egg 


All  the  world's  a  stage.  Elgin 
Watches  are  the  prompters. 

Elgin  Watches 

are  the  world's  standard  for  pocket  time- 
pieces. Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land  ; 
guaranteed  by  the  world's  greatest  watch 
works.    Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


mixture.  Return  to  the  double  boiler, 
and  stir  until  as  thick  as  custard. 
Take  from  the  fire,  add  the  soaked 
gelatine,  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Strain,  and  when  cool  add  the  juice  of 
five  oranges.  When  it  begins  to  stiffen 
add  one  pint  of  cream  whipped  to  a 
solid  froth,  and  stir  carefully  until 
very  thick.  Pour  into  small  moulds  or 
paper  cases,  and  stand  in  a  cold  place. 

A  recipe  for  cabbage  salad,  made 
with  celery  and  whipped  cream, 
is  called  a  German  salad,  and  is  put 
together  as  follows  :  One  small  head 
of  cabbage,  one  large  beet,  six  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Cut  the  cabbage  as  fine 
as  you  would  for  slaw  ;  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Place  this  on  a  fiat  dish, 
pile  it  quite  high,  and  arrange  around 
with  alternating  slices  of  boiled  beets 
and  hard-boiled  eggs.  Garnish  the 
edge  thickly  with  the  delicate  part  of 
celery  curled  and  the  small  leaves.  Do 
not  stir  the  mixture  with  vegetables, 
and  boil  the  eggs  twenty  minutes. 
Whip  to  a  thick  froth  a  pint  of  rich 
cream,  and  pour  over  the  whole. 

To  make  an  apple  compote  take  one- 
half  cupful  of  boiling  water,  add  one 
cup  of  sugar,  a  couple  of  pieces  of  stick 
cinnamon  about  an  inch  long,  or 
enough  powdered  cinnamon  to  flavor, 
and  the  sliced  yellow  rind  of  one  lemon, 
and  let  the  whole  simmer  until  it  be- 
gins to  look  thick.  Pare  and  core  six 
tart  apples,  place  in  a  graniteware 
saucepan,  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them,  being  sure  that  each  is  well 
covered  with  the  mixture.  Cover  the 
saucepan  and  place  it  where  the  con- 
tents will  simmer  slowly.  When 
the  apples  are  soft,  remove  them  care- 
fully, to  avoid  breaking,  and  serve  on 
thin  rounds  of  hot  toast,  on  which  a 
little  of  the  syrup  may  be  poured.  If 
served  cold,  a  little  whipped  cream 
may  be  poured  over  each  apple. 

An  old  housekeeper  furnishes  the 
following  recipe  for  a  pot  roast  of  beef: 
Place  the  meat  in  a  mixture  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  a  dozen  whole  allspice, 
a  dozen  peppers  and  a  half  bay  leaf, 
and  leave  it  two  days,  turning  the 
meat  occasionally ;  then  remove  the 
beef,  wipe  it  dry  and  brown  it  on  both 
sides  with  two  sliced  onions  in  veal 
suet.  Put  into  the  kettle  in  which  the 
meat  is  to  be  boiled  two  cupfuls  of 
spiced  vinegar,  with  two  large  carrots 
cut  in  slices.  When  it  boils  add  the 
browned  meat,  cover  closely  and  cook 
slowly  for  three  hours,  turning  occa- 
sionally, adding  more  vinegar  as  it  is 
needed.  Remove  the  meat ;  strain  the 
vinegar  in  which  it  is  cooked,  add  a  cup- 
ful of  boiling  water,  and  a  little  salt, 
and  thicken  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
flour.  Add  the  meat,  and  just  before 
serving  add  a  cupful  of  cream. 

"Josiah,"  asked  Mrs.  Chugwater, 
"what  is  a  bucket-shop?"  "It's  a 
place,  I  suppose,"  replied  Mr.  Chug- 
water, looking  impatiently  up  from  his 
newspaper,  "where  they  empty  the 
water  out  of  the  stocks." 


Educational. 


"  In  our  last  issue,"  explained  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Hickory  Ridge  Missourian, 
"  the  types  made  us  say  that 1  the  great 
curse  this  country  ought  to  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  is  its  baking  powder.' 
We  wrote  it  '  banking  power.'  " 


$60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUR. 

{j^^  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 

LARKIN  ST.,        R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Pree. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Year. 
Individual  Instruction. 

4S~Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 

SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  «* TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBARO AR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  18,  1902. 


CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being-  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July  Sept. 

Wednesday                        72J4@71tf  70S@70 

Thursday                        72%®7l\  70K@70K 

Friday                              72%®72%  71X@70* 

Saturday  72«@71Ji  71  @70* 

Monday                             71X@72  70  ®70% 

Tuesday                            7l\®72%  70X®71* 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 


BARLEY. 
There  has  been  no  heavy  trading  the 
current  week  in  either  new  or  old  barley. 
Old  is  being  in  the  main  steadily  held, 
with  no  large  stocks  of  the  same,  but  it 
has  been  Impossible  to  secure  any  great 
custom  at  full  figures  asked.  Offerings  of 
new  were  of  fairly  liberal  volume,  mainly 
by  sample  for  future  delivery,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  effect  transfers  at  satisfactory 
prices  at  full  current  values.  According 
to  samples  thus  far  exhibited,  the  crop 
promises  to  be  of  very  good  average  as  to 
quality  and  about  the  same  as  last  season. 


Oregon  Valley,  fine  14 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  18 

Eastern  Oregon,  cboloe  11 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9 

Nevada)  as  to  condition  12 


@15 


Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   38x@36X  28X<fc28tf 

Thursday   37X@37J<  88K09BH 

Friday   38   @37*      29  @28fc 

Saturday   87«@37«  28«@28* 

Monday   36%®37%  2»%®2»% 

Tuesday     37   ®37%  28*@28& 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dee.,  1902. 

Thursday   1  UH®1  11 

Friday   1  HX@1  11X 

Saturday   1  11  @  

Monday   1  H5<@1  12% 

Tuesday   1  12*®  1  12% 

Wednesday   1  12  @1  MX 


May,  1908. 
1  HV4@1  UM 


1  15*@  

1  15  @1  14« 
1  14*®!  15X 


WHEAT. 


There  has  been  a  very  quiet  market  for 
this  cereal  most  of  the  week  under  review, 
with  little  fluctuation  in  quotable  values, 
and  no  radical  changes  likely  to  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  near  future.  With  the  new 
season  just  opening  and  shippers  and  mill- 
ers carrying  light  stocks,  buyers  are  nat- 
urally bearish  in  their  views.  That  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  State  is  not  proving 
heavy  is  being  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  movement  in  grain  bags,  which  is 
falling  far  below  early  expectations.  Ships 
suitable  for  grain  loading  are  in  fair  spot 
supply,  and  there  is  a  moderately  large 
fleet  headed  this  way.  Prospects  are  that 
there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  ocean 
tonnage  for  all  the  grain  which  will  be 
available  for  shipment  this  season. 
Freight  rates  should  be  reasonable.  Iron 
ships  for  wheat  cargo  to  Europe,  usual 
option,  are  not  now  quotable  over  25  shil- 
lings, although  some  vessels  have  been 
chartered  to  arrive  at  an  advance  on 
above  figure.  Some  wheat  is  being 
shipped  to  South  Africa  and  Austral- 
asia, and  more  is  likely  to  be  wanted  for 
above  destinations.  With  moderate  in- 
quiry from  Europe,  no  trouble  should  be 
experienced  in  disposing  of  this  season's 
surplus  of  California  wheat.  There  will 
be  considerable  pressure  to  realize,  how- 
ever, during  the  next  few  months,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  market  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  displaying 
any  special  strength.  Market  closed  mod- 
erately firm  at  the  quotations. 

California  Milling   1  15  @1  17K 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  10  @1  llv< 

Oregon  Valley    @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   .1  C7S4®1  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations           6sKd@6sld  6s3Md@6s4d 

Freight  rates                3?H@38*8  23&@25s 

Local  market              9~%®l  00  1  10® I  i»H 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.11®1.12}. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.14J@1.15}. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.12@1.12J;  May,  1903,  $1.14i@1.15J. 

FLOUR. 

In  quotable  values  there  are  no  changes 
to  record,  but  market  is  quiet  and  is  not 
remarkable  for  firmness.  Sales  at  full 
current  figures  are  confined  principally  to 
favorite  marks.  Stocks  are  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  considerably  heavier 
trade  than  is  being  experienced.  The  out- 
ward movement  is  of  fair  volume,  but  is 
mostly  of  flour  which  had  been  previously 
contracted  for. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  38@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 


New  Barley   85  @  92% 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  old   92*®  95 

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  CO  @1  02% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    ®  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    @  

OATS. 

Holders  of  old  are  anxious  to  dispose  of 
stock,  and  are  not  hesitating  to  grant  con- 
cessions to  buyers,  especially  where  trans- 
fers of  wholesale  proportions  are  under 
consideration.  Heavy  receipts  of  new  oats 
are  anticipated  in  the  near  future.  Offer- 
ings of  new  by  sample  are  now  of  liberal 
volume,  mainly  of  Reds  and  Blacks,  mar- 
ket for  these  varieties  showing  most  in- 
clination at  present  in  favor  of  buyers. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  32H@l  35 

White,  good  to  choice   1  27%®1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Milling   1  32*@1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  20 

Red   1  10  ®l  25 

CORN. 

Asking  prices  remain  close  to  figures 
last  quoted,  but  demand  is  slow  and  mar- 
ket is  not  showing  any  special  firmness. 
Corn  is  now  by  long  odds  the  dearest  feed 
cereal  on  the  list,  and  it  would  be  phe- 
nomenal to  have  an  active  demand  at  any- 
thing near  the  values  at  present  prevail- 
ing. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @l  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  47K®1  b2% 

RYE. 

The  market  is  not  greatly  burdened 
with  offerings,  but  there  is  enough  for 
the  immediate  demand.  Values  remain 
without  quotable  improvement. 

Good  to  choice   85   @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Virtually  nothing  doing  at  the  moment 
in  this  cereal.   Quotations  necessarily  rep- 
resent only  nominal  values  in  the  absence 
of  any  wholesale  trading. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  slightly  increased  in- 
quiry for  Lady  Washington's  and  Small 
Whites,  with  market  in  consequence  a  lit- 
tle firmer  for  these  kinds,  but  no  pro- 
nounced advance  in  quotable  values.  Col- 
ored beans  other  than  Pinks  and  Bayos 
are  in  very  moderate  stock,  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  dealers,  and  it  is  the  exception 
where  these  supplies  are  being  crowded  to 
sale  at  less  than  full  current  rates.  Pinks 
are  ruling  fairly  steady.  While  there  are 
moderate  stocks  of  Bayos,  they  are  princi- 
pally in  hands  competent  to  carry  and 
holders  are  showing  no  anxiety.  Limas 
are  not  being  offered  very  freely,  neither 
is  there  any  active  inquiry  for  them  at 
present  in  this  center. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  &2  55 

Lady  Washington   2  35  @2  50 

Pinks   2  10  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  10 

Reds   2  25   @2  75 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  65  @3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   4  90  @5  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  26  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Same  inactivity  previously  noted  is  still 
prevailing  in  this  market.    There  Is  at 
this  date  little  other  than  asking  figures 
upon  which  to  base  quotations. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @2  00 

Niles  Peas   1  75  ®1  80 

WOOL. 

Spot  offerings  do  not  include  much 
choice  wool,  and  for  this  description  the 
market  is  showing  decided  steadiness, 
holders  having  confidence  in  the  future, 
and  preferring  to  carry  rather  than  make 
the  concessions  necessary  at  this  date  to 
effect  a  wholesale  movement.  Defective 
stock  is  dragging.  Scourers  are  doing 
some  work  and  would  be  doing  more  were 
they  able  to  secure  the  wools  at  figures 
warranted  by  current  values  East. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®18 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  15  @16* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  ®14 

Middle  County,  free  13  ®15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  011 

Southern,  12  mos   9  ®10 

Foothill  11  @13 


HOPS. 

There  are  not  many  hops  of  any  sort 
now  in  stock  in  this  center,  or  in  fact  on 
the  entire  coast,  in  either  first  or  second 
hands.  Dealers  are  quoting  up  to  18c  for 
choice  of  last  crop,  which  is  on  a  parity 
with  current  asking  rates  East,  but  this 
figure  is  practically  a  jobbing  price  and 
would  not  be  obtainable  in  a  regular  way 
on  round  lots  from  first  hands.  Choice 
new  to  arrive  are  quoted  at  13@14c,  with 
few  offering.  A  New  York  review  sums 
up  the  situation  on  the  Atlantic  side  as 
follows:  "A  very  quiet  market  is  re- 
ported again  this  week,  but  the  small 
quantity  of  stock  remaining  in  dealers' 
hands  here  and  at  other  points  makes  a 
very  strong  holding.  There  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  to  feed  the  hops  out  spar- 
ingly in  order  to  get  whatever  advantage 
the  situation  affords,  and  this  is  met  by  a 
hand-to-mouth  policy  on  the  part  of 
brewers.  The  supply  of  State  hops  is 
particularly  short;  some  dealers  are  en- 
tirely out  and  those  who  have  a  few  left 
ask  very  full  rates  for  them.  We  hear  of 
bids  of  21c  refused  for  choice,  and  it  is  said 
more  money  has  been  obtained  on  time 
sales  to  brewers.  A  lot  of  fine  Oregons 
sold  on  the  market  at  20c,  and  that  is  now 
an  inside  rate  for  the  best.  Lower  grades 
of  both  State  and  Pacific  coast  are  crowd- 
ing unusually  close  to  the  top,  and  there 
are  very  few  growths  to  be  had  at  second 
and  third  quotations.  Yearlings  are  prac- 
tically gone.  Old  olds  command  atten- 
tion and  are  quite  firm;  some  fair  quality 
Pacifies  sold  to  dealers  at  6}c,  and  the 
higher  grades  bring  more.  The  hop 
yards  in  this  State  have  not  responded  to 
the  recent  favorable  weather  as  well  as 
was  expected  and  the  outlook  for  the  crop 
is  none  too  good." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Market  for  hay  is  easy  In  tone,  unless 
for  strictly  choice  to  select  old,  this  de- 
scription being  in  light  receipt  and  in  fair 
request.  New  hay  is  not  coming  forward 
very  freely,  but  there  is  enough  offering 
to  impart  an  easy  tone  to  the  market,  the 
demand  for  new  not  being  brisk  at  present. 
Sales  of  new  are  mostly  within  range  of 
98@9.50  for  wheat,  $7.50@8.50  for  barley 
and  mixed  wheat  and  oat,  and  $7@8  for 
fair  to  good  volunteer  oat. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   7  00®  8  60 

Volunteer  Oat   6  80®  8  00 

Alfalfa   8  00®  9  50 

OLD. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®  12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00@11  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00@10  00 

Barley   6  60®  9  00 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Asking  rates  for  millstuffs  have  not 
changed  materially  since  last  review,  but 
there  is  more  offering  than  immediate 
custom  can  be  found  for  at  full  current 
figures.  Prospects  are  there  will  be  easier 
prices  in  the  near  future.  Present  sup- 
plies are  mainly  from  the  North.  Market 
for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  is  rul- 
ing quiet  and  Is  easy  in  tone. 

Bran,  *  ton   17  50®  18  60 

Middlings   21  00@23  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   18  60@20  50 

Barley,  Rolled   19  50®20  50 

Cornmeal    31  00®  32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  60@32  50 

SEEDS. 

In  the  different  seeds  quoted  below 
there  is  little  doing  at  present.  Stocks 
and  offerings  of  most  kinds  are  too  light 
to  permit  of  extensive  operations.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  changes  to 
record. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50®  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  30®  3  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3H@  3JC 

Rape   \\®  l* 

Hemp   3*®  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

There  is  little  improvement  to  note  In 
quotable  values  or  the  general  condition 
of  the  Grain  Bag  market.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  great  complaint  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers about  the  price  of  this  commodity 
for  some  time  to  come.  Other  bags  and 
bagging  are  being  held  at  practically  un- 
changed figures,  with  trading  light. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .    — @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5%®  6 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  5X@  6 

San  Quentin  Bags,  ~?  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  81  @86 

Wool  Sacks,  3%  lbs  82  ®33 

Fleece  Twine   8H@— 

Gunnies   — ® — 

Bean  Bags   b%@  5* 


Guilt. 
9  @— 
8  ®— 

7K@- 
7*4®- 
7%@- 
-  @- 
h-      7  ®- 

8  @— 

9  ®— 

u  @- 
11  @- 

15  @_ 
®  - 

@   2  50 


Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5*,  6,  6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7% 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Market  is  firm  for  Hides  at  the  figures 
quoted,  both  for  dry  and  salted  stock, 
with  good  demand  at  current  rates.  Pelts 
are  not  in  very  active  request,  but  pre- 
viously quoted  values  are  being  main- 
tained. Offerings  of  Tallow  are  meeting 
with  prompt  custom  as  a  rule  at  full  fig- 
ures, demand  being  good  and  market 
firm. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs         10  @— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  80  fbs. .  9  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs. .   9  ®— 

Stags   6%®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8  1 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  1 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  1 

Dry  Hides   16  ( 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  18  1 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   17  1 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  76 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         I  26 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f»  skin   80  ®l  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fi  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5%        @  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4%        @  4^ 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37% 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  not  large  of 
any  description.  Supplies  of  old  have 
been  reduced  to  small  compass,  and  not 
much  new  has  yet  arrived.  Market  is 
showing  a  firm  tone,  especially  for  high 
grade  product. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   i%®— 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  10  @12 

Amber  Comb   7  @I0 

Dark  Comb  6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 

Values  are  being  well  maintained  at  the 
figures  quoted.  There  is  no  lack  of  de- 
mand. Stocks  here  or  offerings  to  arrive 
are  of  small  volume. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  fb  27  ®59 

Dark  85  @i6 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  has  been  selling  at  practically  un- 
changed figures,  with  demand  not  very 
acrive,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the  mid- 
Summer  season.  Mutton  is  in  ample  re- 
ceipt for  current  needs,  but  is  not  ma- 
terially lower.  Lamb  is  in  moderate  supply 
and  fair  demand,  values  ruling  steady. 
Veal  is  in  light  stock,  and  good  to  choice 
is  salable  to  fair  advantage,  market  being 
firm  at  the  quotations.  Hogs  are  in  mod- 
erate receipt,  about  sufficient  for  immedi- 
ate wants;  prices  are  a  little  higher  than 
last  noted,  and  will  likely  continue  close  to 
present  range  for  the  noxt  few  weeks.. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  fb          7  @— 

Beef,  second  quality   6%@  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  7tf@8o;  wethers   8  ®  8K 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6%®  i% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6%®  t% 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6*4®  6X 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   5!4®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7%®  8 

Veal,  small,  9  fb   8  @  9% 

Veal,  large,*  fb   7  ®  8% 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   9  ®  9% 

POULTRY. 

Market  has  been  dull  and  lacking  in 
firmness  most  of  the  week  under  review. 
Retailers  in  many  instances  had  consider- 
able carry-over  stock,  and  in  consequence 
did  very  little  buying.  With  many  peo- 
ple off  on  their  Summer  vacation,  and 
those  remaining  not  using  much  poultry 
at  this  time  of  year,  the  prospects  are  not 
encouraging  for  much  activity  or  firm- 
ness for  the  next  month  or  six  weeks. 


Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   — 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   14 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ¥  lb   13 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   4  (I0 

Roosters,  old   4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)  6  03 

Fryers   3  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   8  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  60 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  26 

Goslings,  V  pair   1 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  60 

Hare,  Belgian,  large,  V  doz   4  50 


®  15 
@  14 
@5  IU 
®5  00 
®7  50 
®4  50 
©3  60 
@2  25 
®4  00 
66  00 


25    ®1  50 


m  75 

®5  00 
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BUTTER. 

The  market  has  been  inclining'  in  favor 
of  buyers,  especially  for  medium  grades  of 
fresh,  or  other  than  most  select  qualities 
and  favorite  marks  going  to  special  cus- 
tom. There  has  been  more  butter  coming 
forward  than  needed  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, and  recent  asking  prices  have 
been  above  the  views  of  speculative  oper- 
ators or  purchasers  on  cold  storage  ac- 
count. 

Creamery,  extras,  fib   21  @— 

Creamery,  Mists   20  @ — 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Mixed  store   17  @— 

CHEESE. 

Business  doing  is  at  generally  un- 
changed figures,  but  there  is  more  do- 
mestic product  on  market  than  can  be 
accommodated  with  custom  at  full  cur- 
rent rates.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  there  will  be  any  appreciable  declines 
from  existing  values.  New  Eastern 
cheese  is  beginning  to  arrive  freely,  with 
market  for  same  temporarily  favorable  to 
buyers. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   8l2ffl  S'/i 

California,  good  to  choice  old   —  @ — 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   b^@10 

EGGS. 

Demand  has  not  been   brisk,  asking 
prices  being  in   the  main  too  stiff  for 
speculative  operations  on  cold  storage  ac- 
count, and  no  heavy  quantities  being  re- 
quired for  immediate  use.    The  market 
will  likely  be  of  a  dragging  character  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  coming  month. 
Stocks  in  cold  storage  here  are  consider- 
ably larger  than  last  season,  but  in  the 
East  a  heavy  shortage  is  reported. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19  @20 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  17  @18 
California,  good  to  choice  store   16!4@17 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  fairly  good 
to  liberal  supply.  It  was  the  exception, 
however,  where  choice  qualities  lacked 
for  custom  at  prevailing  values.  Onions 
arrived  a  little  more  freely  than  during 
part  of  preceding  week,  causing  market 
to  present  an  easier  tone,  but  there  were 
no  radical  declines  in  quotable  rates.  To- 
matoes were  in  increased  supply  and 
lower,  both  the  home  product  and  impor- 
tations from  Mississippi  making  a  liberal 
showing.  Green  Peas  were  in  reduced 
supply  and  market  was  firmer.  Green 
Corn  now  arriving  includes  little  which 
can  be  termed  desirable. 

Asparagus,  *  box   1  00  @2  00 

Beans,  Refugee.  *  lb   2tf@  3V4 

Beans,  String,     ft   1   @  3 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   1   @  2/, 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts...    50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  doz   10  @  25 

Cucumbers,  ~®  small  box   65  @1  00 

Egg  Plant,  *  ft   8  @  12H 

Garlic,  *  ft   2V4@  3% 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver.  fi  cental        1  00  @1  25 

Onions,  New  Red,     cental   55  @  65 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V  ft   ltf  @  2 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack    75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green,  $  ft   '  5  @-  8 

Rhubarb,  V  box   85  @1  25 

Summer  Squash,  *  box   40  @  75 

Tomatoes,  ^  box   75  @1  25 

POTATOES. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  offerings  of 
new  potatoes,  but  the  quality  did  not 
average  high.  Some  were  so  very  ordi- 
nary as  to  bo  wholly  neglected  by  most 
buyers.  More  choice  stock  than  arrived 
could  have  been  readily  placed  at  prevail- 
ing rates.  Old  were  still  oa  market,  but 
were  mostly  badly  sprouted  and  received 
little  attention. 

Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $  cental. . .  125  @i  75 

Early  Rose     @  — 

Old  Burbanks  in  sacks,  $  cental —     80  @1  25 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...           @ — 

Sweets,  Merced,  V  cental      @  

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Noteworthy  in  the  receipts  of  the  week 
was  the  arrival  last  Saturday  of  a  crate 
of  Thompson's  Seedless  Grapes  from 
Indio,  Riverside  county,  which  were  re- 
ported sold  at  $5.  Ordinarily  Arizona  is 
the  first  in  the  market,  but  it  did  not 
prove  so  this  year.  Another  crate  of 
Seedless  Grapes  from  same  locality  went 
Monday  at  $4,  with  market  since  less 
favorable"  to  sellers  and  hardly  quotable  at 
$4  per  crate  at  this  writing.  Nutmeg 
Melons  were  on  market  from  Yuma  and 
Indio,  and  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupes  from 
Indio  were  in  fair- supply,  with  prices 
somewhat  irregular,  as  to  size  of  package 
and  condition  of  the  fruit.  A  crate  of  14 
Watermelons,  the  first  of  the  season,  ar- 
rived yesterday  from  Indio.  Black  Figs 
from  Arizona  were  in  light  supply.  Apri- 
cots were  in  increased  receipt  and  late  vari- 
eties showed  improved  quality,  as  com- 
pared with  previous  week.  Peaches  made 
a  fair  showing  as  to  quantity,  but  it  was 
the  exception  where  the  quality  could  be 
termed  choice.  Green  Apples  were  in 
ample  stock  for  the  current  demand, 


which  was  not  brisk,  owing  to  more  de- 
sirable fruit  being  abundant  and  cheap. 
Cherries  arrived  rather  freely  and  con- 
siderable quantities  went  to  canners,  for 
want  of  any  other  outlet.  Ordinary  qual- 
ities of  black  and  white  went  at  low 
prices,  but  choice  to  select  sold  to  com- 
paratively fair  advantage.  Royal  Anne 
Cherries  met  with  a  firm  market,  there 
being  an  active  demand  for  choice  of  this 
variety.  Berries  of  most  kinds  now  in 
season  were  in  sufficiently  liberal  supply 
to  keep  the  situation  in  the  main  favor- 
able to  buyers,  although  the  weakness  of 
the  market  was  confined  principally  to 
common  qualities  rather  than  on  choice 
to  select  stock. 

Apples,  *  fancy,  4-tler  box    @  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..   @  

Apples  common  to  fair,  ^1 50-lb  box.      75®  125 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  crate   75®  1  00 

Apricots,  $  basket   40®  75 

Cantaloupes,  Indio,  *  crate   3  50®  4  00 

Cherries,  Black,     box   35®  60 

Cherries,  White,  $  box   25®  50 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  ft  lb   2K@  5 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  *  lb   2®  3 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ft  box   50®  75 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ft  ft   5®  7 

Blackberries,  ft  crate   7;@  1  00 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   75®  1  00 

Currants,  ft  chest   2  50$  5  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  ft  drawer   25®  40 

Gooseberries,  English,  ft  ft   4  @  6 

Logan  Berries,  ft  chest   3  50®  0  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  Arizona,  ft  crate...    1  25®  1  75 

Peaches,  ft  box   40®  1  00 

Peaches,  ft  basket   40®  75 

Pears,  Madeleine,  20-ft.  box   25®  50 

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  box   25®  50 

Plums,  Clyman,  ft  box   40®  75 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest..  8  00® II  00 
Strawberries,  Melinda,  ft  chest          3  50®  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Trading  in  spot  stocks  of  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  is  necessarily  of  light 
volume,  owing  to  the  very  limited  sup- 
plies now  on  hand.  Market  has  seldom 
been  so  closely  cleaned  up  at  correspond- 
ing date  in  previous  seasons.  Apricots 
are  practically  all  gone.  There  are  very 
few  Apples  remaining,  either  domestic  or 
imported,  and  these  are  held  at  decidedly 
stiff  figures.  There  are  a  few  Peaches, 
Plums  and  Nectarines,  and  these  are  mov- 
ing into  consuming  channels  as  rapidly  as 
could  be  expected,  with  the  slim  supplies 
now  remaining  and  the  nearness  of  the 
new  season.  Values  for  1901  stock  of 
above  kinds  are  being  well  maintained  at 
the  quoted  range.  Prunes  of  last  crop  are 
selling  at  irregular  figues  and  at  a  wider 
range  of  prices  than  lately  current. 
Santa  Claras  of  1901  crop  are  being  in  the 
main  steadily  held,  quotations  showing  no 
change,  but  on  outside  prices  of  last  crop 
there  has  been  a  cut  of  a  quarter  of  a 
cent.  In  the  way  of  speculative  dealing 
in  coming  crop  there  is  little  doing  in  fruit 
of  any  sort.  Some  orders  for  new  Prunes 
are  reported  having  been  booked  on  the 
2$@2§c.  basis  for  the  four  sizes,  the  latter 
figure  for  Santa  Claras,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  some  San  Jose  packers  have  booked 
orders  for  futures  on  the  2$c.  basis.  Talk 
on  new  Apricots  is  at  6@6£c.  in  sacks 
f.  o.  b.,  and  on  new  Peaches  at  5@,5£c,  as 
to  time  of  delivery.  Eastern  and  Euro- 
pean buyers  have  had  so  much  informa- 
tion lately  hurled  at  them  about  enormous 
crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  except  Pears, 
that  they  are  timid  about  contracting, 
even  at  the  low  figures  which  some  pack- 
ers and  speculative  operators  claim  to  be 
willing  to  short  the  market  on  future  de- 
liveries of  this  season's  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   im@12 

Nectarines,  ft  ft   5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   62£@  7!4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2=K@3Mc;  50-«0s,  4@4J£c; 
60-70s,  Zy,  @  4c;  70-80s,  3  @  3^c;  80-90s, 
2V4  @  3c;  90-lOOs,  2c  @  2Hc;  these  figures  for 
1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   6  @  8M 

Apples,  quartered   6  @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6V4 

Pears,  prime  halves   5  @  5K 

Plums,  unpitted.  ft  ft   14®  2H 

RAISINS. 
The  market  is  quiet  at  quotably  un- 
changed values  and  presents  no  new  fea- 
tures. Stocks  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
packers  and  are  not  large  enough  to  cause 
holders  any  uneasiness. 

Following  are  the  prices  for' 1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown  53£®  6 

3-crown   53£@  6 

2-crown   5H@  5X 

Seedless  Sultanas   @  

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached  9  @  9H 

Seeded— 

1-lb.  carton   1%®  8 

12-oz  carton   6K@  64 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown    @  

3-  crown    @  

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  Orange  season  is  nearly  closed. 
There  are  not  many  offering,  neither  is 


there  much  call  for  them,  owing  to  so 
much  other  and  cheaper  fruit  being  on  the 
market.  In  a  email  way,  a  few  Navels 
and  late  Valencias  of  superior  quality  are 
bringing  comparatively  high  figures. 
Lemon  market  is  slightly  firmer  for  choice 
to  select,  with  some  increase  in  the  de- 
mand and  reduced  offerings,  but  market 
for  common  grades  shows  no  appreciable 
change  for  the  better.  Limes  are  in  only 
moderate  stock  and  market  is  tolerably 
firm  at  the  quotations  noted. 

Oranges— Navels,  ft  box   1  50@4  00 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@2  50 

Valencias,  ft  box   1  50@4  00 

Seedlings,  ft  box   1  00@2  50 

Tangerine,  quarter  box    @  

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   3  50@4  00 

California,  good  to  choice   2  25@3  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  50@2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box    @  

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  50®5  00 

NUTS. 

Stocks  of  Almonds  and  Walnuts  are 
down  to  small  proportions  and  do  not  ad- 
mit of  other  than  a  very  light  jobbing 
trade,  which  is  being  transacted  within 
range  of  quotably  unchanged  values. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  anything  of 
consequence  doing  in  the  way  of  contract- 
ing for  future  deliveries  of  coming  crop. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell.... 12  @13 
Cal .  White  Walnuts,  No .  2  soft  shell ....  10  @1 1 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  lhard  shell... .10  @11 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. ...  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  44®  54 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   54®  6 

WINE. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any  business 
of  consequence  being  transacted  at  pres- 
ent in  the  wholesale  market.  Values  re- 
main quotably  as  last  noted,  the  range  on 
dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage  being  20@ 
25c.  per  gallon,  as  to  quality,  quantity  and 
other  conditions.  There  is  little  or  no 
effort  to  crowd  business  on  the  part  of 
growers  or  dealers.  Receipts  of  wine  at 
San  Francisco  in  May  were  1,770,200  gal- 
lons, as  against  1,413,300  for  correspond- 
ing month  last  year.  Shipments  from  this 
port  in  May,  exclusive  of  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, were  503,500  gallons  and  590  cases, 
total  valuation  $172,300.  For  correspond- 
ing month  last  year  the  shipments  were 
596,600  gallons  and  1,050  cases,  value 
$217,000. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks  149,723 

Wheat,  centals  185,683 

Barley,  centals   29,230 

Oats,  centals   10,164 

Corn,  centals   5,310 

Rye,  centals   80 

Beans,  sacks   2,087 

Potatoes,  sacks   14,662 

Onions,  sacks   2,814 

Hay,  tons   1,869 

Wool,  bales   1,195 

Hops,  bales  


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

6  374,740 

6,408,843 

10,2.i2,719 
6,285,604 

8,103,584 

3,714,097 

793,861 

608 ,3 10 

146,486 

120,075 

271,671 

187,289 

704,071 

545,720 

1,374,923 

1,504,010 

209,091 

185,123 

141,924 

158,393 

73,631 

54,625 
8,298 

9,097 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

98,444 

4.257,106 

3,891,480 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.101,537 

9,415,398 

7,653,394 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  3,360 

4,300,962 

2,013,855 

165 

4,115 

49,466 

194 

13,204 

3,538 

448 

25,722 

13,950 

1,977 

25,416 

86,891 

567,631 

1,809,485 

1,264,291 

150 

556,832 

563,232 

6,136 

2,213 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

801 

50,620 

131,270 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  June  18  —Evaporated  apples,  com, 
mon,  7@9c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  94@10c  ;  choice- 
lo;4@,105!£c;  fancy,  11®— c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Stocks  light  and 
market  firm  at  current  rates,  with  demand  fair. 

Prunes,  3&@64c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  104®14o;  bags,  10@12c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8i4®104c;  peeled,  l2@16c. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    1/1/ .    JrtCKSON    dt  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  133  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN.  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PKUITS. 
Oar  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

324  CLAY  8TKKKT,  SAN  FKANCIsVO 

"  MAY'S  SEEDS  ARE  BEST.  L.  L.  May  &  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur 

Importers  and  Refiners  o 

Sulphur 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 


paint 

*  for 

Fence  Posts 

For  the  preservation 
of  telegraph  poles,  tele- 
phone poles,  trolley  poles 
and  fence  posts  placed 
below  the  ground,  P  &  B 
Paint  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  It  is  a 
penetrating,  preservative 
paint,  protecting  all  wood 
or  metal  against  mois- 
ture, dampness,  heat, 
cold  and  is  also  an  aid  to 
insulation. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Washington 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


OurU.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agenoy  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  11  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  vh  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  Including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
stgnments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  60 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties :  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


ENTOriOLOGICAL. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1   (10  doses)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
hoice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  closes,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
31ackle<rino  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 


Chicago,  New  York, 


Ft.  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


Gasoline 


incs, 


m.  3.  5.   8.  12 
Horse  Power. 


PUMPS, 


For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating: in  fact,  all  kinds  of  uses. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 


1  %  Horse  Power  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine. 


Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS 

WOOD  I  IN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Anderson-Barngrover  Co., 

Largest  Manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

CANNERY  AND  PACKING  HOUSE  SUr-PLIES.  GRADERS,  PROCESSORS,  Etc. 

PACKING  HOUSES  DK9IONED,  BUILT  AND  FURNISHED  COMPLETE. 
Also.    FRUIT    DRIER    AND    ORCHARDIST  SUI'PLIES 
Santa  Clara  Street,  8AN  JOSE,  CAL. 


$50. 


oo 


RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

\i/ 1 1  |  inn  CTPPI  PANflP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
W1LLAKU  ^  KA"UC  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

.lepot  free  of  charge  our  hithest  grade  Steel  range  for  S25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches  Oven 
14  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2IK  Inches  deep,  and  15  gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Kre«  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Hest  Banie  made.  VH.U  WIl. LARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Loals,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


The  Woolly  Aphis  and  Its  Repression. 

From  an  essay  by  Horticultural  Commissioner 
C.  H.  Rodgers  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pajaro 
Va  lev  Ordbardlsts'  Association. 

The  woolly  aphis  is  so  well  known  to 
our  orchardists  that  a  description  of  its 
appearance  is  unnecessary.  It  is  pres- 
ent in  every  apple  district  on  earth 
and  in  every  orchard  in  our  valley.  Its 
widespread  presence  in  our  valley  is 
due  to  criminal  carelessness  and  greed 
of  the  nurserymen  and  ignorance  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  orchard- 
ist. 

Some  peculiar  and  erroneous  ideas 
exist  regarding  this  insect.  Some  of 
our  orchardists  believe  that  it  has  its 
origin  in  the  ground  and  is  indigenous 
to  our  soil.  Others  believe  that  it  orig- 
inates in  the  sap  of  the  tree  and  hence 
its  appearance  on  wounded  parts. 
While  oftentimes  outside  of  orchards 
the  plow  turns  up  what  at  a  glance  has 
the  appearance  of  woolly  aphis,  close 
inspection  will  prove  that  it  is  not 
such. 

Since  its  host  plant  is  almost  exclu- 
sively the  apple,  although  occasionally 
seen  on  the  pear,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  insect  was  brought  into  our  valley 
on  nursery  stock. 

Injury  Done. — The  injury  caused  by 
this  pest  is  manifold.  It  punctures  root 
and  branch  and  inserts  a  poison  which 
causes  warty  growths  or  knots,  thus 
interfering  with  the  free  flow  of  sap. 
It  impoverishes  the  tree  by  sucking  out 
the  life  fluid.  Each  aphis  is  a  minute 
pump  constantly  at  work.  One  of  the 
favorite  points  of  attack  is  at  the  axil 
of  the  leaf  and  fruit  stems.  The  injury 
soon  becomes  apparent  at  this  place  by 
the  dropping  of  leaf  and  fruit.  Often- 
times trees,  particularly  Bellefleurs, 
are  almost  defoliated  by  these  attacks, 
and  the  so-called  June  drop  of  apples 
doubtless  is  largely  due  to  this  insect. 
Both  leaf  and  fruit  buds  for  the  follow- 
ing year  are  formed  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  these  buds,  if  not  destroyed 
outright  with  the  leaf,  are  often  so 
badly  injured  as  not  to  develop  during 
the  following  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  one  severe  attack  may  ruin  two 
crops.  Through  loss  of  leaves — the 
lungs — there  is  inadequate  aeration  of 
the  sap  or  blood  of  the  tree.  The  re- 
sult of  impoverished,  innutritious  sap 
is  a  sickly  tree,  producing  immature, 
insipid,  unattractive  apples.  With  the 
two  leading  varieties  of  apples  grown 
in  this  locality,  the  damage  from  woolly 
aphis  is  greatest  to  the  top  of  the 
Bellefleur  and  to  the  root  of  the  New- 
town Pippin. 

The  extent  of  damage  to  the  top  has 
already  been  explained,  and  is  familiar 
to  many  orchardists,  but  few  realize 
the  extent  and  gravity  of  root  infesta- 
tion. Here  the  feeders  of  the  tree  are 
attacked  and  so  crippled  and  distorted 
as  not  to  be  able  to  properly  perform 
their  functions.  The  greatest  damage 
wrought,  however,  is  at  the  crown  of 
the  root,  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  At  this  point  great  knotty  stools 
are  often  formed,  entirely  circling  and 
sometimes  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
stem  or  trunk.  The  result  of  this  con- 
dition is  a  strangled,  stunted,  unprofit- 
able tree. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  insects  spread  under- 
ground, the  writer  has  traced  them  on 
roots  a  distance  of  25  feet  from  the 
tree. 

Although  a  serious  menace  to  our 
leading  industry,  by  intelligent  care 
the  pest  may  be  kept  under  control. 
Beneficial  insects,  together  with  a  cool, 
moist  climate  and  nearness  of  the  water 
table  to  the  surface  all  favor  us  in 
withstanding  the  pest.  On  account  of 
our  cool,  moist  climate  there  is  but 
little  loss  of  juices  of  the  tree  through 
evaporation,  and  for  this  reason  the 
tree  does  not  suffer  from  attack  as 
severely  as  in  warm,  dry  climates.  The 
nearness  of  water  to  the  surface  makes 
it  possible  for  the   tree,  through  its 


Boys  fall  and  bruise  themselves.  Grown-up 
athletes  sprain  muscles  by  overdoing  wholesome 
exercise.  The  aches  and  soreness  are  taken  out 
with  Perry  Davis"  Painkiller.  Rub  It  well  Into 
the  throbbing  flesh  and  relief  Is  Immediate. 


The  Great 
West 

has  been  made  since  the  first 
Studebaker  wagon  was  made. 
Indeed  the  Studebaker  wagon 
helped  to  make  the  West.  It  lias 
been  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization 
by  making  transportation  easy  for 
the  pioneer.  Many  of  the  first  men 
in  the  West  took  the  Studebaker 
with  them.  They  are  still  bujiag 
Studebakers,  having  learned  their 
value  by  experience.  The  Stude- 
baker is  better  to-day  than  ever 
before. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They 
control  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.  anil  make  the  "Izzer  Line"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

WESTERN  REI'0>rr«(HIF>! 
Han  Fraud imc  CaL  Portlnud,  Oregon. 

Halt  Lake  <  lit.  I  tun. 


roots,  to  replenish  lost  juices  much 
quicker  than  if  it  were  a  great  depth 
to  water. 

Prevention. — In  setting  out  an  apple 
orchard,  plant  only  trees  grown  on  re- 
sistant roots,  if  it  is  possible  to  procure 
them.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
then  plant  only  clean  stock.  Upon  re- 
ceiving trees  from  the  nursery,  thor- 
oughly wash  off  all  dirt  from  the  roots 
and  dip  the  whole  tree  into  any  good 
insecticide  which  kills  by  contact.  ~  As 
the  strongest  solutions  are  not  re- 
quired to  kill  the  aphis,  it  is  advisable 
to  dilute  most  washes  somewhat  as  a 
precaution  against  possible  injury  to 
the  tree  roots.  The  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  wash,  lye,  kerosene  emulsion, 
strong  soap  suds,  a  decoction  of  to- 
bacco, or  any  of  the  proprietary  com- 
pounds are  suitable  for  this  bath. 

After  planting,  keep  the  aphis  off  of 
the  young  trees  by  applications  of  any 
of  the  above  named  insecticides  to  any 
colonies  that  may  appear.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  this  plan 
is  faithfully  carried  out  for  the  first 
three  or  four  years  the  most  danger- 
ous points  will  have  become  invulner- 
able, as  the  bark  on  the  main  branches, 
stem  and  root  crown  will  have  grown 
so  thick  and  hard  as  not  to  be  subject 
to  attack. 

The  insect  can  be  controlled  at  all 
times  by  spraying  with  proper  insecti- 
cides, or  it  can  be  reduced  by  water 
alone,  if  applied  with  force. 

For  root  form  the  following  sub- 
stances are  recommended  and  are  to 
be  applied  at  the  base  of  the  tree  : 
Ashes,  gas,  lime,  tobacco,  carbon  bisul- 
phide, water  at  a  temperature  of  150°. 

Beneficial  Insects. — By  the  intro- 
duction and  protection  of  aphis-eating 
insects  we  can  reduce  the  pest  to  a 
minimum.  Of  this  class,  the  best 
known  and  most  common  are  the  lady- 
bug,  lacewing  fly  and  syrphus  fly. 
There  are  other  insects  which  probably 
feed  on  the  aphis.  Some  of  these  are 
under  observation  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  favorable  report  may  soon  be  made 
concerning  their  valne  in  this  respect. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  the  lacewing  and  syrphus 
flies  to  know  how  to  give  them  protec- 
tion and  encourage  their  multiplication. 
With  the  life  history  of  the  more  com- 
mon aphis-eating  ladybugs,  the  conver- 
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Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
,  blanket.    Sponge  the  legs  and 
|put  on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  hy  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FKEE. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  OTarrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Col. 

Bi-wnris  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  uenuine  but  Tnltle'i. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


gens  and  ambiguous,  we  are  more 
familiar.  If  properly  cared  for,  these 
probably  increase  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  keep  the  aphis  in  check.  Contrary 
to  general  belief,  the  ladybug  does  not 
hibernate  through  winter,  but  remains 
active  and  breeds  during  the  whole 
year  if  its  food  is  plentiful.  Duriug 
winter  and  spring,  while  the  aphis  is 
scarce  on  the  trees,  the  ladybug  feeds 
on  a  minute  insect  parasite  of  burr 
clover  and  other  native  grasses  and 
weeds.  If  each  and  all  orchardists 
would  plant  or  leave  patches  or  strips 
of  these  grasses  through  the  orchard 
as  a  feeding  and  breeding  ground  for 
the  ladybugs,  the  woolly  aphis  question 
would,  at  least,  not  be  as  serious  as  at 
present. 

But,  as  with  all  other  problems 
which  confront  our  orchardists,  indi- 
vidual effort  meets  with  discourage- 
ment, and  not  until  all,  realizing  the 
necessity  for  co-operation,  determine 
to  stand  together  and  strike  together 
can  we  expect  to  better  existing  con- 
ditions.  '' 

Treatment  of  the  Crown  Borer  of  the 
Peach. 

Mr.  J.  Luther  Bowers  of  San  Jose 
gives  the  Mercury  his  experience  with 
the  efficiency  of  wood  ashes  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  peach  root  borers. 

How  the  Insect  Grows  in  Cali- 
fornia.— This  insect  bores  into  the 
trunk  of  all  stone  fruits  of  the  peach, 
apricot  and  plum  class,  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  No  insect  of 
the  present  day  is  giving  the  orchardist 
as  much  trouble  and  causing  as  many 
trees  to  die  as  the  peach  borer.  In 
the  Eastern  States  only  one  brood  is 
hatched  during  the  year.  But  here  in 
our  warm  climate,  as  late  as  October 
1st,  larvas  can  be  found  in  all  stages 
from  one-fourth  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length,  showing  very  plainly  that  some 
three  or  four  broods  are  hatched  out 
during  the  summer.  Here  in  Santa 
Clara  valley  the  eggs  are  deposited  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
early  in  the  season  as  the  middle  of 
April.  During  the  early  stages  of 
growth  the  small  borer  takes  a  down- 
ward course  in  the  surface  of  the  bark 
of  the  root  and  seldom  ever  gna*vs  its 
way  through  the  bark  until  it  is  about 
one-half  of  an  inch  long.  Consequently 
at  this  stage  is  the  best  time  to  kill  and 
destroy  them. 

Ashes  Effective.  —  Of  the  many 
remedies  tried  I  have  never  found  any- 
thing so  effective  as  dry  unleached 
ashes.  By  unleached  ashes  I  mean 
ashes  that  have  never  had  a  drop  of 
water  on  them.  During  the  months  of 
June  and  July  with  a  hoe  clean  the 
earth  from  around  the  base  of  the  tree 
to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  now  pour  the 
ashes  around  the  tree,  making  a  com- 
plete band.  The  quantity  to  be  used  is 
one  pint  to  each  4  inches  of  diameter  of 
tree;  4  inches  or  less,  one  pint;  4  to  8 
inches,  -one  quart;  8  to  12  inches,  one 
and  one-half  quarts,  and  so  on.  The 
ashes  must  make  a  complete  circle  and 
must  be  heaped  up  around  the  tree  as 
much  as  possible.  ■  As  fast  as  the  ashes 
are  placed  around  the  tree  the  earth 
should  be  replaced.  If  the  job  has  been 
well  done  Mr.  Borer  will  never  pass  the 
ring  of  ashes  and  will  perish  when  he 
comes  to  it.  The  above  amount  of 
ashes  will  make  a  good  job,  but  more 
would  be  better. 

An  Instance. — Some  years  ago  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  look  over  an 
orchard  for  borers.    This  orchard  was 


a  long,  narrow  strip,  and  the  work  was 
done  across  the  short  way.  The  owner 
lived  in  town  and  every  few  days  would 
visit  the  orchard,  and  each  time  he 
came  he  brought  out  a  box  of  ashes;  he 
cleaned  the  earth  away  from  the  trees 
and  put  a  little  mound  or  ring  of  ashes 
around  each  tree  as  long  as  they  lasted. 
This  was  during  the  months  of  May, 
June  and  July.  This  was  done  on  one 
end  of  the  orchard  and  only  on  five 
rows,  leaving  four  rows  on  each  side 
with  no  ashes.  About  twenty-five  trees 
in  each  of  the  five  rows  were  so  treated. 
When  the  work  was  being  done  (hunt- 
ing for  borers),  it  was  commenced  at 
the  opposite  end,  and  the  orchard  was 
found  to  be  badly  infested,  also  a  great 
deal  of  root  knot  or  root  gall;  but  when 
the  rows  having  the  ashes  on  were 
reached  not  a  borer  was  found,  nor  was 
there  any  green  root  knot.  A  great 
discovery;  no  borers,  no  root  knot. 
The  root  knot  was  there,  but  perfectly 
dead.  Each  knot  could  be  picked  off 
the  root  with  the  fingers,  and  the  roots 
had  healed  over  and  were  nice  and 
smooth.  But  the  four  rows  on  each 
side,  how  about  them  ?  They  were  as 
badly  infested  with  borers  and  root 
knot  as  the  balance  of  the  orchard,  and 
many  barrels  and  boxes  of  ashes  go  to 
waste  in  this  valley  every  year.  Large 
piles  of  brush  are  burned  every  year 
and  the  ashes  are  left  to  go  to  waste. 

After  the  borer  has  gnawed  through 
the  bark  and  gotten  into  the  new  layer 
of  wood,  the  ashes  will  not  kill  the 
borer,  as  the  quantity  is  so  small  that 
the  leaching  or  lye  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  reach  it  or  effective  enough 
to  kill.  So  this  is  a  case  where  a  pre- 
ventive is  better  than  a  cure. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  7oc. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


MANY  A  STRIP 

of  PAGE  FENCE  has  outlasted  two  sets  of  posts, 

and  Is  "keeping-  cattle  out"  yet. 

PAGK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  ♦♦BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  Inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00    "  " 
"  "       11.50  " 

.,  •<  1250 

"  "       15.00  " 

"  "       17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FJB  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL, 


IS!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3t4-4-5  Foot. 


[Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Cenlurv.  Greatest 
s:ep  ever  made  in  advanced  Cream 
Separalir  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors have  always  been  these  Tubu- 
lar machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi- 
tions to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  first  costot  the 
machine. 

We  absolutely  warrant 
It  and  give  free  trial  to 


Our  factory  is  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 
gang  all  day  and  one 
all  night,  forthe dairy- 
man who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
more  butter  It  Is  very  light 
running.     A  600  lbs  per 

hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previousSOO 
lbs  per  hour  machine 
No  diskst,  >  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com- 
plications. Washed  d 
iutwominutes.Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 

Highest  award-iiold  medal  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Valuable  book  'Business  Dairying 
and  catalog  No  131  free. 
Sharpies  Co,,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills,        West  Chester  Pa. 


g/JE  Catalogue 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  It.  40  pages 
of  new  information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE.  (Estab.  1890.)  fc* 

San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.   i  J 


mm 


Fruit. 

Its  quality  influences 
the  selling  price. 
Profitable  fruit 
growing  insured  only 
when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor 
good  quality  possible 
without  Potash. 


Write  for  our  free  books 

giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


IT  GOES  without  saying  that  when  you  find 
Lenses  superior  to  all  others,  satisfying  your 
optical  needs,  you  will  stick  to  tbem. 

RETFO  LENSES 

stand  for  superior  quality  and  expert  workman- 
ship, merits  which  have  made  our  Lenses  famous. 


Scientific  and  Dispensing 
Opticians. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  AGENCY. 

CAMERAS  AND  FH0T0  SUPPLIES. 

991    market  Street, 

(NEXT  TO  HALE'S) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  456  Thirteenth  Street. 

SACRAMENTO   6-26  K  Street. 

STOCKTON  115  East  Main  Street. 


PORTABLE  HOUSES. 

NO  410 
Again,  with  sup- 
plementary roof 
for  hot  climates 
This  roof  can  be 
extended  over  one 
or  both  sides  of 
the  building  to 
form  porch  roof. 
Can  be  applied  to 
any  of  our  houses. 
Separate  prices 
will  be  given  if 
desired.  liable 
windows  In  all 
our  houses  cov- 
ered with  wire 
screen. 

No.  410—12  ft.  10',4  In.  by  31  ft.  5  In.   Weight,  9000  ponnds. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 
Washington  St.,  bet.  1st  &  2nd,  Oakland,  Cal.     San  Francisco  Office,  40  New  Montgomery  St. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO . 


Eames  Tricycle  Co., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
of  Improved  designs  of  Trlcyclee, 
Tricycle  Ob»lrs  for  Invalids,  and 
various  models  of  tolling  Chairs. 

'tu  CliHirs  sold,  rented  and  ex- 
changed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on 
application. 

EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO., 

2020  Market  St.    San  Francisco. 
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FRUIT  riARKETING. 

The  Palermo  Lemon  Market. 

Special  report  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

The  present  conditions  and  prospects 
of  the  summer  lemon  crop,  in  this  con- 
sular district,  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  crop  is  not  so  abundant  as  that  of 
last  year,  but  it  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
However,  there  are  plenty  of  lemons  of 
the  300  and  360  size,  which  are  usually 
exported  to  the  United  States,  and  if 
prices  at  the  New  Ycrk  market  con- 
tinue as  encouraging  as  they  are  at 
present,  they  will  all  be  shipped  there. 

The  average  prices  for  good,  ripe 
lemons  are  now  from  15  to  16  lire 
($2.89*  to  $3,088)  per  1080  fruits;  while 
Verdelli  are  sold  at  from  18  to  20  lire 
(I3.47J  to  $3.86).  But  these  prices  may 
naturally  increase  from  day  to  day,  if 
the  export  fever  will  continue  as  at 
present.  Freight  rates  to  American 
ports:  One  shilling  (24ic)  to  Is.  2d 
(28Jc)  per  box. 

Here  is  the  quantity  of  green  fruit 
exported  to  the  United  States  during 
the  month  of  April,  ultimo,  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  same  month  last  year: 

Lemons,  boxes  239,037  175,318 

Lemons,  half  boxes          97,719  681 

Oranges,  half  boxes          23,748  6,718 

Total  packages  362,604  182,718 

An  increase  during  April,  1902,  of 
179,787  packages. 

James  Johnson,  U.  S.  Consul. 
Palermo,  Italy,  May  10. 

MESSINA  LEMON  MARKET. 

The  present  condition  of  the  summer 
lemon  crop  in  this  district  is  good,  and 
the  prospects  are  that  the  yield  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  the  qual- 
ity promises  to  be  much  better. 

The  prices  paid  average  about  9  shil- 
lings c.  i.  f.  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore. 

The  rates  of  freight  are  unchanged — 
Is  2d,  with  a  rebate  of  a  penny  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Chas.  M.  Caught, 
U.  S.  Consul. 

Messina,  Italy,  May  18,  1902. 


Winters  Enterprises. 

To  the  Editor: — The  building  and 
furnishing  of  the  new  warehouse  of  the 
Winters  Dried  Fruit  Co.  at  Winters  is 
nearly  completed.  The  Anderson- 
Barngrover  Co.  is  furnishing  the  pack- 
ing machinery.  The  building  is  150x30 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  about  30  feet 
to  the  eaves  inside,  practically  three 
stories.  The  Yosolano  packing  house, 
which  was  taken  over  by  the  company 
from  Mr.  J.  L.  Harlan,  is  72x30  feet, 
two  stories.  There  is  a  good  supply  of 
skilled  white  labor  to  be  had  in  Win- 
ters and  vicinity,  and  the  new  company 
calculates  to  be  able  to  store  a  million 
pounds  of  fruit,  and  to  resulphur,  pro- 
cess and  pack  two  carloads  a  day  this 
fall.  The  Winters  Dried  Fruit  Co., 
largely  composed  of  growers  of  fruit  in 
that  section,  has  the  only  warehouse 
equipment  at  Winters,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly operate  it  much  to  the  benefit  of 
that  side  of  Yolo  county. 

When  Mr.  Bird  of  the  A.  Bird  Can- 
ning &  Mercantile  Co.  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  first  came  to  Winters,  some  weeks 
ago,  to  look  over  the  fruit  raising  in 
that  section  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  opening  a  cannery  there,  he  said  he 
doubted  if  there  was  fruit  enough 
raised  there  to  keep  a  cannery  run- 
ning ;  but  after  he  had  ridden  through 
the  orchards  there  for  half  a  day  he 
said  he  believed  enough  fruit  went  to 
waste  to  keep  a  cannery  running,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vegetables  grown  there 
which  might  be  utilized.        F.  P.  C. 


Crude  Oil  Smoke  for  Hoppers. 

T.  E.  Brown  of  Garfield  has  used 
crude  oil  to  fight  grasshoppers  after 
they  get  their  wings.  He  says  the 
smoke  has  driven  the  hoppers  away 
rapidly.  He  suggests  wetting  the 
ground  with  water  and  then  pouring 


on  the  oil.  The  moist  ground  prevents 
the  oil  from  saturating  into  the  earth, 
and  when  burned  it  makes  a  dense 
smoke. 


Little  aches  never  grow  to  be  big  ones  if 
they  are  promptly  treated  with  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller.  A  good  thing  to  remember  in  the 
season  of  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus  and  other 
bowel  complaints  that  come  with  summer. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  S-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr  -olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durnams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  9. 


A  .1  OC.  JEKSBY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronimo.  Marin  Co..  Cal. 


f»  SHORT- HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   AddreBS  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8  AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Bestquallty,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POL*ND-CHINA  PIGS — Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boir  net  related.  SweepstakeB  herd- 
State  Fair.  S.  P.  Llndgren  Ic  Sons.  KlngBburg.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.   Sutton  Bros  ,  Lodi. 


J.  L.  BOCRI.AND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thorough  bred  Duruc  BogB.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  amilleB    Breedmg  stock  fjr  sale. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS.  C.  A.  btowe. Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR  >S.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal.. 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAiSE  CHK  Ks  AI  L 
I  EAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo  H.  Croley.  508  RMranrnitn  »t.,  sau  Francisco, 
ual.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Cattle 
Poultry 
Hog 

Strongest  and  best  Field  Fence  on  the  market. 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

808  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared. 
New,  commou-Benee  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  LompJftW.  free  if 
you  auk  for  Pamphlet  So.  s! » • 
FleralngBro*-,  chemietfi, 
Daloa  HtockTanU,    Chicago,  lit 


FLORISTS  and  all  dealers  in 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Write  to  Ch^se  Rose  Company,  Riverside,  Cal. 

FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  sbape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  Utters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSBIRKS  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

8ESSION9    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  I'nnn, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


Mini  A  NT  CCCn  the  only  balanced  ration  fop 
lYl  1 U  LA  IN  U  r  tl  LI  U .        poultry  ln  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specibc  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use:  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Ideal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  v\  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET  ALU  n  A  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBT4LUMA,  CAL. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RABCH,  SAH  A1TSELM0,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINO.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Young   Stock    for    Sale.  I  <  >  V/  I J  I  t  ><    K  ,  NRVADfl. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


garden  and  field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radisbes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protpotion. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ATElSTTS 


Obtained  in  ail  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  Inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  APIARY. 


Central  California  Beekeepers'  Association. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
California  Beekeepers'  Association  in 
Hanford  last  week  and  there  were 
about  twenty  members  present.  Presi- 
dent Flory  was  in  the  chair  and  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  F.  E.  Brown, 
secretary  and  manager,  read  a  com- 
munication from  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Clare- 
mont,  Cal.,  on  the  subject  of  bees  and 
pear  blight,  stating  that  in  his  opinion 
the  removal  of  bees  would  not  remedy 
the  blight,  but  he  is  in  hopes  that  there 
will  be  a  pear  district  cleared  of  bees, 
as  this  will  be  the  only  true  test. 

Secretary  Brown  read  a  draft  of  an 
ordinance  intended  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation and  delivery  of  any  bees 
other  than  queen  bees  into  Kings 
county  without  the  importations  first 
being  inspected  and  permit  granted  by 
the  district  bee  inspector,  and  making 
violation  of  the  ordinance  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  $500  or 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  ordinance  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  foul 
brood  and  other  diseases  dangerous  to 
the  bee  interests. 

On  motion,  the  ordinance  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  president  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
present  the  same  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  now  in  session  and  to  urge 
its  adoption.  President  Flory  ap- 
pointed as  such  committee  Messrs.  F. 
E.  Brown,  James  Griswold  and  F.  M. 
Hart. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then 
taken  up  and  the  following  were  chosen 
for  the  ensuing  term: 

Joseph  Flory,  president ;  Frank 
Brown,  vice-president;  Fred  E.  Brown, 
secretary;  Henry  Crain,  treasurer. 
These  with  B.  P.  Shirk  and  F.  M.  Hart 
constitute  the  executive  committee. 


Gold  Medal  Citrus  Trees. 

At  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo,  R.  M.  Teague,  of  the  San  Dimas 
Citrus  Nurseries,  with  his  fine  exhibit 
won  the  medal  for  high-grade  citrus  fruit 
trees.  Mr.  Teague  reports  his  trees  find- 
ing ready  sale  in  Cuba,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Australia,   Old   Mexico  and  the 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during'  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  3,  1902. 

701,281.  -Starting  Mechanism  —  G.  M.  Brous, 

Houlton.  Or. 
701.547.  -  Well  Borer— J  T.  Davis,  S.  F. 
701.555.— Fruit  Elevator— W.  M.  Ewing,  Fresno, 

Cal. 

701,318.— Artificial  Limb— I.  R.  &  W.  D.  Fenner, 
S.  F. 

701,700  —Filing  Saws— J.  H.  L.  &  G.  A.  W.  Folk- 

ers,  Oakland,  Cal. 
701,703.— Hose  Coupling— C.  Prankish,  Ontario, 

Cal. 

701,335.— Bung  and  Faucet— L.  H.  Handy,  S.  F. 
701,483— Fire  Escape— R.  B.  Hemming,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

701  571.— Shifting  Topsail- A.  Keegan,  S  F. 

701.589  —Can  heading  Machine— A.  W.  Living- 
ston. Alameda,  Cal 

701,503 —Block  Scraper— B.  I.  Plummer,  Grants 
P&ss  Or. 

701,614  —Vehicle  St  rm  Apron— W.  G.  Reese, 

Oakland.  Cal. 
701,632 —Coffee  Filter  — A.  F.  Shriver,  Ar- 

buckle,  Cal. 

701,518.- Feed  Water  Heater— F.  W.  Sbupert, 

Spokane,  Wash 
701.432.— Egg  Beater— E.  L.  Weed,  Baker  City, 

Or. 

701,783  —Telephone  Call— Williams,  Ingram  & 
Wilson.  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


South  American  Republics.  He  i-sues  a 
booklet  giving  information  necessary  to 
the  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting  and 
packing  of  oranges  and  lemons,  which  he 
will  send  to  interested  parties.  A  note 
addressed  R.  M.  Teague,  San  Dimas,  Cal  , 
will  elicit  a  prompt  response.  An  engrav- 
ing of  the  award  to  Mr.  Teague  appears 
herewith. 


Petaluma  Incubator  Company. 

We  are  interested  in  the  statement 
in  the  Petaluma  Argus  concerning  the 
business  firm  named  above.  It  seems 
that  the  manufacture  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  sale  of  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  poultry  business,  has  been 
conducted  in  Petaluma  since  1879  under 
the  name  and  title  of  "  Petaluma  Incu- 
bator Co.,"  although  L.  C.  Byce  has 
been  the  only  interested  person,  finan- 
cially, in  the  business.  From  now  on 
there  will  be  associated  with  him  a 
number  of  the  office  and  factory  em- 
ployes, who  have  been  with  him  from 
four  to  thirteen  years.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  plans  adopted  by  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  manufac- 
turers of  the  world,  and  in  this  act  Mr. 
Byce  has  paid  a  very  high  compliment 
to  the  business  and  mechanical  abilities 
and  moral  standard  of  those  whom  he 
has  chosen  to  associate  with  him.  The 
Argus  adds:  "Mr.  Byce  has  filled  a 
station  in  life  that  entitles  him  to  be 
ranked  with  the  leading  business  men 
of  our  country,  and  is  one  of  the  big- 
hearted,  level  -  headed  and  efficient 
members  of  the  community." 


Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY. 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1902,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings department  or  this  Company,  as  follows:  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes  and  payable  on  aDd 
after  Tuesday,  July  1,  19o2.  Dividends  uncalled 
for  are  added  to  the  principal  after  July  1,  1902. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


Dividend  Notice. 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30,  1902,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  (3) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  July  1, 1902. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


Dividend  Notice. 

San  Francisco 
Savings  Union, 

532  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  Corner  of  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1602,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  three  and  forty-two  one-hundredths 
(3  42-100)  per  cent  on  term  deposits,  and  three  (3) 
per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Tuesday,  July  1,  1902. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


7>\"  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 


ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON.  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RTPAN-S 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health 
that  is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of  a 
R  I  P  A  N  S  Tabule.  For  sale  by  Druggists. 
The  Five-Cent  packet  is  enough  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  The  family  bottle,  60  cents,  contains 
a  supply  for  a  year. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  ol 
road,  b  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.   Depot  on  lau „. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  81600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 


1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos.,  $1600. 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  $7,286. 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co.,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered; is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
in  the  thermal  belt.   R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 

of  G£ich  I  r ■  l <  ■  1 

5  300  acres,  Solano  Co.,  Calif.  $9000.  Fenced. 
Adobe  farming  land.  3  miles  from  Sacramento 
river  landing. 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

SO  Meres  All  Rich 
Valley  Land. 

Good  house  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co,  near  school  and  R.  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LE WELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


v  , 

- 

Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Arohiteoture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST..  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAE  DER  HAULER,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blak*,   moffltt   <fc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  5S-57-B9-6I  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  ft  TOWNE,  Loa  Angelea. 
RLAKX  MnP"AL,t>  ft  DO  Portland  Or 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  j*  j*  j* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THE!*!." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  illustrated.   Price  #2,50,  postpaid  anywhere. 
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Hodges 


i  CHAIN 


Header. 


Correct  in  Principle,  Correct  in  Form,  and  in  the  Detail  of  Its  Construction. 


Forty-Inch 
Platform 


One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  HODGES  HEADER  is  that 
for  years  the  factory  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  this  one  machine.  This  is  the 
forty-second  year  they  have  been  built,  and  the  machine  of  to-day  combines  all  the  im- 
provements which  past  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best,  jtjtjtjtjt^t^t^/t^it^itjt 

The  general  construction  of  the  HODGES  is  very  different  from  many  of  the  other 
Headers.  The  main  frame  is  so  designed  that  it  almost  balances  the  platform,  while  on 
other  machines  this  main  frame  is  entirely  wanting.  The  tiller  or  steer  wheel  is  bored 
to  perfectly  fit  the  shaft  and  is  provided  with  two  ^-inch  set  screws,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  the  wheel  to  rock  on  its  axle  under  the  most  severe  strain,  ^^^^jt^^e^ 


Forty-Inch 
Spout  Ten 
Feet  Long 

Double  Drapers 

Steel  Frame 


DEERE   IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 


Thri»e  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     Ka»y  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  grain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  rout  d  puis  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.    Kull  weight  in  smallest  car. 


80X  55  KANSAS  CITY, 
no. 


l^ffireJboAv 

FOP 

Of//?  f/?£f 
Catalogue 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  band. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Unr  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back.  If  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 


DE  L&YAL  DAIRY  SUP/LY  CO.,  217  Drnmm  St,  San  Francisco,  Agents  fa°r Californla north of Fresno 


ind  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

ARE    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  In  use  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  eicellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strong  and  durable;  will  run  in 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  In  storms. 


"HOOSIER"  F»umps, 
REDWOOD  TANKS, 

WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulars,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  k  WINDMILL  CO., 

5T5  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  IRRIGATION,  RECLAMATION  and  WATER  WORKS. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Connected  to 
Steam  or  Klectric  Power.   Our  Pumps  have  given  the 
highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

Office,  619  Market  Street.   Works,  9-17  Stevenson  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WOKE. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  Si. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


Pick  your  CHERRIES,  PLUHS  and  PEACHES  with  the 

LIGHTNING  FRUIT  PICKING  BUCKET. 

IT  IS  A  TIME  SAVER.   At  least  one-third  more  fruit  can  be  picked  with  the  Llehtnlog  Backet 
than  any  other  way.    SO  DURABLE  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 

PRICES:    EACH,  $1.25;  THREE  FOR  $3.50;  SIX  FOR  $6  T5;  PER  D0Z  $13.00. 

For  Sale  by  Looms  FRUIT  COMPANY,  LOOMIS,  PLACER  CO.,  CAL. 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  "Ill    Market    St.    San    Franc  sco 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 
With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Sao.  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII.    No.  26. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


In  the  San  Joaquin. 

On  this  page  we  have  other  pictures  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  Though  they  differ  from  all  of  the 
many  views  we  have  given  of  the  valley  scenes,  they 
have  this  in  common  with  them  all,  and  that  is  their 
suggestion  of  distance,  of  boundless  expanse,  and  of 
unlimited  opportunity  to  add  acre  to  acre  and  to 
pass  beyond  the  curtain  of  the  horizon  without 
meeting  natural  barrier  or  obstacle.  Of  course,  the 
great  mountain  ranges  of  California  edge  the  valley 
on  the  east  and  west,  but  it  requires  a  clear  day  to 
lift  the  haze  from  their  distant  summits.  The  pic- 
tures are  illustrative  of  the  extension  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  the  valley  and  the  diversification  of  them, 
for  these  are  not  the  fruits  which  one  hears  most 
about  from  the  San  Joaquin,  nor  the  ones  which  have 
proved  most  profitable,  for  they  show  what  diverse 
lines  people  have  taken  up  in  planting. 

The  San  Joaquin  valley  has  during  the  last  two 
years  advanced  in  population  and  development  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  district  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
likely  to  hold  the  lead  for  some  time  to  come,  unless 
other  districts  show  more  wakefulness  than  can  now 
be  seen  in  them. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  its 
outlook.  A  sketch  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wells  in  the  Sunset 
Magazine  for  March  last  draws  a  very  striking  com- 
parison between  the  Nile  valley  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  and  prophesies  that  the  latter  will  be  the 
greater.  His  words  are  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  people  and  can  not  be  too  widely  read.  Speaking 
first  of  the  great  irrigation  works  which  Eng- 
land is  now  promoting  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Wells  con- 
tinues his  discourse  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
a  world  is  watching  the  English  enterprise  in  Egypt 
chiefly  because  the  world  is  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  in  agriculture,  and  the  bottom  industry  of  society 
is  to  be  freed  from  the  harassing  element  of  uncer- 
tainty which  has  been  its  bane.  We  are  in  the  dawn 
of  the  irrigation  age,  and  especially  to  us  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  is  England's  success  in  Egypt  an 
object  lesson  which  we  cannot  put  aside. 

Here  is  the  great  sea  valley  of  California,  and 


A  Young  Grove  of  Chestnuts  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


there  is  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  That  is  ancient ; 
this  is  modern.  That  is  sown  with  forgotten  genera- 
tions ;  this  is  virgin  soil,  still  gay  with  the  wild  flow- 
ers of  its  youth.  There  the  old  and  the  new  civiliza- 
tions meet,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
through  its  agriculture  is  begun  ;  here  the  methods 
of  to-day  wait  to  renew  the  wealth  and  increase  the 
population  of  a  valley  that  will  one  day  be  as  famous 
as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  will  maintain,  in  latter- 
day  comfort,  as  dense  a  population.  Here  is  the 
same  beneficent  climate,  the  same  yellow  sunshine, 
the  same  cloudless  sky — a  summer  air  drier  than 
Egypt's  and  a  lower  range  of  temperature  ;  a  winter 


An  Olive  Orchard  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


season  as  full  of  plant-building  sunshine  and  with  a 
greater  rainfall ;  the  same  inexhaustible  soil ;  the 
same  <;  black  land,"  rich  with  the  spoil  of  an  ancient 
sea,  and  rich  with  the  fertility  of  the  encompassing 
mountains. 

This  valley  of  the  West  is  watered  as  Eden  was — 
by  fine  rivers.  Its  skies  are  as  fair,  its  air  as  genial, 
its  vast,  fertile  expanse  as  inviting  to  the  home 
builder  as  that  ancient  home  of  the  race,  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  or  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ;  yet, 
after  fifty  years,  it  holds  but  a  sparse  population. 

Nowhere  on  the  planet  is  there  to-day  such  a  com- 
bination of  rich,  broad  acres  and  radiant  skies,  of 
fertile  soil  and  genial  climate  ;  nowhere  an  unoccu- 
pied valley  offering  such  attractions  to  the  farme- 
and  fruit  grower.  It  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  Egypt ;  its  climate  is  better  than  that  of 
the  south  of  France,  more  equable  and  comfortable 
than  that  of  the  famed  Riviera.  It  is  not  hedged 
about  by  a  desert,  as  Damascus  is.  Mountains  of 
snow  make  its  "streams  like  Lebanon;"  forests  of 
pine  and  cedar  look  down  upon  it  and  breathe  their 
balsam  through  the  air  ;  iodynes  from  the  sea  are 
wafted  over  it.  Yet  its  growth  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  dispassionate,  philosophic,  historic  mind,  recall 
ing  its  promise  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  will  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  Are  not  the 
reasons  "writ  large" — the  vast  land  holdings  and 
the  uncertain  rainfall  ?  The  former  are  disappear- 
ing ;  the  latter  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  eliminated  as  a 
factor  in  the  farmer's  life  by  the  irrigating  ditch. 

But  we  must  learn  by  heart  the  lesson  England  ir 
teaching  the  West  in  (he  land  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  and 
when  we  have  followed  her  example  and  provided  for 
a  fairer  valley  an  equally  wise  irrigation  system, 
safeguarded  by  ample  drainage  canals — when  we 
have  attacked  the  problem  not  by  piecemeal  but  as  a 
whole — then  the  fame  of  our  great  sea  valley  will 
eclipse  that  of  the  Nile.  When  these  great,  level 
plains  are  full  of  homes,  embowered  in  trees,  teeming 
with  abundance,  and  all  the  landscape  shining  with 
its  silver  lines  of  water,  seen  against  the  purple  of 
the  tranquil  mountains,  the  matchless  beauty  of  this 
inland  empire  will  be  equaled  only  by  the  opulence  of 
its  happy  inhabitants. 
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The  Week. 

In  our  corner  of  the  journalistic  world  the  great- 
est event  of  the  week  is  the  closing  of  the  63rd  vol- 
ume of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  with  the  present 
issue.  The  volume  is  above  the  normal  in  number  of 
pages,  and  the  effort  to  faithfully  serve  our  consist- 
ency in  these  active  times  of  California  agriculture 
has  required  unusual  attention  and  application.  We 
are  glad  to  know,  from  many  and  frank  declarations 
from  our  subscribers,  that  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
is  widely  conceded  to  stand  in  the  van  of  agricultural 
journalism  on  this  hemisphere  and  to  hold  a  clear 
leadership  in  its  line  of  work  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  This  belief,  attested  by  the  coin  which 
our  multitude  of  subscribers  invest  as  a  pledge  of 
their  convictions,  is  a  constant  incitement  to  good, 
faithful,  accurate  and  conscientious  work.  Work 
thus  invited  never  becomes  wearisome;  there  is  such 
life  and  satisfaction  in  it  that  its  duties  do  not  stale 
nor  its  requirements  seem  too  great.  The  index 
sheet  which  appears  in  this  issue  is  a  good  showing 
of  the  width  and  detail  of  the  knowledge  we  have  set 
forth,  and  it  makes  available  all  this  practical  knowl- 
edge to  readers  who  keep  the  weekly  issues,  as  they 
certainly  should.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  compare 
with  the  bound  files  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  as 
an  encyclopedia  of  California  agricultural  and 
horticultural  practice  and  progress,  and  a  subscriber 
who  does  not  preserve  his  files  loses  a  great  part  of 
the  enduring  value  which  is  rendered  him  for  his 
annual  subscriptions.  Effort  now  turns  to  the  be- 
ginning of  another  volume.  Readers  may  reasonably 
expect  that  it  will  be  better  than  ever. 

Wheat  is  very  quiet,  but  firm.  Quotable  values 
have  been  marked  up  25(5i50  cents  per  ton,  latter 
figures  on  choice  milling.  There  have  been  no  cargo 
clearances  of  either  wheat  or  barley  the  current 
week.  Barley  is  in  fair  demand,  both  on  foreign  and 
local  account,  and  values  are  ruling  steady.  Oats 
are  dull  at  last  quoted  decline.  Nothing  new  in  corn 
or  the  minor  cereals.  Beans  steadily  held,  but  dull. 
Mill  offal  and  ground  feed  of  all  kinds  remain 
as  before.  Hay  is  moving  slowly,  with  market 
easy  for  new  and  firm  for  best  old.  Values  for 
live  stock  and  meats  of  all  kinds  remain  in  same 
position  as  a  week  ago,  with  trade  very  light. 
Butter  market  is  slow  and  weak  at  quotably  un- 
changed values.  Cheese  is  not  offering  freely  and 
market  is  inclining  against  buyers.  Eggs  are 
dragging  and  lower.  Poultry  is  in  light  request  and 
market  lacks  firmness.  New  potatoes  have  been  do- 
ing a  little  better.  Onions  were  not  in  excessive  re- 
ceipt. Deciduous  fruits  and  berries  are  in  heavy 
receipt  and  all  changes  in  prices  are  to  lower  levels. 


Navel  oranges  are  out  and  others  will  soon  follow. 
The  last  quoted  advance  on  lemons  was  not  main- 
tained. Limes  are  being  firmly  held.  Old  dried 
fruit  nearly  all  gone.  Samples  of  new  apricots 
arriving,  but  no  prices  yet  fixed  except  speculative 
ones  for  futures.  Wool  is  in  good  request  and  mar- 
ket firm.  In  hops  nothing  of  consequence  doing; 
ditto  in  honey. 

Deep  sadness  rounds  the  world  because  the  shadow 
of  death  hangs  over  the  new  king  of  England,  who 
was  to  be  crowned  Edward  VII  on  Thursday  of  this 
week.  As  we  go  to  press  (on  Wednesday)  there  is 
no  assurance  that  he  will  recover  from  a  serious  op- 
eration that  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  to  check  an 
internal  disease  which  has  been  some  time  in  prog- 
ress. No  matter  what  one  may  like  or  dislike  in  an 
English  monarch  as  such,  there  can  be  through- 
out the  world  but  one  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion for  the  man  who,  knowing  that  this 
issue  was  approaching  him,  has  lessened  his 
hope  of  recovery  in  order  that  the  people  might  not 
be  disappointed  and  lose  the  vast  amount  of  time  and 
money  which  they  have  lavished  in  preparations  for  1 
the  grand  pageant  of  the  coronation.  But  the  dis- 
ease would  not  be  stayed  and  the  surgeon's  knife  has 
cut  out  the  coronation  and  placed  the  sufferer  on  a 
narrow  line  between  life  and  death.  The  course  of 
affairs  has  dealt  unkindly  with  the  monarch.  For- 
bidden by  filial  affection  to  look  towards  a  crown 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  life  should  have 
been  his  years  ago,  he  comes  to  advanced  age  only 
to  find  that  the  crown  eludes  his  grasp  because  of 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  His  heroism  in  the  thought 
of  others,  rather  than  of  himself  in  the  present  issue, 
will  do  him  honor. 

An  illustration  of  the  value  of  local  organization  of 
growers  and  their  direct  connection  with  dealers  in 
consuming  markets  comes  from  Winters,  where  last 
year  a  number  of  growers  and  driers  of  dried  peaches 
formed  a  pool  covering  practically  all  the  first  class 
product  in  that  line,  with  a  view  to  selling  it  "in 
block  "  at  a  slight  advance  over  the  going  figure  be- 
ing paid  by  buyers.  When  offered  to  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  a  prominent  San  Francisco  firm  doing 
Eastern  business  at  6;  cents  per  pound,  it  was  re- 
fused ;  but  when  offered  direct  by  telegraph  to  a 
prominent  New  York  firm  at  the  same  figure,  free  on 
board  the  cars  at  Winters,  the  whole  block  of  175 
tons  was  taken  without  hesitation  and  paid  for  satis- 
factorily. 

The  German  association  of  alcohol  manufacturers 
and  the  association  of  agriculturists  have  jointly 
offered  a  prize  of  $7,143  for  the  best  method  of  dry- 
ing potatoes  for  feed  for  cattle,  etc.  German  agri- 
culture has  been  increasing  its  potato  crop  very 
largely.  The  technical  progress  made  in  cultivating 
potatoes,  and  the  choice  of  certain  kinds  yielding  a 
larger  crop,  have  made  it  apparent  that  Germany 
will  continue  to  have  a  surplus  of  this  vegetable. 
Already  40%  of  the  total  crop  is  used  as  fodder;  but  as 
potatoes  deteriorate  after  six  or  seven  months,  they 
must  be  fed  within  that  time.  Transportation,  also, 
is  expensive,  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of 
water  they  contain.  Three  and  one-half  tons  of  fresh 
potatoes  yield  one  ton  of  dried  ones. 

In  the  green  fruit  shipping  districts  of  the  State 
there  is  scarcely  anything  of  more  importance  to 
fruit  growers  than  to  keep  accurate  account  in  detail 
of  the  effects  upon  their  business  of  the  shippers' 
cbmbine. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  week  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  lacked  about  300  votes  of  a 
quorum;  but  as  twenty-five  votes  came  in  in  the  first 
mail  Monday,  and  there  had  been  coming  in  an  aver- 
age of  from  five  to  ten  a  day,  it  seems  possible  that 
the  Association  may  survive  and  the  amendments 
making  it  more  practical  may  be  adopted  by  a  nar- 
row margin.  A  member  may  vote  for  the  amend- 
ments alone,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  vote  for  reform 
without  destruction. 


The  Grasshopper  Problem. 

Grasshopper  affairs  have  taken  a  peculiar  course. 
These  pests  have  clearly  jumped  out  from  under  the 
strong  arm  of  the  State  and  are  now  subject  only 
to  the  guerrilla  warfare  which  each  individual  crop- 


grower  may  wage  upon  them  for  the  protection  of 
his  own.  As  our  last  issue  went  to  press  we  ven- 
tured the  prediction  that  the  Governor  would  au- 
thorize proceeding  against  the  grasshoppers  by  fire 
and  sword  on  the  foothill  pasture  lands,  where  they 
were  jumping  about  waiting  for  their  wings.  So, 
indeed,  he  did.  On  Thursday  of  last  week  a  procla- 
mation was  made  by  Governor  Gage  in  which  these 
burning  words  occurred: 

It  appears  that  certain  lands  within  the  counties 
of  El  Dorado,  Placer  and  Sacramento  are  greatly 
affected  by  the  grasshopper  pest,  and  that  the  pest 
is  increasing  and  threatens  to  destroy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  product  of  the  State,  and  it  further 
appears  that  the  danger  is  imminent  and  grave  and 
far  reaching  in  its  consequences,  and  that  by  burn- 
ing certain  pastures  within  this  State  the  calamity 
may  be  avoided ;  *  *  *  that  the  grass  on  said 
lands  shall  be  burned  by  authority  of  said  Board  of 
Horticultural  Commissioners  under  the  immediate 
advice  and  direction  of  Professors  Woodworth  and 
Clarke,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  is  it  to  be 
understood  or  intended  that  any  crops  or  pasturage 
on  said  land  shall  be  burned,  or  other  property  dam- 
aged, except  by  express  agreement  between  the  pri- 
vate owners  thereof  and  said  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture. 

On  the  strength  of  this  authorization  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, Horticultural  Commissioner  Stephens  passed 
the  torch  to  Secretary  Keegan,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  with  these  ardent  expressions: 

You  are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed, in  company  with  Professors  C.  W.  Woodworth 
and  Warren  T.  Clarke  of  the  California  State  Univer- 
sity, to  inspect  the  lands  in  Placer,  Sacramento  and 
El  Dorado  counties  infested  by  grasshoppers  and  to 
enter  into  agreement  with  the  owners  of  said  lands, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  com- 
munication this  day  received  from  his  Excellency 
Governor  H.  T.  Gage. 

The  army  of  subjugation  and  pillage  advanced 
against  the  hopper  hosts  in  Placer  and  El  Dorado 
counties  by  train  to  Sacramento.  The  heat  of  the 
first  intention  was  lowered  by  the  night  air  on  the 
way  to  the  capital  and,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
valiant  men  when  marching  to  the  battlefield,  there 
was  a  paralyzing  drop  of  temperature  in  the  pedal 
extremities.  En  route  to  the  anticipated  scene  of 
carnage  the  horticultural  commissioner  had  a  dream 
of  the  bond  of  Shylock  which  though  it  fully  covered 
a  pound  of  flesh  allowed  for  not  a  drop  of  blood.  The 
commissioner  saw  the  force  of  the  suggestion;  he 
had  the  authority  of  the  State  to  burn  dry  feed  and 
its  content  of  grasshoppers,  but  if  he  burned  a  panel 
of  fence,  or  a  hen  coop,  or  any  other  ancient  thing 
which  could  not  jump,  he  should  forfeit  to  the  owner 
thereof  its  full  value  from  his  own  purse.  Despite 
the  use  of  hot  fomentations  the  temperature  of  the 
commissioner's  feet  kept  sinking.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  morning  instead  of  leading  the  army  of 
field  burners  against  the  foothills  the  commissioner 
reclaimed  the  torch  from  secretary's  hand,  stamped 
upon  it  to  warm  his  feet  and  the  grasshopper  burn- 
ing was  over. 

But  metaphor  aside,  the  decision  not  to  burn  the 
foothills  was  an  instance  of  sober  second  thought, 
and  such  is  always  good,  providing  one  cannot  com- 
mand the  right  thought  at  the  beginning.  We  are 
very  sure  that  a  campaign  of  burning  would  have 
entailed  hardships  and  losses  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. Field  fires  in  the  dry  season  in  California  are 
bad  enough  when  everything  possible  is  done  to  pre- 
vent them;  their  effect  when  promoted  is  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  prophets.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  last  few  days,  even  with  the  careful 
burning  of  definite  areas,  that  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  has  been  destroyed;  fences, 
standing  grain,  a  pumping  plant  are  among  the  de- 
structions by  over-limited  firing.  Who  could  tell 
where  a  wide  foothill  conflagration  would  stop  ? 
Homes,  forests,  orchards,  foothill  towns — in  fact  the 
whole  vast  value  involved  in  the  development  of  foot- 
hill wealth  in  agriculture  and  mining,  and  everything 
incident  thereto  was  endangered  by  the  proposition, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  public  burning  was  not 
undertaken.  No  doubt  the  protest  from  the  foothill 
stockowners,  which  we  publish  on  another  page,  had 
something  to  do  in  drawing  attention  to  the  dangers 
in  the  contemplated  action. 

After  the  burning  was  abandoned,  attention  re- 
turned to  the  use  of  numerous  oil  pans  or  "hopper 
dosers"  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
June  7th.  The  horticultural  commission  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  large  number  of  them.  There 
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seems  to  be  difficulty  about  getting  them  properly 
used,  for  the  county  supervisors  of  Sacramento 
county  refused  to  furnish  funds  to  pay  men  for  run- 
ning them  over  the  infested  fields  on  the  ground  that 
such  fields  were  beyond  the  county's  borders,  even 
though  most  of  the  property  threatened  was  within 
the  county. 

As  it  now  appears  it  devolves  upon  each  owner  of 
property  to  protect  his  own  by  whatever  means  of 
killing  the  hoppers  seems  to  best  suit  his  conditions. 
For  this  work  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
have  been  prepared  by  the  full  information  of  the 
best  methods  of  meeting  the  pests  which  we  have 
already  given. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Polycaon  in  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  branches  of  vines,  in 
which  you  will  notice  a  hole  just  above  the  eye  of  last 
year's  wood.  Can  you  inform  me  what  it  is  and  if 
you  know  any  cure  for  it  ?  It  is  some  kind  of  a  borer, 
as  it  eats  the  pith  of  the  wood. — Vine  Grower, 
Cupertino. 

The  insect  which  is  boring  holes  in  your  vine  canes 
is  the  same  twig  borer  which  visits  the  olive,  prune 
and  other  fruit  trees.  Its  name  is  Polycaon  con- 
fertus.  This  insect  is  a  native  and  is  found  in  the 
manzanita  and  other  native  shrubs ;  it  is  usually 
worse  in  fruit  plantations  which  are  near  to  uncleared 
hillsides.  Recently,  however,  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint has  come  from  vineyards  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  of  just  such  injury  as  you  show  in  your 
specimens,  and  it  has  been  found  also  that  the  insect 
multiplies  in  old  vine  stumps  and  the  larvoo  bore  into 
the  young  canes.  It  does  not,  so  far  as  now  known, 
multiply  in  fruit  trees.  Just  when  the  insect  begins 
to  attack  the  vines  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined, 
but  it  is  in  all  probability  late  in  the  fall  or  in  the 
winter,  after  the  wood  has  well  matured.  No  one 
has  demonstrated  any  successful  treatment,  although 
it  has  been  proposed  that  spraying  vine  canes  and 
fruit  tree  branches  late  in  the  fall  with  Paris  green 
might  poison  the  beetle,  as  he  bites  the  bark  near 
the  buds,  or  spraying  with  whale  oil  soap,  or  some 
other  ill- flavored  compound,  might  avert  his  attack 
or  prevent  the  deposit  of  eggs.  The  full  life  history 
of  the  insect  is  not,  however,  yet  known.  Experi- 
ments along  this  line  are  suggested  to  you.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Prof.  Woodworth  will  soon  publish  an 
account  of  this  insect,  which  will  give  the  results  of 
his  observations  covering  several  years. 

Morning  Glory  Again. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  you  a  sample  of  a  creeping 
plant,  which  is  covering  our  orchard.  It  must  use 
a  great  deal  of  moisture.  How  can  it  be  killed  ?  Is 
there  not  some  chemical  which  can  be  broadcasted 
upon  it  ? — New  Subscriber,  Sonoma  county. 

The  plant  is  wild  morning  glory,  and  the  only  effec- 
tive method  of  destroying  it  known  to  us  is  continual 
cutting  with  the  weed  cutter  or  flat-toothed  culti- 
vator, with  the  teeth  kept  clean  and  sharp.  This 
cutting  should  be  done  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  one  must  not  wait  to  see 
the  morning  glory  upon  the  surface.  It  must  be  con- 
tinually cut  without  having  a  chance  to  get  to  the 
light.  No  chemical  known  to  us  is  effective  in  stop- 
ping the  growth  of  morning  glory  without  also  ren- 
dering the  soil  barren  to  the  growth  of  better  plants. 
The  problem  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  discussed 
in  the  articles  on  Johnson  grass,  now  appearing  in 
our  columns,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  all  who 
have  to  deal  with  weeds  with  running  roots  is  di- 
rected. _ 

Melon  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  mail  to-day  a  young  watermelon 
plant  affected  by  an  insect  for  which  you  may  know 
a  remedy.  The  parent  insect  is  about  the  size  of  a 
large  black  ant  and  is  spider -like  in  appearance.  If 
you  can  suggest  something  that  will  destroy  them  it 
will  be  a  great  favor.— W.  A.  Murray,  Cambria. 

The  insect  is  the  melon  aphis  or  plant  louse  and 
the  treatment  is  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  as 
prescribed  last  week  for  one  of  the  same  class  of  in- 
sects which  affects  the  apple.  You  are  in  error 
about  the  parent  insect  in  this  case.  These  plant 
lice  are  never  like  a  black  ant  nor  a  spider.  Some 
of  them  have  wings,  but  they  are  always  small.  The 
larger  insects  you  noticed  were  not  related  to  them. 


Sound  of  a  Name. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  me  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  "Holstein"  in  connection 
with  the  cow  of  that  breed  ? — Subscriber,  College 
Park. 

Pronounce  as  though  spelled  "Holstine";  long 
"  o  "  in  the  first  syllable  and  long  "  i "  in  the  second. 
The  local  school  ma'am  or  the  dictionary  will  answer 
such  qestions. 

Shot  Hole  Fungus. 

To  the  Editor: — Under  separate  cover  I  send  you 
a  branch  of  apricots  which  have  some  disease.  Wish 
you  would  tell  me  what  it  is.  These  were  taken  from 
trees  two  years  since  grafting  on  to  five-year-old 
peach  stumps.  The  peach  trees  seemed  to  have  suf- 
fered from  a  similar  disease  of  the  leaf,  but  not  of 
the  fruit. — C.  D.  Maxfield,  Riverside  county. 

The  disease  is  commonly  called  shot  hole  fungus. 
The  treatment  is  winter  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
followed  by  a  second  spraying  soon  after  the  fruit  is 
set.  Your  trees  seem  also  to  be  suffering  from 
drouth;  the  leaves  are  too  small  and  the  twigs  too  thin. 

Grain  Hay  for  Cows. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  yon  kindly  inform  me  if  wheat 
hay  is  good  for  a  cow,  or  if  it  will  dry  her  up  ?  It 
was  cut  pretty  green. — Subscriber,  Kingsburg. 

Wheat  hay  is  largely  used  for  cows,  but  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  cow's  feed  can  be  improved. 
The  addition  of  clover  hay  or,  as  it  is  largely  in  Cali- 
fornia, alfalfa  hay,  increases  the  amount  of  protein 
in  the  ration  and  thus  ministers  directly  to  the  milk 
flow.  Another  improvement  for  grain  hay  is  to  feed 
succulent  forage  with  it,  for  a  certain  amount  of 
green  juicy  food  not  only  promotes  milk  flow,  but 
keeps  the  system  in  better  order.  The  fact  is  not  so 
much  that  grain  hay  dries  a  cow  up  as  that  a  more 
nitrogenous  and  succulent  ration  promotes  the  milk- 
ing. ^ 

Cranberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can 
get  some  cranberry  cuttings  ?  I  live  in  Butte 
county,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  4400  feet  above  the 
sea.  I  have  ground  suitable  for  cranberry  culture. 
I  do  not  know  where  to  get  cuttings. — Mountain 
Farmer,  Butte  Meadow. 

Cranberry  plants  have  been  frequently  tried  in 
California  and  some  fruit  was  grown  years  ago  on 
Bouldin  island  in  the  San  Joaquin  river,  but  the  cul- 
ture was  never  carried  to  commercial  standing.  All 
experiments  known  to  us  away  from  the  river  lands 
were  failures.  The  plant  seemed  to  resent  the  dry 
air  and  summer  heat  even  when  irrigated  as  other 
plants  are.  The  nearest  commercial  production  of 
cranberries  is  on  the  low  lands  near  the  sea  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Possibly  the  plant  might  do 
on  the  mountain  meadows  with  suitable  soil  and 
water  for  flooding,  but  it  needs  actual  test  to  prove 
it.  We  presume  the  plants  cannot  be  obtained  in 
this  State.  The  true  way  to  begin  is  to  get  a  few 
rooted  plants  from  Wisconsin  growers. 

Broncho  Grass  Not  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor  : — Please  tell  me  if  the  inclosed 
grass  is  Johnson  grass  ? — Subscriber,  Pescadero. 

Johnson  grass  is  one  of  the  sorghum  family  and  its 
seed  head  is  like  a  sorghum  head  on  a  small  scale. 
The  plant  you  send  is  very  different.  It  is  a  scant 
head,  looking  a  little  like  coarse  wild  oats.  It  is 
broncho  grass  (Bromus  maximus),  and  is  usually 
counted  a  bad  weed  in  the  interior,  and  reported  as 
not  acceptable  to  stock.  On  the  coast  it  seems  to  be 
in  more  favor  with  farmers,  who  report  that  cattle 
eat  it  readily  when  moistened  by  the  fog.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  poor,  coarse  grass  and  makes  poor  hay. 

A  Native  Perennial  Lupin. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  name  the  enclosed  ?  Is 
it  a  nitrogen  gatherer  ?  It  looks  like  a  lupin,  but  is  a 
perennial  and  has  a  tap  root  like  alfalfa.  It  seems 
to  grow  only  on  sandy  land  and  is  harder  to  kill  out 
than  alfalfa.  It  is  growing  thickly  upon  some  of  my 
land  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  injurious 
or  beneficial.— Subscriber,  Oleander. 

It  is  a  native  perennial  and  is  a  good  nitrogen 
gatherer,  but  injurious  to  vineyard  or  fruit  land,  be- 
cause it  removes  too  much  moisture  during  the  sum- 
mer and  can  not  be  plowed  under  or  easily  killed  out. 
Winter-growing  legumes,  with  succulent  tissues  to 
decay  readily  in  the  soil,  are  the  ideal  for  California. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinq 
June  23,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week.  Grain 
has  ripened  rapidly,  and  harvest  is  progressing  in  some 
sections.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  has  been 
no  material  damage  to  the  grain  crop  by  grasshoppers, 
and  it  is  believed  there  will  be  none,  as  the  grain  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  seriously  injured.  Haying  is  nearly 
completed,  and  the  crop  is  above  average.  Grasshoppers 
have  caused  considerable  damage  to  corn,  melons  and 
deciduous  fruits  in  portions  of  El  Dorado,  Sacramento, 
Solano  and  Yolo  counties.  Farmers  are  making  efforts 
to  check  the  pest.  All  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  are 
ripening  rapidly.  Vineyards  and  citrus  fruits  continue 
thrifty. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  has  been  warm  and  generally  clear  during 
the  week,  with  fogs  along  the  coast.  Grain  and  fruit 
have  matured  rapidly,  and  are  in  excellent  condition  in 
most  places.  Haying  is  progressing  and  grain  harvest 
has  commenced  in  some  places.  There  will  be  full  crops 
except  in  the  south.  Grasshoppers  have  not  yet  attacked 
the  crops  in  the  coast  and  bay  counties.  Hops,  beets, 
beans  and  corn  are  making  good  growth.  Vineyards  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  give  indications  of  a  heavy 
yield.  Deciduous  fruits  are  mostly  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity and  the  yield  is  above  average  in  many  places.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  hot  and  dry  during  the  week, 
causing  a  rapid  maturing  of  grain  and  fruit.  Grain 
harvest  is  in  progress  in  nearly  all  sections.  In  some 
places  the  grain  is  falling  below  expectations  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  but  in  other  sections  there  will  be 
fair  crops.  The  first  carload  of  new  wheat  was  shipped 
from  Tulare  county  to  Stockton  on  the  17th.  Grass- 
hoppers are  causing  much  damage  in  many  localities, 
and  farmers  are  vigorously  fighting  the  pest  by  burning 
pasture  lands  and  spraying  vines  and  trees.  Haying  is 
progressing  rapidly.  All  fruits  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition, with  the  exception  of  pears  in  some  localities. 
Apricot  drying  has  commenced.  Vineyards  are  unusu- 
ally thrifty. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Continued  cool  weather  during  the  week  has  somewhat 
retarded  development  of  deciduous  fruits,  but  it  is  re- 
garded as  generally  beneficial  to  all  crops.  Apricots  are 
reported  fully  two  weeks  later  than  usual,  but  they  will 
be  of  better  quality  for  the  slow  ripening.  Blackberries 
are  also  backward,  but  a  heavy  crop  is  looked  for.  Citrus 
fruits,  vineyards  and  walnuts  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Haying  is  nearly  completed  in  some  sections.  Grain 
harvest  is  progressing.  Grasshoppers  have  attacked 
some  of  the  vineyards  in  San  Bernardino  county,  and 
the  Horticultural  Commissioners  have  been  requested  to 
assist  in  exterminating  the  pest. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool,  foggy  weather  until 
close  of  the  week  was  favorable  to  crops ;  warm  at  the 
close  increased  the  demand  for  irrigation  water.  Hay 
grain  harvest  nearing  end,  and  in  sections  some  grain  is 
being  headed  for  seed. 

Eureka  Summary. — Continued  warm  weather  is 
developing  fruit  and  ripening  berries  rapidly.  Haying  is 
general ;  indications  for  a  very  heavy  crop.  A  few 
Humboldt  strawberries  in  the  market. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 
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Spanish  Raisin  Crop  of  1902. 

Special  Report  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  unseasonable  cold  weather  that  prevailed  the 
first  half  of  May  retarded  flowering  of  the  vines,  and 
the  crop  does  not  look  so  abundant  as  last  season's 
did  at  same  date.  Still,  owing  to  new  plantations, 
the  vines  cover  a  more  extended  area,  and,  barring 
accidents,  an  average  yield  is  expected — sav,  500.000 
cwts.— against  495,000  in  1901  and  537,000  in  1900. 
No  stocks  remain  in  growers'  hands  and  speculating 
dealers  are  practically  clear  also.  High  opening 
prices  are  therefore  anticipated.  Freight  will  prob- 
ably rule  from  25  to  40  shillings  per  ton. 

R.  N.  Bartleman,  Consul. 

Valencia,  Spain,  June  4,  1902. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


How  Milk  is  Carried  to  New  York. 

Our  dairy  readers  around  the  bay  who  are  coming 
each  year  to  take  part  in  the  milk  supply  of  the  me- 
tropolis will  be  interested  to  know  of  recent  im- 
provements in  the  handling  of  milk  from  the  subur- 
ban districts  of  New  York.  The  Crop  Reporter  of 
the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  data  for  a  review. 

Milk  and  People. — According  to  a  recent  esti- 
mate of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  ap- 
proximately 1,230,000  quarts  of  milk  and  cream  are 
daily  shipped  to  New  York  City  to  supply  the  wants 
of  its  3,500,000  people.  (The  Census  of  1900  places 
the  population  of  New  York  City  at  3,437,202.)  Of 
this  vast  quantity  from  85%  to  90%  is  transported  by 
the  railroads,  while  the  remainder  is  brought  in  by 
wagon  from  suburban  territory,  or  is  supplied  by 
herds  within  the  city  limits.  These  herds  contain  an 
aggregate  of  23,200  cows,  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  local  board  of  health,  and  are  regularly  in- 
spected for  tuberculosis  by  its  officers. 

Supply  Districts. — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  supply  the 
milk  which  is  brought  into  New  York  City  by  the 
railroads,  some  of  it  coming  from  a  distance  of  over 
350  miles.  A  great  quantity  of  milk  is  forwarded 
from  the  northern  and  northeastern  sections  of  New 
York  State,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some 
cases  shipments  destined  for  New  York  and  Buffalo 
originate  within  12  miles  of  each  other.  Steamers 
touching  at  points  on  the  Husdon  river  carry  about 
40,000  quarts  of  milk  and  cream  daily  to  New  York 
City. 

In  a  few  instances  the  supply  of  milk  from  districts 
whose  shipments  were  large  but  a  few  years  ago  has 
greatly  dimminished  or  entirely  disappeared.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  what  was  once  the  dairy  coun- 
try of  Long  Island.  From  this  section  shipments 
over  the  railroads  have  steadily  decreased  from  6,500,- 
000  quarts  in  1885  to  practically  nothing  in  1901.  This 
undoubtedly  is  largely  due  to  the  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  garden  truck  which,  having  sale  in  a  great 
near-by  market,  has  developed  into  an  industry  that 
has  become  far  more  profitable  than  dairying.  An- 
other but  less  important  cause  for  the  practical  dis- 
appearance of  this  supply  is  the  rapid  absortion  of 
farms  adjacent  to  New  York  City  into  suburban 
villages,  this  movement  having  taken  place  to  a  re- 
markable extent  during  the  past  five  years. 

Cars. — In  the  transportation  of  milk,  baggage 
cars,  refrigerator  cars,  and  cars  especially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  are  employed.  The  railroads 
adopt  the  style  of  car  best  suited  to  their  individual 
requirements.  In  the  case  of  light  shipments  and 
short  hauls,  baggage  cars  appear  to  meet  every  re- 
quirement and  are  generally  moved  in  conjunction 
with  local  passenger  trains.  In  the  case  of  long 
hauls,  however,  refrigerator  or  special  milk  cars 
are  used.  These  cars  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
ice  during  the  warm  summer  months  and,  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  are  often  steam-heated  to 
prevent  the  milk  from  freezing. 

Stations. — Nearly  all  railroads  which  handle  a 
large  milk  traffic  have  covered  receiving  stations 
along  their  lines.  The  following  description  of  a 
modern  receiving  station  was  furnished  by  a  promi- 
nent railroad  official  in  describing  those  in  use  along 
the  line  of  his  railroad  : 

"Shipping  stations  are  equipped  with  large  cooling 
vats  in  which  cans  of  milk  are  placed  immediately 
when  delivered  by  the  farmers.  These  vats  are  filled 
with  water  and  ice,  the  milk  is  stirred  and  cooled 
down  to  40°  F.  within  forty  minutes  from  the  time  it 
is  received,  and  kept  in  ice  water  until  the  train 
arrives,  when  it  is  loaded  direct  from  the  vats  into  a 
refrigerator  car.  Shipping  stations  are  also  equipped 
with  wash  boxes  into  which  a  jet  of  steam  is  forced, 
which  warms  the  water  to  boiling  point.  The  cans 
are  washed  thoroughly  in  hot  water,  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  and  then  steamed  out  by  being  turned  upside 
down  over  a  jet  of  steam,  then  placed  on  racks  out  of 
doors  to  air  out.  Sal  soda  is  used  principally  in 
washing  cans.  All  stations  are  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  water,  which  is  used  freely." 

Rates. — Freight  rates  on  milk  and  cream  shipped 
to  New  York  City  lack  uniformity.  Although  many 
of  the  railroads  have  adopted  the  zone  system,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
others  are  using  their  own  systems,  causing  notice- 
able discrepancies  in  freight  charges  for  equal  dis- 
tances as  between  different  railroads  or  divisions  of 
railroads. 

One  railroad  transporting  milk  to  New  York  from 
a  distance  of  155  miles  charges  a  uniform  rate  of  25 
cents  per  can  of  forty  quarts  on  all  its  milk  shipments, 
whether  they  originate  near  the  city  or  155  miles 
distant,  and  no  differential  is  established  between 
the  milk  and  cream  rates,  the  same  charge  being  al- 
ways asked  for  carrying  both  commodities. 

Another  railroad,  composed  of  a  number  of  divi- 
sions, charges  so  much  per  can  from  each  division, 
with  the  result  that  farmers  living  at  a  station 
located  109  from  New  York  are  paying  25  cents  per 
can  to  ship  their  milk  to  the  city,  while  others  living 
at  a  station  51  miles  distant,  but  on  another  division, 


have  to  pay  30  cents  a  can.  The  rate  charged  on 
the  latter  division  is  higher  because  the  average  haul 
is  longer,  but  this  does  not  prevent,  at  least  in  a  few 
instances,  a  farmer  living  at  a  longer  distance  secur- 
ing a  lower  rate  than  one  living  at  a  shorter  one. 

The  remainder  of  the  railroads  seem  to  have  gener- 
ally adopted  the  zone  system,  but  no  railroads  running 
into  New  York  charge  uniform  rates  on  milk  and 
cream  with  the  single  exception  of  the  one  noted 
above.  One  road  asks  5  cents  more  per  can  of  forty 
quarts  on  cream,  while  the  others  appear  to  charge 
18  cents  more. 


Dairy  and  Stock  Raising  in  Fresno  County. 

By  Chester  Roadhouse,  Selma  Union  High  School,  Class  of  1902. 

The  idea  seemed  to  prevail  a  few  years  ago  that 
stock  raising  and  dairying  could  not  be  carried  on 
successfully  in  Fresno  county;  but  that,  instead,  this 
industry  should  be  developed  in  the  foothills,  on 
mountain  ranges  or  on  the  uncultivated  plains  of 
Texas  and  Arizona.  This  idea  has  now  been  proved 
to  be  entirely  erroneous.  In  a  level,  fertile  valley 
which  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  alfalfa,  with  a 
good  irrigation  system,  as  well  as  an  average  annual 
rainfall  of  8  inches,  there  are  certainly  untold  ad- 
vantages for  stock  raising. 

Hundreds  of  beef  cattle  have  been  shipped  from 
Texas,  Arizona  and  Mexico  to  this  place  and  fattened 
on  alfalfa,  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  profitable 
business.  The  alfalfa  crop  after  the  first  cutting 
produces  a  rapid  slender  growth  and  is  well  covered 
with  small  leaves,  and,  under  favorable  conditions, 
produces  five  and  six  crops  a  year.  The  green  alfalfa 
of  Fresno  county  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  suit- 
able, convenient  and  proper  food  for  the  dairy  herd. 

C.  H.  Schmidt,  former  manager  of  the  Selma  Dairy 
Association's  creamery,  says:  "The  great  success 
of  the  creamery  business  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is 
not  only  based  upon  good  markets  and  shipping  facil- 
ities, but  also  upon  the  great  alfalfa-growing  indus- 
try. The  main  milk-producing  feed  in  Fresno  county 
is  alfalfa.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  all 
other  kinds  of  hay,  and,  pound  for  pound,  nearly 
equals  wheat,  bran  and  oats.  Alfalfa  belongs  to 
those  feed  stuffs  we  term  concentrated,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  corn  as  silage,  makes  an  ideal  ration." 

The  Selma  Co-operative  Dairy  Association,  owned 
and  managed  by  the  farmers  and  business  men  of 
Selma  and  vicinity,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  development  and  enrichment  of  our 
community.  Its  products  stand  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  creameries  of  the  State.  During  the  month  of 
April  the  Selma  Co-operative  Creamery  handled 
daily  over  21,000  pounds  of  milk,  from  which  was  pro- 
duced 1000  pounds  of  butter.  The  amount  of  butter 
made  by  this  creamery  during  the  month  of  April 
was  about  30,000  pounds,  for  which  over  $5000  was 
paid  to  the  producers.  Think  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment the  creamery  and  dairy  industry  has  undergone 
during  the  last  few  years.  About  1896  a  small 
creamery  was  started  in  Selma  near  the  Whitson 
Hotel,  receiving  about  500  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  creamery  busi- 
ness has  rapidly  increased  to  the  capacity  of  the 
present  co-operative  creamery.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery  and  appliances,  using 
the  modern  cylindrical  churn,  the  improved  butter 
mold  and  butter,  and  two  cream  separators;  there  is 
also  in  connection  with  the  creamery  an  ice  plant, 
which  supplies  it  with  ice,  ice  water  and  cold 
storage. 

Throughout  Fresno  county  are  several  skimming 
stations,  where  the  cream  is  taken  from  the  milk  and 
shipped  to  the  larger  stations,  to  be  converted  into 
butter. 

The  wave  of  prosperity  did  not  strike  Fresno 
county  until  about  1895.  Before  that  time  the 
farmer's  family  was  frequently  seen  in  town  in  the 
farm  wagons  and  everything  evinced  hard  times. 
The  introduction  of  stock  raising  and  dairying  and 
their  rapid  growth  from  that  time  to  the  present  has 
certainly  influenced  the  present  prosperity  of  this 
county. 

Butter  in  Asia. 

While  we  have  anxious  and  desiring  eyes  on  the 
butter  trade  of  the  Orient  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Siberia  has  ambitions  in  the  same  directions  and 
is  in  fact  realizing  on  them.  Under  date  of  May  2, 
1902,  Consul  Samuel  Smith  of  Moscow  says  that 
freight  traffic  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  has 
grown  immensely  during  tue  past  few  years.  In 
1899  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was  95  96%; 
in  1900,  115  63%,  of  which  62.13%,  or  38,435,904 
pounds,  was  butter.  In  1901  the  shipments  of  butter 
had  grown  to  72,000,000  pounds,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  the  railroad  authorities  were 
obliged  to  dispatch  four  special  trains,  each  of 
twenty-five  refrigerator  cars,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  product.  The  export  of  Siberian  butter 
is  increasing  astonishingly.  Formerly,  butter  was 
produced  in  western  Siberia  only  as  far  as  Omsk,  but 
at  present  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  Tomsk  and  Ir- 
kutsk governments.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
there  should  be  a  good  supply  of  butter  where  those 
Russian  names  are  habitually  used.  It  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  have  something  to  soften  the  vocal 
chords  frequently. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Kobe  de  Sargent  Prune. 

J.  Luther  Bowers  gives  the  San  Jose  Mercury  an 
account  of  this  fruit,  which  is  better  than  its  general 
repute.  He  says  :  During  my  nineteen  years  in 
California  as  a  fruit  grower  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Robe  de  Sargent  is  just  about  right. 
I  will  cite  a  few  cases  here  in  this  section  of  their 
very  productive  nature. 

The  home  orchard  of  Fiacro  Fisher  at  Coyote, 
some  ten  years  old,  has  always  borne  a  crop.  This 
orchard  is  set  each  alternate  row  of  Robe  de  Sar- 
gent and  French  prunes.  The  crop  this  year  will  be 
enormous,  and  all  former  years  have  been  very  large, 
running  about  sixteen  to  the  pound,  green.  The 
orchard  on  the  east  side  of  Coyote,  belonging  to  the 
same  party,  composed  of  about  one-eighth  part  of 
Robe  de  Sargent,  set  promiscuously  about  the 
orchard,  has  always  produced  a  very  heavy  crop. 
The  past  year — 1901 — when  prunes  were  a  very 
short  crop,  this  orchard  of  Robe  de  Sargents  was 
very  full,  and  at  this  writing  has  a  larger  crop  than 
the  trees  should  bear. 

The  orchard  of  Thomas  Fisher  has  quite  a  few  Robe 
de  Sargents  and  has  also  given  good  crops.  The  Im- 
perial prunes  in  the  same  orchard  are  very  full  this 
season — in  fact,  they  are  just  one  mass  of  fruit.  This 
orchard  is  lb  mile  south  of  Fiacro  Fisher's.  Cli- 
matic conditions  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
fruitfulness  of  these  orchards.  No  irrigation  has 
ever  been  used  or  needed.  The  fruit  always  dries 
large,  running  from  thirty  to  forty-five,  taking  from 
230  to  240  pounds  green  to  make  100  pounds  dry,  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  black  as  ink  and  very  glossy, 
always  commanding  1  cent  more  per  pound  than  the 
French  for  the  same  size  and  grade.  I  have  super- 
intended the  drying  of  these  prunes  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  they  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 
The  Robe  de  Sargent  has  a  very  tender  skin  and 
bruises  or  bursts  very  easily,  but  with  these  two  bad 
traits  they  are  one  of  the  very  best  shippers  in  a 
ripe  state  and  will  stand  a  trip  of  from  four  to  six 
days,  no  matter  how  ripe. 

The  Fisher  Lake  Packing  Co.  last  year  shipped  by 
express  to  many  different  points  when  the  fruit  was 
so  ripe  that  it  would  fall  from  the  trees  with  the 
least  jar.  still  they  carried  to  destination  in  good 
order  as  far  as  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Arizona  and 
Colorado. 


The  Italian  Prune  Out  of  Favor  in  Oregon. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  is  leading  Oregon 
growers  to  forsake  the  Italian  prune,  which,  before 
that,  they  so  vigorously  advocated.  The  Oregon 
Agriculturist  says:  It  can  no  longer  be  maintained 
that  the  Italian  prune  is  a  really  profitable  variety 
except  under  most  favorable  and  rare  conditions. 
We  have  now  given  this  prune  a  practical  test,  and 
it  has  not  come  up  to  expectations.  Although  of 
fine  quality,  we  have  been  compelled  to  develop  a 
market  for  it  by  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  could 
be  obtained  for  other  prunes  of  the  same  size.  This 
would  not  be  a  serious  matter  if  it  were  a  reliable 
yielder. 

Dr.  Sharpies  intends  to  change  a  portion  of  Italian 
orchard  to  Clairac  Mammoth.  Dr.  Caldwell  is  pre- 
paring to  top-work  a  portion  of  his  Italian  orchard 
with  the  Sugar  prune.  A  number  of  prune  growers 
in  the  Willamette  valley  are  top- working  their  Italian 
trees  with  the  Willamette  prune. 

In  those  favorable  localities  in  which  there  has  been 
a  fair  crop  of  Italian  prunes  nearly  every  year  there 
will  be  little  direct  interest  in  this  problem.  The 
orchardists  who  have  been  getting  only  about  one 
crop  in  three  years  can  hardly  go  amiss  in  doing  some 
experimental  work. 


Using  the  Bran  and  Arsenic  Poison  for  Grasshoppers. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Treadwell  writes  about  the  bran  and 
arsenic  prescription,  which  has  already  been  given  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  these  additional  details: 

Take  two  parts  of  pure  arsenic  to  four  parts  of 
coarse  brown  sugar,  and  to  six  parts  of  bran  and 
shorts  mixed.  Mix  these  twelve  parts  carefully 
while  dry  in  a  smooth  vessel  (say  a  large  wash  basin) 
according  to  quantity  needed.  Take  care  to  dry-mix 
it  over  and  over  again  so  that  the  arsenic  may  be 
attached  to  every  part  of  the  bran  and  sugar.  Take 
care  that  no  moisture  gets  to  it,  or  it  cannot  be 
mixed  fully.  Then  take  out  small  quantities,  say  a 
soup  plate  full,  at  a  time  and  wet  it  to  a  mash,  mix 
it  thoroughly  till  the  arsenic  is  dissolved  and  incor- 
porates in  the  bran.  Then  with  a  teaspoon  put  down 
one  lump  at  every  three  steps  on  a  straight  line,  not 
at  foot  of  vines  and  trees,  but  in  the  open  near  them. 
Put  in  a  small  stake  with  a  red  rag  at  starting 
point  and  travel  in  a  straight  line  to  the  end,  put- 
ting red  flags  where  the  undulations  of  the  ground 
need  them.  This  is  done  because  all  life  of  birds  and 
animals  will  be  killed  out  wholly  by  it,  and  after  all 
the  hoppers  are  dead  you  must  walk  over  the  lines 
and  gather  what  is  left  of  the  poison,  or  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  children  may  be  killed  by  eating  it. 
The  hoppers  will  leave  everything  for  the  sweet  bran 
and  lay  dead  in  millions. 
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What  Can  be  Done  With  Johnson  Grass? 

NUMBER  III. 

Patented  Methods. — A  Texas  company  has  pat- 
ented a  cultural  method  of  killing  the  grass.  This 
method  has  been  widely  advertised  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  inquiries  received  by  this  office 
from  Texas  planters.  For  these  reasons  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  method  was  made. 

The  process  of  this  company  is  as  follows :  The 
ground  is  broken  to  a  depth  of  about  3  inches  some 
time  during  the  winter.  The  broken  ground  is  then 
pulverized  with  a  harrow  as  deep  as  it  was  broken, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  root  stocks  and 
stimulating  an  early  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
grass  in  the  spring.  The  grass  is  then  allowed  to 
grow  undisturbed  until  about  the  middle  of  April, 
when  the  land  is  again  broken  and  the  green  grass 
turned  under.  About  one  week  after  this  second 
breaking  the  ground  is  again  pulverized  as  deeply  as 
plowed.  The  land,  whether  allowed  to  remain  fallow 
or  planted  in  cotton,  is  then  cultivated  from  five  to 
eight  times  during  the  season.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  cultivations  extend  from  a  week  to  twenty 
days,  depending  upon  the  growth  of  the  grass,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  make  a  good,  vigorous  start 
between  cultivations.  Each  cultivation  should  be 
made  as  deep  as  the  land  is  mellow,  which  should  be 
6  or  8  inches  after  several  cultivations,  the  purpose 
being  to  stimulate  the  grass  to  the  greatest  possible 
growth,  and  by  never  allowing  it  to  reach  any  con- 
siderable height  its  vitality  will  finally  be  exhausted 
and  it  will  thus  be  killed. 

If  this  method  is  used  on  fallow  land  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  is  required  than 
would  be  necessary  by  the  process  of  summer  culti- 
vation outlined  above.  It  is  also  required  that  the 
work  be  done  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
when  planters  are  usually  very  busy.  If,  instead,  the 
land  be  cultivated  in  a  cotton  crop  during  these  oper- 
ations, the  fact  that  the  land  can  be  broken  or  culti- 
vated in  but  one  direction  only  renders  the  labor 
much  more  difficult.  The  plants  which  are  growing 
in  the  cotton  row  are  untouched  by  the  frequent  deep 
cultivations  and  continue  their  growth  unchecked. 
In  order  to  exterminate  the  plants  the  slow  and  ex- 
pensive method  of  digging  them  out  by  hand  must  be 
employed.  If  successfully  done,  this  method  also  en- 
dangers the  life  of  the  young  cotton  plants.  The 
principles  on  which  this  method  of  extermination  are 
based  are  doubtless  sound,  but  the  successful  work- 
ing out  of  the  method  is  always  expensive.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  any  of  the 
numerous  renters  who  make  up  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  in  all  the  Southern  States.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  since  this  method  has  been 
patented  it  can  not  be  used  by  any  planter  except 
by  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  pat- 
entee. The  charge  made  by  this  company  for  direct- 
ing their  methods  during  the  past  season  was  $2  per 
acre.  In  return  they  guaranteed  that  if  directions 
were  implicitly  followed  the  grass  would  be  extermi- 
nated. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  amount  of 
labor  expended  during  the  late  hot  summer  could  be 
much  more  cheaply  performed  and  would  be  equally 
successful.  The  payment  of  the  bonus  of  $2  per  acre 
would  not  be  required  and  the  planter  would  take 
advantage  of  a  season  when  his  growing  crops  did 
not  demand  all  his  attention. 

Use  op  Chemicals. — A  variety  of  chemical  sub- 
stances have  been  employed  for  destroying  Johnson 
grass.  Among  these  are  salt,  kerosene,  lime,  bleach- 
ing powder,  and  some  more  complex  mixtures,  such 
as  nitrate  of  soda  and  white  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid 
in  water.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  last-named 
chemicals  has  been  patented  for  this  purpose. 

Common  salt  has  frequently  been  used  by  planters 
for  killing  this  grass.  It  is  generally  applied  broad- 
cast, but  is  sometimes  used  as  a  brine.  So  far  as 
known,  it  has  never  been  used  on  any  large  fields  of 
the  grass,  but  commonly  on  small  patches,  in  gar- 
dens, etc.  The  effect  of  salt,  when  used  in  definitely 
known  quantities,  has  not  been  determined,  because 
on  the  small  patches  no  record  is  usually  kept  of  the 
amount  actually  used  or  the  size  of  the  patch.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  in  such  cases  a  larger  amount  per 
acre  is  used  than  could  be  profitably  applied  in  large 
areas.  There  is  also  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
the  actual  value  of  salt  in  any  quantity.  Some  plant- 
ers have  reported  that  when  applied  in  a  layer  2 
inches  deep  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  grass 
was  killed.  Others  report  results  directly  opposite. 
Wherever  it  is  applied  in  the  dry  form  there  is  always 
danger  of  much  of  it  being  washed  away  if  the  first 
succeeding  rain  happens  to  be  heavy.  The  effect  of 
salt  upon  the  roots  beneath  the  surface  is  entirely 
lost  unless  it  is  carried  into  the  ground.  It  can  not 
be  recommended  as  an  effective  agent  for  field  use. 

Kerosene  has  been  used  in  about  the  same  way  as 
salt.  Its  value  as  a  destroying  agent  is  doubtful. 
Mr.  David  Williams  of  Washington,  Texas,  reported 
1  gallon  on  a  patch  6  feet  square  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. No  Johnson  grass  appeared  in  the  two  years 
following.  The  oil  used  in  this  case  was  probably  re- 
fined oil,  which  is  expensive.  Since  the  discovery  and 


Table  II. 


Kind  of  forage. 

] 

•Yeah  or  air-dry  substance. 

Water-free  substance. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Crude 
pro- 
tein. 

Fiber. 

29.0 
28.6 
29.34 
24.8 

Nitro- 
gen- 
free 

ex- 
tract. 

Ether 

ex- 
tract 

Ash. 

Crude 
pro- 
tein. 

Fiber. 

Nitro- 
gen- 
free 
ex- 
tract. 

Ether 
ex- 
tract. 

Red  top  hay  

13.2 
8.9 
10.30 
15.3 

4.4 
5.2 
6.77 
6.2 

5.9 
7.9 
7.30 
12.3 

45.0 
47.4 
44.12 
38.1 

2.5 
1.9 
2.16 

3.3 

5.1 
5.7 
6.62 
7.3 

6.8 
8.7 
6.44 
14.5 

33.5 
31.4 
34.22 
29.1 

51.7 
52.1 
50.89 
42.5 

2.9 
2.1 

1.96 
3.9 

opening  of  the  great  oil  fields  in  southern  Texas 
crude  oil  can  be  secured  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
the  refined  article,  and  it  would  probably  be  quite  as 
effective  for  killing  vegetable  growth  as  the  refined 
oil.  It  would,  however,  be  much  more  difficult  to 
apply  the  crude  oil  on  account  of  its  thicker  consist- 
ency, but  for  this  same  reason  it  would  not  be  as  eas- 
ily washed  from  the  soil. 

Chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder  has  also  been 
recommended  for  this  use,  but  its  value  has  not  been 
definitely  proved.  The  solution  of  white  arsenic  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  referred  to  above,  was  patented  in 
1898  by  Mr.  William  A.  Chapman  of  Cleburne,  Texas, 
and  is  made  and  used  in  the  following  manner  :  One 
pound  of  white  arsenic  is  introduced  into  6  gallons  of 
water  and  boiled  until  the  arsenic  is  dissolved.  The 
mixture  is  then  completely  cooled  and  1  pound  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  it.  The  addition  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
arsenic  in  solution,  as  otherwise  it  would  recrystal- 
lize  in  the  water  and  a  repeated  boiling  would  be  nec- 
essary each  time  it  was  desired  to  use  the  solution. 
The  poisonous  element  is  the  arsenic.  It  is  intended 
to  apply  this  liquid  with  a  sprinkling  pot,  and  one  or 
perhaps  two  applications  are  recommended.  No  fur- 
ther information  as  to  this  patent  compound  has  been 
secured. 

Electricity.— Electricity  has  frequently  been  ad- 
vocated as  a  sure  method  for  eradicating  all  vege- 
table pests.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  a 
company  was  being  organized  in  Fresno,  Cal,  to  util- 
ize this  method,  but  nothing  further  has  been  heard 
from  it.  Electricity  can  not  be  satisfactorily  and 
economically  used  until  different  and  less  expensive 
methods  of  applying  it  are  discovered. 

Utilization  of  Johnson  Grass. — So  great  an  evil 
has  Johnson  grass  become  in  the  grain  fields  and  cot- 
ton plantations  that  many  planters  and  others  have 
become  violently  prejudiced  against  it.  They  refuse 
even  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  it  makes  a  valu- 
able and  nutritious  hay,  and  wish  to  hear  of  nothing 
but  its  complete  and  rapid  extermination.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  remains  that  in  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia, Alabama  and  Mississippi,  where  the  grass  has 
been  long  established,  many  hay  farms  of  several  hun- 
dred acres  each  now  exist  and  have  existed  for  years. 
On  some  of  these,  as  for  instance  those  in  the  Ala- 
bama valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Montgomery  and  Selma, 
or  in  the  famous  delta  of  Mississippi  near  the  Yazoo 
river,  the  production  of  Johnson  grass  hay  has  been 
found  very  profitable  on  lands  which  rarely  produce 
less  than  a  bale  or  a  bale  and  a  half  of  cotton  per 
acre.  Of  course,  on  these  rich  lands  the  yield  per 
cutting  and  the  number  of  cuttings  obtained  in  a 
single  season  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  greater  than 
on  poorer  soils.  At  the  same  time,  the  profit  from 
any  crop  is  less  on  poorer  soils  than  on  the  richer,  so 
that  under  these  conditions  Johnson  grass  at  the 
prices  of  hay  for  the  past  few  years  is  a  profitable 
hay  crop  throughout  the  Southern  States.  It  has 
advantages  over  several  of  the  commercial  crops 
which  can  be  raised  in  those  States.  In  the  first 
place,  a  meadow  can  be  very  easily  set  in  Johnson 
grass,  if  that  be  desirable.  On  many  plantations, 
however,  good  meadows — or  what  would  quickly 
make  good  meadows,  if  permitted — have  already  been 
formed,  and  the  growth  is  vigorous,  luxuriant  and 
long  continued.  The  yield  is  large,  and  the  quality 
of  the  hay  when  cut  at  the  proper  time  is  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  other  hay  on  the  market,  although 
this  may  sound  like  a  strong  statement.  Of  course, 
Bermuda  hay  is  finer  and  probably  yields  more  food, 
ton  for  ton,  but  the  yield  per  acre  is  not  usually" as 
large,  while  the  labor  of  cutting  and  curing  is  greater, 
and  the  hay  is  so  fine  that  considerable  of  it  is  wasted 
in  feeding.  In  most  markets  where  Johnson  grass 
hay  comes  into  competition  with  other  hays  it  does 
not  sell  for  as  high  a  price,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  due  to 
several  causes,  chief  among  which  is  probably  the 
fact  that  the  hay  has  not  been  of  first  quality  because 
having  been  allowed  to  become  mature  and  woody 
before  cutting.  There  is  also  a  strong  prejudice 
against  it  because  so  much  of  it  contains  ripe  seed, 
which  the  users  are  afraid  of  introducing  into  fields. 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  concerning  the 
nutritive  value  of  Johnson  grass,  and  two  tables  of 
chemical  analyses  are  given  to  show  this  value. 
Table  I,  adapted  from  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  shows  the  compo- 
sition of  the  grass  at  different  stages  of  growth. 
The  amount  of  water  is  first  calculated  and  then  the 
percentage  of  the  ingredients  in  the  dry  material. 
The  carbohydrates  and  albuminoids  of  this  table  are 
the  same  as. the  nitrogen-free  extract  and  the  pro- 


tein, respectively,  of  the  second  table.  The  total 
nitrogen  given  in  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  is 
the  amount  of  that  substance  in  the  albuminoids  or 
protein,  and  is  the  sum  of  the  albuminoid  and  amid 
nitrogen  given  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  table. 


Table  I. 


Time  when  cut  and  state  of  growth. 


April  2  —  6 
inches  high. 

April  10  —  8 
to  10  inches 
high. 

April  21  —  12 
to  18  inches 
hiffh. 

April  29  —  18 
to  30  inches 
high. 

May  7— Seed 
in  dough 
state. 

1  May  18— Seed 
mature. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Water  

81.06 

77.44 

86.09 

80  9 

76.5 

69.33 

Ash  

11.24 

11.62 

11.68 

10.38 

7.98 

6.36 

Ether  extracts 

(fats)*   

5.59 

8.60 

8.10 

6.52 

4.11 

4.07 

Crude  fiber  

21.55 

18.74 

24.56 

25.29 

33.32 

33.66 

Carbohydrates  . . 

46.2 

41 .5 

32.41 

43.75 

45.15 

46.10 

Albuminoids  .... 

15  42 

19.54 

23.25 

14.06 

9.44 

9.81 

Total  nitrogen . . 

2.78 

3.12 

3.73 

2.25 

1  51 

1.57 

Albuminoid 

2.55 

2.72 

2.73 

1.96 

1.34 

1.40 

Amid  nitrogen . . 

.23 

.40 

1.00 

.29 

.17 

.17 

*  The  ether  extract  in  this  and  in  the  analysis  of  the 
other  grasses,  especially  in  the  younger  plants,  repre- 
sents more  than  the  true  fats,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  coloring  matter  removed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  only  a  large  series 
of  analyses  at  different  stages  can  show  conclusively 
at  what  period  the  grass  has  the  highest  nutritive 
value.  This  may  differ  from  the  time  when  it  has 
the  highest  feeding  value  to  the  farmer.  To  him  the 
time  when  the  grass  gives  the  largest  yield  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  may  not  be 
exactly  the  time  when  the  nutritive  value  is  highest. 
The  time  for  cutting  Johnson  grass,  as  above  stated, 
is  when  just  in  flower  or  a  little  earlier  than  the 
"  dough  "  stage  of  Table  I.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
percentage  of  water  and  ash  or  mineral  matter  in 
the  table  gradually  decreases  as  the  plant  gets 
older.  The  carbohydrates  are  about  the  same  at 
both  ends  of  the  test.  The  valuable  albuminoid  or 
muscle-making  material  is  greatest  when  the  plant 
was  12  to  18  inches  high,  after  which  it  decreases 
rapidly,  while  the  crude  fiber  increases  with  the  age 
of  the  grass.  From  this  table  Johnson  grass  would 
appear  to  have  the  greatest  nutritive  value  when 
about  20  inches  high  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  but  of 
course  the  yield  at  this  period  would  be  considerably 
less  than  when  the  grass  is  in  flower.  Larger  series 
of  analyses  would  be  very  helpful  in  more  accurately 
determining  just  when  the  grass  should  be  cut. 

Table  II  contains  comparative  analyses  of  timothy 
redtop,  Johnson  grass  and  red  clover  hays.  The  fig- 
ure of  timothy  are  the  averages  of  sixty-eight  an- 
alyses; for  redtop,  the  average  of  nine  analyses;  for 
red  clover,  thirty-eight  analyses;  and  for  Johnson 
grass,  three  analyses  of  air-dried  hay  and  seven  an- 
alyses of  the  water-free  substance. 

From  this  table  we  see  that  an  analysis  of  three 
samples  of  Johnson  grass  shows  it  to  contain  very 
nearly  as  much  protein  as  redtop  hay,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  timothy  hay,  the  figures  being  7.3%, 
7.9%  and  5.9%,  respectively.  None  of  them  contain 
as  much  as  the  rich  red  clover.  In  the  water-free 
substance,  however,  the  Johnson  grass  shows  a  little 
less  protein  than  either  of  the  other  grasses;  in  fat, 
too,  it  averages  a  little  lower.  The  amounts  of  fiber 
and  nitrogen-free  extract  do  not  differ  enough  from 
those  of  timothy  and  redtop  to  deserve  special  men- 
tion. When  we  consider  that  Johnson  grass  yields 
much  heavier  than  either  timothy  or  redtop,  and 
that  it  is  nearly  equal  to  these  in  feeding  value,  we 
realize  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  hay  grass 
for  the  Southern  States. 

(to  be  continued.) 


How  far  a  man  can  see  with  unaided  vision  depends 
upon  several  conditions — the  clearness  of  vision  in  the 
individual,  the  density  of  atmosphere,  size  of  object  and 
illumination.  Under  proper  conditions,  an  object  1  foot 
above  a  level  stretch  can  be  distinguished  1J  mile;  one 
10  feet  high,  4£  miles;  100  feot  high,  13  miles;  mountains 
5000  feet  high  can  be  seen  95  to  100  miles.  Five  miles 
may  be  taken  as  the  limit  at  which  a  man  can  be  seen  by 
an  observer  on  the  same  level. 
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Long-Distance  Electric  Transmission  in  California. 

The  electric  power  lines  which  are  stretching  such 
long  distances  in  California,  bringing  the  force  of 
Sierra  waters  to  the  service  of  city  and  rural  life  and 
industries,  are  of  much  interest  to  our  readers,  be- 
cause electric  power  is  coming  to  be  so  largely  used 
in  farming  operations. 

In  a  paper  recently  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Per- 
rine  for  the  New  York  Electric  Society  fitting  credit 
is  given  to  California  for  leading  in  the  application  of 
electricity.    He  says : 

For  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  history  of  electri- 
cal engineering  there  has  not  been  a  time  during 
which  remarkable  work  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  not 
attracted  attention.  Notable  work  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  not  confined  to  the  last  few  years  or  to  any 
particular  locality.  From  the  north  to  the  south 
plants  are  scattered  which  merit  attention  and  study, 
particularly  to  many  of  us  who  are  not  familiar  with 
any  work  at  all  similar. 

As  we  move  southward  into  California  the  power 
plants  begin  to  multiply,  and  connected  with  every 
one  generally  is  something  much  of  interest.  Many 
have  historical  importance,  though  most  have  long 
ceased  to  attract  particular  attention.  The  traveler 
in  the  mountains  finds,  far  away  from  any  appear- 
ance of  civilization,  a  well-kept  canal,  or  ditch,  as 
these  pioneer  engineers  would  call  it,  and  following  it 
for  a  few  miles  a  low,  constant,  not  unmusical  note 
reaches  his  ear,  and  he  knows  that  beneath  his  feet 
along  the  river  banks  lies  one  of  those  power  plants, 
ceaselessly  generating  current  to  be  used  in  the 
neighboring  mines  or  the  distant  cities. 

The  two  central  California  plants  to  which  I  wish 
particularly  to  direct  attention  at  present  are  the 
plants  of  the  Standard  Electric  Co.  and  the  Bay 
Counties  Power  Co.  Bath  of  these  plants  are  great 
and  long-distance  extensions  of  small  undertakings, 
though  the  growth  of  the  Standard  Co.'s  plant  is  the 
more  notable  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention 
for  the  reason  that  this  plant  was  more  original  in 
its  conception  and  the  more  remarkable  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  conception  has  been  carried  out. 

The  Bay  Counties  Power  Co.  is  a  growth  from  two 
small  plants  within  30  miles  of  each  other,  situated  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  the  original  of  the  two 
being  the  plant  of  the  Nevada  County  Power  Co., 
supplying  Nevada  City  and  its  neighboring  towns, 
which  is  really  remarkable  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  one  of  the  first — if  not  the  very  first — 
plants  in  California  entirely  successful  as  a  financial 
undertaking,  and  one  which  from  its  original  period 
of  operation  successfully  carried  out  the  difficult  un- 
dertaking of  supplying  mines  with  power.  The  other 
part  of  the  Bay  Counties  Power  Co.  was  originally 
more  moderate  as  an  undertaking,  but  has  grown  to 
be  the  more  important  side  of  the  business.  This 
company  was  the  Yuba  Power  Co.,  using  a  fall  in 
one  of  the  irrigating  ditches  and  returning  its  tail 
water  to  the  ditch  for  further  distribution  in  irriga- 
tion. 

The  Standard  Electric  Co.  has  now  been  building 
its  plant  to  transmit  electricity  110  miles  to  San 
Francisco  for  about  four  years,  and  will  continue 
to  build  without  supplying  power  until  it  is  satisfied 
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S.K.C.  SYSTEM  J^ift, 
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From  Colgate,  CM.)  to  Oakland,  where  the  Hay  Counties  line  ends,  Is  152  miles.  From  Oakland  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the 
Standard  Co.'s  line  is  70  miles.  The  tying-in  at  Oakland  Rives,  therefore,  a  transmission  of  '222  miles  from  Colgate  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Power  is  t  aken  backward,  so  to  speak,  from  Mission  San  Jose  over  the  Klectra  line  as  far  as  Stockton.  Here  energy  aggre- 
gating several  thousand  horse  power  is  distributed  in  every  day,  hard  commercial  service  at  a  distance  of  218  miles  from  its  point 
of  generation.    "S.  K.  C."  are  the  initials  of  the  inventors  of  this  type  of  electrical  apparatus— W.  Stanley,  J.  F.  Kelly,  C.  C.  Chtsney. 


that  the  work  is  done,  and  so  thoroughly  done  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  continuity  of  the 
service.  In  the  first  place,  storage  reservoirs  in  the 
high  Sierras  have  been  provided  for  an  estimated 


Flume  Along  Yuba  River,  Cal.    From  "  Point  View  "  a  Panorama  of  Nearly  Four  Miles  in  Length  can  be  Seen. 


storage  of  water  amounting  to  150  days — equal  to  the 
maximum  dry  period  the  records  of  the  State  can 
show  are  to  be  anticipated.  These  reservoirs,  situ- 
ated at  elevations  varying  from  6000  to  8000  feet 

above  sea  level,  in  Alpine 
county,  where  there  are 
only  eighty  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  Indians,  are 
provided  with  dams  built 
in  a  most  thorough  man- 
ner and  cared  for  most 
regularly.  From  these 
reservoirs  the  water  is 
allowed  to  flow  down  "50 
miles  of  the  channel  of  the 
river  to  the  diverting  dam 
near  West  Point  bridge, 
where  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  river  and  carried 
along  in  a  ditch  about  25 
feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep 
to  the  crest  of  a  hill  above 
the  power  plant,  from 
which  a  wood  stave  pipe 
line  3000  feet  long  leads 
to  where  a  sheer  descent 
can  be  made  to  the  power 
plant  itself,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  head  of  1450 
feet  with  a  length  of  pipe 
of  only  about  3600  feet. 
It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  flow  of  water  in 
20  miles  of  ditch  cannot 
be  regulated  to  suit  the 
variation  in  load  likely  to 
be  experienced  by  the 
plant,  and  in  order  that 
the  ditch  may  be  used  with 
a  constant  flow  a  reservoir 
is  provided,  into  which  any 
surplus  of  water  that  may 
be  flowing  above  that  de- 
manded by  the  load  can 
be  retained  until  a  peak 
load  period  is  reached, 
when  the  surplus  is  sup- 
plied from  the  reservoir. 
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RANGE  INTERESTS. 


What  the  Stockmen  Think  About  Burning 
Ranges  to  Kill  Hoppers. 

In  order  that  readers  may  have  all 
points  of  view  we  give  the  stockmen's 
side  of  the  pasture  burning  to  kill 
grasshoppers.  A  meeting  of  prominent 
owners  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  held  in 
Truckee  on  Thursday  and  it  was  unani- 
mously determined  to  oppose  the  burn- 
ing of  grazing  lands  in  Sacramento  and 
El  Dorado  counties  by  all  honorable 
and  lawful  means.  As  stated  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  McGlashan,  in  a  public  manifesto 
in  the  stockmen's  interests,  it  would 
seem  that  the  press  has  only  portrayed 
one  side  of  the  question,  namely,  that 
the  grazing  lands  should  be  burned  to 
preserve,  if  possible,  the  orchards  and 
vineyards;  that  it  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  grazing  interests  are 
of  no  consequence,  and  that  at  all 
events  the  grass  crop  has  been  har- 
vested, so  to  speak,  for  nothing  re- 
mains but  dry  and  worthless  grass  or 
stubble;  that  if  the  burning  of  this 
worthless  grass  can  by  any  possibility 
preserve  some  of  the  vineyards  and 
orchards  no  public-spirited  man  should 
object;  that  the  question  has  been 
placed  exactly  upon  the  same  ground 
as  the  destruction  of  houses  by  dyna- 
mite during  a  conflagration  to  create  a 
fire-break. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question 
which  the  stockmen  wish  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  fair  play.  It 
is  not  supposed  that  the  action  of  the 
Boards  of  Supervisors  will  result  in  the 
destruction  of  all  the  grazing  lands,  but 
during  the  excitement  which  prevails 
in  the  presence  of  the  overwhelming 
calamity  caused  by  the  grasshopper 
scourge  the  stockmen  have  every  rea- 
son to  fear  the  fires  will  get  beyond 
bounds  and  do  unthought  of  devasta- 
tion. They  therefore  wish  to  urge  that 
this  dry  grass  is  of  value. 

Value  of  Dry  Peed. — The  owners  of 
stock  and  sheep  who  summer  their  flocks 
and  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  Truckee, 
but  who  live  in  Sacramento  and  El 
Dorado  counties,  and  who  return  to 
those  counties  in  September  or  October, 
are  horrified  to  learn  that  the  burning 
of  their  fall  ranges  is  seriously  contem- 
plated. The  dry  grass  which  remains 
on  the  grazing  lands  of  these  two  coun- 
ties is  all  that  stands  between  50,000 
head  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  death  by 
starvation.  Just  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  spring  the  cattlemen  and  sheep 
owners  hurry  their  dairies  and  bands  of 
cattle  and  sheep  to  the  ranges  on  the 
summits  of  the  Sierras,  in  order  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  valley  grasses 
may  be  eaten.  This  dry  and  seemingly 
worthless  grass  must  last  the  cattle  and 
sheep  for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  fall, 
until  the  new  crop  of  grass  is  long 
enough  for  pasturage.  When  the  wintry 
winds  and  threatening  storms  of  fall 
drive  the  herdsmen  from  the  mountains 
they  do  not  expect  to  find  any  green 
feed  upon  their  return  to  the  valleys, 
but  they  do  expect  that  the  good, 
strong,  wholesome,  dry  grasses  which 
they  left  standing  in  the  spring  will 
tide  the  stock  over  until  the  green  grass 
comes.  Without  this  very  dry  grass 
which  it  is  proposed  to  burn  every  hoof 
of  cattle  and  sheep  now  in  the  moun- 
tains must  inevitably  perish.  There  is 
no  pasture  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  winter  storms  render  it  impera- 
tive that  the  stock  be  taken  out  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility to  find  sufficient  pasturage  any- 
where in  California  if  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  owned  by 
these  men  are  destroyed  by  fire  during 
their  absence.  Ranges  are  very  scarce, 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  For  un- 
told years  the  owners  of  stock  have 
been  accustomed  to  depend  upon  the 
dry  feed  for  the  fall  pasturage,  and  to 
this  end  they  have  purchased  the  lands 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  destroy. 
Not  only  will  their  animals  die  of  star- 
vation and  their  business  be  totally 
ruined,  but  there  will  be  little  grass 
next  year,  for  the  old  grass  protects 


young  and  tender  grass  from  the  frosts 
and  from  many  other  dangers. 

The  Range  Owners. — Among  the 
many  men  who  own  lands  in  the  counties 
of  Sacramento  and  El  Dorado,  and  who 
also  own  summer  ranges  in  the  Truckee 
Basin,  and  who  are  nearly  all  here  now, 
are  tne  following:  G.  W.  Mills,  Wil- 
liam Carpenter,  S.  Ewer,  Joseph  Joer- 
ger,  Perazzo  Bros.,  Daily  Bros.,  Joe 
Woodward,  J.  Fleckenstein,  W.  Wood- 
ward, the  Tomlinsons,  J.  B.  Scott,  Joe 
Holdner,  Ryan  Bros. ;  J.  E.  Butler,  B.  F. 
Biggs,  W.  Williams,  Lou  Oakley,  W.  M. 
Sayles,  Prank  Walker,  A.  Morrison, 
J.  Quinn,  Jack  Woods,  Joe  Wilson,  Rob- 
ert Bance,  H.  Barton,  A.  Barton,  Mrs. 
Porter,  L.  Cothrin,  J.  Broder,  Berry 
Bros.,  William  Dixon,  M.  Van  Winkling, 
H.  Dalton,  Bud  Wilson,  Mrs.  Piskett, 
Kyburz  Bros.,  C.  Johnson,  Lester  Es- 
tate, J.  Miser,  Julia  Armstrong,  W.  At- 
water,  C.  Roomer,  T.  Meiss,  John  Long 
Estate,  John  Hanlon  Estate,  W.  Grim- 
shaw,  Mrs.  Miser,  G.  Sherman  and 
P.  Hauss. 

A  Special  Plea. — At  the  meeting  it 
was  asserted  that  this  burning  of  the 
grazing  lands  is  at  best  an  experiment, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  sure  to  pro- 
tect either  orchards  or  vineyards. 
Even  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  this  radical  measure  admit  that  it  is 
too  late  to  save  the  great  number  of 
districts  which  are  already  infested. 
The  drifting  swarms  of  young  grasshop- 
pers which  have  already  got  in  their 
deadly  work  will  not  be  affected.  They 
have  left  the  grass  lands  for  the  more 
enticing  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
burning  the  pastures  will  not  bring 
them  back.  The  great  flying  clouds  of 
hoppers  that  migrate  over  tens  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  country  and  settle 
where  and  when  they  please  are  al- 
ready forming,  and  fire  will  not  call 
them  down  from  the  clouds.  The  sea- 
son has  passed  for  killing  the  eggs  and 
young  insects  by  fire,  for  they  have  al- 
ready left  the  uplands. 

Destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  grass  lands  and  not  a  single 
grasshopper  will  be  destroyed  that  is 
already  in  the  fields,  or  that  is  able  to 
fly,  but  you  will  effectually  destroy  the 
cattle  and  sheep  industries  of  Sacra- 
mento and  El  Dorado  counties.  These 
industries  have  been  measurably  spared 
because  the  grasshoppers  do  not  like 
dry  grass,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
cattle  in  the  fall.  If  the  burning  of  all 
the  grazing  land  in  these  counties  would 
insure  the  present  crop  of  fruit  and 
grapes,  it  would  still  be  a  question 
whether  the  sacrifice  is  desirable.  It 
was  the  universal  opinion  among  the 
men  who  met  here  to-day  that  no  sum 
could  adequately  recompense  them  for 
the  damage  which  will  be  inflicted  if 
their  valley  ranges  are  burned.  It  will 
mean  not  only  the  loss  of  pasturage 
and  starvation  of  animals,  but  it  will 
absolutely  mean  the  destruction  of  their 
business.  Crops  of  fruit  and  grapes 
will  grow  next  year,  even  if  this  year's 
crop  is  devoured  by  insects.  When 
flocks  and  herds  perish  for  lack  of  food, 
the  industries  represented  by  them 
perish.  Other  flocks  and  herds  do  not 
spring  out  of  the  ground  next  year,  or 
the  next.  Until  one  examines  the  tax 
lists  and  finds  out  the  number  of  head 
of  stock  which  are  assessed  each  year 
in  these  counties,  and  measures  the 
quantities  of  butter  and  dairy  products, 
the  number  of  mutton  and  beef  cattle 
annually  sold,  and  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  value  at  present  prices  of  the 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  be- 
longing to  these  counties,  he  will  have 
but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  value  of 
these  industries.  To  destroy  such  in- 
dustries for  the  sake  of  merely  making 
an  experiment  to  save  other  industries, 
or  rather  a  season's  crop  of  other  in- 
dustries, seems  almost  wanton  to  those 
who  can  look  at  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Claimed  to  Be  Too  Late. — Admit- 
ting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all 
grasshoppers  that  are  menacing  the 
trees  and  vines  were  hatched  from 
eggs  which  were  laid  on  the  grasslands 
of  the  foothills.  Is  this  a  valid  argu- 
ment for  destroying  the  grasslands 
after  the  insects  have  gone  to  the  low- 
lands ?  It  may  be  wise  to  pass  laws 
providing  for  scientific  examination  of 
the  breeding  places  of  these  pests,  and 
for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  another 


season,  but  it  is  sheer  madness  to  ruin 
these  splendid  industries  this  year, 
when  everybody  knows  it  is  too  late  to 
do  any  real  good  by  fire.  It  is  not  true 
that  all  the  grasshoppers  come  from 
the  foothill  ranges  of  El  Djrado  and 
Sacramento  counties,  nor  is  it  true  that 
the  danger  would  have  been  averted  if 
every  foot  of  grassland  had  been  burned 
over  early  in  the  spring.  Reports  from 
other  counties  show  that  the  grass- 
hopper pest  is  menacing  widely  diver- 
gent portions  of  the  State.  It  seems 
to  be  the  well  -  known  and  dreaded 
calamity  called  a  "grasshopper  year." 
A  little  later  on  grasshoppers  will  rain 
from  the  very  skies.  They  will  come 
from  no  one  knows  where.  They  will 
come  from  counties  where  no  one 
thought  of  burning  grasslands. 

The  stockmen  have  been  and  many  of 
them  are  still  busy  bringing  their  herds 
and  flocks  to  the  mountains.  They  are 
not  able  at  present  to  protect  their 
valley  ranges  in  person.  They  must  ap- 
peal to  their  friends  and  neighbors  to 
exercise  good  sense  and  justice  in  this 
matter  of  burning  ranges.  If  fires  are 
started  indiscriminately,  there  will  be 
no  one  to  protect  fences,  houses  and 
improvements.  It  is  folly  to  say  that 
the  authorities  can  defend  the  homes  of 
the  ranchmen  during  their  absence;  but 


$100  Reward,  #100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  ?5c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


if  the  ranges  must  be  burned  there 
be  no  need  for  the  homes.  The  stock- 
men sympathize  with  the  horticulturists 
but  frankly  state  that  they  can  not  see 
why  the  grazing  lands  should  be  de- 
stroyed at  this  late  day.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  many  reasons  why  the 
uplands  should  not  be  destroyed  until 
such  time  as  it  is  certain  the  destruc- 
tion is  legal.  When  the  miners  de- 
stroyed the  lands  of  the  farmers,  or 
threatened  to  destroy  them,  there  was 
ample  protection  found  in  the  courts. 
When  interests  conflict,  it  is  not  safe  to 
destroy  one  great  industry  that  another 
may  thrive,  unless  the  laws  be  very 
specific  on  the  subject. 
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THE  HIRED  MAN 

can  do  more  work  on  a  farm  fenced  with  PAGE. 
Don't  have  to  repair  fence,  or  chase  stock. 

PAGE  WOVEN  W1KK  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


Youp  Water  Supply 

can  be  utilized  to  raise  itself  by  the 

RB  HYDRAULIC 
■  r-   ■=_  ENGINE. 

Best   for   farms,   eountry  resi- 
■  rr^         -irnrrn  and  irrigation.  Pumps  30 
idKap*"*'  klgk  for  evetv  f™  I  of  tall. 
JHjHjT  Sold  on  30  davs  trial. 

PW^ka.a  RIFE  ENGINE  COMPAN., 

-Ba-*'HyP       126  Libert?  St.,      ,\  i  n  York. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS.  POTATOES.  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

324  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  tn  the 
World    Write  for  CataJ  Ogue. 

Havana  (111.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


EMPIRE  KING 


SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  a^s.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


FLORISTS  and  all  dealers  in 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Write  to  Chase  Rose  Company,  Riverside,  Cal. 

FOR  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Pick  your  CHERRIES,  PLUHS  and  PEACHES  with  the 

LIGHTNING  FRUIT  PICKING  BUCKET. 

IT  IS  A  TIME  SAVER.   At  least  one-third  more  fruit  can  be  picked  with  the  Lightning  Backet 
than  any  other  way.    SO  DURABLE  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME. 

PRICES:   EACH,  $1.25;  THREE  FOR  $3.50;  SIX  FOR  $6.75;  PER  DOZ.  $13.00. 

For  Sale  by  LOOMI8  FRCIT  COMPANY,  LOOIVII8,  PLACER  CO..  CAL. 

ATEKTS 

Obtained  in  all  civilized  countries.  Expense  saved  inventors 
by  preliminary  searches.  Communications  confidential. 
Inventors'  guide  free  on  request.  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Nobility. 

True  worth  is  being,  not  seeming, 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  the  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by, 
For  whatever  men  say  in  blindness 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure — 

We  can  not  do  wrong  and  feel  right, 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  feel  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow, 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren, 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  straight  for  the  children  of  men. 

— Alice  Cary. 

A  Bond  of  Honor. 

The  Red  Cross  flag,  beneath  the 
stars  and  stripes,  floated  over  the 
tent  at  the  door  of  which  David  Hall, 
hospital  steward,  stood  sealing  a  let- 
ter. He  was  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
orderly  who  was  coming  for  the  mail, 
but  he  glanced  again  at  the  address 
and  read  it  half  aloud  : 

"Mrs.  Caroline  Tracy, 
"Swift  Falls, 

"Vermont." 

The  older  man  lying  on  the  cot  within 
the  tent  watched  the  tall  lad  with  some 
amazement. 

"Sweetheart?"  he  asked,  with  a 
significant  smile. 

"No,"  replied  Dave  ;  "I  haven't  any 
sweetheart,  Styles." 

The  older  man's  glance  met  the 
clear,  smiling  eyes  of  the  lad. 

"Mother?"  The  query  was  more 
subdued. 

Dave  Hall's  lips  tightened,  and  he 
turned  away. 

"I  haven't  any  mother — now,"  he 
said  ;  and  then,  suddenly  resuming  his 
wonted  cheerfulness,  he  sank  into  his 
seat  beside  the  patient.  "That  letter 
and  the  others  you've  seen  me  mail 
went  to  the  dear  old  lady  to  whom  I'm 
indebted  for  my  start  in  life.  She 
hasn't  anybody  but  me  in  the  world  ; 
she  had  a  son  once,  but  something 
vague  and  untraceable  ended  his  his- 
tory years  ago.  I — we  used  to  do 
what  we  could  for  her  when  she 
was  poor  ;  then  an  old  uncle  or  cousin 
died  and  left  her  his  estate,  and  since 
then  she's  been  entirely  devoted  to  me. 
She  is  paying  all  my  college  expenses, 
and  says  that  she  will  leave  me  her 
little  fortune  when  " 

"Good  for  you!"  said  the  man  on 
the  cot.  "I  don't  doubt  that  you  de- 
serve it,  though ;  you've  been  a  trump 
to  stay  here  by  me  as  you  have  done. 
How  long  have  you  been  at  college  ?  " 

"Just  a  year." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"Eighteen,"  was  the  reply. 

"Twenty  years  younger  than  I  am," 
said  the  man,  in  a  musing  tone.  Then, 
with  renewed  interest,  he  asked  : 
"Say,  lad,  what  brought  you  here, 
anyhow  ? " 

"The  burst  of  the  war  bombshell,  of 
course  ;  the  same  thing  that  set  you 
jumping,  no  doubt.  I  couldn't  miss  it, 
and  when  Doctor  Moore  of  our  college 
was  appointed  army  surgeon,  he  sug- 
gested that  I  come  along  in  the  Hos- 
pital Corps  and  help  him  patch  up 
damaged  Americans.  I  think  it's  bet- 
ter for  me  than  making  war  on  the 
Filipinos  would  be.  It  has  given  me 
valuable  experience  that  I  never  would 
have  acquired  otherwise." 

The  man  watched  him  with  narrow- 
ing eyes. 

"You're  made  of  fine  stuff,  old 
chap,"  he  said  ;"  but  how  did  the  old 
lady  like  letting  you  go  ?  " 

"Oh,  of  course,  she's  lonely,"  replied 
Dave.  "She  hasn't  any  one  but  me, 
you  know.  One  of  her  proudest  boasts 
is  that  she  was  a  soldier's  wife,  so  she 
didn't  protest  too  much  against  my 
plan.  But,  here,  I'm  letting  you  talk 
too  much.  What  do  you  suppose  the 
surgeon  will  say  if  he  finds  me  talking 
at  this  length  to  you  ?  " 

"Never  mind,  my  boy;  I'll  settle 
with  him.  Maybe  it  won't  make  much 
difference,  anyhow.  I  heard  him  talk- 
ing outside  the  tent  last  evening — his 


voice  isn't  as  gentle  as  yours — and  he 
was  saying  that  a  man  who  had  led 
such  a  life  as  my  condition  indicated, 
could'nt  stand  much  of  a  show  to  get 
well  under  the  circumstances.  There, 
now,  lad,"  as  Dave  put  in  a  word  of 
protest,  "don't  try  to  alter  the  case. 
He's  right,  of  course." 

"Oh,  not  of  course,  Styles!"  said 
Dave.  "  Walton  and  his  battalion  will 
be  along  here  any  time  now,  and  then 
we  can  move  all  the  sick  to  the  city. 
You  may  be  as  well  as  ever  after  you 
go  home." 

"Home?"  The  man  lingered  over 
the  word.  "  I  haven't  been  home  for 
fifteen  years,  but  if  I  live  I  will  go  back 
again.  It's  a  poor  little  cottage,  and 
I  thought  it  too  small  to  hold  me  once. 
I  left  my  mother  there  alone,  and 
drifted  West.  I  followed  every  wild 
thing  that  came  my  way,  and  that  sort 
of  life  doesn't  tend  to  elevate  a  man. 
Then  came  the  war,  and,  remembering 
that  my  father  had  been  a  soldier,  I  en- 
listed and  resolved  to  pick  myself  up 
out  of  the  mire.  But  here  I  am  done 
for,  and  I  haven't  fired  a  single  shot !  " 

Dave  tried  to  put  in  a  soothing  word, 
for  the  man's  eyes  had  grown 
strangely  bright  with  excitement. 

"Your  opportunity  may  come, 
Styles,"  he  said,  but  the  man  inter- 
rupted him. 

"I  think  the  surgeon  was  about 
right,  sonny.  Talking  does  seem  to 
tire  me.  Say,  Dave,  if  it's  not  too 
much  trouble,  will  you  write  a  letter  to 
my  mother  for  me  ?  Tell  her  that  I'm 
coming  home  j  that — oh,  well,  you  know 
what  to  say." 

Dave  assented,  and  for  a  little  while 
the  silence  in  the  tent  was  broken  only 
by  the  scratching  of  the  young  hospital 
steward's  pen.  Presently  he  raised 
his  head  and  read  aloud  what  he  had 
written. 

"Anything  more,  now?"  he  asked. 
"Just  'Your  loving  son,  Samuel 
Styles,'  eh?" 

"The  man  laughed. 

"  Not  Sam  Styles,  lad.  I've  carried 
that  name  through  some  pretty  tough 
scenes,  but  we'll  drop  it  here.  Sign  the 
thing  '  Sam '  and  address  it  to  '  Mrs. 
Caroline  Tracy,  Swift  Falls,  Ver- 
mont.' "  He  turned  wearily  toward  the 
wall  as  he  spoke,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

David  Hall  sat  staring,  dumbfounded, 
too  much  surprised  to  speak  or  move. 
A  cold  chill  passed  over  him  as  he 
realized  what  this  sudden  disclosure 
meant.  This  man,  rough  and  coarse, 
bearing  upon  his  wasted  face,  the 
marks  of  an  evil,  wild  life,  was  the  son 
of  the  dear  old  lady  who  had  been  so 
much  to  David.  He  would  come,  in  his 
rough,  blustering  way,  to  the  home 
that  she  had  made  so  pleasant — for 
Dave  ;  he  would  reap  the  benefit  of  all 
that  she  had  planned — for  Dave. 

The  boy  rose,  aDd  softly  stepped  to 
the  door  of  the  tent,  striving  to  think 
clearly.  The  chill  had  now  given  place 
to  a  burning  fever.  He  saw  his  home, 
his  prospects  and  his  profession  swept 
away  out  of  his  reach,  and  their  loss 
meant  the  overthrow  of  his  life's  am- 
bitions. He  crushed  the  letter  fiercely 
in  his  hand,  with  a  mad  thought  that 
he  would  not  surrender  to  this 
wretched  outcast ;  he  would  not  send 
the  letter,  and  it  was  probable  that 
Styles  would  never — then,  suddenly, 
bis  upturned  eyes  caught  sight  of  the 
flying  folds  of  Old  Glory,  and  below  it 
the  standard  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  he 
humbly  bared  his  head  in  a  silent  re- 
solve to  be  true  to  the  principles  for 
which  those  banners  stood. 

Then  a  flood  of  softer  emotions  came 
to  strengthen  him.  It  was  not  so  long 
since  he  had  known  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother's  love,  and  he  knew  what  joy  it 
would  be  to  this  dear  old  lady  to  re- 
ceive her  son  again  into  her  arms. 
How  often  she  had  spoken,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  of  Sammy  ! 

"Perhaps  if  we  had  had  more  to 
make  the  home  comfortable  he  would 
not  have  gone  away  from  me,"  she 
would  say,  "but  the  little  cottage  was 
so  bare ! " 

Well,  the  cottage  was  not  bare  now  ; 
there  was  enough  to  give  Sam  all 
the  comforts  he  could  desire,  Dave 
thought,  as  he  smoothed  again  the 
crumpled  lettter. 

A  cry  from  within  the  tent  recalled 
him.    He  stepped  to  the  patient's  side, 


but  there  was  no  reason  in  the  eyes 
that  looked  up  at  him.  The  man  was 
babbling  a  broken  string  of  disconnected 
speeches,  and  Dave  bent  over  him  in 
deep  concern.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  send  in  haste  for  Doctor  Moore, 
but  when  he  came  he  set  Dave's  self- 
reproach  aside  by  explaining  that  he 
had  expected  this  turn  in  the  case,  and 
that  nothing  could  have  prevented  it. 

"It's  most  unfortunate,  however," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  have  orders  to  re- 
port at  Kinola,  and  leave  Doctor  Lang 
here  in  charge,  but  none  of  the  fellows 
will  treat  this  poor  chap  as  well  as  you 
have.    Of  course,  you  go  with  me." 

Dave  looked  up  quickly. 

"  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  doctor, 
I'd  like  to  stay  with  him  for  awhile." 

"Oh,  come,  lad.  this  wreck  of  a  man 
isn't  worth  it  !  You've  been  here  too 
long  as  it  is.  That  unhealthful  mist 
from  the  moat  is  making  you  look 
rather  white  already.  Aren't  you 
well  ?  " 

"Yes,  oh,  yes!  Nothing  wrong  with 
me,  doctor,"  was  the  reply,  given  as 
cheerily  as  possible. 

The  doctor's  searching  glance  was 
fixed  on  the  lad's  face. 

"I  promised  Mrs.  Tracy  to  keep  my 
eye  on  you,  you  know.  You're  all  she 
has,  and  

"Not  all,  doctor,"  interrupted  Dave 
in  a  husky  whisper.  "She  has  him, 
too!"  He  pointed  to  the  patient,  lying 
quiet  for  a  moment  on  the  cot. 

The  doctor  looked  with  a  puzzled 
frown,  from  the  patient  to  the  young 
hospital  steward. 

"Him?"  he  said— "  Styles  ?  " 

Dave  nodded.  "  Styles,"  be  said,  with 
an  attempt  as  a  smile — "Styles  is  Sam 
Tracy." 

The  doctor  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
amazement,  and  stood  looking  down  at 
the  man. 

Dave  drew  a  long  breath  and 
straightened  up. 

"You  know  how  I  feel  about  it,"  he 
said  looking  steadily  into  the  doctor's 
eyes.  "I'll  stay  here  and  pull  him 
through,  if  possible — it's — a  bond  of 
honor." 

The  doctor  laid  his  hand  on  Dave's 
shoulder  in  a  firm,  kind  grip. 

"Well,  try  it,  lad,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  like  leaving  you  here,  but  if  things 
go  well  with  Styles,  you  can  send  him 
on  to  the  city  with  the  rest  of  the  sick, 
and  then  join  me  at  Kinola.  Walton 
and  his  battalion  will  be  alone  here  in  a 
day  or  two,  anyhow  ;  it  wouldn't  be  safe 
to  try  to  move  these  poor  fellows  under 
the  handful  of  men  that  the  Colonel 
could  furnish  for  an  escort.  The  natives 
around  here  are  becoming  very  trouble- 
some and  you  know  how  much  respect 
they  have  for  the  Red  Cross  flag." 

"They'll  scatter  as  soon  as  Walton 
comes,"  Dave  answered  with  confidence, 
as  he  walked  with  the  surgeon  toward 
the  door  of  the  tent.  "The  men  say 
that  the  impetuous  way  that  he  has  of 
dashing  along  at  the  head  of  the  troops 
scares  the  natives  out  of  all  thought  of 
fight." 

The  voice  of  the  patient  rose  high  in  a 
constant  babble,  with  but  one  clear 
theme  running  through  it : 

"I  haven't  fired  a  single  shot!  I 
haven't  fired  a  single  shot !  " 

"Yes  he's  a  daring  horseman  and  a 
splend  d  soldier,"  said  the  doctor,  re- 
plying to  Dave,  but  with  his  eyes  on  the 
cot.  Then  with  an  intent  look  into  the 
lad's  face,  he  asked  ; 

"  You're  sure  you  don't  want  to  come 
with  me,  Dave  ? 

"I'm  sure,  doctor,"  was  the  steady 
rejoinder.  "  I'll  stay  here,  for  her  sake, 
with  him." 

Three  heavy  days  went  by,  for  the 
natives  grew  more  bold  as  their  num- 
bers increased,  and  Walton  did  not 
come.  Alarming  rumors  floated  in  and 
around  the  tent  where  Dave  Hall 
watched  night  and  day  beside  his  pa- 
tient. No  gleam  of  reason  had  come  to 
the  man  ;  always  that  senseless  babble, 
and  the  complaining  murmur,  "  I  haven't 
fired  a  single  shot !  " 

On  the  fourth  morning  the  camp  was 
astir  with  a  new  alarm.  The  natives 
had  surprised  the  camp  with  an  attack. 
There  was  a  hurry  and  confusion  on  all 
sides  ;  there  had  been  no  indication  that 
the  natives  would  attempt  so  bold  a 
move,  but  David  Hall's  heart  sank  as 
he  listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  battle 


from  the  plain  below.  He  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  tent  and  his  anxiety  grew 
with  every  moment ;  presently  the 
stress  of  the  situation  drew  him  down 
the  slope,  to  a  point  from  which  he 
could  watch  the  movement  of  the  battle. 
He  was  so  absorbed  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  comrades  that  be  did  not  see  Styles, 
wild-eyed  and  weak,  stagger  out  of  the 
tent  and  over  to  where  the  surgeon's 
horse  was  tied  beneath  a  tree. 

David's  intent  gaze  was  upon  the  na- 
tives as  they  steadily  advanced ;  the 
defense  was  breaking,  losing  ground 
with  every  moment.  There  was  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  hold  to- 
gether and  close  around  the  hospital 
tents,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
made  even  this  movement  uncertain. 

Suddenly  from  the  hill  road  came  a 
signal  of  pistol  shots  ;  then  Dave  heard 
the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
bridge  above,  and  a  single  horseman 
was  seen  rapidly  crossing  the  open 
stretch  of  road  along  the  hill  slope.  The 
rider  disappeared,  as  the  downward 
curve  of  the  road  wound  under  the  trees, 
but  his  appearance  had  a  magical  effect 
on  the  all  but  defeated  men. 

"Walton!  Walton!"  came  the  en- 
thusiastic cry,  as  the  men  drew  to- 
gether again. 

"  Walton  !  Walton  !  "  The  plain  rang 
with  the  name,  and  the  natives,  in  con- 
fusion, broke  and  fell  back,  scattering 
as  they  ran. 

"Walton  !" 

David  Hall  had  taken  up  the  cheer, 
and  he  ran  up  the  road  to  greet  the 
dashing  horseman  whose  picturesque 
heroism  had  made  him  famous  in  the 
island  warfare. 

The  horseman  come  on  at  a  splendid 
gallop,  but  as  he  approached,  Dave  saw 
him  sway  in  the  saddle.  Then,  fixing  an 
intent  gaze  on  the  rider,  he  recognized, 
not  the  dashing  commander,  Walton, 
but  his  patient,  Sam  Styles.  The  next 
moment  Dave  was  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  catching  at  the  bridle  of  the 
plunging  horse,  urged  to  its  highest 
speed  by  its  mad  rider.  Before  he 
could  get  the  animal  under  control, 
Styles  swayed  again  in  the  saddle,  and 
fell  at  the  lad's  feet. 

The  boy  was  down  beside  him  in  an 
instant  to  raise  his  head,  and  the  man's 
eyes  opened  on  Dave's  face  of  amaze- 
ment and  concern. 

"  Not  a  single  shot  !  "  he  began,  but 
Dave  hastily  broke  in  : 

"Why,  Styles,  they  broke  and  ran 
tefore  you  !  You've  routed  them  all, 
but  how  did  you  " 

A  ghastly  change  came  over  the 
man's  face. 

"Are  they  running?"  he  gasped. 
"Then  tell  her — my  mother — she  was 
proud  of  being  a  soldier's  wife — and 
now — she  needn't  be  ashamed — of  hav- 
ing been  also — a  soldier's  mother.  I 
know,  she  was  your  old  lady — too  " 

His  head  sank,  but  the  eyes  opened 
again  for  an  instant. 

"Good-bye!"  he  said,  with  a  faint 
smile,  and  Dave,  meeting  the  last 
friendly  look  of  the  dim  eyes,  whis- 
pered : 

"Brother  !" 

Then  a  gasp  told  the  young  hospital 
steward  that  all  was  over. — Charlotte 
Canty  in  The  American  Boy. 


Breathe  Through  Your  Nose. 

In  all  kinds  of  atmosphere  the  breath 
should  only  be  inhaled  through  the  nose. 
An  occasional  breath  of  extra  pure  air 
through  the  mouth  may  be  good  ;  but 
in  cars  and  most  offices  and  rooms  nose 
breathing  is  essential.  A  second  rule 
is,  since  so  much  time  is  spent  in  cars 
and  offices  and  rooms  in  earning  a  live- 
lihood, and  since  these  places  are  over- 
heated and  underventilated — the  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  being  out  of  the 
control  of  most  of  us — we  must 
take  in  fresh  air  whenever  possible, 
in  order  that  we  may  restore  the  bal- 
ance. The  best  times  to  do  this  will 
be  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  air 
is  freshest,  and  late  at  night,  when 
deep  breathing  will  help  us  to  get 
sleep.  We  may  breathe  correctly 
while  we  are  waiting  in  a  street,  and 
especially  where  streets  meet.  We 
can  soon  form  an  automatic  habit  of 
breathing  properly  on  such  occasions. 
— Chambers'  Journal. 
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you  as  viciously  as  any  grown-up 
jungle  beast.  By  the  way,  lions  open 
their  eyes  within  three  or  four  days 
after  birth.  Domestic  kittens  don't 
open  theirs  short  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  days.  That's  something  you 
won't  find  in  the  books.  Another  thing, 
the  books  say  that  a  young  lion  doesn't 
begin  to  grow  a  mane  until  he  is  three 
years  old.  I  have  seen  the  mane  start 
when  they  were  less  than  a  year  old." 


June  Floral  Suggestions. 

The  weeds  will  take  possession  of 
your  flower  beds  if  you  do  not  take 
possession  of  the  weeds.  Make  it  an 
aim,  at  least  once  evey  week,  to  go 
over  the  ground  with  hoe  and  weeder 
and  eliminate  eveyerthing  that  does 
not  belong  there,  says  Benj.  B.  Ketch 
in  Vicks.  If  weeds  are  allowed  to  go 
unmolested  they  not  only  crowd  and 
choke  the  plants,  but  they  also  go  to 
seed  and  produce  dozens  of  similar 
weeds  next  season.  You  can  save 
yourself  and  your  flowers  a  great  deal 
of  future  trouble  by  getting  rid  of 
each  weed  as  soon  as  discovered.  Half 
the  pleasure  of  a  flower  garden  is  in 
having  it  neat,  trim  and  free  from 
weeds.  During  this  month  the  seed- 
lings that  you  have  been  raising  in  the 
bed  or  window  garden  should  be  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground.  Gen- 
erally there  are  no  killing  frosts  after 
the  10th  and  the  work  may  be  ac- 
complished satisfactorily.  Have  the 
ground  enriched  and  spaded  before- 
hand ;  mellow  the  soil  well  and  rake  it 
off  smooth.  Do  the  transplanting  in 
the  evening  or  on  a  day  when  the  sun 
doesn't  shine  brightly.  Water  each 
plantlet  thoroughly  as  you  set  it  out 
and  draw  a  little  dry  dirt  up  around  it 
to  retain  the  moisture.  The  next  day 
it  may  be  necessary  to  shade  the  seed- 
lings with  newspapers,  and  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  see  to  them 
frequently  until  they  get  big  enough 
to  see  to  themselves.  During  this 
month  there  is  generally  quite  a  bit  of 
hot,  dry  weather,  and  unless  you  tend 
to  them  regu'arly  the  iron  reservoir 
vases  on  ihe  lawn  are  liable  to  suffer 
greatly  from  the  lack  of  moisture. 
Water  should  be  given  frequently  and 
thoroughly  to  plants  in  such  recep- 
tacles, for  the  moisture  dries  very 
rapidly  from  the  soil.  You  need  not 
be  afraid  of  giving  them  too  much 
water,  for  in  the  cramped  quarters 
the  plants  will  absorb  a  great  deal  of 
moisture  in  a  short  time.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  plants  in  veranda  boxes 
ane  plants,  such  as  palms,  ficuses, 
etc.,  that  are  placed  around  the 
verandas  for  ornamentation.  These 
plants,  together  with  ferns,  abutilons, 
hydrangeas,  etc.,  should  be  thoroughly 
showered  every  week  and  sometimes 
oftener.  If  the  specimens  are  large  do 
not  depend  on  an  ordinary  whisk 
broom  or  plant  sprayer. 


Customer:  "I  believe  you  are  the 
man  of  whom  I  bought  this  cane  ? " 
Proprietor:  "Yes,  I  sold  you  that 
cane."  Customer:  i:And  you  said 
the  handle  was  of  genuine  ivory,  and 
I  find  that  it  is  artificial."  Propri- 
etor :  "I  can't  help  it,  sir.  I  import 
my  ivory  direct  from  Ceylon,  and  the 
only  explanation  I  can  give  is  that 
the  elephants  have  taken  to  wearing 
false  tusks." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOM, 


Domestic  Hints. 

A  refreshing  drink  can  be  made  of 
crushed  strawberries,  cherries  or  cur- 
rants. Cook  a  quart  of  fruit  with  a 
pint  of  water  until  well  softened,  then 
strain  and  press  out  the  juice  through 
a  heavy  cloth.  When  cold  sweeten  and 
dilute  to  taste  and  serve  in  glasses 
filled  with  cracked  ice. 

Pickled  Cherries. — Stone  ripe  cher- 
ries and  cover  with  vinegar.  Let 
them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
drain  off  the  vinegar  and  add  one 
pound  granulated  sugar  to  one  pint  of 
the  fruit.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  put 
away  in  jars.  They  will  keep  perfectly 
without  sealing  and  are  delicious. 

Egg  Lemonade. — In  one  pint  of  wa- 
ter dissolve  a  half  pound  of  granulated 
sugar,  and  add  the  juice  of  four  large 
lemons  and  a  cupful  of  cracked  ice. 
Have  ready  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
four  fresh  eggs  beaten  separately, 
the  whites  until  stiff  and  dry.  Stir  in 
the  yolks  with  the  lemonade  and  lastly 
the  whites.   Serve  in  lemonade  glasses. 

Beef  Pie  with  Potato  Crust. — Into 
a  stewpan  put  slices  of  cold  roast  beef 
(enough  to  fill  the  baking  dish  you  will 
use)  a  little  gravy  or  stock,  a  lump  of 
butter,  a  slice  of  onion,  salt  and  pep- 
per. If  there  is  not  enough  gravy  add 
hot  water  ;  dredge  in  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour;  cover  and  stew  gently. 
Put  this  into  a  baking  dish,  and  cover 
the  top  with  hot  mashed  potato.  Brush 
over  with  egg,  and  place  in  the  oven 
long  enough  to  brown  the  crust. 

Strawberry  Cream  Sago. — One  cup 
sago  soaked  three  hours  or  longer  in 
one-half  pint  cold  water,  one-half  cup 
sugar  and  a  little  salt.  Put  the  soaked 
sago  into  a  double  boiler  with  one-half 
pint  warm  water,  one-half  pint  of  juice 
from  the  strawberries  acd  cook  slowly 
until  clear.  When  clear  add  one  large 
cup  of  berries  and  more  sugar  if  needed. 
Mold  and  serve  very  cold.  Make 
a  sauce  of  one-half  pint  sweetened 
and  whipped  cream  with  the  remainder 
of  the  berries,  one  large  cupful. 

Potato  Omelet. — Cut  cold  boiled 
potatoes  into  dice  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square  ;  mix  them  with  enough  white 
sauce  to  well  moisten  them.  Place  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying 
pan ;  when  the  butter  is  hot  put  in  the 
potatoes  and  saute  them  until  browned 
on  the  bottom,  loosen  them  from  the 
pan,  and  turn  like  an  omelet  into  a  flat 
dish  ;  or  this  preparation  may  be  put 
in  a  baking  dish,  sprinkled  with 
crumbs  and  grated  cheese,  then  put 
in  the  oven  to  brown,  and  serve  in  the 
same  dish. 

Cabinet  Pudding. — Beat  two  eggs, 
add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  to  them, 
grease  a  pudding  mould,  sprinkle  the 
bottom  with  raisins  or  chopped  citron, 
then  put  in  a  layer  of  cake  and  a 
sprinkle  of  fruit,  and  continue  with 
cake  and  fruit  until  one  quart  of 
crumbs  are  used  ;  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla  extract  and  a  pinch  of  salt 
to  the  eggs.  Pour  the  liquid  over  the 
crumbs,  and  put  the  cover  on  the 
mould.  Let  stand  fifteen  minutes, 
then  place  the  mould  in  a  pan  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  boil  for  one  hour  ;  turn 
out  and  serve  with  lemon  sauce. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


The  Proper  Way  to  Sit. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  how  to  sit 
down.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things 
there  is. 

But  the  majority  of  people  don't  know 
how  to  sit  down  properly.  And  few  in- 
deed know  how  to  sit  down  fashionably. 
Sitting  down  fashionably  is  sitting  down 
properly,  with  a  few  wrinkles  added. 

Dame  Fashion  decrees  that  a  young 
woman  who  is  about  to  sit  down  should 
walk  straight  at  the  chair  in  the  first 
place.  The  chair  may  not  be  approached 
from  the  side  and  slid  into.  Look  at  it, 
measure  the  distance,  and  then  turn. 
Under  no  circumstances  stop  talking 
when  sitting  down  fashionably,  lest  you 
seem  unaccustomed  to  do  so. 

The  turn  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  man- 
oeuvre. On  reaching  the  chair  slide  the 
right  foot  across  and  in  front  of  the  left. 
The  slide  across  of  the  right  foot  is 
made  with  the  foot  on  the  floor.  When 
the  right  foot  has  crossed  the  left,  raise 
the  heel  from  the  floor  and  turn  to- 
wards the  right  on  the  ball  of  the  foot. 
Turn  the  shoulder  around  on  the  left 
shoulder  as  a  pivot  and  permit  the 
lower  body  to  follow  around.  The  knees 
should  be  slightly  bent.  When  com- 
pletely turned  around  gently  lower 
yourself  into  the  chair,  the  chief  weight 
being  on  the  right  foot. 

As  you  sit  bend  the  body  slightly  for- 
ward, keeping  one  toe  advanced.  Ad- 
just yourself  immediately  to  a  comfort- 
able position,  so  that  you  will  not  have 
to  be  fidgeting  around  for  several  min- 
utes after  you  have  first  sunk  into  the 
chair. 

When  completely  seated  the  body 
should  form  a  right  triangle.  Do  not 
lean  against  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
do  not  lean  forward  with  your  elbows  on 
your  knees. 

In  your  attempts  to  seem  at  ease  do 
not  lounge  back  in  your  chair  so  that 
you  are  practically  sitting  on  your 
shoulder  blades.  The  spine  must  be 
kept  straight. 

And,  of  course,  you  must  never,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  cross  your  legs. 

If  you  are  short  and  plump  you  will 
need  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  to 
look  graceful.  It  is  better  in  such  a 
case  to  keep  one  leg  fairly  straight, 
while  the  other  knee  is  bent  slightly  and 
the  foot  is  drawn  somewhat  under  the 
chair.    Turn  somewhat  in  the  chair. 

Talking  to  some  one  behind  you  pro- 
duces discomfort,  and  probably,  lack  of 
grace.  Either  make  the  person  behind 
you  come  around  to  the  front,  or  else 
turn  your  chair  around.  Of  course, 
sometimes  you  can  do  neither,  as  in  a 
theatre  chair.  If  you  will  talk  in  such 
cases,  it  is  best  to  put  the  end  of  your 
elbow  on  the  back  of  your  own  chair  and 
lean  away  from  it. 

When  arising  from  a  chair,  first  lean 
forward,  exactly  reversing  the  sitting- 
down  motion.  Your  weight  falls  first 
on  your  heels,  as  you  start  to  get  up, 
and  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  balls 
of  the  feet  as  you  arise.  When  you  are 
at  your  full  height,  balance  yourself  for 
an  instant  before  starting  to  walk. 


Gorilla  Hunting. 

Gorilla  hunting  is  a  distinct  sen- 
sation even  for  the  veteran  hunter. 
This  animal,  which  has  become  con- 
fused somewhat  with  fable  and  fiction, 
is  a  reality  and  a  decidedly  unpleasant 
one  to  engage.  The  West  Africans 
are  mortally  afraid  of  it,  believing  that 
the  brute  contains  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
They  attribute  to  it  all  sorts  of  feroc- 
ities, like  the  carrying  off  of  a  human 
being,  who  is  permitted  to  return  af- 
ter being  deprived  of  toenails  and 
fingernails. 

Skilled  hunters  have  never  observed 
any  of  these  doings,  but  they  testify  to 
the  brute's  strength  and  ferocity. 
According  to  a  French  sportsman,  a 
full-grown  gorilla  can  bite  through  a 
tree  six  inches  thick  in  order  to  secure 
the  sap,  and  twist  a  gunbarrel  with  the 
swollen  bunches  of  muscle  that  serve 
for  arms.  His  roar  is  terrifying,  and 
can  be  heard  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  first 
one  impressed  me,"  says  the  French- 
man, "for  I  had  a  bad  attack  of 
shakes.    The  woods  had  been  filled  for 


some  time  with  a  barking  roar,  but  I 
saw  nothing  until  my  guide  clucked 
softly  and  pointed  to  a  tree,  alongside 
which  stood  an  immense  male  gorilla. 
There  he  remained,  but  twelve  yards 
away,  boldly  facing  us  with  his  huge, 
chest,  muscular  arms,  fiercely  glaring 
deep  gray  eyes  and  a  hellish  expres- 
sion until  I  moved. 

"At  that  he  dropped  to  all  fours  and 
came  six  yards  nearer,  sitting  up 
to  beat  his  breast  with  his  huge  fists — 
a  defiance — so  that  it  sounded  like  an 
immense  drum.  His  roar  was  most  sin- 
gular, beginning  with  a  kind  of  bark 
and  deepening  into  a  bass  roll  that 
literally  resembled  thunder.  The  short 
hair  on  his  forehead  was  twitching, 
his  powerful  fangs  showed  unpleas- 
antly, and,  feeling  he  was  about  to  at- 
tack, and  incidentally  being  scared 
green,  I  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
With  a  groan,  something  human  and 
yet  brutish,  he  fell  on  his  face  and 
died  quickly,  like  a  man.  He  measured 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  his  chest 
was  sixty-two  inches  and  his  arms 
spread  nine  feet.  I  was  glad  to  have 
the  specimen,  but  somehow  after  that 
never  cared  to  kill  a  gorilla  unless 
he  actually  menaced  me." — Allen  San- 
gree  in  Ainslee's. 


Training  Wild  Animals. 

I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  notion  that  looking  a 
lion  in  the  eye  will  break  his  proud 
spirit  and  send  him  slinking  into  a  cor- 
ner embarrassed  to  death,  says  Har- 
vey Sutherland  in  Ainslees.  I  have 
tried  to  stare  lions  out  of  countenance 
— from  this  side  of  the  bars,  of  course 
— and  they  stood  it  for  as  much  as  five 
minutes  before  they  turned  away  with 
a  supercilious  expression  that  seemed 
to  say  :  "Well,  I  hope  you'll  know  me 
next  time  you  see  me  !  The  idea  of 
that  whiffet  trying  to  make  a  mash  on 
me ! "  I  am  convinced  that  in  those 
five  minutes,  if  I  had  been  inside  the 
cage,  I  should  have  been  completely 
unfitted  for  business. 

Another  notion  is  that  wild  animals 
are  unreasonably  afraid  of  fire.  They 
are  not  more  afraid  of  fire  than  any 
other  strange  thing,  and  when  they 
learn  how  it  can  hurt — well,  even  we 
will  move  over  the  least  little  bit  to 
avoid  a  red-hot  poker. 

There  have  been  great  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  training  wild  ani- 
mals within  the  last  few  years.  Merely 
to  go  into  the  cage  and  hold  its  occu- 
pants at  bay  for  a  few  minutes  while 
attendants  with  sizzling  hot  bars  stood 
ready  to  thrust  them  in  and  quell  an 
outbreak  was  considered  the  top-notch 
of  achievement  not  so  very  long  ago. 
But  nowadays  they  build  big  cages  in 
which  there  is  room  for  lions  and  ti- 
gers to  do  all  sorts  of  tricks,  even  to 
riding  on  horseback,  and  many  feats 
are  performed  that  would  have  been 
scouted  as  impossible  ten  years  ago. 

I  have  heard  that  this  was  because 
so  many  more  wild  beasts  had  been 
reared  in  captivity.  They  had  become 
used  to  the  sight  of  men  and,  never 
having  been  out  nights,  they  did  not 
know  what  life  meant.  I  talked  this 
over  to  Mr.  William  M.  Snyder,  who 
has  charge  of  the  animals  in  Central 
Park,  particularly  the  elephants,  and 
who  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  breaking  all  kinds  of  creatures 
for  circus  performances.  He  laughed 
the  notion  to  scorn. 

"We  have  learned  how  to  breed 
these  wild  animals  in  captivity,"  he 
said.  "It  is  largely  a  matter  of  giving 
them  the  food  and  the  opportunity  they 
have  in  their  natural  state.  The  only 
advantage  aside  from  the  added  in- 
formation about  their  life  history  has 
been  that  they  come  cheaper  to  raise 
than  to  capture.  They  aren't  a 
bit  tamer.  They  aren't  so  easy  to  man- 
age. It  is  the  same  with  them  as  it  is 
with  us.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt. 
A  lion  right  out  of  the  jungle  is  scared 
half  to  death  by  everything  around  him 
here,  and  can  be  cowed  into  doing 
what  you  want  easier  than  a  cub  that 
has  always  seen  men  and  does  not 
know  they  can  hurt  him.  As  far  as 
being  gentler  is  concerned,  savageness 
is  part  of  their  nature.  I  have  seen 
lion  cubs  with  their  eyes  just 
opened  that  would  spit  and  strike  at 


Mrs.  Winks  :  "A  peddler  was  here 
to-day,  and  I  got  the  greatest  bargain 
— a  whole  pound  of  insect  powder  for 
only  ten  cents.  It  looks  just  like  dirt, 
but  it's  awfully  effective.  I  tried  it." 
Mr.  Winks:  "Worked,  eh?"  Mrs. 
Winks:  "Yes,  indeed.  The  peddler 
said  I  should  put  a  little  in  water  and 
apply  it  boiling  hot,  and  I  did,  and  it 
killed  every  insect  it  touched." 


Mrs.  Jones:  "Just  think  of  it! 
That  fellow  came  in  and  actually  stole 
the  clock  right  off  the  mantelpiece." 
Mrs.  Brown  :  "  And  your  dog  was  in 
the  very  same  room  ?  "  Mrs.  Jones  : 
"  Yes,  but  that  didn't  count.  Fido  is 
only  a  watch  dog,  you  know." 

When  blacking  fails  to  adhere  to  a 
stove,  try  putting  a  little  sugar  into  it, 
stirring  it  well. 


Buttermilk,  for  some  forms  of  indi- 
gestion, is  the  cooling,  healing  agent 
that  starts  one  healthward  ;  also,  one 
teaspoonful  of  pure  olive  oil,  taken  af- 
ter each  meal. 

Any  tin  pans  or  dishes,  if  rubbed 
over  with  fresh  lard  and  heated  thor- 
oughly in  the  oven,  will  never  rust  af- 
terward. Thus  treated,  any  tinware 
can  be  constantly  put  in  water  and 
yet  remain  comparatively  bright  and 
quite  free  from  rust. 

Iced  tea,  like  all  tea,  is  better  when 
it  is  brewed  fresh.  That  is,  it  should 
not  stand  too  long  before  using — say  an 
hour.  Put  into  a  large  pitcher  a  solid 
piece  of  ice  and  pour  over  the  tea,  add- 
ing the  juice  of  two  lemons,  strained,  to 
a  quart  of  tea  ;  also  a  scant  cup  of 
granulated  sugar.  Serve  in  thin 
glasses. 
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Kings  County  Ordinance  About  Moving 
Bees. 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  bee  ordi- 
nance passed  by  the  Kings  county  Board 
of  Supervisors  at  their  last  session: 

Sec.  1.  From  and  after  the  23rd  day 
of  June,  1902,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  to  ship, 
haul,  transport,  bring  or  in  any  way  to 
deliver  into  this,  the  county  of  Kings, 
State  of  California,  any  bees,  except 
the  queen  bee,  transported  or  sent 
through  the  United  States  mail,  with- 
out first  notifying  the  County  Inspector 
of  Apiaries,  or  his  authorized  deputy, 
of  the  arrival  of  said  bees,  and  obtain  a 
written  certificate  from  said  inspector 
or  his  deputy  that  said  bees  are  free 
from  that  certain  disease  known  as 
"foul  brood,"  or  any  other  disease 
which  is  infectious  or  contagious  in  its 
nature  and  injurious  to  bees,  their  eggs 
or  larvte,  and  every  person,  firm  or 
corporation  who  receives  or  accepts 
the  same  in  the  county  of  Kings,  with- 
out forthwith  notifying  said  Inspector 
of  Apiaries,  or  his  authorized  deputy,  of 
the  arrival  of  said  bees,  and  obtain  the 
written  certificate  of  said  inspector,  or 
his  deputy,  certifying  that  said  bees  are 
free  from  disease,  as  herein  provided, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  ordi- 
nance. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor.  

Yearling  Sale. 

A  telegram  states  that  the  sale  of 
the  Haggin  yearlings  in  New  York 
closed  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  and 
a  total  of  $216,700  was  realized  on  the 
lot,  an  average  of  over  $1500  a  head. 
Sydney  Paget  secured  the  star  of  the 
sale  for  $4500.  He  is  a  bay  colt  by 
imp.  St.  Gatien-Turmoil.  Green  Mor- 
ris paid  $3000  for  a  colt  by  imp.  Golden 
Garter-Tourmaline.  A  Bassetlaw- Vic- 
toria Cross  colt  went  to  Mr.  Paget  for 
$3200.  This  sort  of  property  seems  to 
be  looking  up  again. 


How  are  all  at  home?  Buy  a  bottle  of  Pain- 
killer to-day  and  you  will  be  Insured  against  chol- 
era morbus,  dlarrccea  and  kindred  troubles.  The 
old  reliable  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  is  sold  by  all 
dealers.  25c.  and  50c.  bottles. 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   IIubH  to  Ml  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  yonr  old  waf  on 
with  low  ateel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  OnrAMIOK"1 
telle  you  bow  to  do  it  vddr*.*' 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Qumcy,  Ill- 


Cattle 

Poultry 
Hog 

.Strongest  and  belt  Field  Fence  on  the  market 

WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS, 

17-19  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RIPANS 

There  Is  scarcely  any  condition  of  Ill-health 
that  Is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of  a 
R  I  P  A  N  S  Tabule.  For  sale  by  Druggists. 
The  Five-Cent  packet  is  enough  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  The  family  bottle,  60  cents,  contains 
a  supply  for  a  year. 

THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  In 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5Kx7!4  Inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  »1,  postpaid.  Addrses  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  10,  1902. 

701.840.— Typewriteh— H.  B.  Cary,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

702,123.— Well  Casino  Perforator— T.  E.  Clark, 

Visalta.  Cal. 
701,859.— Concentrator— W.  E.  Dodd.  S.  F. 
702.049.— Fire  Starter— Draper  &  Lyon,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

702.092.— Gas  Generator— A.  W.  Edwards,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

702  197.— Tube  Machine— J.  J.  Garrity,  Pinol»>. 
Cal 

701.871.  — Sewing  Machine— a.  Giacomini,  S.  F. 

701.872.  — Sewing  Machine— a.  Giacomini,  S.  F. 
702.ua->.— Oil  Burner— A.  Jbhnson,  S.  F. 
702.009.— Making  Cement— F.  G.  Jordan,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

702,102.— Bedstead  Joint— J.  R.  Konetsky,  S.  F. 
702,370.— Bed  Rail— E.   G.  Lundqulst,  Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 

702,022.— Disc  Plow— F.  M.  Mecum,  Chico,  Cal. 
702,024.— Hoop  Lug-K.  B.  Moore,  S.  F. 
702  071. — Harrows — N .  Paulsen,  Jolon,  Cal. 
7(2.377  — Oil  Burnkr-J  B.  Payne,  Hanford.  Cal. 
702.073.— Dental  Tool— E.  O.  Pleper,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

702,079.— Pipe  Wrench— G.  H.  Swarthout,  Placer- 
ville,  Cal. 

702.270.— Weather  Strip— B.  M.  Whiting,  Spo 
kane.  Wash. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  sj>e- 
cial  mention: 

Storm  Apron  for  Vehicles.— No.  701,614  June 
3,  1902.  W.  Q.  Reese,  Oakland,  Cal.  The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  provide  an  apron  for  the  front 
of  vehicles  which  by  its  peculiar  shape  serves  to 
shed  rain  and  snow  and  prevent  Its  getting  into 
the  vehicle  or  upon  the  occupants.  The  apron  has 
a  pocket  in  front  which  Is  adapted  to  fit  over  the 
dashboard  and  it  extends  down  upon  each  side 
thereof.  The  front  portion  has  angular  extensions 
and  in  connection  with  these  extensiocs  a  body 
portion,  the  edges  being  so  connected  that  when 
the  apron  Is  drawn  up  in  front  it  forms  a  central 
ridge  or  apex  so  that  the  water  is  diverted  to  flow 
off  on  either  side  and  Is  prevented  from  settling 
into  pockets  of  depressions  which  may  be  formed 
in  the  apron.  The  shape  also  enables  it  to  fit 
closely  along  the  sides  to  prevent  its  being  blown 
up  by  wind. 

Saw  Filing  Device  —  No.  701,700.  June  3.  1902. 
J.  H.  L  and  G.  A.  W.  Folkers,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tbis  device  consists  of  a  frame  to  be  rigidly  se- 
cured to  a  support  and  horizontal  guide  bar 
against  which  the  side  portion  of  the  saw  is  to  be 
held,  a  filing  carriage  standing  over  the  saw  and 
reciprocal  along  the  guide  and  having  oppositely 
rotatable  filing  members  adapted  to  engage  the 
teeth  of  the  saw;  a  bar  below  the  guide  and  paral- 
lel therewith  serves  as  a  lateral  support  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  carriage. 

Hoop  Lug.— No.  702,024  June  10.  1902  R.  B 
Moore,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  object  of  this  in- 
vention is  to  provide  a  means  for  connecting  the 
ends  of  hoops  or  rods  which  are  employed  for  hold 
ing  the  staves  of  tanks  and  conduits  together.  It 
consists  of  a  lug  having  one  end  adapted  to  em- 
brace the  bead  end  of  a  Loop  lK>lt.  a  plurality  of 
bifurcated  radially  disposed  projections  on  the 
block  and  means  by  which  the  opposite  end  of  the 
bolt  is  adapted  to  be  engaged  and  guided  and  held 
between  the  projections  so  as  to  adjust  the  length 
of  the  bolt;  the  hoop  being  tightened  by  means  of 
nuts  screwed  upon  its  threaded  end  and  abutting 
against  the  lugs. 

Disk  Plow  Attachment.— No.  702,022.  June  10, 
1902.  F.  M.  Mecum,  Chico,  Cal.  This  invention  is 
applicable  to  that  class  of  plows  In  which  con- 
cavo-convex disks  are  journaled  and  revoluole 
upon  a  suitable  frame  and  it  consists  in 
means  for  changing  the  lines  of  travel  of  the  bear- 
ing wheels  so  that  the  plows  may  be  held  up  to 
their  work  and  to  regulate  the  width  of  furrows 
cut  by  them.  A  swinging  draft  pole  is  also  to  con- 
nected that  the  wheels  may  be  turned  in  unison 
with  the  movement  of  the  pole,  and  in  connection 
with  this  is  a  means  for  multiplying  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  wheels  with  relation  to  that  of 
the  pole.  Means  are  also  provided  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  frame. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incnhator 

and  Brooder. 
Send  /or  Catalogue. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  .  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Nut  painful  and  never  lias 
failed.  Detailed  Information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Cbemisls.  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 


By  M.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVKKV 
batter  contest  at  9tate  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
3-yr.-old  In  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durtaams  competing,  t.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

A  .1  C.O..IKKSBVS.  Service  bulls  of  nofd  strains 
Joseph  Mallllard.  San  Geronimo.  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  A  DIKMAMS,  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal 
Breeders  and  Bxnorter*    Bstabllshed  1878 

»  8HOKT-IIORNEO  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
8AI.K.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PKTER  8 AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House.  9.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  OLIDK,  Sacramento.  Cal.  Have  7U  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale 


,1  KKSKVS- The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prlieherd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  9.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


1.  t2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, b  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11800  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  i'  acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced  Cal. 

1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos  ,  $1800. 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  $7,286 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered; Is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
in  the  thermal  belt.   R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  each  tract. 

5.  10&5  5  acres  upland  and  794  5  acres  tule  land 
In  Solano  Co.  Being  a  portion  of  Reclamation 
District.  $536 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT.  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 

SO  Acres  Rich 
Valley  Land. 

Good  house  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  to  i  near  school  and  R.  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LEWELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Bcllpse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  MEAL.— Bestquallty.  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson.  Napa.  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeiea.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

KRONZE  TURRETS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements.  Cal. 


Glenn  County, 


California. 
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330  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Oal. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.— Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  net  related.  Sweepstakes  herd- 
State  Fair.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE.-Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Large  Kng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.   Sutton  Bros  ,  Lodl. 

BKRKSHIRE,  POI.AN l)-(  HINA  A  OUROC 
HOG8.  Choice:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  A 
Co.,  Ln.  Anrales.  Cal     SUnablUhed  In  1876. 


J.  L.  HOURLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbr«U  Duroe  Bogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  'amines    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


FOLANU-CHINA  HOARS.  C.  A.Stowe.  Stockton. 


P.  H.  MURPHV,  PerklnB. 9ac.Co..Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLKY  HROS-,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


OON'I  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISK  CHICKS  ALL 
Y  K  A  it  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  508  Sacramento  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moff  Itt   dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-S7-S0-6I  First  St.,  San  PrencUco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Loi  Angeles. 
rtLARTC  MrrFALL  A  OO  Portland.  O- 


the:  hxte-xv 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blocd  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  UERKSHIRES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  8t.,  LOS  ANGELE8,  OAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOP 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  •The  Science  of  Ponltry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  1  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  desorlbes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUnA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBTALUM  A,  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL  

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  AlfSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Beery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breedtrs. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Ureat  Prodnclng  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ.  481  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MARZEN,         -  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Youns    Stock    for   Sale.  LOVELOCK..  NEVADA. 


June  28,  1902. 
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KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


Used  20  Yrs. 
Great  Results 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

May  17, 1900. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall 
Co.,  My  Dear  Si: 

I  have  for  the  past 
twenty  years  used 
your  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CUKE  c 
many  horses,  recei 
ing  great  results. 
Yours  truly, 
J.  T.  Dewey. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Rlmrlioni-s,  Splints,  Cnrbs 
and  all  forms  of  Lamen.  s».  It  cures  without  a  blemish  because 
it  does  not  blister.  Price  CI,  Six  for  »5.  As  a  linimentforfam- 
ilvuseit  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CUKE,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  llnn.e,  "the book  free, or 

address  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBllRCi  FALLS,  VT. 


Some  Postal  Don'ts. 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  questions  pour 
in  regarding  mail  matter  and  its  treat- 
ment," said  a  postal  official,  "and  it 
shows  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
a  woful  lack  of  information  with  which 
it  should  be  familiar.  I  have  from  time 
to  time  jotted  down  some  postal '  don'ts ' 
which  will  be  found  of  value. 

"  Don't  mail  your  letter  without  plac- 
ing at  least  one  2-cent  postage  stamp 
thereon.  Of  course,  you  will  say  that 
you  always  do  this,  but  there  were  150,- 
000  patrons  of  the  mails  last  year  who 
did  not. 

"  Don't  fail  to  write  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  for  whom  your  let- 
ter or  package  is  intended  plainly  on 
the  envelope  or  face  of  the  package. 
You  may  find  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  more  than  100,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter  without  a  line  of  superscription 
were  received  last  year  at  the  dead 
letter  office  in  "Washington. 

"  Don't  send  loose  coin  in  envelopes. 
If  it  is  not  stolen  it  often  works  out  of 
corners.  Don't  send  bills  either.  If 
the  postal  thief  who  steals  your  money 
is  caught  he  will  go  to  prison,  and  you 
will  be  the  cause  of  it.  Use  the  money 
order  or  the  registry  system  when  you 
wish  to  transmit  money  or  valuable 
articles  through  the  mails. 

"Don't,  if  you  have  come  from  a 
foreign  land,  fail  to  place  the  correct 
address  of  your  correspondent  in  the 
old  country  on  the  envelope.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  of  these  incorrectly  ad- 
dressed foreign  letters  are  annually  re- 
turned to  their  senders,  if  their  names 
and  addresses  can  be  obtained. 

"  Don't  fail  to  place  your  name  and 
address  in  your  letter  or  on  the  envelope 
if  you  wish  your  missive  returned  to  you 
in  case  of  non-delivery.  Some  people 
send  money,  and  say  :  '  From  mother,' 
or 'From  papa.'  We  all  had  mothers 
or  fathers.  No  clew  is  afforded  to 
either  the  sender  or  the  addressee  in 
case  of  non-delivery. 

"Don't  omit  your  name,  your  post- 
office  or  your  State  when  writing  to  de- 
partment stores  in  cities  for  goods. 
Many  people  do  omit  one  or  more  of  these 
essential  particulars,  sometimes  all,  and 
it  causes  confusion. 

"  Don't  think  you  can  beat  the  game 
when  you  receive  a  police  letter  f «-om  a 
stranger  in  a  city  telling  you  how  to 
get  rich  quickly  for  nothing.  You  will 
be  out  of  pocket  and  sadly  fooled,  if  you 
entertain  this  popular  belief. 

"Don't  fail  to  prepay  full  rate  upon 
your  foreign  mail,  both  letters  and 
packages,  even  though  the  former  will 
go  forward  to  destination  without  any 
prepayment  of  postage  at  all,  and  the 
latter  if  partially  prepaid.  Double  post- 


age is  collected  abroad  for  the  amount 
due. 

"Don't  forget  with  domestic  mail 
that,  while  a  letter  will  go  forward  if  it 
has  a  single  rate  of  postage  paid 
thereon,  2  cents,  the  balance  due  to  be 
collected  of  the  addressee,  newspapers 
and  packages  will  not.  They  go  to  the 
dead  letter  office.  People  confuse  these 
instances  of  foreign  and  domestic  mail, 
and  loss  results. 

"  Don't  be  so  careless  as  not  to  seal 
the  flap  of  your  envelope,  and  if  you  fail 
to  do  this  don't  afterward  complain  to 
the  department  that  '  somebody  opened 
my  letter.'  Thousands  of  people  do  this 
every  year. 

"Don't forget  that  postal  thieves  do 
not  get  all  of  the  money-letters  which 
are  not  delivered.  Some  find  their  way 
to  the  dead  letter  office,  about  50,000 
annually,  containing  on  an  average  of 
about  $50,000.  Your  money  is  returned 
to  you  if  you  can  be  located  ;  otherwise 
your  dollars  help  swell  the  postal  fund 
in  the  treasury." — New  York  Sun. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Surely  as  night  follows  day  sickness  follows 
the  eating  of  unripe  fruit  or  stale  vegetables. 
Every  n.  usekeeper  should  keep  Perry  Davis*  Pain- 
kil  er  in  ihe  house  in  summer.  It  gives  instant 
relief  and  speedy  cure. 


3i"  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

guarantees  supenority,to  those 
who  know,  and  others  should 
write  for  catalog-lie  No.  131 

Very  valuable  treatise  on  ''Business 
Dairying"  free  for  the  asking. 

Sharpies  Co.     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.    Westchester,  Pa. 


Dividend  Notice. 

MDTDAL  SAVINGS  BANK  of  San  Francisco, 

33    Post  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  (3)  per  cent 
per  annum  od  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  afier  Tuesday.  July  1,  1902. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY. 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS. 

For  the  six  months  eoding  June  30,  1902,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings department  of  this  Ccmpanv,  as  follows :  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes  and  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  July  1,  19u2.  Dividends  uncalled 
for  are  added  to  the  principal  tfter  July  1,  1902. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 

Dividend  Notice. 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30,  1902,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  (3) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Tuesday,  July  1, 1902. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 

Dividend  Notice. 

San  Francisco 
Savings  Union, 

532  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  Corner  of  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1802,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  three  and  forty-two  one-hundredths 
(3  42-100)  per  cent  on  term  deposits,  and  three  (3) 
per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes  pay- 
able on  and  after  Tuesday,  July  t,  1902. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  new  information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  la  FREE.  Send 
for  it  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.)  W 
San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  O 

Prune  J3±io- 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

1».    VA/.    JACKSON    <fc  CO.. 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  the  work  of 
8  men.  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
LA  COOHRADT  &  SOW, 

717  2d  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Oranges  require  8  to  io  per  cent,  of 

Actual  Potash. 

The  value  of  Potash  for  oranges 
is  an  established  fact.  We  have 
some  interesting  pamphlets  on 
orange  growing,  which  we  send 
free  to  all  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Educational. 

$60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,         SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
write:  for  catalogue:. 

{j^^*  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

••A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
(acts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IS  CLOTH. 
Price,  ®2  Postpaid. 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Free. 


O  Write  lor  new  I1IU5 
V  Catalogue, 

—  —       —  ^  ^  W*. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

3S0  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  Man  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience- 
Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Fhahcisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  HAULM,  Frei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  *26;  Bullion  and  Cnlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Three  feeds  to  tbe  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    K»ny  draft  on  team- 
Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

Tbe  third  stroke  Is  clear  grain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  tbe  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


^^^SEIJjEEDER^ 

teo^DMIBAL  HAY  PRESS  C0.8ox 


55  KsNSA5  CITY. 

MO. 


DE  LAYAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Agents  " 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  tbe  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  tbe  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plau:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  If  yoa  want  It,  after  trial. 


FOB 

OVfi  FP££ 
Catalogue 


LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  TheyfiAre  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  packaero  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even'if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACKLEGINE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  No.  1  (10  closes)  $1.50; 
No  2  (20  doses)  $2.50;  No  3  (50  doses)  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclusive. 
31:ickle<rine  Outfit,  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 


Chicago,  New  York, 


Ft,  Worth,  Denver,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

ARB    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  Id  use  on  tbe  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strong  and  durable;  will  run  in 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


"  HOOSIER"  F»umps, 
REDWOOD  TANKS, 
WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulars,  gee  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 
575  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS    SMITH   Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    WAVER  WORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given,  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  3:25. 00 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  »50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
19  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  2114  Inches  deep,  and  15  gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet, 
llest  Range  made.  WM.  o.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Foarth  8t., 
St.  Loals,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


THE  WORLD'S  RECORD 

IS   HELD  BY 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  the  Pan-American  $ 

Model  Dairy  the  United  $ 

States  Separator's  J 

average  skimmilk  test  «t 

for  50  consecutive  j 

J   runs  was  -  -  .0 1 38  j 

"Wouid-be  competitors"  hove  tried  and  arc  trying  by  every  means 
their  fertile  brains  and  imaginations  can  concoct  to  break  the  lorce  of  their 
defeats  and  take  away  the  honors  justly  due  the  United  States.  For  a  true 
history  of  Separator  Awards  and  tests,  write  the  VT.  FARM  MACHINE 
CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

However,  afier  all  that  has  been  sakl.the  indisputable  fact  remains  that 
the  above  record  is  true,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  it  has  not  been  ap- 
proached by  any  other  separator.  This,  together  with  its  many  other  points 
of  superiority,  fully  described  in  our  catalogues  (write  for  one),  places  it  far 
ahead  of  all  others  and  makes 

THE    UNITED    STATES  SEPARATOR 
THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 


Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 


JACKSON 


,  Ceitripl  Pumps. 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


-411    market    St.    San  Francisco 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 
With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  J*  J*  J* 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES  YOU  BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 

••Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEH." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  S2.SO,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Grass  Fire  Causes  Loss.— An  exten- 
sive grass  fire  started  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  Mendenhall  ranch,  15  miles  south- 
east of  Livermore,  and  Tuesday  was 
raging  fiercely  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Cedar  mountain.  The  fire,  the  result  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  campers,  took 
an  easterly  course,  burning  over  an  area 
embracing  about  5  miles  in  extent,  destroy- 
ing about  one-half  the  dry  feed  on  the 
Tickel,  Jones,  Clark,  L'Ecqua,  Menden- 
hall and  James  ranches,  and  greatly  re- 
ducing the  winter  supply  for  stock  in  that 
region.  A  log  cabin  on  the  Jones  ranch 
and  some  fencing  was  also  burned.  Sev- 
eral other  dwellings  in  the  path  of  the 
flames  were  saved  by  strenuous  efforts  of 
some  of  the  ranchers,  who  fought  the  fire 
effectually  for  sometime.  At  last  accounts 
the  fire  was  still  burning  in  some  of  the 
down  timber. 

CALAVERAS. 
Turkeys  Getting  Fat  on  Hoppers. 
— Stockton  Independent:  Ex-Supervisor 
D.  C.  Shepherd,  who  has  ju9t  returned 
from  Milton,  says  that  there  are  swarms 
of  grasshoppers  in  that  vicinity  and  that 
they  are  doing  some  damage,  but  are  not 
destroying  all  vegetation.  The  turkeys 
and  chickens  are  getting  fat  on  the  insects, 
and  in  the  fields  bands  of  tu'  keys  can  be 
seen  chasing  around  after  the  hoppers. 

FRESNO. 
Grasshoppers  Going  for  Grapes 
and  Alfalfa. — Democrat:  B.  Bienen- 
feld  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  interested  in 
land  holdings  in  the  county,  made  up  a 
party  yesterday  to  visit  one  of  the  locali- 
ties where  the  hoppers  are  doing  damage. 
The  placo  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  Ras- 
mussen  in  Perrin  colony  No.  2.  It  was 
found  that  the  hoppers  have  bred  in  large 
numbers  on  a  640-acre  tract  of  unculti- 
vated land  across  the  road  and  thence 
have  made  inroads  upon  his  alfalfa  patch 
and  vineyard.  Two  weeks  ago  the  alfalfa 
was  knee  high,  but  the  pests  have  eaten 
it  down  to  the  roots.  On  one-third  of  the 
vineyard  they  have  eaten  off  the  leaves 
and  green  grapes,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
vineyard  all  the  leaves  have  been  stripped 
off  clean.  Mr.  Rasmussen  ha9  endeavored 
to  exterminate  the  hoppers  by  placing 
carbolic  acid  and  crude  petroleum  in  the 
water-filled  irrigation  ditches.  The  in- 
sects jump  into  this  and  are  unable  to  ex- 
tricate themselves,  whereas  in  the  water 
they  easily  swim  across. 

GLENN. 

Productive  Soil. — Willows  Journal. 
S.  Givens,  who  owns  a  small  farm  on  the 
river,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Glenn  ranch, 
has  just  harvested  his  potato  crop.  He 
reports  that  the  yield  of  two  acres  was  250 
sacks,  which  he  sold  at  $1.50  per  hundred 
pounds.  Each  sack  averaged  110  pounds, 
making  the  income  from  the  two  acres 
$412.50. 

KINGS. 

Contracting  for  Wine  Grapes — 
Hanford  Journal:  Lemoore  is  rejoicing 
over  the  prospect  of  having  a  $40,000 
winery  building  in  operation  for  this 
year's  crop  of  grapes.  There  are  parties 
now  contracting  with  grape  growers  for 
their  crops  of  grapes  for  the  next  three 
years  for  $13  a  ton,  providing  they  can 
get  2000  tons  signed.  It  is  reported  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  amount  is 
already  signed. 

MENDOCINO. 

Wool  Growers  Jubilant.  —  Ukiah 
Republican  Press,  June  20:  The  wool 
growers  were  jubilant  yesterday  over  the 
prices  they  received  for  the  product  of 
their  ranges.  Wool  brought,  on  an  aver- 
age, close  to  19c.  Some  small  lots  were 
sold  for  17Jc,  and  some  brought  19Jc. 
The  demand  was  good,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  passage  of  the  lamentable 
Wilson  bill,  offers  were  made  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sale. 

NAPA. 

Cherries  Bring  Good  Figures  — 
Register:  A.  D.  Butler  to-day  received  a 
letter  from  New  York  reporting  the  sale 
of  cherries  shipped  from  here  May  30th. 
The  New  York  dealer  says:  "The  cher- 
ries were  of  very  good  quality  and  in  fine 
condition  and  realized  top  price  on  mar- 
ket day.  For  Tartarians  $3.25  straight 
for  ten-pound  box  was  received." 

Alfalfa  Without  Irrigation.— 
J.  W.  Grigsby,  on  the  Big  Ranch  road, 
4  miles  north  of  Napa,  is  growing  alfalfa 
very  successfully  without  any  irrigation. 
The  first  crop  was  taken  from  thirty 
acres  on  May  2d.  Now  Mr.  Grigsby  is 
cutting  a  second  crop  and  getting  about 
two  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre. 

Fruit  Drying  and  Packing.— St. 
Helena  Star:  Through  Attorney  Ray- 
mond, Benjamin  articles  of  incorporation 
have  been  filed  for  the  St.  Helena  Fruit 
Drying  &  Packing  Co.   The  purposes  of 


the  company  are  to  buy,  sell,  can,  pre- 
serve, dry,  pack,  ship  and  deal  in  all 
varieties  of  green  and  dried  fruits,  berries, 
grains,  vegetables  and  all  products  of 
orchard,  farm  or  vineyard,  and  to  con- 
duct, maintain  and  operate  a  fruit  drying 
and  fruit  packing  business,  and  the  neces- 
sary adjuncts  thereto  The  articles  of 
incorporation  are  filed  by  F.  L.  Alexander, 
H.  L.  Gibbs,  W.  M.  Fisher,  E.  Angwin 
and  H.  H.  Harris.  The  capital  stock  is 
fixed  at  $25,000,  divided  into  25,000  shares 
at  $1  each.  The  drying  plant  will  be  at 
Barro  station,  two  miles  above  St.  Helena, 
and  the  principal  place  of  business  will  be 
St.  Helena.  Charles  Grant,  a  fruit  man 
of  wide  experience,  who  is  also  a  stock- 
holder in  the  company,  will  be  manager. 
The  plant  will  be  put  in  shape  for  handling- 
1000  tons  of  fruit.  The  most  modern  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  will  be  employed. 

ORANGE. 

Will  Build  Beet  Dumps —Santa 
Ana  Blade :  The  material  is  already  on 
the  way,  and  on  its  arrival  work  will  at 
once  begin  in  building  two  dumps  and 
erecting  weighing  scales  for  the  conve- 
nience of  beet  growers  in  the  Bolsa  and 
Westminster  country.  One  of  the  dumps 
will  be  erected  at  what  is  known  as  New- 
land's  switch,  just  south  of  the  Northam 
ranch,  and  the  other  will,  as  now  contem- 
plated, be  built  at  Smeltzer  station.  It 
was  intended  to  put  up  a  dump  also  at 
Wintersburg,  but  it  has  been  found  on 
investigation  that  the  switch  room  is  in- 
sufficient, and  the  additional  expense 
necessary  to  provide  for  this  will  be  greater 
than  those  interested  can  stand  at  present. 
The  beet  crop  is  in  splendid  condition,  and 
the  yield  promises  excellent  returns,  and, 
so  far  as  can  at  present  be  predicted,  the 
result  of  the  season's  operations  will  be  in 
every  sense  satisfactory. 

Walnut  Crop  Light.— W.  M.  Mo- 
Fadden,  president  of  the  Fullerton  Wal- 
nut Association,  says  there  will  be  a 
shortage  in  the  Walnut  crop  in  Fullerton 
and  Rivera,  two  leading  walnut  sections 
of  Southern  California,  of  at  least  25%. 
Leading  producers  say  they  are  going  to 
hold  out  for  12  cents  per  pound  for  their 
output  this  season. 

Potatoes  by  Wholesale  — Anaheim 
Gazette:  Potatoes  are  being  shipped  out 
of  Anaheim  by  the  carload.  The  crop  is 
the  finest  ever  raised  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  Potatoes  were  a  light  crop  al- 
most all  through  the  United  States  last 
fall.  All  winter  prices  have  been  unusu- 
ally high,  and  it  was  foreseen  early  that 
supplies  would  be  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
first  of  June.  These  conditions  brought 
about  the  planting  of  a  large  acreage  for 
this  year.  Wherever  early  potatoes  grow 
farmers  put  in  a  great  many  spuds.  This 
was  true  all  over  southern  California.  But 
the  spring  has  been  backward,  and  it  has 
taken  the  tubers  a  long  time  to  mature. 
It  had  been  expected  that  many  fields 
would  be  fit  to  dig  by  the  middle  of  May. 
In  fact,  a  good  many  were  fit,  and  the 
product  of  those  early  fields  have  been 
selling  at  as  high  as  $2  per  100  pounds  to 
the  farmer.  On  fine  soil  in  fine  condition 
it  is  not  unusual  to  get  200  sacks,  weigh- 
ing 110  to  120  pounds  each,  from  the  acre. 
The  prices  are  now  down  to  near$l  in  the 
field,  and  yet  not  many  are  going  East. 
Texas  and  other  Southern  States  are 
sending  new  potatoes  to  market.  The 
freight  charges  are  much  less  than  from 
here,  and  this  shuts  ours  out  of  the  terri- 
tory east  of  the  big  rivers. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Verdict  for  the  Grower.  —  Sun, 
June  20:  The  cast'  of  Porter  Bros.  Co.  vs.  A. 
S.  Fox,  which  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  Judge  B.  F.  Bledsoe  in  the  Superior 
Court  for  several  days,  was  decided  yes- 
terday. The  case  had  many  interesting 
features  and  was  hotly  contested.  The 
points  involved  centered  around  a  trans- 
action which  occurred  between  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  who  are 
fruit  buyers  and  packers,  and  Fox,  who  is 
an  orange  grower,  residing  on  Colton  Ter- 
race. The  fruit  company  contracted  for 
Fox's  crop  of  oranges  and  paid  him  $9000 
in  cash.  The  crop  sold  for  something 
near  $6000  and  naturally  Porter  Bros, 
were  out  the  $3000  difference.  They 
sought  to  collect  that  amount  from  Fox 
on  the  grounds  that  the  $9000  was  not 
paid  outright,  but  was  an  advance  on  the 
crop.  The  question  whether  or  not  the 
crop  was  purchased  outright  in  its  en- 
tirety or  merely  consigned  to  the  Porter 
Bros,  for  sale  was  the  one  before  the 
court,  and  in  rendering  his  decision  Judge 
Bledsoe  held  that  the  sale  was  valid;  that 
Porter  Bros,  had  purchased  the  oranges 
outright,  and  that  the  defendant,  Fox, 
who  was  represented  by  Judge  C.  C.  Gib- 
son of  Los  Angeles,  should  receive  the 
costs  which  he  has  incurred  in  addition  to 
retaining  the  money  paid  him  in  the  first 
place. 

Orange  Crop  Threatened.— High- 
land correspondence  of  Sun:  The  usual 
talk  about  the  oranges  dropping  is  being 


indulged  in  by  growers  generally.  The 
complaint  is  of  annual  occurrence.  There 
is  some  ground  for  the  apprehensions  of 
the  orange  growers.  From  almost  all 
parts  of  Highland  and  East  Highlands 
come  complaints  of  "off  color"  trees. 
Fortunately  this  off  color  is  generally  lim- 
ited to  spots  in  the  orchard  and  is  now 
observed  in  many  groves  for  the  first 
time.  When  the  trees  show  a  vigorous 
condition,  with  dark  heavy  foliage,  there 
appears  to  be  plenty  of  fruit  with  an  in- 
clination to  stick,  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  budded-over  trees  that  are  just 
coming-  into  bearing.  As  to  the  cause  of 
this  off  color  in  the  trees,  growers  are  not 
agreed,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  seems 
to  favor  the  theory  of  under-fertilization, 
although  the  fact  that  it  has  lately  been 
observed  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
would  indicate  some  other  cause. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Hollister  Farmers  Protest.— 
Free  Lance:  The  action  of  the  hay  balers 
last  week  in  fixing  the  price  of  hay  baling 
this  season  at  $1.25  per  ton,  is  meeting 
with  opposition  by  the  farmers  in  this 
section,  and  a  great  many  of  them  say 
that  they  will  not  stand  for  that  figure. 
The  hay  balers  are  as  determined,  and 
most  of  them  insist  on  the  price  agreed 
upon.  There  are  a  few  presses  in  the  val- 
ley, however,  that  are  doing  the  work  for 
$1  per  ton.  The  farmers  contend  that 
while  the  crop  is  short,  as  compared  with 
other  seasons,  the  hay  is  easily  baled,  and 
what  is  lacking  in  quantity  is  made  up  in 
weight,  and  the  balers  will  be  fully  com- 
pensated. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Advance  in  Price  of  Lemons —A 
San  Diego  dispatch  states  that  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  lemons  has  resulted  in  the 
bringing  of  large  quantities  to  market  to 
be  hurried  eastward.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  growers  were  offered  less  than  a 
cent  a  pound,  but  within  the  last  few  days 
they  are  receiving  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
box.  This  increase  in  price  in  June  is  un- 
usual, the  rise  usually  coming  a  month  or 
more  later.  A  telegram  received  from  the 
East  states  that  a  carload  of  Valencia  lem- 
ons of  the  Rose  brand  sold  for  $2162  25,  or 
$5.97  per  box.  The  other  day  in  the  New 
York  market  large  fancy  Valencias 
brought  as  high  as  $7.50  per  box. 

Late  Barley.— Imperial  Press:  Until 
recently  it  has  been  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  late  barley  would  scarcely 
yield  returns  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  seed 
and  labor  of  planting.  Wilbur  Clark,  L. 
F.  Farnsworth  and  several  others  who 
sowed  barley  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of 
March  are  now  harvesting  on  an  average 
of  two  tons  of  excellent  grain  hay  to  the 
acre. 

Harvesting  Alfalfa.— On  the  ranch 
of  Jacob  Stoner,  south  from  Imperial,  ten 
acres  of  alfalfa  is  being  harvested.  This 
alfalfa  was  planted  the  9th  day  of  April 
last,  and  attained  a  height  of  about  2  feet, 
being  in  the  stack  within  sixty  days  from 
seeding.  A.  W.  Patton  is  harvesting  100 
acres  of  alfalfa  near  Paringa  that  was 
sown  the  latter  part  of  March. 

Rice  Fields  Flourishing.— The  rice 
plants  are  making  a  vigorous  growth,  and, 
to  people  unfamiliar  with  the  crops,  the 
fields  are  considerable  of  a  novelty.  The 
fields  are  kept  flooded  constantly.  Suc- 
cess with  the  crops  this  year  will  probably 
lead  to  heavier  planting  next  season,  the 
completion  of  the  railroad  this  fall  mak- 
ing shipment  of  product  easy. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Peach  Shipments  Commenced.  — 
Lodi  Herald,  June  21:  J.  B.  Cory  of  the 
Langford  Colony  says  his  orchard  will 
yield  an  exceptionally  large  crop  this  sea- 
son. This  is  Mr.  Cory 's  second  year  in 
irrigating,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  a 
yield  50%  greater  than  over  the  unirri- 
gated  portions  of  the  orchard.  The  qual- 
ity and  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  also  up  to  a 
high  standard.  During  twenty-eight  days 
he  had  irrigated  nearly  600  acres  of  apri- 
cots, peaches,  prunes,  almonds,  pears  and 
other  fruit.  Water  was  pumped  from  the 
river  at  the  rate  of  6000  gallons  per  min- 
ute, and  for  ten  hours  a  day  for  the 
twenty-eight  days  gave  the  ground  an  ex- 
tra soaking  of  100,800,000  gallons,  or  equal 
to  an  average  rainfall  of  6.83  inches. 
Campers  have  been  arriving  at  the  colony 
for  a  week  past  and  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  will  be  given  employment  through- 
out the  season.  The  first  shipments  of 
Alexander  peaches,  the  early  variety, 
were  made  this  week,  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  big  apricot  shipment  during  the  com- 
ing week. 

Potatoes  Yielding  Heavily.  — 
Lodi  Sentinel:  Potato  digging  has  com- 
menced on  the  Sargent  tract  in  the  north- 
western part  of  this  county.  The  tract 
consists  of  10,000  acres,  and  much  of  it  is 
yielding  the  enormous  amount  of  250  sacks 
to  the  acre.  The  price  varies  from  65 
cents  to  $1  a  sack — from  $162.50  to  $250  an 
ac-e.  The  land  was  rented  and  cultivated 
mostly  by  Chinamen,  who  will  make  for- 


tunes.   It  is  estimated  that  the  tract 
average  about  200  sacks  to  the  acre. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Heavy  Shipments  of  Asparagus. — 
San  Jose  Herald:  Fifty  cars  of  asparagus, 
grown  in  this  valley,  have  been  shipped 
this  season  to  Eastern  and  European  mar- 
kets. The  canneries  have  handled  800 
tons  of  the  product,  and  the  crop  is  not 
yet  finished.  The  cannery  at  Milpitas,  as 
well  as  the  plants  on  San  Carlos  street, 
has  been  working  on  asparagus  exclu- 
sively for  weeks  past. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Apple  Leaf  Blight. — Watsonville 
Pajaronian:  Last  year  a  leaf  blight  ap- 
peared in  several  apple  orchards  in  this 
valley.  This  year  it  is  making  a  heavier 
showing.  The  leaves  affected  curl  slightly 
and  show  a  silver  cast. 

Good  Record  as  Gopher  Trapper. 
— J.  H.  Benson  trapped  108  gophers  in  one 
day  recently  on  P.  J.  Thompson's  place. 
Mr.  Benson  is  advanced  in  years,  but  can 
cover  as  much  ground  in  one  day  as  a  man 
one-half  his  age. 

SOLANO. 

Grain  Fields  Burned.  —  Vacaville 
Reporter:  While  burning  off  pasture 
land  by  order  of  the  Supervisors  to  kill 
grasshoppers,  the  fire  got  beyond  control, 
and  spreading  to  the  adjacent  fields,  de- 
stroyed a  large  amount  of  grain  on  the 
ranches  of  Henry  Peters  and  J.  M.  Con- 
nor. Mr  Connors  estimates  his  loss  at 
$9000,  with  $3000  insurance.  Mr.  Peters' 
loss  is  not  so  heavy.  A  large  harvester 
on  Mr.  Connor's  place  was  also  destroyed. 

STANISLAUS. 
Appreciation  in  Land  Values.— 
Modesto  Herald:  A.  T.  Covell  of  Wood- 
bridge  has  purchased  of  S.  M.  Updike  a 
tract  of  268  82  acres  of  land  bordering  the 
railroad  in  the  Salida  quarter,  the  consid- 
eration being  $45  per  acre.  Mr.  Updike 
bought  the  land  less  than  three  years  ago 
from  Mrs.  M.  V.  Byrum,  paying  $32  per 
acre.  The  increased  value  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  assurance  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Mr.  Covell  recently  sold  a 
vineyard  property  at  Woodbridge,  San 
Joaquin  county,  for  $300  per  acre,  and  re- 
grets it,  the  property  paying  10%  on  a 
considerably  higher  valuation.  It  is  his 
conviction  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  land  he  has 
just  purchased  and  that  of  the  land  he 
sold,  and  he  will  lose  no  time  in  setting 
out  grapes  and  fruit  trees  and  in  planting 
alfalfa. 

Grasshoppers  in  the  Hills.— M.  O. 
Smith,  down  from  Knight's  Ferry  on 
Monday,  reports  grassnoppers  thick  in 
the  hills  near  the  town,  but  comparatively 
few  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards.  They 
are  reported  very  numerous  in  the  Milton 
quarter,  abutting  on  the  northernmost 
portion  of  this  county.  Mr.  Smitb  recalls 
the  disastrous  grasshopper  visitation  at 
Knight's  Ferry  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
ago.  Every  green  blade  of  grass  and  the 
foliage  of  trees  were  devoured,  and  even 
the  fruit  itself  was  consumed  to  the  nut, 
leaving  the  trees  absolutely  bare.  Com- 
paratively large  numbers  of  grasshoppers 
are  reported  on  lands  close  to  town,  and 
in  the  La  Grange  foothills,  where  they  are 
leaving  their  marks. 

VENTURA. 

The  Bean  and  Beet  Crop.— Santa 
Barbara  Press:  Henry  Frabe,  a  promi- 
nent farmer  of  Ventura  county,  writing 
to  Dixie  W.  Thompson  of  this  city,  has 
this  to  say  regarding  the  bean  crop: 
"  The  bean  crop  will  be  short  this  year  if 
the  weather  keeps  this  way  very  much 
longer.  I  lost  about  forty  acres  by  wind. 
The  beet  crop  is  not  doing  so  well  now  as 
earlier  in  the  season.  I  have  230  acres  in, 
and  am  irrigating  some.  I  will  put  down 
a  10  inch  well  next  week  so  that  I  can  put 
water  on  all  of  my  land.  The  barley  and 
hay  crop  is  very  light,  but  there  will  be 
all  the  hay  the  county  wants."  Mr. 
Thompson  states  that  he  intends  to  pro- 
vide more  wells  for  irrigating  his  bean 
ranch  in  Ventura  county.  He  has  three 
wells  and  is  irrigating  100  or  200  acres. 
YOLO.  ' 

Fruit  Growers  Short  of  Compe- 
tent Packers  —  Sacramento  Record- 
Union:  Fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Winters  are  perplexed  by  the  scarcity  of 
available  hands  for  the  fruit  packing 
sheds.  The  season's  crop  is  unusually 
large,  a  conservative  estimate  placing  the 
yield  at  2000  carloads.  From  the  present 
outlook  it  is  feared  that  but  a  small  per- 
centage can  be  shipped.  Large  quantities 
will  undoubtedly  be  dried,  but  unless  the 
labor  supply  responds  to  the  present  de- 
mand much  will  be  lost.  The  need  of 
women  and  children  for  packing  is  urgent. 

Fine  Almond  Crop.— Woodland  Mail: 
W.  H.  Plantz  of  Yolo  has  sixteen  acres  of 
almond  orchard  that  will  return  him  a 
fine  income  this  year.  He  reports  the 
crop  the  finest  he  has  ever  had,  the  nuts 
being  of  remarkable  size. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  25,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday                      71X@72*  70*@71* 

Thursday                          72*673*  7I*@72M 

Friday                              73*®74*  72K@73Ji 

Saturday                           73   @73*  71?S@72* 

Monday                             72£@74*  7\%iaTl% 

Tuesday  74   @74*  71*®72* 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   37*  (2  36  28*4fc28>< 

Thursday   36*@36X  29*<328* 

Friday   36*@36%      28* (329* 

Saturday   36«@36X  28«»@28X 

Monday  36*®37«  28*»8»X 

Tuesday     37Ji<s37  29*@29M 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1902.  May,  1903. 

Thursday   1  12«6«1  13         1  15*@1  15* 

Friday   1  13*@1  14*      1  16  @1  17* 

Saturday   1  14*®    @  

Monday   1  14**1  13*      1  16*®  

Tuesday   1  I3*@l  14   @  

Wednesday   1  13*@t  18*   @  

WHEAT. 

During  a  part  of  the  week  the  specula- 
tive market  was  excited  and  on  the  up 
grade,  the  leading  cause  for  the  same  be- 
ing given  as  unfavorable  crop  weather  in 
the  "middle  West  "  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Missouri  River  section,  as  also  in  a 
portion  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in 
France.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  bad 
weather,  but  the  effects  of  the  same  were 
confined  mainly  to  the  speculative  market, 
enabling  the  insiders  or  the  clique  to  pet  a 
fresh  line  of  outsiders  or  "  innocents  "  on 
the  string  at  sufficiently  high  figures  to  be 
able  to  knock  the  prors  from  under  them 
a  little  later  on  and  rob  them  of  their  coin. 
That  is  the  way  the  inside  gang  calculate 
to  manage  it  and  they  do  not  miss  one 
time  in  ten.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
beat  the  gambling  game  in  wheat  or  in 
any  other  commodity  and  that  is  to  leave 
it  severely  alone.  The  records  will  prove 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  outsiders  who 
parable  in  futures  escape  unscorched. 
New  wheat  is  beginning  to  come  forward 
but  not  in  large  quantity.  The  first  of 
the  season  arrived  in  Stockton  just  a  week 
ago  from  J.  M.  Ferguson,  of  Lois,  Tulare 
county.  Not  before  the  latter  part  of  July 
is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  any  heavy  ar- 
rivals of  new  wheat.  Estimates  of  the 
crop  in  this  State  are  being  made  at  from 
800,000  to  900,000  tons.  This  is  the  time  of 
year  for  "estimates."  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  call  them  guesses,  and  they  al- 
most invariably  prove  later  on  to  have 
been  over  rather  than  under  the  mark, 
being  givon  out  largely  with  bias  in  favor 
of  the  buying  element. 

California  Milling   1  17*@1  20 

Cal  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*@  

Oregon  Valley    ®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  C7*@l  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         5slld(S5sll*d  -s-d-@-s-d 

Freight  rates   35@37*s  25@26!<8 

Local  market   96!<®98*      1  18*91  1  3* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

Docember,  1902,  delivery,  $1. 12|@1.14|. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  81.15J@1.17. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.13|@1.13j  ;  May,  1903,  @  . 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tion as  for  some  weeks  past,  perhaps  a 
little  more  quiet  and  a  trifle  easier,  but  in 
the  matter  of  quotable  values  there  are  no 
changes,  nor  are  any  fluctuations  of  conse- 
quence anticipated  in  the  near  future. 
Many  mills  will  be  running:  light  for  the 
next  few  months,  but  stocks  on  hand  are 
likely  to  prove  ample  for  all  probable  de- 
mands in  the  meantime. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  66@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 


BARLEY. 
New  barley  is  being  offered  rather  freely, 
more  especially  by  sample  to  arrive,  and 
buyers  are  not  crowding  themselves  to 
any  noteworthy  extent  in  the  making  of 
purchases.  There  is  no  active  trading  in 
either  new  or  old  and  market  is  not  show- 
ing any  special  firmness.  But  there  is  no 
great  pressure  to  reaiize,  and  it  is  due  to 
this  fact  that  values  are  being  fairly  sus- 
tained at  current  levels.  The  barley  crop 
in  this  State  is  estimated  at  from  550,000 
to  700,000  tons.  Our  guess  is  that  the 
actual  returns  will  prove  the  lower  figures 
the  nearer  correct.  Indications  are  that 
the  quality  will  be  of  good  average. 

New  Barley   85  ®  95 

Feed,  No.  I  to  choice  old   92*<»  

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    @  

OATS. 

The  market  has  continued  to  show 
weakness  and  prospects  aro  not  encourag- 
ing for  any  decided  change  for  the  better 
very  soon.  The  recent  comparatively 
high  figures  have  caused  an  increased 
acreage  of  this  cereal,  and  as  some  specu- 
lators were  caught  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son with  considerable  high  priced  oats, 
which  had  to  be  unloaded  at  a  loss,  the 
majority  of  buyers  are  going  to  operate 
sparingly  for  some  time,  unless  at  figures 
decidedly  in  their  favor. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  32*@1  35 

White,  good  to  choice   1  27*@1  30 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Milling   1  32*@1  35 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  40 

Black  Russian   1  10  @1  20 

Red   l  10  ®1  25 

CORN. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  cereal,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  so  long  as  prices  remain 
anywhere  near  current  levels.  Stocks  are 
not  large,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate a  greater  demand  than  exists. 
While  there  is  no  disposition  shown  to 
grant  material  concessions  to  buyers,  the 
market  cannot  be  termed  firm. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  ®1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  47*@1  52* 

RYE. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  special  inquiry 
at  present,  either  on  local  account  or  for 
shipment.  Market  is  dull  and  values  are 
poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   85  @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Same  inactivity  as  previously  noted  is 
prevailing.  None  arriving  and  no  inquiry. 
Quotations  are  wholly  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   l  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Market  has  been  steady  in  the  main 
since  date  of  last  report,  but  there  has 
been  no  active  trading.  Holdings  are 
principally  Whites,  Pinks  and  Bayos,  with 
these  mostly  in  few  hands,  and  no  disposi- 
tion shown  to  crowd  stocks  to  sale  at  the 
expense  of  making  decided  concessions  to 
buyers.  Of  the  varieties  not  enumerated 
above  there  are  not  enough  offering  to 
permit  of  other  than  a  light  jobbing  trade. 
Black  eyes  are  being  very  firmly  held, 
owing  to  the  exceedingly  slim  spot  supplies 
of  this  variety. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  25  ®3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  <&2  55 

Lady  Washington   8  35  @  2  50 

Pinks   2  05  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  10 

Reds   2  25  @2  75 

Red  Kidney   3  50  @3  75 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  65   @3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   4  90  t*u  i  > 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Green  Peas  are  in  fair  supply,  but  there 
is  scarcely  anything  doing  in  them  at 
present,  and  values  are  poorly  defined.  It 
is  doubtful  if  on  selling  pressure  an  ad- 
vance on  inside  quotation  could  be  realized. 
Niles  Peas  are  practically  out  of  stock. 
It  is  reported  that  some  will  soon  be 
landed  here  from  the  East. 

Green  Peas,  California   l  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas    ®  

WOOL. 

There  has  been  a  fair  movement  in 
wools  in  this  center  the  past  week,  consid- 
ering the  limited  quantities  offering,  and 
prevailing  values  have  been  well  main- 
tained, especially  for  good  to  choice  stock. 
At  the  pool  sales  held  at  Ukiah  last  week 
there  was  sharp  competition  among  buy- 
ers and  transfers  were  reported  up  to  19Jc, 
with  17Jc  the  inside  figure.  That  Spring 
wools  will  be  practically  all  out  of  the  way 
before  the  Fall  season  opens  is  altogether 
probable. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®19 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  15  @17* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  ®14 


Middle  County,  free  13  @16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos  0  (all 

Southern,  12  mos                                    9  ®10 

Foothill  u  @i3 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good                    9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

'  HOPS. 

The  local  market  is  necessarily  very 
quiet,  owing  to  the  light  supplies  now  on 
hand.  Jobbers  quote  16@18c  for  good  to 
choice  of  last  crop,  and  13@14c  for  choice 
new  to  arrive.  The  coming  crop  in  this 
State  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
reported  to  be  in  the  main  in  fairly  prom- 
ising condition.  The  following  is  a  New 
York  resume  of  the  situation  East:  "Crop 
reports  from  New  York  State  have  been 
rather  unfavorable,  cold,  wet  weather 
making  a  weak  growth  of  vine.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  reduced  yield  this  season  has  en- 
couraged a  firmer  holding  of  the  stock 
now  on  hand  here,  and  the  market  has 
had  a  very  strong  tone  throughout  the 
week,  though  business  has  remained  very 
quiet.  We  hear  of  occasional  purchases 
by  dealers  who  have  either  had  some  or- 
ders to  fill  or  who  wanted  to  add  a  little  to 
their  assortment  of  stock.  The  buying  on 
the  part  of  brewers  has  been  in  a  close, 
hand-to-mouth  way,  but  enough  lots  are 
passing  out  of  first  hands  to  cause  steady 
reduction  of  the  already  light  supplies. 
Holders'  views  differ  somewhat  as  to 
values,  but  our  quotations. — 17@21c  for 
New  York  1901  hops,  and  17®20c  for  Pa- 
cific Coast  1901, — represent  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  business  that  transpires;  some 
parcels  cannot  be  bought  within  J@lc  of 
the  figures  given.  Conditions  in  Europe 
have  improved  somewhat  of  late  under 
more  genial  weather." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  hay  coming 
forward  is  still  of  old  crop,  the  same  con- 
tinuing to  receive  the  preference  of 
buyers.  There  is  little  firmness  to  note, 
and  such  as  does  exist  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  best  qualities  of  old.  This  is  apt 
to  bo  the  case  for  a  month  to  come.  Tbe 
new  hay  coming  forward  is  showing  in  the 
main  good  condition,  and  better  than  or- 
dinrrily  experienced  on  early  receipts. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00@  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  50®  8  60 

Volunieer  Oat   5  50®  7  50 

Alfalfa    ®  

OLD. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00®  12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   0  00a.ll  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00@10  50 

Barley   7  50®  9  00 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00®  12  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  is  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  but  is 
mostly  in  few  hands  and  is  being  rather 
steadily  held.  Any  changes  in  the  near 
future  are  likely  to  be  to  easier  figures. 
Middlings  are  in  light  stock  and  are  tem- 
porarily commanding  stiff  prices  in  a 
limited  way.  In  the  market  for  Rolled 
Barley  and  Milled  Corn  there  have  been 
no  appreciable  changes  the  present  week. 

Bran,  »  ton   17  50®  18  50 

Middlings   21  03® 23  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   18  60@20  50 

Barley,  Rolled   19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal    81  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn  ,   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Market  is  without  new  or  especially 
noteworthy  feature.  Of  the  varieties 
quoted  below  there  is  not  much  offering. 
Business  at  present  is  mainly  of  a  light 
jobbing  character  and  at  generally  un- 
changed values. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  53®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  5n@  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste    8  80®  3  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary   8*@  3* 

Rape   1*@  1* 

Hemp   8m®  8* 

BAGGS  AND  BAGGING. 
With  the  harvest  season  fully  on,  con- 
siderable demand  is  being  experienced  for 
Grain  Bags,  but  that  supplies  will  prove 
inadequate  for  requirements  is  not  appre- 
hended. Fruit  Sacks  are  beginning  to  go 
forward  for  current  crop,  and  there  are 
no  special  changes  in  prices  for  same.  Id 
Wool  Bags  there  is  at  this  date  nothing  of 
consequence  doing. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  — @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  6  ®  6* 

San  Quentin  Bags,  *  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  Si  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  82  ®3S 

Fleece  Twine   8*®— 

Qunnles   — @— 

Bean  Bags   6*®  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6*,  6,  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Hides  are  in  good  request,  both  for  ship- 


ment and  on  local  account,  and  current 
values  are  being  well  maintained.  Market 
for  Pelts  is  showing  slightly  improved 
tone,  but  quotable  values  remain  practi- 
cally as  previously  quoted.  Tallow  is  in 
good  request  at  full  current  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  ®—     0  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs         10  ®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  ®—  7*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  B>s. .  9*@ —  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbe. .    0   @—  7*@— 

Stags   7  @—    —  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   0  ®—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   «*@—  8*®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     0  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®16*  16  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs..  13  ®—    11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  @-     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  ®8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50® 2  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  T>  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        @  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*         @  4* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

While  the  market  presents  a  firm  under- 
tone, owing  to  the  season's  yield  proving 
much  lighter  than  was  generally  antici- 
pated, the  inquiry  is  not  active  at  full  cur- 
rent rates.  Buyers  are  slow  realizing  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  favored  this  sum- 
mer with  heavy  offerings. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  ®I2 

Amber  Comb   7  ®10 

Dark  Comb  6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Market  continues  firm.   Not  much  here 
and  not  much  offering  to  arrive.  That 
the  market  will  be  soon  burdened  with 
supplies  is  wholly  improbable. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  B>  27  ®29 

Dark  S5  ®J6 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
In  the  market  for  Beef  there  have  been 
no  important  changes  since  last  review, 
trade  continuing  light  and  values  fairly 
steady.  Mutton  was  in  ample  supply  for 
current  needs,  selling  at  practically  the 
same  figures  last  quoted.  Lamb  was  in 
fair  request  at  unchanged  values.  Veal  of 
desirable  size  was  in  light  receipt  and  m< 1 
with  a  tolerbly  fair  market.  Hogs  were 
in  only  moderate  supply  and  market  ruled 
steady  at  last  quoted  advance. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  H  lb          7  @— 

Beef ,  second  quality   6*@  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @ — 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8o;  wethers   8  ®  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6*@  6* 

Bogs, small,  fat   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   f>'4®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*9  8 

Veal,  small,  *  %   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  B>   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   9  @  9* 

POULTRY. 
Although  there  has  been  considerable 
decrease  lately  in  arrivals  of  Eastern 
poultry,  and  receipts  of  California  product 
have  not  been  heavy,  the  market  as  a 
rule  has  lacked  firmness,  the  demand  be- 
ing light,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the  mid- 
summer season.  Inquiry  was  mainly  for 
Chickens,  medium  size  to  full  grown,  and 
such  as  were  in  prime  to  choice  condition 
met,  as  a  rule,  with  fair  sale,  all  things 
considered. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    ®  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  $  lb   13 

Turkeys,  alive, Gobblers,  f.  lb   13 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)  5  53 

Fryers   3  50 

Broilers,  large   2  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    2  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   3  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  25 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  50 

Hare,  Belgian,  large.  V  doz   4  50 


®  14 
®  14 
@5  00 
@5  00 
®6  50 
@4  50 
(83  00 
®2  25 
@4  00 
65  50 

®  

@1  50 


@5  00 


BUTTER. 
Demand  was  not  brisk  and  never  was  in 
mid-summer.  For  a  few  favorite  brands, 
in  special  favor  with  consumers  and  en- 
gaged largely  ahead,  the  market  was 
moderately  firm,  with  sales  above  figures 
warranted  as  quotations,  but  where  buy- 
ers had  to  be  solicited  top  figures  quoted 
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presented  full  values  and  were  not  always 
obtainable  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   21  @ — 

Creamery,  flists   20  @— 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  flrsts     19  @— 

Mixed  store   17  @ — 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  showing  improved  tone, 
in  consequence  of  a  better  demand  and  re- 
duced offerings.  Indications  are  that 
values  for  desirable  domestic  product  will 
not  touch  this  season  any  lower  levels  than 
now  current.  New  Eastern  Cheese  is  offer- 
ing in  moderate  quantity,  but  not  at  as 
favorable  figures  to  buyers  as  last  season. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9'/£@10 

California,  good  to  choice  old   —  @— 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @11 

EGGS. 

Demand  had  not  been  active,  and  for 
the  general  run  of  offerings  the  market 
has  inclined  against  sellers,  prices  averag- 
ing lower  than  preceding  week.  In  a 
small  way  some  select  qualities  brought 
above  quotations.  Many  of  the  eggs  now 
coming  forward  are  showing  effects  of  hot 
weather,  and  such  are  not  readily  placed 
to  advantage.  Some  Eastern  eggs  are 
arriving,  mostly  warm  weather  stock  or 
seconds. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  @19 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  17  @18 
California,  good  to  choice  store   15  @16 

VEGETABLES. 
Seasonable  varieties  were  in  the  main 
well  represented  on  market.  Values  for 
most  kinds  were  without  pronounced 
fluctuation,  and  showed  little  change  from 
figures  prevailing  at  date  of  last  report. 
Tomatoes  were  in  increased  supply,  and 
sold  at  a  marked  decline  from  the  recent 
fancy  figures  current  for  this  vegetable. 
Cucumbers  and  Summer  Squash  inclined 
in  favor  of  buyers.  Green  Corn  sold  at  a 
wide  range,  with  market  firm  for  choice 
to  select,  but  weak  for  poor  stock.  Onions 
ruled  fairly  steady,  with  fair  demand  and 
supplies  not  particularly  heavy. 


1  oo 

3 

Wt® 

3  @ 
50  @ 
10  ~ 


@1  75 
©  :svi 
3H 


Asparagus,  K*  box   

Beans,  Refugee.  $  lb  

Beans,  String,  $  B>  

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  as. 

Corn,  Green,  $  doz  

Cucumbers,  $  large  box  

Egg  Plant,  *  lb  

Garlic,  *  tt>. 
Oni«"  ** 


-        sweet  gi»ruen,  v>  w  

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack              1  01  ■„ 

Peppers,  Green,  $  fi>                             7  @  9 

Rhubarb,  ft  box                                  75  @1  25 

Summer  Squash,  ft  box                       30  @  50 

Tomatoes,  ft  small  box                        50  @  75 

POTATOES. 
The  market  has  been  liberally  stocked 
most  of  the  week  with  new  potatoes,  and 
for  other  than  most  desirable  qualities 
there  was  a  lack  of  firmness.  Values  were 
at  a  wide  range,  and  some  of  the  poor 
stock  was  more  difficult  to  place  at  lowest 
quotation  than  was  the  best  at  extreme 
figures  below  quoted.  Old  potatoes  were 
still  in  evidence,  but  aside  from  an  oc- 
casional order  for  seed  they  were  neglected. 
For  several  days  past  market  for  new  has 
shown  slightly  improved  condition.  < 

Burbanks,  good  to  select,  ft  cental. . .  100  @1  50 

Early  Rose   50  @  90 

Garnet  Chile   85  @  1  00 

Old  Burbanks  in  sacks,  ft  cental         50  @  1  00 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks...    @  

Sweets,  Merced,  ft  cental     @  

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  Summer  fruits 
are  in  fair  to  liberal  supply.  Cherries 
have  been  in  quite  liberal  receipt,  but 
arrivals  are  now  on  the  decrease,  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  having  been  marketed.  Royal 
Annes  continue  in  good  request,  mainly 
for  pickling  and  preserving,  and  are 
meeting  with  a  firm  market.  Some  extra 
large  and  fine,  especially  desirable  for  con- 
fectioners' use,  are  bringing  above  quota- 
tions. Fancy  Black  cherries  brought  tol- 
erably good  prices,  but  common  qualities 
of  white  and  ordinary  black  dragged  at 
low  figures.  Grapes  from  Indio  and  Ari- 
zona were  more  plentiful  and  decidedly 
lower  than  preceding  week.  Cantaloupes 
and  Nutmeg  Melons  from  above  sections 
made  an  increased  showing  and  sold  at  a 
decline  from  last  quoted  rates.  Water- 
melons from  Indio  -were  in  fair  supply, 
and,  although  not  large,  showed  generally 
fine  quality;  good  to  choice  commanded  in 
a  limited  way  20@25c.  apiece.  The  first 
W  hite  Figs  of  the  season  arrived  yesterday 
from  Vacaville  and  brought  $1  per  small 
box.  Black  Figs  from  Visalia,  Vacaville 
and  Bakersfield  were  on  market  in  light 
quantity,  and  sold  at  various  prices,  rang- 
ing mainly  from  20@30c.  per  lb  ;  crates 
from  Bakersfield  were  quoted  at  $3.50@ 
4.50,  and  boxes  from  Vacaville  and  Visalia 
at  75c.@$1.50.     Apples    arriving  were 


mostly  green  and  undesirable  and  met 
with  little  attention.  Apricots  were  in 
good  supply  and  went  at  generally  easy 
figures,  particularly  other  than  most 
select.  Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums  of  the 
early  varieties  were  in  sufficiently  liberal 
stock  to  enable  buyers  to  operate  to  ad- 
vantage. Much  of  this  fruit  was  of  quite 
ordinary  quality,  and  on  this  account 
could  not  be  readily  or  advantageously 
placed.  Berries  of  most  kinds  were  in 
ample  supply  for  all  demands  and  low 
prices  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  partic- 
ularly for  other  than  the  very  finest. 
Gooseberries  did  not  arrive  freely,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  many  will  be  received  this 
season. 

Apples,  ft  fancy,  4-tier  box    @  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50-lb.  box..   @  

Apples  ;common  to  fair,  ft 50-lb  box.      50®  1  00 

Apricots,  Royal,  ft  crate   25®  60 

Apricots, ft  basket   25g>  50 

Cantaloupes,  Indio,  ft  crate   2  00®  3  00 

Cherries,  Black,  ft  box   2-@  50 

Cherries,  White,  ft  box   20®  40 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bu  U,  ft  lb   2®  4 

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  ft  lb   2@  3 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ft  box   40®  75 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ft  ft)   4®  6 

Blackberries,  ft  crate   30®  50 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   75®  1  00 

Currants,  ft  chest   2  50$  4  0J 

Gooseberries,  Oregon  Imp'd,  ft  chest  3  00®  4  00 

Gooseberries.  English,  ft  B>    ®  — 

Grapes,  Thompson  Seedless,  ft  crate.  1  75®  2  00 

Logan  Berries,  ft  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ft  crate   2  00®  3  00 

Peaches,  ft  box   40®  1  00 

Peaches,  ft  basket   40®  75 

Pears,  20  fb.  box   25®  60 

Plums,  Cherry,  ft  box   26®  50 

Plums,  Clyman,  ft  box   30®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest..    4  (P@  9  00 

Strawberries,  Meiinda,  ft  chest          2  50®  4  00 

Watermelons,  Indio,  apiece   20®  25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  evaporated  and  dried 
fruits  is  ruling  quiet,  as  is  to  be  expected 
at  this  time  of  year,  especially  with  the 
insignificant  stocks  which  are  remaining 
unplaced  at  present  date.  Speculative 
dealers  and  brokers  are  now  figuring  how 
to  get  in  on  coming  crop  at  lowest  possible 
prices,  in  some  instances  with  the  purpose 
of  covering  short,  soles  at  a  profit.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  of  coming 

crop  has  v  deliv- 


.ui/ure  de- 
liveries oi  x  ours,  a,a  uue  lightness  of  the 
crop  makes  values  very  uncertain,  but 
some  quote  on  the  basis  of  7Jc  for  choice 
halves,  which  is  safe  enough  so  long  as 
the  parties  do  not  enter  into  binding  con- 
tracts or  accept  money  to  deliver  the 
goods.  California  Apples,  prime  new 
evaporated,  are  quoted  by  dealers  at  7c 
for  Sept.,  and  6Jo  for  Oct  -Nov.  delivery. 
On  the  Atlantic  side  prime  New  York  Ap- 
ples, Oct. -Nov.  delivery,  are  quoted  at  6c, 
with  anticipations  of  a  liberal  output  East, 
but  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  the  ap- 
ple market  here  being  glutted  the  presont 
season  with  borne  product.  Apples  of  last 
crop  are  practically  exhausted.  Aside 
from  a  few  Peaches,  Plums  and  Prunes, 
the  market  is  virtually  bare,  and  spot 
stocks  of  the  above  are  jobbing  at  practi- 
cally unchanged  figures.  A  few  new  Ap- 
ricots have  arrived,  but  there  has  not 
been  enough  trading  in  them,  owing  to 
the  limited  quantities,  to  establish  spot 
quotations,  the  offerings  thus  far  of  ac- 
tual fruit  having  been  little  more  than 
sample  lots. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   —  @— 

Nectarines,  ft  n>   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   65l£@  1Yi 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2*@3Mc;  50-60s,  4@43£c; 
60-70s,  3^4  @  4c;  70-808  ,  3  ®  3Hc;  80-90S, 
2*  @  3c;  90-100S,  2c  @  2tfc;  these  figures  for 
1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   @  

Apples,  quartered   @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  f>Vt 

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  tb   m@  2% 

RAISINS. 
Very  little  doing  in  this  line  and  not 
much  stock  to  operate  upon.  Layers  are 
practically  all  gone  and  the  remaining 
small  supplies  of  loose  raisins  are  likely  to 
be  wholly  exhausted  in  the  near  future. 
Jobbing  prices  are  without  quotable 
change. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots : 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   53li®  6 

3-crown   5Jf@  6 

2-crown   5H@  53£ 

Seedless  Sultanas   @  — 

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleaohed   9  @  9H 

Seeded— 

1-lb.  carton  '   7fc@  8 


12-oz  carton   6)4®  6V4 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown    @  

3-  crown    @  

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Oranges  are  not  making  much  of  a  dis- 
play, and  the  demand  for  them  at  present 
is  very  limited,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
more  seasonable  fruits.  Navels  are  no 
longer  quotable.  Late  Valencias  now 
take  the  lead  in  point  of  preference,  with 
St.  Michaels  and  Mediterranean  Sweets 
following  as  close  seconds.  Lemons  are 
offering  at  slightly  lower  figures  than 
last  quoted,  although  stocks  are  not 
heavy,  particularly  of  choice  to  select. 
Quotations  for  Limes  have  been  marked 
up  50c  per  case,  with  stocks  rather  light 
and  in  few  hands. 

Oranges- Navels,  ft  box    @  

Mediterranean  Sweet   75@2  00 

Valencias.  ft  box   1  00(a3  50 

Seedlings,  ft  box   5P@1  50 

Tangerine,  quarter  box    @  

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   3  25@3  75 

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@3  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  25(a2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box     @  

Limes -Mexican,  ft  box   4  50@5  00 

NUTS. 

Remaining  stocks  of  Almonds  and  Wal- 
nuts are  so  small  as  to  hardly  warrant 
quotations,  mostly  odds  and  ends,  and  in- 
clude few  of  high-grade  quality.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  dealers,  there  will  be 
a  good  crop  of  both  kinds,  but  advices 
from  growers  are  mainly  of  a  different 
tenor.  All  estimates  are  more  or  less 
guesswork,  but  there  is  certainly  fully  as 
much  or  more  positive  evidence  that  the 
yield  will  be  only  moderate  than  that  it 
will  prove  above  the  average. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  lb  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .12  @13 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. ...  10  @11 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  10  @U 

Cal.  While  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  iYt®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5W@  6 

WINE. 

The  wine  market  is  ruling  quiet  and 
oresents  at  this  moment  no  especially 

 -thy  features.     Dry  wines  of  last 

"re  Quotable  nominally  at 
^hile  there  are  some 
-ot  for  the  time 
-.oiaerale  being  offered 
Ao  of  the  quotations  above 
^u.     Only  for  superior  quality  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  for  the 
seller  could  extreme  quotation  be  realized 
at  this  date.     The  movement  outward  of 
wines  in  the  hands  of  dealers  is  of  fair 
volume  for  this  time  of  year. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

133,186 

6  507.9:6 

6,513.717 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  93  544 

10,346.263 

8,548,5U0 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  32,075 

6,317  679 

3,7M,(>51 

8,f09 

802,470 

617,355 

150,346 

121.865 

272.:01 

188,229 

.  2,404 

706.475 

545,740 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  18, lie 

1,393.049 

1,540,777 

3,748 

212.839 

187.695 

144  678 

161.383 

Hops,  bales  

1,927 

75,558 

55,867 

164 

9,261 

8,493 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sacks   97 

Wheat,  centals  — 159 

Barley,  centals  21 

Oats,  centals   1 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks  

Hay,  bales   8 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  1 


992 
109 
,871 
,218 
916 
721 
,405 

510 
32 
,440 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1901. 

last  year. 

4,355,098 

3  968,892 

9,574,507 

7.836  290 

4.322.H33 

2,016.55 

5,333 

49.816 

14,130 

3,538 

26, 143 

14,073 

33,821 

87,256 

1,809,4«5 

1,362,175 

557,342 

573,346 

6,168 

2,213 

52,060 

132,995 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  June  25  —Evaporated  apples,  com, 
mon.  7@9c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9^4@I0c  ;  choice- 
W'4(m\Q%c:  faDcy,  U®-c. 

California  Dried  Fruits  — Business  is  of  fair 
volume  coDSiderlng  the  light  stocks,  and  current 
value  are  being  as  a  rule  will  maintained. 

Prunes,  3fcto6%c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  10V4®l4o;  bags,  10312c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  SYitatWAc;  peeled,  12@16c. 


J.  A.  Spencer,  the  veteran  hay  baler 
man  of  Dwight,  111.,  has  taken  advertis- 
ing space  for  another  year.  In  the  adver- 
tising of  his  Alligator  Box  Press  Mr. 
Spencer  comes  out  boldly  and  states  his 
guarantee  in  no  uncertain  terms.  To 
those  who  are  interested  in  baling  presses 
ii  is  suggested  that  they  write  Mr.  Spencer 
for  catalogue. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  

Sublimed  Powdered 

«i,edSuipnur 

Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1835. 


It  does  not 


X  (,W&rp  cr&clc 
|^:^^/curt    or  melt, 
It  Is  .strong" 
stiff  cao\va.s 
lined  with 
\  felt. 


P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  is  a 
strong,  closely  woven  jute  can- 
vas, thoroughly  saturated  and 
coated  with  P.  &  B.  Compound 
and  lined  with  heavy  felt. 
The  actual  thickness  is  '■fj  of 
an  inch.  It  is  ten  times  stronger 
than  any  paper,  felt  or 
other  roofing  manufactured 
— it  cannot  be  torn.  It  is 
absolutely  odorless — will  resist 
fire — in  fact,  insurance  com- 
panies assume  the  same  risks  on 
buildings  covered  with  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Roofing  as  with  tin  or 
slate.  It  is  the  roofing  you 
ought  to  have. 

Send  for  booklet.  its. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Jtngeles 
Pioneer     Block,  Seattle 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bate  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  DF"x-©©. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  Ills. 


CARPINTER1A  HERD 

F*U  R  E  BRED 

English  Berkshire  Swine. 

PRENlTER  BARON  II,  61791,  sired  by  the  noted  Boar 
Lord  Premier,  50001,  bred  by  N.  H.  Gentry,  Mo., 
at  Head  of  Herd. 

DR.  R.  CAUCH,  PROP., 

'Phone,  Main  103.  Carpinteria,  Cal. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Ckawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  ot 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fuliy  illus- 
trated. Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  5tfx7H 
inches.  Cloth,  #1.35, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ATENT5. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  ard  Foreign  Patents, 
Caveats,    Designs,  Trade-Marks, 
Copyrigots    and    Labels ;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  DKWEI, 
STKO.MG  &  CO.  (Established  1R60),  33"  Market 
St.,  a.  v.,  Cal., anu  918  V  Ht ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Coyote  Boui  ty  27,  203,  278,  330 

Cuyotes,  Poisoning  96,218 

•Illustration. 


Creamery  <  'perator  and  Merchant  105 

Creamery  Patrons,  Aids  for   89 

Creamery  Operators'  Association   19 

Creameries  7,  27  ,  47,  89.  267 

Cucumber  Growing  187,213 

D 

Dairy  and  Stock  Falsing  in  Fresno  Co  424 

Dairy,  Advantages  of  2  0,267,283 

Dairy  Associations  121 

Dairy,  California  121,  171,  187 

Dairy  Statistics  121 

Dairy  School  406 

Dairy  Buildings.  Floors  for  280 

Dairy  Education  25,  121 

Dairy  Lai  ds,  Tulare   27 

Dairy  Topics,  Up  to  Date  378 

•  Dam  Construction   69 

Dehorning  234,  235 

Dewbeiry  in  Southern  California  296 

DIsilllate  Emulsion  Spray  282 

Ditch  Building  185 

Dog,  Tribute  to  the   16 

Drain  Tile  Making   7 

Dry  Land  Farming  281 

f£ 

Ear,  Horse  Fly  in  895 

Eggs,  Prices  ol  187 

Eggs,  Preservation  261 

Egyptian  Corn  199 

*  Electric  Transmission,  Long  165,  428 

Elm,  Camperdown  391 

Eucalyptus  Growing  171,242 

Eucalyptus  Wood  From  Single  Tree  347 

Eucalyptus  Oil  407 

Exchanges,  Fruit  4,  28,  87,  315 

Experiment  Farm,  CalexiCj   27 

Eye  Disease  ol  Cattle  400 


Fair,  St.  Louts  World's  170 

Fairs,  State  368,  371 

•Falroak8  Colony  Homes  341 

Farming,  Mixed  107,  137.298 

F-rmers'  Congress  323 

Farmers' Institute,  Development  of    42 

Feeding  Calves,  Horsts,  Colls,  Etc   45,  89,  92 

Feeding  for  Milk  66,  89 

Fertilizers.  Application  of   62 

Fertilizer  Law,  Proposed  232 

Fertilizers,  Benefits  of  199 

Fertilizer  Drill  138 

Fig  and  Capriflcation   4,  123 

Fig  Growing   119,  123 

•  Fig  Grafting   81 

Fistula  385, 

Flax  Growing  353 

•Flea  Beetle  81,  347 

Florists,  Society  of  American  406 

Forage  Plants  for  Overflow  83,  151,  263 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings  199 

Forests  of  Pacific  Coast   176 

Frost  Fighting. .  .44,  78,  86,  102,  104,  114,  135,  138,  152, 

171,  183.  184,  203,  218,  268. 
Fruit  Associations..  .  .2,  4,  22,  64,  67  ,  87,  169  ,  235,  251, 

315.  418. 

Fruit,  Candled,  French  402 

Fruit  Canners,  Fruits  for   8 

Fruit  Drying  Plant.  Gilroy  

Fruit  Growers' Convention   —  "* 

Fruit  Shipments,  1901  

Fruit  Shipping,  Cars  to--  8 

Fruit  Trees   udtices  of  special  inquiry 

Fruit  Wastes  tu*-  on  iocai  account  or  for 

Fruit  and  Poultry   an       j  i 

Fruit,  Co-operative  SellifiJ"!!  and  values  are 

Fruit  Distribution  

Fruit,  Fertilizers  tor  '. —  •._ 

Fruit  Trees,  Low  Heading  .".  t 

Fruit  Trees,  Mal  nutrition  of  407 

Fruit  Trees,  Matistics  of  235  299,  312 

Fruit  Shippers  Combine  306,  329,  401.  410 

Fruits  Used  in  Germany   81 

Fruits,  Japanese  265 

Fruits,  Yield  of  283.  *99  ,  319,  395  ,  411 

Fuller's  Earth  153 

Fumigation  for  Insects  233,248 


Gardens,  Family,  Profitable  87,  2f 0 

Geese  in  Grain  Fields   86 

Ginseng  215,  342 

Glanders  155 

Gophers,  Oiling  Levees  to  Prevent  107 

Gophers,  Virus  for  107 

Gophers,  Poisoning  79,300,411 

Gopher  Plant   119 

Gopher  Nest  Under  Fruit  Tree   315 

Gooseberry  Growing  411 

•Grafting,  Hints  on  181.264 

Grange  Matters  Each  Issue 

Grape  Prices  395 

Grass,  Brome  135,  247,  251 

Grasshoppers  373,  395,  4(16  .  411,  422,  427 

Grasshopper  Prescriptions  374,  424 

Grazing  Lands,  Leasing  42,  166 

Guava  247 

Gumming  of  Fruit  Trees  268 


Hardpan  410 

Harvester,  Corn   315 

UawBS,  Value  of   7 

Hay,  Oat  for  Horses  138 

Hay  Baling,  Cost  of  363 

Hay  Combustion,  Spontaneous  408 

Hay  Making  138  ,  295 

H»y  Nets,  Chicken  Wire  for   379 

Hay,  PUlsbury  155 

Hemp  Growing  251,  i-95 

Henry,  Prof.  W.  A  342 

Hereford  Sales  27,  283 

Hog  Cholera   7 

Hogs,  Ilerkshires  297,  377 

Hogs,  Duroc  107,  185,  257  .  297 

Hogs,  Tamworths  128 

Hogs,  High  Prices  for  138,  235 

Hogs,  Large    67 

Hogs,  Poland-China  107,  297,  377 

Holsteln-Fnesians  25,  155,  235,  246,  315,  862,  3)7 

Home  Circle  Each  Issue 

Hon  y  Exchange     82 

Hruey  Product  6,  62,  86,  171,  218,  230,  251 

Hop  Growing,  California   67 

Hop  Product  150 

Hoplla,  Grape  Vine    811 

Horses,  Classes  in  Demand   7,  68 

Horses  for  Export   280 

Horses,  Profitable  7.  IU2,  280 

H.  rses,  Wild  280 

Horses,  Staggers  or  Cerebritis   58 

Horses,  Wheat  as  Feed  for   92 

Horticulture,  State  Board  of   82 

Horticulture,  California  Deeds  for   44 


•Insects,  Beneficial   24,  134,358,369 

Insurance,  Mu  ual  Farmers'   215,  235,  256,  275 

•Irrigation  Ditch   804 

*  Irrigation  in  Idaho  and  Utah  101 

Irrigation  Furrows,  Deeper  824 

•  Irrigation,  M,ad's  Report   101,  117,  133 

Irrigation,  Pumping  for   7,210,218,395 

Irrigation,  Sewage  155 

Irrigation,  Storage  Reservoirs  for   101 

Irrigation,  Value  of  101,  360 

Irrigation,  Winter  138,  234 

Irrigation  and  Cultivation  234 

Irrigation  and  Fruit  Growing  284 


*  Irrigation  Flume,  Stave  and  Binder  304 

Irrigation,  Santa  Clara  198 

*  Irrigation,  Seed  Distribution  by   117 

*  Irrigation  Systems,  Rlvtrside  133 

Irrigation  Through  Tile  3.0 


•  Jackson's  Fruit  Farm  291 

Japan  Current   217,  391 

Japanese  Fruits  264 

Johnson  Grass  154,  218,  230,  332,  410,  525 


•  Kafir  Corn  at  Kings  River   61 

Kafir  Corn  and  Egyptian   215 

Kafir  Corn,  Whole  t  r  Ground  845 

Katydid  Eggs  295 

Kerosene  Emulsion  83,  391 

Kings  County  Bee  Moving  Ordinance  480 

Knot,  Root  or  Crown  3,  167,  406 

•  Korea,  Scenes  in   20 


Labor,  Scarce  2,394,411 

Ladybugs  From  China   336 

Lambs,  Losses  of  2  8,251 

Land  Clearing  by  Steam  218 

Land  Prices   47,67,86  li  7,  218, 293,  299 

Lawn  Fertilizers  167 

Leghorns,  Story  of  266 

*  Lemon  Curing,  Yost's  House  for  105 

Lemon  Industry  71,87 

Lemon  Pruning  20,  325 

Lemon  Growing  119,  155,  2o7 

Lemon  Gummosis  859 

Lemon  Prices  226,  418 

Lettuce,  Improved  Passion  41 

1  evees,  Oiling  against  Gophers  107 

Licorice  185 

Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Wash  39,  231 

Lion,  Mountain  299 

Loco  Poisoning    246 

Loganberry  Planting  123,  203,  218,  395 

Loquat  Blight  296 

Lumpy  Jaw  385 

Lung  Worms  of  Sheep  840 

■ 

Manure  Buying   7 

Marmalade  Factory  138,  363 

Melon  Aphis  428 

*  Melon,  Citron   61 

Melon  Growing  7,  61,  107,  138,  182,  213,  297,  331. 

358,  395. 

*  Melon,  Nutmeg,  Large   213,  291 

Melon.  Pie  107 

Mildew,  Sulphuring  fir  26 1,  294 

1  Milk  Condenser  -.  888 

Milk  Fever  320 

Milk,  How  Carried  in  New  York  424 

Milk,  Roplness  In   88 

Milk,  To  Secure  Healthy  266 

Mineral  Product  cf  United  States   69 

Mineral  Springs  136 

Mohair  Handling  153 

Mongoose,  Tb»  -   134 

Monstera  r    ,  -or  a  month  t  815 

vor  ,  j  coming  forward  is  sbov».-. ■„•„•■£;•  ^3 
— airi'good  condition,  and  better  than  _'.  ,7 
dinrrily  experienced  on  early  receipts. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  003  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  50®  8  60 

Volunteer  Oat   5  50@  7  50 

Alfalfa    <m  

OLD. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  50 

'  ">n»t,   9  fin*"  ~" 


Oak  Cups,  Smyrna  

Oak  Trees,  Large  

Oats,  Profitable  

Oleomargarine  Bill.  . 52,  62,  118,  144.  246.  2«2,  294, 

Olive  Oil  Making  123,  171,235, 

Olive  Organization  203, 

Olive  Pickling  

Olive  Pomace  as  Fertilizer  

Olive  Prices  , 

Olive,  Profitable  or  Not  

Olive  Propagation  

Olives  Dried  

Olives  Dyed  Blaok  294,327, 

Olives  Frosted  for  OH  

Olives,  Shriveled   22,  43 

Onion  Crop,  Large  135,  171,  299, 

Onion  Growing  183 

Onion  Seed  

•Orange  Budding  181,  184  ,  245 

Orange,  Cloverdale  Plonker   

Orange  Growing  in  California  7,  26,  64,  68,  84 

Orange,  Leaf-Spot  

Orange  Orchard,  Price  of  

•Orange  Pruning  

•Orange  Rot   7,  149, 

Orange  Sales  138,  155,  203, 

Orange,  Satsuma..   

Orange  Seedlings,  Growing  

Orange  Shipments  27,  67, 171, 

Orange  Train,  Longest  

•Orange  Trees,  Rooting  of  

•Orange  Trees,  Transplanting  

Orchard,  Cover  Crops  In   

Orchard  Cultivation  150,  171,  201,  344, 

Orient  Walling  for  Pacific  Coast  Products  


Pampas  Plumes  for  England  278 

Peaih  Aphis,  Black  336 

Peach  Growing  in  California  Foothills  861 

Peach  Moth  118,120,136 

Peach  Root  Borer  102,  417 

Peaches,  Succession  of   8 

Peaches,  Yield  of  288 

Peach  Pits,  California  Preferred  180 

Peach  Pruning  and  Thinning  263,  294 

Peach  Roots,  Old  296 

Peach  Varieties   3,  67,  119 

Pea  Fowls,  Wild  123 

Pea  Growing  83,  251 

Peanut  Growing  151,295 

Pear  Blight  and  Bees. 104,  150,  166,  171,  198,  200,  296, 
311  315  329. 

PearWigbt  In  California  61,  62,  278,  327,  319 

Pear  B  Ight,  Waite  800 

Pear  Blister  Mite..   895 

Pear  Scab   231,  247,  295 

Pecan  in  California   3 

Pepper  Growing  119,  171 

Philippines,  Agriculture  in   32 

Pink  Eye  in  Cattle  400 

Pigeons.  Growing  Near  Los  Angeles  69,  346 

Plant  Breeding  119 

Plant  Growth,  Halstead   86 

Plowing,  Orchard  150.  171,  344,  410 

Plowing,  Steam  !s7,  56 

Plow,  Original  Steel  160 

Plums,  Japanese  103 

Polled  Angus  218 

Pomelo   829 

Potatoes.  Early  67,  107 

•Potato  Flea,  Beetle  and  Mole  Cricket   20 

Potato  Growing  47,  86,  150,  171,  259,  283 

P.  tato  Shipping   27 

•Potato  Worm   1 

Poultry  Breeds  266 

Poultry  Diseases  215,  216,  408 

Poultry  Feeding  158,  285,  266.  813,  393,  408 
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Poultry  Lice  199 

Poultry,  Hatching  and  Brooding,  106,  138,  168,  203, 
208,  218,  314  .  330,  34ft,  378 

Poul'ry  Hatching,  Electric   299 

Poultry,  Hints  on   153,  168,  813 

Poultry  Houses   87 

Poultry  Houses  for  a  fancier  393 

Poultry  in  Orchard  298 

Poultry  Interests  of  Pacific  Coast  171,230,249 

Poultry  Product,  San  Joaquin  208 

Poultry  Product.  Petaluma  7,  86,  187,  266,  330 

Poultry,  Profit  in  48,  123.  217,  249,  250,  314 

Primus  Berry  103 

Prune  Curing  273 

Prune  Picking  Sheet  878 

Prune,  Rote  de  Sergeant  83,  424 

Prunes,  Stocks  for  199,215 

Pruning.  Principles  of   82 

Pruning  in  Summer  263,  294 

Public  Lands,  Leasing  42,  166 

•Pumping  for  Irrigation  7,  218,  261,  283,  395 


Quarantine  Against  Fruit  Pests  888 

Quarantine  Line   66 


Rabbits  and  Fruit  Trees  1C3,  171 

Balsln,  Seedless   4 

•  Raisin  Stemmer  for  Spain.  165,  167 

Ramie  395 

Range  Leasing  42,  166 

Raspberries,  Growing  848 

Red  Spider  in  California  215,  310  ,  363  ,  386 

Redwood  Lumber  In  One  Tree  352 

Rhubarb  Growing  63,  72,  138 

Road  Building,  Mountain  6,  26,  47 

Roberts  Island  47,  86 

Root  Shortening   83 

Rose,  Beauty  of  Glazenwood.  188 

Rose,  Insects  on  895 

•Roses,  Cnase  Rose  Company  406 

hoses  in  Southern  California  46,  406 

Roup  and  Treatment  40S 

R>e  Grass  107,  151 


S 

•Sacramento  Valley  Homes  

San  Joaquin,  *  rults  for  

•San  Joaquin,  Illustrated   61,293. 

Sapsucker  

Scales  and  Parasites  24,  151,  282.  343, 

Science  and  Fruit  Interests  

Seed  Growing  In  California  27. 

Sequoias,  Notes  on  

Shaw,  Dr.  G.  W    

Sheep  and  Forest  Reserves  

Sheep,  Lung  Woims  

Sheep,  Profitable  107,  251,299,347, 

Sheep,  Prolific  Ewe*   

Sheep  Shearing  Figures  

Sheep  Shearing  Machine  

Sheep  Tax   1,  123,  138,  187,  203, 

•Ship  of  the  Desert  

Shorthorns  7.  293, 

Shothole  Fungus   198.  261, 

Sldehill  Farming  2:8, 

Silk,  Little  Chance  in  130, 

-  myrna  Products,  Roedlng  on  

Sorghum  Growing  379, 

•Spraying  Outfit,  Gasoline  

•Squash,  Large  7,41 

Squirrel  Bounty   27, 

•  iri-pl  Poison  7, 
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and  not  much  offeriug1   

the  market  will  be  soon  buruo:- -*8, 47' 
supplies  is  wholly  improbable. 

Good  to  choice,  ilgM  •  *   ." '  *.  ."!??s",o 

"STrawnerry  Growing,  Arizona   84 

Strawberry  Growing,  Florin  27,863 

Strawberry  Growing.  Southern  California  848 

Strawberry  Growing,  Waisonville.   123,  138 

Sugar  Prune  on  Tragedy   68 

Sulphur  for  Plant  Diseases  261,  294,  313 

Summer  Fallow  or  Summer  Crop  131,  135,  199 

Sweet  Potato  Growing   23,  43,  107,  123,  297 

Swine  Breeding  and  Care  297,377 

Swine  Feeding  897 

T 

Tar  on  Fruit  Trees   82 

•Telescope  for  Chile  841 

Terraces,  Plants  for  279 

Ticks  in  Chicken  Houses  216 

Tobacco  Growing    27,  826 

Tomato  Growing  86,  107.  120 

Tomato  Troubles   23,  279 

Transplanting.  Old  Trees  for    3 

Trees  for  Dry  Places  842 

Trees,  Value  of  Single  353 

Tuberculosis,  Views  on  66,  S65 

Tule  Land  Cleared  for  Alfalfa  203,  218 

Tule  Land  Leased  187 

Tule  Land  Protection   214 

•Tule  Land  Reclamation,  Possibilities  In  889 


University  Summer  School.   160, 257,  342 


Vegetables,  Growing.  .  .41,  67,  72,  87,  88,  138,  200.  314 

Vegetables,  Hotbeds  and  Frames  314 

Vegetables.  Shipments,  1901  818 

Vetches  In  California  8  5 

Veter  nary  Education  in  California  201 

Veterinarv  Prescriptions  162,  202,  255,  274,  330 

Vine  Budding   264 

Vine  Diseases   3,  167 

Vine  Grafting  86.  43.  152.  235,  264  ,  328 

Vine  Hoplla  311 

Vine  Hoppers  294.  .331 

Vine  Planting  27,  43,  47,  123,  134,  138,  152,  188,  267 

Vine  Prunings  as  Fertilizer  155 

Vine  Pruning  to  Escape  Frost   42 

Vines.  Resistant    136,  152,  831,235,888 

Vine  Stumps.  Treatment  of   62 

Vine  Sulphuring   264.295,343 

Volume,  Close  of  63rd,  pacific  Rural  Press.  .422 

w 

Walnut  Disease  4,369 

•Walnut  Grafting  81,  183 

Walnut  Growing  7,  25,  83,  138,' 326 

Walnut,  Longevity  of   88 

Walnut  Marketing   283,411 

Walnut  Root  Troubles  315 

Walnut  Va-ietles   7,  25,  119,  327 

Walnuts,  Yield  of   68 

Water  Measurement  69,211 

Watermelon  Disease  and  Insects  359,  407 

Wattle  Growing   83 

Weather  and  Crops  Each  Issue 

Weather  Discussion,  Blochman  894 

Weeds  and  Their  Eradication   .154 

Wheat  as  Stock  Feed   45 

Wheat,  Cost  of   43,  329 

Wheat  Growers'  Meeting.  62.  68.  82.  112,  182,  198,  224 
230. 

Wheat  Growing.  Pacific  Coast   362 

Wheat  Loss  by  Ducks  and  Geese  86,  155,  218 

Whitewash,  Durable    1»9 

Wind  Velocity  at  Holm  Reyes   871 

Wool  Marketing  Combine  214 

Wool  Prices  283,299 

Wool  Product  230 

Worms  in  Sheep  and  Cattle  240 

Woolly  Aphis,  Treatment  for  152,  199,  215,  416 

Z 

Zante  Currants  128 
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